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THE HISTORY OF THE JEWS, as written by FL.avius JostPnvs, has been not only held 
in the greateſt eſtimation, fince tranſlated, but has in a great meaſure contributed in pro- 
moting the Truths of Chriſtianity. Its authenticity has been univerſally acknowledged, and the 
facred Scriptures thereby fully corroborated. This learned and ancient Hiſtorian has frequently 
been the mearis of convincing many obſtinate diſbelievers, who, notwithſtanding their mockery of 
Religion, have been ſtruck ſo forcibly with the accounts herein given, and their correſpondence 
to the Holy Bible, that they have not only allowed its great merit, but afterwards, with peni- 
tential rapture, acknowledged themſelves converts to the WorD or Gop. 1 . 
The utility, therefore, of a Work, which conveys ſuch ſalutary inſtruction — ſuch agreeable 
conviction—mult certainly be obvious to every ſerious thinker. —lIt is a work that ſhould never die 
as its tends to an examination of the Chriſtian ſyſtem. A laudable wiſh to preſerve ſo invaluable 
a treaſure, inclined us with peculiar attention to furniſh the Public with a New Edition—an Edi- 
tion hitherto unequalled for correctneſs, and neceſſary additions—in order to render it convenient 
for every claſs of people, as every claſs of people ſhould read it, we have endeavoured to unite 
two Volumes in one; and inſtead of contracting or mutilating the former edition, which is too 
often the caſe with many a reprinted work, under pretence & making it an eaſy purchaſe, we 
have abſolutely improved and added thereto—though ſtrange as this may ſeem at firſt fight, yet 
when we explain the means we have adopted, aftoniſhment will not only ceaſe, but the truth of 
this aſſertion fully appear. In the firſt place, one of our pages contains very near double of an 
of the former editions, which affords ample room for many neceſſary Annotations.—We have als 
divided our books into fewer chapters, as, it muſt be acknowledged, there were ſeveral unmean- 
ing diviſions in the books of former editions, and ſeveral of thoſe chapters, thus divided, ſcarcely 
exceeding, notwithſtanding a ſtrong connection both to the preceding and ſucceeding ones, a 
dozen lines, and yet bearing heads of contents, which promiſed a much larger portion of matter 
— We have kept within reaſonable bounds—made ſuch diviſions as the ſenſe allowed, and were 
abſolutely proper for the relief cf our readers—given a brief ſummary of each chapter, and yet 
have peculiarized ſuch particular paſſages by marginal heads, that references may be made almoſt 
immediately. | 
T | The 


iv | : e. 


The Life of Joſephus, which has hitherto preceded his Hiſtory, in this edition ſucceeds it. 
as it was preſumed, our Readers, when made acquainted with the writings of the man, and had 
entered fully into the ſpirit of his work, would be more deſirous then to read his life and character. 
Among our ADDITIONS is, a Vindication of the Teſtimonies of Joſephus, concerning Our 
Bleſſed Saviour, John the Baptiſt, and james the Juſt. Alſo Remarks and Obſervations from 
theſe foregoing teſtimonies concerning Jeſus Chriſt. Reflections on the Accounts of Tacitus and 
Suetonius, concerning divers Events relative to the r Nation, and above all, the Hiſtory of 

the Jews, continued from the time of Joſephus to the preſent Period, including a ſpace of many 
centuries.—Alſo the Predictions of the principal Prophets, whoſe names occur in the works of 
Flavius Joſephus.—A Lift of the Jewiſh Meaſures, and a Geographical Index, deſcriptive of the 
principal Places mentioned in the Works of Flavius Joſephus, without which it is impoſſible to 
peruſe his works with due attention, or even the holy Scriptures as we ought. 

In order to corre& many errors which crept into former editions, through the inadvertency of 
compoſitors, we have conſulted books of An'iquity in various Languages, and the occaſional 
Comments of the moſt ingenious Tranſlators ©” this work: particularly Boyer, Sir Roger L Ri- 
trange, &c. whoſe aſſiſtance had been formerly of fo much uſe—thus we have not only been en- 
abled to rectiſy ſeveral typographical miſtakes, but likewiſe to elucidate ſuch paſſages as were before 
doubtful and intricate : and thus have we enhanced the value of an invaluable undertaking, and, 
it is hoped, rendered the preſent edition far ſaperior to any of the former. 

The acknowledged utility of this Work is a ſufficient plea for this republication, and we preſume 
when the ſeveral advantages of this Edition are conſidered, and above all, the elegant Embelliſh- 
ments with which it is accompanied, that it will become the happy inſtrument of extenſive know- 
ledge, and agreeable inſtruction, and that in conſideration of thoſe peculiar Alterations and Additions 
already intimated, it will have the preference of all former Tranſlations, and reſpective Editions, 
and be admitted into every family as the bulwark of Religion and Inſtruction, | 
It may not be amiſs to obſerve, that hitherto the works of our celebrated Author have been 
promiſcuoufly printed, without any regularity or due order; the particular care which we have 
taken of the arrangemen' the matter, will be ſufficient, we hope, to eftabluh the ſuperiority 
of this Edition—for inſta , the Hiſtory of the Martyrdom of the Maccabees, which formerly 
preceded the Hiſtory of the Wars of the Jews againſt the Romans, in the preſent Edition ſuc- 
ceeds it it being abſolutely neceſſary, firſt of all, to be acquainted with theſe Wars, which were 
the moſt conſiderable that ever occurred, and more intereſting and important than any contentions 
naw upon record—the propriety, therefore, of their immediately following the Jewiſh Antiqui- 
ties, muſt certainly be obvious to every Reader. | | 
Me ſhall no longer obtrude upon the Public any further introductory Remarks, The neceſſity, 

wility, and advantage of this Re-publication appear fo evident, that words are entirely needles 
to expatiate thereon, not can we ſpare room indeed for any unneceſſary preamble: — neither ex- 
pence nor attention have been omitted to render this undertaking the moſt complete of the kind: 
we cannot, therefore, be accuſed of intereſted motives, but a laudable ambition to excel. - 


THE EDITORS. 


O 


floth to the proſecution of a laudable undertaking, I reſi 


FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS's 
PR E FAX ON 
E T TT 


 ANTIQUITIES OF THE JEWS. 


WILL not dwell on the motives by which hiſtorians are 2 induced to tranſmit to poſ- 
terity their records of paſt events, but I will venture to affert, that the work which I have en- 


tered upon will appear worthy the attention of the world, as it comprehends an Hiftory of the 
Antiquities, Policy, and Government of our Nation, faithfully tranflated from the Hebrew 
writings. | 


It was my chief intention, when I began the Hiſtory of the WARS in that work, to explain 


the Origin and Antiquities of the Jews, the viciſſitudes of fortune they underwent, and to deli- 
neate the character of their Legiſlator ; but, as I proceeded, I found the ANTIQUITIES a ſub- 
ject too copious to be treated in connection with any other: I therefore determined to detach it 
from the Hiſtory of the Wars, and direct my attention to the Antiquities, previous to the Wars, 
and other ſucceeding events. Yet (as is frequently the caſe with thoſe who engage. in arduous 
purſuits) I was diſcouraged to pertevere, as the work proved laborious, and my progreſs ſeemed 
retarded in proportion. to its prolixity. Some, however, from a laudable defire of acquiring 
knowledge, encouraged me to proceed, and eſpecially EPAPHRODITUS *, a man who had a 
propenſity to literature in general, and to hiſtory in particular; and had hiniſelf held very confi- 
derable employments, experienced many changes of fortune, and manifeſted throughout the whole 
an integrity and magnanimity never excelled, and rarely equalled. 


I was thus prevailed on by the perſuaſion of fo zealous a patron, and diſdaining an ignominions 
bned my taſk with a determination of 


* He was Maſter of Requeſts to ile Emperer Nero: he was condemned to die by the Emperor Domitian, becauſe he 


had aſniſled Nero in deſtroying hinuelf, 


B completing 
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ce ed in the facre 


JOSEPHUS's PREFACE to the ANTIQUITIES of the JEWS. 


® * 
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even at immenſe charge) procured a Greek tranſlation of our code of laws, conſtitution, and 
government ; and that ELEAZAR, our =_ prieſt, a.man inferior to none of his predeceſſors in 
knowledge or virtue, could not Heny 4 that pririte the partFipatidn of the inſtruction and enter- 
tainment to be derived from ſuch a work, as he knew it was the cuſtom of our anceſtors not to 
conceal that which might be uſeful to mankind in general; I held it my incumbent duty to imi- 
tate the liberality of our high prieſt—and the tore fo, as I am perſuaded there are now many 


- perſons as much attached to literature, and as anxiouſly deſirous of obtaining knowledge, as that 


prince was in his day. 8 a p k 4 
We are aſſured that King Pebtemy did not obtain all bur writhigs ; thoſe which related to the 
Law only were * to him by the interpreters at Alexandria; whereas the ſubjects compriſ- 
writings are innumerable, ſince they contain the hiſtory of near four thouſand 
years ; a hiſtory replete with ſurpriſing events refpecting the various fortunes of war, the glorious 


- achievements of heroes, and the extraordinary revolutions of ſtates and kingdoms. 


It is my earneſt wiſſi that by the authentieity of the Mofaic writings my works may be proved; 
conſcious that nothing will be · bund therein dordgatory t the dighity of the Supreme Being, or 
repugnant to his gracious deſigns towards men; but that, on the other hand, they will appear a 
diſplay of his perfections, and a comment on his benevolence; as well as demonſtrate, that all 
things are diſpoſed in exact conformity to the aws of univerſal nature, to principles of the ſub- 
limeſt rectitude, and to the _ dictates of unerring truth. | 

Moſes has amply diſcuſſed theſe important points: where it is requiſite, his language is plain 
and explicit; in other parts, it abounds with -allegorical figures, to inveſtigate which, requires 
the aid of philoſophical diſquiſition. But diſmiſſing this ſubject for the preſent, I ſhall apply 

ſelf to the wor I -have undertaken, and begin with the creation of the world; after l 
a tew-neceſlary obſervations, by way of introduction to the whole. | | 3 


FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS. 


Ie was King of Egypt, and fon of PTOLEMY I. ſurnamed Lacvs, and who, though only a ſoldier in Alexander's 
army, at his death got the kingdom to himſelf. | 
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FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS 


His HISTORY or THE | 


ANTIQUITIES 


113 EX. 


F I. 
Containing the TRANSACTIONS of 2230 YEARS, from the CREATION 
of the WORLD, to the DEATH of ISAAC the PATRIARCH. 


J. N T-R:-0: D. U-G: Fo en. 
6; 6 HOSE hiſtorians, who have horne an active part in the actions which they record, conſider them- 


ſelves as under peculiar obligations, from that very circumſtance, to bear evidence to all ſuch 
| matters as fell within their cognizance : they are, moreover, induced to take up the pen from a 
encrous defire of tranſmittir.g to poſterity ſuch attions as, for the general good of mankind, ought to 
— univerſally publiſhed, and not be ſuffered to lie buried in a diſgraceful obſcurity or oblivion. Under 
the influence of the above conſiderations, I have undertaken my preſent taſk ; for, as I was privy to every 
tranſattion in the war between our people the Jews, and the Romans, I deem it my duty to publiſh to the 
world a true ſtate of all that paſſed during the above period, and to expoſe the falſehoods and miſrepre- 
ſentations which have been introduced into the relations of other writers upon the ſubject. 
It has been part of my deſign to trace the origin of the Jews, and to treat of their various 
The Author's fortunes, and of their excellent legiſlator, by whom they were trained up in the practice of 
il ſuch exemplary virtue and piety; and alſo to relate the incidents of the various wars in 
which they were engaged for ſo many ages, te pony of the laſt, which they were compelled, how- 
ever averſe to it they were, to maintain againſt the Romans. I was led to this reſolution by the re- 
flection that our anceſtors had always manifeſted the greateſt readineſs to communicate ſuch matters to 
the natives of the neighbouring countries; and that the Greeks themſelves had repeatedly expreſſed an 
affectionate inquiſitiveneſs relative to the hiſtory of our nation. 
* In the peruſal of this hiſtory, there is one circumſtance more particularly deſerving the 
diſpoſition ia reader's attention; which is, that they who reſign themſelves to the will, and obey the ordi- 
the reader en- nances of the Almighty, proſper even beyond belief in all their undertakings, and enjoy, 
17 855 beſides, the promiſe of ecſtatic and eternal bliſs in a life to come; whereas the ungodly, on 
the other hand, are defcated in all their deſigns, how feaſible ſoever they may appear, and are plunged 


The Edivr, in arranging the introductory matters to the dif- yy cording to the Author's original intention, and in the moſt œcono- 
ferent parts of this Work, has carefully attended to the original mical manner, in order to bring the whole into the moſt moderate 
Verſions in the Hebrew and Greek, for it was firſt written in the compaſs poſſible, carefully avoiding all interpolations of former 
former language by order of YVe/pafrar, and then tranſlated into the Tranſlators and Editors,'who have uſed ſuch means merely to extend 
latter. He has therefore, in producing this Edition, endeavoured their Editions to an unreaſonable length and unneceſſary expence. 
to diſpoſe of the diviſion of Books, Chapters, Contents, &c, ac- 3 into 


commences above two thouſand years prior to the fabu 
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into endleſs miſery and woe. Let the reader, therefore, conform himſelf, in all things, to the divine 
will, and maturely reflect on what Moſes, our legiſlator, has ſaid reſpetting the nature of God, and the 
correſpondence which ſubſiſts among all the works of his hands; obſerving, at the ſame time, how free 
the narrative of our great lawgiver is from thoſe fictions which abound in the relations of other writers. 
Yet, when the diſtance of time in which he wrote is conſidered, it will appear plain, that he might 
have impoſed upon us whatever falſities he had pleaſed, without any danger of detection; as our hiſtory 

lous narrations of the ancient poets : neither have 
the heathens themſelves the audacity to trace ſo far back the origin of their falſe gods, the boaſted 
actions of their herocs, or the codes of their legiſlators. But as the authenticity of the narrative depends, 
in a great degree, on the authority of what Moſes in his wiſdom thought fit to deliver, it will be neceſſary 
to premiſe ſomething concerning Moſes himſelf, in order to prevent all cavils; as my readers will na- 
turally be ſurpriſed to find ſo many philoſophical digreſſions in a work which, in the title, promiſes 


— 


nothing more than a plain narration of hiſtorical facts. 


3 It muſt be obſerved, that this excellent perſon contends, that every man, who would live 
reftimeny of Virtuouſly himſelf, or promulge laws for the regulation of the lives of others, muſt, in 
Moſes. the firſt place, ſedulouſly apply himſelf to obtain all poſſible intelligence as to the nature 
of the Divine Being, and, as far as the weakneſs of his condition will permit, to form himſelf on that 

rfe& model. Without this application, no legiſlator can ſupport the character he aſſumes; neither can 

e profit others by his writings, unleſs he convinces them, in the firſt place, that God is the Father and 
Lord of every thing that has exiſtence ; that nothing is concealed from his knowledge ; and that he 
rewardeth the godly man, and ſeverely puniſheth thoſe who wander from the right path. Theſe were the 
doctrines which Moſes taught the people committed to his care. He did not, like other legiſlators, begin 


with enaQting laws for the preſervation of their rights and properties, nor with regulating the forms of 
* ſtipulations, contracts, and the like; but his firſt care was, to give them a juſt idea bf the power of God 


in the creation of the world, and of the ſuperior excellence of man over all other earthly beings: and 
having poſſeſſed their minds with a due reverence of the Almighty, he found them likewiſe ſuſceptible of 
every other laudable impreſſion. But the lawgivers of the heathens, who were guided ſolely by the fabu- 
lous traditions handed down to them, have, with the utmoſt freedom, imputed to their gods ſuch lewd- 
neſs as would diſgrace the moſt laſcivious of men, and thus, by theſe examples, have they authorized and 
incited mankind to the commiſſion of every ſpecies of wickedneſs imaginable. Our legiſlator, on the 
contrary, having, in the firſt place, repreſenta to us that God is the very eſſence of holineſs and purity, 
proceeds to demonſtrate, that every man is bound to exert his utmoſt endeavours to render bi 
a partaker, in ſome degree at leaſt, of the ſanctity of that Divine Original; denouncing, finally, a 
rigid ſentence againſt the unbehevers, and ſuch as will not admit theſe truths. f 
5 preſume that every reader, who examines this work by the foregoing ſtandard, will find each part 
thereof perfectly conſonant with reaſon, and with the goodneſs and majeſty of the Divine Being. It 
will be ſeen that I have varied my mode of treating on the different matters mentioned by our great 
legiſlator; flightly touching upon wg] illuſtrating others by apt illuſions, and, with reſpett to 


ſuch paſſages as were moſt wc of a thorough inveſtigation, I have rendered the ſenſe of them as per- 


ſpicuous as language will admit. 4 


HA P. I. 


The World created in fix Days, with the diſtin Ope- and, upon its appearance, 228 viewed the maſs, 
rations "of each Day. The ſeventh Day, a Sabbath. he divided the light from the darkneſs; ſtyling the 
Formation of Adam and Eve, and the Etymology darkneſs night, and the light day. The earher 
of teir Nomes. The Garden of Eden planted, nd || Yours. the day be called morning) and the con 

x : | 

inhabited. Of the forbidden Fruit. The Serpent day, evening : and this was the diviſion of the firſt 
tempts Eve. The Fall of Adam and Eve, and the | day. Moſes emphatically terms it one or « day, and 

Curſe pronounced in conſequence of that Event. not the firſt day. | 
The ſecond boy was employed in the conſtruttion 
of the firmament, or heaven, which was placed 
high above the re:{t of the works of creation, be- 
ing ſeparated from the groſſer particles of the 
earth, and ſurrounded with a chryſtalline- atmo- 
ſphere; and the air was impregnated with that 


Creation of IN the beginning God created the 
heaven — — earth ;”* but the 
Dea. . earth was overſpread with an impene- 
trable darkneſs. The Spirit of God, by his omni- 
potent Fiat, commanded that there ſhould be light, 


* 8 


imſelf 


* Though the Jews, by the heaven and carih, underſtood the uni- 
verſe, as appears from Acts xvii. 24. yet it is evident that Moſes, 


is the ſubſequent part of his account, confines himſelf to deſcribe 


* 


only the creation of the ſolar ſyſtem, or this viſible world; and 
though he here aſſerts, that God is the creator of all things, yet it 
is uſed as a preface, not as an explanation of ** 

ue 
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due proportion of * which produces thoſe 
refreſhing ſhowers by which the earth is enabled to 
& bring forth her fruits in due ſeaſon.“ 

On the third day God fixed the earth, which had 
hitherto floated, and encompaſled it with the ſea; 
and on the ſame day the various ſpecies. of plants, 
with their ſeeds, were produced. 

The fun, the moon, and the other planets, with 
the ſtars, were formed on the fourth day ; bein 
intended both to embelliſh the firmament in which 
they were placed, and alſo, by the regularity of 
their motions and courſes, to mark out to the inha- 
bitants of the world the progrefhon of time, and 
the revolving ſeaſons. 

On the fifth day God created the fiſh, and fea- 
thered fowl; and ſent them forth in couples, having 
endowed them with the faculty 2 
that every creature, according to its ſpecies, might 
increaſe and multiply upon the ſace of the earth. 

The work of the ſixth day conſiſted in the forma- 
tion of various ſpecies of quadrupeds, male and 
female *; and on this day God allo created the moſt 
noble of all his works, MAN. Thus, in the words 
of Moſes, “In ſix days God made the world, and 
all that is therein.” f 

The Almighty, having thus accom- 
liſhed the grand undertaking, ceaſed 
rom his labours, and reſted F on the 
ſeventh day. Hence it is that we diſtinguiſh this 
day by the title of Sabbath, which, in the Hebrew 
language, ſignifies Reſt, and a prohibition of every 
kind of wor * occupation. 

fter recounting theſe particulars, 
Moſes expatiates upon the works and 
offices of nature, beginning with the 
creation of man: God,“ ſays he, formed man of 
the duſt of the ground, and breathed into him the 
breath of life; fo that he became a living ſoul.” 
He adds, that this man was named Adam, which, in 
the Hebrew language, ſignifies red; that pure and 
rich kind of earth, from which he was formed, 
being of that colour in its original ſtate. 

By the command of God, all living creatures, 
male and female, paſſed in review before Adam, 
who gave to each a name, according to their re- 
ſpettive ſpecies and natures, by which they have 
ever ſince been diſtinguiſhed. 

The ſolitude in which Adam had 
hitherto lived being conſidered as, in 
; ſome meaſure, a diminution of his 
happineſs, God was pleaſed- to provide a ſuitable 
companion for him in the perſon of Eve, who was 
formed from one of the ribs of Adam, taken from 
his ſide during a deep ſleep; and he no ſooner ſaw 


The animals are in the ſacred text divided into three claſſes ; 
1. Behemah, beaſts of burthen, which includes the cattle, and all 
tame animals; 2. Hitho arets, the beaſts of the earth, under which 
term are comprehended all wild beaſts; and, g. Remy, which 
fignifies reptiles or creeping things. 

+ The reſt here implied is not that which is cauſed by fatigue, 
* voluntary ceſſation from creating. 

O. 1. 
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her, than he acknowledged the conſanguinity, and 

— received her as an amiable partner, 
— ly granted to him for his comfort and help, 
ſtyling her“ bone of his bone, and fleſh of his 
fleſh”. The common Hebrew term for a woman is 
2 but this woman, being the firſt, was ſtyled Eva, 
igniſying the Mither of all living. 

It is further related by Moſes, that God planted x 
garden, afterwards called Paradiſe, in the gg. 
eaſtern part of the earth, filled with every _ | 
ſpecies of ſalutary vegetables and fruit trees; the 
tree of life and the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil among the reſt. 

The care of cultivating this garden 


was entruſted to Adam and Eve. A The four i- 
large river, which divided itſelf into four git. 


branches, ran through, and ſurrounded 
it. The firſt of theſe branches, ſtyled, in the He- 
brew tongue, Piſon, ſignifying fulneſs or inunda- 
tion, and by the Greeks, Ganges, direts its courſe 
through India, and loſes itſell finally in the ſea: 
the ſecond, called, in our tongue, Phora, mean- 
ing diſperſion, or a flower; and the third, which 
we call Diglath, or narrow and rapid, are both 
called Euphrates by the Greeks, and they empt 
themſelves into the Red Sea : the fourth branc 
ſhapes its courſe through Egypt, and is called by 
us Gihon, which means, to come from the eaſt; but 
the Greeks term it the Nile. 

The bountiful parent of univerſal na- 
ture permitted Adam and Eve to eat of — lo 
every fruit in the garden, except that of 
the tree of knowledge, which they were prohibited 
from taſting, upon pay of death. Hitherto a per- 
fett harmony had ſubſiſted among all the creatures; 
and the ſerpent appeared to be particularly familiar 
with Adam and Eve; but, being envious of the 
happineſs they enjoyed, while they continued in 
their obedience to the commands of God; and 
knowing the miſery they would bring upon them- 
ſelves by a diſregard of the divine injundtion, 
tempted the woman to taſte of the fruit; by repre- 
ſenting to her, that, upon eating of it, ſhe would be 
—— with a miraculous power of diſtin- : 
guiſhing between good and evil, would dhe tempta- 
attain to an equal portion of happineſs 
with her Creator; and by taſting the fruit, both 
herſelf and her huſband would immediately be- 
come more exalted and godlike beings. Thus was 
the woman prevailed upon to violate the command 
of God; and the flavour of the fruit proved fo 
grateful to her, that ſhe ſolicited her huſband alſo 
to cat of it, who immediately yielded to her per- 
ſuaſionh. The virtue of the fruit beginning now 

to 

+ By the Red Sea the Arabian Gulf is not intended, but the 
whole of the South Sea, which includes the Red Sea and the Per- 
ſian Gulf that extends to the Eaſt Indies. | 

Eve gazed ſo long upon the fruit, that its beautiful hue and its 
miraculous effect ſo heated her paſſions, that ſhe ventured to pluck 
the fruit, and ate her own death. Not ſatisßed with the ruin of 
_— ſhe offers the fatal fruit to her huſband, who, liſtening more 
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The fall, ava to Operate upon them, they perceived 
is awful ei- that they were naked“, and made them- 
3 ſelves coverings” of fig-leaves, woven 
together, to conceal their ſhame; no doubt con- 
hdering this diſcovery of their wants, the certain 
_ of diſobedience, as an increaſe of their hap- 

ineſs. 
K Some time afterwards, Adam, perceiving the 


that being the ſource of all our miſeries, and the part 
in which he 1s moſt ſuſceptible of a mortal wound. 
Immediately after the denunciation, of theſe pe- 
nalties, the Almighty diſmiſſed our an 48d Pee 
firſt parents from the garden of Eden, expelled from 
as no longer worthy to inhabit that Paradiſe. 
region of pure and uncorrupted bliſs, and appoint- 
ed angels to prevent their return thither any more 


Almighty walking in the garden, was {truck with a or ever. 

conſciouſneſs of his guilt, and attempted, for the 

firſt time, to conceal himſelf. But God, 8 

him to draw near, demanded, why he, who ha CHAT, II. 

hitherto ſo eagerly ſought all opportunities of pre- 

ſenting himſe] before his Creator, ſhould now avoid I The Hiſtory of Cain and Abel. God calls Cain to an 

him? Adam was incapable of replying; and the Account for murdering his Brother. The Invention 

Trial and con. Almighty thus proceeded : „ I had of Weights and Meaſures diſcovered by Cain, who 

vietion of te Made every neceſſary proviſion for uilds the firſt City. Tubal the Inventor of Muſics 

offenders. the eaſe and happineſs of your life, Tubal-cain th « Arti : 
nor had I left you even a ſingle wiſh ubal-cain the firſt Artificer in Braſs and Iron- 

to be gratified; neither could your enjoyments Work. Death of Adam. Seth and his Sons apply 

have been interrupted by the infirmities of ol themſelves to the Study of Aſtronomy. The Pillars 


age ; but as you have dared to break through the 
reſtrictions I had laid on you, and are unable, 
through guilt, to offer any plea in defence of your 
condutt, I will ſhorten the number of your days.” 
FU IA Adam endeavoured to extenuate his 
eur erence. offence in the beſt manner he could, 
and, after uſing ſome, arguments to palliate his 
crime, caſt the N upon his wife; but 
_— became confounded, mute, and motion- 
eſs. | 
The woman, on her part, ſought to exculpate 
herſelf, by alledging that the ſerpent had ſeduced 
her from the obedience which ſhe owed to the divine 
command, God, therefore, to puniſh Adam for 
Sentence and liſtening to the infinuations of his wife, 
curſedenoun= Pronounced a curſe on the ground ; 
* declaring that, future, it ſhould 
produce nothing but what d be extorted from 
it by labour and the ſweat ot man's brow; neither 
mould its produce be always anſwerable to his ex- 
pectation and aſſiduity. The ſentence denounced 
againſt Eve, in conſequence of her complying with 


ry 


the ſuggeſtions of the ſerpent, and afterwards draw-/ 


ing Adam into the ſame ſnare, was, “in ſorrow to 
bring forth children ;” and, as the juſt puniſhment 
of the malice and wiles of the ſerpent, God depri- 
ved him of the gift of ſpeech, put poiſon under his 
tongue, condemned him to the loſs of his feet, and 
to crawl upon his belly in future; he alſo branded 
him as the avowed enemy of mankind ; further 
predicting, that Eve ſhould tread upon his head, 
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to the clamours of affection than to the ſtill ſmall voice of reaſon, 
received it from her, chooſing rather to die with her than to live 
without her. 

Their eyes were opened, but alas! only to behold their folly 
and impiety : as they now perceived their nakedneſs, and the 
wretched degradation of their nature. By the expreſſion, they knew 
that they were naked, ſore interpreters underſtand their being 
ſtripped of that robe of glory with which God had adorned their 

„as a badge of their innocence and immortality. But the 


of Seth. 


OE bore two ſons, which were her Birth of 
firſt children: the eldeſt was na- 44 
med Cain, which means Pin or 3 and 
the ſecond was called Abel, ſignifying Action, or 
Sorrow, The tempers and diſpoſitions of theſe bro- 
thers were as different as their occupations. Abel, 
whoſe profeſſion was that of a ſhepherd, led a vir- 
tuous and godly life : whereas Cain, who was a 
huſbandman, and the firſt inventor of tillage, aban- 
doned himſelf to all kinds of wickedneſs. He was 
influenced by avaricious and intereſted motives 
alone; and proceeded fo far in his wickedneſs as, 
on the following account, to put his own brother to 
death, and thereby became the perpetrator of the 
firſt murder. They had mutually agreed to offer a 
ſacrifice to God : Cain's oblation conſiſted of the 
fruits of the earth; but Abel offered up the milk 
and firſtlings of his flock. The latter ſacrifice was 
ſolely the produttion of nature, and gave the moſt 
ſatisfaftion to the Almighty; whereas the other 
appeared to be rather an offering extorted by ava- 
rice, induſtry, and force, than a teſtimony of the 
ood-will of the ſacrificer. The pre- 
erence thus manifeſted for Abel, gave ©*7 murders 
ſuch high offence to his brother, that 
he privately flew him, and concealed his bodyt. 
When God, who knew what had paſſed, in- 
quired of Cain, where his brother was, he be- 
trayed great confuſion, and replied, with much he- 


Cain 
bs 


term nakedneſs is often uſed in Scripture to ſignify the turpitude of 
vice ; and this ſeems the true import of it here ; for after Adam had 
made himſelf an apron to cover is body, he told his Maker that he 
was naked ; that 1s, he was convinced that he was diveſted of his 
purity and innocence, the true ornament of his nature. 

+ St. John gives a much better reaſon for the murder of Abel by 
his brother Cain: “ Becauſe his own works were evil and his bro- 
ther's righteous.” St. John iii. 12. Beſides, Cain did not look to 
the great Antitype, which Abel, by faith, did ; ſee Heb. xi. 4. 
ſitation, 
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ſitation, that he had not ſeen him for ſome time paſt, 
and was much ſurpriſed at the circumſtance. Being 
queſtioned more cloſely, he anſwered, with great 
infolence, that he was “ not his brother's keeper, 
nor was he of his council.” God now charged him 
home with the murder of his brother, and he was 
compelled to acknowledge the fact. Upon his ſub- 
miſſion, however, God was pleaſed to remit the 
puniſhment of“ blood for blood ;” but pronounced 
a curſe on him and his deſcendents, 
to the ſeventh generation, and ba- 
niſhed him, together with his wife, to 
a diſtant part of the earth. This ſentence filled him 
with terror, leſt, in wandering through the world, 
in ſearch of a ſettlement, any accident ſhould be- 
fal him; but, to preſerve him from every danger 
to which he might chance to be expoſed, either 
from man or beaſt, God ſet a diſtinguiſhing mark 
on him, as a token of protection, and then diſmiſſed 
him from his preſence, to wander about the earth. 
Cain accordingly departed with his 
wife; and, after travelling through va- 
rious countries, they fixed their reſi- 
dence at Nais (by ſome called Naid, and by others 
Nod), and here they had many children; but, in- 
ſtead of being reformed and benefited by his afflic- 
tions, and the chaſtiſement of his Creator, he be- 
came more diſſolute than before, abandoning him- 
ſelf, without reſerve, to ever ſpecies of luſt and 
violence. He enriched himſelf by continual depre- 
dations on the property of others, and, ſeletting 
for his aſſociates the moſt profligate of the human 
ſpecies, ſhewed himſelf capable of giving pernicious 
inſtructions and examples even to theſe adepts in 
villainy. By the introduction of weights and mea- 
ſures, hb deſtroyed the honeſt ſimplicity and plain 
dealing of former times, and ſubſtituted policy, 
craft, and fraud, in the place of the ancient can- 
dour and generoſity. It was he who, influenced by 
ambition and avarice, firſt violated the general 
rights of mankind, by dividing and incloſing the 
land in 2 portions. And he alſo founded the 
2 rſt city, which having ſurrounded with 
Eft city, Walls, and fortified by a rampart, he 
called Enos, or Enoch, after the name 
of his eldeſt ſon, obliging his family and depen- 
dents to dwell therein. 
Caine Theſe were the deſcendents of Cain : 
P87 Enos begat Jared : Jared begat Maha- 
laleel; Mahalaleel begat Methuſelah ; and Me- 
thuſelah begat Lamech, whoſe two wives, Zillah 
and Adah, A him ſeventy-ſeven children. By 
the latter of theſe wives he had Jabal, who was the 
firſt man that dwelt in tents, and employed himſelf 
in the occupations of a paſtoral life. 
his ſons, by the ſame wife, was named Jubal ; 
a great proficient in the ſcience of muſic, 
and to whom we are indebted for the 
invention of the pſaltery and the harp. 


His puniſh- 
ment. 


Wickedreſs 
of Cain. 
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An old tradition ſays, that the number of Adam's children was 


33 ſons, and 23 daughters. 


Another of 


His wife Zillah bore him Tubal-cain, a renowned 
warrior, and who firſt diſcovered the art of work- 
ing in braſs and iron: he had a daughter, whoſe 
name was Naamah. 

Lamech, who had always ſtrictly obſerved the 
rogreſs of divine juſtice, conſcious that his own 
amly was involved in that dreadful judgment, 
which had been denounced againſt the whole race= 
of Cain, on account of the murder of Abel, made 
his wives acquainted with the particulars of that 
event. During the life of Adam the accurſed race 
of Cain increaſed daily in atrocious wickedneſs ; 
not only imitating, but even ſurpaſſing the moſt 
peſtiferous examples of former times. War and 
rapine were their chief delight; and, if any of them 
chanced to be free from the guilt of homicide, they 
were equally additted to avarice, pride, and other 

vices and outrages. 

Adam, who had now attained his two hundred 
and thirtieth year, applied himſelf very aſſiduouſly 
to people the earth. . ce ſurvived this period ſeven 
hundred years, and left ſeveral children, one of 
whom was named Seth. It would take up too much 
time, and would anſwer no purpoſe, to particularize 
the offspring of Adam“; — 1 hall, therefore, 
confine myſelf to the mention of Seth alone. He 
was educated by his father with great 
care; and no ſooner became capable of 
diſtin w—_— between good and evil, 
than he applied himſelf wholly to the prattice of 
virtue. He became eminent for his qualifications ; 
and his children cloſely copied the example of their 
excellent father. They lived in the utmoſt harmon 
and happineſs, both amongſt themſelves, and wit 
the reſt of mankind. They contemplated the power 
of the Divine Being, as manifeſted in his various 
operations, and were the firſt perſons who ſtudied 
the motions and influences of the heavenly bodies. 
Having been forewarned by Adam of an univerſal 
deluge and conflagration, they ereQed two pillars, 
one of brick, and the other of ſtone, which they 
were of opinion would, one or the other of them, 
be proof againſt every attack either of 
hre or water. They engraved upon 
theſe pillars their diſcoveries and in- 
ventions, leſt, in a ſeries of ages, the knowledge of 
the ſcience itſelf ſhould become extintt. Their pre- 
caution was not vain; for, to this day, namely, of 
Joſephus, the ſtone pillar is to be ſeen in Syria. 


Seth's virtuous 
character. 


Two pillars raiſed 
by his children. 
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The Wickedneſs of the World, and the Judgment of the 
Almighty upon it. The general Flood. Conſtruction 
of the Ark, for the Preſervation of Noah and has 
Family. The ten ſeveral Generations from Adam to 


+ What is here ſaid of Seth, and his virtuous poſterity, is exactly 
ſuitable with the other diſpenſations of Providence in the firſt ages. 
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all his people, from this !. 
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the Flood. Commencement and 2 of the 


Flood. Noah goes out of the Ark, and performs 
Sacrifices. The Prayer of Noah. p 7 and 


Charge of God to him. The Term of lus Life. 


ANKIND lived for ſeven generations accord- 
ing to the principles of virtue, and in the love 
and ſear of the Almighty ; but they afterwards diſ- 
A i regarded the duties of religion and 
nn, moral rectitude, and ſo far degenera- 
ted from the manners of their prede- 
ceſſors, as to ſtudy to excel in vice with double the 
avidity that they had before ſhewn to emulate each 
other in the prattice of virtue. The abominable 
impiety which now prevailed, called down the 
wrath of heaven upon the human race; and the 
virtuous and pious part of the men (called by 
Moſes the ſons of God) intermarrying with pro- 
fane women, a perverſe and diſobedient genera- 
tion was produced; who, being confident of their 
ſtrength, and hardened by their crimes, may with 
ſome propriety be compared to the giants in the 
Greek fables, who are repreſented to have con- 
founded and deſtroyed right and juſtice by an un- 
due exertion of ſuperior —— and power, and 
to have rendered themſelves odious by their re— 
peated enormities. ; 

Noah, who retained his integrity, was ſhocked to 
behold the general depravity, and laboured to 
effect a reformation by perſuaſion, argument, and 
by exerting his authority; but finding, at length, 
that his endeavours to reclaim this incorrigibly ob- 
ſtinate race would not prevail, and apprehending vio- 
lence and barbarity in return for his good-will, more 
eſpecially as they ſeemed devoted to the moſt im- 
pious courſes, he removed with his family and 
' of wickedneſs, and 
the exceſſes of its abande inhabitants. The 
virtue and integrity of this holy man gained him 
the favour of God ; but the general corruption of 
the age had increaſed to 1 a ſhocking pitch of 
extravagance, that the Lord determined to extirpate 
the preſent race of mankind, and in their ſtead to 

3 ſupply a more virtuous generation, 
Duration ol human limiting the term of their lives to 
one hundred and twenty years. 

Noah was deſcerded in a right line 
from Adam, and was the tenth in 
ſucceſhon, being the ſon of Lamech, Lamech of 
Methuſelah, Methuſelah of Enoch, Enoch of Jared 
Jared of Mahalalcel (who had ſeveral brothers) 
Mahalaleel of Cain, Cain of Enos, Enos of Seth, 
Seth being the {on of Adam. God ſignified to 
Noah his intention to deſtroy the world by a 
Noah as, flood, and commanded him to form 
= an ark of three hundred cubits in 
N fifty in breadth, and thirty in height; 
and that this ark ſhould contain four ſtories, and be 
conſtructed ſufficiently firm and compatt to reſiſt 
the wind, and alſo the attack of the moſt violent 
ſurge, or boiſterous ſtorm. In obedience to the 
command of the Almighty, Noah, having con- 

2 


Lineage of Noah. 


ſtructed the ark, entered it with his wife and ſons 
and their wives, taking with him male and female, 
in pairs, of every creature — and ſeven. 
couples of ſome kinds, for the preſervation of the 
ſeveral ſpecies, having previouſly ſupplied the 
ark with proper food, and every thing ned@ffary 
for their accommodation. Noah having duly com- 
plied with the injunttions given him, the Almighty 
cauſed an univerſal deluge to overſpread the carth, 
which ſwallowed up an eye al living crea- 
tures, except thole appointed to be preſerved in 
the ark. 

It was in the ſecond month when the 
deluge happened, which month the 
Macedonians called Dius, and the He- 
brews Marſaune, according to the Egyptian man- 
ner of dividing the year. Niſan, which ſignifies 
Xanthicus, 1s called the firſt month by Moſes, on 
account of 1ts being the month in which he brought 
the Iſraclites out of Egypt; and this computation 
he invariably obſerves in matters which relate to 
the divine worſhip : but in regard to fairs, trade, 
and other civil matters, he admits the calculation 
of time as it was delivered to him by tradition. At 
the time of the general inundation, Noah was aged 
ſix hundred years: according to Moſes, the hrit 
rain towards drowning the world, fell on the 
twenty- ſeventh day of the before-mentioned month, 
in the year of the world 2256*; and this correſ- 
ponds with the holy ſcriptures, wherein the moſt 
particular accounts are given of the births and 
deceaſe of the moſt remarkable men of the early 
ages of the world. 

Adam was two hundred and thirty 
years old when he begat Seth, and at 
the age of nine hundred and thirty _ 
he died. Our great progenitor, after living 930 
years, reſigned his breath into the hands of his 
Creator, having ſeen his iſſue in the ninth gene- 
ration. Beſides the gricfs he bore for his own 

erſonal tranſgreſſion, he had the mortification to 
ee an early rupture in his family, which ended in 
unnatural murder: he was witneſs to that univer- 
ſal corruption which provoked the Almighty to 
deſtroy mankind by a deluge. Seth , gen. 
begat Enoch at one hundred and five, a. 
— he died at nine hundred and 
five; leaving a ſon named Cainan, who lived to 
the age of nine hundred and ten years. Cainan was 
ſucceeded by a fon, whom he begat at one hundred 
and ſeventy ycars old, named Mahalaleel, who 
died at eight hundred and ninety-five, leaving his 
fon Jared to ſucceed him, whom he begat at one 
hundred and ſixty-two, and who died at nine hun- 
dred and fixty-nine. When he was one hundred 
and ſixty-two, his fon Enoch was born, and having 
attained his three hundred and fixty-fifth year, 


Time of the 
flood. 


Age and Death 
ot Adam. 


At the time of the flood, the j ear commeaced about the autum- 
nal equinox. 
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„ he went to God, and vas no more ſeen f.“ In the 
hundred and fixty-fifth year of Enoch's age, he had 
a ſon born, called Methuſelah; and at one hundred 
and eighty-ſexen, he had another ſon, named La- 
mech, in whoſe favour he reſigned the government 
which he had poſſeſſed for the ſpace of nine hundred 
and ſixty-nine years. When Lamech had held his 
ice ſeven hundred and ſeven years, he 
transferred it to his ſon Noah, who was born when 
his father was one hundred and eighty-two years 
old, and Noah continued in the adminiſtration nine 
hundred and fifty years. Admitting Noah's age to 
have been fix hundred years at the time of the 
flood, and adding the ages of the ſeveral perſons 
above-mentioned, the amount will appear to cor- 
reſpond exactly with the number o 2 above 
ſpecified, as the period when the deluge took 
place. But it is our buſineſs more particularly to 
conſider the birth, than the death of theſe men, 
who lived till they had propagated many genera- 
tions, 

Beginniog of The appointed time being arrived, 
che general God commanded the waters to pour from 
de ute. the clouds, and for the ſpace of forty 
days a very violent and inceſſant rain fell upon 
the earth, the moſt elevated parts of which were 
covered to the depth of fifteen cubits. At the end 
of the forty days the waters began to decreaſe, and 
in about one hundred and fifty days more, on the 
twenty-ſeventh of the ſeventh month, the ark ceaſed 
to float, being left aground upon a mountain in 
Armenia. When Noah diſcovered this circum- 
ſtance, he looked from a window, and perceiving 
that the water had ſunk beneath ſome 1 of the 
earth, he congratulated himſelf in the pleaſing 
reflection, that the moſt melancholy part of the 
dreadful ſcene was paſt. 

The water continuing gradually to decreaſe, 
Noah turned out a raven, which re- 
turned to the ark; whence he con- 
cluded that he could not ſafely venture 
abroad, and therefore deferred taking any meaſures 
towards a diſcovery for ſeven days longer, when he 
{ent out a dove, which ſoon afterwards came back, 
her feathers being diſcoloured with ſlime and dirt, 
bringing an olive branch in her mouth; and this he 
conſidered as a certain token that the flood had 
nearly ſubſided, and that no further danger was to 
be apprehended. In ſeven days after this, Noah 
turned all the creatures abroad, and then goin 
Nash quis forth himſelf, with his family, his firi 
the ark, and buſineſs was to offer ſacrifice to his 
Creator, after which he joined in re- 
e joicing with his feveral relations. The 
ſpot on which the ark was left was called, by the 


11 


Raven and 
dove ſent cut. 


+ This is beautifully expreſſed by St. Paul, who, ſpeaking of the 
happy tranſlation of Enoch, ſays, “ Enoch was tranſlated that he 
ſhould not ſee death; and was not found, becauſe God had tranſla- 


ted him: for before his tranſlation he had this teſtimony, that he | 


pleaſed God,” Heb. xi. 5. 
8 No. 2. 
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——— Apobaterion, or the place of a de- 
cent“. * 
The authors of pagan hiſtory have WH 

ſeverally ſpoken of the deluge and the 9392 
ark; and Beroſus, the Chaldæan, writes writers con- 
hereupon to the following purpoſe : 
They ſay that there are ſome remains 
of this veſſel ſtill to be ſeen on the mountains of the 
Cordyzanes in Armenia, and that the inhabitants of 
the adjacent country ſcrape the pitch from the 
planks, prizing it as a rarity, and carrying it about 
them as an amulet, or charm againſt the accidents 
of life.” Hieronymus, the Egyptian, ſpeaks of this 
matter in his Phœnician Antiquities, and it is alſo 
taken notice of by many other writers. Nicholaus of 
Damaſcus, writes to the following effect in his hiſ- 
tory : In the province of Minyas, in Armenia, 
there is an high mountain, called Baris, whither, as 
tradition relates, great numbers of people fled for 
refuge at the time of the general deluge. There is 
alſo a tradition, that a veſſel, with a man in te 


ſtuck upon the above mountain, and that part o 


the timber remained there a long time. Probably 
this is the man whom Moſes has mentioned.” 

Under the perſuaſion that God had pronounced 
a ſentence of deſtruttion againſt the human race, 
Noah was — apprehenſive that the Judgment 
would be repeated, and even that an inundation 
of the univerſe would take place annually ; he 
therefore offered ſacrifices, and humbled himſelf in 
prayer, before the Lord, beſceching the Almighty, 
* to continue the world mits original order; to 
chaſtiſe the wicked, and ſhew favour to the ung 
fending, and not to att in wrath againſt the whole 
race for the vices of ſome individuals, whereby 
thoſe who had ſurvived the devaſtation, would be 
involved in greater miſery than thoſe who had met 
their fate in the waters which had overwhelmed the 
world; and would beſides labour under the dif- 
treſſing idea of having been preſerved from one 
calamity to become ſharers in another diſmal event, 
ſimilar to that of which they had already been me- 
lancholy witneſſes.” He fervently ſupplicated the 
Creator * to hear his prayers, receive Kia ſacrifice, 
and, removing his indignation from mankind, per- 
mit them again to cultivate and enjoy, the fruits of 
the earth, and to reſtore to them hoſe bleſſings and 
comforts of life, which they had experienced before 
the flood.” He moreover prayed for long life to 
himſelf and his defcendents, and that ſuch children 
as ſhould be born to him in future, might not pe- 
riſh, till they had numbered the days of their 
forefathers. 

The righteouſneſs and piety of Noah was ſo ac- 
ceptable to God, that his petition was not wholly 


®* This is the proper meaning of the Armenian name of this city. 
This place of deſcent is a laſting monument of Noah's preſervation ; | 
and in this place a City was built, that it might not be forgotten in 
future ages, | 


D rejed ed: 
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rejeaed: the Almighty ſaid to him, that © he was 
not himſelf the author of the judgment, but that the 
atrocious and complicated vices of mankind had 
called down the vengeance of heaven ; that he 
gave not life with an intention of taking it away 
again, for that it would- have been better not to 
have created man, than to have given him exiſtence 
under that condition: “but (ſaid God) though my 
wrath has been provoked by the violation of the 
reverence due to me, I will prove to you that I 
am neither inexorable or too ſevere : your me- 
diation has, in ſome degree, prevailed upon me 
not to infli& ſo heavy a nc again upon 
future ſinners; therefore be not alarmed at the 
contention of the elements, for however ſtorms 
and tempeſts may prevail, be aſſured that the 
world will be in no danger of a ſecond inundation. 
I ſtrictly enjoin you, however, not to ſtain your 
hands with human blood, and to inflict the ſevereſt 
puniſhment upon the perpetrators of murder. Sa- 
ving the human ſpecies, every creature, whether 
living upon the earth, ſwimming in the waters, or 
flying in the air, are now left to your diſpoſal, 
and under your command, excepting only the 
blood, wherein the life of the animal 1s placed : 
and as a token of my covenant, that the arrows of 
my wrath ſhall not ſtrike mankind again in the 
ſame terrible manner, and that the world ſhall be 
no more deſtroyed by water, I will fix my bow 
in the ſkies.” The rainbow was conſidered as the 
emblem and token of the bow of the Creator“. 

For three hundred and fifty years after the flood, 
Noah lived in the full enjoyment of eaſe and 
ſecurity, ſo that the whole of his life was com- 

riſed in the ſpace of nine hundred and fifty years. 

o compare the time allotted to the exiſtence of 
the antediluvians, with the contratted limits to 
which the days of the preſ eneration are conh- 


ned, will afford no reaſo, e arguments againſt 


the authenticity of the traditions before us; for it 
does not follow, becauſe the lives of the preſent 


inhabitants of the earth arc confined to a ſhort pe- 


riod, that our forefathers muſt have been under 
the fame predicament. In the early ages, man 
lived in the obſervance of duty and reverence to 
Almighty God, who was pleaſed to allow him a 
great length of days, to which the ſimplicity in their 
manner of hving may be ſuppoſed to have conduced 
in a great meaſure. Providence alſo found it ne- 
ceſſary, for the promotion of virtue, and for cul- 
tivating the ſtudy and improvement of aſtronomy 
and gcometry, to give a long date to the life of 
man ; for (agrecable to the computation of the 
great year) no leſs a {pace of time than ſix hundred 
years was required for making accurate experiments 
in thoſe ſciences. a 


— — 


Thel e is no doubt but the rainbow appeared in the clouds long 
before the flood, as 1t ariſes from natural cauſes ; and what is here 
meant by fixing a bow in the clouds, is the appointing it to anſwer a 


CHAP: IV. 


Stem, Japhet, and Ham, the three Sons of Noah, 
ſettle in Sennaar. Tranſaclions of Nimrod, Grand- 
fon to Noah. Deſign of the Tower of Babel 


4 fruſtrated by the Confuſion of Tongues. 


HEM, Japhet, and Ham, the three 

ſons of Noah, were born about an rh. fie. 
hundred years previous to the general ment of 
deluge; and they were the firſt who ven- Noah's ſons, 
tured to reſide in the plains; the dread 
of a ſecond flood having induced men hitherto to 
confine their abode to the mountains. They called 
the place, in which they firſt eſtabliſhed themſelves, 
Shinar. But, in order the more effectually to peo— 
ple the carth, to maintain peace and harmony 
among mankind, and that each man might have a 
more free and undiſturbed poſſeſſion of his pro- 
perty, and enjoy the fruits of the carth in greater 


plenty, God was pleaſed to command them to ſepa- 


rate themſelves, and to ſettle in different parts. 
But ſuch was the ignorance and obſtinacy of theſe 

cople, that they totally diſregarded the divine in- 
junction, and ned in the ſame place where 
they at firſt planted themſelves, till God made them 
ſenſible of their fault in the puniſhment which he 
inflicted on them. In a courſe of time _ became 
numerous and N and the Almighty once 
more admoniſhed them to diſperſe; but they never- 
theleſs perſiſted in their contumacy, not only for- 
getting from whom they derived all the bleflings 
they joe x but arrogating to themſelves the 
credit of their ſucceſſes; and, what was ſtill worſe, 
impiouſly conſtruing the advice which had been 
2 them, to ſeparate themſelves, into a latent 

eſign, firſt to divide and weaken their force, and 
then to reduce them to a ſtate of ignominious ſub- 
jection, for the more eaſily exterminating them in a 
diſunited than in a conjunttive ſituation. 

The perſon who chiefly inſtigated the 
people to this audacious contempt of — wy 
the command of God, was Nimrod, the ranvy, 
nephew of Ham, one of the ſons of 
Noah; a very brave man, but ſo extravagantly vain, 
that he would frequently boaſt that he owed his pre- 
ſent dignity to his own courage and condutt alone, 
independent of any providential bleſſing from the 
Almighty. Thus he endeavoured to obtain an 
unlimited power over the — le; being fully per- 
ſuaded that they might eaſily be induced to apoita- 
tize from their duty to God, if they ſhould pre- 
viouſly confer on him the chief command. And 
leſt their dread of a ſecond deluge ſhould deter 
them from entering into his views, he informed 


particular purpoſe, It was now pointed out to all future generations 
as a monument of God's covenant with Noah, and his engagement 
that the world ſhould no more undergo an univerſal deluge. 1 
them, 


pe bs B Ir ea ; ww 


them, that he had diſcovered an expedient to — | 
is ex- 


any danger of a ſimilar accident in future. 
noefent was, to erett a tower of ſuch a height, that 
the waters might not be able to reach the top of it: 
and this project he was further induced to try, from 


motives of revenge for the loſs of thoſe who periſhed | 


in the general inundation. : 
This haughty boaſt of Nimrod flattered 


8 the vanity of the multitude to that de- 


newly aſſumed conſequence. They, therefore, ap- 


plied themſelves to the work with the utmoſt ala- | 


crity. Immenſe as the undertaking was, yet, from 


the prodigious number of hands employed therein, | 
the work was carried on with an expedition ſcarcely | 


to be conceived. The circumference of the edifice, 
from the vaſt thickneſs of the walls, appeared, to a 
perſon near at hand, to take off conſiderably from 
the height of it. It was conſtructed with burnt brick, 
and cemented with a ſubſtance eons itch, 
that might reſiſt the waters. The extreme toll 
theſe people was highly deſerving of puniſhment ; 
articularly when we conſider the example they had 
belive their eyes of the late deſtruttion of their an- 
ceſtors, in one univerſal deluge. But God choſe 
rather to confound the language of mankind, as a 
puniſhment for their tranſgreſſions, than to extin- 
guiſh the whole race a ſecond time. The ſpot on 
which this tower was eretted, is, to this day, ſtyled 
Babylon; the word Babel, in the Hebrew lan- 
guage, ſignifies cf ns. , 
The Si yl mentions the erection of this 
tower, an 
tongues, in the following terms: When 
all mankind ſpdke the fame language, the people 
aſſembled, and raiſed a tower of ſuch an amazing 
height, that they ſeemed to have formed the deſign 
of ſcaling heaven from the top thereof. But the gods 
letting looſe the winds thereon, threw it to the 
round; and, as a further mark of their diſpleaſure, 
inflicted on the builders an utter oblivion of their 
native tongue ; ſubſtituting in the ſtead thereof a 


account of it. 


new, and unknown language, wherein no one of | 


them could underſtand another.” With reſpett to 
Sennaar, Heſtiæus makes this obſervation : * The 
prieſts of Jupiter the conqueror, who ſurvived the 
eneral deſtruction, having preſerved the holy vel- 
els and ornaments, —— 
> I In conſequence of this confuſion of lan- 
the vations zuages, mankind were obliged to diſ- 
perle themſelves throughout the earth, 


ſome fixing their reſidence on the ſea-coaſts, others 


in parts more inland: all according to the lot which 
God, in his wiſdom and goodneſs, had been pleaſed to 
align them. Men acquired, in proceſs of time, ſome 
knowledge of the ſcience of Navigation, ſo much, 


ꝛ—Pé̃ — 


* It is aſſerted by Moſes Choronenſis, a famous hiſtorian of 


Armenia, that the tower of Babel was overthrown by a terrible 
ſtorm, and the language of the builders was confo in a mira- 
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gree, that they began to conſider a con- 
tinuance in their duty to God as derogatory to their | 


y of 


the conſequent confuſion of | 


with them to Babylon.” | 


—— — — 


at leaſt, as enabled them to conſtruct Boats, and to 
tranſport themſelves to places ſeparated from the 
continent, by which means every place was ſtocked 
with inhabitants, who gave titles to the places in 
which they ſettled, many of which ſtill retain the 
names of their founders: but ſome have loſt their 
original I while thoſe of others are diſ- 
guiſed, under Greek derivations, to render -them 
more familiar and intelligible to the neighbouring 
people. In ſucceeding ages, when the Greeks be- 
came poſſeſſed of thole countries, they claimed to 
themſelves the credit of being the firſt founders and 
poſſeſſors thereof; impoſing upon them, at their 
pleaſure, not only names, but new laws, cuſtoms, 
and manners. * 


< 


— 


CHAP. v. 


The Names of Nations derived from their reſpeflive 
founders. Liſt of the Deſcendents of Noah, ending 
with Jacob, and of the places inhabited by them. 


HE children of the ſons of Noah, in order to 

perpetuate their memory, gave their own names 
to whatever places they either founded, or acquired 
the poſſeſſion of. Thus Japhet, the fon pc peo- 
of Noah, had ſeven ſons, who ſettled in pled by the 
that part of Aſia which extends from the 7 4 
mountains Taurus and Amanus to the J. 
river Tanais in Europe, and Gades. Gomer was the 
founder of the Gomerites, ſtyled at this time, 
by the Greeks, Galatians, or Gauls. The Magogi- 
ans, called by the Greeks Scythians, derive their 
origin from Magog. From Madæus came the Madz- 
ans, or Medes; and from Javan the Ionians, and 
the whole race of the Greeks. Thobel founded the 
nation of the Thobelians, now termed Iberians, or 
Spaniards. The Meſchinians, or Cappadocians, as 
they were afterwards ſtyled, were founded by Meſ- 
ches; yet there is ſome reaſon to think that they 
originally inhabited the town of Mazaca, from the 
reſemblance of the ancient name, by which they 
were diſtinguiſhed, to that of the town in queſtion. 
Thires was the founder of the Thirzans, ſtyled 


| afterwards by the Greeks, Thracians. Theſe are 


the nations of which the ſeven ſons of Japhet were 
the founders, and to which they gave their names. 
Gomer had three. ſons; Aſchanaxes, 

Riphates, and Thygrammes. From the 
firſt came the Aſchanaxians, or Rheginians of the 
Greeks; the ſecond was the founder of the Ripha- 
tæans, now I Paphlagonians ; and the Thy- 
grammzans, whom the Greeks have named Phrygi- 


Comer. 


ans, derive their origin from the laſt. 


Javan alſo had three ſons: Aliſas, the founder of 


culous manner by that ſame Divine Being, againſt whoſe provi- 
dence Nimrod exalted himſelf, 


the 


4 * +» Po. N * T 
r 


of Javan. 


Progeny of 
Ham. 


the Aliſmans; now called Aolians; Thar- 
ſus, from whom came the Tharſians, ſince 
named Cilicians, as appears by the prefe- 
rence given to the city of Tarſus beyond all others, 
changing only the firſt letter & into a T. The third 
fon of — was Cethimos, from whom the iſland, 
which we now call Cyprus, was originally named Ce- 
thyma. For this reaſon the Jews give the title of 
Cethim to iſlands and all places on the ſea coaſt; and 
in the iſland of Cyprus there is a town, which thoſe 
whom a fondneſs for ſound has blindly attached to 
the Greek tongue, ſtyle Citium; between which and 
Chethim there is ſome degree of reſemblance. 

The poſterity of Ham fixed their reſi- 
dence in Syria, near the mountains of 
Amanus and Libanus, extending their 
poſſeſſions as far as the fea coaſt; and they gave 
whatever names they thought proper to the various 
places under their government; but moſt of thole 
names are loft to us at this day, through the cor- 
ruptions and alterations which they have undergone. 
The Zthiopians, however, ſtill retain the name which 
they derive from Chus, one of the ſons of Ham, and 
are to this preſent time ſtyled Chuſians, throughout 
Aſia. The ſame has 1 with reſpett to the 
Meſreans, alſo; the whole kingdom of Egypt ſtill 
preſerving the name of Meſrim, and the natives that 
of Meſreans. The Libyans were originally denomi- 
nated Phutians, from Phutes, who governèd in that 
country; and ſeveral Greek hiſtorians make men- 
tion of a river in Mauritania of this name, and of a 
country which is ſituated on its banks, named Phute; 
but the name of Libya is derived from Lybys, one 
of the ſons of Meſraim. | 

The kingdom of the Canaanites was founded by 
Canaan, the fourth ſon of Ham : the land which they 
inhabited now bears the nw of Judza. All the 
ſons of Ham had children; Chus, the eldeſt, had 


Deſcendents 


. fix ſons: Sabas, who found. I. the Sabæans; Evilus, 


the founder of the Evilzans, or Getulians, as they 
are at this day termed; Sabathes, from whom came 
the Sabathenians, or Aſtabanians of the Greeks ; 
Ramus, who founded the Ramæans; and Nimrod, 
who remained with the Babylonians, uſurped the 
government, and rendered his authority abſolute. 

3 The whole tract of land between Gaza 
nme and Egypt, was peopled by the eight ſons 
of Meſraim. Philiſtin, one of the eight, gave his 
name to the country which he peopled, or to that 
diviſion of it, at leaſt, which is called Paleſtine b 

the Greeks. Labin, alſo founded a colony, which 
he named Libya. Of the fix remaining ſons of 
Meſraim, viz. Ludim, Ananim, Nedem, Phetroſim, 
Cheflem, and Chepthorim, ſcarce any particulars 
have been tranſmitted to us, fave their names; the 
cities and colonies founded by them, having been 


_ deſtroyed in the Æthiopic war t. 


_ et 9 


It appears from hence, that the Ethiopic war, here mentioned, 
was ſo dreadful in its conſequences, as to occaſion the removal or 
ſubjugation of fix or ſeven nations of 2. ppm; of Meſraim, to- 
gether with the cities they inhabited. We may reaſonably ſuppoſe 
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8 Canaan was the father of eleven ſons. 

Of theſe, Sidon built a city in Phcenicia, 
to which the Greeks have given his name; Amath 
founded Amathe, a place ſtill exiſting, and called 
Amathine by the inhabitants : but the Macedonians, 
in compliment to one of their kings, changed the 
name of it to. Epiphania; Aradæus poſſeſſed the 
illand of Aradus; and Arucæus built the town of 
Arce, on mount Libanus. The ſcripture mentions 
nothing relative to the other ſeven, Euæus, Chetæus, 
Jebuſæus, Edeus, Siræus, Samaræus, and Gargaſæus, 
except their names; the Hebrews having utterly 
deſtroyed all their poſſeſſions, on the following ac- 
count. : 

When the earth had in part recovered itſelf from 
the effects of the flood, Noah re- applied himſelf to 
the cultivation of the ground, the planting of vines, 
and gathering and preſſing the grapes when ripe ; 
and thus he revived the uſe of wine. On 
a certain day, after having offered ſacrifice 
to God of the firſt-fruits of his vineyard, 
he drank to that excels of the liquor, that he became 
totally inſenſible, and lay upon the ground faſt aſleep; 
expoling his nakedneſs, in the moſt ſhameleſs man- 
ner, to the view of every one paſſing by. His young- 
eſt ſon, having diſcovered him in this. ſituation, 
brought his brothers to the ſpot, to deride their fa- 
ther; but they, being impreſſed with a due ſenſe of 
filial duty, concealed his ſhame, by throwing a co- 
at wy over him. When Noah became ſenſible of 
what had paſled, he blefled Shem and Japhet for their 
pious condutt, but vented a bitter imprecation on 
the 7 of Ham; nor did the malediction fail of 
its effect; but it is to be obſerved, that Noah exempt- 
ed Ham, in his own perſon, from his curſe, in conſi- 
deration of his near relationſhip. - 

Shem, the eldeſt of Noah's children, had 
five ſons, who inhabited the whole tract of 
Aſia, extending from the Euphrates to the Indian ſea. 
From Elam were derived the Elamites, from whom 
came the Perſians. Aſſur was the founder of Ni- 
neveh, where the Aſſyrians, as a rich and powerful 
people, firſt ſettled. From Arphaxad the Arphaxa- 
deans, or modern Chaldzans, derive their origin. 
Aram was the founder of the Aramæans, or Syrians 
of the Greeks; and from Lud came the Luddians, or 


Noah's intot= 
ication, 


Shem. 


' Lydians. 
Aram had four ſons, of whom Uz found- 1 
ed Trachonitis and Damaſcus, ſituated be- i 
tween Paleſtine and Czlo-Syria; Hult peopled Ar- 


menia; Gether was the leader of the Battrians; and 
Meſas of the Meſancans, whoſe country is ſtyled, at 
this time, after the name of the camp of Spaſinus. 
Having now given an account of the progeny of 
Shem, we ſhall next advert to that of the Toke. or 
Hebrews. | 


that e would not have recorded this circumſtance, had he not 
been poſleſſed of antient records to juſtify what he advanced ; though 


| thoſe records are now loſt, by ſome means or other, the particulars 
of which we are not informed of, 


The 
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gp The Jews derive the name of Hebrews 
— &* from Heber“, the ſonof Salas, who was the 
x ; ſon of Arphaxad. Heber had two ſons, 
Jucta and Phalec. The latter was born at that pe- 
riod when the diviſion of the land took place ; Phalec 
ſigniſying, in the Hebrew tongue, Partition, Jucta, 
the eldeſt ſon of Heber, had thirteen children, whoſe 
names were Elmodad, Saleph, Azermoth, Eiraes, 
Adoram, Uzal, Declas, Ebal, Abimael, Sabeus, Ophir, 
Euilath, and Jobab. Theſe inhabited all the extent 


of land lying between the river Cophene, in India, | 


and the neighbouring part of Syria, 

Phalec was the ſon of Heber, and Ragaus the fon 
of Phalec. Ragaus begat Serug; Serug begat Na- 
hor; and Nahor begat Thares, the father of Abram, 
the tenth generation from Noah. Abram 
was born two hundred and ninety-two years 
after the flood. Thares was ſeventy years 


Genealogy of 
Abram, 


old when he begat Abram; Nahor one hundred and 


twenty when he had Thares; Serug was about one 
hundred and thirty-two at the birth of Nahor; Ra- 
gaus had attained his one hundred and thirty-fourth 
year when Serug was born, and Phalec was much 
about the ſame age when he had Ragaus; Heber had 
reached his one hundred and thirty-tourth year, when 


he begat Phalec ; Salas was one hundred and thirty | 


at the birth of Hebcr; and Arphaxad was one hun- 
dred and thirty-five years old when he had Salas; and 
Arphaxad, who was the ſon of Shem, and the grand- 
mY of Noah, was born in the ſecond year f after the 

cluge. 
, Nahor and Haran were the two brothers 
of Abram; of whom the latter died at Ur, 
in Chaldæa; at which place a ſepulchral 
monument, eretted to his memory, is yet to be ſeen. 
He left a fon, named Lot, and two daughters, Sarah 
and Melcha: Nahor eſpouſed the latter, and Abram 
took Sarah. 

Thares, the father of Abram, was ſo much affected 
by the loſs of his ſon Haran, that he quitted his reſi- 
dence in Chaldza, and repaired, with his whole fa- 
mily, to Charran, in Meſopotamia, where he died, 
and was interred in the one hundred and fifth year 
of his age. The term of man's life was now ab- 
breviated, and God was pleaſed, ſoon afterwards, 
to reduce it to the narrow compaſs of one hun- 
_ and twenty years, which was the exatt age of 

oles. 

Melcha, the wife of Nahor, bore him eight ſons, 
whoſe names were Uz, Baux, Camuel, Chazad, 
Azaus, Pheldas, Jadelphas, and Bethuel. Theſe 
were the only legitimate ſons of Nahor; but, by his, 
concubine, Ruma, he had four others, named 
Tubzus, Gabam, Tavaus, and Machas. Bethuel 
had a ſon and a daughter, whoſe names were Laban 
and Rebecca, 


Nahor and 
Haran. 


mm 3 


1 Joſephus he te poſiti decides as to the name of the founder 
of the Jewiſh nation, or r the perſon from whom they derived | 
the Ne of Hebrews. 
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Abram, the Founder of the Jewiſh Nation, having no 
legitimate Iſſue, adopts Lot, his Brother's Son; de- 
parts from Chaldea, and ſettles in Canaan, where he 
inſtruclo the People in the Nature and Attributes of the 
Supreme Being. 


A® Abram had no legitimate offspring, 
he adopted Lot, his brother Haran's 
fon, and the brother of his wife Sarah. 
He departed from Chaldza, in the ſeventy-fifth year 
of his age, and, taking with him his family, and the 
whole of his effects, journeyed into the land of 
Canaan, according to the divine command, where 
he fixed his reſidence, and there died. He was 
equally famed for wiſdom and eloquence; and as 
he poſleſſed, in an eminent degree, the abilities, ſo 
neither did he want the reſolution, to attack the 
unbridled licertiouſneſs-of the times; and, by dint 
of authority, as well as argument, he was — to 
eradicate the falſe notions which men had fallen into 
reſpetling religion, and to reduce unbelievers to a 
. ſenſo of their duty to God. Abram was the 
r{t perſon who ventured to enforce the dofatrine 
that all things in heaven and earth had been formed 
by one Almighty Creator, to whom alone we are 
indebted for all the enjoyments of this life. He 
maintained that theſe truths were apparent, from the 
marvellous regularity which is obſervable through- 
out all the works of creation; infomuch that, did 
not an over-ruling providence interpoſe, to keep the 
wheel conſtantly in motion, the whole frame of the 
univerſe would inevitably fall into irreparable diſ- 
order; and, conſequently, that our fole depen- 
dence, in all matters either of profit or pleaſure, 
muſt reſt on the benevolence of the firſt Mover, to 
whom alone, without arrogating any merit to our- 
ſelves, we are bound to render all honour and 
praiſe, | 
His endeavours to eſtabliſh this doctrine in Chal- 
dæa and Meſopotamia, incenſed the people fo highly 
againſt him, that he retired, by the command of 
God, from Chaldæa, and ſettled in Canaan, where he 
eretted an altar, and ſacrificed thereon. There is 
a paſſage in Beroſus, in which the Patriarch Abram 
is mentioned, though not by nane. In the tenth 
eneration,” ſays he, * ſubſequent to the deluge, 
there dwelt in Chaldæa, a man renowned for his 
wiſdom and juſtice, and for his obſervations of the 
heavenly bodies.” Hecatæus has been ſtill more ex- 
plicit, in an hiſtorical treatiſe written expreſsly on 
the ſubje& of his tranſactions. Mention is alſo made 
of him by Nicolaus of Damaſcus, in the fourth book 
of his hiſtory. © Abraham,” ſays he, © held the 
ſupreme command in Damaſcus, though he was not 


Hin ory of 
Abram. 


+ In this place, we rectiſy an error in, the original work, which 
mentions the birth of Arphaxad to have happened in the twelfth 


E - a native 


— 


a native of the place; and he came thither, with a 
numerous train, from a country. named Chaldza, 
which lies beyond Babylon. In a ſhort time, the 
people riſing in rebellion againſt him, he retired 
with his family, to Canaan, now called Judza, where 
he fixed his reſidence, and had many children, of 
whom there will be occafion to ſpeak farther in a 
ſubſequent part of the work.” The name of Abram 
is ſtill held in great reverence at Damaſcus; and 
there 1s a village in the neighbourhood of that city, 
which, to this day, is called the dwelling place of Abram. 
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On occaſion of a Famine, which ariſes in Canaan, 
Abram, accompanied by Sarat, departs into Egypt, 
where he remains for a Time, and then returns to 


_. Canaan. 


URING this period a dreadſul fa- 
mine arole in Canaan ; and Abram, 
proven? having learnt that Egypt“ enjoyed great 
tires te Egypt. Plenty at the time, determined to 50 
N thither; bein 2 induced thereto by 
this report of the uf ate of the country, and 
partly by a deſire of converſing with the Egyptian 
prieſts on the ſubject of their religious tenets, 
which appeared to be founded on the invariable 
principles of nature and reaſon: he was likewiſe 
ardently defirons to diſcover the truth, and well 
diſpoſed to coincide in whatever arguments might 
tend to elucidate and eſtabliſh it. | 
As Abram had been previouſly acquainted with 
the unbounded laſciviouſneſs of the Egyptians, he 
was apprehenſive of the conſequences of taking 
Sarai with him, who was v ++ beautiful, and there- 
fore propoſed to her tha e ſhould pals for his 
ſiſter, with which, mv ng wc neceſlity of the 
caſe, ſhe complied. Upon his arrival in Egypt, 
matters fell out juſt in the manner he had foreleen; 
for the fame of Sarai's beauty being ſpread abroad, 
Pharaoh was inflamed with a violent deſire of ſee- 
ing and poſſeſſing this miracle of a woman. But 


God was pleaſed to puniſh his lewd deſigns, by a 
: lague and a revolt of his ſubjetts, both 


Abr Amn, 
preſſed by 


Pharach pu- which broke out at the ſame time. In 
Aae on 3® this emergency Pharaoh applied to the 
Fai. 1 0 to know what fin had involved 

him in the preſent calamity, and in what 


manner he might expiate his offence. When the 
prieſts had ſacrificed, they returned him anſwer, 
that his preſent misfortunes aroſe from the baſeneſs 
of his intentions againſt the wife of a ſtranger. 
The king, being greatly alarmed at this reply, 
immediately requeſted Sarai to inform him of the 


be beſt hiſtorians repreſent this country as exceedingly fertile 
in grain, and, on that account capable of furniſhing other kingdoms 
with abundance of that uſeful article, and likewiſe with various other 


— — ᷓ — 


circumſtances of the hiſtory of herſelf and Abram, 
without 124 and ſhe 3 acknow- 
ledged the deception. Pharavh, therefore, apolo- 
ized to Abram for his conduct; declaring, that he 
ad conſidered the woman as his ſiſter, and not as 
his wife, and had ſought an alliance with her, with- 
out the leaſt intention of offering her any perſonal 
injury or affront. He afterwards preſented Abram 
with a conſiderable ſum of money, and granted 
him a permiſſion to aſſociate himſelf with the moſt 
learned men reſiding in the land of Egypt; by 
which indulgence, his abilities and virtues became 
daily more conſpicuous, and, conſequently, more 
eſteemed. From this freedom of intercourſe, Abram 
was enabled to diſcover the ceaſeleſs differences 
which ſubſiſted among them, reſpetting rites, cerc- 
monies, and tenets ; their fattions and animoſities.; 
and their mutual contempt and hatred of one ano- 
ther. From this view of their conduct, he heſitated 
not to characterize them as a people acting in con- 
tradiction to themſelves, as well as to each other; 
and whoſe notions and opinions were deſtitute of 
every kind of foundation or truth. During his reſi- 
dence in this country, he became equally Aimed for 
the ſoliditzy of his judgment, and for the powers 
of his elocution. He alſo initiated them in the 
ſtudy of aſtronomy and arithmetic, with which ſci- 
ences the people of Egypt were totally unacquaint- 
ed, till Abram tranſplanted them thither from Chal- 
dæa, and from Egypt they paſſed into Greece. 
When Abram . to Canaan, 
having learnt that his ſhepherds and thoſe Returns to 
of Lot had diſagreed, relative to the ger ane 
boundaries of the lands of their reſpettive land with Let. 
maſters, he propoſed a diviſion of them. | 
Abram permitted Lot to make choice of whatever 
part of them he beſt approved, contęnting himſelf 
with the remainder, and fixed his abode in the city 
of Hebron, which had been founded ſeven years 
before that of Tanais, in Egypt. The ſpot which 
Lot choſe for his reſidence, was ſituated on the banks 
of the river Jordan, a ſmall diftance only from 
Sodom, which was at that period a flouriſhing city; 
but was afterwards ſo utterly deſtroyed, in — * 
rms of the wickedneſs of the 2 that 
there is not, at the preſent time, the leaſt trace of it 
to be perceived. The particulars of this extraordi- 
nary event ſhall be related in their proper place. 
During the time in which the 4A 


held the whole empire of Aſia in ſubjetti- The Afyrians 
on, Sodom and 1ts dependencies were * 
overned by five kings, viz. Ballas, Bar- 35 h, and take 


as, Senabar, Symobar, and the king of Lot priſoner. 
the Balinians; and each of theſe was in- 

veſted with abſolute power in his own diſtrict. In 
thoſe days the Aſſyrians marched a numerous and 
well diſciplined army, divided into four bodies, 


neceſſaries of life: it may be therefore preſumed, that agricultore 
was improved there by art ; fince no country can be a p'entiful one, 
where this benekcialart is not promoted and encouraged. 
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inſt the people of Sodom, whom, after a ſevere 
= bloody — the utterly defeated ; and from 
this time the kings of Sodom became tributaries to 


the Aſſyrians, and ſo continued for the ſpace of 


twelve years. In the thirteenth year, they refuled 
to pay the tribute impoſed upon them; in conſe- 

uence of which, the Afſyrians, under the command 
of Amraphel, Arioch, Chodollomor and Thabel, 
advanced againſt them a ſecond time; ravaged Syria, 
ſubdued the race of the giants, and, entering the 
land of Sodom, pitched their camp in the valley 
among the brimſtone-pits, many of which were then 
to be ſeen in that neighbourhosd; but the valley, 
ſince the deſtruttion of the city of Sodom, has 
been converted into a lake, called AO A 

reat ſlaughter of the Sodomites enſued, and num- 
= were taken priſoners; among the latter was 
Lot, who had come to the aſſiſtance of his country- 
men, in repelling the invaſion of the Aflyrians. 


: C H AF. VIE 


Abram routs the Aſſyrians, and reſcues Lot and the 
other Priſoners out of their Hands, Melchiſedech 
entertains Abram. God promiſes a Son to Abram. 
Sarah brings Hagar to Abram's Bed. Hagar with- 
draws herſelf from Abram's Dwelling, and is com- 
forted by an Angel. The Birth of Iſhmael. Tfaac 
:s promiſed to Abram. Inſtitution of the Ceremony 
of Circumciſion. 


PNBEDIATESSI upon intelligence 
— — being communicated to Abram, that 
the 33 had been defeated, and 
great numbers of his friends and neighbours killed 
and made prifoners, and that his nephew Lot was 
among the latter; he haſted in purſuit of the Aﬀyri- 
ans, and on the fifth night of his journey he fur- 


the river Jordan, and finding them in a ſtate of the 


utmoſt confuſion, ſome being intoxicated, others 


aſleep, or unprovided with arms, and the whole in- 
ca 9 of making either a timely retreat or ſucceſs- 
ful reſiſtance, he availed himſelf of the general con- 
ſternation, and falling upon them in their quarters, 
put a great number to death by the ſword, and the 
next day purſued the reſt as far as Choba of Damaſ- 
cus. Abram had barely three hundred and eigh- 
teen of his own domeſtics, beſides three auxiliary 
friends, when he ſo effettually routed this nume- 
rous army: and this may ſerve to prove, that vic- 
tory does not ſo much depend on the number, as on 
the refolution and valour of the combatants. The 


* This Melchiſedech, being the prieſt of God, Abraham, agree- 
ably to the cultom of the times, preſented to him a tenth part of the 
3 taken from the enemy: ſce Gen. xxviii. 22. Heb. vii. 1. and 
<q. I heſe ty thes were : pplied to pious uſes, ſuch as the maintenance 
of religion, the relief of the poor, &c. 
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few who eſcaped, retreated from the obſervation of 
the 79 from a ſenſe of ſhame at their own daſ- 
tardly behaviour. Thus was liberty reſtored to Lot 
and the other priſoners, while Abram returned to 
his people with the tidings of victory and peace. 

In his way home, Abram was met, at a place 
called the Valley Royal, by the king of Sodom, who 
congratulated him on his victory: and he was there 
received by Melchiſedech, king of Solyma, which is 
now called Jeruſalem. Melchiſedech - ſignifies a 
righteous king, which appellation was worthily ap- 
— to this prince, who by the voice of the public 

ad been elected to ſerve at the altar, in the charac- 
ter of a prieſt to the Moſt High God. i 
Melchiſedech accommodated Abram and Melchifedech 
his followers with various refreſhments, JE . 
and otherwiſe behaved towards them with * 
ſingular benevolence: while they fat at table, he 
greatly extolled Abram for his noble atchieve- 
ments, and, with thankſgivings worthy his ſacred 
charatter, glorified the Almighty for the bleſſing of 
the victory. On the other hand, Abram preſented 
Melchiſedech * with one tcnth part of the ſpoils he 
had obtained, which the king graciouſly accepted. 

Abram alſo offered a portion of the 


booty to the king of Sodom, but he ex- Abram's libe. 


cuſed himſelf from complying with the 5 8 


generous propoſal, ſaying, a return of his ſubje 
who had been made — by the Ayres = 
afterwards reſcued by Abram, was all he could rea- 
ſonably expett, defiring him to diſpoſe of every 
thing elſe as hi 222 might direct. Abram, 
however, declared, that he would make no private 
advantage of the ſpoil, ſuch a portion of which he 
only required, as would be ſufficient to ſupply his 
{oldiers and followers with proviſions, and afford a 

roper recompence to Enner, Mambres, and 

ſhcol, the three friends who had ſupported him in, 
and ſhared the hazard of the battle. » 

The ſincerity and diſintereſted conduct 


| of Abra ſ h Ifaac is pre- 
prized them near Dan, which is one of the heads of rr riſe. 


Lord, that he informed him they ſhould dar 
be properly rewarded. © Almighty God,” ſaid the 
righteous Abram, © how will thy rewards avail me, 
ſince I have no heir to inherit the bounties you may 
beſtow ?” Now the Lord aſſured him, that he ſhould 
have a ſon, and be bleſſed likewiſe with a poſterity 
as numerous AS the flars of the heavens Upon the wor 

a ſacrifice was offered by Abram, agreeable to 
the direction of the Creator. This ſacrifice con- 
ſiſted of an heifer, a goat, and a ram, being each 
three years old, beſides a turtle dove and a pigeon; 
the birds remained intire, but the other animals 
were divided t in halves, according io the command 
of God. While preparations were making at the. 
altar, for the performance. of the ſacrifice, and the 


+ The antient mode of forming alliances in marriage u 
parating the devoted animals — parts, and — — — 5 
two altars; after which, the contracting parties walked — 
two altars, thereby ignifying, that if either of them violated tte 
covenant, he or ſhe ſhould, like the victims, be cut aſunder. 255 


birds 


20 
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birds of prey were hovering about, in expeCtation of 
the blood of the creatures, a voice from heaven 
ſoretold, that the poſterity of Abram ſhould fall 
into bondage in Egypt, and remain in ſubjection 
to their oppreſſive enemies for the ſpace of four hun- 
dred years; at the expiration of which period they 
ſhould ſpread themſelves over the whole country of 
the Canaanites, extending from Ægypt to Sodom, 
and ſubjet the cities, — whole extent of territory, 
to their dominion. 

At this time, Abram dwelt not far from Hebron, 
at a place called the Oak of Ogye, where he la- 
mented the circumſtance of his wife's barrenneſs, 
and the conſequent failure of iſſue, but ſtill offering 
up daily ſupplications that a male child might be 
born zo him. Theſe entreaties induced the Lord 
to repeat his | reſpetting a ſon, and the 
other bleſſings decreed to him on removing from Me- 
ſopotamia. | 

y the immediate direction of heaven, Sarai cauſed 
an Egyptian ſervant in the family, named Hagar, 
10 go to her huſband's bed, hoping that, by this ex- 

ient, he might have a male child by her, which 
fe intended to adopt as her own : this circumſtance 
occurred —_— ; whereupon Hagar, under 
the ſuppoſition that the child would ſurely ſucceed 
to the government, became extremely preſuming 
and arrogant to her miſtreſs. This ingratitude de- 
termined Abram to reſign her up to the management 
of his wife Sarai, whom he authorized to chaſtiſe 
her at diſcreyon; which mortihed Hagar to that 
degree, that ſhe quitted Abram's houſe, and ſet out 
in {earch of ſome other ſettlement, earneſtly li- 
cating the protection of heaven in her m#eFable con- 
dition. As ſhe paſſed through a ddſert, ſhe was ac- 
coſted in her flight 
return from whence 


— 
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— angel, who ordered her to | 
ſhe came; telling her, that this 


affliction had befallen her in conſequence of her | 


pride and ingratitude, and tha! on a reformation 
of condutt, the would experi kinder uſage for 
the future; enjoining her, morcover, in the ſtricteſt 
manner, not to — this admonition, but to return 
inſtantly; and aſſuring her, in caſe ſhe obeyed, that 
ſhe ſhould live to be the mother of a child, who, in 


telling, alſo, that many powerful monarchs and na- 
tions ſhould derive their origin from him, and ſhould 
conquer the whole land of Canaan, extending from 
Sidon to Egypt. God commanded, in order to 
make a diſtinction between the race of Abraham, and 
the people of other nations, with whom all cohabit- 
ation was ſtrictly prohibited, that all his poſterity 


ſhould be circumciſed on the eighth _ _ 
day after their birth. Abram having in- Circumciſion 
quired of God the future condition of ; 


Iſhmael, received for anſwer, that he ſhould live to 
a great age, and ſhould be the founder of many 
mighty nations *; whereupon Abram returned 
thanks to the Almighty, and, in compliance with 
the divine injunthon, was immediately circumciſed, 
together with Iſhmael, who was then in his thirteenth 
year, and the reſt of the males of his family. 


„ AK: 


The execrable Crimes of the Sodomites puniſhed by the 
Judgment of God in the Deſtruction of their City. 


AT this time the people of Sodom be- 
came ſo 1 vain by the 
great wealth and plenty which they en- 
Joyed, as totally to fail in reverence to God, and 
relpett to their fellow-creatures. Inhoſpitality to 
ſtrangers, ingratitude towards thoſe who had bans 
ed benefits upon them, and unnatural luſts towards 
each other, incenſed the Almighty againſt them to 
ſo high a degree, that he determined to puniſh their 
abominable crimes by laying waſte their whole 
country, and pronouncing that the parts inhabited 
by them ſhould no longer produce fruit or plants 
for the uſe and beneht of mankind. 
The ſentence againſt the Sodomites 


Wickedneſs 
of Sodom. 


being paſſed, while Abram was fitting Three angels 
| vifie Abram 
under an oak of Mambres near the en- under an oak. 


trance of his tent, he perceived three 


angels coming towards him, and from their appear- 


proceſs of time, ſhould obtain the dominion of that | 


country. a 
and, having humbled herſelf, obtained her pardon, 


ſoon after which ſhe was delivered of a ſon, who 
was named Iſhmael, gnifying, in Hebrew, prevailed 
pen, God having atten 
ers-of the mother, ; OP 
2 Abram had attained his eighty-fixth 
3.41 year when Iſhmael was born; and, at the 
5 age of ninety-· nine, God appeared to him, 
and acquainted him, that his wife — ſhould be 
delivered of a ſon, whom he ſhould name Iſaac; fore- 


- * This gracious promiſe is thus expreſſed in Geneſis xvii. 6. 
% And 1 will make thee exceeding fruitful, and I will make nations 
of thee, and kings ſhall come out of thee.” The kings here alluded 
to are thoſe of the Jews, Iſhmaelites, Midianites, Saracens, Arabians, 


3 


She accordingly returned to her miſtreſs, 


ed to, and granted the pray- If 


— — — = = » - 


ance, he judged them to be travellers. ' He roſe to 
meet them, and, after the cuſtomary ſalutes, invited 
them to partake of the beſt refreſhment and enter- 
tainment his habitation would afford. His proffer- 
ed civility was accepted, and direttions were given 
for drefling a calf and baking a cake; which being 
made ready, were placed before the ſtrangers under 
the oak, and they gave thanks to their hoſt, and 


appeared. to feed upon what had been provided for 


them. While the meat remained before them, they 
inquired of Abram reſpecting Sarai his wife, and 
were anſwered, that ſhe was in the tent. They now 
aroſe as preparing to depart, obſerving that they 


Rabylonians, E ians, Africans, Spaniards, and laſtly, the great 
King of the Chriſtian world, in whom all the families of the earth, 
or great numbers out of them, were to. be bleſſed, 


ſhould 


ſhould in a ſhort time ſee Abraham again, and that in 
the interim his wife would become a mother. Sarah 
was now called in, and ſhe ſmiled at hearing it ſaid 
that ſhe ſhould have a child, ſhe being ninety, an 
her huſband an hundred years of age. The angels 
now threw off their diſguiſe, confefled whom the 
were, and mentioned the commiſſions with whic 
they were charged; ſaying, two of them were em- 
ployed to execute the deſtruction of Sodom, and 
that the third was intruſted with the tidings that a 
{on ſhould be born unto Abraham. The 


„ judgment pronounced againſt the people, 
Lodomites. Occaſioned Abraham to offer up carneſt 


prayers to God, that he would be pleaſed 
to ſpare the innocent from becoming partakers of 
the puniſhment denounced againſt the guilty : and 
the Almighty ſaid, in reply, that if ten righteous 
men could be found amongſt the citizens, for the 
ſake of thoſe ten he would ſpare all the others“. 
Upon this declaration, Abraham declined offering any 
thing farther in behalf of the people. 
e The two angels went to Sodom, and 
— being obſerved by Lot, he invited them 
to take up their reſidence in his houſe. 
Lot was naturally benevolent towards ſtrangers, and 
equal to Abraham for piety and good mature. Some 
abandoned ruffians obſerved the angels to go into 
Lot's houſe, and as they were of graceful appear— 
ance, they conceived a deſign of attempting ſome 
violence upon their perſons, and endeavoured to 
force into the houſe, in order to gratify their brutal 
appetites. Every argument that could be ſuggeſted 
in recommendation of continence and hoſpitality, 
was enforced by Lot, who even offered to give up 
his own daughters inſtead of the ſtrangers ; but this 
propoſal they would not liſten to. Highly incenſed 
at their outrageous conduct, and the horrid com- 
plexion of their guilt, the Lord ſtruck them with 
inſtant and total Hlindneſs on the ſpot, fo that they 
could not diſcover the way to enter Lot's houſe, and 
the ſentence of exemplary perdition was, at the ſame 
time, pronounce! againſt the whole people, for their 
abominable wickedneſs. 

Lot, being forewarned, eſcaped the 
calamity by a timely retreat from the 
town, taking with him his wife, and two maiden 
daughters. The two perſons with whom theſe 
maidens were — to be joined in marriage, 
were intreated to accompany the family of Lot, 


Loi's eſcape, 


There is hardly any inſtance in hiſtory of fervent and importunate 
ſupplication e ua] to this recorded of the Father of the Faithful, in the 
book of Geneſis, It affords a wonderful proof of the condeſcenfion 
of the Almighty, in hearkening to the petitions of his people ;_and 
u an encouragement for all men to pray, and not to faint. 

+ Clement of Rome, cotemporary with Joſephus, likewiſe reports, 
that he had ſcen this pillar ; and Irenæus, in the next century, de- 
clares the ſame. I will not attempt a philoſophical demonſtration 
of this miraculous event, which has been, and continues to be, a 
ſubject of much profane wit and ridicule to thoſe who would be 
thought wiſe above that which is written. Though I will not at- 
ys an explicit demonſtration of the ſact, I will yet aſſert, that 
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but they ridiculed the threatened vengeance of 
heaven, and remained in the city. The wrath 
of God was now diſcharged againſt this 
impious race in a genera! conflagration, 
which conſumed the city and the whole from Heaven. 
number of its inhabitants, as well as thoſe ; 
of the ſurrounding country, laying. the whole in 
a ſtate of irreparable devaſtation. The wife of 
Lot went out of the town with her huſband, but, 
either from a motive of tenderneſs or curioſity, 
ſhe violated the ſtrict command of God in looking 
behind her, and ſhe was in conſequence turned into 
a pillar of ſalt. I have ſcen the pillar, and can ſaſe- 
ly aſſert that it ſtill remains}. ; 
After this judgment, Lot and his dau 
ters ſought refuge in the country cal 
Zoar (which in the Hebrew language : 
ſignifies ſmall), this being the only place which eſ- 
caped the fury of the devouring — but while 
they remained here, their lives were rendered un- 
eaſy and irkſome from a deficiency of proviſions, 
and the want of focial intercourſe. In their ſolitude, 
the daughters conſidered their ſmall family as the 
only ſurviving part of the human ſpecies, and 
therefore imagined themſelves, in ſo preſſing an 
exigency, to be juſtifiable in any means they ſhoul 
adopt for the conſervation of the human race. On 
this conſideration, they went privately to bed to 
their father, when he was inſenſihle of their being 
his children; and the conſequence was, that they 
both proved with child by him, and each bring 
forth a ſon, that of the eldeſt was called Moa 
(which ſignifies, in Hebrew, AF my father) and that of 
the younger, Ammon (or, of my race, or kin), One of 
theſe was the father of the Moabites, a powerful na- 
tion yet exiſting; as the other was of the Ammo- 
nites, both of which were inhabitants of Cælo-Syria. 
Thus have we given a full account of the manner of 
Lot's clcape — the dreadful conflagration of 
Sodom, and of what afterwards came to pals. 


Deſtruct ion of 
Sodom, by fire 


e Lot reins 
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Particulars of the Tranſactions between Abraham and 
Abimelech. An Account of 1/hmael, the Son of 
Abraham ; has Diſmiſhon, and Succour from an An- 
gel. His Poſterity, called Arabians. 


it is witl in the line of probability, and may be 2 from na- 
tural cauſes. Is it at all improbable that Lot's wife, by her linger- 

ing and looking back, might be overtaken by that nĩtro- ſulphureous 

ſhower which laid waſte the city of Sodom? and as the lake remains 

to this day, and is called Aſphaltitis, why might not her body be 

incruſted with the particles which compoſed the tempeſt, and ſhe 

be preſerved in that ſhape, as a monument of almighty vengeance 

to all ſucceeding generations, of the danger of neglecting Gods 
commands? But, after all, could not the Almighty as eaſily effect 

this transformation, as ſtrike the Sodomites with blindneſs, or de- 

ſtroy their city with fire and brimſtone ? 


F | Abraham 
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BRAHAM withdrew to Gerar, in Paleſtine, ac- 
companied by Sarah, who ſtill paſſed for his 
ſiſter, for he entertained the ſame apprehenſions of 
danger from Abimelech, who reigned over the 
country, as he had ſome time ſince had of Pharoah, 
king of Egypt. It afterwards happened, that Abi- 
melech conceived a paſſion for her, and endeavoured 
to ſeduce her, but was prevented from purſuing his 
defign, by a violent fit of ſickneſs, with which God 
was pleaſed to afflict him, as a puniſhment for his 
laſciviouſneſs. The diſorder roſe to that height, 
that his life was deſpaired of; and God warned him, 
in a dream, to offer no violence to Sarah, ſhe being 
the wife, and not the fiſter, of the ſtranger. Here- 
upon he communicated to his friends all the cir- 
cumſtances of his paſhon for Sarah, his dream, and 
every thing that had paſſed; declaring, that he con- 
ſidered his preſent ſickneſs as a juſt mark of God's 


diſpleaſure on this occaſion, 


He therefore, by advice of his friends, ſent for 
Abraham, to whom he gave the moſt poſitive aſ— 
ſurances, that the honour of his wife was ſtill unvio- 
tated; appealing to God and her own conſcience for 
the truth of his declaration ; and moreover proteſt- 
ing, that, had he imagined Sarah to have been his 
wife, he would not have offered her the leaſt inſult : 
and conjuring him to overlook what had paſſed, and 
10 intercede with the Almighty in his behalf. He 
farther acquainted him, that ſhould he be inclined 
to continue in Paleſtine, he ſhould be amply pro- 
vided for: or, if he rather choſe to depart, that he 
ſhould be furniſhed with guides, carriages, and 
every other convenience for his journey home- 
wards. 

Abraham, in ſome meaſure, juſtified his conduct 
in ſtyling Sarah his ſiſter, ſhe being the daughter of 
his brother. and, therefore, of the ſame blood with 
himſelf; alledging, moreover, lat he looked upon 
this deception as neceſſary 
vels. He alſo obſcrved, tha. ,.c could not conſider 
himſelf as the cauſe of Abimclech's ſickneſs: and, 
finally, expreſſing a fincere regard and affettion for 
him, declared his willingneſs to continue in his 
dominions. The king, thereupon, generouſly pre- 
ſented Abraham with a large tract of land, and a 
conſiderable ſum of money; and concluded a ſo— 
lemn league and covenant with him, which was ra— 
tified at the well of Berlabe, or the V or Pit f 
ſwearing a Crvenant, which name it continued to bear at 
the time of writing this account. 

Sarah, ſoon afterwards, bore to Abra- 
ham a ſon, as the angel had foretold, and 
they named him Iſaac, which, in the Hebrew tongue, 
fignifies Laughter ; alluding to the circumſtance of 
Sarah's ſmiling, when the angel announced to her 
the purpoſe ol God to grant her a ſon; ſhe judging 


Pirth of Iſaac. 


The behaviour of Abraham towards his ſon Iſhmael has, by the 
contemners of revelation, been repreſented as cruel to the laſt de- 
gree ; but it ſhould be conſidered, that as Sarah had obſerved Iſh- 
mac! inſulting her ſon Iſaac, ſhe was therefore deſirous that Iſhmael 


- 


is ſafety in his tra- 
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beſides, a particular deſign o 


it an improbability to bear a child at ſo advanced a 

eriod of life, herſelf being then ninety, and Abra- 
— one hundred years old. The child was cir- 
cumciſed on the 3 day, which is the time ſtill 
obſerved by the Jews for the celebration of that 
ceremony. But as Iſhmael, the ſon of Abraham by 
his concubine Hagar, was not circumciſed till the 
thirteenth year, the Arabians, who are deſcended 
from him, defer performing the rite till the child 
attains that age. 

During the infancy of Iſhmael, Sarah manifeſted 
as much tenderneſs for him as if he had been her 
own child; and he was brought up and educated 
with all poſſible care, as the preſumptive heir of 
the family ; but, after the birth of Ilaac, Sarah be- 
came apprehenſive of the conlequences of bringing 
up the two children together; as Iſhmael, who was 
ſo much older than his brother, might be tempted 
to deprive him of the inheritance, in caſe of the 
death of Abahram. She, therefore, uſed all her in- 
fluence with Abraham, to prevail upon him to ſend 
away both the mother and the child to ſome diſtant 
country. Abraham at firſt rejected the propoſal with 
horror; but, at length, being warned of God to 
_ with what his wife required of him, he 
diſmiſſed Hagar and her ſon, who was 
{till of too tender an age to provide for 
himſelf, to ſeek a ſettlement elſewhere ; 
giving them, at their departure, a portion of bread 
and water for their ſubſiſtence “. 

Their ſmall flock of proviſions was ſoon conſum- 
ed, and the child's ſtrength was ſo much exhauſted, 
that Hagar laid him down at the foot of a fir tree, 
and retired to a diſtance, in order to avoid the ſight 
of his laſt agonies. In this diſtreſling 


Hagar and Iſh- 
mael baniſhed. 


emergency, ſhe was accoſted by an angel, boo 88 
who directed her to a neighbouring foun- 
tain, and ſtrictly enjoined her to pay the utmoſt 


attention to her charge, with whoſe ſafety and hap- 
pineſs her jown was connected in the higheſt degree. 
'This animating declaration reviving her courage, 
ſhe purſued her journey, and, at length, fortunately 
met with a 1 of ſhepherds, — whom ſhe 
experienced great kindneſs in her neceſſity, and an 
ample ſupply of all her wants. 

When Iſhmael had attained to man's eſtate, he 
married a woman of Egypt, of which country his 
mother was alſo a native. This woman bore him 
twelve ſons, who inhabited the whole extent of 
country lying between the Euphrates and the Red 
Sea; and which is called Nabathæa. From theſe 

erſons are derived the different tribes of the Ara- 

ians, who are greatly celebrated in hiſtory for 
their valour, and the dignity of their-deſcent from 
Abraham. | 


and his mother ſhould no longer continue in the family ; there was, 
Providence in cauſing this ſeparation 
to be made, a 
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God commands Abraham to offer up his beloved Son 
Iſaac. The exemplary Faith and Obedience of Abra- 
ham and Iſaac, with the Bleſſing conſequent thereon. 


AC was the only legitimate ſon of Abraham, 
born to him in an advanced period of his life, 
and. on both theſe accounts, particularly dear to 
him. But the tendernefs of the — * was amply 
repaid and juſtified by the excellent qualities of 
the child. Abraham was now therefore no longer 
{olicitous for life, or the enjoyments of this world, 
but was cheerfully diſpoſed to reſign his pretenſions 
to his heir, and his very being into the hands of God, 
from whom he derived it. The Almighty, however, 

was pleaſed to make a farther trial of his 
C d requires 


Abvratam to 


abam recapitulating the various bleflings which 
ſacriuce Iaac. 


he had conferred upon him, commanded 
him, as a proof of his gratitude, to offer 
up his ſon Ifaac, upon a mountain of Moriah. 
Abraham, who had always paid the moſt explicit 
obedience to the will of God, did not heſitate one 
moment to promiſe an exact conformity to the pre- 
{ent injunttion “. 

Without communicating his. intention, either to 
his wife, or to any of his family, leſt they ſhould 
oppole it, he departed from his own 2 with 
his ſon Iſaac and two ſervants, taking with him an 
aſs laden with articles for the ſacrifice. On the third 
day they arrived within fight of the deſtined place; 
and Abraham, leaving his ſervants below in the val- 
ley, aſcended the mountain, accompanied ay by 
Haac, who was now in the twenty-fifth year of his 
age. It was on this mountain that David afterwards 
erected a temple. Ifaac, obſerving that his father 
had made all the neceflary preparations for a facri- 
hce, yet perceiving no victim near at hand, he 
queſtioned him on the ſubjett. Abraham anſwered, 
6 That God, in whoſe, power it was to relieve the 
wants of the neceflitous, and to deprive the opu- 
lent of their ſtore, as he found it moſt conducive to 
the happineſs of thoſe who put their truſt in him, 
would, doubtleſs, provide a victim, in caſe he ſhould 
vouchſafe to accept of an oblation.” 

The wood being laid, and all things in readineſs, 
Abraham addrefled Iſaac in theſe terms: 
+ My beloved fon, thou art the child of 
my prayers, and, from the time of thy 
birth, i have ſpared neither coſt nor 
pains in thy nurture and education. My utmoſt 
wiſh has bcen, that you might attain a maturity of 
manhood and reaſon, and that, whenever it ſhould 
pleaſe God to take me to himſelſ, I might leave thee 


Abraham's pa- 
thetic addreis 
to his ſon. 


Some have objected, relative to this event, how Abraham 
could be ſatisged that this command came from God, when it  « 
pears inconſiſtent with the very nature of the Divine Being, and ſu 
verſive of moral rectitude. But this objeRion will vaniſh, it we reflect 
that Abraham did really know that the command came from God, 


faith and obedience ; and therefore, after 
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in poſſeſſion of my authority and dominions ; but, 
ſince the Almighty, who firſt beſtowed thee on me, 
has thought proper to recall the gift, ſubmit thyſelf, 
I pray thee, my dear ſon, with a pious firmneſs, to 
the fate which awaits thee. It is to God that thou 
art to be offered up; to that God who now com- 
mands me to relinquiſh thee to him, in proof of my 
gratitude for the numerous bleſſings he hath ſhow- 
ered upon us, throughout the courſe of our lives. 
Death is the common portion of all mankind ; and, 
certainly, thou canſt not fall more gloriouſly, than 
by the hand of thine own father, an oblation to the 
God and Father of the univerſe, who prefers rather 
to receive thy foul into endleſs bliſs, on the wing of 
prayer and „ than ſuffer thee to become 
the victim of diſeaſe, war, paſſion, or anyiother of 
the various caſualties to which mankmtare hourly 
expoſed. Reflect maturely on what I have faid, and 
thou wilt perceive, that, in the heavenly ſtation to 
which thou art now ſummoned, thou may'ſt afford 
thy aged father unſfailing ſupport, and that, in the 
room of thee, my fon, I ſhall have God himſelf for 
my 2 | 

Iaac manifeſted a firmneſs and reſig- 
nation, on the occaſion, worthy of his 
birth; declaring that, if he ſhould heſi- 
tate to ſurrender up his life, at the requiſition of 
God and his father, from whom he derrved it, he 
ſhould be undeſerving of that exiſtence which he 


had hitherto enjoyed; nay, that he would readily 


have yielded it up, at the command even of his fa- 
ther alone. | 

He then advanced to the altar, and, un- 
covering his throat, waited in patient ex- 
pectation of the event; but, at the very 
inſtant that Abraham raiſed his arm to 
ſtrike the blow, the Almighty called ; 
aloud to him from heaven, — prevented his de- 
ſign. God commanded him to ſtay his hand, and to 
gore the life of his ſon; declaring that it was not 
rom any pleaſure that he took in human ſacrifices, 
nor from an intention of conſtituting. a father the 
murderer of that very child which he himſelf be- 
ſtowed on him, that he had enjoined him to this 
action; but ſolely to try how far a ſenſe of his dut 
to the Almighty might operate upon him, in oppoh- 
tion to the din of aftettion and nature; that, 
finding his piety ſuperior to all temptations, he 
confirmed to him his ſeveral former promiſes, ac- 
cepted of his intended facrifice, and engaged that 
his providence ſhould never forſake either him or his 
olterity ; that he would bleſs his ſon, Iſaac, with 
— of days, and a numerous and illuſtrious off- 
ſpring, who ſhould eſtabliſh their authority over 
many nations, and ſhould ſu bdue the land of Canaan 


Exemplary 
faith and 
obedience of 
Abraham. 


who, having given life, may take it away whenever he pleaſes, ei- 
ther by a natural diſeaſe, or any other inſtrumer t he thinks proper. 
Abraham alſo knew that God could again reitore Iſaac in a more 


extraordinary manner, 
by 
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ſpared, a ram 
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by the ſword; rendering themſelves the envy and 
.admiration of ſurrounding nations by the abundance 
of their wealth, and the fame of their glorious deeds. 


When God had finiſhed ſpeaking, a 
ram moſt uncxpettedly appeared, at a 
ſmall diſtance from the ſpot, and ſeemed 
to preſent itſelf as a voluntary victim and 
ſubſtitute. The father and ſon, in a tranſport of 
ſurprize and rapture, now exchanged their mutual 
endearments ; rand praiſing God for his gra- 
cious promiſes and unbounded goodneſs : and there- 
upon offered up a ſacrifice on the ſpot. When they 
had performed this duty, they returned home, where 
they paſſed a life of caſe and happineſs, with all the 
complacency of an applauding conſcience, and an 
approving God, who, according to his promiſe, proſ- 
pered them in all their undertakings. 

Soon after this event Sarah died, in the 
hundred and twenty-ſeventh year of her 
| age, and was buried in Hebron. The 
Canaanites preſſed Abraham to accept of a ſepul- 
chre for her interment ; but he declined the offer, 
chuſing rather to purchaſe a held, belonging to an 
inhabitant of Hebron, named Ephraim, for which 
he paid four hundred ſhekels of filver, and applied 
it to the above-mentioned purpoſe; and ſeveral 
monuments, cretted in honour of himſelf and his 
polterity, remained there during many centuries. 


Ifaac being 


is lacriticed. 


Death of 
Sarah. 


CHAP. XII. 


riage of Tſaac and Rebecca. 


Progeny of Abraham, by his Wife Keturah. The Mar- 


OME time after the de of Sarah, Abraham 
married a ſecond wife tamed Keturah, by 
whom he had ſix ſons. "Thele perſons ſettled in dit- 
ferent parts, and poſſeſſed themſelves of the coun- 
_ of the Troglodytcs, beyond Egypt, and that part 
of Arabia Felix bordering upon the Red Sea. 
Haac being now about forty years of age, his 
father formed the deſign of marrying him to Re- 
becca, the daughter of Bethuel, who was the fon 
of his brother Nahor. On this buſineſs he dil- 
patched one of his moſt truſty ſervants ; firſt bind- 
ing him, by an oath, to a faithful diſcharge of his 
commiſſion ; which ceremony he performed, by 
putting his hand under his maſter's thigh, ac- 
cording to the form uſed in that country on ſimilar 
occaſions“. The meſlenger then departed, being 
inveſted with full powers to conclude the buſineſs 
in queſtion, furniſhed alſo with rare and coſtly pre- 
ſents, and all neceſſaries for his journey. Meſo- 


From this circumſtance it appears plain, as far as we can judge 
without the aſſiſtance of records, that the only ſecurity for the per- 
formance of a contract, was a ſolemn cath and à ſacrifice ; for at that 


time they could have no written conveyances : it is proper, how- 


potamia, through which his route lay, is, on ac- 

count of the badnelſs of the roads in winter, and 

the great ſcarcity of water in the ſummer, a moſt 
inconvenient country for travellers. Having ſur— 
mounted theſe difficulties, he arrived, at length, 
at Charran; upon entering the ſuburbs of which 
city, he met a number of virgins, who were going 
to the well for water. 

He, thereupon, offered up a prayer, pnyerof tle. 
requeſting that, if God approved of the azar, Abra- 

ropoſed alliance, he might meet with sf. 

Reboces in that company; and that he © ce. 

might be enabled to diſcover her, by the circum- 

ſtance of her giving him water to drink, when all 
the others ſhould deny his requeſt. On his arrival 
at the well, he addreſſed himſelf to cach of the vir- 
gins ſeparately, and begged them to oblige him 
with a draught of water. One replied, that ſhe 
had taken too much trouble to get it, to part with 
it ſo caſily; another, that ſhe did not draw 
water for every one who might apply to her 
for it; ſome making one excule, and ſome ano- 
ther, but all refuſed to comply with his requeſt, 
ſave one ſingle virgin, who ſharply reproved her 
companions for their incivility to a ſtranger, and 
courtcouſly offered him her pitcher to allay his thirſt. 

This was ſo auſpicious a commencement, that the 

meſſenger, after ſome general compliments on her 

perſon and benevolence of temper, deſired to be 

informed to what family ſhe belonged, wiſhing that 

her parents might live to ſee her happily ſettled in 

the marriage late, with an affectionate and vir- 

tuous huſband, and a numerous and obedient pro- 
eny. 

n To this, without the leaſt heſitation, Rebecca re- 
lied: + The name of my father was Bethuel ; but 
e died long ago, and left my mother and me, toge- 

ther with all his ſubſtance, to the care of my brother, 

whoſe name is Laban; and I am called Rebecca.” 

The meſſenger was delighted with what he had heard 

and ſeen ; being fully convinced that God favoured 

the deſign on which he came thither. He, there- 
fore, preſented Rebecca with a ſmall chain, and 
ſome other ornaments for her perſon, ſuch as com- 
monly attratt, in a conſiderable degree, the atten- 
tion of women of her age ; requeſting her accept- 
ance of them as a mark of his eſteem for her ſingular 
excellencies, and of his gratitude-for the particular 
obligation ſhe had conferred on him. He then de- 
fired that, as it grew late, and would be unſafe 
travelling further, he might be permitted, for that 
night, to reſide at the houſe of her relations; hoping 
that they would receive a gueſt, who would not put 
them to any manner of charge for his entertainment. 

The virgin replied, © That he appeared to have con- 

ccived a proper idea of the humanity of her relations, 


ever, to mention here, that a conſcientious regard was in ancient 
times paid to oaths; and they who broke them were conſidered not 
2 as unworthy of a place in human ſociety, but as infamous per- 
ons. 


3 but 
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but that ſhe wiſhed him to have a better opinion of 
their generoſity, as he ſhould be lodged at their dwell. 
ing without any expence; but that ſhe would firit 
aſk her brother's permiſſion to introduce him.“ This 
was immediately granted, and the ſervants of Laban 
were ordered to take care of the ſtranger's camels, 
while he fat down to table with the maſter of the houle. 
When ſupper was ended, the gueſt addreſſed himſelf 


to the mother and fon in am ihefon I am ſent_ 
irecti 


to you,” ſaid he, © by Abraham don of Thares, and 
vour kinſman; for Nahor,” d his diſcourſe to 
the woman, © the father of your late huſband, was the 
brother of Abraham, by the ſame father and mother. 
I am a domeſtic ſervant of Abraham, who has com- 
millioncd me to propoſe a marriage between this vir- 

in, and his only legitimate fon and heir. From a 
predilettion for thoſe of his own blood, he has rejetted 
offers of alliance with many of the moſt powerful fa- 
milies in the country where he reſides. Do not, I 
conjure you, with-hold your conſent to my propoſal, 
ſince God himſelf evidently interpoſes in behalf of it, 
and has directed me, in a miraculous manner, both 
to this virgin and your dwelling. When I entered a 
town, I ſaw a number of maidens, who were going 
to the well for water, and I offered up a ſecret prayer 
to heaven, that I might find the virgin whom I fought 
among them, which happenedaccording to my prayer : 
thus you may perceive, that a propoſed match has 
already obtained the approbation of heaven, and 
wants but the ſanction of your authority to con- 


Marriage of firm it.“ This marriage was ſo eligible 
N in itſelf, and. ſo plainly conformable to the 


will of God, that Rebecca was delivered 
into the care of the meſſenger, who conducted her to 
the houſe of Iſaac, to whom the whole poſſeſſions of 
Abraham had now devolved; the children that Ke- 
turah bore to Abraham having taken up their reſi- 
dence in other countries. : 

Death of Not long after the marriage of Iſaac, 
Abraham. Abraham departed this life, in the hundred 
and ſeventy-fifth year of his age. This man was 
equally renowned for his piety and virtue, and had 
rendered himſelf acceptable both to God and man. 
He was interred at Hebron, in the ſame ſepulchre 
with his wife Sarah, Iſaac and Iſhmael taking upon 
themſelves the care of his funeral. 


C HAP. XIII. 


The Birth of Eſau and Jacob. A Famine in the Land 

r obliges Iſaac to retire to Egypt. His 

eath drawing nigh, he ſends Eſau into the Fields, 

to procure him, ſome Veniſon. Jacob perſonates 

Eſau, and he ſurreptitiouſly obtains from his Father 
the Bleſſing intended for his Brother. 


N a ſhort time after the death of Abraham, the wife 
4 of Ilaac became pregnant, and increaſed ſo much 
in ſize, that her huſband, being greatly alarmed at the 
circumſtance, beſought the Almighty to reveal to him 


—— — 


the cauſe thereof. Ihe purport of the anſwer he re- 


No. 2. 


— — — 


eeived, was, that ſhe ſhould be delivered of twins, 
from whom two 1. nations ſhould proceed ; ami 
that the younger of the two ſhould, in proceſs of 
time, echpſe the glory of the elder. This ru” and - | 
was in due time verified; for Jeb born., 
ebecca brought forth twins, the elder of whom was 
covered with hair from head. to foot and as they 
came into the world, the younger was obſerved to be. 
holding the other by the heel. The firſt-born was the 
favourite of his father, and was named Eſau, or Seir, 
which ſignifies in the Hebrew language Hair; but 
Jacob, the younger, became the darling child of his 
mother. 28 
Ihe land of Canaan was at this time afflicted with a, 
terrible famine, and Egypt then enjoyed the greateſt 
abundance; Iſaac was inclined to go thither; but God 
diverted him from his deſign, and he repaired to 
Gerar. Upon his firſt arrival at that place, he was re- 
ceived by king Abimelech with every appearance of 
reſpett and friendſhip, in remembrance of the ancient, 
alliance which had ſubſiſted between him and Abraham. 
But this kindnèſs could not be expected to be of long 
continuance with a man who ſacrificed every conſidera- 
tion to his envy. He perceived that Iſaac enjoyed a 
larger portion of God's favour than himſelf, and there- 
fore diſmiſſed him from his court. Iſaac, penetrating 
into the cauſe of this change of diſpoſition in Abime- 
lech, withdrew to a place called the Valley, at a fmall 
diſtance from Gerar. As his men were employed in- 
digging for water at this place, the king's ſhepherds 
came to the ſpot, and prevented them from proceed- 
ing. They then repaired to another part, where they 
once more began to dig, but were interrupted as he- 
fore. At length, he obtained the king's permiſſion ta 
dig, and the place where he firſt found water he named 
Rooboth, which ſignifies large or ſpacious, Of the other 
two places, where he had been diſappointed, he called: 
one Eſcon, ſignifying contention ; — the other Sitenna, 
which being interpreted, means enmity. [bv 
Abimelech, conſcious of his own infincerity, ob- 
ſerved, with a jealous eye, the increaſing power and 
reputation of Iſaac, who, he was us gene we might, 
on a compariſon of his late unkind conduct with the 
favourable reception he had at firſt given him, be in- 
duced to revenge the inſult; he was, moreover, un- 
willing to ——_— the enmity of a man of Iſaac's tem- 
per and character. He, accordingly, tak- 1e bene 
ing with him one of the chief officers of his the treaty * 
court, repaired to the ſpot where Iſaac re- with Able? 
ſided, and propoſed to him a renewal of | '** 1,1 
the former —— which had ſubſiſted between them; 
with which Iſaac, recollecting the ancient friendſhip 
which his father and the king had mutually enter- 
tained, readily complicd ; and thus all diſagreement. 
between them ceaſed. ITO 
At the age of forty, Eſau, who was the favourite of, 
his father, married two wives; Adah, the daughter uf 
Elon, and Alibama, the daughter of Eſbion ; both 
perſons of diſtinguiſhed rank and high reputation in 
the land of Canaan, He contracted theſe marriages, 
without conſulting his father Iſaac on the ſubjett ; nor 
would he have been able to procure: his confent* 
G thereto, 
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thereto, Iſaac being fully determined not to form 
any alliance whatever with the Canaanites. As the 
matter, however, was irremediable, Iſaac judged it 
better to paſs the whole wer in ſilence, than to pro- 
ceed to the extremity of/compelling his ſon to diſmiſs 
the women. : 

een Iſaac, being now arrived at a very ad- 
get veniſon vanced age, and having, in part, at leaſt, 
for his father. if not totally, loſt his fight, called to him 
his ſon Eſau; and, after premiſing what he was about 
to ſay, with ſome reſlections on his age and infirmi- 
ties; grievouſly lamenting his incapacity to ſerve God, 
as wg re) formerly been accuſtomed to do ; and or- 
dering Efau to go into the fields, and endeavour to 
procure him ſome ſavoury food for his ſupper; he 
promiſed, at his return, to beſtow his r. on him, 
and to recommend him to the protection of Almighty“ 
God. © The period of my own exiſtence,” ſays he, 
* draws near; and, as our is uncertain, I cannot 
employ the ſhort Ai I have to live, in a more pro- 
per manner, than in offering up prayers to God for 
thy welfare and happineſs,” _ ; 
. Eſau having retired, to execute his fa- 
rus Jacob ther's commands, Rebecca, who had over- 
to procure the heard the converſation between them, con- 
* trived to transfer to Jacob, for whom ſhe 
had more affection than for his brother, the bleſſing 
which was intended for Eſau. She, therefore, or- 
dered Jacob to kill a kid, and have it prepared for 
ſupper. Jacob obeyed, being conſtantly obſervant of 
the orders of his mother; and, when ſupper was ready, 
he ſet it before his father, having taken the precaution 
to ſpread the ſkin of the kid over his hands and arms, 
that he might appear to his father to þe hairy, the bro- 
thers reſembling each other, in other reſpects, ſo 
ſtrongly, that it was impoſhble to diſtinguiſh one from 
the other : he was, however. in great agitation, leſt 
he ſhould be detetted in th poſture, and thereby 
draw upon himſelf a curſe, in d of a blefling. 

8 +4 Haac, noting ſome particularity in his 
Jacob geceives ſon's voice, bade nim draw ncar, and find- 
Eſau. ing his hands to be covered with hair, he 

obſerved, that the voice was Jacob's 
voice, but the hands were the hands of Eſau ;” and 
without farther heſitation, began to eat of the vic- 
tuals fet before him. The repaſt being finiſhed, he 
offered up a prayer to heaven in theſe words: 
Eternal God, from whom all created beings de- 
rive their origin! Thou haſt ſhowered down on my 
father, myſelf, and our offspring, a profuſion of the 


» 4 


® It appears that this was no common bleſſing that Iſaac meant for 
Eſau, but a ſolemn dying benediction, ſuch as pious parents in thoſe 
days were wont to beſtow upon their children, and which were held 
facred, and indeed were often prophetic of their future fortunes in the 
world, as in the caſe of Jacob, Gen. xlix. 1. But the difference be- 
tween him and Jacob was, that God had given Jacob a prophetic view 
of his intended diſpenſations to his deſcendants and their children; 
dat it is plain that Iſaac, in this place before us, had called Eſau with- 
out having received any particular revelation about him, for he de- 
figned. to tell him what God never intended ſhould belong to him. 


of his father to beſtow a bleſſing on him, as 


comforts of this life, and haſt promiſed us the en- 
joyment of ſtill greater bleſſings to come: make 
good, O Lord, thy gracious promiſes, and diſdain 
not the application of thy ſervant on account of his 
infirmities, which render him ſtill more ſenſible of 
his dependence on thee for his ſupport : Preſerve, 
I pray thee, this child from all evil; grant him 
length of days and all happineſs : bleſs him with the 

offeſſion of every worldly enjoyment which thou, 
in thy. wiſdom, ſhall deem conducive to his welfare ; 
render him the dread of his enemies, and an honour 
and comfort to his family and friends t.“ 

No ſooner had Iſaac concluded his prayer, than 
Eſau entered the room, being juſt returned from 
the chace; which circumſtance 4 to Iſaac 
the deception: but he thought proper to be ſilent 
on the matter. When the particulars of what had 
paſſed came to the knowledge of Eſau, he 33 

e had 
already conferred one on his brother. But Iſaac ex- 
cuſed himſelf ; declaring, that he was reſtricted both 
from withdrawing and from making a ſecond grant 
of the benedittion he had conferred on Jacob. Eſau 
was ſo much affected with the diſappointment, that he 
could not refrain from tears; an bis father, to com- 
fort him as far as lay in his power, affured him, that 
he and his poſterity thould excel in hunting, and in the 
profeſhon of arms: concluding, nevertheleſs, that he 
muſt be ſubjett to his 13 rother 7. 

Jacob, conſcious of the injury his bro- 
ther had ſuſtained from him, was violently — 4. 
apprehenſive of his reſentment; and Re- ment. 
becca, who was actuated by the ſame fears, 
in order to avert the danger, prevailed on Iſaac to 
ſend Jacob into Meſopotamia, to take a vife from 
among her kindred, reſiding in that country. 

Eſau, perceiving that he had highly diſobliged his 
father by forming an alliance with a Canaanitiſh fa- 
mily, which — were his profeſſed enemies, now 
took to wife Baſſemath, the — hter of Iſhmael, for 
whom he entertained a ſtronger affection, than for any 
of his other wives. 


. 

Jacob is ſent into Meſopotamia, to contract a Marriage 
with Rachel, the Daughter of Laban. His Viſion. 
He engages to ſerve Laban, on certain Conditions, and 
is deceived by him. | 


The ſupper caught by hunters was deſigned as a feſtival which 
was always uſual on a facrifice ; and Iſfic hoped and believed 
that the prayers uſed on thoſe occaſions would obtain bleſſings 
from the Almighty on the head of his ſon. 

+ Both Jacob and his mother Rebecca were highly blameable for 
practiſing this deception, nor can it eaſily be determined which was 
moſt ſo. The weet— of God muſt be taken into the account ; 
but never can be alledged as an excuſe for the double dealing of 
either the mother or the fon; bat, though he diſapproved of the act, 
he over-ruled it to bring about his own deſigns, 7 

: A 


=_ 


# diſcourage you; 


he — 
allembled about a well, and — 


— 


- tas . J. the ſolicitation of Rebecca, Iſaac ſent 


clopotam'* a match with the ws wp; N of Laban, Re- 
becca's brother. It happened that a mortal enmity 
ſubſiſted at this time between that family and the 
Canaanites; and, as the route which Jacob was to pur- 
ſue lay through the land of Canaan, he durſt not truſt 
himſelf in any of their houſes, but repoſed, during the 
night, in the open air; a ſtone, or a hillock ſerving 
him for a 2 On a certain night, as he lay thus 
at reſt, he had the following viſion. 
. He imagined that he ſaw a ladder placed 
es. on the earth, the top of which reached to 
the ſkies; and that a number of figures, reſembling, 
in form, the human race, but far exceeding them 1n 
ſize, and in the luſtre of their appearance, were con- 
— paſſing and repaſſing up and down the rounds 
thereof; the Almighty appearing in perſon at the top, 
and ſpeaking to him in theſe words: © You, Jacob, 
who are deicended from Ifaac and Abraham, men 
deſervedly famous for their faith and virtue, inſtead of 
pans, res of my care and protettion, under any de- 
gree of affliction whatever, ought rather to ſubmit 
cheerfully to your preſent troubles, with a firm re- 
liance on me to extricate you from your difficulties. 
Place your truſt in me, and be affured that you ſhall 
experience 1 * days. It was I who brought 
Abraham out of Meſopotamia hither, when he was 
driven from his poſſeſſions by thoſe of his own family; 
it was I who ſhowered down bleflings on your father, 
through the whole courſe of his life ; and I am deter- 
mined, if you will render yourſelf deſerving of my 
favour, to transfer to you thoſe bleſſings which I for- 
* conferred on your anceſtors. The bufineſs 
which is the objett of your preſent journey ſhall ſuc- 
ceed to your wiſh; you ſhall become the father of 
dutiful children, and your progeny ſhall be without 
number. To them and their poſterity will J give this 
land, as an inheritance ; and * ſhall plant colonies 
throughout the whole earth, and the iſlands, as far as 
the fun extends its influence. Let nothing, therefore, 
- but place an implicit confidence in 
my | v9 wy not only on the preſent occaſion, but 
in all caſes in future.“ | 

This viſion filled Jacob with rapture ; and he anoint- 
ed the ſtone on which he had repoſed ; vowing, at the 
ſame time, if God ſhould ever permit him to return 
home, to erett an altar on the ſpot, and to offer ſacri- 
hce thereon. This vow he afterwards performed ; 
dedicating to God the tenth of all his ſubſtance, for 
an oblation. And as a farther memorial of what had 
befallen him there, he named the place Bethel, or the 
Houſe of Gd. 

He then continued his journey, and, after a tedious 
pallage, arrived at Charran, where he found ſeveral 

epherds, and other young perſons, of both ſexes, 
water. He ac- 
coſted them, and begged a draught of water, to quench 
his thirſt ; and thus, by degrees, entered into diſcourſe 
with them; inquiring whether they knew Laban, and 
whether he lived in the neighbourhood ? They all 
anſwered in the affirmative, lng, that his daughter 
2 


Jacob into Meſopotamia, to treat of 
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and they were accuſtomed to feed their ſheep together, 
and that they were ſurpriſed ſhe had not joined them 

et. The virgin herſelf came to the ſpot, 
in the midſt of this converſation, and was 
acquainted by her companions with the 
inquiries which Jacob had made, concern- 
ing her father. She immediately, with an eager ſim- 

licity, began to queſtion him relative to the place 
rom whence he came, and the buſineſs which had 
brought him thither ; making him an offer, at the ſame 
time, of her ſervices. | * 

Jacob, charmed with her courteous behaviour, but 
much more ſo with the beauties of her perſon, inſtantly 
conceived a violent paſſion for her, and addrefled 
himſelf to her in theſe terms: © A firm friendſhip,” 
ſaid he, “ has ſubſiſted between our families, if you, 
fair virgin, are attually the daughter of Laban, a long 
time previous to the birth of either of us; Abraham 
Haran, and Nahor, being the ſons of Thares, an 
Bethuel, your grandfather, the fon of Nahor. Iſaac, 
my father, was — to Abraham by Sarah, the daugh- 
ter of Haran. Moreover, ay mother, Rebecca, is the 
ſiſter of your father, Laban, by the fame parents : thus 
you ſee, that we ſtand related to each other in the 
degree of couſin- germans; and the object of my 
preſent journey 1s, to renew the antient family league 
and compatt.” 
The virgin now recollected with how much affection 

ſhe had often heard her father ſpeak of Rebecca, and 
ſhe was ſo overjoyed with the idea of the pleaſure 
which he would derive from the circumſtance of Jacob's 
arrival, with tidings of that excellent woman, that ſhe 
burſt into tears of joy and affection, and, after havin 
ſaluted the youth, faid, © Thou bringeſt the moſt wel- 
come news imaginable both to my father and to the 
whole family. He, good man, was never ſo happy as 
when expatiating on the virtues of thy mother; and I 
am poſitive, he would not exchange the felicity which 
thy tidings will give him, for any other bleſſing under 
the ſun. Therefore, let us haſten to him Rachel con- 
without any farther delay.” She then in- duds Jacob to 
troduced him to Laban, who, as well as 5 Ro 
the reſt of the family, expreſſed the utmoſt ho behave 
joy on his unexpected arrival. 


acob meets 

achel, who 
courteouſly 
receives him. 


kinely tohim. 
He had been with the family but a few days, when 
Laban thought proper to compliment him upon the 
leaſure he protefled that he enjoyed in his conver- 
ation; at the ſame time expreſſing ſome ſurprize, that 
he ſhould have quitted his father and mother at a pe- 
riod when, from their extreme age, his preſence muſt 
have been moſt neceflary to them ; concluding with 
an aſſurance, that he would render him every ſervice 
in his power. Jacob, to ſatisfy his curioſity, gave him 
the 12 — ſhort abſtract of the hiſtory of his fa- 
mily. My mother, Rebecca,” ſaid he, * bore twin 
ſons, Eſau and myſelf. My father, being blind, was 
led, by the contrivance of my mother, to . confer on 
me the bleſſing he had meant for my brother. Eſau, 
therefore, conſiders me as a perſon who has 1 * — —4 
ed him in his juſt claim, both to his father's blethng, 
and the inheritance which God had aſſigned him, and 


he determined, in conſequence, to take away my = 
0 


o 
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To avoid the danger which threatened me, and in 
comphance with the injunttion of my mother, I have 
fled to thee for protettion, as to the neareſt relation 
ſhe has living ; and it is on thee, next under God, that 
I depend for my ſafety.” Laban gave him the ſtronger 
aſſurances of his favour, not only in conſideration of 
his own good qualities, but allo, as being the fon of 
his filter : ſaying, he ſhould ever entertain the ſin— 
cerelt attection for her, whatever the diſtance might 


be that ſhould 7 gp them; adding, that, for the 


1 he would give him the ſuperintendency of 
his flocks and ſhepherds, and that, whenever he ſhould 
think proper to return home, he might depend on a 
gratification ſuitable to his merit. 
1 Jacob, who was deſirous of continuing 
jerve Laban in the family on any terms, conſented to 
revenyearsfor Laban's propoſal, on condition that he 
: might have Rachel in marriage, as the re- 
ward of his ſervices; declaring that he loved her to 
excels, not only on account of her own rare merit, 
but alſo, as having been the providential inſtrument of 
his introduttion to the family. Laban inſtantly ra- 
tiſied the condition, with earneſt expreſſions of joy; 
___—— that he ſhould prefer him before all men 
iving for a ſon-in-law ; but gave him to underſtand, 
at the lame time, that he mult wait awhile for the exe- 
cution of the agreement, as it would not be with- 
out great unwillingneſs that he ſhould ſuffer his 
daughter to go ſo far from him, as to the land of 
Canaan ; having, to ſay the truth, almoſt repented, at 
times, the ſending his ſiſter thither. To prove the 
diſintereſtedneſs of his views, Jacob engaged to wait, 
and contratted to ſerve his intended father-in-law for 
the term of ſeven years *. 
Laban's de- Preciſely on the concluding day of the 
cet. above term, Laban prepared the nuptial 
feaſt, and, having previouſly intoxicated Jacob, late 
at night, and in the dark, tly conducted to his 
bed the blear- eyed eldeſt {ii , inſtead of the younger. 
Jacob having diſcovered the impoſition, expoſtu- 
lated with him on this breach of faith : but Laban at- 
tempted to vindicate his conduct, on the plea of ne- 
ceſſity; alledging, that the cuſtom of the country 
would not permit the younger ſiſter to be married be- 
fore the elder, and Cilemaly proteſting that he was to- 
tally uninfluenced by any malicious motive on this 
occaſion : © But, the diſappointment you have now 
experienced,” ſaid he, © need not be any obſtacle to 
your marrying Rachel at a future time; for, if you 
will engage yourſelf to me for another term of ſeven 
years, at the expiration thereof ſhe ſhall be deli- 
vered to you, unveiled, and in the face of day; and 
thus you will be guarded againſt every danger of a 
ſecond deception.” Jacob, who was guided ſolely by 


ah 


— — 


* It was not the cuſtom of thoſe countries for fathers to give dow- 
ry with their daughters, but to receive it from their ſons-in-law, Ger. 
XXXIV. 12, 1 Sam, xviii. 23, 25, 27. Thus as Jacob had no money 
to purchaſe a wife, he offers his ſervice for ſeven years inſtead of it. 

7 In the text, Gen. xxx. 31. we read, Leah was hated,” i. e. leſs 


beloved, according to the Hebrew idiom, Mal. i. 2, 3. Lale xiv. 26. 


— — — —— — 


ad 


the dictates of his paſſion, yielded to this pv given 


« propoſition alſo: and, having completed in marriage to 


the term of his contract, received Rachel Job. 
for his wile. 

Laban had given to his daughters two maidens, 
who were to attend them, not altogether in the capa- 
city of menial ſervants, though they were, neverthe- 
leſs, to be ſubſervient to their commands : Zilpah at- 
tended on Leah, and Bilhah on Rachel. As Rachel 
evidently poſſeſſed a greater ſhare of Jacob's affection 
than her liter Leah t, the latter was greatly afflicted on 
that account, yet ſhe {till entertained hopes that, by 
bringing him children, ſhe might, at length, win him 
to herſelf. This, accordingly, happened : for hav- 
ing borne to him a ſon, whom ſhe named Reuben, or 
divine mercy, this circumſtance influenced him to fa- 
vour her, and ſhe had afterwards three other ſons, who 
were called Simeon, ſignifying Gad is favourable ; Levi, 
or the ſuppart of ſociety; and * or thankſgiving, 

Rachel was very apprehenſive, leſt the fruitfulneſs of 
her ſiſter ſhould, in part, abate Jacob's attachment to 
herſelf, and, therefore, contrived to deceive him, by 
ſubſtituting her woman, Bilhah, in her place; and by 
her Jacob had a ſon, named Dan, or the judgement / 
God, and ſhe was ſome time afterwards delivered of 
Naphtali, ſignifying artificial ; alluding to the circum- 
ſtances of Rachel's craft, in her contention with her 
ſiſter for children. Leah afterwards adopted her 
ſiſter's arts, and introduced Zilpah to Jacob, who 
bore him two ſons, one of which was named Gad, 
ſignifying by chance; and the other Aſer, or beautifying, 
becauſe they obtained honour by the tranſaction. 

On a certain day, as the two liſters were fitting to- 
gether, Reuben, Leah's eldeſt ſon, brought ſome 
mandrake apples to his mother. Rachel was eagerly 
deſirous to partake of them, but was refuſed by the 
other, who peeviſhly told her, that it was unreaſon- 
able to think of depriving her of her huſband and her 
apples alſo ; but Rachel, to ſoothe her, offercd to re- 
linquiſh Jacob to her for that night. The propoſal 
was accepted ; and Leah, afterwards, bore other 
children; as Iſſachar, which ſignified born for hire; Ze- 
bulon, or a pledge of ve; and a daughter, named Di- 
nah. A conſiderable time elapſed before Rachel be- 
came pregnant, but, at 2 ſhe was delivered of 
a ſon, who was named Joſeph, ſignifying an addition. 

Jacob had now ſerved his father-in-law, Jacob refolves 
in the ſtation of a ſuperintendent over his t return 
ſhepherds and herdſmen, full twenty years: ; 
he, therefore, began to entertain thoughts of return- 
ing home, and of conducting his wives thither with 
him. But, it was neceſſary to act with caution ; as he 
was conſcious that Laban would throw every obſtacle 
in the way of his deſign. He determined, however, 


And this inſtance furniſhes a argument againſt bigamy in gene- 
ral; for it is morally — for — man m,n his — ſo 
equally berween his wives, but that he muſt love the one better than 
the other. Hence ſays Andromache in Euripides: 'Tis net right for 
one man to poſſeſs two wives ; but if they would live well, they Huld Iave 


but one. 2 


tg 


ſulted his wives on the ſubject, 
well incline 
immediately, with 


of the flocks. 
father had been accuſtomed to worſhi 
reſpett ſhe bore them, for her huſband had convinced 
her of the folly of fuch adoration ; but ſhe imagined 
that, in caſe her father ſhould overtake them in their 
flight, theſe images might prove the means of effett- 
ing a reconciliation between Laban and her huſband. 

Labinpurfues No ſooner did Laban become acquaint- 
and overtakes ed, on the following day, with Jacob's ſe- 
_ cret departure, and all the attendant cir- 
cumſtances, than he aſſembled a ſtrong party of able 
followers, and went in purſuit of him. In the even- 


ing of the ſeventh day, he overtook Jacob and hiscom- | 
ny, as they were fitting on a hillock, to reſt them- | 
. after the fatigue of the day's journey: but, it 
being late, Laban and his ary iy themſelves down | 
t, appeared to Laban | 

rictly enjoined him rather to ac- | 
commodate matters than offer the leaft violence to his | x 
| ed; all which he confirmed with the ſolemnity of an 
e —C their numbers, as, | 


to * — During the nig 
in a dream, and 


fugitive children; cautioning him, moreover, not to 

deſpiſe them on th 

in that caſe, he would himſelf fight on their fide. 

— Early the next morning, Laban ſent for 
; 

dence of a man w 


firſt related to him his dream, Laban began to re- 


proach him, for leaving him in a clandeſtine manner, | 
and for taking away his effects after the great inti- | 


macy which had ſubſiſted between them. 
Who vindi- 
cates himſelf. 6 That it was natural for a man, who h 
been fo long abſent from his native country, to wiſh 
to return thither ; that, with reſpet to the charge of 
robbery and injuſtice, he was diſpoſed to appeal to 
the deciſion of any other perſon rather than Laban 
himſelf ; that he thought himſelf intitled rather to his 
acknowledgments for the care he had taken to im- 
prove his eſtate, than to his reproaches for having re- 
erved to himſelf fo ſmall a pittance out of it; and 
that, in the caſe of his taking his wives with him at 
his departure, both he and they had acted ſolely in 
conformity to their 8 duty.” Thus much he 
faid in vindication of himſel 


reproaches ; complaining, and expreſſing great fur- 
eine, that having —. his — with un- 


impeached fidelity, for the long term of twenty years, | 


he ſhould now be treated as the worſt of foes. 
Jacob certainly had ſufficient cauſe to complain of 


pr 


* It was not only in order to reconcile Eſau to him that he fent 
theſe meſſengers to his brother, but alſo to apprize him that he 
brought his ſubſtance with him from Haran, and that he was not 
going into Canaan to do him any injury : whereas had he returned 

7 without Efau's knowledge, Eſau 

O. 2. 


Jacob, who came to him with the confi- | 
is ſenſible of no crime. Having | 


Jacob replied, in vindication of —— | 
| Interview between Facob and Eſau, which terminates 


; and then adverted to 
the conduct of Laban, on whom he retorted his own | 


might have thought that Ja- 
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to adopt no reſolution, till he ſhould firſt have con- | 
bi and have learned how | 
they were diſpoſed to the meaſure. Finding them 
to accompany him, he departed | 
ith his two wives, their attend- | 
ants and children; and taking with him one half | 
Rachel ſecreted the idols which her | 
: not from any 


the uſage he had received from Laban, who, obſerving 
that God manifeſted a ſtrong predilettion for Jacob, 
repeatedly impoſed upon his credulity by fair ſpeeches 
and promiſes ; engaging, at one time, to beltow on 
him all the white cattle which ſhould be produced in 
the courſe of the year; and at another, all the black ; 
and when, at the expiration of the twelve-month, he 
found that the ſhare promiſed to Jacob amounted to 
the greater part of the cattle produced in the time, he 
refuſed to fulfil his engagement till the following year; 
being pre-determined to pay no more regard to his ſti- 
pulation, at the end of that period, than he had done 
on former occaſions, if his intereſt ſhould require it. 
But to return : 


| Rachel had ſecreted the idols in her ſaddle, and pre-" . 
tended to have a diſorder incidental to he 


r ſex _ 
her. Laban, pom ge whom Jacob had given free 
permiſſion to make a thorough ſearch for the images, 
— her by, not imagining that, in her 

e would fufkt 
ſon. Laban, thereupon, entered into a Reconeitiati- 
covenant with Jacob; forgave his daugh- = between 
ters all that had paſſed, a promiſed that, agg 
for the future, they ſhould hold the fame y x enn 
place in his affection they had ever poſſeſſ- A frieadbip. 


condition, 


oath. This ceremony was performed on a mountain, 


| on which they cretted a pillar, reſembling an aſtar, 


and they ſtyled it, and all the adjacent country, Ga- 
laud, or the Hill of Witneſs. After the ratification of the 
league between them, they feaſted together, and 
then ſeparated; Laban returning to his home, and 
Jacob continuing his way to the land of Canaan. 


er any thing facred to be ſo near her per- 


C H A P. XV. 


| amicabiy. 
A Jacob purſued his journey to the land of Cana- 


an, he had ſeveral viſions, all tending to give him 


hopes of future ſucceſs; and the o+_ where the Al- 
mighty was pleaſed to grant him theſe revelations, he 
named the Field Gad. But he ſtill bore in mind the 
ancient reſentment of Eſau; and, therefore, privately 
exerted all his endeavours to diſcover how his brother 
ſtood diſpoſed to him; ſending, moreover, ſeveral 
meſſengers “ to find out his reſidence, and to addreſs 
him, in his name, to the following effect: That per- 


ceiving he had drawn upon himſelf the reſentment of 
{ his brother 
| confident that his long abſence muſt have obliterated. 


be retired from his own country; b 

all remembrance of diſagreements, he was now on 
his return home, dry his wives, children, and trea- 
ſures; propoſing to himſelf, as the firſt wiſh of his 


tt. 


cob had got the —_— his father; and 
when he came at Ifaac's death to take away with him to Edom what 


bis father had to leave him, he might have looked upon Jacob as hay. 


ing defrauded him of his right. 
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heart, to ſhare the wealth God had fo profuſely be- 
ſtowed on him, in common with his brother.” 

This meaſure afforded Eſau ſuch heart. felt ſatisfac- 
Meetingofthe tion, that he inſtantly began his journey, 
ewo brothers. at the head of four hundred men, to meet 
him on the road. When Jacob learnt that Eſau was 
approaching at the head of ſo numerous a party, he 
was ſomewhat confounded ; but, quickly recovering 
himſelf, determined, with the divine aſſiſtance, to re. 
ps any attack that might be made on him. He formed 

is men into two bodies; ordering the firſt to advance, 
and the other to keep at ſuch a diſtance, as to be able 
to ſecond the firſt, in any advantage which they might 
obtain, or to ſupport them, in caſe they ſhould be re- 

ulſed. Having made theſe preparations, he ſent 
— of his people before, with preſents to his brother, 
of different ſpecies of animals, ſome for uſe, others 
for curioſity. Theſe he ordered to march at a diſtance 
from each other, that they might appear more nume- 
rous than they in reality were ; and he particularly en- 
joined the perſons who condutted them, to ſhew the 
utmoſt deference and reſpett to Eſau ; truſting hereby 
to diſpel any rancour which might yet remain in his 
brother's mind. The whole day was — in adjuſtin 
the diſpoſition of the e at night they marched. 
After they had croſſed the torrent of Jabac, Jacob 
Jacob wreſtles _ at a ſmall diſtance behind, an angel 
with anangel. + laid his hands on him; and Jacob wreſt- 
ling with the angel“, overcame him; whereupon he 
heard a voice, ſpeaking to him in theſe words: 
„Thou mayeſt with reaſon boaſt of the advantage 
thou-haſt obtained over me; for it is not a common 
adverſary, but an angel of the Lord whom thou haſt 
foiled. This ſhall ſerve thee for a token, that thy poſ- 
terity ſhall never become extinct, and that in all th 
conteſts thou ſhalt prove victorious.” The angel, 
thereupon, gave him the title of Ifrac], which in the 
Hebrew ſignifies ſtruggling. Jacob had prayed for a 
revelation of his future fortune. when he perceiv- 
ed that it was an angel who {p.. .- to him, he urged 
him to be explicit; and this being complied with, the 
angel diſappeared. The joy which Jacob felt on this 
occaſion was ſuch, that he named the ſpot, whereon 
the incident happened, Phanuel, ſignifying the face of 
Gad. In this conteſt, one of the ſinews of his thigh was 
firained, upon which account he would never after- 
wards cat of that part of any animal; in which the 
Jews follow his example to this day. 

Jacob being informed that Efau was approaching, 
ordered his wives and their attendants to walk ata 
diſtance from his troops, that, in caſe his brother 
ſhould think proper to attack him, they might ſee the 
engagement without ſharing the danger. 


— 1 But when Jacob perceived that Eſau drew 
an affetion- near with looks of complacency and peace, 
are falutation he ran towards him, and threw himſelf at 


his feet. Eſau raiſed him up, embraced 


An angel in the form of a man; the ſame that he had ſeen at 
Be.hel, as we are told in Hiſca xii. 4. It was an angel who repre- 
ſented the Almighty, and gs therefore called God, Ger. xxxii. 28, 
90. Hence ſome have taken him for the eternal Logos, or San of 
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him, and with 2 reſpecting the women 


and children, earneſtly preſſed him to accompany him 
to his father's houſe. Jacob, however, declined the 
invitation; alledging, that his horſes and cattle were 
too much tired to continue the journey; and Eſau 
thereupon departed to his habitation at Seir ; which 
was ſo named on account of the hairineſs of his 


perſon, 


CHAP. XVI. 
The Rape of Dinah. Slaughter of the Sichemites. 


cles, and from thence went to Sichem, in the land 
Canaan. It chanced that the inhabitants ,,., 


J's: repaired to the place called the Taberna- 
0 * . 
were engaged in the celebration of a fEſti- Dinah, the 


val; and Dinah, the only daughter of Ja- dzusbter 
cob, went thither, to gratify her 8 of Jacob. 
and obſerve the cuſtoms of the women of the country, 


Sichem, the ſon of king Emmor, conceiving a paſſion 
for her, carried her off, and violated her. Being till 
greatly enamoured of the damſel, he aſked the conſent 
of his father to marry her; and he not onl readily 
yielded thereto, but went in perſon to Jacob, to ob- 
tain his compliance. Jacob was greatly perplexed 
what anſwer to give the king; ſeeing that 2 conſci- 
ence forbad him to marry his daughter to a perſon of a 
different religion from himſelf; yet neither could he 

with propriety, rejett the application of a perſon o 

the petitioner's diſtinguiſhed rank. After — deli- 
beration, however, he determined to requeſt a ſhort 


time to conſider of the matter; and the king quitted 
him, in full confidence of ſucceeding in his views. 


 Whenthe ſons of Jacob became acquainted with the 
— that had been offered to their ſiſter, and the 
ropoſal made by Emmor, they were ſo much con- 
ounded, that they could not determine what meaſures 
to adopt; but Simeon and Levi, the brothers of Dinah 
by the ſame mother, concerted a deſign, which, 
without the privity of their father, they executed in 
the following manner. 
Embracing the opportunity of the next 


* 3% * Simeon nd 
feſtival at Sichem, they, at a late hour of lei 1 
the night, entered the city, overpowered 3 

ir er, 


the guards, whom drowſineſs and ebriet 
had rendered an eaſy conqueſt, and killed all the 
males they could find, among whom were the king 
and his ſon; ſparing the women alone : after the 
completion of this enterprize, they conducted Dinah 
back to their father's houſe. The barbarity of this 
action ſtruck Jacob with the utmoſt horror, and 
highly incenſed him againſt his ſons; but God com- 
forted him in a dream, bidding him take courage 
and cleanſe his tents, and to perform the ſacrifice 


— 


God. This angel laid hold on him, and entered with him into a 
wreſtling match, according to the cuſtom of thoſe countries, in or- 
der to teach him, by this ſymbolical repreſentation, how eaſy it is 
for God to make the weakeſt an over-match for the moſt * k 
nic 
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which he vowed, in conſequence of the viſion while 
on his journey into Meſopotamia. 

While Jacob was employed in the execution of 
this command, he accidentally diſcovered the gods 
of Laban, which Rachel, unknown to him, had buried 
under an oak, He then went to Beth-el, where he 
had the viſion, and there performed ſacrifice. From 
Death of thence he repaired to Ephrata, at which 
Rachel. place Rachel died in child-birth, and was 
buried; being the only 9 5 of the family who 
was not interred at Hebron. He was greatly 
affected by this incident; but, the child ſurviving, 
he named him Benjamin, from the great grief he gave 
his m:ther *. 

Jacob had twelve ſons and one daughter. Of theſe, 
eight were legitimate ; fix being by Leah; and two 
by Rachel; of the four illegitimate children, to 
were born to him by Zilpah, and the ſame number by 
Bilhah. Their names have been already given in a 
preceding chapter. 


This is an error. In Gen. xxxv. 18. 
„ She called his name Ben-oni (fon of ſorrow) ; but Jacob called 
him Benjamin” (ſon of my right hand, or ſtrength). And it is ob- 


11 6 -Þ 


the reading is, 


[| 


gr 


Death and bu« 


From Ephrata Jacob went to Hebron, Danis 


in the land of Canaan, at which place | 
Iſaac then dwelt; but they reſided together for a 
ſhort time only. Rebecca died ſome time previous 
to Jacob's arrival, and Ifaac did not long ſurvive 
her. He was interred by Eſau and Jacob in the fa- 
mily ſepulchre in Hebron, where his wife alſo had 
been laid. Iſaac, by his virtuous conduct, ren- 
dered himſelf acceptable in the light of God, and, 
next to Abraham, appeared to be the peculiar fayou- 
rite of heaven. He paſſed through hfe in the uni- 
form and exemplary practice of piety and virtue, and 
died in the hundred and eighty- fifth year of his age. 
After the death of Iſaac, the two bro- 


thers, Eſau and Jacob, ſhared their — — pg 
ſeſſions between them; and Eſau, hav- their palef= * 


ing yielded to his brother the city of 
Hebron, withdrew himſelf to Seir, where he fixed 
his reſidence. The whole country of Idumæa be- 
longed to him, and he named it, after himſelf, Edom. 


— 


ſerved, that both names were verified in the fates of his poſterity, no 
tribe being more valorous, yet none ſo ſubject to ſorrowful difafters, 


as the tribe of Benjamin. 
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Joſepli's Dreams. He becomes the Envy of his Bre- 
| thren, who conſpire againſt kis Life. 


ACOB was one of the happieſt of mankind : be- 
ing particularly favoured by the divine provi- 
dence and protection, he not only ſurpaſſed all 

his neighbours in wealth and power, but was alſo bleſſ- 
ed with a numerous progeny, who were equally re- 
no&vned for their induſtry, valour, and prudence ; 
and whoſe very ſufferings and affliftions it pleaſed Go 
to render advantageous to them, by making them the 
bappy inſtruments of extricating our anceſtors from 
the bondage of the Egyptians. 

Joſeph, whom Rachel bore to Jacob, was the fa- 
vourite of his father, as well on account of his mental, 
as perſonal qualifications *. The predilection, which 
his father conſtantly manifeſted for him, excited the 
jealouſy and ill will of the reſt of his brethren; and 
theſe diſguſts received additional force, from the cir- 
cumſtance of certain dreams, which Joſeph commu- 
nicated to his brethren, at different times, all appear- 


oP We Nad, Gen. xxxvii. 2. that © the lad was with the ſons of 
Pilhah, and with the ſons of Zilpab, his ſather's wives.” His mo- 


* 


ing to prognoſticate his future felicity, power, and 
pre-eminence. | 
Having been ſent, by his father, to affiſt his bre- 
thren in reaping, he had a dream, which differed 
widely from thole fantaſtic creations of the brain, to 
which the appellation of Dreams is ufually given. He 
made his brothers acquainted with the particulars of 
this viſion, and deſired them to ſolve it.“ I dreamt.” 
ſaid he, © that I faw my own ſheaf of wheat ſtandin, 
erett, and thoſe of all my brethren haſtening, an 
roſtrating themſelves before it.” This dream might 
ave been expounded without much difficulty, as it 
plainly portended the great power which Joſeph was 
to acquire over the reſt of his brethren. But they 
pretended an — 2 to explain the meaning of 
; praying cn ly, over; for heaven to avert 
„ and conceiving a ſtill grea ? 
Joſeph, than before. 4 nnn, 
A ſecond viſion, which he had, was of a ſtill more 
ay ray re kind than the former. He imagined 
that he ſaw the ſun, moon, and eleven flars, deſcend- 


ther being dead, he was brought vp amongſt the ſons of the — 
maids: probably becauſe they were — Jef likely to uſe — 
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ing from the ſkies, and doing bim reverence. Still 
unconſcious of the evil deſigns of his brethren, Jo- 
ſeph alſo communicated this viſion to his father, in 
their hearing, and expreſſed an earneſt deſire to be 
acquainted with the tendency of it. Jacob was 
Roy pleaſed with this dream +; conſidering it as 
a preſa 

Toleph, and of the honour which, in proceſs of time, 


e ſhould receive both from his father and brothers. 


The ſun and moon he expounded to mean the father 
and mother; it being the office of the one to increaſe 
and nouriſh, and of the other to give form and 
ſtrength; and he ſuppoſed the eleven ſtars to ſignify 
the 3 brethren, who alſo derived their know- 


ledge and virtue from above. ; 
This was, doubtlefs, a rational inter- 


Envy and L ] 
8 retation of the dream in queſtion, but 
8 it = great offence to the brethren of 
againſt him. Joſeph, who, on the contrary, ought 


to have rejoiced in the proſpect of their brother's 


omiſed happineſs, inft-ad of envying ſo near a re- 
| far — 


ion thoſe a es and benefits which they mould 
not have regretted the poſſeſſion of to a ſtranger. But 
to that height had their inveteracy againſt. him now 
ariſen, that nothing leſs than his life would fatisf 
them: and this was the method they took to effe 
their purpoſe. No ſooner was the harveſt over, 
than —— removed, with their flocks, to Sichem, 
which place is remarkable for the excellency of its 
paſture; but without giving their father the leaſt 
intimation of their departure. When they had been 
one ſome time, and no intelligence being received 
y Jacob of the place to which they had retired, he 
diſpatched Joſeph to obtain all poſſible informa- 
tion concerning them, and bring him an account 
immediately of their ſituation, and the ſtate of the 


flocks. 


— 
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105 Tie Conſpiracy of Foſeph's Brethren : his Life is pre- 


ſerved through the Interceſſion and Propoſal of Reu- 
ben, and he is ſold to Arabian Merchants. 


OSEPH, in obedience to his father's 


Joſeph's bre- : . 
thren conſpire commands, went in ſearch of his bre- 
agaialt him. thren, and upon his arrival among them, 


they rejoiced exceedingly; and, conſidering him as 
an enemy whom God had delivered into their power, 
were deſirous of putting thair ſanguinary purpoſe 
into immediate execution, But Reuben crete bbs 
utmoſt powers of perſuaſion, by endeavouring to 


+ Dreaming has by many been conſidered as the living active 
ſtate of the ſoul during ſleep; and we find from many paſſages in the 
facred ſcripture, that while people were aſleep, God often revealed 
future events to them, either in a way of mercy, or upon ſome 
extraordinary occaſion. A viſible repreſentation was here made to 
Joſeph, that one day he would be ſuperior to his brethcen ; but all 


ge of the future happineſs and glory of his ſon | 


revail upon them to ſhew favour to Joſeph, ; repre- 
enting to them how hateful they would render them- 
ſelves both in the ſight of God and man, by ſacrificing 
their brother to the deſperate and unnatural enmity 
they had conceived againſt him. He uſed man 
arguments to diſcourage the aſſaſſination; but find- 
ing that neither religion, reaſon, nor humanity 
would prevail with his brethren, and that they were 
inflexibly determined againſt Joſeph, he ſuggeſted a a 
way to mitigate the rigour of the ſentence hey had 
pronounced. Addreſſing himſelf to them, he ſaid, 
* Since you are inexorably determined upon the 
deſtruction of the p_—_ do not aggravate your 
crime by ſhedding his blood: caſt him into ſome 
adjacent pit, and leave him there to periſh; by which 
means the crime itſelf will be leſſened in ſome de- 

ree, and you will evade the ſeverity of reproach.” 
[his qualifying propofal being aſſented to, Reuben 
tied a cord round the body of Joſeph, and having il 
carefully lowered him into a dry well, departed in 
ſearch of his ſheep. | 

Soon after this, a company of Arabian Joſeph ſold to 
merchants* appeared, who were Iſhmael- the likmael. 
ites, and were on thetr way from Galaad. 
conveying ſpices and other articles, the produce of 
Syria, into Egypt. In order to diſpoſe of Joſeph 
ſo that oy — t never ſee him again, and yet not 
ſtain their hands with his blood, Judas propoſed ſell- 
ing him to theſe merchants; which being agreed 
to, he was taken up from the well, and the merchants 
paid twenty pieces of ſilver for him, and took him 
17 * He was at this time ſeventeen years old. 

The care of Reuben now vas, to form ſuch excuſes 
to his father, as might prevent the ſuſpicion of un- 
fair practices in his brethren. Some time was em- 
1 in debates upon this matter; and it was, at 
ength, reſolved to take the travelling coat which 
had been ſtripped from Joſeph, and, a 
and ſtaining it with goat's blood, to produce it,to 
Jacob, as an evidence that his child had been de- 
ſtroyed by ſome voracious animal. With this pre- 
tence, they went to their father, and ſhewed him 
the coat, in a torn and bloody condition; ſaid they | 
had not ſeen him, and were apprehenſive he had 
fallen a prey to ſome wild beaſt. Jacob, who had 
before received ſome flight intimation of his ſon's 
misfortune, entertained a hope that he might have 
been taken priſoner, or, that he was detained by a 
{till more favourable accident: but upon ſeeing the 
bloody coat, he inſtantly knew it to be Joſeph's, and 
concluding him to have been deyoured, clothed | 
himfelf in ſackcloth, and gave way to the moſt paſ- 
ſionate lamentations and inconſolable forrow for his 
ſuppoſed death. 4g 


rape... 


er tearing it 


. 


the effect it had on them was, to procure and increaſe their hatred 
to him, as by the ſequel. 

In the ge of the preſent times, it is called a caravan; 
merchants not aring, even to this day, to travel alone, or in ſmall 
numbers, in thoſe eaſtern countries, through the deſerts, for fear of 


robbery or of wild beaſts, 
CHAP. 


T'H E 
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CH AP. III. 


ofeph is fold into Egypt. His exemplary Cynlinence, 
e tempted to Lewdneſs by the Wife of Potiphar, 
who, at her Inſtigation, throws him into Priſon. 


oſeph in HE merchants who had purchaſed 
— Joſeph, proceeded to Egypt, and 
there ſold him to Potiphar, an officer of diſtin- 
guiſhed rank in the ſervice of king Pharaoh, by 
whom he was not treated as a menial ſervant, but, 
on the contrary, with every inſtance of liberalit 
and kindneſs : he was allowed opportunities for cul- 
tivating the ſtudy of literature, and, in a ſhort time, 
was advanced to be ſuperintendent of Potiphar's 
houſe. This change of fortune had no effect upon 
the ſteady integrity of Joſeph, the 1 and 
prudence of whoſe conduct afforded an inſtance 
that true virtue will not yield to the temptations 
and circumſtances of life. 

His mifires He was remarkable for perſonal attrac- 
tempts him'® tions; and the wife of his maſter ſoon dil- 
neſs. tinguiſhed his ſuperior qualifications, and 
became violently enamoured of him. . Preſuming on 
the inferiority of Joſeph's ſituation, ſhe imagined 
that a motive of ambition would incite him toa _ 
acceptance of her offer, but entertained not the lea 
idea of the inflexible dignity of his mind. She ſig- 
nified her intention to proſtitute herſelf, by intima- 
tions too palpable to be miſconceived : but upon the 
firſt hint, he rejected her invitation, and adviſed 
her utterly to ſuppreſs her unruly defires of what 
ſhe could not poſſibly obtain ; urging, that he could 
not return affront and treachery for the kindneſs 
and generoſity he had experienced from his maſter. 
He ſaid, he would chearfully obey her lawful com- 
mands, and ſhould think himſelf highly honoured 
by them ; but that he could not condeſcend to per- 
form a guilty action. She was greatly diſappointed 
by this refuſal, which, however, ſerved but more to 
inflame the paſſhon ſhe had conceived, and was de- 
termined to gratify ; and for gs ſhe ſug- 
geſted the following ſtratagem: A feſtival was hold- 
en, whereon it was uſual for the women of rank to 
aſſemble ; ſhe counterfeited indiſpoſition, and re- 
mained in her chamber, where ſhe procured Joſeph 
to be introduced to her, and behaved to him with 
lingular complacency and tendernels. 

She accompanied her laſcivious conver- 
ſation with tears, prayers, and menaces; 
but all were ineffettual to ſeduce him 
from his duty; and, conſcious that no puniſhment 
could be adequate to his demerits, ſhould he yield 
to the ſolicitations of this baſe woman, he reſolved 
to brave every danger, rather than to comply there- 


) 


ſoſeph flies 
from the adul- 


tereſls. 


— ———— * 


* - ® Joſeph does not reproach this ſhameleſs woman (as he juſtly 
might have done) with want of modeſty, with indelicacy, and 
adultery ; but nobly and piouſly urges the heĩnouſneſs of the crime, 
W * it a great wickedneſs, and fin againſt God; and, in his 

. 
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with. Neither did he omit to 
duties ſhe owed to herſelf, her 
world“. He m___ many arguments, to bring her 
back to a ſenſe of decency and reaſon : but this was 
_ adding fuel to flame; for, perceiving that ſhe 
could effect nothing by intreaty, ſhe had recourſe 
to violence, and, feizing hold of his garment, en- 
deavoured to force him toa compliance with her libi- 
dinous defires. But his indignation againſt this 
ſhameleſs woman roſe to ſuch a height, that, break- 
ing from her, he haſtily quitted the chamber, and 
left his garment in her hand. For a ſhort interval, 
her mind was violently agitated, between the indig- 
nity of the repulſe, and the apprehenſion of a dt. 
covery ; but ſhe quickly determined to ſhelter her- 
{elf from every dangerous conſequence, by accuſing 
Joſeph: thus, at once providing for herown ſecurity, 
and 14 ing her malice. She, accordingly, con- 
fined herſelf cloſely to her chamber affe ing to 
be in great trouble and affliction. Juſt at this june- 
ture, her huſband came into the chamber, and, ob- 
ſerving the diforder and confuſion which was viſible 
in her face, earneſtly requeſted her to acquaint him 
with the cauſe thereof. 
She made a moſt plauſible ſpeech accuſing this 
innocent young man, which, together with the tears 
and paſhonate geſtures with which it was accom- 
pR__ ſo effettually impoſed on the credulity of 
otiphar, that, without making any manner of in- 
_y into the foundation' of the charge againſt Jo- 
eph, he ordered him to be confined in the common 
priſon, which was appropriated to the reception of 
the moſt notorious criminals. 


ſent to ker the 
ſband, and the 


L 


H PF: IV; 


In conſequence of a groundleſs Accuſation, Foſeph is lodge 
in Priſon. Circumſtances attending him during his 
Confinement. His Interpretation of ſeveral Dreams. 


OSEPH patiently ſubmitted to his pn con. 

ſevere treatment, appearing neither du of Joſeph 
ſolicitous to vindicate his own. conduct, in priſon. 
nor to deſtroy the credibility of the charge alledged 
againſt him; but, ſatisfied with his innocence, che- 
riſhed the comfortable hope that the power of the ſu- 
preme Being would enable him to riſe ſuperior to the 
rage of his malicious enemies; and the providence of 
God was ſhewn towards him in the following inſtance : 
the gaoler became ſo prejudiced in his — by 
the gracefulneſs of his perſon, his pleaſing addreſs, 
candour, diligence, and integrity, that he freed him 
of his irons, and ſhewed him other marks of favour 


expoſtulation with her, collects together all the a 
1 that would attend his complying with 
res. | 


I : 5 and 


vating eir- 


unlawſul 
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and reſpeA, which his fellow-priſoners were not 
indulged with“. ; 
Times were allowed for the priſoners to converſe 


together; and Pharaoh's butler, who formerly held a 


high place in the eſtimation of the king, being under 
confinement, on account of ſome diſpleaſure his 
maſter had conceived againſt him, an intimacy was 
contracted between him and Joſeph. This man, dil- 
tinguiſhing Joſeph for the ſuperiority of his under- 
ſtanding, communicated to him a dream, and re- 
neſted him to give an interpretation of it; ſaying, 
that his unhappineſs, conſequent on the king's dil- 
_ pleaſure, was aggravated by the perplex- 

The butier's ity occaſioned by ſeveral extraordinary 
2 dreams and viſions. I imagined,” ſaid 
he, © that I beheld three bunches of ripe grapes, 
depending on three ſeveral branches of a vine : and 
that the king held a veſſel, into which I prefled the 
fruit, and then preſenting the liquor to his majeſty, 
he pronounced it to be wine of a delicious flavour.” 
Upon this relation, Joſeph informed him, that the 
king, having occaſion for his ſervices, would reſtore 
him to liberty, and re-eſtabliſh him in his office 
within the ſpace of three _ The butler was, as 
it may naturally be ſuppoſed, highly delighted with 


this interpretation, and waited with confidence for 
the event. 
It happened that the chicf baker of 
The baker's pharaoh was confined in the ſame priſon. 
: Healſocommunicated a dream to Joſeph ; 
hoping that it would bear an interpretation equally 
favourable with that of the chief butler. I dreamt, 
laſt night,” ſaid he, © that I had upon my head three 
beſkets, one containing meats of ſundry forts, and 
the other two containing bread for ſupplying the 
king's table. As I paſſed along, the birds, in ſpite 
of all my endeavours to drive them away, fell upon 
the proviſions with great e? eſs, and intirely de- 
voured them.” Joſeph tc nim that bis dream 
would not bear ſo favourable an explanation as he 
could wiſh. * The baſkets,” ſaid he, * denote, 
that at the expiration of two days, you will infalli- 
bly be hanged on a tree , and that your body will 
be expoſed, to be devoured by the fowls of the air.” 
Theſe explanations were verified in every parti— 
cular; for, preciſely on the third day, as Joſeph 
had predicted, which was on the anniverſary of Pha- 
raoh's birth, the king commanded the chief baker to 
be hanged, and * the chief butler in his poſt. 
Two years had now elapſed, and Joſeph ftil] re- 
mained in priſon, utterly forſaken by the ungrate- 


* As there is no doubt that the place of Joſeph's confinement was a 
ſtate priſon, allotted for the moſt dignified criminals, therefore his be- 
ing intruſted with the care of it was a ſtrong proof of his upright 
conduct. : | 

+ The expreſſion in Gen. xl. 19. 20. Pharaoh ſhall lift up 
thy head from off thee”, &c. intimating, that his head ſhould be 
truck off from his body; after which his carcaſe ſhould be hanged 
on a tree; it having been cuſtomary, in that country, firſt to behead 
the criminal and then to hang him up. hat paſſage in Jeremiah, 
Lam. v. 12. * Princes were — up by their hand,” alſo im- 
plies, that their heads were cut off before. ; | 

t This river was the famous Egyptian Nilus, or Nile, ſo fre- 


ful butler : but he ſuddenly obtained his liberty, by 
the following extraordinary means: 

The king had two dreams in the ſame ; 
night, and the interpretation of them was n wo 
revealed to him, during his fleep. The 
viſion he recolletted, but had totally forgotten every 
1d pan of the meaning, fave that, in general, it 

etokened him no good. Pharaoh, early the next 
morning, convened an aſſembly of the moſt learned 
men of the realm, and deſired them to expound the 
viſions. They conſulted together on the ſubjett, 
but were unable to ſolve the difficulty? and the king's 
chagrin was greatly increaſed by this diſappoint- 
ment. The chief butler now recolletted the proof 
which Joſeph had formerly given him of his {kill in 
the art of interpretation. He, therefore, waited on 
the king, and related to him the circumſtances of the 
viſions which he himſelf, and the chief baker, for- 
merly had in priſon, and of Joſeph s explanation 
thereof; which was, in every reſpett, conlirmed by 
the events; adding, that Joſeph paſſed for an He- 
brew, and was ſuppoſed to be of no mean extrattion. 
Pharaoh, thereupon, ſent for Joſeph in haſte, re- 
ceived him with great courteſy, and, familiarly tak- 
ing hold of his right-hand, addreſſed him in theſe 
words: “One of my domeſtics has repreſented you 
to me as a perſon of great learning and wiſdom ; of 
which, he ſays, he has himſelf had frequent proofs, 
and that you particularly excel in a-certain faculty, 
in which I chance at this time to have urgent occa- 
ſion to employ you. He informs me, that you are 
well verſed in the interpreting of dreams, and that 
ou formerly — 1 a viſion which he had. I 

all eſteem it as a favour, if you will do the like for 
me : but I muſt caution you, not to diſguiſe the 
truth, in the ſmalleſt degree, but to impart to me 
minutely the circumſtances, whether they may be 
n. or otherwiſe. I imagined that, walking 
y the river's ſide f, I faw ſeven large and well- 
fed oxen riſe from the water, and dirett their 
courſe towards an adjacent paſture : after which, 
I ſaw ſeven lean oxen, and they paſſing from the 
paſture towards the river, encountered the firſt- 
mentioned ſeven, and devoured them; yet without 
appearing to have increaſed in bulk. Waking, I 
began to make ſome reflections on the nature of 
dreams, and, inſenſibly falling aſleep again, I had 
a ſecond viſion, of a ſtill more extraordinary and 
fearful kind than the former. 1 dreamt that i ſaw 
ſeven ears of corn growing upon one {tem. They 
appeared to be ready to cut, and the ſtalks to bend 


— 


quently alluded to in profane hiſtory, It takes its riſe in Numidia, 
and runs northward through a country ſcorched with almoſt inſuf- 
ferable heat. It continues its courſe as far as Grand Cairo, after 
which it divides itſelf into three branches, in form of a triangle, 
and finally empties itſelf into the Mediterranean. It overflows the 
greater part of Lower Egypt once a year, and from thence the 
lenty or ſcarcity of the ſeaſons are determined. If it riſes excced- 
ing high, the water lies too long on the ground, and ſcarcity is the 
conſequence; and if it does not riſe to a certain height, the ſoil is 
not ſufficiently fertilized ; ſo that the inhabitants are always very 
anxious with reſpect to the proportion of the annual overflow. 
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under the weight of their burden. At a ſmall diſ- 


tance from — remarked ſeven other ears, 


which were very bare of grain; and, to my great 
amazement, theſe thin ears totally ſwallowed up the 


others.“ s ; 
Hereupon Joſeph informed the king, 


© Interpretation - 
ch dne king's that but one interpretation could be given 
dreams. to both dreams. © The ſeven fat and 


ſeven lean oxen,” ſaid he, © and the ſeven full and 
{even withered cars of corn, were meant to predict 
ſeven years of abundance, to be followed by ſeven 
years famine in Egypt; and by the lean cattle de- 
vouring the fat, and the blighted devouring the full 
cars of grain, an emblem was afforded, to ſhew that 
the plenty of the firſt ſeven years would be inſuffici- 
ent to provide againſt the extremities of the ſeven to 
follow : and this appears to be demonſtrated by the 
can oxen not being fatisfied, when they had de- 
voured the fat ones. The famine will, doubtleſs, 
be extreme. The purpoles of heaven are not re- 
vealed ſolely to alarm and diſtreſs mankind, but 
are intimated witha view of inducing them to provide 
againſt future extremities : therefore, the calami- 
ties of the ſeven years of ſcarcity will be greatly 
alleviated, if it ſhall pleaſe your majeſty to iſſue 
your royal command for providing a ſupply againſt 
the time of need, by a neceflary reſerve of ſtores 
during the years of plenty.” 

The penetration of Joſeph ſtruck the 


Joſeph the E - : 
prelerver of king with admiration, and he requeſted 
Egypt, & his advice to the moſt ſucceſsful method 


of guarding againſt the threatened diſtreſs. He ad. 
viſed a reduction of all ſuperfluous expences, and 
that quantities of corn ſhould be ſtored in maga- 
zines, and delivered out only in ſuch portions as 
ſhould be gr pans required for the preſent 
ſubſiſtence, with a ſmall reſerve for ſeed at the end 
of the famine. 

The credit Joſeph had obtained with Pharaoh, on 
account of his kill in the ſolution of dreams, was 
greatly improved by the above inſtance of his ex- 
pert and ready turn for economy ; and he, beſides, 
entertained ſo great a deference for the ſolidity of 
his judgment and the importance of his counſel, that 
he appointed him ſuperintendent of the ſtores, 
giving him full commiſſion and autho- 
rity to adopt the meaſures he had ſug- 
of the affairs. geſted, and to execute them according 

8P- as he ſhould himſelf judge moſt expedi- 
ent. Atthe fame time, the king conferred on him 
the office of keeper of his ſignet, and inveſted him 
with certain diſtinguiſhed 2 ; ſuch as wear- 
ng a purple habit, and riding publicly in a chariot. 

ofeph now began his progreſs through the king- 
dom, ſtoring up the corn in all parts where he 
came, and diſtributing among the farmers and hu{- 
bandmen ſuch a quantity only as would be barely 


Joſeph made 
chiet director 


This marriage of Joſeph was not with the daughter of 
Potiphar above, who was Joſeph's maſter ;. for this was a-prieſt, the 
other captain of the guard ; this was of On or Heliopolis, the other 
refiged at Memphis with the king ; beſides, their names are ſome- 
what different, Moſt of the Jewiſh writers however take them to 
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— for — — of pr oa the ĩr 
amilies; without making any perſon privy to th 
cauſe of his conduct on this — ONE ; 


C 


CHAP. V. 


Foſeph becomes the Favourite of the King. Particu- 


lars of what paſſed between himſelf and his Breth= 
ren, on their Arrival in Egypt. | 


OSEPH had now attained his thirtieth year 
was ſo highly eſteemed for his wildew, niches 

kin ou him _ title of N which, 
in the Egyptian language, hgnifi |; 
2 Us) guage, ligniſies the Diſcoverer of 

He married Afaneth, the daughter of Joſeph mare 
Potiphera“, the high-prieſt of Heliopolis; ** Aſenahb. 
and this match was effected by the mediation of 
the king himſelf. By her hc had two children, pre- 
vious to the famine, the eldeſt of whom he name 
Manaſſes, which ſignifies Oblivimn, becauſe the pre- 
lent proſperity of Joſeph had cauſed him to forget 
his former misfortunes ; and the younger was called 
Ephraim, or — on account of his being re- 
ſtored to the liberty enjoyed by his forefathers. 

The ſeven preditted years of plenty Pexianing of 
were now expired, and in the eighth the the famine. | 
ſcarcity began. This calamity ſpread an univerſat 
conſternation throughout the kingdom, and the 
people came in great bodies tothe palace, foliciting 
relief, Joſeph took fuch prudent meafures, to 
alleviate the public diſtreſs, that the people unani- 
mouſly hailed him as their deliverer. Not only the 
natives, but foreigners alſo, were ſupplied from the 
public granaries; it being the opinion of Joſeph, 
that all mankind were of the ſame family, and that 
the diſtreſs of the unfortunate gave them an indubi- 
table claim to the aſſiſtance of thoſe in more proſpe- 
rous circumſtances. | 
The famine was not confined to Egypt, 
ſeveral other countries, and particularly 
Canaan, being under the ſame predica- 
ment : and Jacob, having learnt that 
ſtrangers were permitted to purchaſe corn 
in Egypts ſent all his children thither, for that pur: 
poſe, ſave Benjamin, the brother of Joſeph by the 
lame mother, whom he detained at home with him. 
Such was the influence which Joſeph poſſeſſed at 
court, that no favour could be obtained from the 
king, but through his intervention. The ten bre- 
thren, therefore, applied themſelves to him, on their 
arrival, for leave only to buy the quantity of grain 
they wanted. 22 immediately — his 
brethren, though they did not know him; neither 


—— 


be the ſame, and are followed by Origen and others. 1 hey tell * 
that this daughter of Potiphar 2 her father of the true fate 
of the caſe between Joſeph and his miſtreſs, that ſhe had ſolicited 


joſeph, and not Joſeph her: And thus, by turning informer againſt 
r on mother, ſhe recommended herſelf to Joſeph's good graces. 
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was it at all probable that they ſhould, he being very 
voung at the time of their {eparation, and now 
greatly altered in his perſon*. Perceiving that he 
was in no danger of being diſcovered by his bre- 
thren, Joſeph determined to make trial of them. He 
therefore, not only refuſed to ory them with 
corn, but alſo accuſed them of being ſpies. © My 
friends,” ſaid he, * inſtead of brothers, as you pre- 
tend to be, you are no other than a band of conſp1- 
rators, of different countries. It is not probable 
that you, who plainly appear to be poſſeſſed of ſuch 
extraordinary qualifications, ſhould all be the ſons 
of a private individual, when ſcarcely any ſove— 
reign on earth can boaſt of ſuch a progeny.” The 
motive which influenced Joſeph to this conduct 
was, that he might thereby. draw from his brethren 
ſome information of what had paſſed in the family 
ſince his pe, and whether his brother Ben- 
jamin was 
left they ſhould have treated him in a manner ſimi- 
lar to what he experienced from them in his own 


perſon. _ ; 
Their fearful The brethren were greatly alarmed with 
* the proſpect of their danger, and clearly 
ons; an . . 
Reuben's elo- perceived, that the deſign of their long 
eat ſpeech, journey was effectually defeated. Reu- 
Gm, however, took courage, and in the name of the 


"reſt, addreſſed Joſeph in theſe words:“ We do not 


come hither,” ſaid he, “either with the view of 
penetrating into myſteries of ſtate, or of attempting 
any thing againſt the ſafety of the king, or the tran- 
quillity of his government. It was merely the ſcar- 
city of bread which compelled us to reſort hither ; 
or, ſhould I rather ſay, that your humanity, in 
throwing open your market to ſtrangers, as well as 
natives, has invited us. The very reſemblance 
which we bear to cach in our countenances, 
beſpeaks us, as we in rc..ity are, the' ſons of one 
man. Our father is, by birth, an Hebrew, and he is 
named Jacob. He has twelve ſons by four wives, 
and, whilſt they all lived, every thing proſpered with 
us; but from the time that one of the number, 


named Joſeph, was taken away from us, our misfor- 


tunes have continually accumulated. Our father 
{till repines at that loſs, and his inconſolable ſor— 
rows afflict us equally with the untimely fate of our 
beloved brother. Our deſign in coming hither was, 
with your permiflion, to buy corn; and, durin 
our abſence from home, the care of” our reveren 
father 1s intruſted to our younger brother, Ben- 
jamin. Should you have any doubts of the truth of 
what I have now advanced, you have only to dif- 
patch a meſlenger to our father, to be ſatisfied that 
I have not uttered a falſchood.” 

_ Joſeph, perceiving by this diſcourſe that his father 


and Benjamin were fate and in health, ordered his 


* 


„The dreſs and manners of the Egyptian court were undoubt- 
edly adopted by Joſeph the favourite of Pharaoh ; ſo that, in addi- 
tion to his years, (twenty years — now elapſed fince they ſold 
him to the — ) there were ſufficient circumſtances to diſguiſe 


3 


ill at home; being very apprehenſive 


brethren into cloſe confinement, till he ſhould be at 
leiſure to examine them with greater ſtridneſs. At 
the expiration' of three days, he commanded them to 
be again brought before him; and, upon their en- 
trance, addreſſed them thus: © You have aſſured © 
me,” ſaid he, © that you entertain no deſigns againſt 3 
the ſtate, and that you are all brethren, and the ſons of 
Jacob? In confirmation of the truth of what you 
have aſſerted, you ſhall leave one of your brethren 
with me, as an 499 way and the reſt ſhall carry home 
to your father the corn you purchaſe; after which 
you ſhall return hither, with your youngeſt brother, 
whom, you ſay, you have left at home; and this ſhall 
be the indiſpenſable teſt of the rectitude of your in- 
tentions. In the mean time, give — no | 
concern about the hoſtage you leave with me, as he 
ſhall experience every indulgence during your ab- 
ſence.” This ſpeech afflicted them in the higheſt 
degree, and, conſidering themſelves to be on the 
very verge of ruin, "4, Pda their misfortune, 
and repeatedly obſerved to each other, that it was 
an effett of the divine vengeance, which purſued { 

| 

' 


* 


them for the barbarity of their conduct towards 
their unhappy brother. Reuben reproached them 
with the fell and inefficacy of their late repen- 
tance; frankly telling them, that they had no other 
remedy than patience, under the judgment which 
they had drawn upon themſelves by their wicked- 7 
ell Thus they converſed together, in the per— 
ſuaſion that no one preſent underſtood their lan- 
uage. The bitter reflections which Reuben caſt on 
them ſo powerfully awakened their feelings, that 
Joſeph, who obſerved the violent agitation of their 
minds, was obliged to retire, leſt his emotions 
ſhould diſcover him. After a ſhort abſence, he 
returned to them, took Simeon? for an hoſtage, | 
and gave the reſt a licence to purchaſe whatever 
cbrn they might want; but he ſecretly inſtructed 
one of his ſervants to put the money they ſhould 
pay for it into each man's baggage ; which order 
was accordingly executed. 
On their return into Canaan, they ac- Tofeph re- 
uainted Jacob with all the particulars of quires Benja- 
. : 1 8 min to be ſent, 

their adventures in Egypt; concluding a renin 
with an urgent wn to their father, to Simeon as a 
permit Benjamin to go with them at their Pledee- J 
return to that kingdom, in order to vouch for the 
truth of their former declarations, and to procure ©? 
the releaſement of Simeon. Jacob was not at all © 
ſatisfied with their conduct in leaving Simeon behind 7 
them; but he would not give the leaſt ear to the pro- 
oſal of ſending Benjamin thither with them, although © 
— offered to pledge the lives of his own chil- FR 
dren for the ſafe return of his brother. They were 
reduced, by this refuſal, to a terrible dilemma ; to 
which the diſcovery of their money in their {acks FR 


him from the knowledge of his brethren, who appeared in the dreſs, 

and ſpoke the language of Canaan. | 
} Simeon is ſelected from his brethren as an hoſtage, becauſe he was 

a principal active in this cruel and unnatural behayivur againſt Joſeph, 

greatly 
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greatly contributed. But, their proviſions being 
nearly exhauſted, Jacob, at times, ſeemed to be part- 
ly inclined to permit his fon, Benjamin, to accom- 
pany the reſt of his brethren, being convinced that 
they mult never think of returning to Ee he unleſs 
they complied with the terms which had been pre- 
ſcribed to them, at their departure from thence. 
Their wants ſtill increafing, the brothers were very 
urgent upon their father to comply with what had 
been propoſed to him; but Jacob {till refuſed to 
liſten to them, till at length, Judas, a man of a reſo- 
lute temper, and great freedom of ſpeech, adopted 
another method to engage his father to yield his con- 
ſent to what they required of him. © In my opi— 
nion,“ ſaid he to Jacob, © you expreſs too great a 
degree of ſolicitude for the fafety of Benjamin. 
Whether he goes with us, or continues at home, he 
muſt ſtill ſubmit to whatever God ſhall ordain. 
Yet you ſeem inclined to ſuffer us all to periſh, for 
want of food, which mult inevitably happen, if we 
{ſhould forfeit the favour of Pharaoh, through an ill- 
founded fear of what may happen to our brother. 
But would you not blame yourſelf ſeverely, ſhould 
the Egyptians put Simcon to death in the mean 
time? Place an intire confidence in the power of 
the Almighty, and reſt affured, that I will either 
conduct our brother back in ſafety, or periſh in the 


attempt.” 

Joſ:ph's bre- Jacob, at length, ſuffered himſelf to be 
thren, wth pertuaded, and delivered the child into 
bend aged in- their care; furniſhing them with a double 
to Egypt. © portion of money, that they might pay 


for the corn they had purchaſed in the former jour- 
ney, and with preſents of balm, myrrh, turpentine, 
honey, and other produttions of the land of Canaan, 
for the ule of the officer with whom they were to treat 
for the grain they intended to buy. Thus provided, 
they began their journey; leaving Jacob in the 
utmoſt anxiety for the ſafe return of his beloved 
children, and being themſelves very apprehenſive 
leſt this ſeparation ſhould fo far affect their father, 
as to be the cauſe of his death. 


They are a= Immediately on their arrival in Egypt, 
2 re- they vaited on Joſeph ; not without ſome 


fear, that the circumſtance of their diſco- 
vering the money in their ſacks would be imputed to 
them as a fraud. When they mentioned the mat- 
ter, however, to Joſeph's ſteward, he utterly diſ- 
avowed all knowledge of the tranſaction. They 
now, therefore, began to take courage, more eſpe- 
clally when they ſaw their brother Simeon had ob- 
tained his liberty. Joſeph inquired after the health 
of his father, and other particulars : and his appre- 
henſions for Benjamin being now removed, he aſked 
him whether he was the younger brother, whom they 
had before mentioned to him; to which they replied 


* This has been laughed at by Deiſts and Infidels; but they do 
not conſider that it was the cuſtom of the ancients to diſtinguiſh 
thoſe whom they meant to honour, by an increaſe of proviſion, and 
many changes of raimeat, If theſe gentlemen will give themſelves 


No. 2. 
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in the affirmative. He thereupon exclaimed, God's 
providence is conſtantly overall his works;” and with- 
drew, with tears in his eyes, to indulge the unpulſe 
of nature. The ſame evening he invited them to 
ſup with him, and placed them at the table in the 
ſame order in which they were accuſtomed to fit at 
their father's houſe, conducting himſelf towards them 
with all imaginable courteſy; but the portion al- 
lotted to Benjamin was double that of either of his 
brethren ®, 
Joſeph gave orders, after the repaſt was Stwmtagem to 
finiſhed, that their corn ſhould be mea- tun Benja» 
fured, and that each man's money ſhould '“ 
be put into his ſack, as before; ſecretly inſtructing 
his ſteward, to convey a certain ſilver cup, which he 
uſed at his meals, into that particular ſack which be- 
longed to Benjamin, His intention in this was, to 
try whether, in caſe Benjamin ſhould be detained 
for the pretended theft, the reſt would remain with 
him, for the purpoſe of obtaining his releaſement; 
or whether they would not rather abandon him to 
his fate, and return to their father. The orders 
given on this occaſion were punttually executed. 
The next morning, by break of day, The brethren 
they began their journey, totally uncon- — — 2 
ſcious of the deſign which was in agitation ceuted 
againſt them, and plcaſing themſelves weft. 
with the reflection, that they had both Simeon and 
Benjamin in their company, whom, they truſted, 
they ſhould deliver up ſafe to their father, according 
to their promiſe. They had not proceeded far, be- 
fore they found themſelves ſuddenly ſurrounded by 
a party of horſe, accompanied by the ſervant who 
had been commiſſioned to ſecrete the cup in Ben- 
jamin's baggage. This unexpetted event incenſed 
them to a high degree, and they exclaimed bitterly 
againſt the people who had ſo recently treated them 
with the moſt remarkable honour and hoſpitality. 
The Egyptians, on the other hand, reproached them, 
in terms equally ſevere, with the baſeneſs of return- 
ing injuries for the numerous civilities and benefits 
they had received, and threatened them with a 
ſpeedy puniſhment, adequate to their demerits; tell- 
ing them, that howſoever ſecretly they might imagine 
they had perpetrated this crime, there was an all- 
ſecing eye above, from which it was not poſſible to 
conceal their iniquity. In this manner the Egyp- 
tians continued to reproach them, but the ſervant 
was more vociferous and inſulting than the reſt ; in- 
ſomuch that the unfortunate brethren concluded 
that he was little leſs than inſane. They urged the 
improbabjility of their committing a crime of that 
nature, ſince, uninfluenced by any conſiderations 
but thoſe of honour and juſtice, they had, with the 
ſtricteſt fidelity, reſtored the money which they had 
paid for the corn, and afterwards found put into 


the trouble to read Homer in the original, or, what perhaps may be 
more eaſy to them, Mr. Pope's Verſitication of it, they will find this 
circumſtance frequently alluded to, particularly in Agamemnon's 
Addreſs to Idomenæus. 


their 
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their ſacks. * But,” ſaid they, © the moſt effettual 


way to evince our innocence or guilt, will be to 


ſearch our baggage, to which we are ready to ſub- 
mit with the utmoſt confidence; and ſhould any of 


us be found to have committed this action, we are 


all willing to ſuffer whatever puniſhment he may be 
deemed to have deſerved.” 

The Egyptians, accordingly, began to examine 
each man's baggage; declaring, however, that no 
one but the perſon in whoſe cuſtody the cup ſhould 
actually be found, ſhould meet with the leaſt mo- 
leſtation T. They had now examined all the bag- 
gages, fave that of Benjamin, without effect, and 
the brethren were felicitating themſelves on the 
proſpett of being quickly rid of theſe troubleſome 
people, when, upon opening his ſack, the cup in- 
Their dif- ſtantly appeared. This unexpetted diſ- 
rreſs, and re- Covery plunged them into inconceivable 

ente ven anguiſh; they burſt into tears, tore their 
3 and uſed the moſt extravagant geſtures, 

eclaring that themſelves and their brother were in- 
evitably ruined by this accident; and, with the moſt 
* nant lamentations, deplored their incapacity to 
ulfil the promiſe they had made to their father, on 
leaving him, to convey Benjamin home in ſafety. 

Benjamin was conducted in chains before Joſeph 
his brethren accompanying him. Joſeph received 
them with an aſſumed ſternneſs, and reproached 
them in terms ſimilar to theſe: Is it thus, ye 
baſeſt of men, that, regardleſs of the hoſpitable 
treatment you have received, and contemning the 
anger of an offended Deity, you give the moſt ſen- 
ible affront to _ patron and benefattor ?” The 
reſt of the brethren earneſtly requeſted that their 
lives might be accepted, in lieu of that of the un- 
fortunate Benjamin. They repeatedly obſerved to 
each other, how much the ſituation of Joſeph, if ac- 
tually dead, was to be envi un compariſon with 
theirs; or, if he was ſtill li. ng, how much it re— 
dounded to his honour, that the vengeance of God 
mould thus be exerted againſt them, in conſe- 
quence of their cruelty to him. They alſo re- 
proached themſelves with being the authors both of 
the preſent as well as the former ſorrows of their 
unhappy father; Reuben continually recalling to 
their minds the guilt of their brother's murder. Jo- 
ſeph, pretending to deliberate. for ſome time on the 
courſe he ſhould take, told them, at length, that, as 
he neither thought himſelf juſtified in puniſhing the 
innocent indiſcriminately with the cuile „ nor in re- 
leaſing the culpable at the inſtance of thoſe who 
bore no part in the perpetration of the crime, they 


— 


+ Various reaſons are given by commentators for Joſeph's making 
uſe of this ſtratagem to detain his brethren ; but perhaps he intend- 
ed no more than to find a judicious pretence for ſtopping Benjamin, 
being ignorant of the peremptory charge which Jacob had given 
with regard to this favourite child. ? 

We are told in the form er part of the narration, that Joſeph 
found great Gifficulty to conceal himſelf ſo long; that he was 
obliged now and then to withdraw, in order to give vent to his 
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were at liberty to return home when they pleaſed, 
and that he ſhould content himſelf with detaining 
Benjamin, to receive the puniſhment due to his 
offence. | 

This ſpeech threw them into the utmoſt The ſpeech of 
conſternation ; but Judas, a man of cou- Judas. - 
rage and abilities, and who alone had been able to 
prevail on his father to part with Benjamin, reſolved 
to defy every danger in the __ to ſave him, 
and, accordingly, addreſſed himſelf to Joſeph in 
theſe words: We do not pretend to deny, moſt 
excellent governor, that the crime charged upon our 
brother is of a heinous nature, and merits a ſevere 
puniſhment. It is certain that the guilt of the action 
can be imputed to one only of our number, and he 
chances to be the youngeſt ; yet we are all willing to 
yield up our lives for the preſervation of his.” 

Judas, and the reſt of his brethren, then threw 
themſelves at Joſeph's feet, to ſolicit him in behalf of 
their brother Benjamin. The paſſions of tenderneſs 
and brotherly affection now became ſo powerſul in 
the breaſt of Joſeph, that he could no longer ſupport 
the charatter he had aſſumed *, but ordered his at- 
tendants to retire, that he might diſcover himſelf to 
his brethren without witneſſes ; and being eh makes 
alone with them, he addreſſed them in homfar 
theſe words: © I am infinitely happy,” kun this 
ſaid he, © to ſee you thus tenderly af- es 
fected towards your brother; as, I muſt confeſs, I 
could not refrain from _— ſome doubts of 
your regard for him, when I reflected on certain 
circumſtances of your former condutt, with reſpect 
to myſelf.” In the whole of my late behaviour to- 
wards you, I propoſed only to put your affection to 
the teſt ; and, from the event, I am convinced that, 
by whatever motives you were actuated in all your 
proceedings relative to me, yet the providence of 
God has wonderfully interpoſed therein, making 
thoſe actions the means of procuring for us the hap- 
pineſs which we at this timè enjoy, and the proſpect 
of greater bleſſings in future. ; 

But, as I now find my father to be in ſuch a 
ſituation as I could rather have wiſhed, than ex- 
petted ; and that you have all that affection in your 
tempers, which is the true charatteriſtic of brethren; 
all paſt injuries are forgotten, and I ſhould rather 
return you my thanks, as the agents of Divine Pro- 
vidence, for our common benefit, than recall to 
your remembrance any tranſactions of ancient date, 
which might, perhaps, at the time, appear to have 
an evil tendency. | defre that you will forget all 
theſe matters, and not render yourſelves uneaſy by 


could nat refrain himſelf, leſore all them that flood by him, Gen, xlv. 1. 


tears; and after that, compoſing himſelf, he returned. But now 
his tender paſſions are wrought up to ſuch a pitch, by this laſt 
ſcene, eſpecially by the moving ſpeech which Judah makes him, 
that he can contain himſelf no longer ; nature burſts through all 
reſtraint, and forces the diſcovery, even in ſpite of himſelf, and the 
regard he had to thoſe who were preſent : for it is obſerved, he 


the 
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the recollettion of former ill deſigns, which never 
took effett ; ſince it has pleaſed the Almighty thus 
to bring good out of evil. 

« Return, therefore, to your father, with the 
happy tidings of the unexpected bleſſings which 
God hath conferred on you. Haſten your depar- 
ture, leſt his very ſorrows and fears ſhould bring any; 
ill accident upon him; which would utterly deſtroy 
all the comfort I propoſe to myſelf in ſeeing him 
once again, and in participating with him the blel- 
ſings which I now enjoy. Begone, therefore, and 
return with all poſſible diſpatch; and do not neg- 
lett to bring with you, your wives, children, and 
all your kindred : as, at this time in particular, 
when there are yet five years of the famine unex- 

ired, I ſhould be very unwilling that my deareſt 
Friends ſhould remain at ſo great a diſtance from 
me.” Joſeph then tenderly embraced his brethren, 
who, with many tears, acknowledged and lamented 
their baſe prattices againſt ſo worthy a brother. He 
afterwards entertained them at ſupper. _ 

On their departure homewards, the king ordered 
ſeveral waggons laden with corn, gold, and filver, 
and various other preſents to be ſent to their father ; 
to which Joſeph added many others from himſelf; 
ſome being intended for the father, others for the 
brothers themſelves, but the moſt valuable portion 
was deſtined for Benjamin. | 


CHAP. VI. 


Jacob, having learnt the ſplendid Condition of has 
Son Joſeph, in Egypt, repairs thither, accompanied 
by has whole Famuly. 


Jacob repairs WII the ſons of Jacob returned 
u to their father, they acquainted 
him that Jonny was ſtill living, and enjoying great 
authority and magnificence, and holding, next to 
Pharaoh, the moſt diſtinguiſhed rank in the Egyp- 
tian dominions. Jacob readily credited what was 
told; and theſe extraordinary incidents furniſhed 
him with many reflections on the infinity of God's 
rs and kindneſs to him; and without any further 
clay, he ven his journey to Egypt“. 

[acob, ſeek. _ When Jacob arrived at the Jl! of the 
ing the divine Oath, he offered an oblation to God; yet 
erection, .'s fearing, leſt the plenteous ſtate of Egypt 
a hen. ſhould ſeduce his ſons to ſettle there, and 

thus divert them from returning again to 
Canaan, the country which God had promiſed him 
tor an inheritance. He was alſo partly apprehenſive, 
leſt God ſhould inflict ſome calamity on him and his 
followers, as a puniſhment for undertaking the pre- 


* This narrative of Joſephus is beautiful ; but cannot be com- 
pared with the inexpreſſible elegance and native fimplicity we meet 
with in that of the facred Hiſtorian, recorded in Geneſis. 

pon ſeveral accounts, Jacob might be afraid to go into Egypt, 
eſpecially with his whole family : Abraham had been injured x hang 
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accuſtomed to a paſtoral life. 
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ſent journey, without firſt imploring his advice and 
direction; or, leſt he ſhould die before his arrival 
in Egypt r. In the midſt of theſe reflections, he fell 
into a profound fleep, during which the Almighty 
appeared to him ina viſion, and called him twice by 
his name. Jacob demanded, who it was that called 
him? and the Lord anſwered him thus : © Haſtthou, 
then, forgotten thy God, Jacob? the God of thx 
forefathers, who never rejected the prayer either of 
them or their poſterity, in the time of their need; 
that God who placed thee at the head of thy family, 
contrary to the inclination of thy father; and, when 
thou didit retire into Meſopotamia, being at that 
time unmarried, bleſſed thee with an advantage- 
ous match, and brought thee back to thine own 
country, full of riches, and with a numerous pro- 
geny ; that God, who hath been the perpetual pro- 
tector and guardian of thy family, and hath prefer- 
red thy fon Joleph to a ſtation in Egypt next in 
honour to that of the king ? I am now come to be 
thy guide on the way, and to intimate to thee that 
thou ſhalt finiſh oy life in the arms of thy ſon 
Joſeph; that thy deſcendents ſhall be powerful and 
renowned for many ages, and ſhall, at length, poſ- 
ſeſs the land which I have promiſed them.” This 
viſion gave Jacob freſh courage, and he continued his 
journey with his family, conſiſting of ſeventy perſons. 
When Jacob and his company had Aﬀetting in- 
travelled a part of the way, Judas was diſ- — a 
patched to give notice of their approach and Joieph. 
to Joleph, who immediately ſet out to 
meet his father, and they accordingly met at a place 
called Heliopolis. The joy of this interview was 
ſuch, that both father and ſon almoſt funk under mu- 
tual tranſport. Joſeph afterwards, accompanied by 
hve of his brethren, haſted away to acquaint the king 
with his father's arrival, deſiring the reſt of the com- 
jou to continue their journey at a moderate pace. 
Pharaoh expreſſed great ſatisfaction on py,cvns 
receiving the news, and inquired of Jo- kindnefs to 
ſeph what profeſhon his kindred my them. 
followed; who replied, that they had been whol'y 
He anſwered thus for 
two reaſons: firſt, that they might, by this means, 
be kept together, and thereby be enabled to give 
the neceſſary attendance to their father; and, ſe- 
condly, to obviate all cauſe of jealouſy between them 
and the Egyptians, by any interference of the for- 
mer in the employments to which the latter devoted 
their time. Jacob was introduced to the king, and 
met with a very gracious reception. Pharaoh, aſking 
him his age, LA receiving for anſwer, that he was 
in his hundred and thirtieth year, manifeſted ſome 
ſurprize at the circumſtance ; which being noticed 
by Jacob, he acquainted the king, that his anceſtors 
ufually lived to a much later period. Jacob and 


Gen. xii. 15. It had been foretold, that his ſeed ſhould be afflicted 
by the Egyptians, xv. 13. and Iſaac had been warned not to go into 
Egypt, xxv1. 2. Add to this, the Egyptians were people of very dif- 
ferent manners and religion from thoſe of the Hebrews, xliii. 32. 
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his family had a reſidence aſſigned them by the king, 
at Heliopolis, where the royal flocks were conſtantly 


kept. 
Dreadful in. At this time, the famine in Egypt be- 
—_ the came daily more grievous. The waters 


ofthe Nile, that ſource of fertility to the 
country, were dried up; nor had they any rain, to 
ſupply the defect. The bulk of the people were, in 
eonlequence, involved in the utmoſt miſery imagin- 
able; being, through want of foreſight, totally def. 
titute of ſuſtenance, which could not be obtained 


but for ready money; and, when that failed, they. 


were obliged to barter their lands, cattle, flaves, 
and what other effetts they had, in exchange for 
corn. Thus the poſſeſſions of the whole community 
came, by degrees, into the hands of the king; and 
the wretched people ſubmitted to every inconveni- 
ence and miſery, to preſerve themſelves from ſtarv- 
ing. The prieſts were the only claſs of people, 
throughout the kingdom, who, in the general cala- 
mity, retained the poſſeſſion of their property and 
freedom. 2 
Joſeph's ha. In conſequence of the Nile's having re- 
py policy. ſumed its ancient ſtate, and the refreſh- 
ing ſhowers again deſcending, to fertilize the ſoil, 
the famine began gradually to abate, and the face 
of the m__— once more put on its wonted appear- 
ance. Joſeph, hereupon, made a progrels through 
all the principal towns and cities of the kingdom, 
and, ſummoning the inhabitants together, re-in- 
ſtated them in the poſſeſſion of their lands, which 
they had ſold to the king, on a conduion that they 
ſhould pay a fifth part of the produce thereof for 
the uſe of their ſovereign ; ſtrictly enjoining them 
to be equally ſedulous in the improvement of the 

round, and, of courſe, in promoting his majeſty's 
intereſt, as if the whole f he land was their own 
property. This unexpe« reſtitution rejoiced the 
people to that degree, that they with the utmoſtala- 
crity ſet about repairing the damage which their 
lands had fo lately ſuſtained. This truly magnani- 
mous att of juſtice, which had been ſuggeſted to the 
king by Joſeph, greatly increaſed his reputation 


and influence, both with the ſovereign and the peo- 


le: and, from this time, the above fifth part was, 
y an att of the ſtatc, ſettled upon the crown in 
perpetuity. 


F. VII. 


Jacob dies in the Arms of his Children. The Death 
of Joſeph. 


Ihe prieſts of Fgypt were compoſed of the nobles; they were 
the King's counſellors and principal agents. They were well ſkilled 
in aſtronomy, and occupied the chief offices in the ſtate. Jaſeph 
did not purchaſe their eſtates, becauſe of the greatneſs of their au- 
thority, and the ſacredneſs of cheir perion and Py: they were 


conſequently under no neceſſity of diſpoſing of their lands during the 
4 | 


EEO ING reſided ſeventeen years Penh of 
in Egypt, and arrived to the age of J. 

an hundred and forty-leven years, reſigned his 
breath while in the embraces of his children, in- 
voking heaven to beſtow health and plenty upon 
them, and to proſper them in all their undertakings. 
Before his deceaſe, he predicted that their iſſue 
ſhould acquire the dominion of a part of the land 
of Canaan, and this was verihed by the events 
which will be related hereaiter. He highly ap- 
plauded the virtuous condutt of Joleph, in gene- 
roully returning offices of friendſhip for the ini— 
quity which hed hoon manifeſted towards him ; and, 


in fine, he expreſſed a more tender conſideration 


even for his enemies, than was uſual for moſt 
others to entertain for their deareſt friends. 

articularly enjoined them to admit Joſeph's ſons, 

phraim and Manaſſes, as ſharers with them in the 
diviſion of the land of Canaan. Jacob experienced 
the particular bleſſings of heaven, which were be- 
ſtowed upon him as a reward for his uniform prac- 
tice of virtue, and a due reverence to his Creator, 
whereby he rendered himſelf equally eminent with 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed of his anceſtors. Having ex- 

reſled a deſire that his remains might be depoſited 
in Hebron, Joſeph obtained the king's permiſſion, 
and cauſed the b 


nificence. 
The ceremony being over, the bro- Joſeph com- 
thers were greatly alarmed, dreading that, jorts is 
as they had been deprived of their only . 
mediator in their deceaſed father, Joſeph might 
execute a juſt and ſevere revenge for the injuries 
he had ſuſtained, and on this conſideration, for 
their perſonal ſafety, they judged it improper to 
return ; but Joſeph 2 all their ſcruples, and 
beſtowed upon them valuable and large poſſeſſions, 
and in every inſtance bchaved to them with gene- 
rous reſpe&t and brotherly affettion. Joleph de- 
parted this life at the age of one hundred and ten 
years T. He was a man of rigid virtue His death 
and great prudence, and he exerciſed the 


power intruſted to him with ſuch judg- er. 


ment, modeſty, and forbearance, as to acquire the FF 
veneration of all ranks of f and his charaQer 
5 


was ſo perfectly eſtabliſhed, and free from every in- 


jurious imputation, that even the aſperſions of Po- 


tiphar's wife were diſcredited. . He was advanced to 


the moſt exalted offices in the government z and the 


He 


ody to be removed to that place, 
where the funeral was ſolemnized with great mag- 


and excellent 


ſuperiority of his qualifications and unimpeached 8 


integrity ſecured him ; 
while his penetration and addreſs in buſineſs gave 
him the ſingular advantage of caſily conquering 


"4 


famine, eſpecially as the king diſtributed among them a ſufficiercy | : 


of proviſions for the uſe of themſelves and families. 
+ The bones of Joſeph were not carried out of Egypt till the 


miraculous departure of the Iſraelites from thence, though the re- 


mains of the other Patriarchs were interred in Hebron. 


from envy and reproach, ' 


ſuch | 
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ſach difficulties as others would not have attempted 
to overcome. The reſt of the brethren remai 
in Egypt, enjoying the greateſt happineſs ; and 
after their deceaſe, their bodies were conveyed to 
Hebron, and there buried. The remains of Jo- 
ſeph were the laſt removed; as he had direfted, 
they were conveyed into Canaan, at the period 
when the Hebrews evacuated the country. 

We ſhall firſt ſhew the occaſion and manner of 
theſe people quitting Egypt, and then proceed to 
the relation of their hiſtory and adventures. 


CH Fo; ou 


The wretched Condition of the Hebrews in Egypt, for 
the Term of four hundred Years. Moſes is born. 
The wonderful Inter poſition of Providence in ts 
Preſervation, by the means of Pharaoh's Daughter. 


Eavious con- 
duct of the 
Egyptians to- 
wards the He- 
brews. 


18 E Egyptians are habitually a pee- 
viſh, indolent nation, equally ad- 
dicted to the indulgence of pleaſure and 
the accumulation of wealth, by whatever 
baſe means it could be obtained. It is not at all 
ſurpriſing, therefore, that ye ſhould caſt an eye 
of envy on the Hebrews, who, they perceived, 
were in direct contradiction to their genius, an ac-— 
tive and laborious people, abounding in numbers 
and wealth: a people, in ſhort, whoſe proſperity 
they could not behold without regret; being appre- 
henſive, moreover, that they might in time, from 
the increaſe of their riches and numbers, become 
dangerous neighbours “. The government of the 
kingdom having paſſed into other hands, and the 
ancient ſervices which Joſeph had rendered the ſtate 
being totally forgotten, the Iſraelites were no lon- 
ger conſidered in the light of friends, but of flaves ; 
the Egyptians racking their inventions to diſcever 
new modes of harraſſing and oppreſſing them. 

Severe bon In the profecution of this deſign, they 
dage of-the employed them in draining rivers, and 
Ge directing their courſe into new channels; 
walling of towns, 5 up banks to repel inun- 
dations, and forming dykes ; nay, even in erecting 
uſeleſs and fantaſtic pyramids; forcing them to ac- 
quire the knowledge of various painful and perni- 
cious occupations, and condemning them to a hfe 
of continual labour. Such was the bondage to which 
they were fubjetted for nearly four hundred years; 
the Egyptians endeavouring, by the hardſhips which 
they cauſed them to endure, totally to extirpate 
them; while the Hebrews, on the = hand, ſub- 
mitted to their misfortunes with a reſignation truly 
exemplary. 


It is very likely that Joſephus here uſes the liberty of other hiſ- 
torians, and diſcovers an unwarrantable partiality to his country- 
men, and unjuſt ſentiments of the Egyptians : Moſes, on the con- 
trary, pays them no compliments, but ſays, that the Iſraelites were 
a perverſe and ſtubborn generation. R | 
No. 3. 


THE ANTIQUITIES OF THE JEWS. 


While matters were in this ſtate, a re- Predivion 
port was ſpread, which raiſed the rancour cen:erniag 
of the Egyptians againſt them to a greater _ 
height than before ; infomuch that they now deter- 
mined utterly to deſtroy them from the face of the 
earth. A certain ſcribe, a man particularly famous 
for his knowledge in future events, predicted to the 
king that a Hebrew child would be born nearly 
about that period, who, if he lived to attain the age 
of manhood, would be a ſcourge to the people of 
Egypt, highly advance the glory of his own nation 
and would acquire immortal fame by his virtue an 
bravery. This intelligence gave ſuch an alarm to 
the king, that, by the advice of the ſcribe, he com 
manded the LO midwives diligently Pharach's 
to attend the delivery of every Hebrew cruel decree. 
woman ; preſerving each female infant, and caſting 
every male into the river. He intruſted the execu- 
tion of this order to the Egyptian women, as being 
leaſt likely to neglett the ſtrict performance of 
from any motive of pity; and enjoined them, upon 
pain of death to themſclves and their families, not 
to ſecrete any child, or, in the leaſt reſpett, to de- 
viate from this command . This decree was in- 
human to an extreme: firſt, as it deprived fo many 
parents of their children; fecondly, as it rendered 
the __ themſelves acceſſories to the deftruttion 
of their own offspring; and, laſtly, as it tended to 
the utter extinction of the whole race of Hebrews. 
Their fituation now ſeemed deſperate ; but the pro- 
vidence of God will ever be ſuperior to all human 
cunning and violence; for this child, of whom the 
ſcribe had foretold, was born, and ſecretly and 
ſafely nurtured, in ſpite of all the methods put in 
practice to deſtroy him, and lived to verify the pre- 
dictions concerning him. All this was effected in 
the following manner. 

There was an Hebrew, named Amram, Amram's 


. , . X : rayer an- 
a man of high rank, and great reputa- fg * 
tion, whom this decree affected in a par- den. 


ticular manner; both as it tended to the 
extermination of the Jewiſh people, and alſo as it 
particularly regarded his own family, his wife bein 
at that time pregnant. In this emergency he pra 

to God, that he would commiſerate the preſent 
wretched condition of a people who had never devi- 
ated from his worſhip: that he would be their direQor 
and preſerver; and that he would, at a proper ſea- 
fon, extricate them from a calamity which threatened 
nothing leſs than the utter extirpation of the whole 
race. The Almighty liſtened to his prayer, and ap- 
pearing to him in a dream, told him, that as he had 
not forgotten the piety of his anceſtors, neither 
would he neglett to reward him alſo according to 
his merits ; encouraging him to hope for a favour- 
able change. When Amram awaked, he commu- 


. 


+ Had this inhuman edict been intruſted to the hands of the He- 
brew midwives, it certainly had failed of its effect ; Pharaoh, there- 
fore, in this inſtance, added the wiſdom of the ſerpent to his own 


- malignity, in the iſſuing this bacbarous decree, 


L nicated 
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nicated his dream to his wife Jochabel, and they 
were greatly embarraſſed, not knowing what con- 
ſtruction to put upon this extraordinary viſion. 
Soon after this the time of Jochabel's pregnancy 
The birth of expired, and ſhe was delivered with little 
Moles, pain, and in ſo ſhort a time, that the child 
* came into the world before the Egyptian midwives 
1 could be called to her aſſiſtance: this circumſtance 
| occaſioned them to put more confidence in what had 
been foretold to Amram in his dream. 


"ER The child having been kept for three months in 


1 the moſt ſecret manner, Amram became apprehen- 
4 five leſt a diſappointment of the prediction, and the 
deſt ruction of — mother, and infant, ſhould be 
i the conſequence of a diſcovery, and therefore re- 
x ſolved have the diſpolal of events intirely to the 
. direction of Providence. He revolved in his mind 
; the difficulty and danger of a longer concealment, 
fu veſting chat it the child ſhould be ſecreted from 
1 ratios. yet many dithculties and infinite hazard 
Ag. muſt attend himſelf and his family ; but he enter- 
by | tained not the leaſt doubt of the veracity of the 
Bt Almighty, nor of his power to preſerve them from 
: the dangers which appeared to hang over them at 
1 that period. They accordingly determined to ex- 
Who is ex. Poſe. the child. For this 1 they 
; poſed onthe framed a kind of baſket of bulruſhes * 
ö water 3 . twiſted together, and having pitched the 
[ joints, to keep out- the water, put the child into it, 
and ſet it afloat; offering up, at the ſame time, the 
ö moſt fervent prayers to God to interpole his provi- 
| dence for the preſervation of the infant. The 
14 daughter of Jochabel, named Mariam, was ordered 
ö | by her mother to walk on the oppoſite bank of the 
1 river, and to obſerve what became of the child. 
9 The following inſtance may ſerve to convince man- 
1 kind, that it is in vain for human wiſdom to oppoſe 
the will and pleaſure of ſupreme Being; and 
| that ſuch perſons as, from -tives cither of advan- 
\Þi tage or ſecurity, contrive the ruin of others, with 
| whatever ſubtilty their deſigns, may be concerted, 
will find their malicious intentions finally defeated : 
while thoſe, on the other hand, who calmly and 
patiently ſubmit to the divine will, ſhall be extri- 
cated from their troubles, and ſometimes by ſuper- 
natural means. 
+ It chanced that Thermuthis, the king's 


bah ne. daughter, was, at this junkture, taking 

ſerved by the air by the river's fide, and perceiving 

N ſomething floating at a diſtance, ſhe or- 
ughter. - 


dercd a ſwimmer to go into the water and 
bring it on ſhore; when the princeſs found it was a 
child which her attendant was bringing to her, ſhe 
was highly delighted with the circumſtance. She in- 
ſtantly directed that ſome women ſhould be immedi- 


— 


| It is moſt probable that what is here rendered bulruſhes, were 
the flags of the tree papyrus, of which the Egyptians made their 

| paper ; and Clemens Alexandrinus confirms this affertion. 

1 + Profane writers aſſert, that Thermuthis being married, and 


3 8 | 


ately ſought for, to ſuckle the infant. Several were ac- | 


* brought and tried, but without effect, as 
the babe ſhewed the utmoſt averſion to take the 
breaſt. Mariam, who came to the ſpot at the time, 
apparently from mere curioſity, obſerved to the 
princeſs, that the method then taken would anſwer 
no purpoſe; For,” ſaid ſhe, “the child being of 
one _ and the nurſe of another, it is not likely 
that the milk of the ſtranger ſhould be cither whole- 
ſome or palatable to him; but, if any Hebrew wo- 
man could be procured, he may, perhaps, receive 
her milk with readineſs and fatisfaction.” This pro- 
poſal appeared ſo reaſonable to the princeſs, that ſhe 
ordered Mariam to cndeavour to find ſuch a nurſe 
without delay. She returned, in a ſhort time, with 
the mother of the child, who was totally unknown to 
the princeſs and all preſent; and no ſooner did Jo- 
chabel offer the infant the breaſt, than he began to 
ſuck with the utmolt eagerneſs; which being re— 
marked by the king's daughter, ſhe deſired her to 
take charge of the infant. Thus, as a ſpecial in- 
ſtance of God's favour to Moſes, he was faved from 
impending death; and was [nurtured and educated 
by thoſe very perſons who had devoted the whole 
race of the Hebrews to deſtruttion on his account 
alone Tt. 

The child was named Mo-Ylſes, with reference to 
the circumſtance of his preſervation ; Mo, in the 
Egyptian language, denoting water, and Xſes ſigni— 
fying preſerved}. This child became, in proceſs of 
time, beyond diſpute, the moſt accompliſhed per- 
ſon throughout the kingdom, as the Almighty had 
predicted to Amram. He was deſcended, in the ſixth 

eneration, from Abraham ; his father Amram being 
the ſon of Caath, the ſon of Levi, the fon of Jacob, 
the ſon of Iſaac, who was the ſon of Abraham. As 
he you up, he manifeſted a maturity of- ,,..z; 
underſtanding far ſuperior to his years. nary endow- 
His childiſh amuſements partook of ſeri- ments of 
ouſneſs, and were of ſuch a nature as . 
even to convey inſtruttion, all his actions being ac- 
companied with ſuch a grace, as gave the world a 
ſpecimen of what might be expected from him in 
uture. At three years of age, the beauty of his 
pyron created univerſal admiration, and rendered 

im pleaſing to men of the moſt cynical and moraſe 
diſpoſition. 

Thermuthis, from a principle of pure who is adopt 
affection to the child, and being herſelf <4 by Ther- 
unmarried, determined to adopt him. 2% 
She introduced him to her father, whom ſhe ad- 
dreſſed, on the occaſion, in theſe words: © This in- 
fant is of the ſweeteſt and moſt tractable diſpoſition 
that can be imagined. I have brought him up my- 
ſelf, and am indebted to the bounty of the Nile for 
the precious gift. It is my intention to adopt him; 
and I now preſent him to you as a ſucceflor to your 


* — 


_ =_Y 


having no iſſue, ſhe pretended pregnancy, and that ſhe was de- 
livered of a male child, who was this Moſes. | | 

+ This etymology cf Moſes is confuted by Scaliger, in his notes 
upon the fragmeat of Beroſus, p. 48. 
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throne.” The king received the child from her hands 
with an affeCtionate tenderneſs, and fondling him, to 
ratify his daughter's humour, took the crown from 
is own head, and placed it on that of the child, who, 
handling it in a wanton, careleſs manner, let it fall to 
the ground, after which he trampled on it. 
Prediction This incident was conſidered, by thoſe 
preſent, as a bad omen, both to the king 
** and the ſtate; inſomuch that the ſcribe, 
formerly mentioned, declared aloud, that the boy 
ought to be deſtroyed; for this, ſaid he, addreſſing 
I predicted 
to you, would bring deſtruttion upon Egypt; and he 
has, in the preſent inſtance, partly verihed the pro- 
phecy, by the contempt he has manifeſted for your 
overnment, in thus treading your crown under his 
cet. This is he, in ſhort, from whoſe death alone 
you can hope for the peaceful enjoyment of * 
authority; and, by adopting my advice, you will de- 
rive the Hebrews of all hope, and will remove every 
e cauſe of apprehenſion in the Egyptians.” The 
king, however, gave no heed to this warning, but 
ſuffered his daughter to remove the child, without 
the leaſt oppoſition : a further inſtance of the emi- 
nent favour with which the Almighty conſtantly diſ- 
tinguiſhed Moſes. The liberal education which the 
princeſs beſtowed on him, created an expettation in 
the Hebrews that he would, in the courſe of time, 
effect their deliverance ; while the Egyptians, on the 
other hand, were equally * of miſchief 
from the fame cauſe: but, as they had no proſpect 
of that dignity, 
the barbarous defign, which had been concerted 
againſt Moſes, was ſuffered to drop. 


— 2 


C 
The Exploits of Moſes in the War againſt the Ethi- 


opians *. 


UCH was the education which Moſes 

received; and as he approached to 
manhood, he gave repeated proofs of his condutt and 
courage, and of the eminence which it might be ex- 
petted he would acquire in future by his military at- 
chievements. He particularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
for his ſkill in the ſcience of war on the following 
occaſion. 

The 2 had made an incurſion upon the 
territories of Egypt, and laid waſte a conſiderable 
tract of the country. This action highly incenſed 
the Egyptians, who raiſed a, numerous army, with 


* 


We do not find, in the ſacred records, this part of the hiſto 
of Moſes, which makes him general of the — againſt os 
Ethiopians ; it is, however, cited by Irenzus, who writes, that 
When Moſes was nouriſhe4 in the king's palace, he was ap- 
pointed general of the army againſt the Ethiopians, whom he con- 
quered ; and that he married the king's daughter, becauſe, out of 
attection for him, ſhe delivered up the city into his hands. 


The Ethio- 


plan war. 


| the view of taking ample vengeance for the inſult 


and injury. A battle enſued, and the . 
were defeated; a certain number were killed in the 
action, and the reſt ſhamefully repulſed, and driven 
back to their own home. The Ethiopians purſued 
their advantage fo cloſely, that they over-ran the 
whole country as far as Memphis, and from thence to 
the ſea; burning and deſtroying every thing where- 
ever they came, without oppoſition on the part of the 
inhabitants. In this dilemma, the 5 applied 
themſelves to their prieſts and oracles for advice. 
The anſwer they received was, that they muſt ſolicit 
the aſſiſtance of a certain Hebrew to extricate them 
from their difficulties. The king thereupon ac- 
quainted his daughter, that he propoſed to ſend an- 
other army againſt the — — and that he was 
very deſirous that Moles ſhould take upon himſelf the 
command of his forces. The princeſs readily en- 
gaged to exert all her influence to induce him to 
comply with the king's deſire; but ſhe previouſly 
bound her father, by a ſolemn oath, ſtrictly to pro- 
hibit every attempt againſt his perſonal en at 
the ſame time reproaching the prieſts with the baſe- 
neſs of imploring the aid of a perſon whoſe deſtruc- 
tion they had ſo — meditated and adviſed. 
Thermuthis and the king found little 


— , — Moſes ap- 
difficulty in prevailing on Moſes to ac- pointed com-- 
cept of this commiſſion, and his com- Pied et the 
pliance gave infinite ſatisfaction to thoſe ST, 


inveſted with the ſacred function of both 

nations. The joy of the Egyptians aroſe, firſt, from 
the hopes of ſubduing their enemies under his con- 
duct; and, next, from the — — of being able, 
after having obtained the nal + or which he was ad- 
vanced to the above poſt, to effect the deſtrudtion of 
Moſes. The Hebrews, on the other hand, were 
happy in the idea, that, under the direction of fo 
expert a leader, they might probably, in a courſe of 
time, be enabled to throw off the yoke of the Egyp- 
tians. Moſes deliberated on the propereſt method to 
attack the enemy unexpettedly in their quarters. 
The paſſage through the interior part of the country 
was much infeſted with ſerpents, both of the flying 
and creeping kinds, and all remarkably fierce | 
venomous. This route was generally conſidered as 
being too 8 to riſque the march of an army 
through it. Moſes, for this very reaſon, preferred it 
to the other road along the banks of the Nile, and 
the event juſtified his choice. To provide againſt the 
dangers of this perilous paſſage, he adopted the fol- 
lowing ſtratagem. The Ibis F is a mortal enemy to 
all kinds of ſerpents, who conſtantly fly from its pre- 
ſence with the utmoſt precipitation. Though this 
bird is deſtructive of thoſe reptiles, it is gentle and- 


+ This bird approaches to the ſtork kind, and is by ſome con- 
founded very erroneouſly with the hzmatopus or red-legged heron. 
It is all over of a fine ſhining black; its beak is long, ſomewhat 
hooked, and all over of a fine red, as are alſo its legs, which are 


as long as thoſe of the bittern; its neck is as long as that of the 


common heron.. . 


* 


inof- 


. 
„ 
rr 
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bravery under the walls 0: 


mind on the ſubject to ſome of 
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moffenſive to all other creatures. The method which 
Moles adopted, to preſerve his troops from the attacks 
of theſe venomous animals, was, to carry with him a 
number of the above mentioned birds, confined in 
cages made of bulruſhes, or of the flags of papyrus 
re mentioned. : 

8 When Moſes had arrived at chat part of 
complete vic · the country which is infeſted by the above- 
1 mentioned noxious animals, he turned the 

ren birds looſe, and the ſerpents diſperſed, as 
from a natural enemy. He now haſted in purſuit of 
the Ethiopians, whom he ſurpriſed and defeated ; and 
having effectually cut off a retreat. into Egypt, ſuch 
of the battle were under a neceſ- 
ſity of returning home. After this he beſieged and 
laid waſte ſeveral towns and cities, and committed 
great ſlaughter upon the people. 

This victory revived the drooping courage of the 


_ Egyptians; while the Ethiopians, on the other hand, 


were reduced to deſpair, having no proſpect but 
death or ſlavery. "They were at length compelled to 
retire to Saba, the capital of Ethiopia, to which city 
Cambyles afterwards gave the name of Meroe, in 
compliment to his ſiſter. Moſes laid ficge to this 
_ although nature and art ſeemed to have com- 

ined to ans. it impregnable : it being ſituated at 


the conflux of the rivers Aſtaphus and Aſtabora with 


the Nile: it is likewiſe ſeated on an iſland, encom- 
paſſed with a ſtrong wall, and defended by ramparts 
and other works, from the attacks of an enemy and 
the inundations of the Nile. 

Moſes was much diſſatisfied with his preſent ſtate of 
inattvity, the enemy keeping cloſe within their walls: 
but, in the interim, an incident happened of a very 
extraordinary nature. On a certain day, Tharbis, 
the daughter of the king of Ethiopia, obſerving 
Moſes, ſword in hand, cor 11 ting himſelf with great 
town, was ſo charmed 
with his behaviour, that lic fell paſſionately in love 
with him. Her affection increaſing, ſhe opened her 

| i moſt intimate 
friends, and commillioned them to make an offer to 
Moles of her hand. He accepted the pro- 


Moſes mar- p w 1 
vies an Ethi- N on condition that the city ſhould 
A prin- be ſurrendered previous to the celebra- 
Numb. xii... tion of the nuptials; this agreement was 


ratified with an oath, and, almoſt in the 
fame inſtant, carried into execution. A great ſlaugh- 
ter was made of the Ethiopians; and, after the ſo- 
lemnization of the marriage, the Egyptians returned 
home crowned with victory. 


We are told in ſcripture (Exod. ii. 11, 12.) that © Moſes ſpied 
an Egyptian am 7 an Hebrew, one of his brethren—and he flew 
the Egyptian, and hid him in the ſand. So ſtrongly was Moſes 


animated with an abhorrence of oppreſſion, and ſuch ardent love 


he breathed to his country, that he could not ſuffer this outrage to 
paſs unpuniſhed. The ſcripture intimates, that he intended by this 
action to rouſe the dormant ſpirit of liberty in his countrymen, and 
prepare them for accepting that general deliverance from thraldom 


CH AF 


The Ingratitude of the Egyptians towards Moſes, who 
flies to Midian. | 


1 only return which thoſe ungrate- The Egyp- 
u 

they had received from the preſerver of EY 7 A 
their nation was, to carry their envy and hatred of 
him to ſuch extremity as to Jay ſnares for his life. 


They were apprehenſive leſt the great reputation he 


had acquired by his military atchievements, might in- 
ſpire him with the deſign of rendering himſelf inde- 


8 and therefore accuſed him to the King of 8 
a 1 1 


ving murdered a native of the realm“. The king 


was but too well inclined to liſten to the calumny, 3 
from a jealouſy of his fame for valour and wiſdom, 
and from the inſinuations of the prieſts and ſcribes, 3 
who never ceaſed their importunities till they had 


prevailed on that prince to become a party in the 
combination againſt him. In ſhort, Moſes 
was doomed to death ; and it was by a par- 
ticular interpoſition of Providence that 
he was enabled to eſcape, in the very mo- 
ment that his enemies had fixed on for the 
execution of their deſign. 


ot murder, 


Egyp', and 
comes to 
Midian. 


Having learnt that the roads were way-laid, he di- 
retted his flight through a deſert, naturally conclud- 
ing that no one would think of tracing him chither. 


Throughout his whole journey he could not procure 
any kind of food. About noon he arrived within a 
{mall diſtance of Midian, a city on the coaſt of the 
Red Sea, which was ſo named from one of the ſons 


of Abraham by Keturah. Being come within ſight | 


of the city, he fat himſelf down by the fide of a 


fountain. As he fat there, an incident happened, 


which took its riſe, in ſome wcaſure, from a cuſtom 
of the 2 and it afforded him an opportunity, 


not only of fſignaliſin 
juſtice, but allo of advancing bis fortune. 
the ſcarcity of water in that country, that cach ſhep- 
herd ſtrives to be firſt at the fountain in the morn- 


his courage and regard for 


ing, before it be drawn dry. At this time there 


came to the fountain ſeven virgin filters, the daugh- 
ters of Raguel, a prieſt, held in much eſtimation in 
that part of the country. 

In the country of the Troglodvtes, the women are 
employed in attending the flocks; and the daugh- 
ters of Raguel, or — nr having brought their fa- 
ther's ſheep to the well, and drawn a ſuttciency of 
water, emptied it into troughs, the better to divide 
it amongſt themt. In the interim, certain ſhepherds 


w 


for a full account of him. 
+ As in thoſe countries there is a great ſcarcity of water, and 


but few wells, the ſhepherds were apt to ſtrive who ſhould get firlt 


poſſeſſion of the wells, leſt others coming before ſhould not leave 
water enough for their cattle. And therefore to prevent quarrels, 
it was a law in ſome places, that the ſhepherds ſhould wait for one 
another, and water their flocks all together, Sec Gen, xxix. 8. 
came 


Such is 


ople made for all the benefits unn ſeek & | 


Beiog accuſed | 


he flees from 4 | 


he was about to offer them in the name of God. Refer to Acts vii, 


| . 


— 
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came to the ſpot, and obliged the virgins to retire, 
intending themſelves to make ule of the water which 
had been drawn. The brutality of this behaviour 
enraged Moſes, who eſpouſed the cauſe of the vir- 
ins, and compelled the ſhepherds to relinquiſh their 
1 eſign. The daughters of Raguel expreſſed a due 

| ſenſe of the obligation which the ſtranger had con- 
> ferred upon them; and, on their return to their fa- 
*X ther's houſe, acquainted him with all the particulars 
X which had Pasted: unanimouſly requeſting, that he 
= could make ſome return for the kindnels which had 
been ſhewn them. Raguel was charmed with the 
grateful diſpoſition of his daughters, and ordered 
them to bring the ſtranger to his houſe, that he might 
reward him according to his merit. Moſes being 
introduced to him, he aſſured him, that he would 
give him ſpeedy conviction, that he had not con- 
ferred an obligation on a perſon deſti- 
tute of gratitude. He afterwards received 
him into his family, adopted him, be- 
{towing one of his daughters on him in 
marriage; and appointed him to the fuperinten- 
dency of all his cattle, which in thoſe days, when paſl- 
turage was the general ſource of wealth, was eſteemed 
an honourable | 277 


Raguel adopts 

Moſes, and 

{e's him over 
his flocks, 


CHAT. a 


God appears to Moſes in the burning Buſh. 
of Mofes converted into a Serpent. 


OSES was now eſtabliſhed in the 

houſe of his father-in-law, Jethro, or 
Raguel, and had the intire management of 
his flocks. Mount Sinai was famous for its excellent pal- 
ture, and exceeded all the mountains of the country in 
height. A tradition prevailed among the neighbouring 
people, that this mountain was the reſidence of the Al- 
mighty; and, inthis perſuaſion, they conſtantly forbore 
cither to feed their ſheep, or even to walk thereon. It 
chanced that Moſes drove his ſheep hither on a cer- 
tain day, and, while he was employed in attending 
them, a pha:nomenon *® of a very extraordinary na- 
The burning ture appeared to him: he perceived a fire 
bulk, burning in a buſh, the flames of which were 
remarkably fierce, yet neither the leaves, flowers, 
nor branches received the leaſt damage. This ſight 
greatly ſurpriſed Moſes; but his aſtoniſhment was 
raiſed to the higheſt pitch, when he heard a voice 
from the midſt of the buſh, calling him by name, and 
addreſſing him in theſe words: How durlt thou pre- 
lume to ſet foot on this ſpot, where no mortal ever 
trod betore, folely on account of the univerſal reve- 
rence in which this place has ever been held? Retire 
and be contented with the privilege you have enjoyed, 


The Rod 


Divine ap- 
pearance to 
Moles. 


your anceſtors ; nor dare to purſue your curioſity any 


St. Stephen, Ads vii. 30. calls this Appearance, and the ſame 
perſon is called, wer. 4. the Lord, He was either the Meſſiah, the 
angel or meſſenger of the covenant, Mal. iii. 1. and thought to be 


No. 3. 


in conſequence of your own virtues, and of thoſe of 


the ſame who is called Michael the prince of the angels, Dan, x. 21. 


————— 


farther.” The voice alſo predicted to him, that he 
ſhould acquire great reputation ; and ordered him to 
return to Egypt, where he ſhould obtain an unlimited 
command over the nation of the Hebrews, and ſhould 
finally deliver them from their preſent bondage; 
„For,“ ſaid the voice, © they hall inheri the lands 
which Abraham poſſeſled: and to your wiſdom they 
ſhall be indebted for the acquiſition of all thoſe bleſ- 
lings. But do not fail, when you ſhall have condutted 
the Hebrews out of Egypt, immediately to offer up a 
facrihce on this very ſpot.” | 

When the voice had done ſpeaking, woes gteads 
Moles, in the utmoſt amazement, replied tis infuf.ci- 
in the following terms: * 1 know thee, ©: 
Lord, and, after the example of all my anceſtors, 
have conſtantly adored thy power. It were ntadneſs, 
therefore, in the extreme, to heſitate to obey thy man- 
dates. Yet how ſhall I, without abilities, and in an 
obſcure ſtation, be enabled to prevail on ſuch a mul- 
titude, firſt, to abandon their preſent ſettlement ; and, 
ſecondly, to follow me, intirely, under an uncertain- 
ty, whitherloever I ſhall be pleaſed to conduct them? 
Nay, admitting that my intereſt with them ſhould be 
ſuthcicnt to induce them to conſtitute me their leader, 
who ſhall compel Pharaoh to permit them to depart ; 
ſecing that the revenues of Egypt would be ſo much 
diminiſhed by the loſs of their labour?“ Ihe voice 
again ordered him to make himſelf caſy, prom ſing 
that he ſhould want for no afſiltance of which he 
ſhould ſtand in need. But effettually to remove 
every doubt which he might {till entertain, the voice 
commanded him to caſt the rod which he held in his 
hand on the ground. This being done, the rod was 
inſtantly converted into a ſerpent, twining itſelf in 
folds, and threatening an attack: and in a ſhort time 
it returned to its former ſhape. Moſes was then or- 
dered to put his hand into his boſom, which he did, 
and, upon drawing it out again, it appeared to be as 
white as chalk, preſently reſuming its native colour. 
He was further commanded to throw a ſimall quantity 
of fair water on the ground, where it appeared to have 
acquired the quality of blood. As Moſes expreſſed 
the utmoſt aſtoniſhment at the fight of theſe ſuper- 
natural operations, God aſſured him that he would 
confer on him the power of working the hke miracles, 
in order to evince to the Hebrews, that he was in- 
veſted with a commiſſion from the Deity, to take upon 
him the ofhce of their leader. 

The Lord then commanded Moſes to re- i is ordered 
turn immediately to Egypt, and, for the w return ts 
greater diſpatch, to continue his journey . 
night and day. Moſes could no longer, after what 
he had heard and ſeen, have any doubts remaining of 
God's power and juſtice ; he, nevertheleſs, requeſted 
that he might retain the faculty of working miracles, 
when he ſhould arrive in Egypt ; and that God would 
condeſcend to communicate to him the name of that 
awful Being, of whoſe infinite power he had fo lately 


with Kev. Xii. 7. Or it was a cricated angel repreſenting krönt 
and acting in his name. Biſhop Patrick takes it to have been the 
ap carance of the Shechinah, or Jehovah himſelf accompanied with 
a glorious tetimue of angels as his miniſters. 
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received ſuch convincing proofs; in order that he 
might be enabled, on all occaſions, to invoke him by 
his proper appellation. The Almighty was pleaſed 
to grant this requeſt: but the name was, till then, 
never heard by any man, and I am with-held from 
mentioning it by a reverential awe*. The gift of 
performing miracles, at-all tunes, was alſo conferred 
on Moſes, who was now convinced that he ſhould 
live to be an eye-witnelſs of the happy deliverance of 
the Hebrews, and of the confuſion of their enemies 
the Egyptians. 


C HAP. XII. 
Upon the News of Pharaoh's Death, Moſes and Aaron 


return to Egypt. 
* OSEs having received intelligence 
— 2 of the death of the king of Egypt T, 


Egypt. who had compelled him to abandon that 
country, requeſted permiſſion of Raguel to return 
thither to his friends and relations. His requeſt bein 
complied with, he began his journey, accompanie 
by his wife Zipporah, the daughter of Raguel, and 
the two children he had by her, Gerſhom and Elea- 
zar. Gerſhom, being interpreted, ſignifies a Fereigner; 
and by Eleazar is ſignified, the Help of Gd; becauſe it 
was throughthe intervention of Providence that Moſes 
was preſerved from the ſnares laid for him by the 
Egyptians. 

; hen he had approached nearly to the borders of 
Egypt, he was net by his brother Aaron, to whom he 
communicated the wonderful occurrences upon the 
mount, and the revelations, inſtructions, and ordi- 
nances which God had deliv-red to him. Having 
made ſome farther progrel- journey, great num- 
bers of the moſt. conſide: de among the Hebrews 
came forth to give him welcome. After ſome con- 
verſation, Moſes was convinced that the power of 
words was not alone ſufficient to obtain his point; 
and therefore, in ſupport of his commiſſion and au- 
thority, he had recourle to miracles, appealing to the 
evidence of their ſenſes in regard to the wonders he 
performed; which they beheld with aſtoniſhment, 
and conſidered as an indiſputable token that God 
would relieve and provide for the ſafety of his people. 
„ Moſes having ſo far prevailed upon the 
ecunts his fer- Hebrews, as to Obtain a promiſe of obedi- 
vices in the ence to him, repaired to the new king, men- 
Ethiopian tioned the toils he had ſuſtained, and the 
dangers he had encountered in condutt- 


—_—_ 


———— 


* The Jews, to this day, ſeldom or ever mention the name 
EHOVAH, or, I AM, even upon the moſt ſolemn occaſions, 
/ould to God that Chriſtians refrained from taking this name in 


Vain; as there is a dreadful curſe denounced againſt all thoſe who 
Vantonly and lightly profane it. 
+ That is, within the ſpace of forty years, during which Meſes 


abode in the land of Midian, Acts vii. 23. Exod. vii. 7. Biſhop 
Uſher takes this king to have been Rameſes, and places his death in 


ing the war of the 0d againſt the Ethiopians; 
in the proſecution of which he had conſtantly ob- 
ſerved as unremitting an attention for the advantage 
of the party to which he was attached, as he could 
have manifeſted in behalf of his own countrymen ; 
and he remarked, that the rewards he had received 
were inadequate to his ſervices. He circumſtantially 
related what the Almighty had communicated to him 
in his viſion upon Mount Sinai ; adding that, to in- 
duce a confidence in his promiſes, the Deity had 
given him tokens by — and revelations; finally, 
importuning Pharaoh not to betray a diſbelief of God 
by oppoling his divine pleaſure. : 
Pharaoh treated the above relation with is retation 
contempt, ſcorn, and ridicule ; whereupon d«eſpiſed by 
Moſes endeavoured to force convittion Feb. 
upon him by repeating, in his ſight, thoſe miracles 
which he had performed upon Mount Sinai : but this 
rovoked Pharaoh to a violence of anger and oppro- 
rious language. © Contemptible runagate,” fad he, 
for the ſafety of your perſon you made a ſcanda- 
lous retreat from Egypt, and now return to delude 
the people by the ion of your magical ſleights ; 
and have the effrontery to aſſume as much conſe- 
1 as if you were the only man converſant in the 
vine myſtery; ſo extravagant is your vanity, that 
you imagine yourſelf an objett worthy public adora- 
tion: but, notwithſtanding this oſtentation, be in- 
formed, that my 3 can rival your utmoſt dexte- 
rity.” The prieſts being now called, were directed 
to throw. down their rods, which were inſtantl 
changed into ſerpents. © I am not unacquainted wit 
the addreſs of the Egyptians,” ſaid Moſes, ** nor do 
I hold them in contempt, therefore this circumſtance 
does not aftett me: but I may with confidence de- 
clare, that their magic 1s as much inferior to the 
works I perform, as human.things are to thoſe of di- 
vine origin: and I ſhall immediately convince you 
that I mean not, under the ſemblance of truth, to 
impoſe illuſions upon the populace ; but that I act 
under the authority of an omnipotent Being, who 
will puniſh the obſtinacy of thoſe who ſhall wilfully 
ſhut their eyes againſt ſuch demonſtrative ea e 
evidence.” Thus ſaying, he threw his rod gevours the 
alſo _ the ground, which inſtantly af- ferpents of the 
ſumed the appearance of a ſerpent, and s. 
{wallowed up thoſe of the magicians, one after ano- 
ther; after which it returned to its former ſhape}. 
This miracle, inſtead of convincing the king, 
ſerved only to incenſe him {till more. He 
ingly, reproved Moſes, and iſſued freſh orders to 
the officers appointed to overlook the Hebrews at 
their work, not only to keep them conſtantly em- 


the year of the world 2494. His ſucceſſor was Amenophis, who 
was drowned in the Red fea about nineteen years after. 

+ This was a ſufficient demonſtration, that the power, by which 
Moſes 2 — exceeded that of the Egyptian prieſts. 
By this Pharaoh would have been convinced, had it not been for 
the artful 3nfinuations of the magicians ; and a promiſe from them, 


that they would ſhortly perform greater miracles than Moſes. 
| ployed, 


„ accord- 
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prevail on Moſes to recede from the 
adopted, to effect their deliverance. 

again waited on Pharaoh, to requeſt that he would 
permit the Hebrews to go to mount Sinai, there to | 
offer up an oblation to the Almighty, as they had | 
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ployed, but alſo to make an addition to their ordi- 
nary taſks; they were, in conſequence, deprived of 


their former indulgence; in having the ſtraw they | 
uſed in making bricks brought to them, and were | 
compelled to fetch it during the night, that their 


day-labour might not be interrupted. But neither 
the king's diſpleaſure, nor the murmurings of his own 
cople, who were very urgent with him to deſiſt 


rom all further application in their behalf, could 
lan he had 


e, therefore, 


been commanded. 


CHAP 1 


of the Obſtinacy of Pharaoh. 
7 one king did not 


terceſſion of Moſes, and this obduracy proved 
the ſource of many miſeries to the Egyptians. 
Plagues of The firſt miracle which Moſes wrought 
Egypt. for the puniſhment of the Egyptians was, 
1. The Nite by converting the waters of the Nile, which 
waters turned were their only drink, into blood; and this 
to blood. alteration was not in point of colour only, 
but all thoſe of the natives who were neceſſitated to 
drink of it were afflicted with a violent cholic, while 
to the Hebrews it was perfectly wholeſome. The 
king, being apprehenſive of the total deſtruttion of 
his ſabjects, conſented, at length, that the Hebrews 


ſhould depart: but, no ſooner was this plague re- 


moved, than he immediately recalled his promiſe. 
2. Of frogs, This ingratitude and duplicity ſo highly 
rovoked the Almighty, that he quickly viſited the 
and with a ſecond judgment: cauſing frogs to be 
produced in every quarter, in ſuch numbers, that the 
whole earth was covered with them, and the waters 
of the river became ſtagnant and corrupted *. The 
bed-chambers and tables were infeſted b 


Pharaoh, hereupon, again ſent for 
Moles, and acquainted him that he might retire, with 
the Hebrews, whenever he ſhould think proper. 
This permiſhon was no ſooner granted, than the frogs 


totally diſappeared, and all things returned to their |} eſcaped the 1 a prey to a devouring ſwarm of 


former ſtate. 
But Pharaoh again refuſed to fulfil his promiſe, on 
the plea of its having been extorted from him by fear, 


* This plague was well adapted to ſubvert the ſuperſtitions of | 


Egypt; frogs being the inſtruments of their abominations, and the 
repreſentatives of thoſe impious demons whom they invoked by 


their incantations. 


+ Many countries have been partially viſited with 1 ſup- | 
Dine ifferent parts of England 


poſed to reſemble thoſe in the caſt 
4 0 


theſe ani- ] 
mals; no place was free from them; and the incon- | 
| venience was heightened by the noiſome ſtench which 
they occaſioned. 


and, conſequently, that he was under no obligation 
to comply with the terms thereof. This breach of 
faith, ſo derogatory to the character of a monarch, 
was ſucceeded by a farther manifeſtation of the ven- 
geance of the Almighty. The natives were infected 
with a terrible and uncommon diſeaſe : be- 3. Of lice. 
ing covered with lice, which ate into their bodies, and 
gave them the moſt excruciating pain: neither could 
any remedy be found for this diforder, baths, oint- 
ments, and all other applications proving equally in- 
efficacious. Pharaoh, therefore, once more conſent- 
ed that the Hebrews ſhould retire ; but, when he 
perceived that God had freed his ſubjetts from the 
above calamity, he declarcd that they muſt leave their 
wives and children in his hands, as pledges for their 
return. : 
This circumſtance diſpleaſed the Almighty more 


chan all the reſt of that prince's conduct: as it ſeemed 
. | | to denote a deſign of deceiving Providence, and an 
The ten Plagues inflifted on the Egyptians, in conſequence | 

| who had inflicted theſe puniſhments on the Egyptians, 
I for their injurious and oppreſſive treatment of the 
ay the leaſt regard to the in- 


opinion that it was not God, but his ſervant Moſes, 


Hebrews. The whole country was there- 5. Offlies. 
fore filled with numberleſs ſwarms of flies and inſeQs, 


| — of them of ſuch ſpecies as the inhabitants were 


totally unacquainted with. They lay on the ground 
in ſuch abundance as to put a ſtop to all tillage ; and 
ſo venomous were they, that multitudes of the peo- 
ple were deſtroyed by them; ſome being ſuddenly 
taken oft, while others fell a prey to lingering diſeaſes, 
which were generated from the putrefaction 5.Ofmurraia, 
of theſe inſects; which for a time alſo ſuſpended the 
purſuit of agriculture, for what they did not deſtroy 
was killed by a diſtemper that was baneful to the 
cattle. But even this was not ſufficient to induce 
Pharaoh to deſiſt from his oppoſition to the will of 
God; he would not ſuffer the Iſraelites to go but on 
the terms of their leaving ſome of their women, and 
all the children behind them. 

The next judgment which the Lord in- 6. Of ulcers. 
flicted on the Egyptians, in conſequence of the in- 
corrigible obſtinacy of their ſovereign, was a kind of 
inward ulcer, of which vaſt numbers of the people 
died. Pharaoh till perſiſting in his con- 7. Of hal. 
tempt of the divine will, God was pleaſed to viſit the 
Egyptiens with a plague of hail, which utterly deſtroy- 
ed the fruits and vegetables in the bud. This hail, 
excluſive of its being a phænomenon in Egypt, far 
excelled in ſize whatever had been hitherto ſeen of 
the kind in the coldeſt climates; and what 8. Of locutts. 


locuſts, and in this manner was the whole produce of 


| that year utterly conſumed +. It will naturally be 
| ſuppolcd, that, had not this prince been as fooliſh as 


were plagued with them, in 1748 ; but happily their ſtay was ſhort ; 


i ſome of theſe were from two inches and a half to four inches in 
length. I 


totally deſtroyed all the vegetables wherever they 
came; and the deſtruction cauſed by them was ſo great, that they 
almoſt put a ſtop to vegetation itſelf, | 


he 


48 
he was wicked, theſe judgments would have awakened 
him to a due ſenſe of his danger; but the truth is, 
that Pharaoh had impiouſly determined to conteſt the 
matter with the Almighty, even at the riſk of the de- 
{ſtruction of himſelf and his people. He, at length, 
vielded that the Hebrews ſhould be at liberty to de- 
part with their wives and children, leaving only their 
eftects behind them, to compenſate the Egyptians for 
the loſſes they had ſuſtained. But Moſes objetted 
to this propoſal, as being unreaſonable, as, in that 
caſe, they ſhould be totally unprovided with ſacrifices. 
g. Of dark- This point was debated ſo long between 
neſs. the king and Moſes, that in the interval, a 


thick darkneſs was ſpread over the land, during the 


continuance of which many perſons periſhed ; whilit 
not a few were apprehenſive of being ſwallowed up 
in one general abyſs. At the expiration of three 
days ed , nights, light re-appeared ; and Pharaoh till 
continuing obſtinate, Moſes once more preſented him- 
{elf before him, and addreſled him in theſe terms: 
„Hou long will you ſet your will in xompetition with 
that of the Almighty ; he enjoins you by me, to diſ- 
mils his people, the Hebrews; and nothing but a com- 
pliance with his pleaſure in this reſpect, Fan preſerve 
you from the impending deſtruction.” The freedom 
of this expoſtulation ſo incenſed the king, that he or- 
dered Moles, at the peril of his life, nevgr to mention 
another ſyllable to him on the ſubject. Moſes replied, 
that he had now fully executed his commiſſion ; but 
that he was perfettly convinced that, in a very ſhort 
time, both the king and his nobles would, of their own 
accord, urge the Iſraclites to haſten their departure: 
and with theſe words, he retired. 

The Almighty retained {till one plague in ſtore, to 
puniſh the impious obſtinacy of Pharaoh. He com- 
manded Moſes to give notice to the Hebrews to make 
ready on the thirteenth, the ſacrifice which they were 
accuſtomed to offer on ourtcenth day of the 
month Xanticus. This me un, which the Macedo- 
nians term Xanticus, is called, by the Hebrews, 
Niſan; and Pharmuthi by the Egyptians. Moſes, in 


obedience to the command, convened all the He- 


brews in one place; dividing them into tribes and 
companies. The aſſigned day being arrived, and all 
the neceſſary preparations made, early in the morn- 
ing they offered up a ſacrifice, ſprinkling their houſes 
with the blood of the victims for the purpoſe of puri- 
tying them. The fleſh which was not eaten, they 


burnt; being upon the point of entering upon their 


Journey. Such are the ceremonies, which we ob- 
ſerve to this day, in the celebration of the Paſcha, 
which ſigniſies paſſing over; becauſe God paſſed over 
the Hebrews without doing them the leaſt hurt, when 
the Egyptians were ſtruck dead by the peſtilence; 
10. Death of Which, in the courſe of one mght, made 
the fit. born, ſuch devaſtation among the hrſt-born * 
by peſtilence. Of Egypt, that multitudes of people of all 


Calmet writes, that the term Firſt- born in ſcripture often ſigni- 
fies the chief ones, the moſt diſtinguiſhed, Exod. iv. 22. Pſal. Ixxxix. 
So it may ſignify here the princes or chief ones 


27. Mic. vi. 7. 
af dottcd, Wikew xvid. 52. 


Egypt, as it ſeems to have 


\ 
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ranks beſet the palace, loudly importuning the king 
to diſmiſs the Hebrews without any further delay. 
That prince, thereupon, ſent for Moſes, and ordered 
him to aſſemble his countrymen, and to retire with 
them out of the land; being ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed, 
that the deliverance of Egypt could never be effected 
while they ſhould remain in the country. At their 
departure, many of the Egyptians preſented them 
with valuable gifts; ſome merely with the view of 
haſtening them away, others from motives of friend- 
ſhip; nor could they refrain from tears at parting 
from the Hebrews; many feeling a ſincere com- 
punction for the barbarities they had been guilty of 
towards them. 


Ci AP AV. 
The Hebrews depart from Egypt, under the Condud of 


M ofes . 


HE route which the Iſraelites took was by Leto- 

polis, a city at that time uninhabited ; and on 
the ſite of which Cambyles, in his expedition againſt 
Egypt, built the city of Babylon. They marched 
with great expedition, and, on the third day after 
their departure, arrived at Beelzephon, on the bor- 
ders of the Red Sea. As they could obtain no pro- 
viſions in their paſſage through the wilderneſs, they 
ſubſiſted, for the ſpace of thirty days, on no other 
food than meal kneaded with water, and made into 
cakes. They had now exhauſted all the food they 
had brought out of Egypt, although they had uſed 
it with all poſſible parſimony. It is in commemo- 
ration of that ſcarcity, that the feſtival of 4g days is 
held, which we call that of Unicavened Bread, But the 
number of the Hebrews was prodigious : there being 
ſixty thouſand men capable of bearing arms, cxclu- 
{ive of the women and children. 

On the fifteenth day of the month Xan- neparture of 
ticus, the Hebrews departed out of Egypt; the Hebrews 
Moſes being, at that time, in the cightieth #9" Feyet- 
year of his age, and Aaron, his brother, in the eighty- 
third. A pcriod of two hundred and fifty years had 
elapſed from the time of Jacob's arrival in Egypt; 
and of four hundred and fifteen years from the 
ra of the entrance of Abraham into Canaan. 
They carried with them the bones of Joſeph, as 
he had enjoined his ſons, ſome time previous to his 
death. 

The Egyptians quickly repented of the They are 
permiſſion they had granted the Hebrews purſued ty 
to withdraw themſelves; the king in par- WeEsytizss. 
ticular, who imputed all the misfortunes which had 
befallen the nation, to the enchantments of Moſes. 


The Jewiſh doctors tell us, that all the idols of Egypt were deſtroyed 
this night; and Artapanus, in Euſebius, ſays that moſt of their 
temples were overthrown by an carthquake ; to which ſome add, 
that God alſo deſtroyed their ſacred animals. 

| They 


5 


a 
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hey determined, therefore, to purſue them“; be- 
— * that they ſhould eaſily ſubdue. and compel 
them to return in their wearied and defenceleſs ſitua- 
tion, if they ſhould but be able to overtake them ; 
but this they doubted, the road which they had taken 
being replete with difficulties even to a fingle tra- 
veller, but much more — — ſo large a number of per- 

s marching in one body. | 

— — But the motives which induced Moſes to 
nexr the Red prefer this road to any other, were various: 
3 irſt, he hoped, that the very length of the 
way would deter the Egyptians from purſuing him, 
even if they ſhould incline to that meaſure. Another 
reaſon was, that he wiſhed to avoid paſſing near Pa- 
leſtine, leſt the people of that place, between whom 
and the Hebrews an enmity ſubſiſted of ancient date, 
ſhould gain intelligence of their march, and take 
that opportunity to fall upon and deſtroy them. He 
was further induced to paſs by the way of the wil- 
derneſs, though inconvenient and round about, from 
a deſire of performing the vow, which he had for. 
merly made, to ſacrifice on Mount Sinai, as God had 
commanded him; intending from thence to direct 
his courſe to Canaan. | 

When they arrived on the coaſt of the 
Red Sea, they were overtaken and ſur- 
rounded by the Egyptian army, which 
conſiſted of ſix hundred chariots, fifty thouſand 
horſe, and two hundred thouſand foot +; the main 
body being drawn up in battle array. The Fgyp- 
tians had ſecured all the paſſes, and ſo effectually 
{hut up the Hebrews between * mountains, 
and the fea, that they had not the leaſt proſpect what- 
ever of eſcaping. To fly or hght with ſucceſs was 
equally impratticable ; and thus they were reduced 
to the wretched alternative either to ſtarve, or yield 
themſelves ſlaves to the Egyptians. In this deſperate 
ſituation, they imputed the blame of all their misfor- 
tunes to Moſes. The many wonders which God had 
wrought for their deliverance, and for the confirma- 
tion of their faith, were now obliterated. The cla- 
mours and cries of the women and children, who con- 
ſidered themſelves as being utterly loſt, incenſed the 
people ſo much, that they were on the point of ſtone- 
ing Moſes, whom they now conſidered as a falſe 
prophet, and of reſigning themſelves once more to 
— — ſlavery from which they had ſo lately been 

elivered. 


Who are en- 
couraged to 
returnto God, 


Pharachover- 
takes the 
Ifraclites ; 


Moſes, however, was not to be moved, 
either by the threats or outrages of this 
headſtrong multitude : he placed the firm- 
eſt confidence in the power of God, who, he was con- 
vinced, after having afforded them fo fair a proſpect 


* Beſides their duty to the king, the proſpect of recovering their 
veſſels of gold and filver, and precious veſtments, tempted them to the 
purſuit. Of all the infatuations that ever poſſeſſed the Egyptians, 
this was the ſtrongeſt, that they ſhould adventure to —_— the 
Iſraelites, when they ſaw, or might have ſeen, the ſea opening her 
boſom to 4 them a paſſage. 

+ The Egyptian army conſiſted only of chariots and horſemen, for 
they were in haſte to overtake the Iſraelites. 

* This diviſion of the Red Sea has given riſe to the profane 

0. g. | 


of obtaining their liberty, would not ſuffer his peo- 
ple to return under the yoke of their enemies. ; 


. 


The Red Sea dividing, affords a Paſſage for Moſes and 

* his Followers: the whole Egvhtian Army, being in 
Purſuit, is drowned by a ſudden Return of the 
Waters. FR | 


OSES led the Hebrews towards the The tractites 
ſed, in ſight of the Egyptians, who, 2 che Red 
being fatigued with the purſuit, had re- 
ſolved to take ſome refreſhment, and defer giving 
battle till the next day. Having arrived at the ſea- 
ide, Moſes, taking out his rod, addreſſed himſelf in 
— to the Almighty; which being concluded, he 
ruck the ſea with his rod (which was the enſign of 
his commiſhon for performing miracles), and the 
waters inſtantly divided; upon which, putting him- 
{ſelf at the head of his men, he inſtrukted em to 
offer thankſgivings to heaven for the remarkable 
providence manifeſted in their favour, and, in the 
name of the Almighty, called upon them to follow 
him. The Egyptians, obſerving them to proceed on 
the way which had been formed for their eſcape by 
the miraculous retreat of the waters, conſidered them 
as poſſeſſed of inſanity, and judged that they were on 
the verge of inevitable 2 ode but gafe paſage 
ſeeing them continue their courſe without of the liacl- 
— they prepared to purſue "*** ; 
them, flattering themſelves in the vain imagination, 
that they might paſs the ſame road with as little dan- 
ger and interruption. While the Egyptians were 
arming themſelves, and making other preparations 
for the attempt, the Hebrews reached the oppoſite 
ſhore. The Egyptians did not apprehend, that the 
paſſage had been opened ſolely for the preſervation 
of the people of God, and ruin of their perſecutors 
but upon * 2 to the ſucceſs of Moſes and 
his followers, they became more eagerly determined 
upon a purſuit, and more confident of ſucceſs in 
their intended enterprize. They pro- Aud deftruc- 
ceeded on their deſign; and when they tion of the E- 
had got within the bed of the river, the 92 . 
waters returned to their former courſe, aud the 
whole army periſhed. This ſignal judgment was 
attended with ſtorms of thunder, lightning, rain, and 
other violent contentions of the elements, ſo that 
nothing can be conceived more dreadful than the 
calamity of theſe infatuated people, who fell victims 
to the diſpleaſure of an offended God :. 


laughter of thoſe deſcribed by the Apoſtle as Scoffers, walking 
after their own luſts.” — Their great leader and guide, Voltaire, 
has ſhewn them the and he has had many willing diſciples : but 
his impious aſſertions have met with ſuch ample tefutation, that I 
need not trouble the reader with a detection of them here. More- 
over, when we conſider that this great work was effected by the 
arm of Omnipotence, to whom univerſal nature is ſubſervient, the 


wonder and difficulty vaniſh at once. 
N . It 
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It is not in the power of language to deſcribe the 
joy of the Hebrews for this unexpected deliverance. 


Seeing their cruel enemies gry deſtroyed, and 


themſelves in the ſecure poſſeſſion of liberty, they 
abounded in expreſſions of themoſt ſincere gratitude 
towards the Divine Being, whoſe providence had in- 
diſputably directed theſe ſingular events; and they 
Wy the whole night in hymns, thankſgivings; 
and prayer; and, on the occaſion, Moles compole 
4 __ in hexameter verſe, which he dedicated to 

e honour of God. | 

The dividing of the ſea for the preſervation of the 
Hebrews, is not to be diſputed; by reference to 
ancient records, it will be found, that a previous 
circumſtance of the ſame wonderful kind has occur- 
red. The ſeveral hiſtorians who have given the life 
of Alcxander, atteſt, that when the Macedonians, 


under the command of that prince, were at a lofs 
for a paſlage, the iy why ſea divided; Alex- 
ander being appointed the inſtrument of God's pro- 
vidence, for the deſtruttion of the Perſian empire. 

On the day following that of the above- e lead 
mentioned judgment, the arms of the the Hebrews, 
Egyptians were driven on ſhore, near to »9» armed, 0 
the ſpot where the Hebrews had pitched > Sia. 
their tents; and this was conſidered by Moſes as 
an additional inſtance of God's providence, the peo- 
ple being greatly diſtreſſed for want of arms, which 
were thus provided for their uſe. In obedience to 
the will of God, Moſes now led his followers to 
Mount Sinai, there to offer ſacrifice and oblations to 
God, for their ſignal deliverance, according to his 
own ſpecial command. 
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X III. 


Containing the HISTORY of ſuch INCIDENTS as happened from the YEAR of the WORLD 
: 2454, tO 2455- 


———— 


I. 


Journey of the Iſraclites from Egypt to Mount Sinai. 
The Difficulties they encounter on the Way. They 
murmur againſt Moſes, and are relieved by a 
Miracle. 


HE extremc hardſhips which the 
1 Hebrews ſu! | on their journey 
| through the uderneſs of Mount 
Sinai, did nota little abate the joy they felt, on oc- 
caſion of their late miraculous and unexpetted de- 
liverance. They could procure no food; and the 
water they chanced to meet with, was in ſmall quan- 
tities, and of ſo bad a taſte, that the very cattle 
would not drink of it. At the inſtigation of their 
guides, they carried with them a lupply of water 
when they firſt entered into the wilderneſs; and, 
that being exhauſted, they were under the neceſſity 
of ſinking pits; which, on account of the rocky 
quality of the ground, was not effected without great 
labour and fatigue. : 

In the evening they arrived at a place called Ma- 
rah, which ſignifies, in the Hebrew, Bitterneſs; this 
name it acquired from the taſte of its waters. They 
were much wearied; and, their proviſions having 


In the text, Exod. xv. 25. we read, The Lord ſbeaued him a 
tree, &c. What tree it was, is quite uncertain : the Jeruſalem 
Targum calls it ardiphne, a tree which is ſaid to bear flowers like 
lilies, but exceeding bitter. So that the divine power appeared the 
more in making it produce a contrary effet. 'Others think it was 


ſome tree which had à natural virtue to correct the bitter taſte of the 


fallen ſhort, they now began to feel the cravings of 
hunger. But they agreed to make a ſhort ſtay at 
this place, having fortunately diſcovered a pit of 
water on the ſpot. This pit, it is true, could not 
afford a ſufficient ſupply for ſo numerous a company; 
yet, when they conſidered the general ſtate of the 
country, and that this was the laſt place where they 
could expett to find any water till they ſhould arrive 
at Mount Sinai, the above diſcovery gave them no 
{mall ſatisfaction. But this water was equally bitter 
with the reſt, and was utterly unwholſome, both for 
the people and their cattle. | 
oſes ſaw that the ſpirits of the Iſraclites were 
much depreſſed; and he was incapable of affording 
them the leaſt comfort, as their preſent foes were not 
to be vanquiſhed either by {kill or valour. The 
whole community partook of the danger, and unani- 
mouſly importuned Moſes for relief in their diſtreſs. 
He again had recourſe to ſupplications, praying that 
God would be pleaſed to correct the bit- Tue 1... 
terneſs of the water, and to render it fit for watrsof Ma. 
uſe. The Almighty inſtantly complied ; ah made 
and Moſes took from the ground a piece ee. 
of wood“, which chanced to lay near at hand, and 


water, which ſeems to have been the opinion of the author of Eecle- 
ſiaſticus, ch. xxxviii. 4, 5- But to whatever ſecond cauſe it be aſ- 
cribed, the effect appears miraculous, fince it was produced imme- 
diately, and to ſuch a degree, as to correct the taſte of the water tor 
many thouſands, 


cleaving 
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cleaving it in the middle, threw it into the water ; ac- 
quainting the Hebrews that God had liſtened to their 
prayers, and had engaged to provide them with ſuch 
water as ſhould be fit for drinking; conditionally, 
that they ſhould yield the moſt implicit obedience to 
all his commands. This they promiſed ; and Moſes 
ordered them to empty the well of half the water 
which it contained; aſſuring them that the remainder 
would, in that caſe, be pure and agreeable. This 
was E done; and the effect was exactly as 
Moſes had predicted. ; ; 
The wants of The ſock of proviſions, with which the 
the Iſraclites people had furniſhed themſelves for their 
increaſing, — for the ſpace of thirty days, 
they threaten was now exhauſted, and no means ap- 
peared of obtaining a further ſupply. The 
rellections ſuggeſted by theſe various calamities, 
plunged them in abſolute deſpondency ; and the im- 
ulſe of their preſent wants and miſeries obliterated 
— their minds the remembrance of all the former 
mercies of God towards them; whether proceeding 
directly from him, or whether communicated to them 
through the medium of his ſervant Moſes, whom they 
accuſed as the cauſe of all their misfortunes, and 
threatened with immediate death. In the midſt of 
this furious tumult, while the people, with ſtones in 
their hands, were preparing to put their threats in 
execution, Moſes appeared among them, with that 
firmneſs and confidence which faith in God, and 
conſcious integrity, will ever inſpire ; and, with a 
force of elocution peculiar to himſelf, . 
for their ingratitude and impatience. He reminded 
them of various inſtances ot God's kindneſs to them: 
ſuch as their redemption from the bondage of Egypt, 
with the attendant circumſtances ; their ſafe paſſage 
through the Red Sea; the deftruttion of the Egyp- 
tians, who were drowned in the attempt to follow 
them; and the miraculous manner in which it pleaſed 
God to furniſh them with arms, of which they were 
before utterly deſtitute ; with many other particulars 
of a like kind. . 

Theſe gentle chidings reſtored the moſt violent 
among the multitude to a degree of reaſon ; Moſes 
himſelf palliating their late unruly conduct, which 
he modeſtly imputed to the peculiarity of their ſitua- 
tion. He then withdrew to an adjacent rock, where 
he offered up ſupplications to God, humbly petition- 
ing him to commiſerate the condition of this unfortu- 
nate people; to pardon their intemperate paſſions, 
and to charge the whole blame of their condutt on the 
weakneſs of their nature. To this prayer God re- 
turned for anſwer, that ke would ſpeedily reheve the 
neceſſities of the people. 

Moſes, having obtained this promiſe, returned to 
the people with a joyful countenance, which they 
conſtrued into a good omen; and, forgetting their 
late ſadneſs, began to aſſume an air of cheartulneſs. 
He communicated to them the declaration of the Al- 


2 — — 
* 


In ſexeral parts of ſcripture, manns is called angel's food. 
Pal. xxviii. 25. Kc. This proviſion fell but fix days in the week; 
but ſo prodigious was the quantity, that it ſuſtained near three 


mighty, that he would quickly take compaſſion on 
them; which was ſoon afterwards fully Q,.;. feat. 
verified : for a numerous flight of quails, 
being over-wearied in their paſſage acroſs the Ara- 
bian Gulph, in the neighbourhood of which they 
are found in great abundance, dropt into the camp 
of the Hebrews, their ſtrength being totally ex- 
hauſted. The people conſidered: this circumſtance 
as an evident interpoſition of Providence in their be- 
half; and each man eagerly exerted himſelfto procure 
as large a ſhare as poſſible of this unexpected bounty. 

The Almighty, in a ſhort time after- 
wards, furniſhed them with a ſecond ſup- 

ly of food, of a different kind: for it chanced, as 
Moſes was at his devotions, with his hands ſtretched 
out towards heaven, a ſort of dew fell on them, and 
ſticking thereto, quickly acquired a conſiderable 
degree of conſiſtence: Moſes immediately con- 
ceived an opinion that this was intended as food for 
the people, and, taſting it, found to his infinite ſa- 
tisfaction, that he had not formed a wrong judgment. 
The populace entertained a notion that, it being 
now the winter ſeaſon of the year, this dew was no- 
thing more than a kind of ſnow. Moſes ſoon con- 
vinced them of their error; and firſt taſting it him- 
ſelf, and then giving it to them to make an experi- 
ment, proved to them that it would be fouhd to be 
a certain preſervative againſt famine : it had ſome- 
thing of the flavour of honey, was nearly the ſize of 
a coriander ſeed, and in its appearance was not un- 
like bdellium. j | 

The * of it cauſed, at firſt, much confu- 
ſion and ſtrife among the people, till the matter was 
regulated by an edict; enjoining all perſons to gather 
each wy an equal quantity, which was limited to 
the meaſure of an omer; Moſes, at the ſame time 
giving them the ſtrongeſt aſſurances that they ſhould 
have a conſtant ſupply of that food. This regula- 
tion was made, to prevent the ſtronger from gather- 
ing a larger portion than ſhould fall to their ſhare, 
to the prejudice of the weaker part of the commu- 
nity. To enſure obedience to the editt in queſtion, 
God ordained, that whatever ſhould be gathered by 
any perſon, over and above the ſpecified quantity, 
ſhould, on the- next day, become putrid and untit 
for food. This dew poſſeſſed one incredible and 
miraculous property, which was, that all whoate of 
it preferred it to every other kind of ſuſtenance. To 
the preſent time, certain dews and rains are com- 
mon in that country, which nearly reſemble this 
which Moſes procured by his interceſſion with God. 
It is ſtyled, by the Hebrews, Manna“: the term Man 
ſignifying an interrogation : as if we ſhould ſay, 
What is this? The people expreſſed the utmoſt joy on 
the occaſion ; — this relief as coming im- 
mediately from heaven; and this was their ſole ſub- 
ſiſtence E the term of forty years, during which 
they remained in the wilderneſs. 


And manna, 


— 


millions of people; every Friday there fell a double quantity, the 
next day being the ſabbath : it ceaſed as ſoon as the Iſraelites bad 
the corn of Canaan for their bread, 


2 They 
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They departed from hence to Rephidim, where 
they were — greatly diſtreſſed for want of water, 
not having been able to procure any for the ſpace of 
ſeveral days. 1 once more began to reproach 
Moſes, but he withdrew to a diſtance from them, 
and offered up prayers to God; beſeeching him 
that, as he had lo lately preſerved them from pe- 
riſhing by hunger, he would now be pleaſed toavert 
the danger which threatened them, through the 
want of water. The anſwer which he received was, 
that God would grant them a ſupply of water where 
they ſhould leaſt expett it; and ordered him with 
his rod to ſtrike an adjacent rock, which, in conſe- 
quence, ſhould produce a ſufficiency to ſerve their 
purpoſe. Moſes hereupon, returned to the people, 
who were become impatient of his ſtay, and worn yo 
gazing on his countenance, to try if they could dil- 
cover the ſucceſs of his ſupplications. He ac- 

uainted them, that God would relieve them from 
this calamity alſo, by cauſing a river to flow from 
that rock. They imagined that they were to have 
dug a channel for the water through the rock ; which 
to perſons in their exhauſted — would have 
been a work of infinite labour and toil. But they 
were preſently undeceived: for Moſes ſtriking 

his rod upon the rock, a conſiderable 
2 froma ſtream of water guſhed forth, which was 
equal to cryſtal in clearneſs*. It would 
have been difficult to have decided, whether the 
pope were more aſtoniſhed at the performance 
f this miracle, or overjoyed at the unexpetted 
relief, the water being perfectly ſweet and palatable. 
Perceiving by this event that Moſes ſtood highly in 
favour with the Almighty, the people were now ex- 
travagant in their praiſes of him, and offered ſacri- 
fices to God, in wen of their gratitude. 

There is a paſlage in the holy ſcripturc, which 1s 
preſerved in the temple e 7 cuſalem, mentioning 
that God had predicted to es all the circumſtan- 
ces of this miracle, ſome time before it was carried 
into execution. 


* 


. X. 
Five Kings enter into a Confederacy againſt the He- 
brews. Foſhua defeats the Amalekites. The He- 
brews arrive at Mount Sinai. 


* whole adjacent country now rang with the 
1 fame of the Hebrews; and the rulers of the va- 
rious provinces entertained ſo ſtrong a dread of 


— 


* Dr. Shaw, in his travels, particularly mentions this rock, and 
he ſays, After we had deſcended with no ſmall difficulty down 
the other weſtern fide of Mount Sinai, we came into the plain or 
wilderneſs of Rephidim, where we ſaw the rock of Meribah, which 
has continued to the preſent day, without any injury from 
time, or accident. The waters which guſhed out, and the ſtream 
which flowed, have made acroſs one corner of this rock a hollow 
channel, which is incruſted like the inſide of a tea kettle. The 
Arabs, who were our guides, were ready to ſtone ine for attempt- 
ing to break off a corner of it.“ ; 


their proweſs, that they formed a confederacy among 
themſelves, the object of which was, either to com- 
pel them to retire to a greater diſtance, or otherwiſe 
— deſtroy them: and, with this view, they ſent 
embaſladors to each other, to concert the neceſſary 
meaſures. 

Five kings embarked in this enterprize againſt the 
Hebrews; and as many of their neighbours, as they 
8 prevail upon, they engaged to favour their 

eſign. 

They determined to engage in a war which might 
drive the Hebrews from their territories; which 
pe no ſmall alarm to Moſes, and the people were 
thrown into the utmoſt confuſion, by the proſpect of 
lo unexpected a war with an enemy who were am- 

ly provided with every neceſſary, of which them- 
elves were totally deſtitute. Moſes, to remove 
their deſpondency, reminded them of the many 
proofs they had received of God's favour, and 
encouraged them to coinde in his omnipotence 
and mercy for an aſſured victory over their 
enemies. 

The drooping ſpirits of the people, were revived 
by the interference of their leader, who, convenin 
the chief perſons of the ſeveral tribes, exhorte 
the (Some vp of the aſſembly to pay due atten- 
tion to the advice of thoſe whom age had rendered 
more experienced than themſelves, and recom- 
mended to the reſt an implicit obedience to the 
orders of their commander. Their late apprehenſions 
were now totally diſpelled, inſomuch that they ex- 
preſſed the utmoſt contempt of every kind of dan- 
ger, and manifeſted a vehement defire of coming to 
action, in full confidence of obtaining ſuch a victory, 
as ſhould at once deliver them from all their trou- 
bles They, therefore, earneſtly ſolicited Moſes to 
lead them inſtantly againſt the enemy t, whilſt the 
ſoldiers continued in ſo favourable a diſpoſition to- 
wards an engagement. Moſes thereupon ſelected 
from the multitude a number of men, whom he 
deemed the beſt qualified for the fervice Joſhua choſen 
they were to go upon; and forming them zeneralagaint 
into one body, appointed Joſhua, the fon the Amale- 
of Nun, and of the tribe of Ephraim, to *** 
be their leader, who was equally famous for his va- 
lour and prudence; he was of exemplary picty, a 
diſciple of Moſes, and one who did honour to the 
inſtructions of ſo great a maſter. He detached ſe- 
veral parties; ſome to ſecure their water, others to 
guard their camp, and others to defend the women 
and children. All the neceſſary preparations were 
now made for an engagement : the troops lay upon 


„ 


+ Theſe were the Amalekites, who inhabited ſome part of Ara- 
bia Petrea, near Rephidim, where the Iſraelites had juſt been en- 
camped, and lay between them and Canaan. They are ſuppoſed to 
have hated the Iſraelites, becauſe of the birth-right Jacob had taken 
from Eſau ; and to have made war upon Iſrael, to hinder their ſet- 
tlement in Canaan, to which, perhaps, they imagined their own 
& to be as as theirs, for they were the deſcendents of 

ſau, Jacob's elder brother, Gen. xxxvi. 12. where it is ſaid, that 


Timna, the concubine of Eliphaz, bare to him Amalck, 


: their 
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their arms during the night, whilſt Moſes, Joſhua, 
and the other principal officers of the army, fat in 
council, regulating the operations of the enſuing 
day. When the dawn began to appear, Moſes re- 


- commended to Joſhua and the other commanders of 


the Hebrews, and alſo to the ſoldiers in general, to 


' fulfil, by their conduct on that day, the expeAati- 
ons which the world had conceived of them, and 


thereby to acquire immortal fame. 

Having thus impreſſed their minds with a due 
ſenſe of piety, and an eager defire of glory, Moſes 
recommended them to the divine protection, and re- 
tired to the top of the mountain. The two armies 
immediately joined battle, and the conteſt was car- 
ried on with great obſtinacy on both ſides. Whilſt 
Moſes held up his hands, the battle went in favour 
of the Iſraelites; but when, through fatigue, he 


was incapable of holding them up any longer, the 


Amalekites had the advantage. hen Moſes no- 
ticed this circumſtance, he defired Aaron and Hur, 
the huſband of his ſiſter Miriam, to place themſelves 
by his fide, and ſupport his hands; with a ſtrict 
The Amale- Caution not to ſufter them to drop again. 
kites totally The Amalekites were utterly routed, and 
routed. not a man would have eſcaped, had not 
the darkneſs of the night favoured the flight of the 
wretched remains of their army. This victory ſtands 
unparalleled in the whole hiſtory of our anceſtors, 
both for the glory of the action, and for the bene- 
ficial conſequences with which it was attended; it 
being a deciſive conqueſt obtained over an invad- 
ing enemy, the fame of which ſpread terror through- 
out all the adjacent provinces; and which was, 
likewiſe, attended with an immenſe booty. The plun- 
der conſiſted of gold and ſilver plate, veſſels of 
braſs curiouſly wrought, money, ſplendid arms and 
habits, horſes, baggage, and other valuable arti- 
cles. Such was the event of this battle. 
Moſes diſtri- On the next day, Moſes gave orders 
dutes rewards to ſtrip the bodies of the dead, and to 
40d in e collett their ſcattered arms: he alſo con- 
gratitude, ferred rewards on thoſe who had particu- 
— larly diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their va- 
” lour. Nor did he neglett to afcrilia due 
pr to the merit of the general; giving him pub- 
ic thanks for his conduct on the occaſion, which 
were confirmed by the ſhouts and acclamations of 
the whole army. The number of the ſlain of the 
Amalekites was ſo great, as to baffle all computation, 
whilſt the Hebrews loſt not a ſingle man in the ac- 
tion. Moſes eretted an altar on the ſpot, which he 
dedicated and inſcribed to Ged the Conqueror, and ſa- 
crificed thereon; 2 at the ſame time, the 
total deſtruttion of the Amalekites, in conſequence 
of their treacherous conduct towards the Hebrews, 
when they were on the verge of periſhing in the 
wilderneſs. The ſolemnity concluded with feaſtings 


5M There is a convent at Mount Sinai, dedicated to St. Cathe- 


rine, where the ſhrine and relics of that ſaint are depoſited in a 
marble cheſt. Adjoining the church is the chapel of the Holy 
9 5 Here are two : one is called the Well of Moſes, and 

h * 3. . 
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and rejoicings ; Joſhua and the other officers, with 
the whole army, being entertained: by Moſes in a 
manner ſuitable to the occaſion. t . %% , Side! 
This was the firſt action in which the Hebrews 
were engaged, from the time of their departure from 
Egypt. After having refreſhed themſelves for a few 
days, they proceeded forwards with a better regu- 
lated and more numerous army than before; the 
plunder which they took from the Amalekites having 
enabled them to ſupply a 2 — of che people 
with arms. Continuing their progreſs thus, by ſhort 
marches, they arrived at Mount Sinai, where, as we 
have already obſerved, God appeared to Moſes in 
the burning buſh *. This was the third month from 
the time of their leaving Egypt. | 


CHAP. II. 


Jethro repairs to Mount Sinai, to felicitate his Son- in- 
| law Moſes on his late Succeſſes. FEW 


HEN the news of the miraculous ſucceſs 
which Moſes had experienced was commu- 
nicated to Jethro, he immediately determined to 
pay his ſon-in-law a viſit, with the view of congra- 
tulating him on the occaſion, and of meeting with 
his daughter Zipporah and their children. Moſes 
—— him vith the greateſt Joy rr and, 
offering up a ſacrifice to God, feaſted all the people, 
diſtinguiſhing them according to their tribes and 
families, on a ſpot not far diſtant from the burnin 
buſh already mentioned. In the midſt of their fet- 
tivity, Aaron, Raguel, and the reſt, ſung hymns in 
honour of the Omnipotent Author of their late de- 
liverance : nor did they omit to pay the due tribute 
of praiſe to the army, and to their preſerver, by 
whoſe authority and guidance ſo many wiſe and 
brave men were directed in their proceedings, 
which were attended with ſuch aſtoniſhing ſucceſs. 
While Moſes was attending to the ju- nes 
dicial appeals of the * his father- pick counſel 
in-law oh erved, that he muſt be greatly w Mo ac- 
embarraſſed by the diverſity of buſineſs | 
in which he was engaged ; but, conſcious that the 
people held his 1 in ſo high a reverence as 
to ſubmit more chearfully to the moſt ſevere ſen- 
tence from him, than obtain a partial deciſion in their 
favour from another-tribunal, he judged it not pru- 
dent to interrupt the courſe of public juſtice : but 
when the buſineſs of the day was concluded, he de- 
livered his ſentiments, and adviſed that other per- 
ſons ſhould be united with Moſes in the adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice, and in the government of ſo conſi- 
derable a number of people. E 
This propoſal was highly agreeable to Moſes; and 


the other, the Well of the Holy Buſh, The Turks deftroyed the 
pavement of the church, expecting to find treaſures; but Athanaſius 


afterwards repaired it in an elegant manner, | # 
O 1 ha 
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he gave directions for immediately adopting the 
ſeveral regulations which Jethro had ſuggeſted; and 
before an aſſembly of the people, acknowledged 
them to be the — of his father-in-law. 


_—_ 


CHAP. W. ; 


The Law of God is communicated to Moſes upon the 
Mount Sinai. The Ten Commandments. 


Moſes aſcends 
Mount Sinai. 


MOSES called an aſſembly of the 
people, and informed them of his 
intention of repairing to the mount for the purpoſe 
of addreſſing himſelf to the Lord; adding, that he 
effrertained the hope of returning with comfortable 
aſſurances. Having directed them to pitch their 
tents at the foot of the mount, he aſcended. 

As Moſes had directed, the Hebrews ſtationed 
themſelves at the foot of the mountain, where they 
- humbled themſelves before the Lord, and ruminated 

on the agreeable information promiſed them on the 
return — their leader. During his abſence they ob- 
ſerved the appointed feſtivals, frequently purified 
themſelves, and lived in the moſt rigid continence, 
in obedience to the command impoſed upon them, 
ſupplicating God to extend his gracious favour to 
Moſes, and through him to beſtow upon them what 
might be deemed expedient towards their happineſs. 
They feaſted on this occaſion, and their wives and 
children were dreſſed with more than ordinar 
pomp. Before ſun-riſe, on the third day, a thic 
cloud“ appeared, covering the whole camp of the 
Hebrews, every other part of the hemiſphere being 
remarkably clear; this was the firſt prodigy known 
of the kind. A violent ſtorm of thunder, Vahening, 
wind, and rain enſued, intime ing that God was 
preſent. So greatly alarme re the Hebrews b 
this circumſtance, that, wit. larks of the greate 
conſternation, they cloſely confined themſelves to 
their tents, admitting the belief that God, in his 
diſpleaſure, had taken away Moles, and that they 
ſhould experience a ſimilar fate. While they were 
under this terrible apprehenſion Moſes returned, 
but with ſuch expreſſions of joy and dignity in his 
countenance, that their fears were removed: the air 
now recovered its former ſerenity. ; 

Moſes led the people to a ſpot where they diſ- 
tinttly heard the immediate voice of God givin 
them inſtructions concerning the performance © 
their duty. To this he was induced by the conſi— 
deration, that theſe inſtructions would come with 


—— 


The miraculous cloud of glory indicated ſome inviſible and ma- 
jeſtic preſence ; and the extraordinary commotion and perturbation 
in the courſe of nature, manifeſtly diſcovered his immediate inter- 
poſition; and the heavenly miniſters, who were attendants upon 
the divine Majeſty, ſummoned the people by a ſound — os 
tt at of a trumpet. 


+ Though it be true that theſe” judicial laws were given by 


— CET 


far greater weight from God himſelf than from the 
lips of any mortal. The voice was diſtinaly heard 
and underſtood by every one preſent ; but with re- 

ard to the commandments, which were compriſed 
in the two tables left by Moſes, we are reſtricted 
from giving the identical words thereof, but the pur- 
port of them 1s as follows : - 

1. We are taught that there is but one God, and 
that he alone is intitled to our adoration. 

2. That we are not to worſhip the image or repre- 
ſentation of any living creature. 

g. That every man is bound to abſtain from ſwear- 
ing raſhly. — 

4. The ſeventh day is to be kept holy, and not to 
be profaned by labour. 

5. That our parents have the ſtrongeſt claim to 
our obedience and reſpect. ä 

6. That we muſt do no murder. 

7. That we are prohibited from committing adul- 
tery. 

8. That we are not to ſteal- the property of an- 
other. | ; 

9. That we muſt not, in any manner, calumniate 
the character of others. 

10, That no man muſt covet any thing that be- 
longs to his neighbour. , 

The people expreſſed great ſatisfaction in hearing 
from the mouth of the Almighty thoſe particulars 
which had been before communicated to them by 
Moſes. A few days only had elapſed, however, 
when they began to importune Moſes to obtain for 
them a code of laws t for the regulation of their 
civil concerns, with which he complied. 


Nearly about this period Moſes again Moſes re- 
, . . aſcends the 
repaired to the mount, having previ- unin, 
ouſly acquainted the people with his de- and remains 
ſign, that a ſufficient number might be — forty 


preſent at the time of his retiring thither. 
As he continued there longer than they had ex- 
petted, forty days being elapſed before 4 return, 
the people began to be apprehenſive for his ſafety ; 
and, in the midit of their fears, they dreaded no- 
thing ſo much as the being deprived of him by any 
ſiniſter accident. They were much divided in their 
ſentiments on the occaſion: ſome, who were not 
very favourably diſpoſed towards him, inſiſted that 
he had certainly been devoured by wild beaſts; 
others, more charitably inclined, fancied that the 
Almighty had taken him to himſelf; but thoſe of 
moſt prudence among them, conſidered the matter 
in both points of view. 
At the expiration of forty days, dur- He returas 

ing which he taſted neither food nor drink, e amy. 


Moſes to the Hebrews only, and that other nations muſt be go- 
verned by the laws of their ſeveral countries; yet ſuch is the juſ- 
tice and equity on which they are founded, as to/render them wor- 
thy the imitation of other ſtates and kingdoms, And it is not 
without reaſon alledged, that many of the laws of Sparta, Athens, 
Rome, and other commonwealths, were borrgwed from the Moſaic 


inſtitution, 
Moſes 
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Moſesreturned to the a—_ by whom he was received 
with inconceivable joy. He acquainted them, that, 
as a proof of the divine favour to them, the Al- 
mighty had communicated to him, for their uſe, a ſet 
of inſtruttions which would render their lives virtu- 
ous and happy. He further informed them, that it 
was God's pleaſure that they ſhould build a taber- 
nacle *, for his occafional reſidence among them; 
whereby the neceſſity of — future journies to 
Mount Sinai would be precluded, as this tabernacle 
was {till to accompany the army wherever it went. 
With reſpe& to the form and dimenſions of the 
building, he told them, that he was already pro- 
vided with full inſtructions; and concluded with 


roducing to them the two tables, on which were in- | 


cribed, by the hand of God himſelf, the ten com- 
mandments, five on each table. | 


E 


By the Appointment of God, Moſes erefls a ſuperb 
Tabernacle for the divine Worſhip. # 


The people 1 return of Moſes, and the diſ- 
— courſe he held, greatly elevated the 
wei. affections of the people, who became 
ing the taber- emulous to ſurpaſs each other in contri- 
nacle. butions towards the intended ſtructure. 
Gold, filver, copper, ſcarce and valuable wood, 
that was not ſubjett to injury from the worm ; pre- 
cious ſtones ſet in gold; rich perfumes of various 
kinds; ſcarlet, purple, white and blue ſheep-ſkins, 
wool of the ſame colours, and cattle for ſacrifices, 
were preſented in great abundance. Some of the 
people gave in proportion to their poſſeſſions, and 
others conſiderably more than they could afford 
without inconvenience. The public contribution 
being made, Moſes ſelected ſkilful architects, and 
ordered them to forward the building with all poſ- 
ſible diſpatch, according to the commands he had 
received from the Almighty. Theſe architetts are 
mentioned in the heres {criptures; one was named 
Bezaleel, and he was the fon of Uri, of the tribe of 
Judah ; and the other was Aholiab, the fon of Ahe- 
ſamath, of the tribe of Dan; and of lo high a reputa- 
tion were they for proficiency in the art they pro- 
feſſed, that they would have been appointed to the 
employment, had the election depended on the voice 
of the public. 


Pr — 
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* God having now ſolemnly ratified his eovenant with Iſrael, to 
be their God and king, and they his peculiar ſervants and people, 
gives orders next about a place for his ſolemn worſhip, where, by 
viſible ſymbols of his divine preſence, he ſhould refide among 
them as _ and protector, and the great object of their 
adoration. is was to be the tabernacle with the ark in it, which, 


agreeable to their travelling condition while in the wilderneſs, was 
to be a kind of portable temple to move along with them. Its 
frame, faſhion, utenſils, miniſters, and ſervices, to be ſuch ag 
would be a model of that more magnificent temple ſervice in the. 


quire. 


Moſes judging it expedient” to put a Particulars 
check upon the extenſive liberality of the es. 

eople, iſſued a proclamation, ſetting forth, that what 
had been collected was fully ſufficient for the uſe and 
ſervice of the tabernacle, which was to be ſo con- 
trived as to admit of removal as occaſion might re- 
In due obſervance of the commands he re- 
caved from God upon the mount, Moſes gave in- 


ſtructions concerning the magnitude and proportion 


of the building, and the conſtruction of the ſacri- 


ficing and other veſſels and utenſils neceſſary for di- 
vine worſhip. In forming the ſacerdotal veſtments, 
the women diſplayed great zeal in the pompous or- 
naments they provided; and in other reſpects they 
employed their attention in contributing to the mag- 
nificence of the ſtructure, and ſupporting the dignity 
of the ſacred function. The materials being pre- 
pared, Moſes appointed a feſtival, enjoining every 
man to attend and offer ſacrifice according to his 
ability; and when this ceremony was performed, he 
began to conſtruct the tabernacle, which we ſhall en- 
deavour to deſcribe with all poſlible accuracy. 

In the outward court, which was an Model of it. 
hundred cubits in length, and fifty in breadth, were 
twenty pillars of braſs, placed at equal diſtances, ten 
pillars being ranged along, and ten acroſs the build. 


ing; each pillar was five cubits high, and decorated 


with borders and rings of ſilver: the baſes of theſe 
were of braſs curiou FW and gilt, and were 
affixed to the earth y means of pins, each of a 
cubit in length. Cords being paſſed through the 
rings, bound the ſeveral parts together in fo com- 
att a manner, as to give it ſufficient firmneſs to 
withſtand the moſt violent guſts of wind: and, from 
the cornices, a veil of the fineſt linen wrought with 
— ingenuity, depended to the vefy baſes of the 
ructure. 

The front of this edifice was fifty cubits in width. 
The entrance was twenty cubits wide, with two pil- 
lars of wood on each fide the paſſage. The baſes of 
theſe were overlaid with braſs, and all the remaining 
part with ſilver. There were fix other pillars, three 
on each fide, which, for the ſake of ſtrength, were 
let into each other, and concealed from view by a 
curtain of exquiſite workmanſhip. The entrance, 
which, as it has been already obſerved, was twenty 
cubits wide, was alſo five cubits in depth; and be- 
fore it hung a veil of fine linen, curiouſly wrought 
with flowers and figures, in colours of violet, ſcarlet, 
and purple; butthe repreſentation of animated crea- 


land of Canaan, even as that temple itſelf was to be but a figura- 
tive reſemblance of a more complete and ſpiritual diſpenſation of 
religion under the Meſſiah, See Heb. viii. 5. 

The myſtery of the tabernacle was fully underſtood by the 
learned Nachmanides, who, in few words, but pregnant, expreſſed 
himſelf to this purpoſe; ** The myſtery of the tabernacle was this, 
that it was to be a place for the Shechinah, or habitation of Di- 
vinity, to be fixed in;“ and this, no doubt, as a ſpecial type of 
God's future 'dwelling in Chriſt's human nature, which was the 


Tors SHECHINAH, 


tures 
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The laver.- tures was avoided. A laver, being a large 
veſſel of braſs, with a foot of the ſame metal, was 
placed within the gate of the court, for the prieſts to 
waſh their hands and feet therein “. 

The tabernacle ſtood in the midſt of the court, 
with its front to the eaſt, for the benefit of receiv- 
ing the rays of the ſun at its riſing. Its length was 
thirty cubits, its breadth twelve, and its height equal 
to the breadth. Of its two ſides, one faced the 
ſouth, and the other the north; and the proſpe& 
from the back front was towards the weſt. Each of 
theſe ſides was formed of twenty planks, of a qua- 
drangular ſhape, a cubit and a haif in breadth, and 
of the thickneſs of four fingers; theſe planks were 
overlaid with gold; with two tenons, let into as many 
mortiſes, to each plank, and two baſes of ſilver. The 
weſt- front was compoſed of fix planks, of the ſame 
kind with the foregoing, which were alſo covered 
with gold, and were inſerted into each other with ſo 
much art, that they appeared to be one intire piece. 
Theſe fix planks meaſured but nine cubits ; but two 
others, of the ſame dimenſions with reſpect to length 
and breadth, but much thicker than the reſt, were 
- .added to them, and placed in the ſame poſition, one 
at each end, for the purpoſe of connecting more 
firmly the two ends, and the weſt front of the taber- 
nacle together. 

Rings. Golden rings, or ſtaples, were faſtened 
to all theſe planks, and they were placed in regular 
order, anſwering in a direct line to each other. Se- 
veral bars, plated with gold, and of the length of 


hve cubits, were paſſed through theſe rings, and, ex- 


tending from one end to the other, were deſigned to 
{trengthen that diviſion of the building, by compaR- 
Ing Its various _ as cloſely as poſſible. The back 
part of this edifice was furniſhed, in like manner, 
with bars and rings; the bars being diſpoſed in ſuch 
order as to anſwer to eac! er. Bolts and ſtaples 
were alſo fixed at the co. 5; and theſe, with the 
aſſiſtance of mortiſes, to bind the different parts to- 
gether, ſerved to ſecure the tabernacle from the in- 
juries of the weather. 

The inner part of this tabernacle con- 


Diviſions of 
the aer. ſiſted of three diviſions, each of the length 


of ten cubits. At the above diſtance 
from the bottom ſtood four pillars, with equal ſpaces 
between them, reaching from one fide of the taber- 
nacle to the other: theſe pillars, and their baſes, 
were conſtructed on the ſame plan, and with the like 
materials, as thoſe mentioned before. Beyond theſe 
pillars, was the Sanctum Sanctorum, or Holy of Halies, into 
which even the prieſts, to whom all the other parts 


tl 


+» * Ahlution was an ancient right obſerved in all acts of worſhip 
as a ＋ emblem of that moral and internal purity which renders 
every oblation acceptable to God. See Ger. xxxv. 2. be clean. 
This was the firſt thing that was done for halhawing the prieſts, as 
we read Lev. viii. 6. And therefore tis probable, that their avhole 
badies were now waſhed, in token of their obligation to ſtudy wriver- 


al purity, and to cleanſe themſelves from all unrighteouſneſs in gene- 


ral ; but afterwards they were appointed to waſh only their hands and 
feet before they entered into the tabernacle ch. xxx, 19, &c.), to 
2 | 


of the tabernacle were open, were prohibited en- 
trance. | 

The tabernacle, being thus divided into three 
parts, appears to bear ſome analogy to the plan of 
the univerſe. The firſt diviſion, to which the very 
prieſts Mre denied accels, may be admitted, in ſome 
meaſure, to reſemble the heavens, as being the reſi- 
dence of the Deity : and the two other diviſions, 
which were free to the prieſts alone, may be conſi- 
dered as no unapt emblems of the earth and ſea. 
Five gilded columns, the baſes of which were braſs, 
ſtood at the entrance of this tabernacle, with cur- 
tains or veils of fine yarn, which were dyed blue, 
purple, and ſcarlet, and interwoven with each other. 

he firſt curtain, which ſerved to ſeparate Curtains. 

the Holy f Helies, or the ſpace within the four pillars 
mentioned above, from the Hely, was ten cubits 
ſquare, and richly ornamented with flowers, and 
various other figures, except thoſe of living crea- 
tures. A ſecond curtain, of equal fize and work- 
manſhip, overſpread the hve columns at the entrance 
of the beildia , being faſtened with hooks and eyes 
to the top, and hanging down as low as the middle of 
the columns; the remaining part being left open for 
the entrance of the prieſts. This curtain was com- 
monly concealed from view by another of the fame 
ſize, placed at a {mall diſtance from it, but leſs coſtly 
in its materials and workmanſhip. A number of 
rings were tacked to the outer curtain, with prongs 
— through them, to draw it up at pleaſure; and, 
on particular occaſions, to expoſe the inner one to 
the view of the people. The outer one ſerved at 
ordinary times, and in bad weather eſpecially, as a 
kind of fence to that within, from the rain or any 
other injury. To this day, the ſame ſort of curtain is 
uſed at the door of the temple. 

The tabernacle was covered, both at the ging. 
top and ſides, with ten pieces of hanging, 
which reached within a foot of the = Theſe 
hangings f were each twenty-eight cubits in length, 
and of the breadth of four cubits, and were joined 
together with golden loops, in ſo artificial a manner, 
that they ſeemed to form one whole piece. Eleven 
other pieces of the ſame breadth, but longer by two 
cubits each, than the former; and which were made 
of goat's hair, inſtead of wool, of which the others 
were compoſed, ſerved as coverings to the ten above 
tioned : and the eleventh was hung againſt the 
door of the tabernacle, to which office 1t was parti- 
cularly deſtined on account of its being the odd 
number. Over theſe coverings of goat's hair was 
another of ſkins, to preſerve Thu from the bad eſ- 


remind them of that particular reverence, and pious recollection 
which becomes men in their immediate approaches to God, and of 
thoſe partial blemiſhes, and daily imperfections, from which even 
thoſe had need to be cleanſed who are habitually pure and holy. 

+ The Hebrew word fignifies “ ſlings;“ the Chaldee renders it 
« curtains :” they were, as Grotius aſſerts, pinked or perforated 
with holes, ſo as not to exclude the fight, though they hindered the 
approach. 
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feds of the heat and the rain. This ſpettacle, at a 
diſtance, from its {ky-coloured appearance, ſeemed to 
many to be an exact repreſeutation of the heavens. 


The ark. . 
b they next began to conſtruct the ark, for 


which purpole they made uſe of a certain wood, 


which is called Heron by the Hebrews, the extreme 
hardneſs of which enables it, in a particular man- 
ner, to reſiſt either rottenneſs or the worm. The 
hgure and dimenſions of the ark were as follow: 
The length of it was two cubits and a half, and the 
breadth and depth one and a half; the whole bein 
overlaid with the fineſt gold, and contrived with — 
{kill, both within and without, that not the leaſt part 
of the wood could be ſeen. A number of golden 
hooks were employed to cramp together the diffe- 
rent parts of the cover, all of which were highly po- 
liſhed, and fo firm as to preclude all danger of their 
grating againſt each other. 

Four golden rings were faſtened to the frame, one 
at cach corner: and through theſe were paſſed two 
bars of gilt iron, one on either fide, for the purpoſe 
of removing the ark from place to place; for the 
{ole mode of conveyance * was that of carrying 


it on men's ſhoulders, which office was performe 


by the prieſts and Levites alone. On this 
cover were placed two winged figures, 
called by the Hebrews Cherubims “; and which cor- 
reſponded with the deſcription given by Moſes of 
thole beings which he ſaw ſurrounding the throne of 
God ; the Tike of which no mortal had ever ſeen be- 
fore. The two tables of the decalogue were depo- 
ſited in the ark, which was appointed to be placed in 
the ſanctuary. 

Table of A table, to which that at Delphos bore 
ſhewbread. n {mall reſemblance, was fixed in this taber- 
nacle ; the length being two cubits, the breadth one, 
and the height a cubit and a half. The feet of this 


Cherubims. 


table were round, from the bottom upwards to the- 


middle, but ſquare from thence to the top; with a 
border projecting from them, of the thickneſs of four 
fingers, and a crown of gold encompaſling it on 
every ide : theſe feet, in ſhort, exactly — T's 
thole which the Dorians make ule of for their beds. 
Four rings of gold were faſtened beneath this bor- 
der, into the upper parts of the feet, one to each 
corner; with gilt bars made of the moſt ſolid wood, 
to ſerve as handles for removing it as occaſion 


* Theſe did not contradict the ſecond commandment, becauſe 
they were not made as — any deity, or as objects of ado- 
ration; they were only to reprefent to the Jews, by their proſtrate 
attitude, the neceſũty of adoring the God of Iſrael, who reſided in 
his glory between them, Their form approached that of oxen more 
than that of any other animal, not but x they were a kind of chi- 
mera, reſembling no particular animal, according to the aſſertion of 
hiſtorians ; and as their faces probably reſembled that of an ox, the 
ſymbol of the Egyptian deity, the Iſraelites might from hence be 
led to ſuppoſe them the ſymbols of the preſence of the true God, 

+ This altar was to be of wood rather than of ſolid braſs, that it 
_ t not be too heavy : but notwithſtanding its being overlaid 
21 braſs, ver. 2. had it been common wood, it muſt have been 

0. 3. 


The tabernacle being thus completed, 


| 


ſnould require. This table was placed on the north 
ſide of the temple, at a ſmall diſtance only from the 
lanctuary. Twelve loaves of unleavened bread. fix 
on each fide, continually ſtood on the table, piled . 
regularly one above another. Each loaf contained 
the quantity of two aflars, or ſeven attic cotylas, 
equal to two omers, according to the Hebrew med- 
ſure, of the fineſt flour: — above cach pile of 
loaves was placed a golden diſh filled with incenſe. 
Theſe loaves were removed at the end of every ſe- 
ven days, and the table ſupplied with freſh ones.. 
The ſeventh day is that which we term our fabbath. 


But of this we ſhall ſpeak more at large in the {uble- 


quent part of the work. 

On the ſouth ſide, directly oppoſite to Golien can- 
the tabernable, ſtood a candleſtick, caſt deck. 
in gold, and hollowed throughout ; the weight there- 
of being one hundred minas, called by the Hebrews, 
cinchares, and by the Greeks, a talent. The orna- 
ments of this candleſtick conſiſted of bowls, lilies, 
pomegranates, and {mall cups, amounting to ſeventy 
pieces, and were ſpread over the ſeven branches, 
anſwering to the number of the planets, of which the 
candleſtick was compoled. Each branch was fur- 
mounted with a lamp; and, as the candleſtick ſtood 
in an oblique poſition, all theſe lamps fronted to- 
ward the caſt and ſouth. 

In the ſpace between the aforeſaid Attir of ia- 
candleſtick and table, a ſmall altar of in- ene. 
cenſe was placed, which was conſtructed with the 
ſame impenetrable kind of wood with the ark. The 
length and breadth of this altar were each one {quare 
cubit, and the height two cubits; with a golden 
fre-hearth, encompaſſed with a border of the ſame 
metal, and rings and ſtaves, for the convenience of 
removing it. | 

In the front of the tabernacle, another altar was 
eretted, of the ſame kind of wood with the former; 
being hve cubits ſquare, and three in height. It 
was 2 upon the ſame model with that before- 
mentioned, with this diſtinction only, that every 

art of it was overlaid with brals, and that a grate, 
ormed of a kind of net-work, was fixed in a middle 
ſpace between the top and bottom, to admit the 
paſſage of the aſhes. A number of phials, cenſers, 
cups, pans. and other inſtruments, were allo pro- 
vided for the ſervice of the altar, all which were 
made of fine gold. 


ſoon conſumed to aſhes by the continual heat ; wherefore Le Clerc 
conjectures, that this ſhittim-wood might be the larch-tree, which 
bears the fire like lone. Pliny ſays of it; Nec ardet, nec carbanem 
facit, nec alio modo ighis vi conſumitur, quam lafides, Nat. Hiſt. I. xvi. 
c. 10. Calmet ſuppoſes this altar to have been a kind of coffer or 
wooden frame of about five feet and a halt high, and the one half 
of its height to have been occupied by feet on which it ſtood, 
Thus, he thinks it would both be more portable than as we com- 
monly ſuppoſe it, and the fire having vent from below, would be 
leſs apt to melt the braſs or burn the wood. To which he adds, that 


all the altars of the Egyptian Itis are repreſented in ihis fathion, i. e. 
as frames ſupported by tect, | 
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r. VI. 


The Garments of the Prieſts, High-Prieſts ; the Purt- 
fications, and Feſtivals. 


VERY prieſt was prohibited from 
exerciſing the ſacerdotal office, till 
he had firſt been purified, in the uſual forms pre- 
Fcribed by our law. The under garment, which he 
wore? was made of fine linen, twined in folds, and 
is called a manachaſe, or binder, by the Hebrews, 
and in ſhape much reſembles our trowſers, or draw- 
ers. The prieſt, in putting it on, drew 1t over his 
feet, and it was open from the top downwards, and 


The prieſts' 


cloſely tied upon the hips. Over this was a coat of | 


very fine linen, called chethemene, ſignifying a 
linen cloth ; chethon being the term uſed for * 
of which linen is made. Jr ſat very cloſe to the 
body, having narrow ſleeves reaching to the ground. 
This garment was faſtened about the wailt with a 
linen girdle, of the breadth of four fingers, and or- 
namented with needle-work of divers colours, ſo in- 
geniouſly executed, as to reſemble, in a conſider- 
able degree, the ſkin of a ſnake. Various flowers 
and figures, in blue, purple, and ſcarlet, were 
embroidered on this girdle, which paſſed twice 


round the body of the prieſt, and, for ornament 
lake, was ſuffered to hang down to his feet, except | 


on thoſe occaſions when he was engaged in the du- 
ties of his office, at which times he threw it back 
over his left ſhoulder, that he might have his hands 
the more at liberty. This girdle was called abaneth 
_— Moſes; but we now term it emian; a word 
which we have borrowed from the Babyloniafts. 
There was neither plait nor fold in this garment, 
which was made wide at the neck, and was held to- 
ber with a buckle, both before and behind; 
the 


Hebrews have giver „ the name of maſſa- 


baanzes. 


The maſna- 
— — cap, called maſnaemphthes, which re- 
cap. ſembled a ſmall helmet, and covered | 


little more than one half of the head. This cap was 
made of linen, and being bound about the head 
with a fillet, covered with another of finer texture; 


and this came ſo low, as totally to conceal the under | 


one, and to ſecure it from all danger of falling off, 
while the prieſt was performing ſacrifice. 
Excluſive of the habits and ornaments above- 


mentioned, the high-prieſt was accuſtomed to wear | 


certain others, to which he was entitled by his office : 


ſuch as the methir, which is a purple robe reaching | 


to his ancles, and is faſtened round him with a gir- 
dle, nearly reſembling that already deſcribed, ex- 
cept that the ornaments were variegated with gold. 
A fringe went round the bottom of this veſt, which 
was allo ornamented with curious pomgranates and 


— —_ 


* Whoever conſiders the compoſition of the ephod, the breaſt- 
plate ſet with the richeſt jewels, the robe, the crown of gold, the 
gems on the ſhoulders of the ephod, together with their ſize, their 
a1rangement, and the engravings upon them, muſt, with Philo 


ccnfels, that the laity adorned the prieſts like ſo many kings, who 


* 


The prieſts alio wore a ſort of mitre or 


bells of gold, placed 1 and at equal 
diſtances. This robe was without ſeam, and had 
two openings in it, both lengthways; the one reach- 
ing a little below the ſhoulders, and the other to the 
middle of the breaſt, with a border to conceal thoſe 
openings, and another to cover the parts through 
which the arms were to paſs into the ſleeves. 

The prieſt wore over this garment ano- x4, ,,q, 
ther, which greatly reſembled the epo- 22 
mis of the Greeks, according to the deſcription 
which has been given us of the latter, and was 
named the ephod “. The length of it was a cubit, 
and it was embroidered in every part with gold and 
a great variety of the moſt beautiful colours: it had 
alſo ſleeves to it; and thus was in _— nothing 
more than a ſhort coat. Upon the middle of the 
breaſt of this robe was left a vacancy for receiving 
the eſſen, which by the Greeks is called 
logion, ſignifying the Oracle, or in the La- 
tin, Raticnale. To the corners of the eſſen were affixed 
rings of gold, through which purple ribbons were 
paſſed for the purpole of faſtening the eſſen and the 
ephod together. The ſeams and ſpaces were con- 
cealed by ſtrings of a colour correſpondent to the 
veſtment, being wrought over them. On each 
ſhoulder, the high- prieſt wore a ſardanyx ſect in gold; 
and theſe ſtones anſwered the purpoſe of claſps, by 
cloſing the parts of the ephod. The names of 
Jacob's twelve ſons were engraven upon the above- 
mentioned ſtones in Hebrew characters; that worn 
on the right ſhoulder bearing the names of the fix 
elder, and the other thoſe of the younger brethren. _ 
The eſſen was enriched by twelve ſtones of beauti- 
ful appearance and ineſtimable value; on theſe 
twelve ſtones the names of Jacob's twelve ſons were 
reſpettively engraven, according to the order of 
their births; and this diſtinction was given on ac- 
count of their being eſteemed the ſuperiors of our 
ſeveral tribes. yo were made faſt by ſmall parti- 
tions of gold, and diſpoſed into four rows ; the firſt 
conſiſting of a fardonyx, a topaz and an emerald ; 
the ſecond a ruby, a 2 and a ſapphire; the third 
a lygryus, an amethyſt, and an agat; and the fourth a 
chryſolite, an onyx, and a beryl. As a farther ſup- 
port to the weight of theſe precious ſtones, two 
other faſtenings were * nc to the upper part of 
the eſſen, and to them were joined two gold chains, 
worked in wreaths, and reaching to the ſhoulder- 
piece; the upper ends of the chains were carried 
about the back and hooked behind the border of the 
ephod. A girdle of the colour of the robe was alſo 
joined to the eſſen, and this paſſing twice round the 

ody, was formed in a knot Lakes where the ends 
depending from the waiſt, were terminated by taſ- 
ſels of gold fringe, curiouſly wrought. 

The tiara, or mitre of the high-prieſt, The high- 
differed no otherwiſe from that of che in- Pe's mite. 


The oracle. 


awed the ſpectator by their ſolemnity and the magnificence of their 
dreſs, — £45 t x. rium. And it was artly owing to the 
effect of this dreſs, that Alexander was ſo ſtruck with the a 

ance of the high- prieſt, that he proſtrated himſelf, and ſaluted 
See Book XI. c. 8, 


I- 
ms 


ferior 


7 os 
. * 


ferior prieſts, than in being covered with another, 
of a purple or violet colour, and ſurmounted with a 
triple crown of gold. A kind of cup, much reſem- 
bling the bud of a plant which is called, by the He- 
brews, ſaccharus, and hyoſceamos by the Greeks, 
was placed over this crown. But, for the information 
of thoſe to whom this plant is utterly unknown, or 
known by name only, it 3 be amiſs to ſubjoin 
a ſhort deſcription of it. The plant in queſtion, 
grows uſually to the height of om more than 
two ſpans; the root of it bearing ſome reſemblance to 
that of a turnip, and its leaf to mint. The bud is 
ſhaped like a round knob, and is incloſed in a coat, 
which cracks and falls off, in proportion as the fruit 
grows ripe. This cup, which, as I before obſerved, 
was placed over the olden crown, was much about 
the ſize of the joint of a man's little finger, and round 
and hollow, like the inſide of a goblet; but, for the 
benefit of the reader, I will explain myſelf a little 
more fully on the ſubject. It was partly of a hemil- 
pherical figure, narrow towards the top, and widen- 
ing itſelf towards the brims, like a pomgranate cut in 
two : nature had furniſhed it with a cover, fo curi- 
oufly rounded, that it ſeemed to have been turned 
for the purpoſe, and from this there aroſe a number 
of ſharp points, reſembling the prickles of a pom- 

nate : and within this cup was the fruit contained. 
ſts ſeed was ſhaped like that of the plant ſideritis, or 
wall-ſage, and it bore a flower which differed very 
little in its appearance from that of plantane. Suc 
was the figure of the ornaments on that part of the 
mitre which reached from the neck round to the 
temples; but on that part which covered the fore- 
head, was fixed a golden plate, on which was in- 
ſcribed the holy name of God. It is unneceſlary to 
add any thing further, reſpetting the habits of the 
high-prieſt, 


9 


F 
Aaron conſtituted High-Prieſt by the Command. of God. 


f Finke Almighty appeared to Moſes, and com- 
manded him to appoint his brother Aaron to 
the high-prieſt-hood. Hereupon Moſes aſſembled the 
people, and in a moſt pathetic manner repreſented 
to them the great virtues of his brother Aaron, men- 
tioning that he had repeatedly expoſed his life to im- 
minent danger for the public welfare, for which he 
entertained the molt zealous attachment. 

heaven mais The people unanimouſly coincided in 
high-priet. the appointment of Aaron; than whom 


* This cloud had fot ſome time reſted on the tent of Moſes; but 


when the tabernacle was finiſhed, it ſettled upon the tabernacle, 
where it continued in the form of a cloud by day, and a glorious 
light by night, till they entered the land of Canaan, which had 
long before been promiſed to their fathers. The tabernacle was a 
type of our bl Redeemer's dwelling in our nature, ** The word 
was made fleſh, and dwelt amongſt us,” The altar of burnt-offering 
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no man had a better claim to the prieſthood, either 
with regard to the high rank of his family, or the 
gift of prophecy with which he was endued. Super- 
added to thele conſiderations, the public were greatly 
influenced in his favour on account of his relation- 
ſhip to Moſes, whoſe extraordinary qualities had 
procured him a high degree of veneration. 

The ſurplus of what had been collected towards 
building the tabernacle Moſes ordered to be ex- 
pended in veils and coverings for the edifice in queſ- 
tion, the golden candleſtick, the altar of incenſe, 


and the other ſacred veſlels, in order to ſecure them 


from damage, in caſe of removal. He afterwards 
aſſembled the people, and laid a tax on them of half a 
ſhekel each perſon, to defray the expences of the 
work ; com _ four Attic drachmas to the He- 
brew ſhekel : and to this they ſubmitted with all ima- 
ginable chearfulneſs. The number of thoſe upon 
whom this tax was levied was 605,550; who were all 
denizens, and from twenty to fifty years of age. 
The money thus raiſed was wholly appropriated to 
the ſervice of the tabernacle. 

Moſes purified the tabernacle, and the prieſts who 
were ordained to offer facrifice, in the follewing 
manner: he mixed five hundred ſhekels-worth of the 
fineſt myrrh with an equal quantity of iris, to which 
he added half that quantity of cinnamon and balſam, 
both articles remarkable for their fragrancy. Theſe 
ingredients, being firſt pounded together, and 
ſteeped in a hin, equal to two-Attic choas, of the 
beſt olive oil, were ſet over the fire, and melted down 
into an ointment of the moſt pleaſing odour conceiv- 
able. The ceremony of purification conſiſted in 
anointing the prieſts and the tabernacle with this 
ointment, and in offering up certain ſacrifices, of 
different kinds, in the tabernacle. 

The dedication of the tabernacle, and Tue wes. 


of all the veſſels belonging thereto, took cle conſe- 


place in the year following, on the new <td. 
moon of the month Xanticus, or Niſan. The Al- 
mighty, on this occaſion, gave the Hebrews a con- 
vincing proof of his gracious acceptance of their 
zeal for his ſervice, by deſcending to take poſſeſſion 
of the building which they had erected for his reſi- 
dence. The circumſtances attending this miracu- 
lous event were as follow : The ſky was totally clear, 
ſave juſt over the tabernacle, which was covered as 
well as partly environed, with a cloud“, neither ſo 
thick as to indicate the approach of bad weather, 
a ſufficiently opaque to intercept the fight. 

rom this cloud iſſued ſo gentle and 'refreſhin 
a dew, as convinced all true believers that G 
himſelf had deigned to viſit them in perſon on the 
occaſion. 


% 


— 


pointed out the death and ſacrifice of our Lord. The altar of in- 
cenſe denoted our Lord's powerful interceſſion for us. And the 
ark of tlie covenant was an eminent emblem of him, from whoſe 
mouth we receive a law, founded upon better promiſes ; by whoſe 
interceſſion we have acceſs to the throne of with all boldneſs, 


and whoſe ſatisfaction to the Divine Juſtice is our true propitiatory, 
Moſes, 


or merey · ſeat. 
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—_— ſor Moſes, after having rewarded the vari- I written laws and precepts for rendering them accep- 
n. 


| ous artizans who had been employed in 
erecting and ornamenting the edifice, according to 
their reſpettive merits, offered up, in the door-way 


of the tabernacle, a bullock, aram, and a kid, as an 


atonement for the fins of the people, in obedience 
to the orders which he had reccived from the Al- 
mighty on that ſubject. When the beaſts were 
killed, Moſes took a part of the blood of cach ani- 
mal, and ſprinkled Aaron and his ſons therewith ; 
after this, he purified them with water of the foun- 
tain, and anointed them with oil; and thus were they 
conſecrated prieſts of the Lord. This ceremony was 
performed for {even ſucceſſive days, on cach day an 
oblation or ſacrifice being made to heaven. Moſes 
appointed the celebration of a feſtival on the eighth 
day, and on this occaſion enjoined the people to 
provide ſuch ſacrifices as their circumſtances would 
permit. „. not only acquieſced in this order with 
chearfulneſs, but with an emulative piety ſtrove to 
excel each other in the value of their offerings. No 
tire had been carried to the altar; but when the ſacri— 
hces were prepared and laid thereon, a flame, re- 
ſembling a flaſh of lightning, burit forth and con- 
{ſumed them, to the amazement of the ſpectators. 

Had not Aaron been perfectly reſigned 


Nadab and g , 4 

Abihu con- to the will of the Almighty, his forrow 
ſumed by fre muſt have been extreme and inconſolable 
ſtrom heaven. 


on account of the judgment of heaven 
upon Nadab and Abihu, the two eldeſt of his four 
lons. Diſregarding the mjunttion of Moſes, they 
were preparing to ſacrifice, according to the ancient 
manner, when they were ſtruck to death by a judi- 
cial fire from heaven. Moſes directed their father 
and brothers to convey thcir remains out of the camp, 
and cauſe them to be interred in a proper manner. 
The people gave way to the moſt immoderate grict 
for the loſs of theſe brothers but Moſes exhorted 
Aaron and his remaining o bear the ſhock of 
this dreadful circumitance th a becoming forti- 
tude, obſerving that it was hot conſiſtent with the 


dignity of the 1 to indulge the weakneſles 


and private paſſions of humanity, in prejudice to the 
glory of the univerſal Creator. 


Moſes paid no regard to the acclamations of the 


multitude, but intirely reſigned himſelf to the wor- 
ſhip and ſervice of God, conducting himſelf as a pri— 
vate individual, excepting only that he continued to 
perform the dutics of his holy funttion. Inſtead of 
repairing to Mount Sinai, he now retired to the ta- 
bernacle for inſtructions to regulate his conduct for 
the public advantage. He delivered to the people 
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gy reſtraining the ſacrifice to bullocks, goats, and ſheep, God 
might poſſibly ha ve had a reference to the rites made uſe of in this 
age, and by claiming theſe animals have vindicated his peculiar 
right to them in oppoſition to the idols to whom they were reſpec- 


. tively offered. The Jewiſh ſacrifices might be conſidered as fines, 


and therefore limited to ſuch animals as were moſt uſeful, and the 


gratitude of the ſacriſicer was fkewn more manifeſtly, than if the 


uſeleſs ſpecies had been required, which may be one reaſon why 
Twine were not offercd, for the Jews never uſed them for food, As 


. 4 


table in the ſight of the Almighty, and for the preſer-— 
vation of peace and unanimity. 

The conſecration of the tabernacle, and of all 
thoſe things which were deſtined to its ſervice, being 
now completed, the people gave an unbounded loole 
to their joy, which they expreſſed in continual hymns 
and ſacrifices; — — that, as the Al- 
mighty had now condelcended to take up his reſi— 
dence among them, all their difficulties would be at 
an end, and that they ſhould for the reſt of their lives 
enjoy an uninterrupted courſe of proſperity. All 
the tribes offered ſacrifice, both jointly, and ſepa- 
rately ; and the leaders and princes of the difterent 
tribes brought each ſix waggons, drawn by two 
horſes, to afliſt in removing the tabernacle, in caſe 
of need : to thele they added a charger weighing one 
hundred and thirty ſhekels, and a filver bowl of 
{ſeventy ſhekels, both filled with fine flour mixed 
with olive-oil, and intended for the oblations; with 
an incenſe-cup, filled with perfumes, and eſtimated 
at the value of ten daricks. Their burnt-oftering 
conſiſted of a young bullock, a ram, and a lamb of 
a year old; and, for their fin offering, they ſacri— 
hced a he-goat. They allo ſacrificed each day two 
bullocks, hwe rams, as many lambs of the firſt year, 
and a like number of he-goats, for their peace-ofter- 
ings: and thele ſacrifices were continued at the rate 
of one each day, for the term of twelve days. 

Moles now conſtantly repaired to the tabernacle 
inſtead of Mount Sinai, to receive inſtructions from 
the Deity, relative to the laws which. were to be el- 
tabliſhed for the government of the Hebrews; which, 
being of divine origin, and far above all human com- 
prehenſion, were intitled to an implicit and perpe- 
tual obedience from thole for whoſe benefit they 
were promulgated. 


C-H A F. YALE 
Of Sacrifices and Purifications, with their Forms and 
Ceremonies. 
ACRIFICES are either public or Deſcription of 


rivate, and there are two modes of 
celebration. One 1s called a burnt-offering, or holo- 
cauſt, fignifying that “he whdle ſacrifice is ts Burnt-offer- 
be burnt.” The burnt- offering of a private ring. 
man conſiſts of a bullock, a lamb, and a goat*; they 


3 


muſt be males, and the two latter not more than a 


theſe animals were ſuch as were offered by the patriarchs, the enjoin- 
ing them now was recalling the fimplicity of thoſe early ages. Theſe 
animals were always at hand, could for that makes th offered 
on any preſſing and ſudden emergence. Beſides this, we may con- 
ſider, that the ſacrifices were followed by a feaſt on the victim, 
which was cftcemed a federal rite, and therefore ſuth animals as 
were allowed for food, muſt neceſſarily be offered in ſacrifice, 
Hered. Lib. ii. 


year 
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year old, though the firſt may ſomewhat exceed that 
age. Being killed, the prieſt ſprinkles the blood of 
the animal about the altar, and, after being divided, 
{alt is thrown-upon the parts, and they are laid 
upon the wood, which is previouſly kindled to con. 
ſume them. The entrails and feet being waſhed 
by the prieſt, he caſts them into the flames, to be in- 
tirely conſumed with the other parts of the offering. 
The ſkins are the property of the prieſt. 

For peace-offerings, or offerings of thankſ- 
Peaceoffering. givings, the ſame ſpecies of creatures being 
male and female, upwards of a year old, d free 
from blemiſh, are ſacrificed. The prieſt ſprinkles the 
altar with blood, and lays thereon the ki — * caul, 
fillets of the liver, and the rump of the lamb. The 
breaſt and right ſhoulder belong to the prieſt. The 


perſons who offer the ſacrifices are allowed to eat of | 


what remains for the ſpace of two days; but what 1s 
not conſumed in that time, muſt be burnt. 

The ſin- offering is performed in the 
ſame manner; but ſuch as cannot pro- 
vide the above ſacrifices are allowed to ſubſtitute two 
young pigeons, or two turtles; one as a burnt-offer- 
For fins of ing, and the other as a due to the prieſt. 
ignorance, A lamb, or young ſhe-goat, is the offer- 
ing for the ſin of ignorance ; and in this ceremon 
the prieſt only ſprinkles the corners of the altar wit 


Sin-offering. 


blood; after which he places upon the altar the kid- | 


neys, the caul, and the fibres of the livers of the ſa- 
crifices. The fleſh and the ſkin belong to the 
prieſts in virtue of their office, and our law expreſsly 
orders that the whole of the fleſh ſhall be eaten on 
For wilful the day of ſacrifice. If a man is guilty 
fins, of a wilful fin, of which no legal evidence 
can be adduced againſt him, he ſhall offer a ram as an 
atonement ; the lfeſh of which ſhall be given to the 
prieſts; conditionally, that it be eaten in the taber- 
nacle, and on the ſame day. The ſole difference be- 
tween the ſin- offering of a private-perſon and that of 
one of the heads of the tribes was, that the oblation of 
the latter conſiſted of a bull and a he-goat, inſtead of a 
ram, which was required from the former. 

Laws for la- It was alſo ordained that in all ſacrifices, 
enkces. whether private or public, a certain quan- 
tity of fine flour ſhould be brought with each victim: 
the proportion being one aſſar to a lamb, two for a 
ram, and three to a bullock; and this was to be mixed 
with oil previous to its conſecration. The proportion 
of oil uſed on theſe occaſions was, half a hin to a bul- 
lock; a third part of one of thoſe meaſures to a ram, 
and a fourth part to a lamb. A like quantity of wine 
was allo provided for the ſame purpoſe, and was by 
the law ordered to be poured upon the altar. The 
method of offering fine flour, without ſacrificing, for 
the performance of a vow, was, to ſpread a handful of 
it upon the altar, and to deliver the reſt to the prieſt, 
to be caten cither boiled, or being kneaded with oil, 
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* "The Greeks alſo, probably in imitation of the monthly ſacrifices 
of the*Hebrews, appointed a perſon to obſerve, from an eminence, 
_ notice to the people, when the new moon firſt appeared, in 

o. 4. 


or made into cakes; the perſon ſacrificing, at the ſame 
time, reſerving ſuch a quantity as he deemed requiſite 
for burnt-offerings. It is prohibited by the law to ſa- 
crifice the young with the dam, unleſs the former be 
at leaſt eight days old. Divers facrthces are appoint- 
ed for the recovery of health, and in other cafes ; on 
all ſuch occaſions, cakes are caten with the fleſh of the 
victims, and the prieſts are admitted to take their 
ſhare; but no part of it is allowed to be left till the 


next day. 


r 


Laws relating to the Prieſts, the Sacrifices, ſolemn. 
Days, and other religious and civil Matters. 


FF is ſtrictly ordained by the law, that a Numb. ] i. 
lamb of the firſt year ſhall be ſacrificed “ 
every morning and evening, the charge to be defray- 
ed out of the public treaſury; an on the ſeventh day, 
or ſabbath, two are to be offered up in like manner. 
At the beginning alſo of every month“, excluſive o 
the cuſtomary oblations, ſeven lambs, each one year 
old, and a ram were ſacrificed ; likewiſe a he-goat, as 
a propitiation for fin, leſt any offence ſhould, per- 
chance, remain unexpiated. | 

At the commencement of the ſeventh month, called 
Hyperberetæus, the offering conſiſted of a bullock, 
a ram, ſeven lambs, and a he-goat, for a ſin- offering. 

The tenth day of the ſame month was obſerved as a 
faſt till night: and the offerings were a young bul- 
lock, two rams, ſeven lambz, and a he-goat for a 
propitiation, excluſive of two other goats; one 
which was preſented alive at the altar, and afterwards 
ſuffered to go looſe into the wilderneſs, as a Tape- 
goat, to atone for the fins of the people; the other 
goat and the bullock were conveyed to a clean ſpot, 
at a ſmall diſtance from the camp, and there totally 
conſumed to aſhes. The high-prieſt afterwards re- 
turned to the temple, with the blood of the two ani-, 
mals, which he ſprinkled with his finger, ſeven times, 
on the cover of the tabernacle, the golden altar, the 
great altar which ſtands before the door, the floor, 
and in general, the whole edifice : the bullock was 
provided on the occaſion by the high-prieſt. . The 
extremities, together with the kidneys, the fat, and 
part of the liver, were placed on the altar: and, with 
a ram, which was alſo furniſhed by the high-prieſt, 
were all ſacrificed to the Almighty, as a — — 

The people received orders to put their tents in 
ſuch a condition, by the fifteenth day of the fame 
month, as to reſiſt the rigour of the approaching win- 
ter: and they were further enjoined, immediately 
upon their entrance into the promiſed land, to repair 
to the capital, as being the A deſtined for the ſeat 
of the holy temple, and there to ſolemnize a feſtival ' 
of eight days, with burnt-offerings, oblations, and 


order to their keeping, at the return of every month, or new moon, 


. their feaſt of Neamenia. See the plate facing this page, 


Q |  peact- 
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peace-offerings; carrying in their hands branches of 
* willow, and palms, with ſprigs of peach: tree. 

The firſt of the eight days was ſet apart for the 
burnt-offering, which was to conſiſt of thirteen young 


bullocks, fourteen lambs, two rams, and a goat, for 


a propitiatory ſacrifice. A like number of the lambs 
and rams were daily offered up for the ſpace of fix 
days: but of the bullocks, one was abated in the la- 
crifice of each day, till they amounted to no more 
than ſeven. The eighth was to be kept as a day of reſt 
and relaxation : and the people offered up, as I have 
already obſerved, a calf, a ram, ſeven lambs, and a 
Feaſt of taber- goat, for an atonement. In commemora- 
nacles. tion of the incident of the Hebrews erett- 


ing their tents, was the feaſt of tabernacles “ inſtitu- - 
te 


and it is to this day obſerved by our people with 
LE all imaginable itrifineſs. On the four- 

palſorer. tęenth of the moon, of the month Xanti- 
cus, or Niſan, which is conſidered as the beginning of 
the year, we celebrate the feaſt of the paſſover t, as 
did our anceſtors at the time of their deliverance from 
the yoke of the Egyptians: in the celebration of this 
feſtival, we are enjoined by our laws to take eſpecial 
care not to leave any part of the oblation till the next 


day. 
Feaſt of un- The feaſt of unleavened bread, which 
Jeavened continues ſeven days, commences on the 


bread. fifteenth of the ſame month, and is next in 
ſucceſſion to that of the paſſover. The oblations di- 
rected to be made on this occaſion are, two bullocks, 
one ram, and ſeven lambs, for a burnt- offering, and 
a goat each day, for a fin offering, for the benefit of 

e prieſts. The people, on the ſecond day of the 
feaſt, and the ſixteenth of the month, offer up an ob- 
lation to God of the firſt fruits of their grain, before 
they preſume to taſte of it themſelves. The mode of 
the oblation is as follows; they parch a quantity of 
corn in the ear upon a clean hearth, and having brui- 
ſed it well, they take the ity of an aſſar, and 
place it upon the altar, whe: ne handful is ſuffered 


to remain, and the reſt falls to the ſhare of the prieſt. 


The people are then permitted to reap their corn as 
they. pleaſe; and the oblation uſual in this caſe, is a 
lamb for a holocauſt, or burnt-offering. 

; The feaſt of Pentecoſt was celebrated on 
RE the fiftieth day, that is, at the concluſion of 


he tabernacles or walks for the celebration of this feaſt, were 
anciently made with the boughs of ſuch beautiful trees as abound 
with oil, fat, or reſin; becauſe the boughs of thoſe trees, by means 
of their oleaginous or reſinous nature, long retain their verdure. 
Nehemiah, ch. viii. 15. thus deſcribes them: ** Go forth ufffo the 
mount, and fetch olive-branches and pine-branches, and myrtle- 
branches, -and palm-branches, and branches of thick trees, to make 
booths, as it is written. But the practice now-a-days is a quite 
different thing. 


+ This feaſt is a ſolemn and religious duty, from which none, 


who are of age, are exempted, but the female ſex. It is ſolemnized 
twice every ſeaſon, on two ſucceſſive days; the ſame rites and ſervi- 
ces being performed on each. . The doubling of the feſtival is owing 
to the pretended uncertainty of the Jews in the matter of computing 
the time. The book of the law is brought out twice: five men read ſuch 
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ſeven weeks, or forty-nine days, ſubſequent to that 
of the paſſover: the term Pentecoſt ſignifies in the 
Greek tongue, %; which number is denoted in the 
Hebrew, by the term aſſartha, by which title the 
above feaſt is diſtinguiſhed by the Jews. The ſacri- 
fice appointed for this day was two wheaten loaves of 
leavened-bread, containing two aſſars of flour, and 
the ſame number of lambs, which were to be catenin 
the evening by the prieſts: but no part thereof was 
to be reſerved till the next day. The burnt-ofter- 
ings were three calves, two ſheep, fourteen lambs, 
and two goats, for an atonement for fin. There 
were allo various other ordinances, regulating the 
number and quality of the burnt offerings, and the 
times in which they were allowed a relaxation from 
labour, in their ſeveral feaſts; together with certain 
rules, preſcribing which of the ſacrifices might be 
eaten. 

It was further ordered that this bread ſhould be 
baked on the eve of the ſabbath, and placed the 
next morning on the holy table, forming two piles 
each conſiſting of ſix loaves, which were to be place 
oppolite each other, with a golden cup of incenſe on 
the top of cach pile : and thele loaves were to remain 
till the next ſabbath-day, when they were to be giv- 
en to the prieſt, and their places ſupplied with 
others. The incenſe was to be renewed in the like 
manner; and that which was taken away was ordered 
to be thrown into the holy fire, in which the burnt- 
offerings were conſumed. The quantity of an aſſar 
of fine flour ſteeped in oil, and flightly baked, was 
offered by the high-prieſt twice a day; the one half 
in the morning, and the remainder in the evening. 


— _ 
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The Levites fet apart. Laws and Ceremonies reſpecting 
Puritfications. 


MISS having ſeparated the tribe of Levi from 
the reſt of the people, to officiate at the altar, 


- purified them with water from the ſpring ; and after 


they had ſacrificed in the manner preſcribed by our 
law, committed to their care the tabernacle, the holy 


portions of it as relate to the offerings which were made on this feſti- 
val, and likewiſe a haphtara out of the prophets. About noon there 
is ſometimes a ſermon in praiſe of the law. The book of Ruth is 
likewiſe read on this feaſt, becauſe Ruth's adventure happened in 
the time of the wheat harveſt. 
In memory of the promulgation of the law, they ſtrew the ſyna- 
gogue, their houſes, and ſometimes the ſtreets they dwell in, with 
raſs and green herbs, and adorn all their windows. with green 
1 and with roſes and other flowers, and ſometimes wear upon 
their heads chaplets of green herbs, becauſe all was n about 
mount Sinai hen the law was delivered. With this view likewiſe, 
on this venerable anniverſary, they eat a 1 deal of that ſort of 
food which 1s produced from milk, as curds, cheeſecakes, cuſtards, 
&e. becauſe, tay they, the law is white and pure, and ſweet as 
milk, 


veſſels, 
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veſſels, and all things elſe thereunto appertaining, 
under the controul of the Ty and they were 
from this 2 conſidered as being conſecrated to the 
fervice of the Deity. 
At the ſame — Moſes inſtructed the people in 
thoſe points which conſtituted the difference be- 
tween meats clean and unclean; or thole which were 
allowed and thoſe which were prohibited from bein 
eaten: but we ſhall ſpeak further with reſpett to this 
matter as opportunity ſhall offer. They were ſtrictly 
enjoined to abſtain from the blood of every kind of 
creature-whatever, upon a perſuaſion that the very 
being of the animal was inherent therein: nor is 
the fleſh of any creature that hath died of itſelf; or 
the fat either of goats, ſheep, or oxen, to be eaten 
under any pretext whatever. : 
Unelean per- All lepers, and ſuch as were infected 
ſons. with a gonorrhea, were obliged to retire 
from the city; and, in like manner, women, during 
the time of their courſes, were enjoined to withdraw 
themſelves from all communication with the other 


ſex for the ſpace of ſeven days, at the expiration of | 


which they were confidered as being purified, and 
were allowed to return to their families. They who 
hed aſſiſted at the interment of a corpſe, were alſo 
deemed unclean for the ſeven ſucceeding days: but 
when the term of the pollution extends beyond ſeven 
days, the party muſt offer two lambs; one of which 
muſt be ſacrificed, and the other given to the prieſts. 


Leprous perſons are totally baniſhed the city, and 


excluded from all human converſation. But if it fo 
happens that God is) graciouſly pleaſed to free any 
ö a from this dreadful diſtemper, and to re-inſtate 
im in his former health, the party on whom ſuch 
blefling is conferred, is bound to offer various ſacri- 
fices, in gratitude for the benefit beſtowed. 
Laws for w- A woman, who has lately brought forth 
men in child. a child, is reſtricted, if it be a male, both 
. from entering the 3 and from at- 
tending on public worſhip, for the ſpace of forty 
days ; or, if it be a female, for double that term. 


But, at the expiration of that time, ſhe is admitted to 


make the oblations preſcribed in ſuch caſes; part of 
which are offered up to the Almighty, and the re- 
mainder falls to the ſhare of the prieſts. 

For adultery, If a man entertains a ſuſpicion of his 
or jealouly. wife's chaſtity, he muſt bring with him an 
oblation of an aſſar of barley-meal; ſpreading a hand- 
ful of it on the altar, and delivering the reſt to the 
prieſt to be eaten. One of them, having placed the 
woman at the gate of the temple, which 1— the ta- 
bernacle, takes off her veil, and, having inſcribed 


the ſacred name of God on a piece of parchment, 


orders her to declare upon her oath, Whether ſhe 


During the firſt ſeven, ſhe was denied the converſation of her 
friends, but, for the three days Which ſucceeded, was permitted that 
liberty, being only ded from the ſanctuary, and from partak- 
ing of the ſacrifices, which ſhe might otherwiſe have eaten. Mai- 
monides imagines that this liberty was given to the- Jews in 


ſition to the cuſtom of the Zabeans, who were religiouſly ſcru * 
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had ever defiled her huſband's bed. To this ſhe re- 
plies with the following imprecation : © If I am guilty 
of the crime laid to my charge, may my thigh rot 
from my body, may my belly burſt, and let the laſt 
hours of iy life be ſpent in torture: but if, on the 
other hand, it ſhall appear that the accuſation againſt 
me is founded oy on the unreaſonable jealouſy of 
my huſband, I befeech thee, Lord, to grant me a 
fon within the ſpace of ten months from the preſent 
day.” The prieſt then waſhed the writing out of 
the parchment with fair water, into which, after 
having ſtrained it into an earthen veſſel, he caſt 
ſome of the duſt from the floor and walls of the tem- 
ple, and preſented it to the woman to drink. In 
caſe ſhe proved innocent of the crime alledged 
againſt her, ſhe quickly afterwards conceived, and 
was, in due tine, ſafely and happily delivered of her 
burthen; but if to the crime of incontinence ſhe 
added that alſo of perjury, her death was attended 
with all the circumſtances of horror and ignominy 
already mentioned. Ms 


— 
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Laws prohibiting Adultery and Inceſt, and for regulat- 
ing the Marriages of Prieſts. The Sabbath of the 
ſeventh Year, and the Year of Jubilee. Laws and 
Ordinances of War. . 


UTUAL confidence between man Divers laws 
1 and wife was conſidered by Moſes and ordi- 

as indiſpenſably neceſſary towards connu- 

bial happineſs; and he was convinced, that the in- 
tereſt of the government, as well as of private fami- 
lies, materially depended on the propagation of 
mankind under the ſanction of the marriage inſtitutes. 
Inceſt, either with the mother, mother-in-law, aunt, 
either on the fide of father or mother, ſiſter, or 


daughter. in- law, he pronounced to be an abominahle 


ſin. He, forbad the cohabitation of man and wife 
during the periodical ſtate of purgation ; and all un- 
natural intercourſe was {trictly forbidden, and ſe- 


vey 2 
Beſides an obſervance of the general Marriage of 


laws of matrimony, particular ordina- Priefts. 


tions were made in reſpect to the prieſts. - The 
were prohibited — 226 marriage with — 
ſervants, ſlaves, women being divorced, or ſuch as 
came under the denomination of public hoſteſſes. 
A prieſt was permitted to marry a widow, but that 
liberty was not granted toa high-prielt, who was en- 
joined to marry only a virgin. The high-prieſt was 
not allowed to approach the dead, but the inferior 


8 — 


and laid their women under great reſtraints in theſe caſes. The 
general idea, which all 


ite nations had of the uncleanneſs of wo- 
men for the firſt month after child-birth, ſeems to have been origi- 


' nally derived from the Egyptians, from whom: Pythagoras borrowed 
- moſt of his doctrines, 
/ circumſtances, 


eſpecially that relating ro women in. theſe 
3 derſons 
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Perſons inveſted with the ſacerdotal funttion were 
permitted to ſhew the uſual forms of reſpett towards 
their deceaſcd fathers, mothers, brothers, or children. 
A prieſt having any diſeaſe or bodily imperfection, 
was excluded from performing ceremonies at the 
altar, and even denied admiſſion to the temple, but 
he was allowed his full proportion of the 3 
Moſes judged that the exerciſe of the ſacred function 
required a purity of manners in the common con- 
cerns of life, and therefore deemed thoſe unworthy 
the ſacerdotal robe, who were not free from impu— 
tation on the ſcore of moral rectitude. The prieſts 
were not allowed the uſe of wine at the time of wear- 
ing the veſtments of their office; and the ſacrifices 
they made were appointed to be perfect in form, un- 
divided, and free from impurity. 

Sane, of At the approach of the year of jubi- 
Jubilee. lee“, which, being interpreted, Loni. 
fies Liberty, all lands having been alienated, returned 
to the original proprietors: and the reſtitution was 
made in the following manner. An exact compu- 
tation was formed of the produce of the land, from 
the time of the ſale thereof, and alſo of the charges 
which had accrued upon it, and, if the former were 
found to exceed the latter, the ground was reſtored 
to the ſeller, without any kind of condition what— 
ever: but, if the expences amounted to more than 
the produce, the purchaſer recezved the difference, 
and relinquiſhed the poſſeſſion to the firſt owner : if 
the produce and the expences chanced to be equal, 
the land in that caſe alſo, again became the property 
of the ſeller. The ſame rule was alſo obſerved wit 
reſpett to the ſale of houſes ſituated in villages; but 
a different mode was adopted in regard to thoſe in 
towns incloſed with walls. In this latter inſtance, if 
the ſeller refunded the purchaſe-money before the 
expiration of the twelve months, he was intitled to 
reſume the poſſeſſion ; but, if he ſuffered that period 
to elapſe, he was deprived '' by ofall claim to this 
privilege till the year of jul, _. 

Cuſtoms of Theſe neceſſary regulations being made 
war. for the religious and civil government of 
the ſtate, Moſes now directed his attention to the 
forming of certain ordinances relating to the mi— 
litary department. He, accordingly, iſſued or- 
ders to the heads of the ſeveral tribes (that of Levi 
only excepted) to form exact liſts of thoſe perſons in 
cath tribe who were qualified to bear arms: the Le- 
vites, being conſecrated to the ſervice of God, were 
conſequently exempted from every other kind of 
duty. The number of thoſe thus qualified was found, 
upon the review, to be 603.,6g0, from the age of 
twenty years to fifty. And Moſes advanced Manaſ- 
ſeh and Ephraim, the ſons of , 5g ay to the rank of 
princes of the tribes; the firſt in the. room of Levi, 
and the other in that of Joſeph, his father, in compli- 


Among the variety of reaſons aſſigned for its inſtitution, we 
may add the . By this means God fixed the Jews to the 
land of Canaan, preſerved a diſtint knowledge of their ſeveral 

tribes and families, aſcertained the very tribe — family from which 
the Meſſiah ſprung, and thereby enabled him to prove the validity 


ance with the requeſt which Jacob made to Joſeph, 
when he adopted the ſons of the latter, as we have 
already obſerved. | 

When the Hebrews, at any time, pitched their 
tents, the tabernacle was eretted in the centre of the 
camp, three tribes being ſtationed on each fide 
thereof, with wide ſtreets and intervals between; 
and with a market- place, in which were ſhops of va- 
rious trades, arranged with ſuch regularity, as to re- 
ſemble a — * — — city. The quarter next 
the tabernacle was aſſigned to the prieſts and Le- 
vites; the latter of whom vere numbered apart 
from the reft of the people, and were found to 
amount to 23,880 males, from the age of thirty days 
and upwards. While the cloud, before- mentioned, 
continued to hover over the tabernacle, the people, 
conſidering it as an intimation of the preſence of the 
Almighty amongſt them, remained in camp ; but 
{truck their tents, and proceeded on their march, 
whenever it was removed. Moſes alſo directed two 
ſilver trumpets to be made: theſe were uſed for con- 
vening the 2 at the removal of the tabernacle, 
marching of the army, &c. 

The removal of the tabernacle from place to 
place was performed in the following manner: on 
the firſt ſounding of the trumpets, the three tribes 
which were ſtationed on the caſt-ſide thereof began 
to put themſelves in motion, as did thoſe on the 
ſouth-ſide upon the ſecond ſounding of it. The 
tabernacle was then taken to pieces, and the ſeveral 
parts of it were laid . the carriages; ſix of the 
tribes preceding, and the remaining ſix following it; 
while the Levites cloſely — to prevent the 
approach of all unqualified perſons. The three tribes 
which were poſted on the weſt- ſide of the camp be- 
gan their march on the third ſounding of the trum- 
pets; and the fourth ſounding was the ſignal for 
thoſe to move which were placed on the north-ſide. 
At this period Moſes and the Hebrews celebrated 
the paſchal-ſacrifice, being the ſecond return of that 
ſolemnity from the time of its inſtitution previous to 
their departure from Egypt. 


— 


CHAP. XII. 


A Mutiny againſt Moſes, in conſequence of a Deficiency 
of Proviſions. Miracle of the Quails. 


HE army now departed from Mount Sidi a- 
T Sinai, bd ae fa at dif- 9 
ferent places, repaired to Jeremoth, where an in- 
ſurrection took place, the people violently upbraid- 
ing Moſes with — prevailed upon them to eva- 


of his claim to that character, from the correſpondence between his 
birth and the characteriſtics recorded in the ancient prophecies; and, 
as it has been obſerved, Providence prevented any confuſion in their 
genealogies, by limiting their captiyity. in Babylon to ſevent 
years, in which ſpace they neither coul have been corrupted nor loſt. 

cuate 
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cuate one of the moſt eligible parts of the globe, and 
under pretence of procuring the bleſſings of plenty 
and happineſs for them, deluding them into a ſtate 
of the moſt preſſing neceſſity; alledging, that they 
already were in the greateſt extremity from a defici- 
ency of water, and if they ſhould be no longer ſup- 
plied with manna, inevitable ruin muſt enſye. The 
popular clamour gun Moſes —_ arrived at a 
great height, one of the people addreſſed himſelf to 
the deſperate multitude, reminding them of the 
hazards, fatigue, and toil which he had encountered 
in the cauſe of the. public, and adviſed them to 
depend upon the Almi — for relieving their neceſ- 
ſities : but this, inſieed of appealing, aggravated the 
mutiny toa more violent degree of deſperation. Not- 
withſtanding the inſult and indignity which had been 
caſt upon Moſes, he appealed to them in terms of the 
moſt gentle perſuaſion ; and aſſured them, that they 
ſhould be ſpeedily ſupplied with meat ſufficient for 
their ſuſtenance for ſeveral days. They paid no re- 
gard to what Moſes faid, but gave vent to inſulting 
and opprobrious language, ſcornfully aſking him by 
what means he could provide maintenance for ſo 
many thouſand people. He replied, that the Lord 
and his ſervant would ſpeedily fupply them. Upon 
his pronouncing theſe words, an immenſe 
number of quails fell into the camp, and 
by the people: but foon after this cir- 
od judged 1t proper to exccute ven- 


Quails ſeat. 


were taken u 
cumſtance, 


geance upon the Hebrews for the iniquity of their 


conduct, and afflicted them with a terrible plague, to 
which great numbers fell a ſacrifice“. The place 
where this puniſhment was inflicted uponthe Hebrews 
was called Cabrothaba, or the“ graves of luſt. 


* 


CHAP. XII. 


MOSES ſends Spies into CANAAN. They are delighted 


and alarmed at the Account they receive of the State 
of the Country, and its Inhabitants. A Conſpiracy 
is formed againſt MOSES, which is defeated by 
JOSHUA and CALEB. M 


Addreſs of HEN the Hebrews had arrived at 
—_ a place called the Streights, which 


lies on the borders of Canaan, and is re- 
markable for the inconveniences of its ſituation, 
Moſes addreſſed himſelf to the people in theſe words: 
* It pleaſed the Almighty to promiſe us two fignal 
bleflings ; liberty, and the poſſeſſion of a fruitful land. 
The firſt of theſe his bounty hath already. beſtowed 
on us, and you will, erc long, be eſtabliſhed in the 


2 


* Though the people expreſſed only a muttering which did not 
reach the ears of Moſes, yet the Lord, who is about our habita- 
tions, and about our beds, who underftandeth all our thoughts afar 
off,” took notice of their diſcontent ; and when he had rd it, 
then conſumed them by fire : whether it was only a ** great fire, as 
the — of the Lord ſigniſies great mountains, or it was 

0. 4. 
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enjoyment of the other. We are now upon the 
borders of Canaan, and it will be in vain ſor the 
princes of the country, even with their united force, 
to oppoſe our progreſs. Yet muſt we not expett to 
effect a conqueſt over this country without great 
difficulty and danger. Let us, therefore, ſend pro- 
per perlons ſecretly to examine into the ſtate of the 
country, and of it's inhabitants : but, principally, 
let us att in concert, and let us aſcribe the glory of 
all our attions to God alone, who will be conſtantly 
preſent amongſt us, and in all our battles will be our 
9 and de _— PIG! + er 

is propoſal was highly approved by Spies ſent to 
the people, who, at the advice of Moſes, 
immediately made choice of twelve of the moſt emi- 
nent perſons for courage and prudence, one out « 
each tribe, to be diſpatched before, in queſt of in- 
telligence. They travelled through the whole coun- 


try from Egypt and the parts adjacent, as far 'as the 


city of Amathe, and to mount Libanus. Having 
made ſtritt obſervations on the nature of the foil, 
the condition of the country, and the manners of the 
natives, they returned; having completed the un- 
dertaking in forty days. The account they-gave of 
the extraordinary fecundity of the land, together 
with the fight of the fruits which they had brought 
with them, in confirmation of their affertions 
inſpired the people with the moſt eager defire of 
rendering themſelves maſters of ſo deſireable a 
country. | 
But when the ſpies had repreſented to rue 

them the difficulties and dangers of the difmayed at 
enterprize, the rapid and impaſſable rivers, We report of 
the inacceſſible mountains, the nume- e. 
rous ſtrong holds, and impregnable cities; and a gi- 
gantic race of men, dwelling in Hebron, of ſuch 
enormous ſtature and ſtrength, that, from the time 
of their leaving Egypt to that day, they had never 
ſeen any thing ſimilar ;—all theſe conſiderations, I 
ſay, which had already filled their minds with 
fears and apprehenſions, through their inſinuations, 
produced the ſame effect upon the multitude. 
Thele ſuggeſtions diſcouraged the people to ſuch 
a degree, that they quitted the aſſembly in the ut- 
moſt confuſion, and — themſelves up, during 
the whole night, to deſpondency and lamentations ; 
loudly venting thei+ complaints againſt the Almighty 
and againſt Moſes. © God,” ſaid they, © gives us the 
moſt flattering promiſes, but he performs nothing 
which he has promiſed.” They next directed their 
reſentment againſt Moſes and Aaron; and hav- 
ing thus _ the night in imprecations on their 
leader and blaſphemy againſt God, they early in 
the morning entered into a combination to put 


_ 


lightning, which is termed “ the fire of God,” 2 Kings, i. 12. 
Job i. 16. or a * blaſting wind,” common in theſe countries, we 
ſhall not determine. Vet 1t muſt be obſerved, that it ſpread throz 
out the camp, as the word tranſlated the Erne parts 

ſignifies. . 
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Moſes and Aaron to death without delay, and to re- 
turn to Egypt“. 
In the midſt of this dangerous tumult, 
Johua iter. Joſhua, the ſon of Nun, of the tribe of 
role heir good Ephraim, and Caleb, of the tribe of 
<= ap Judah ct diſſented in opinion from 
3 their aſſociates in the late expedition to 
the land of Canaan) fearing the conſe- 
2 which might attend the tumult, addreſſed 
the people to this effect: Can you poſſibly, enter. 
tain the leaſt doubt of the veracity and goodneſs of 
the Almighty, yet, at the ſame time, give car to idle 
ſtories concerning the land of Canaan, which are 
calculated and propagated merely to impoſe on 
your credulity ? Ought you not rather to confide is 
thoſe, who have exerted themſelves to the utmoſt to 
eſtabliſh you in the poſſeſſion of theſe bleſſings? The 
height 21 mountains, and the depth of rivers, are 
feeble obſtacles to check the progreſs of men of 
unſhaken reſolution, engaged in a glorious cauſe ; 
eſpecially when God himſelf has promiſed to be 
their protector and defender. Let us advance, there- 
fore, to the attack, without heſitation, nor harbour 
the leaſt doubt of ſucceſs. You have only to follow 
us where we ſhall lead you, and truſt to the power of 
the Almighty forthe event.” This was the method they 
took to a ar the fury of the people: but Moſes and 
Aaron proſtrated themſelves before the Lord, and 
beſought him, not for their own ſakes, but for the 
ſake of thoſe who were committed to their guidance 
and care, to calm the troubled minds of the multi- 
tude, and to deliver them from the effects of their 
impotent rage. Their ſupplications were attended 
with ſucceſs; and the cloud appeared as uſual, over 
the tabernacle, denoting the preſence of the Deity. 


2 


Caleb and 


* The unwillingneſs of the Iſraelite to leave Egypt, and their 
impatience to return thither, are acing proofs of an over- 
fondneſs for its cuſtoms and ſuper, as. When we conſider this, 
we ſeem more inclined than the generality of critics, to excuſe the 
falſe accounts of the pagan writers concerning the Exodus, or depar- 


# 


or forcibly driven out of Egypt; for ſo indeed they were. 


A confidence in the above viſion in- A he 
duced Moſes to inform the populace that threatening 
God would ſubje&t them to a heavy * es. 
judgment ; ſaying, that it was not intended as a pu- 
niſhment adequate to their guilt, but as a falutary 
correction of a father to his refrattory offspring. 
* Upon my entering the tabernacle of the Lord,” 
ſaid he, * to avert the vengeance of heaven by tears 
and ſupplications, and to implore that, in his infinite 
mercy, God would not extirpate you from the earth, 
the Almighty condeſcended to repreſent, that you 
had betrayed ſhocking inſtances of ingratitude for 
the bleſſings he had beſtowed, in rejecting the con- 
fidence due to the promiſes he had made, and de- 

ending on the falſities and miſrepreſentations which 
bad been propagated by the ſpies. Be aſſured that 
God will not utterly — Sem his choſen people ; but 
the land of Canaan you muſt not — to obtain; 
for yau are irrevocably doomed, for the term of forty 
ears, to wander in the wilderneſs. This ſentence, 
owever, is not meant toextend to your children, to 
whom God, in his own good time, will beſtow the 
ſovereignty of that very fertile country, which the 
obſtinate infidelity of their progenitors hos rendered 
them unworthy to poſſeſs.“ 

The people now in amazement and terror applied 
to Moſes, imploring him to intercede with God in 
their favour, and obtain a remiſſion of the puniſhment 
denounced againſt them for their iniquities, and a 
deliverance from the wilderneſs. He gave them to 
underſtand, that the proceedings of the Almighty 
being founded in wiſdom and equity, it was folly to 
imagine that the puniſhments he was pleaſed to de- 
nounce againſt mankind might be averted by their 
importunate and unjuſtifiable ſolicitations. 


* 


ture of the Iſraelites, who concur to repreſent the Jews as expelled 

Their 
miſtake was only about their driver. The pagans ſuppoſed him to 
be the king of Egypt; when indeed it was the God of Iſrael him- 


ſelf, by the miniſtry of Moſes. 


— — 
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Ci A 


The HEBREWS, contrary to the Advice of MOSES, 
attack the CANAANITES, and are defeated. 


MON all the troubles and mortih cations 
which the Hebrews experienced in the wilder- 
neſs, nothing affetted them more ſenſibly than 

the reſtrittion by which God had forbidden them to 
attempt the conquell of the land of Canaan, This 
2 


I. 


meaſure, however, they were determined, at all 
events, to carry into execution; and as Moſes from 
time to time earneſtly diſſuaded them from it, they 
acquainted him, in plain terms, that they would no 
longer ſubmit to be directed by him, but would fol- 
low the dictates of their own judgment: adding, that 
they were convinced he had no other motive in with- 
holding his conſent, than to make himſelf n to 

them, 


g 
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them, by detaining them as long as poſſible in their 
preſent diſtreſſed ſituation. Under this notion, they 
raſhly entered upon the war, in a full perſuaſion that 
God would afford them his affiſtance ; not ſo much 
from any peculiar regard for Moſes, as from the fa- 
therly affection which he had conſtantly expreſſed 
for their nation. They doubted not, it they con- 
ducted themſelves courageouſly, that he who had for- 
merly conferred” on them the bleſſings of liberty, 
would now grant them victory: and even admitting 
that Moſes ſhould exert all his endeavours to render 
the Almighty unfavourable to their cauſe, they ima- 
gined they ſhould ſtill be an over-match for the Ca- 
naanites. Where is the difference,” ſaid they, 
whether we are ſubjetted to the tyranny of Plra- 
raoh or Moſes? We change our maſter, 1t is true, 
but our condition muſt ſtill continue the ſame, as 
long as we ſubmit to be deluded by the artifices of 
this vain, ambitious man. Unwilling to be longer 
deluded with the idle pretence of ſeeking God, or to 
yield to the arrogance and inſolence of an individual, 
we have no means left to extricate ourſelves from the 
inconveniencics of our preſent ſituation, and to avert 
thoſe with which we are threatened, than, depending on 
the guidance of the Almighty, to march immediately 
againſt the Canaanites, without waiting any longer 
for the concurrence of our legiſlator.” 

Such were the ſentiments of the people in general ; 
and, under the influence of this impetuoſity, they 
marched with the utmoſt reſolution and confidence 
to the attack. But the Canaanites, though inferior in 
force to the Hebrews, received their ſhock with firm- 
neſs, and put the aſſailants to the rout, killing a con- 
ſiderable number of them on the ſpot, and purſuing 
the reſt even to their camp. The Hebrews were to- 
tally diſpirited 00 this defeat, which they apprehended 
might prove ſtil] more fatal to them in its conſe- 
— and they were ſo conſcious of the impru- 

ence of having joined in battle with the enemy be- 
fore they had received God's direttion on the ſubjett, 
that they readily imputed this ſhameful — to 
their raſhneſs and diſobedience “. 

The Canaanites were fo elated with this ſucceſs, that, 


Moſes, fearing leſt they ſhould attempt to puſh their 


advantage further, conſidered it as the moſt adviſe- 
able ſtep he could take, in the preſent dilemma, to 
withdraw again into the wilderneſs. Having pro- 
poſed this meaſure to the people, who were now con- 
vinced of their abſolute dependence on him, they 
willingly aſſented thereto, with a full determination 
to attempt nothing further againſt the Canaanites, 
till they ſhould be duly authoriſed by the commands 
of the Almighty. 


CHAP. BE 
CORAH and his Aſſociates raiſe a Faction againſt 
MOSES and AARON, relative to the Appointment 
of the latter to the Office of High-Prieſt. « 


Fear always agcompanies guilt.— They had no courage to re- 


new the attack, but gave themſelves up to deſpondency, and to the 


THE ANTIQUITIES OF THE JEWS: 


OR AH,.a man of conſiderable repu- Retellion of 
C tation among the Hebrews, both on © ce. 
account of his rank and wealth, and thoroughly 
verſed in the arts of acquiring popularity, entertain- 
ed a ſtrong jealouſy of the extenſive ; powen which 
Moſes had obtained over the people. This man, be- 
ing of the ſame tribe and family with Moſes, and his 

lleſſions being more ample than thoſe of the other, 


loudly exclaimed againſt the injuſtice which had been 


done to himſelf by the advancement of Moſes to the 
ſupreme authority; and his complaints made a ſtrong 
— mg on the Levites and thoſe of his own 
amily. 

Although Corah's pretext implied a regard for the 
public welfare, yet the real deſign he had in view was, 
to diſpoſſeſs Aaron of his dignity, and to eſtabliſh. 
himſelf in his room. The plauſibility of theſe ſug- 
— won ſo much on the minds of the people, 
that no leſs than two hundred and fifty of the chie 
men among them united in a plot, to deprive Aaron 
of the high-prieſthood, and to beſtow it on Corah. 

The people were now thrown into a great ferment, 
and ran in the moſt tumultuous manner to the taber: 
nacle, crying out,“ Stone him! ſtone him!” (mean- 
ing Moſes.) * Take away this tyrant, and reheve us 
from the inſupportable burdens with which he has 
loaded us.” | 

Moſes was well informed of the proceedings of 
Corah, and of the eſfects which they had produced on 
the multitude. But, depending on his integrity, and 


conſcious that the advancement of his brother to the 


4 had been ordained expreſsly by God him- 
elf, and had not been effected through any finiſter 
views of his own, he made no ſcruple, being ſkilled 
in the arts of ingratiating himſelf with the people, to 
appear before the whole multitude aflembled: and he 
addreſſed himſelf to Corah in theſe words: 

I conſider you, Corah, and the ſeveral perſons 
who have eſpouſed your cauſe, as thoſe who deſerve 
an honourable diſtinction: but ſtill ſome conſideration 
is due to the reſt of the people, notwithſtanding their 
inferiority in wealth and other qualities. Had I atted 
from a ſelf-intereſted motive, I thould have taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of the place myſelf; but I was guided on prin- 
ciples of honour and juſtice. The Almighty himſelf 
appointed Aaron to the prieſthood, and that act 
the Divinity diſcharges me of every criminal impu- 
tation. Suppoling Aaron to be inveſted with the 
ſacred function in conformity to the divine pleaſure, 
excluding the idea of my partial interference in the 
cauſe, he ſhall ſtill depend upon a repetition of your 
ſuffrages, without availing himſelf of any advantage 
on the ſcore of his former elettion. 

* Your preſumption, Corah, in contending againſt 
the liberty of the Almighty to ſelett a prieſt to ſerve 
at his altar, is an inſtance of impiety which muſt be 
looked upon with aſtoniſhment and horror. But ano- 
ther day will put a period to this controverſy. Let 
the candidates for this holy office aſſemble to-mor- 


unlimited guidance of Moſes, notwithſtanding their recent vaunting, 
and contempt of him, | 
OW. 
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row in the morning, with fire and incenſe in their cen- 
ſers. And, Corah, I enjoin you in particular, to 
curb your ambitious views, and not to attempt cx. 
alting your own power and authority above that of 
the Deity. In the diſcharge of his ſacred oſſice, the 
condutt of Aaron having been 1 to 
his preſence on this occaſion no reafonable objettion 
can be formed. Being aſſembled, let the candidates 
offer up incenſe in the preſence of the multitude, 
and the facrifice proving moſt acceptable to the 
Lord ſhall diftinguilh the man to be conſtituted high- 
prieſt ; and the poſſeſſion of the ſacred office ſhall be 
ratified and confirmed to him, by the authority with 
which I am inveſted. Thus will all contentions ſub- 
ſide, and I ſhall be no longer ſubjett to the accula- 
tion of ſhewing partiality to my brother Aaron.” 

The multitude were appeaſed by the above ad- 
dreſs, which removed he unfavourable imprel- 
ſions they had entertained againit Moſes, whom they 
acknowledged to be a man of ſagacity and virtue: and 
the council was now diſſolved. 


® 


e. III. 


The Judgment of God upon CORAH, DATHAN, and 
ABIRAM. The Prieſthood given to AARON and 
his Poſterity. 

. Þ HE people attended the ſacrifice onthe following 


morning, and were divided in the intereſts of the 
contending parties, ſome being deſirous of expol- 
ing Moles, as a man acting on partial and intereſted 
motives, and the more moderate endeavouring to 
preſerve tranquillity, from a conſideration that go- 
vernment and the public welfare would be greatly en- 
dangered if the commonalty were ſuffered to obtain 
the aſcendency. 
Duathan and Abiram wer: amoned to attend in 
ſupport of their pretenſions , Hut upon the return of 
the meſſengers, Moſes was informed, that they poſi- 
tively determined not to abide by the propoſed deci- 
ſion, on the plea that by means of ſiniſter and indirect 
prattices he had obtained an unwarrantable power : 
and that they had reſolved no longer to ſubmit to the 
authority he had uſurped*. Moſes now called to 
certain elders, and commanding them to follow him, 
repaired towards the ſpot where the mal-contents had 
aflembled. Upon receiving intelligence of his ap- 
proach, Dathan and his adherents, with their women 
and children quitted their tents, and attended by the 
guards, to refiſ any attack which might be made, 
waited the event of this unexpected proceeding. 
Moſes deliberately approached Dathan, and then 
with up-lifted hands thus appealed to heaven in a 


* In the moſt reproachful manner they ſent him word, that they 
hoped ſhortly to ſee the management of the nation in better hagds 
than thoſe that had led them from a plentiful ſettlement, with 
miſes of a fruitful country of their own, and at laſt left them to 
wander in a ſtarving wilderneſs, with nothing but a pretence that 


voice 1 audible to be underſtood by the 
ſurrounding multitude. 

Do thou, O Lord, who didſt condeſcend to ap- 
pear from the fire upon Mount Sinai, permitting th 
{ervant to hear thy voice, and making him a witneſs 
to thy wonderful prodigies; thou who didſt confer 
on him the honour of an ambaſly into Egypt, lower- 
ing the arrogance and pride of the people of that 
country, and redeeming the Hebrews — their op- 
preſſion; thou who —— the powerful Pharaoh 
and humbled him at my feet ; who formed a dry paſ- 
ſage through the ſea, and changed that paſſage into 
{ea again, for the preſervation of thy people and the 
deſtruction of the Egyptians ; provided us with arms 
when in a defoncaleb ſtate; gave {ſweetneſs to cor- 
rupt waters, and commanded ſtreams to burſt from 
the rocks when we were in danger of periſhing from 
extreme thirit ; afforded us food from the ſea, and 
ſupphed us with houriſhment from heaven; thou by 
whole direction our laws were framed and our govern- 
ment eſtabliſhed ; who art the righteous judge and 
infallible witneſs of all things in the creation ; do 
thou eſpoule my cauſe, and bear teſtimony, that in 
the appeals ſubmitted to my deciſion I have diltri- 
buted juſtice equally, and never ſhewn partiality to- 
wards the rich man, or been corrupted to oppreſs the 

oor. Vindicate, O Lord, thy power and glory to 
uture ages, by an exemplary puniſhment upon theſe 
blaſphemous detrattors. Let them not meet the fate 
of common men, but as an example, teaching gene- 
rations yet unborn, to hold thy divinity and power 
in due reverence, and as they are unworthy to in- 
habit the earth, let that earth ſwallow them with their 
families and all their deareſt poſſeſſions. If I am 
guilty of the crimes imputed to me, may the lot of 
my accuſers be happineſs and freedom, and may the 
imprecations I invoke upon them be directed to fall 
a juſt puniſhment upon myſelf. But when thou, O 
God, ſhalt direct thy vengeance againſt the oppreſ- 
ſors of thy people, diſtinguiſh, I beſeech thee, the 
guilty from the unoffending; involve not ſuch as 
have lived in adue reverence of thy honour and glory 
in a common fate with thoſe who Have dared to vio- 
late thy divine commands.” 

Having delivered this appeal, which was Their dread- 
frequently interrupted by tears, the earth ful puniſh- 
became violently agitated, reſembling the . 
billows of an enraged ſea; a general conſternation 
prevailed among the people, who confuſedly tra 
verſed the camp with expreſſions of the utmoſt terror 
and amazement. At length, the ground on which 
they ſtood opened, with a horrible found, and 
ſwallowed up the whole faction, together with their 
families, their tents, and all their poſſeſſions : the 
hi{lurc cloſing again immediately, with ſuch exatt- 


— —— 


their children are to enjoy it forty years hence, when they are all 
dead; gnd as if it were not enough to lofe their country, they had 
loſt their /iberties too, by ſubmitting to a man who impoſed what 
laws he pleaſed upon them; and, to advance himſelf, had given 
them nothing but one ſlavery in exchange for another, 0 

q Neis, 2 
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. 


Chap. IV.) 


neſs, that not the leaſt mark of it could poſſibly be 


perceived, 7: 
Such was the miſerable end of this deſperate faction; 
and in this manner did 
his juſtice and his power. Nor was the fate of thele 
perſons in the leaſt commiſerated by their friends or 
relations; nay, the whole multitude, on the con- 
trary, expreſſed the greateſt ſatisfaction on the oc- 
caſion, conſidering them in no other light than as 


the peſt of their nation, and as men who were un- 
Moſes after- 


deſervingeven of human compaſſion. 
wards aſſembled all thoſe who had offered them- 


God at once vindicate both 
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ſelves as candidates for the high-prieſthood ; again 


referring the choice to God himſelf, that he, amon 
thoſe who pretended to that dignity, might be elected, 


"whoſe oblation ſhould be found to be moſt accepta- | 


ble in the ſight of the Almighty. The number of 
thoſe perſons was two hundred and fifty ; all men of 
great reputation with the people; both on account 
of their high rank, and of their perſonal qualifica- 
tions ; Boe - with them came Aaron and Corah. The 
whole company placed themſelves before the taber- 
nacle, and began to offer up the incenſe they had 
brought withthem. At this inſtanta fire ſuddenly 2 
peared, to which that of volcanos, or of whole fo- 
reſts involved in flame, bore no kind of proportion; 
and its brightneſs and intenſity plainly demonſtrated 
that it came from heaven alone. This fire ſo effec- 
tually conſumed the bodies of Corah and his aſſoci- 
ates, that not the ſmalleſt remains whatever of their 
carcaſes could be found; yet, as a convincing proof 
that this was effected by a ſupernatural agency, 
Aaron received no kind of injury from it. In order 
to perpetuate the memory 0 

ment, Moſes ordered Eleazar, the ſon of Aaron, to 
affix the cenſers* of Corah and the reſt to a braſen 
altar, which was eretted for that purpoſe. It was 
now incontrovertibly proved that Aaron had nat 
been advanced to the pontificate by any unfair 
means, but by the appointment of God himſelf; in 
virtue of which evidence he continued to hold it for 
the remainder of his life. 


| CHAP. IV. 
Regulations reſpecling the PRIESTS, and other Inci- 
dAents, during 38 Years. 
bed HE ſeditious diſpoſition of the peo- 
Tei — . 
; the late calamities of which it had been 


— 


„ — ” * — 


As the cenſers had been employed to a ſacred uſe, which made 
it unlawful to adapt them to common uſes, therefore God com- 
manded they be beaten into broad plates, and laid over the 
great braſen altar, i. e. the altar of burnt-offering, not the altar of 
zacenſe, for that was overlaid with pure gold, Ex. xxxvii. 26. and 
theſe cenſers. were of braſs. ver. 39. Beſides, the altar of incenſe 
was in the hely place, out of the view of the 


70 plates there placed would not ſerve as a fign to them. The 
3 ' O. 4. | 


this tremendous judg- , 


ople ; and conſe- 
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a ve; and another tumult aroſe, which was 
3 it poſſible, dans effects than the former ; 
as the cauſes which gave birth to it were af a 25 ture 
not eaſily to be removed, Ibe Hebrews had con- 
ceived a notion that the puniſhments which God was 
pleaſed from time to time 8 u 2 them, wer 
the reſult of the applications Mo es to the Al- 


. 


mighty for that purpoſe. - The relations of the de- 
— e eee of incenſing the 


multitude againſt Moſes, by repreſenting to them 


the neceſſity. of giving a timely check to his arro- 

gance luſt of power, which, they obſerved, 

might be very eaſily effected. | 
Moſes foreſaw the approaching ſtorm, and wi 


| great prudence, in ordep to avert the danger wh 


was greatly to be ae ended ſrom the preſent tu- 
multuous condutt and diſpoſition of the People, con- 
vened an aſſembly, in which he patiently liftenec 2 
their complaints; and that he might not increaſe 
the popular ferment, ordered the heads of the re- 
ſpettive tribes, each man to bring his rod, with the 
name of his tribe inſcribed there th, 
— ſhould be conferred on him whoſe rod ſhould 

ear uyon it any peculiar mark of the favour of God 
towards him. This Tee was agreed to, and 
Aaron brought his rod with the reſt, on which he 
had inſcribed the title of che tribe of Levi. Moſes 
placed them in the tabernacle for the preſent, and, 
on the following day re- produced them to their re- 
28 owners in the preſence of all the people. All 
the rods were found to be in the ſame ſtate in which 
they were left the day before, fave that of Aaron, 
which appeared not only covered yith branches and 
buds, but, to increaſe the wonder, bearing a ripe 
almond alſo; the rod having been taken from a tree 
of that ſpecies. This extraordinary ſpectacle the- 
the people into the greateſt conſternation imagin- 
able; and, although they could not diveſt themſelves 
intirely of their reſentment againſt Moſes and Aa- 
ron, the rancour of their enmity having in a great 
meaſure ſubſided, they acquieſced in the, detemana- 
tion of the Almighty, with reſpett to the eleſtion of 
Aaron, who was thus a third time confirmed by God 
himſelf in the poſſeſſion of the office of high-prieſt, in 
which he continued, without any further interrup- 
tion, to the time of his death. This incident hap- 
pily concluded thoſe commotions in which the He- 

rews had been unfortunately engaged, at different 


periods, for a courſe of time. 


Moſes exempted the Levites t, who, dEr. of 


were dedicated to the immediate {eryice 
of God, from all military duty and charges ; _ 


„ . : 1 
cenſers were to ſerve for a memorial, to perpetuate the memory of 
this rebellion, to warn poſterity from doing the like, and to teach 
them by this ſad example to pay a due to thoſe whom God 
has choſen to miniſter in holy things, they be overtaken with 
the ſame ſignal perdition. | | 
+ God having, by.the f ing miracles, vindicated the honout 
and authority of the prieſthood, he now lets Aaron know (probably 
by the hand of Mofes) the importance of his office, wherein he 
8 


WAS 


; and that the 


r 2 


-was to be paid by a 


 Nazarenes. 


- perſons, at the time they appear 


the 


70 
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that they might not be prevented from attendin 


properly to the duties of their function by the care 


providing a maintenance for themſelves, he directed 
that, as ſoon as the Hebrews ſhould, with the affif- 
tance of the Almighty, have acquired poſſeſſion of 


the land of Canaan, the revenues of forty-eight of 


the moſt flouriſhin 13 throughout the country, to- 
ether with the land round each, to the extent of two 


thouſand cubits, ſnould be appropriated to the uſe of 


the prieſts and Levites; granting them, beſides, a tenth 
part of the annual produce of the earth, which duty 

ſ1 the poſſeſſors of land in general; 
and this ordinance is to be obſerved, with the ſtricteſt 


1 even to the preſent time. Having ſpoken 


ufficiently refpetting the revenues of this tribe, I 
ſhall now advertfto thoſe particulars which relate to 
the prieſts alone. 

Revenue of Of the forty-eight cities above-menti- 
the prieſts, oned, Moſes ordered that thirteen ſhould 
be aſſigned to the maintenance of the prieſts, and the 
tenth part of the amount of the tythes, and the firſt- 


Fruits of all the productions of the earth, as oblations 


to God. The firſtling of every four-footed animal 
offered in ſacrifice, if a male, was delivered to the 
prieſts to offer up, and afterwards to be eaten by the 
owners and their families in the city; fave only ſuch 


as, by our laws, are prohibited to be eaten, in which 


caſe the owner ſhall preſent a ſhekel and a half to 
the pneſt, in lieu of the animal, and the firſt-born of 
a man is to be redeemed with the ſum of five ſhekels: 
a duty is paid alſo upon wool and corn, as in the caſe 
of thoſe who hake bread, who are obliged to deliver 
a cake to the prieſt. 

Wu of he ith reſpe& to the Nazarenes, who 
oblige themſelves by a ſolemn vow to ſuf- 
fer their hair to grow for a certain time, and during 
that period to abſtain from wine; when they repair 
to the temple, to conſecrate their hair, the time ex- 


JH in their vow being red, whatever facri- 
ices they offer, fall to the 


1 e of the prieſts : and 
the ſame rule is obſerved wii. regard to the ſect, who 
ſtile themſelves Corban, which ſignifies, 4 gift. Theſe 
before the prieſts, 
and requeſt to be releaſed from their vow and en- 
1 are obligated to pay a certain ſum, which 
1s fixed at fifty ſhekels for a man, and thirty for a 
woman; and thoſe who are unable to pay this tax, 
are — oh to ſubmit themſelves to the 40 of 
rieſt. | 

The breaſt and the right ſhoulder of every beaſt 
killed for private uſe belongs allo to the prieſt. Such 
was the — ances which Moſes made for the mainte- 
nance of the prieſts, excluſive of the ſin- offerings, of 
which we have already ſpoken in the foregoing book. 
The wives, children, and ſervants of the prieſts were 
alſo allowed to partake of all oblations, fave in the 


= 


was to behave with great care and circumſpection; and withal he 
again declares what was the duty of the Levites, as diſtin from 
that of the prieſts. And from thence he proceeds to tell them what 
maintenance he had ſettled upon both, for their encouragement in 
doing their duty. 
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blood, he ſeven times ſprinkled it upon the taberna- 


[Book IV. 


caſe of ſin- offerings, which were to be eaten only by 
the prieſts officiating at the time, and that on the 
ſame day, and without quitting the temple. 

Theſe regulations being made, and the 

ublic tranquillity being now fully re- 
1 Moſes marched bs troops to the 
frontiers of Idumaa, previouſly diſpatch- 
ing his embaſſadors to the king of that country, to 
requeſt a free paſlage for the Hebrews — 
his territories; engaging that his troops ſhould be 
guilty of no irregularity on their march, and ſhould 
pay for whatever neceſſaries they might ſtand in 
need of. The king, however, refuſed to grant his 
requeſt, and, raiſing a numerous army, 1 to 
oppoſe him, in caſe he ſhould attempt to force a paſ- 
ſage. Moſes, on this occaſion, applied to God for 
his direction how to act, and received for anſwer, 
that he muſt carefully avoid being the aggreſſor: 
whereupon he determined to purſue his route by the 
way of the wilderneſs. g 

At this period, Mariam“, the ſiſter of neath of Na- 
Moſes, died, in the commencement of the riam, ſiſter of 
month Xanticus, forty years having now Ms: 
expired from the time of evacuating Egypt. She 
was publicly interred, with great magnificence, upon 
the mountain called Sin; and after thirty days, 
which was the time appointed for mourning, Moſes 
performed the 9 age Fed purification upon the 
people. A red heifer, which had not been ſubjected 
to the yoke, was brought by the prieſt to a clean 
{pot at a {mall diſtance from the camp, and there 
r after which, dipping his fingers in the 


The Idume. 
ans refufe to 


grant a pal. 
e. 


cle of the Lord; and the whole carcaſe was then put 
upon the fire, with a ſmall branch of cedar, ſome 
hyſſop, and ſcarlet wool. The whole being con- 
ſumed, the aſhes were gathered, and conveyed to 
the cleaneſt adjacent part, by a goat of unblemiſhed 
chaſtity. Such as required to be purified in conſe- 
quence of having rendered themſelves unclean, 
either by touching a corpſe, or attending the cere- 
mony of interment, was to caſt a part of theſe aſhes 
mto a fountain, and on the third and ſeventh day 
with a bunch of hyſſop to ſprinkle himſelf with the 
water. This ceremony of purification Moſes en- 
joined to be prattiſed when the Hebrews ſhould poſ- 
ſels the land promiſed them by the Almighty. ; 
The purification for the death of Ma- Death of 

riam being performed, Moſes marched A. 

his army to Arabia, directing his road through the 
deſert; and upon his arrival at the principal city 
which was called Arce, but now bears the name of 
Petra, Aaron aſcended an high mountain, and it 
having been preditted to him that the period of his 
life was near approaching, he diſrobed himſelf of 
the pontifical ſtole, and reſigned it to his ſon Elea- 


Mariam, the ſiſter of Moſes, is ſuppoſed to have governed the 
Hebrew women, as Moſes did the men. She died a virgin; and 
Euſebius ſays, that in his time her tomb was diſcovered at Kadeſh, 
near the capital of Arabia. | 


zar, 
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zar, as the rightful ſucceſſor to the dignity. In the 
firſt moon of the month called by the Athenians 
Hecatombæon, by the Romans Auguſtus, and by the 
Hebrews Sabba ; he died upon this mountain in the 
preſence of the whole army, being-in the hundred 
and twenty-third year of his age*. Thus in the ſame 
year Moſes loſt his brother and ſiſter. 


CHAP. v. 


MOSES fubdues SEHON and OG, and divides their 
Kingdoms by Lot. 


HE time allotted for the mourning for Aaron be- 
ing expired, Moſes advanced with his troops to 
the banks of the Arnon, which takes its riſe among 
the mountains of Arabia, and, traverſing the whole 
deſert, finally diſcharges itſelf into the lake Aſphal- 
titis. The king of the Amorites was named Schon, 
to whom Moſes ſent a very reſpectful meſſage, defir- 
ing permiſſion to march through his country, and 
iving him the ſtrongeſt aſſurances that his ſubjetts 
ould not ſuſtain the leaſt _— whatever. Sehon 
would not grant him a paſſage ; but poſſeſſed himſelf 
of all the fords, to prevent his croſſing the river. 
This refuſal, and the conſequent condutt of the 
Amorites, incenſed Moſes to a m_ —— and he 
determined to diſappoint their meditated attack upon 
him, by carrying the war into their own country; 
being apprehenſive leſt the Hebrews, through 1nac- 
tion and the want of proviſions, ſhould again fall 
into their former irregularities. But, to avoid the 
imputation of -ſhnels, he firſt applied himſelf to 
God, to know whether he might attempt to force a 
paſſage with the ſword ; and the Almighty not only 
granted him permiſſion, but promiſed alſo victory in 
The Hebrews the conteſt. Thus encouraged, Moſes led 
defeat the His troops to the attack, having previ- 
Amorites, and Ouſly inſpired them with the fulleſt confi- 
daytheirking- dence of ſucceſs, by communicating to 
them the declaration of the ſupreme Being in their 
favour. Immediately upon the firſt onſet, Sehon 
and his arm fled with the utmoſt precipitation, being 
ſeized with a terror which rendered them incapable 
of oppoſing the Hebrews. They flattered them- 
ſelves that they ſhould ſecure a retreat in ſome of 
their fortified cities: but the Iſraelites, who were 
lightly armed and very ſwift of foot, purſued them 
ſo cloſely, that their flight availed them little; Sehon 
and great numbers of his followers being ſlain on the 
banks of the river, where they halted to quench 
their thirſt. The victory, in ſhort, was complete, 


es 


— 


* Aaron was buried in the ſame place where he died. He aſ- 
cended this mountain to prepare tur his diſſolution; and conferred 
— 1 office, according to the divine direction, on Eleazar 

$ ſon. | 

+ This Og was of the remnant of the giants of Repliaim, who 
were a mighty people in the country of Baſhan, or — It 
would ſeem that this people too, as well as the Amorites, were the 

- 
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and the Hebrews obtained a prodigious booty on the 
occaſion; the moſt ,valuable part of which was a 
222 crop of corn, ſtill unreaped, of which they 
1ad long been in great want. The whole country, in 
fact, was now become their own, through which they 
ranged without coutroul; very few of the inhabitants 
having ſurvived the late defeat. 

The Amorites manifeſted on this occaſion an equal 
deficiency of condutt and of courage ; having nei- 
ther prudence to avert the danger, nor firmneſs to 
ſuſtain it. The ſpot which the Hebrews had now ac- 
quired the poſſeſſion of formed a kind of peninſula, 
being ſituated between three rivers, viz. the Arnon 
on the ſouth; the Jaboc, which empties itſelf into 
the river Jordan, on the north; and the river Jordan 
on the weſt. 

But the Iſraclites had ſtill another for- Os and his 
midable enemy to encounter, in the per- cut off. 
ſon of Og*, the king of Galadene and of Gaulonitis, 
who was haſtening to the aſſiſtance of Sehon, his 
friend and ally, at the head of a numerous and pow- 
erful army. He received intelligence on his way of 
the defeat of Sehon; but this did not in the leaſt diſ- 
e 8 him from purſuing his deſign; and he con- 
tinued his march, with a firm reſolution to riſk the 
event of a battle with the Hebrews. This temerity, 
however, coſt him dear; himſelf and his whole army 
8 utterly deſtroyed. Moſes, in conſequence of 
this ſecond victory, croſſed the river Jaboc, pene- 
trated into the territories of Og, razing the cities, 


_ and putting the inhabitants to the ſword. 


— 


. 


MOSES invades the Country of the MIDIANITES. 
Tranſactions between BALAAM and BALAK. 
PHINEHAS, from Motives of Zeal, puts ZIMRI 
and COSBI to Death. | 

* 


HE Hebrews ſoon afterwards removed their 
camp to an extenſive plain, in the neighbour- 
hood of Jericho; a city famous for its opulence, and 
abounding in palm-trees and balſam. Theſe people 
were fo elevated with their late ſucceſſes, that they 
eagerly wiſhed for further opportunities of ſignali- 
zing their valour; and Moſes deemed it highly im- 
politic to ſuffer this martial diſpoſition to be de- 
reſſed through the want of exerciſe. He, there- 
ore, after having ſpent ſome time in offering ſacrifi- 
ces to God, and in rejoicings and entertainments, 
detached a body of his troops to ravage and deſtroy 


— of the Iſraelites, and ſo brought their overthrow upon 
themſelves; unleſs we will ſay that the Iſraelites attempting to march 


their army through Baſhan without aſking the king's permiſſion, » 


was equivalent to declaring war upon the Baſhanites; for we don't 
find that they aſked leave to paſs through. their territories, as they 
did with reſpect ro Edom __ Sihon.. 


the 


| 
J 


e 
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brews. 
had acquired a great reputation by his predictions, 


the literal ſen 


—— 


— 


the country of the Midianites. The motives which 
induced him to commence this war were theſe: 

The growing power of the I{raclies had of late 
given great umbrage to Balak, king of Moab, and 
an ally of the Midianites; inſomuch that he began 
to be apprehenſive for the ſafety of himſelf and his 
dominions: for he was ignorant that God had re- 
ſtricted the Hebrews from attempting the ons 
of any other country than that of Canaan. He durſt 
not openly attack a people whom repeated victories 
had rendered ſo confident of ſucceſs; but being de- 
firous to give ſome check to their further progreſs, 
he fent embaſſadors to the Midianites, to conſult with 
them on the ſteps neceflary to be taken, for the 


.common ſafety of both nations. 


Balakrequets , ith theſe embaſladors the Midianites 

Balam w Joined ſome of the we al men of their 

curle the He- Own nation, and ſent them to Balaam 
who reſided beyond the Euphrates, an 


requeſting him to return with thoſe perſons, that he 


_— denounce the vengeance of Heaven upon the 
He 


Wews. He received them with great reſpett, and 


after ſupper was ended, addreſſed himſelf in prayer 


to God, for his direction how to act. The Almighty 
was 1 to order him not to comply with the re- 
queſt which had been made to him; and he thereup- 
on went back to his gueſts, and acquainted them, 
that he would gladly have gratified their deſire, but 
that God, to whom he was indebted for all his repu- 
tation as a prophet, had refufed him his permiſſion ; 
adding, that the people whom they wiſhed him to 
curſe, were the peculiar favourites of heaven; and 
that he, therefore, would rather adviſc them to ſe- 


cure their friendſhip upon any condition whatever.. 


The embaſſadors now returned home; but were 
ſent back again on the ſame buſineſs by the Midian- 


ites, at the earneſt intreaty of Balak, who was 


greatly chagrined at the ' [yccels of their firſt 
journey. Balaam, being © . ous Cobliging them, 
again had recourſe to the Lord to kn his pleaſure, 
who being incenſed at this ſecond application to him 
on the ſubjett, abruptly anſwered, that he might re- 
turn with the embaſſadors, agreeable to their re- 

ueſt; which he accordingly did, without noticing 

e extraordinary mode in which this permiſſion was 
granted. In paſſing through a narrow part of the 
road which lay between two walls, and would not 
admit of the paſſage of two perſons at a time, he was 
He is rates encountered by an angel of the Lord. 
by his beat, The aſs on which Balaam rode, ſtopped 
aud reproved ſhort at the appearance of this viſion ; and 
n as" upon his —— to make her pro- 


* The angel of the Lord ſo moved her tongue, as to make her 
utter human accents. Maimonides takes all this that happened to 
Balaam for a prophetic viſion, not being able, it ſeems, to reconcile 

33 reaſon. But there is no oecaſion for having re- 
courſe to that hypotheſis; neither is there any thing abſurd or in- 
credible in underſtanding it literally -- for if the Heathens believed 
their deities powerful enough to give ſpeech to brute animals, as 
appears from the ſtory of Achilles's horſe in Homer, and of Phryxus's 


ram in Apollonius: how much more may Jews or Chriſtians believe 
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ceed, ſhe cruſhed his foot againſt the wall; the angel 
ſtill remaining on the ſame ſpot, and the prophet 
continuing to correct the animal as before. But 
God being pleaſed to endue the creature with the 

ower of {pcech, ſhe reproached her maſter with the 
injuſtice and cruelty of his conduct, and explained 
to him the cauſe of her not going forward, pleading 
alſo, that ſhe never till now had once given him the 
leaſt offence. Balaam was equally amazed and 
alarmed at this circumſtance, of the aſs ſpeaking with 
a human voice“; and the angel, now diſcoverin 
himſelf, reproached him in very ſevers terms; telling 
him, that the beaſt was not in the leaſt to blame on the 
occaſion, but that he himſelf had incurred juſt cen- 
ſure, by preſuming to enter upon a journey in direc 
contradiction to Ge expreſs will of the Almighty. 
Balaam was very deſirous to return immediately, 
but the Lord commanded him to proceed on his way, 
ſtrictly enjoining him, however, to utter nothing 
but what he himſelf ſhould ſuggeſt to him. The 
above condition being admitted, Balaam repaired to 
the king, who received him in a gracious and conde- 
ſcending manner, and he requeſted that he might be 
conducted to ſome adjacent eminence, commanding 
a view ofthe Hebrew army. Balak, attended by his 
courtiers and other perſons cempoling the train of 
royalty, accompanied him to the top of a mountain 
about ſixty furlongs from the camp. After mature 
deliberation, turning his face towards the ſpot on 
which the Hebrews were encamped, he delivered his 
predictions in theſe words: 

Happy people! God will beſtow on Balaam's pre- 
you the bleſſings of this world in the ut- 4itions. 
moſt abundance; you ſhall be conſtantly diretted 
and ſupported by the divine Providence, affd ſhall 
render yourſelves famous throughout the world for 

our virtues: the reputation of your offspring ſhall 
urpals even that of your progenitors; for the Al- 
mighty will make you his peculiar care, and will 
grant you a degree of happineſs far ſuperior to that 
of the other nations of he earth. You ſhall obtain 
poſſeſſion of the promiſed land, which yourſelves and 
pope iſſue ſhall jor to the lateſt period of time. 

'he whole univerſe ſhall be filled with your fame, 
and your offspring ſhall increaſe ſo abundantly, that 
they ſhall be found in every part of the earth. Bleſl- 
ed and wondrous nation! who, numerous as ye are, 


{ derive your origin from one common anceſtor. 


© You muſt, for a time, be ſatisfied with the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the land of Canaan, though a ſpot too con- 
fined, both for your numbers and your fame-; but 
know, that the period approaches, when you ſhall #7 
have no other limits than thoſe of the world. Your 7 


the ſame to have been eſſected upon an 3 occaſion, by 
the ſpecial interpoſition of the Almighty or one of his angels. 
to Balaam, ferved to 


This miracle of making the aſs | 


convince him demonſtrably how vain it would be for him to en- 


deavour to ſpeak otherwiſe than God ſhould order him; ſince the 
ſame power that here cauſed even a dumb animal to move its tongue 
very ditferently from what it was naturally capable of, would cer- 
taialy over-rule even his tongue, and make him ſay juſt wha:, and 
no more than what was dictated to him, 
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iſſue ſhall be numerous as the ſtars of heaven: yet 
ſhall no want of any of the conveniencies or comforts 
of life be found among that infinite multitude : but 
the Almighty ſhall confer om you the bleſſings of 
plenty, peace, valour and victory ; and the children 
of your foes ſhall be your ſubjects and ſervants. May 
our enemies therefore, be yours alſo; ſince, by riſing 
in oppoſition againſt you, they will expoſe themſelves 
to inevitable deſtruction. It is to God, in ſhort, that 
you are indebted for all theſe favours; to that God 
who alone can exalt the oppreſſed, and humble the 
haughty, as in his wiſdom and —.— he ſees lit. 

The ghout the whole of this ſpeech, it was appa- 
rent that the prophet was attuated by a ſupernatural 
aud divine impulſe. But Balak vehemently com- 
zlained that he had falſified his promiſe, and, after 
— received many valuable preſents to denounce 
a curſe upon the Iſraelites, he loaded them with bleſſ- 
ings. To theſe reproaches Balaam replied in the fol- 
lowing terms : 

Can you imagine, O king, that a prophet, when 
delivering his predittions, 1s 2 to utter and 
omit what he thinks proper? In this caſe, he is merely 
the inſtrument of the Deity, who ſuggeſts to him 
every word he _ and he is himſelf totally un- 
conſcious of all he ſays. 

„ Wheh the Spirit of God takes poſſeſſion of our 
breaſts, we no longer retain a command over our- 
felves. It was far from my intention to utter a ſingle 
word in praiſe of the Iſraelites, or concerning thChap- 

iueſs and glory which the Almighty deſigns to be- 

ow upon them : but I found myſelf compelled to 
declare what the Almighty has decreed in their favour. 
However, in order, if poſſible, to fulfil the wiſhes of 
yourſelf and the Midianites, let other altars be erected, 
and freſh ſacrifices be offered up, and I will again 
make trial whether God will permit me to curſe this 
people.” This —_ was immediately complied 
with; but God {till refuſed to hearken to the ſolicita- 
tions of the prophet, who, falling on his face, predicted 


| the unhappy fate of various princes and ſtates, who 


ſhould unfortunately _ that choſen people; ſe- 
veral of the particulars of which have been ſo circum- 
ſtantially verified, that there is every reaſon to expect 
that the reſt will be accompliſhed in due ſeaſon. 

This diſappointment incenſed Balak to ſuch a de- 
gree, that he diſmiſſed the prophet with evident marks 
of diſpleaſure, who immediately departed homewards: 
but when he arrived on the banks of the Euphrates, 


he bethought himſelf of an expedient to ingratiate 
| himſelf with Balak, and the princes of Midian, and 


being again introduced to them, addrefled them in 
2 theſe words: 


In order to convince you how ſincerely I am 
diſpoſed to gratify your wiſhes, though in ſome de- 
gree, at the hazard of God's diſpleaſure ; I have de- 


— 


Theſe women _ themſelves to the luſt of the Iſraelites, 
and enticed them to idolatry, by the counſel of Balaam, who haging 


N learned that the proſperity of Iitael depended upon theic obſervance 


No. 4. 


* 
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viſed a ſcheme which, poſſibly, may produce ſome 
effect in your favour. 

* If you can derive any fatisfaftion from the ac- 

uiſition of a flight and ſhon-lived advantage over 
them, adopt the advice which I ſhall now give you. 
Selett a number of the moſt beautiful virgins of your 
country 4; and having ſet off their natural charms 
with the ornaments of art, let them be ſent into your 
enemy's camp, being previouſly inſtrutted in what 
manner to demean themſelves. If the young men 
among the Hebrews ſhould appear to be captivated 
with their beauty, and ſhould expreſs their paſſion 
with any degree of warmth, either in their words or 
attions, let them peremptorily declare their intention 
to return home directly, unleſs their ſuitors will con- 
ſent to abandon the religion and laws of their coun- 
try; ſubſtituting in the place thereof thoſe of the 

idianites and Moabites; and, ſhould he 6 comply 
therewith, they will draw upon themſelves the reſent- 
mentof the Almighty.” Having concluded his ſpeech, 
he retired. 

This advice was immediately carried into execu- 
tion; and the Hebrews were effeftually enſnared b 
the charms of the perſons, and converſation of theſe 
maidens, and urged their ſuit with the utmoſt ferven- 
cy of paſhon. The women conducted themſelves in 
ſuch a manner as to raiſe the defires of their lovers 
to the higheſt pitch; and, perceiving that they had 
fully ſucceeded in this part of their deſign, they in- 
ſtantly feigned a reſolution of returning home without 
delay ; but conſented to remain where they were for 
a ſhort time, at the carneſt requeſt of the men, who, 
to induce them thereto, eagerly preſſed upon them the 
acceptance of their affettions, their lives, and their 
fortunes. The virgins now perceived that their lo- 
vers were ready to ſubmit to any terms they ſhould 
preſcribe, and one ſpeaking in the name of the reſt, 
addreſſed them in theſe words: 

It was not from any motives of diſguſt towards 
our parents and friends, nor with the view of makin 
ſale of our perſons, that we have quitted our dwel- 
lings, moſt illuſtrious youths, to repair to your 
camp; but ſolely with the deſign, as you are intire 
ſtrangers in this country, to render you any ſervice 
which may lay in our power. You profeſs an ardent 
affettion for us, and an carneſt deſire to retain us 
with you. Could we be convinced of the ſincerity 
of your profeſſions, we ſhould not heſitate to comply 
with your wiſhes, provided you will make us your 
wives, for on no * de terms will we conſent to con- 
tinue with you ; nor will you, we truſt, think us over 
ſolicitous in a matter of ſuch delicacy.” 

The Iſraelites were ſo intent on the gratification of 
their appetites, that they implicitly yielded to what- 
ever the virgins were pleaſed to require of them; 


and did not even ſcruple to abandon the ancient 


*» — 


of the divine laws, and that there was no way to bring a curſe vpou 
them but by ſeducing them from-their duty, Eethought him of this 
low ſtratagem to accompliſh his wicked purpoſe, 5 

T ; religion 
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religion and laws of their forefathers ; joining with 


-thele women, who were now become their wives, in 


the notion and worſhip of a plurality of gods, in the 
indiſcriminate ule of : . kinds of meats *, and, blinded 
by the vehemency of their paſſion, gave themſelves 
up to the prattice of every gs of irregularity. 
The whole camp, by imperceptible degrees, be- 
came infected with the conduct of theſe men; few 
inſtances remaining of that veneration of the — 4 
by which the practice of former times was diſtinguiſh- 
ed; for the licentiouſneſs to which the introdutiion 
of theſe new cuſtoms and manners had given birth, 
ſo univerſally pervaded all ranks of people, that it 
ſoon became utterly impracticable to check the pro- 
grels of this dangerous evil. | 
Zim, a He. One of the chiets of the tribe of Simeon, 
brew, marries WHO was named Zimri, had eſpouſed Col- 
Coſby, a Mi bi, the daughter of Zur, a Midianite of the 
Sad firſt rank and quality. This man, at the 
inſtigation of his wife, openly avowed his marriage, 
and his conſequent change of religion. Moles, fear- 
ful of the conſequences of this diſorderly condutt 
of the people, convened a general aſſembly, and, 
in a diſcourſe which he had framed for the purpoſe, 
repreſented to them the indignity which the me- 
mory of their anceſtors ſuſtainęd from their preſent 
condutt, in thus preferring the indulgence of their 
inordinate luſt, and appetites, to that veneration 
which they owed to their Creator. He farther ob- 
ſerved.to them, how inconſiſtent it was for men who 
had demeaned themſelves ſoberly and virtuouſly in 
the wilderneſs, to be guilty of ſuch unpardonable 
exceſſes in a land of plenty, and to ſquander in their 
proſperity what they had acquired, not without con- 
liderable danger and difficulty, in the time of their 
adverſe fortune. By theſe means. he hoped either to 
ſhame, or to argue them into a change of conduct; 
carefully avoiding to give the leaſt umbrage, by 
addreſſing his diſcourſe to one in particular, it 
being his intention to reci. : thoſe who were cul- 
able, and not to expoſe them by a public cenſure. 
Vhen Moſes had finiſhed, Zimri roſe from his ſeat, 
and replied to him in a ſpeech expreſſed in terms of 
the moſt inſolent nature, in which he openly avowed 
and juſtified his conduct, and alſo delivered the ſen- 
timents of the whole party. 


The people waited in, anxious expettation of the 


event of ſo audacious an inſult; being greatly appre- 
henſive that it would be productive of miſchievous 
effects. But Moſes, being feartul leſt the multitude 
mould rife in arms if he ſhould attempt to reſent the 
grols affront which had been offered him, inſtantly 
diſmiſſed the aſſembly, without making the leaſt re- 
ply to his opponent. This outrage, however, would 
probably have been carried to much greater lengths, 


Ihe feaſts upon ſacrifices, among the Heathens, were generally 
accompanied with muſic and dancing, and ſometimes with pompous 
ewe err which 3nticed youthful minds to partake of them, and 

ad a tendency to inflame their carnal appetites, which the women 


would not let them fatisfy ualeſs they conſented to worſhip their 


idols. 


[ Book IV, 


but for the death of Zimri, which happened ſoon 
afterwards in the following manner. a 

Phinehas, the ſon of Eleazar the high-prieſt, and 
grand-nephew of Moſes, was highly renowned for his 
valour and other accompliſhments. This youth was 
ſo much incenſed againſt Zimrit, on account of the 
contempt he had ſhewn to the laws of his country, 
that he determined to put him to death ; from a con- 
viction that, in the caſe of a fattion ſimilar to the 
preſent, the more exalted the rank of the ringleader 
might be, the more exemplary ought to be his pu- 
niſhment. 
Zimri, and flew both him and Coſbi, with one thruft 
of his ſword. Many others of the Hebrew youths, 
animated with a like ſpirit with Phinchas, immedi- 
ately attacked the aſſoclates of Zimri, the major part 
of whom they devoted to a ſimilar death with their 
leader; and thoſe who eſc- oo at that time, were 
quickly afterwards carried off by a peſtilence, which 
{wept away not only the rebels themſelves, but ſuch 
of their relations alſo, as, by their influence and 
authority, might have reſtrained them from the com- 
miſſion of thoſe ſins which occaſioned their deplo- 
rable fate. The number-of thoſe perſons who loſt 
their lives in this manner, amounted to fourteen 
thouſand. Theſe treachcrous practices of the Mi- 
dianites enraged Moles ſo highly, that he detached a 
body of troops to over-run their country, and totally 
root out the whole nation. 


CHAP. VIL 


-Defeat of the MIDIANITES. MOSES appoints 


FOSHUA his Succeſſor. 


Ak number of the troops ſent by Moſes on this 


expedition was twelve thouſand men, one thou: 
ſand From each tribe, and they were headed by 
Phinehas, of whom we have made mention in the 


foregoing chapter. 


When the Midianites heard that the enemy had 


already marched to their frontiers, and were ſtill ad- 


vancing, they aſſembled their troops, ſeized upon 
ſeveral paſſes, which they fortified in the belt manner 
the ſhortneſs of the time would admit, and prepared 
to receive their attack. At the very firſt The Midian- 
ſhock, however, they gave way, and fled, ites overcome, 
an incredible number of them being killed in the 
purſuit. * Amongſt theſe were the five kings of the 
country. The Hebrews ravaged the whole country, 


He, therefore, repaired to the tent of 


and, in purſuance of the inſtructions given by Moſes; 


to Phinchas, utterly deſtroyed all the inhabitants, 
ſave the virgins, who were carried away captives, to 
the number of thirty-two thouſand Phinchas after 
wards returned with his detachment *to the amp, 


— 


+ Zimri appears to have been very impudently wicked, and to 


: have had a high contempt both of Moſes's authority, and of God's, 


whoſe ſervant he was; and as a farther aggravation” of his ſin, it is 
added, that he did it before the face of all the people, and that, 


when they were mourning for their ſin, lamenting the commod 
. calamity, and imploring the pardoning mercy of God, 


bringing 
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bringing with-him a prodigious booty, conſiſting of 
filty-two thouſand oxen, {1xty thouſand afles, with 
houſchold plate, and veſſels of gold and ſilver to an 
immenſe value. TOA NN 

Upon a diſtribution of the ſpoil, Eleazar and the 
prieſts received one-fiftieth part, another fiſtieth fell 
to the ſhare of the Levites, and the remainder Moles 
divided among the people, every individual of whom 
acquired a-confiderable booty on the occaſion. Mo- 
ſes, being now greatly advanced inlife, declined the 
functions of a leader, governor, and prophet, in fa- 
vour of Joſhua, whom he proclaimed to be his ſuc- 
ceſſor, in conformity to the command he had re: 
ceived from the Almighty. Joſhua was perfectl 
qualified to execute the important commiſſions wit 
which he was inveſted, having obtained to a proh- 
ciency of knowledge in the divine and human inſti- 
tutions, under the immediate direction of his juſt and 
able predeceſſor. | 
Petition of About this time, the tribes of Gad and 
Gad, Reuben, Reuben, and half the tribe of Manaſſeh, 
Re deration. Petitioned-Moſes to grant them the coun- 
granted. try of the Amorites, which had been lately 
conquered, and was conſidered by them as a ſpot 
hight ydeſireable: they were the more ſolicitous:to ob- 
tain this point, as they poſſeſſed numerous herds and 
other cattle, and the earth produced abundance of 
excellent paſture. Moſes underſtood this requeſt to 
be made merely to avoid engaging in, a battle, and 
accuſed them of puſillanimity and indolence. 

„I perceive,” ſaid iche, „the drift of your ſtrata- 
gem: 
and indolence, while your countrymen are oppoſing 
the common enemy, and encountering the difhcul- 
ties which muſt inevitably occur in purſuing their 
victories beyond the Jordan, and penetrating into 


the country which has been promiſed: them by the. 


Almighty.' be +5347 . 
In conſequence of Moſes having manifeſted a diſ- 
leaſure at what they requeſted, they urged, that the 
ole motive of their application was a deſire to ob- 
tain a place of ſecurity for their wives, children, and 
eftetts; adding, that if fortified places were to be aſ- 
ſigned them for the above purpoſe, no impediment 
would remain againſt their engaging in the common 
cauſe, and that they would purſue the war wherever 
their leader ſhould command 4. T9 
The ſcruples which Moſes entertained being in- 
tirely removed by this declaration, he transferred to 


| them the land of the Amorites, in the preſence of 


Eleazar, the high-prieſt, Joſhua, and the other chief 


magiſtrates, conditionally that they ſhould unite with 


their countrymen ina league offenſive and defenſive, 
and not quit*their.arms till the war ſhould ſubſide. 
Cities of Ten of the forty- eight cities before- 
r:tuge. . mentioned were built by Moſes, and three 


$ They declared, that they were all of them ready to go, or as 
| as.ſhould be thought neceſſary. Accordingly we find that 
forty thoaſand of them went over with their brethren, ready armed 


for war, to the plains of Jericho, Deut. Hic 18. Jol, Iv. 13. and they | 


our deſign is, to indulge yourſelves in eaſe 


of them he appointed as ſanctuaries for ſuch as had 


killed a fellow-creature by chance-mediey, or with- 
out malice prepenſe. During the life of the high- 
prieſt within whoſe juriſdiction the homicide was 
committed, the refugee was to remain in baniſhment; 
and if the offender was found without the place of 
refuge, the law allowed that the kindred of the de- 
cealed might flay him; but gave no other perſon an 
authority to deprive him of Tn Bozor, erected on 
the borders of Arabia, Ariman in Galadene, and 
Gaulanan in the country of Batanza, or Batanitis, 
were the cities of refuge or ſanctuary. Moſes en- 
zoined, that upon taking poſſeſſion of the land of Ca- 
naan, three cities of ſanctuary, having the privileges 
above deſcribed, ſhould be conſtructed, among thoſe 
belonging to the Levites. | 


— 


C H A F. VIE. 


The laſt Orat ion of MOSES to the People: The Laws 
which he delivers to them. Ws 


FN years, within thirty days, having now 
elapſed ſince the departure from Egypt, Moſes 
aſſembled the people at a place now called Abila, 
on the banks of the river Jordan, and adjacent to a 
field of palm trees, and addreſſed them to the follow- 
ing purpole. f 5 

The pleaſure of the Almighty, and the courſe 
of nature requiring me to reſign my breath, after 
having arrived to the hundred and twentieth year of 
a vexatious and toilſome life; and it being ordained 
that I ſhall no longer employ my arms in war, or 
my advice in council, to facilitate your progreſs to- 
wards the land of Canaan ; I am ſenſible, in this the 
lateſt hour of my exiſtence, of a peculiar ſatisfaction 
in the idea that I leave my. fellow-ſoldiers' and the 
partners of my toils and ſufferings in a happy proſpect 
of thoſe promiſed bleſſings which are to crown heir 
wiſhes. Even at this moſt important period, I muſt not 


omit that part of my duty which relates to your ha 


pineſs; nor fail, according to the abilities I poſſeſs, 


of explaining to you in what that happineſs conſiſts, 
. and pointing out the means by which it is to be ob- 
"tained : The unremitting attention which I have ob- 
' ſerved in my endeavours to promote your welfare 
and happineſs, will give authority to what I ſhall 


deliver, and let the integrity of my paſt days bear 
teſtimony that I am defervin wins Fanny. and fur- 


ther be it obſerved, that the declaration of a man on 
tlie verge of eternity is uttered in ſincerity of heart, 


and claims a ſacred obſervance. ; 

« Be aſſured, that all human happineſs conſiſts in 
the favour of the Almighty, to whom alone it belongs 
to reward the virtuous, and puniſh the wicked. it 


ſhewed both faith in God, and love to their brethren, thus to go in 
the front of the battle, and generouſly riſque their lives againſt ſuch 
powerful enemies, without any farther benefit to themſelves, leaving 
their weak families behind them to the divine protection. | 

2 IM you 
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* Joſhua, the ſenate, and the heads of the tribes. 
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you, demean yourſelves conformably to the com- 
mands of God, and to the precepts which I have 
communicated to you by his order, you ſhall acquire 
the higheſt degree of reputation, and the proſperous 
ſtate of your affairs ſhall conſtantly excite the envy 
and jealouſy of your neighbours; beſides, the hap- 
pineſs you now 1 ſhall be continued to you in 

erpetuity, and all your wants ſhall be abundantly 
upplied. But, beware that you make no innova- 
tions either in your laws or religion. Adopt my 
counſel, and you ſhall become invincible ; for while 
God is on your ſide, it is a matter of no conſide- 
ration by whomſoever you are oppoſed. Obedience 
is conſtantly attended with adequate and glorious 
rewards, and is in itſelf the greateſt benefit which 
man can poſſeſs. Exerciſe it among yourſelves, and 
it will render you mutually happy, and eſtabliſh 
your fame in after-ages. By ſuch conduct you will 
enſure to yourſelves a happy cſtabliſhment ; and my 
utmoſt wiſh would be gratihed, could I but ſee you 
in a ſettled ſtate before I reſign my breath. To ob- 
tain this, you have only to pay due attention to the 
precepts which have been delivered to you for the 
regulation of your condutt, and to yield an implicit 
obedience to the orders of thoſe who ſhall be placed 
in authority over you, to provide for your welfare 
and ſecurity. 

„ The divine Being, by whoſe direction you have 
been hitherto guided, and to whole bounty you owe 
all the benefits derived from my adminiſtration, will 
continue to be your guardian and protector, ſo lon 
as you worſhip him in the manner he has preſcribed. 
You will have alſo a ſufficient number of excellent ad- 
viſers in the perſons of Eleazar, the 1 

C- 
mean yourſelves towards them with all ſubmiſſion ; 
for thereon will your happineſs greatly depend; as 
he will never be qualified t- © ern others, who has 
not firſt learnt the leſſon ey. 

& God grant that none ©: ny ſucceſſors may expe- 
rience an impetuoſity of conduct from you, ſimilar to 
What I have been too often expoſed to; for you muſt 
be ſenſible that my life was frequently in much great- 
er danger from you than from all the attacks of gur 
enemies. I mention not this circumſtance with a%de- 


ſign to reproach you; nor would I wiſh to*remind 


you of your former faults at the time I am about to 
leave you for ever. Let your paſt misfortunes teach 
you prudence, and, when you have obtained poſſeſ- 
lion of the land of Canaan, do not ſuffer yourſelves 
to be ſeduced, by the riches and plenteouſneſs of 
the country, to depart from your duty to your gover- 
nors; but remember that your welfare depends on a 
due ſubſerviency to your ſuperiors; and that if ever 
the attractions of wealth — ſhall render you 


111 


* This was commanded before, but is now repeated becauſe of 
the great importance of it, to prevent all ſtrange worſhip. As if 
Moſes had ſaid ; As this injunction, whereby your nation is con- 
fined to one certain place of public ſacrifice and worſhip, is intended 


to keep up the diſtiattion between you and other people, and is made 
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* of that veneration which you owe to God, 
and of the reſpett to which your rulers are intitled, 
the Almighty will forſake you, and, inſtead of your 
uardian and protector, will become your avowed 
oc: you ſhall loſe with iguominy the conqueſts you 
acquired with reputation and valour, and ſhall be 
diſperſed as vagabonds over the face of the whole 


carth. - 


When theſe calamities come upon you, it will be 


then too late to repent of your miſcondutt, and to 
wiſh that you had conformed yourſelves to the laws 
of God and your country. Effectually, therefore, to 
guard yourſelves againft falling into ſo fatal an apoſ- 
taly in future, you muſt utterly extirpate the inha- 
bitants of the countries you ſhall ſubdue, and totally 
conſume their temples, groves, and altars with fire. 
Leſt this, however, ſhould not be ſufficient to anſwer 
the intent, I have compoled a code of laws and or- 
dinances, for the regulation both of your public and 
rivate conduct, under the immediate direction of 
od himſelf; the due obſervance of which will ren- 
der you the happieſt people on the face of the 
earth.“ At the concluſion of this diſcourſe, Moſes 
delivered to them a written book, containing divers 
laws and rules, which are as follow : 
„When ye have ſettled yourſelves in 
the land of Canaan, ye ſhall build on a 
ſpot diſtinguiſhed by its fertility and the 
beauty of its probed, and to be choſen 
by God himſelf, by the agency of his pro- 
phet, one ſingle temple“. In this temple 
ye ſhall erect one altar only, which ſhall be formed 
of unhewn ſtones, taken promiſcuouſly from the 
quarry, and fitted to each other with alt poſſible ac- 
curacy and neatneſs; ye ſhall not aſcend, either to the 
temple or to the altar, by a flight of ſteps, but by a 
gentle riſing of the ground. And ye fhall 
erect no other tem Te or altar throughout 
the land which ye ſhall poſleſs ; for ye are 
one nation, and adore one only God. 
Let the blaſphemer be ſtoned to Blaſphemy 
death, and his carcaſe be hung upon a e desch. 
4 yp for the ſpace of a whole — and aſterwards 
e thrown into the ground with every mark of igno- 
miny. 
Thrice a year, every individual of +, gn 


Laws and 
rules for the 
government ol 
the Hebrews 
in the land of 
Canaan. 


One temple, 
one altar, and 
one God. 


by the freedom of a ſocial intercourſe, to give birth 
to a reciprocality of 2 among the different 
members of the community. It 


feſſion, to acquire a perſonal knowledge of each 
other: for the impreſſion made by a word, a look, 


in oppoſition to the general cuſtom of idolatrous worſhippers, who 
pick out numberleſs places ſor their devotions, as their ſuperſtitious 


prejudices and fancies dictate to them; you are to look upon it as8 


capital precept, and take ſpecial care to obſerve it, 


4 


. k ip | 
your nation ſhall repair from all parts of thrice a year | 
the land to this temple, to offer ſacrifices, n the temple. | 


and to implore the future bleſſings of heaven; and, 


tends greatly to pro- | 
mote the benefit of men of the ſame lineage and pro- 


or 


* — 


W Cod's bleſ. their heads, arms, and ot 
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or an action often ſurpaſſes all conception; whereas, 


this advantage will be intirely forfeited unleſs ſuch 


- 


mectings are promoted. ; 
4 hood © Excluſive of the tenth appropriated 
tenth. to the maintenance of the prieſts and le- 
vites, a ſecond tenth alſo of the value of the produce 
of the land ſhall be expended in ſacrifices, and in the 
celebration of public folemnities in this holy city; 
as the power af grants us the gratuitous poſſeſſion 
of the land is, doubtleſs, fully intitled to a part of the 
fruits thereof. : 

W * Nothing ſhall be offered in ſacrifice 
harlot not o Which is purchaſed with the wages of 
be offered. proſtitution ; for the Almighty abhors all 
unclean practices. Nor, for the ſame reaſon, will 
any thing be accepted as an oblation which ariſes 
from the hire of a female animal, intended to pre- 
lerve the breed. ? 
Not to revile . 
the gods of Other countries, nor fhall ye deſpoil their 
other nations- temples, or take away any veſlel or other 
thing which is deſtined for : & ervice of their 


altars. 

Priefts onlyto No man ſhall preſume to wear a gar. 
wear mixed ment made with a mixture of woollen and 
garments, linen, unleſs he be of the order of prieſts, 


to whom alone that privilege belongs. 
r the concluſion of every ſeventh 
publicly read Year, during the celcbration of the feaſt of 
on the teaitof tabernacles, the prieſt ſhall read to the 
i people aſſembled the book of laws, at 
which ceremony perſons of every rank, ſex, and age, 
ſhall be permitted to attend; for it is highly proper 
to impreſs their minds with a due knowledge of the 
laws, that they may not plead ignorance in excuſe 
for their 3 Offenders alſo are more eaſily 
reſtrained from the commiſſion of crimes, when they 
know the puniſhments which they are liable thereby 
to incur. The impreſſions which men receive by the 
ear are forcible and permanent, and, being convin- 
ced of the propriety and neceſſity of legal inſtitutions, 
they are at all tiene prepared to accule themſelves, 
whenever they are guilty of a breach of thoſe inſtitu- 
tions. 
„ @7* 8 recommend it to you to 
be taught the initiate your children early in the know- 
1 ledge of theſe laws, as the moſt advanta- 
tageous and neceſſary ſtudy to which they can poſſi- 
bly apply themſelves. Twice a day, therefore, let 
them be put in mind of the — mercies of the 
Almighty towards them, particularly in their deli— 
verance from the bondage of the Egyptians: for 
thankſgiving is a duty equally incumbent upon us 
Memorials of With prayer. Inſcribe _ their doors, 
< er parts of their 
Mp bodies, memorials of the power and good- 
nels of God, that they may conſtantly have in their 
— the bounties of divine providence towards 
em. 


* Accordingly, they had judges appointed, and conſiſtories erect- 
ed N every city, for the determining all differences ariſing out of 
0. 4. 


Le ſhall not ſpeak ill of the gods of 
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In each city let a council“ be eſtab- r ien 
liſhed, conſiſting of ſeven perſons; men magiftracy 
equally famed for their virtue and piety ; wed. 
and to theſe let twice the ſame number of levites be 
added. Permit no man to uſe irreverent or ſcurri- 
lous language in your courts of juſtice; for by accul- 
toming yourlelves to pay a due deference to your 
carthly governors, you will inſenſibly become at- 
tached to the pratiice of all religious as well as moral 
duties. The ſentence of the judge muſt be defmi- 
tive, except in caſes of evident error or bribery. 
As juſtice is the point to which the proceedings of the 
courts univerſally tend, it ought to be adminiſtered 
with the ſtricteſt impartiality. It argues a diſtruſt of 
the divine power and mercy, to manifeſt more fear 
of the reſentment of a man in high ſtation than of 
God himſelf, as if the latter were inferior to the for- 
mer; which thoſe who att in the above manner evi- 
dently inſinuate. If the perſons before whom a mat- 
ter is brought to be decided, ſhould, either from 
the want of a thorough knowledge of the particulars 
from miſinformation, or from any other circum- 
ſtance, be found incompetent (which not unfre- 
quently happens) to paſs judgment therein; let the 
cauſe be removed to the holy city, to be determined 
by the high-prieſt, the prophet, and the ſenate. ' No 
man ſhall be condemned upon the teſtimony of fewer 
than two credible witneſſes. 

* The natural levity, and propenſity to Women's tef- 
talkativeneſs in the 2 lex, renders n. inad- 
them unfit to be admitted as witneſſes in a ; 
court of juſtice : their teſtimony, therefore, ſhall not 
be received. 

„Every ſlave alſo ſhall be rejected as And that of 
an evidence, becauſe from the debaſe- 9% 
ment of his mind, ariſing from the abjeaneſs of his 
condition, he may probably, either through fear, or 
from motives of avarice, be induced to deviate from 
the truth. 

„He who prefers a falſe accuſation Puniſhmene 
againſt another upon oath, ſhall incur the **, ble 
ſame puniſhment as, in caſe of conviction, 

— have been inflicted on the party accuſed. 

If a man be found dead in any lone Homicide, or 
place, and no proof can be given, either manſlaughter, 
poſitive or preſumptive, of the manner in which his 
death happened, the ſtriteſt inquiſition ſhall be 
made, and rewards offered for the diſcovery of the 
parties concerned. But, ſhould theſe meaſures fail 
of ſucceſs, the magiſtrates of the ſeveral diſtricts ad- 
jacent to the ſpot where the body was found, ſhall 
aſſemble, and aſcertain, by an exact meaſurement, 
which of thoſe diſtricts is neareſt to the ſpot in queſ- 
tion. This matter being determined, the inhabi- 


tants of ſuch diſtri& ſhall provide a heifer, which 


they ſhall bring into a place tatally unfit for every 
purpoſe of yegetation; and, after _— the ſinews 
of the neck of the victim, the prieſts, levites, and 
elders, ſhall waſh their hands with water over the head 


the law, tho' not as to the power of life and death, which was ſeldom 
granted them by their ſovereigns, except in larger cities. 5 
s O 


| 
| 
; 
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of the animal, and in the moſt ſolemn manner ſhall 
declare their innocence, and utter ignorance of the 
homicide in queſtion; concluding the ceremony 
with the moſt earneſt ſupplication to the Deity, to 
avert the guilt of blood from the people of that place 
in future. | . 

Theocratic „A theocracy being the beſt form of 
government overnment, let that be adopted and con- 
pms. — maintained by the Hebrews, and 
the aboliſhment of it will be attended with many bad 
effects: for under ſuch a government the people are 
ſubjected to the laws alone, which will ſufficiently 
inſtruct them in every point of their duty: let them 
be ſatisfied, therefore, that the Almighty deigns to 
—— upon himſelf the ſupreme direction of their at- 

airs. f | 
* If, notwithſtanding, ye ſhould find 


Advice Cone _, 
cerning a in yourſelves a propenſity towards a mo- 
king. narchical government, be careful to chule 


for your king“ a perſon of your own nation; a per- 
ſon eminent for his juſtice and probity, of great 
moderation, and free from guile: one who ſhall place 

reater confidence in the — of the Almighty, 
or the good government of his kingdom, than in his 
own judgment; a perſon, in ſhort, who ſhall conform 
himſelf upon all occaſions to the advice of the high- 
prieſt and elders: without indulging himſelf in a 
plurality of wives, or in uſeleſs parade and oſtenta- 
tion; leſt this affectation of power and pomp ſhould 
in the end lead him to encroach upon your rights and 
privileges, and to aſſume a degree of authority which 
may prove highly inconſiſtent with your intereſt. 
Not to remove ** Ye ſhall not remove either your own 
landmarks. Or your neighbour's landmarks, as they 
were from the firſt deſigned to maintain inviolable 
the peace of ſociety. Let them remain immoveable 
as the foundations of the earth, and as if they had 
been fixed by the hand of God imſelf, at the era of 
creation. The breach of njunction will inevi- 
tably produce wars and tun ts; and as ambition is 
the baſis of war, this kind of injuſtice derives its ori- 
gin from avarice. | 
Fourth year e Ve ſhall neither eat yourſelves, nor 
fruit only to Offer in ſacrifice to God, the firſt- fruits of 
be offered, or ſuch trees as do not bear till the fourth 
mr” year from the time of their being planted; 
all fuch being unnatural productions. But in the 
fourth year, when the fruit is become fit for gather- 
ing, let the whole be plucked, and conveyed to the 
holy city, where the owner ſhall conſume it, toge- 
ther with the tithes of his other fruits, in company 
with his relations and friends, and with the widows 
and orphans. 


* 'This by no means imports that God commanded them to 
make them a king when they came to Canaan, as ſome of the Jews 
underſtand it ; but only that if they would needs have a king, he 
mould be one of their brethren. It appears from this paſſage, that 
the fault of the Iſraelites lay not in aſking a king, but in aſking him 
from wrong motives, and in a licentious, diſorderly manner. See 
1 Sam. viii. 5, 19, 20, | | | 
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No vineyard ſhall be ploughed up, Vineyards not 
for the purpoſe of its being ſown ; ſince de hon. 
1 cultivation will but impoveriſh the 
and. | | 

* Oxen are the only animals which ſhall To tes with 
be uſed for the plough ; for beaſts of dif- oxen only. 
ferent kinds ſhould- not be joined together in the 
ſame yoke. 

* The ſeed with which ye ſow the land Seed to be un- 
ſhall be unmixed; as, by mingling ſeve- 
ral ſorts together, you will create an unnatural con- 
fuſion. | 

* Ye ſhall not ſuffer animals of differ- No adutterate 
ent ſpecies to generate; leſt the evil ex- pictures ot 
ample ſhould tempt mankind to indulge “ 
themſelves in the gratification of unnatural luſts. 

When ye reap your corn, be care- gjeuins. ; 
ful that ye leave a — proportion of be left 244 
1 for the relief of the poor; and ye Per. 


ſhall act in like manner when ye gather your grapes + 


and yourolives; nor will your bounty go unrewarded: 
for when a man evinces a proper commiſeration of 
the miſeries of the poor, God will fertilize the land 
which he poſſeſſes, and will grant him the ,,,,,..., 
blefling of plenty. Ye fall not muzzle corn aote be 
the ox whilſt he — out the grain; as mud, 
it would be totally/Inconſiſtent with juſtice and rea- 
ſon to debar any animal from partaking of the fruits 
his own labour. 

Suffer the paſſenger, whether he be 
a native or a ſtranger to gather the ripe* a jour.e net 
fruit as he paſſes through your grounds, s be denied 
and to cat his fill; but without taking any e Kues. 
part thereof away with him. At the time when ye 
— your grapes, if a traveller ſhould requeſt a few 

unches of them, do not deny him ſo ſmall a propor- 
tion of thoſe fruits which God has been pleaſed to 
beſtow upon you in ſuch great plenty ; particularly 
as this fertile ſeaſon is but of ſhort duration. The 
breach of this injunction ſhall be puniſhed with 
thirty-nine laſhes, to be-inflitted by the hands of the 
common executioner. The remembrance of the 
many ſufferings which ye underwent, both in Egypt 
and the wilderneſs, . to humanize your temper 


Paſſengers on 


ſo far, at leaſt, as to render you compaſſionate to the 


neceſſitous. 

Excluſive of the two annual tenths, ird tent 
already mentioned, one of which was ſet for widows | 
apart for the uſe of the levites, and the nd orphans. 
other for the celebration of all public ſolemnities; 
a third alſo ſhall be levied, to be diſtributed every 
third year among the poor widows and orphans of 
your nation. 


+ From a grateful ſenſe of the ſame divine deliverance, Moſes 
exhorts them to be mindful of thoſe proviſions made for the poor by 
the laws, Lev. xix. 9, 10. xXiii. 22. wherein they are ordered 
not to be over-nice and exact in reaping the fruits of their fields and 


vineyards; but to leave ſomething to be gathered by their poor 


neighbours, 
| Ye 
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Firſt fruits to . e 

the temple, to bring your firſt- fruits“ to the temple 
2 and, after returning thanks to God, an 
offer ing. 


offering the cuſtomary ſacrifices, ye ſhall 
deliver them into the hands of the pn ; having 
paid the uſual dues to the levites, and for the ſolem- 
nization of the feſtivals; when ye are about to re- 
turn home, ye ſhall place yourſelves before the door 
of the temple, and ſhall give thanks to God for reſ- 
cuing the Iſraelites from their grievous bondage in 


Egypt, and for eſtabliſhing them in the poſſeſſion of 


ſo beautiful and fertile a country; publicly declaring, 
at the fame time, that ye have paid the — ducs 
required by the law. Ye ſhall then offer up your 
prayers to God, both for your own private welfare, 
and ior that of the public; requeſting not only a con- 
tinuance of his preſent favours and mercics, but alſo 
an increaſe of them in future. 

Laws reſpec A man who has attained to a marriage- 


wag wedtock. able age, and is inclined to take to him- 


ſelf a wife, {hall make choice of a virgin, who is a 


ftree-woman, deſcended from virtuous parents, and 


well educated : but let no one preſume to attempt 
the chaſtity of the wife of another man, thereby to 
give uncaſineſs and vexation to her huſband. If a 
freeman marries a bond-woman, he ſhall not be juſti- 
hed on the plea of love; for a man derogates from the 
dignity of human nature when he ſuffers his paſſions to 
uſurp the maſtery over him. Let no man eſpouſe a 
reputed harlot ; for God will not accept a nuptial ob- 
lation from the hands of an impure perſon ; more- 
over, the offspring, of ſuch marriages commonly 
manifeſt their origin by the depravity of their man- 
ners. 

Puniſhment of 


a woman mar- 
trying as 2 vir- 


A man, who imagining he had married 
a virgin, finds himſelf deceived, ſhall 
gin, whois bring the matter to a judicial determina- 
not ſuch. tion, and ſhall produce his proofs : the 
father, brother, or the perſon who is the neareſt re- 


lation to the woman, ſhall appear in her behalf. If 


the charge againſt her be not clearly proved, the 
huſband hall” be compelled to entertain her as his 
lawful wife, and the marriage ſhall never afterwards 
be diſſolved, but upon the moſt indiſputable evi- 
dence of her guilt. But, ſhould it appear that the 
accuſation was founded ſolely in malice and calumny, 
the huſband ſhall, by way of 1 receive 
thirty-nine ſtripes, and ſhall alſo be amerced in the 
ſum of fifty ſhekels. to the uſe of thè father of the 
woman. . On the other hand, if the guilt of the 


— 


* Every Iſraelite being obliged by law to offer the firſt- fru ts of 
his field and vineyard, at the tabernacle, at the proper ſeaſon: of the 
year; Moſes now preſcribes to them the forms of ſolemn proſeſſion 
and prayer, with which each offerer ſhould preſent them. Firit, that 
at his preſenting them to the prieſts in waiting, he is to declare h- 
brings them in humble and grateful acknowledgment of the di irc 
providence and goodneſs, that has ſettled him and his family in 
this fruitful country, purſuant to the gracious promiſes made to his 
forefathers. 

+ This obligation is underſtood, by the Hebrew doors, to lie 


3 


Ye ſhall not negleR, at proper ſeaſons, | 


woman ſhall be made evident, and ſhe be of mean 
extraction, ſhe ſhall be ſtoned to death; or, if ho- 
nourably deſcended, particularly from a facerdotal 
family, ſhe ſhall be burnt alive. 

If a man ſhall marry two wives, and — — 
ſhall (from whatever motive) prefer the © 
one before the other, and the favoured wife ſhall 
prevail upon him to demand the privilege of primo- 
—— in behalf of her ſon, who is younger than 
the fon of the other wiſe; in this caſe, I fay, ye 
{hall not 2 with his demand; for, according to 
me laws, the elder ſon is intitled toa double portion 
of the inheritance, and it would be unjuſt to ſuffer 
this partiality of his father to operate to his ſon's diſ- 
advantage, by depriving him of the above privi- 


lege. 

8 If a virgin, who is contracted to one A bs des 
man, {hall ſuffer herſelf to be debauched by 8 
another, both parties ſhall be deemed as or ſeduced. 
guilty, and ſhall both be puniſhed with death; the 
man for ſeducing the woman to prefer the gratifica- 
tion of an avaricious or luſtful appetite, to an ho- 
nourable matrimonial alliance, and the woman for 
ſuffering herſelf to be influenced by ſuch baſe and 
degenerate motives. But, if a man ſhall be con- 
victed of having raviſhed a woman, on a ſpot at a 
diſtance from all help, he alone ſhall be ſentenced to 
death. Whoever ſhall — who is under 
no engagement-to any other man, ſhall either marry 
her, or, if the parents of the woman will not con- 
ſent thereto, let the delinquent compound for 
his offence by the payment of fifty ſhekels to her 
father. | 

„When a man is determined, as often 


| ha ens, to ſeparate himſelf from his man's part 


wife, upon whatever account, he ſhall de- 
liver to her an inſtrument, ſigned by his 
own hand, whereby he engages never to require her 
to return to him again: and this will bear her harm. 
leſs in contracting a ſecond marriage: nor will the 
divorce be otherwiſe valid. But if, after the death 
of her ſecond huſband, the woman ſhould be in- 
clined to return to the firſt, ſhe ſhall not be indulged 
therein. 

* When a married man dies, leavin 
no iſſue, let the brother of the deceaſe 
eſpouſe the widow , and, if a ſon ſhoul 
be the produce of this ſecond marriage, he ſhall be 
named after the firſt huſband, and ſhall inherit the 
eſtate ; for it is neceſlary to the public venny _ 

amily 


Caſe of a huſ- 
band's dying 
4 without iflue. 


upon the eldeſt ſurviving brother, by the ſame father. And if the 
eſdeſt brother, that married his brother's reli, died alſo without 


ifue, then the next ſurviving brother was to marry her; and fo for- 


ward, according to the caſe ſuppoſed in the goſpel. But this is to 
be underſtood only of a brother that was unmarried, as appears 
from Lev. xviii, 18. And this is thought to be implied in the 
words, if brethren dwell together : for though the younger, while he 
continued fingle, may be ſuppoſed to dwell with the elder, yet, 
when he married, he would dwell in an houſe of his own. If there 
was no brother, properly ſo called, to perform this duty, the _ 
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family names ſhould be preſerved from one genera- | 


tion to another, and that their poſſeſſions ſhould de- 
volve intire from heir to heir: and it will be a conſo- 
lation to the widow to ſpend the remainder of her 
days with one fo nearly related to her firſt huſband. 
In caſe of the refuſal of the brother to conform to this 
ordinance, let the widow prefer a complaint againſt 
him to the ſenate, ſetting forth the inſult which, by 
his refuſal, he had caſt upon the memory of the de- 
ceaſed. The members of the ſenate ſhall then in- 
terrogate him on the ſubje& of his conduct, and 


whatever arguments he may uſe in his defence, the 


reſult will be this: the widow ſhall looſen the lat- 
chet of his ſhoe, and, ſpitting in his face, ſhall re- 
proach him with the contempt he has manifeſted for 
the memory of his deceaſed brother; adding, that 
by ſuch condutt he juſtly incurred his preſent puniſh- 
ment. He ſhall then quit the court, thus ſtigma- 
tized; and the widow ſhall be permitted to marry 
whoever ſhe thinks proper. * 
a an. If a woman, of whatever condition, 
jeinedona Whether maid, wife, or widow, be taken 
maie, wife,or priſoner, and the perſon who makes cap- 
| greg taken ture of her be inclined to marry her, they 
| ſhall not cohabit as man and wife till the 
woman ſhall have ſhaven her head, and ſhall have 
fulfilled the time of her mourning for the friends and 
relations ſhe may have loſt in the battle; and at the 
end of the time ſhe ſhall be allowed to enter into the 
nuptial ſtate. Every man who takes a woman to wife 
with the view of having iſſue by her, is bound to pay 
ſome attention to the wiſhes of his wife, and not to 
indulge his own inclination at the expence of her's. 
But at the expiration of thirty days, which is a ſuffi- 
cient term for bewailing the loſs of our friends and 
relations, the marriage ceremony may be performed 
without any imputation. If he ſhould, through a 
natural — 4 — of temper, wiſh to ſeparate him- 
ſelf from her afterwards, he not reduce her to 
her former ſtate of ſlavery, ung that ſhe hath by 
her marriage emancipated herielf from bondage. 
Undutiful „When children ſhall be guilty of ir- 
children to be reverent behaviour towards heir parents, 
3 let the father or mother, whom nature has 
conſtituted. their judges, admoniſh them in terms 
adapted to convince them of their folly and diſobe- 
dicence; if ſuch admonition produce the proper 
effect, let the former miſcondutt of the parties — or- 
given, as the effect rather of human frailty than of 
remeditation; and this lenity will redound to the 
onour of our laws, and will greatly adminiſter to the 


of kin, whoin ſcripture is alſo often ſtiled brother, in a larger ſenſe, 
was bound to marry her. And, indeed, I ſhould be apt to think, 
that by brother here was meant only a kinſman ; becauſe the law ex- 
reſly prohibits marriages between brothers in law and ſiſters in law, 
ev. xviii. 16. However, it appears from Gen. xxxviii. 7, 8. to 
have been cuſtomary in very early times, even among the patrjarchs, 
for brothers to marry their brother's widows. And Huetius aſſures 
us, that ſome of the Indians and Perſians, and the Tartars that in- 
habit Iberia and Albania, {till retain this cuſtom. 
* This law is of the ſame merciful nature with that in Exod. 
xxii. 26, which enjoins, that a perſon's raiment, which was 


comfort of the parents. But if the chil- „, kreta 
dren ſtill perſevere in their rebellion, in tory, toned to 
utter contempt. both of the authority and dea. 
advice of their parents, let the laws, in that caſe, 
take their courſe ; and let the parties, in conſequence 
be ſtoned to death, on a ſpot without the city, an 
their bodics, after omg expoſed one whole day on a 
gibbet, ſhall be taken 
terred. The ſame rule ſhall be oblerved with re- 
ſpe&to the hurial of the body, in every other caſe of 
ublic executions. Even the enemies of the ſtate are 
intitled to the rights of burial. It is ſufficient that the 
delinquent ſuffers the penalty of the law, and the 
puniſhment ought not to extend beyond death. 

5 It ſhall not be permitted to one He- Ns lending 
brew to lend to another either money, upon uury 
meat, or drink, upon uſury; for it is an Hebes. 
unjuſtifiable action to make an advantage of the diſ- 
trelles of thoſe of our own nation. Let it be remem- 
bered, that the conſciouſneſs of having done a good 
action, is its beſt reward: thus benevolence itſelf 
would become clear gain, did man but confide in 
the Almighty for that reward which he will indubita- 
bly confer, either ſooner or later, on the virtuous and 
humane. Let thoſe who borrow either money or 
fruits, wet or dry, make a point of diſcharging the 
debt whenever God ſhall enable them ſo to do: for 
this1snothing more than depoſiting ſo much money or 
effe&s in the hands of another, for your own uſe and 
ſervice upon any future occaſion. g 


If a debtor ſhall be fo totally devoid Law relating. 


both of ſhame and conſcience as to neglect ewig. 
the re-payment of what he borrowed, the creditor 
ſhall demand of him a pledge, which he ſhall receive 
at the door, but ſhall not be permitted to enter his 
houſe, unleſs in virtue of an order for that purpoſe 
from the judge. In caſe that the debtor can conve- 
niently ſpare the article which he has pledged 
in the hands of his creditor, the latter hall re- 
tain it till he has received ſatisfaction for the 
debt; but if, on the other hand, he ſhall chance 
to be in * indigent circumſtances, it ſhall be 
returned to him again before ſun-ſet; particularl 
if it ſhould be a garment, which he may poſſi- 
bly want to keep him warm during the night: ſo 
much does God commiicrate the caſe of the poor. 
Le ſhall not receive in pledge either a ; 
mill, or any thing which appertains to the Workiag 
working of it“; leſt the owner ſhould benden,“ 
thereby be deprived of the means of carn- pledges. 
ing a maintenance. 


ledged, ſhould be reſtored before ſun-ſet : hence we find that an 

ſraelite was not to take any thing of his neighbour in pawn or 
pledge, which is abſolutely requiſite for the ſubſiſtence of himſelf 
and family. The reaſon aſſigned for this prohibition, that the vio- 
lation of it would be equal ts taking a man's life to pledge, or to the 
depriving him of all means of ſubſiſtence, is very ſtrong, and incul- 
cates the exerciſe of benevolence and charity in ſuch a light, as re- 
flects noTmall honour on the Divine legiſlator. Both the milſtones 
were neceſſary to grind his corn, The Jews made uſe of hand-mills, 
which they worked one upon another, to grind their corn, 


be 


own in the evening to be in- 


a a Tc Xa 


. 


Chap. VIII.] 


* Whoever ſhall 
brew into flavery ſhall be put to death; 
and he who ſteals from another either gold 
or filver, ſhall make a twofold reſtitution. 

„He ſhall not be ſubjedted to the 
000 puniſhment of the law who ſhall kill a man 
in the act of ſtealing, or making forcible entry into 
an habitation, in order to rob the ſame. 
Stealing ca- The penalty for ſtealing a labouring 
ve. beaſt hall be four times the value of the 

roperty ſtolen, except the creature be an ox, and 
in that caſe the fine ſhall be quintuple : the robber 
not being able to diſcharge the penalty, ſhall be made 
a ſlave to the party he has injured. 

Hebrews to One Hebrew being fold to another, 
ſerve only fix ſhall ſerve for the term of fix years, and 
INES be then emancipated : but in caſe of his 
having iſſue in the dwelling of his maſter, by any 
fellow-lervant, and ſhall be inclined to continue in 
his ſervitude, himſelf, his wife, and children, ſhall be 
freed in the year of jubilee. h 
Goods found * A man who ſhall find gold or filver 
tobe reſtored. upon the way, ſhall inquire for the owner, 
and reſtore it to him : and in regard to cattle, the 
par who ſhall find ſuch as have gone aſtray, ſhall 
ccep them till the proprietor can be diſcovered, call- 


for ſlaves ; and 
ſtealing. - 


ing heaven to witneſs that he covets not the goods of ö | : 
accident which might ha 


| man or beaſt; and if, in failure of fuch 


Not to inſult another man. It is contrary to the prin- 
the uafortu= ciples of humanity to take advantage of 
18 the misfortunes of our fellow- creatures. 
The traveller Let thoſe who obſerve a traveller to 
to be ſet right 
in the . viſe him, according to the beſt of their 
knowledge and ability. To make a traveller the ob- 
jett of ſport, and to impede the progreſs of his jour- 
ney, and thereby delay his buſineſs, argues a cruelty 
of diſpoſition. 
Againſt back= Speak not injuriouſly of abſent per- 
biters, ke. ſons, or of thoſe labouring under the 
affliction of deafneſs. 

If, in a quarrel, a man ſhall ſtrike 
another, and not with a ſword, the aggrel- 
for ſhall be puniſhed by a number of blows 
_ to thoſe conſtituting his offence. If the party 
aſlaulted linger for ſome days, and then expire, no 
action for murder ſhall enſue ; but if he recover, the 
whole expence incidental to his cure ſhall be defrayed 
by the aſſailant. A man who by aſſaulting a woman 
ſhall cauſe her to miſcarry, ſhall be adjudged to a 
forfeiture for the loſs of a ſubject; and a further pen- 
alty ſhall be inflicted upon him, as a gratuity to the 
huſband. If the woman die, the ſentence of death 
ſhall be executed upon her deſtroyer ; for the crime 
of 2 away the life of a fellow- creature requires 
that the life of the offender be forfeited. 


Law concern- 
ing aſſaults, 
&c. 


This was the price of a ſlave; and can any thing give us a 
clearer idea of the malice and indignity expreſſed by the Jews, who 
when aſked by Judas, what they would give him to betray his maſ- 
ter? anſwered, Thirty pieces of filver ; by that means degrading 
tl.eir king to the meanneſs of a ſlave! 


No. 5. 


THE ANTIQUITIES OF THE JEWS. 


rivately ſell a He- 


| himſcl 


| ration whatever. 
{ witneſs either to the depoſit, or to the 


| will affur 


$1 


Puniſbmeatcf 
poi'oacrs. 


& Whoever ſhall be found with any — 
ſonous preparation in his cuſtody, ſhall ; 
_ 2 as a juſt puniſhment af his malicious 

eſigns. 

« He who ſhall wilfully ſtrike out the 1.4% retating 
eve of another, ſhall make ſatisfaction in ming. 
kind ; unleſs the injured party ſhall be inclined to 
accept of a ſum of money, as a compenſation for the 
hurt he has ſuſtained ; the law, in this inſtance, leav- 
ing him to his option. 

The owner of a vicious ox ſhall be yiciaus oxen 
obliged to kill him. If the animal chance to be killed. 
to gore any perſon to death, let him be ſtoned, and 
let no man eat of his fleſh ; and, in this caſe, if it be 
proved that the owner of the beaſt had been made ac- 
quainted with his miſchievoulneſs, he ſhall himſelf be 
put to death, for negletting to take proper precau- 
tion to prevent the above clamiaty. The maſter of 
an ox that hath killed either a male or a female ſlave, 
ſhall pay thirty ſkekels* to the owner of ſuch ſlave. 
If one of thoſe animals chances to kill another, they 
ſhall both be ſold, and the produce of the fale {hall be 
equally divided between the two owners. | 

* Whoever digs a pit, or a well T, ſhall pit, ce. tote 
lay boards over it, and raiſe a mound covered. 
about it, not with the view of excluding others from 
a participation of the water, but to prevent any 
n therefrom either to 
ecaution, 
any animal ſhall unfortunately fall into ſuch pit or 
well, the proprietor of the ground ſhall make good 


be at a loſs upon the road, direct and ad- If the value of the creature fo loſt. 


6 Whoever receives either money or Ls 


effects in truſt for another ſhall preſerve peep bd 


the 281 inviolate, nor ſhall he ſuffer W violatee. 
to be perſuaded to deliver it to any perſon 
but the legal proprietor thereof, upon any conſide- 
For, although there ſhould be no 
culation, in 
caſe he may have been guilty of it, yet his conſcience 
ly ſupply that defect, and will either con- 
demn or acquit him in the fight of God, who cannot 


be deceived by the utmoſt exertion of human artful- 
| neſs and fallacy. But if the depoſit ſhould be loſt, 


without any bad deſign on the ſide of the perfon in 


|, whoſe hands it was entruſted, he ſhall preſent himſelf 
before the ſeven judges, 
{ ſpoken, and ſhall make a ſolemn declaration, upon 

oath, that he is not privy, in any reſpec whatever, 
to the manner in which it was lo 


of whom we have already 


e m. and he ſhall thus 
acquit himſelf of any imputation of fraud in the exe- 


| cution of his truft. © But ſhould any proof ariſe, in 


future, that he had converted the {malleſt part of the 


| de poſit to his own uſe, he ſhall be ſubjetted to the 
payment of the whole. 


um 


+ It is a common practice in thoſe hot countries to dig for 


1 ſprings, and make large pits or ciſterns, as receptacles for raln- 


water, which if left uncovered, cattle might. cafily fall into 


chem, and be maimed or deſtroyed thereby. 


* « Ye 


_— adhere to them, Ve! 
e 


[Book IV 


3 * ve ſhall obſerve the ſtricteſt punctu- 
ers to be ality in the e of the labourers 
pentualy whom you employ ; neither defrauding 


_ them of the ſmalle — of their juſt de- 
mands, nor delaying payment thereof a day beyond 
the time that the work is finiſhed. 

Children and 
parents to be 


puniihed for 
their own ns. 


dren for the offences of their fathers : on 
the contrary, if their own diſpoſition be 
naturally good, the circumſtance of their 
arents' . ought to be conſidered as a miſ- 
ortune to them; and we are bound rather to revere 
them for their own virtues, than to deſpiſe them on 
account of the vices of others. Nor ſhould we, in 
all caſes, impute the wickedneſs of the children to 
thoſe from whom they derive their birth; for there 
are ſome tempers ſo unaccountable as not to be in- 


Hluenced either by precept, example, or even by the 


{everity of the puniſhment. 

All caſtration Some perſons, influenced by horrid 
forbidden, and unnatural paſſion, voluntarily ren- 
der themſelves eunuchs, and thereby, as far as in 
them lies, counteratt the deſign of nature and provi- 


dence in the creation of the different ſexes; reſcind- 


ing, at the ſame time, the means of population, and, 


conſequently, depriving the world, to the utmoſt of 


their power, of the benefit of poſterity. Their 
minds alſo, muſt, doubtleſs have been totally cor- 
rupted and-debilitated, previouſly to their makin 
this infamous experiment on their bodies. Avoi 


theſe wretches as monſters in nature ; nor ſuffer any 


creature to be caſtrated, either of the human or 
brute ſpecies, as you, in that caſe, depart from the 
firſt inſtitute of nature. 

The foregoing laws I have formed for the regu- 
lation of your condutt in times of peace; and I hope 
that both yourſelves and your poſterity will ever re- 
as it muſt be expect- 

that accidents will natu ariſe in the beſt re- 
gulated ſtates, I ſhall endea\ vur, in the feweſt words 
poſſible, to give — ſuch advice, as ſhall enable you 
to provide againſt all contingencies. 

& May you poſſeſs in peace the land which God 
hath deſtined for your reſidence, and may you qui- 
etly reap the fruit of your toil and perſeverance, un- 
expoſed to the attempts either of foreign enemies, 
or of more dangerous domeſtic foes; as an internal 
ſchiſm would hazard the deſtruction of the ancient 
form of government, both civil and religious, which 
was eſtabliſhed by your anceſtors, and 1s founded on 
ſuch ordinances as they received from God himſel;: 
and from theſe you muſt never depart. 

Adviceincaſe If, however, either yourſelves or 
of war, your poſterity ſhould at any time be 
compelled to enter into a war, I . wiſh it 
may be with a foreign foe. To avoid the blame of 
raſhneſs and precipitation, let your proceedings be 
regulated in proper form. In the firſt place, ſend 
embaſſadors to reaſon with your opponents, on the 
injuſtice of their conduct towards you; for it is but 
right that you ſhould endeavour to ſettle your diffe- 
rences by a negociation, without proceeding to force. 
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It were injuſtice to puniſh the chil- 


You may repreſent to them that it is not your deſire 


to enrich yourſglves with plunder, that you wiſh not 
to puſh matteryto extremes, but are willing to ac- 


, cept of any tefms which may be conſiſtent with juſ- 


tice and reaſgn; not arrogantly preſuming on the 
ſuperior advantages you enjoy in a numerous and 
well.-diſcipliſſed army, plentifully provided with all 
kinds of military ſtores, or, what excels all, on the 
favour and ptptettion of an Almighty Power, who 
will Py fight on your ſide. But if your an- 
tagoniſts ſhould\determine to riſk the event of a war, 
meet them boldly in the field, putting yourſelves 
under the direction of the "Almighty, and, next to 
him, of the moſt experienced — valiant man you 
can ſelect from your whole army. Entruſt the ſu- 
preme direction of the war in the hands of a few 
only; for a multiplicity of leaders is prejudicial ; 
not only on account of the diſſenſions, but alſo of 
the delays which too commonly ariſe from thence. 
Be careful in the choice of your ſoldiers, for their 
ourage muſt be equal to their ſtrength; as a de- 
ect of reſolution in a few may ſuffice to diſpirit and 
ſeducc a whole army“. 


———=ZEE< — 


* It may not be amiſs, in this place, to exhibit, at one view, the 
whole form, order, and manner of incampment of the Iſraelites, 
with the diſpoſition of the twelve tribes, and the reſpective number 
of each, as in the following 


{ y A B | E. 


— 


Eaſtuard. 
— —— 
Judab. Iuchar. Ka. 
74 $4400 / 57400 
IV. Warriors in all, f 86400. II. 
T Dan. | MOSES, AARON, and | Reuben. 
62700 the PRIESTS, 46590 
$ 8 
x | 5 1 & 
=" 4Ger. [Livites| The [Levites| $5 z(E 
EPR es TERED it. | corco KM 
Ea 45% |, iINACLE x3. | 99% S[8 
8 Merari. NAC E. xb. 46 
28 31 * 
a 3 
= 1 9 
Napbtali. Levites of Gad. | 
| $3400 Gerſhon, 45550 | 
III. 
Ephraim. Manaſſes. Benjamin. 
40500 32200 35400 
Warriors in all, 108100. 
— V — | 
I 


There was a peculiar banner or ſtandard to each of theſe camps; 
and every ſtandard had its motto or inſcription, and likewiſe a diſ- 
tin figure marked thereon. Reuben's ſtandard was diſtinguiſhed 
by the figure of a man; Judah's, that of a lion; Ephraim's,. that of 
an ox; and Dan's, of an eagle. Ezekiel has alſo adopted. the ſame 
four animals, in the deſcriptian of his firſt viſion, See Ezek. i. 10. 


and p. 64. 
6. But 


1 
f 


Ot giving 


Chap. VIII.] 


© But theſe followin rſons ſhall be 
Exemptions excuſed from militar — the maſ- 
ters of new- built houſes, in which they have not yet 
reſided the term of one year intire; all ſuch perſons 
as have planted vineyards, the produce of which they 
have not yet taſted; and men lately married, who 
have not yet brought home their wives, leſt ſuch 
ſhould devote thoſe hours to dalliance which ought to 
be employed in the fervice of their country. 
Diſcipline. Let your troops be kept under the 
Fruit-trees to ſtricteſt diſcipline. If at any time during 
be ſpared. a fiege, you ſhould want wood, for the. 
conſtruction of military engines, or for any other 
urpoſe, ye ſhall not cut down any fruit-trees ; fee- 
ing that they were both created and planted for uſes 
very different from that to which you mean to apply 
them. Were they endued with the gift of ſpeech, 
they would complain bitterly for the injuſtice of de- 
ſtroying them, who were guiltleſs of the cauſe of the 
war, or, with the view of — — its progreſs; and 
would add, that, could they be permitted to change 
their ſituation, they would tranſplant themſclves to 
ſome diſtant part of the earth. ; 
* When you have obtained a victory, 
quarter. put thoſe to death who ſhall reſiſt you, 
but ſave the lives of the reſt, and render them your 
tributaries; excepting the Canaanites alone, the 
whole race of whom you ſhall utterly extirpate. 
Dreſs to be * No man ſhall be permitted to wear 
diſtin. the dreſs of a woman, nor ſhall any wo- 
man, in battle particularly, aſſume that of a man.” 
Such were the laws and regulations which formed 
the baſis of the Hebrew commonwealth, at the time 
of the death of Moſes, who left various other ordi- 
nances alſo, which he had framed about forty years 
before that period. | 
Charge given Moſes convened all the people on the 
by Moſes. next day, and obliged not only the men, 


- women, and children, but even the ſlaves alſo, to 


enter into a ſolemn 1 which they ratified 
by an oath, to pay the ſtricteſt obedience to the fore- 

oing laws, unſeduced by promiſes, and unawed by 
— They likewiſe promiſed that, if any perſon, 
how cloſely ſoever he was connected with them, either 
by blood or friendſhip, or any body of people, 
mould attempt to introduce a change in thoſe laws, 
they would firmly unite themſelves againſt him or 
them; perſecuting them with unceaſing ardour, and 
utterly deſtroying their habitations: but, if the power 
of the innovators ſhould be ſuperior to theirs, they 
would at leaſt enter their proteſt againſt the impiety, 
and would, by every poſhble means, manifeſt their 
utter deteſtation thereof. 

This was the ſubſtance of the oath which Moſes 
admimſtcred to the people on this occaſion. He 
allo gave them the neceſſary inſtructions relative to 
the manner of performing ſacrifice ; and recommend- 
ed to them to undertake no enterprize of conſe- 


In the country of the Moabites, between the rivers Arnon and 


Jordan, there were mountains which commanded a moſt extenſive 
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uence, till they ſhould firſt have learnt how far the 

Imighty favoured their deſign, by obſerving theap- 
pearance of the precious ſtones in the breaſt-plate 
of Aaron, according to the manner before preſeribed. 

Males then gave fis inſtructions to Joſhua, relative 
to the plan of operations which he was to purſue in 
the enſuing war againſt the Canaanites; giving him 
the ſtrongeſt aſſurances that God would grant him 
ſucceſs in his undertaking, and predicting many cir- 
cumſtances of the future proſperity of the people, of 
8 afterwards took his leave in the following 

ch: 1 
Pe E my own obligations to God's 
goodneſs, for the aſſiſtance he has een graciouſly 
pleaſed to afford me in all my endeavours to promote 
your happineſs and welfare, in effecting which I have 
had no other ſhare than as being an inſtrument in the 
hand of God. Let me remind you of the duty and 
reverence which you are bound to pay to that Su- 
preme Power, who alone 1s intitled to your adora- 
tion. I would recommend it to you alſo to ſet a juſt 
eſtimate on the laws he hath communicated to you, 
through me, as being the moſt valuable and facred of 
all his bounties. An earthly law-giver would natu- 
rally reſent a neglett of his ordinances, and a con- 
tempt of his authority : judge then what will be the 
indignation of the ſupreme Being, who is your hea- 
venly legiſlator, when he ſhall call you to accoupt 
for your dilregazd of his commandments.” 

After having pronounced this ſpeech, and bleffed 
the ſeveral tribes, Moſes proceeded to the ſpot where 
he was to die; and defired that the multitude would 
not follow him, to interrupt the tranquillity of his 
laſt moments. They obeyed; but ſtill purſued his 
ſteps with weeping eyes and afflicted minds, till they 
could no longer diſcern him. He proceeded for- 
wards, accompanied ſolely by the elders, with Elea- 
zar the high-prieſt, and Joſhua, whom it had pleaſed 
God to appoint as his ſucceſſor. When he had 
reached the top of Abarim®, which is a very high 
mountain ſituated oppoſite to Jericho, he ſpent ſome 
ſhort time in contemplating the proſpett which lay 
before him of the fertile land of Canaan, and then 
diſmiſſed the elders ; retaining with him only Elea- 
zar and Joſhua. Having bid a final adieu to theſe 
two perſons, and exchanged many reciprocal em- 
braces, he was taken from their ſight in a cloud, and 
conveyed into a e It is recorded 
in the Holy Scriptures, that he died, leſt the world 
ſhould give into a notion that, on account of his 
eminent virtues, he had been tranſlated immediatel 
to heaven. He lived to the age of one hundred and 
twenty years; during a third part of which time, 
within one month, he poſſeſſed the ſupreme autho- 
rity among the Hebrews. He died on the firſt day 
of the month Dyſtrus, as it is named by the Macc- 
donians, and by us Adar: which is the concluding 
month of the year. 


and beautiful proſpect of Canaan, which Moſes was favoured with 
a view of, before his death. h i 
This 
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This man excelled in wiſdom, was a conſummate 
orator, and poſſeſſed fo admirable a command over 


his paſſions, that they ſeemed to form no part of his 
compoſition : as a general and a prophet, he ſurpal- 


ſed all who have either preceded or followed him. 
The mourning for him continued thirty days ; and 
the people were more affected by the loſs of this great 


* The character of Moſes has been inveſtigated by various writers, 
facred as well as profane, who all agree in aſcribing to him every 
quality neceſſary for a legiſlator and hiſtorian, He had undoubtedly 
a dithcult part to act, and had as ſtubborn and rebellious a generation 
to govern, as any we read of in the whole compaſs of hiſtory, He 
was eminently endowed with meekneſs and patience, which were ſet 
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and virtuous man, than by any other misfortune that 


they had ever experienced. Nor was this the cha- 


| raQter which he had obtained among his cotempora- 


ries alone ; but he has acquired as great reputation 
with poſterity by his writings, as he did with thoſe 
who lived in his own time, by the fame of his 
actions“. Filet, 


in oppoſition to the turbulence and impetuoſity of the Iſraelites; 

and was an eminent pattern of Him, who he predicted ſhould in 

future riſe out of his brethren, and who ſhould - the founder of a 
new ſyſtem as ſuperior to that eſtabliſhed by Moſes, as the meridian 

ſplendor of the ſun exceeds in brightneſs the glimmering light and 
ceble dawnings of the day. 
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After the Death of MOSES, FOSHUA ſucceeds to 
the ſupreme Command; ſubdues the CANAANITES, 
and divides their Lands, by Lot, among the Tribes. 
The Death of FOSHUA. 


HE laſt duties having been paid to 
the memory of Moſes, and the time 
of _—— for him being now ex- 

pired, Joſhua commanded the people to prepare 
themſelves for marching, and (ec: retly diſpatched cer- 
tain perſons to Jericho, to intelligence of the 


diſpoſition of the inhabitants, and the ſtrength of the 


Joſhua diſc. 
patches ſpies 
to Jericho. 


place. 


The tribes of Reuben and Gad, and the half tribe 
of Manaſſeh, having been permitted to ſettle them- 
ſelves in the country of the Amorites, which includes 
a ſeventh part of the land of Canaan, Joſhua aſſem- 
bled the leaders of thoſe tribes on the preſent occa- 
ſion, and, after reminding them of their obligations 
to Moſes, urged them to fulfil the promiſes which 
they had formerly given him, and to afford their 
brethren the Hebrews every aſſiſtance in their power; 
with which they chearfully engaged to comply, and, 
accordingly, joined the army with a body of fifty 
thouland men. Joſhua then quitted Abila, and 


- marched ſixty furlongs nearer the river Jordan: the 


tents were ſcarcely pitched, when the ſpies which 
had been ſent to Jericho returned, and gave the fol- 
lowing account of what had befallen them in the exc- 
cution of their commiſſion. 

That under the garb of ſtrangers, they obtained a 
free acceſs to the city, and were indulged in examin- 
ing the walls, gates, and fortifications of the place, 
without the leaſt moleſtation or hindrance ; that, to- 


he . 
- - 


Fo 


wards evening, they retired to a houſe, in a quarter 
of the city adjoining to the wall, where they refreſhed 
themſelves ; that, having finiſhed their ſupper, while 
they were conſulting on the means of 4 9 their 
retreat from the city, intelligence was brought them 
that the king had been made acquainted with their 
arrival, and with their concealment in the Rahab pro- 
houſe of Rahab, and had ordered them to eee theſpies, 
be inſtantly ſeized and put to the rack, for the pur- 
zoſe of extorting from them a confeſſion of their de- 
1gns; that, in, conſequence of this intelligence, 
Rahab conducted them to a retired part of the houſe, 
where ſhe covered them over with a quantity of flax, 
and told the ofhcers of juſtice, when they came to 
ſearch for them, that it was true ſuch ſtrangers had 
come/to her houſe that evening, about ſun-ſet, but 
that they had departed immediately after ſupper, and, 
if inſtant purſuit were made after them, they might 
eaſily be overtaken ; that the apparent ſimplicity of 
the woman ſo effectually impoſed on the officers, that 
they retired without ſearching the houſe, and haſted 

towards the river Jardan, in hopes of diſcoverin 
them ; that, when the confuſion which this alarm had 
occaſioned was in ſome meaſure ſubſided, Rahab re- 
preſented to them the great danger to which ſhe had 
expoſed both herlelf and her Lily by ſecreting 
them, and exatted from them an oath, to preſerve 
herſelf and her relations from the univerſal deſtruc- 
tion in which, it bad been revealed to her by the 
Almighty, the whole city was to be involved; that 
they cautioned her to be careful when the city ſhould 
be attacked by the Hebrews, to remain cloſely ſhut 
up with her kindred in her own houſe, which ſhe 
ſhould diſtinguiſh from the reſt by a ſcarlet thread 
affixed to the door, the intent of which ſignal _— 
2 e 


$** 
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be communicated to the general, who would, doubt- 
leſs, protect from harm all thoſe who ſhould be found 
within the walls of that houſe; and that, having re- 
turned her repeated thanks for her kindnels, they 
then departed, being let down from the top of the 
wall by a cord“, which Rahab had provided for that 

urpole. Eleazar the high-prieſt, and the elders, 
having been conſulted how far the promiſe of ſafety 
which the ſpies had given to Rahab was binding, for- 
mally pronounced that it could not by any means be 
diſpented with. 

As the city of Jericho was ſituated on the other ſide 
of the river Jordan, the waters of which were parti- 
cularly rapid at that time, Joſhua, being totally deſti- 
tute of the mcans of paſling his army over, became 
greatly diſpirited at the proſpett of theſe apparently 


inſurmountable obſtacles io his ſucceſs ; but God was 


pleaſed to revive his courage, * giving him a full 
aſſurance that thoſe difficulties ſhould be removed, 
and that the river ſhould be rendered fordable. 
Jordan mira- On the ſecond day after receiving this 
culouſly di- revelation, the promiſe was made good 
mo to him, and the army paſſed over. Dur- 
ing the whole time that the army was paſſing over, 
the prieſts remained in the midſt of the channel; and 
when they alſo had landed, the waters reſumed their 
former ſtate. | 

The army then marched forwards to the diſtance 
of about fifty furlongs, and encamped within ten fur- 
longs of the walls of Jericho. Joſhua erected an 
altar on this ſpot, conſiſting of twelve ſtones, which 
twelve princes of the ſeveral tribes had, by his order, 
colletted from the bottom of the channel of Jordan, 
with the view of perpetuating the remembrance of 
this miraculous ſeparation of the waters. On this 
altar he offered ſacrifices, and celebrated the feaſt of 
the paſſover in the place where he was then en- 
camped. The corn being ripe, and the whole face 
of the country overſpread with flocks and herds, the 
manna, which had been their only food for the ſpace 
of forty years in the wilderneſs, failed them at this 
juncture: but the loſs of this ſuſtenance was amply 
compenſated by the — abundance which they 
found themſelves at full liberty to enjoy. ; 
Iren, lays The condudtt of the inhabitants of Jeri- 
egetoJericho cho, in ſuffering the Iſraelites to ravage 
the open country, while they continued cloſe ſhut 
up within their walls, convinced Joſhua that no con- 
{ideration would be ſufficient to induce them to meet 
him in the field; and he, therefore, determined to 
ay hege to the city. On the firſt day of the above 
teſtival, Joſhua commanded a proceſſion to be made 


1 houſe was — 3 8 - rom 
whence, as ſoon as it was dark, ſhe own by a cord from 
one of her windows which faced the country, the gates being ſhut 
by the king's orders. The cord ſhe uſed for this purpoſe — 
conſiſted of threads twiſted together, ſo as to be able to ſuſtain a 
man's weight; the Hebrew word Senab not ſignifying colour, but 
any thing &wfted, fromHanah to double. 

+ This anathema was pronounced, that the miracle of the ſub- 
—_— of Jericho might be perpetually remembered. Hiel, in 
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round the walls of the city, in the following order: 
ſeven prieſts, blowiFhorns or trumpets, to rouſe the 
ardour of the troops, led the way: theſe were fol- 
lowed by others of the ſame function, carrying the 
ark on their ſhoulders, and attended by a numerous 
guard of foldiers : the proceſſion was cloſed by the 
elders: when they had made the circuit of the city, 
they returned to the camp. This was ated for 
ſix days ſucceſſively; and on the ſeventh, Joſhua, 
addreſſing himſelf tothe army and people, acquainted 
them that they would beeome maſters of the place on 
that very day, without the leaſt effort on their part; as 
the walls would fall ſpontaneouſly, and leave the 
city utterly defenceleſs : enjoining them, at the ſame 
time, to put every living creature they ſhould find 
therein to the ſword, Rahab and her family only ex- 
cepted, without reſerving to their uſe the ſmalleſt part 
whatever of the plunder. He farther ordered that 
all the gold and filver ſhould be collected together, 
and offered up to the Almighty, as the firſt-fruits of 
their conqueſts in the land of Canaan. | 
Having given them theſe inſtructions, 'The city 

he advanced with his army towards the des 

city, and, after having gone in proceſſion ſeventimes 
round the walls, with the prieſts, the elders, and the 
ſoldiers, in the manner mentioned above, they halted, 
and the walls ſuddenly fell to the ground, without 
the agency of any kind of engine, or other means to 
effect their fall. The conſternation of the inhabit- 


ants was ſo great on the occaſion; that they were de- 


prived thereby of all power to defend themſelves : 
and the Hebrews, entering the city without the leaſt 
oppoſition, put all without diſtinttion to the ſword, 
ſave Rahab and her friends and family, ratubandter 
who were preſerved by the ſpies — family ſaved. 
mentioned, and condutted by them to Joſhua, who 


made her many acknowledgements for the eſſential 


ſervice ſhe had rendered his agents, and rewarded 
her with a liberality becoming his high ſtation. 

After the total extinction of the inhabitants, the 
city itſelf was reduced to aſhes, and a prophetical 
curſe + was denounced againſt thoſe who ſhould pre. 
ſume to rebuild it ; purporting, that he who ſhould 
lay the firſt ſtone of a new foundation ſhould loſe his 
eldeſt, and he who completed the undertaking, his 
youngeſt ſon. The gold, filver, and braſs, which 
was found in the city, amounted to an immenſe value ; 
and Joſhua delivered the whole of it, without the 


leaſt diminution, to the prieſts, to be depoſited in tþe 


2 — 3 
ut, notwit ing the ſtrict precau- ,._, 
tion of Joſhua, it ſo happened that Achar, ATI 


— — 


the reign of Ahab, was ſo pleaſed with the beauty of its fituation, 
that he rebuilt Jericho, 1 Kings xvi. 34. but in the attempt to lay 


the foundation, he loſt his firſt- born, and his youngeſt ſon when he p 


ſet up the gates of it; however, it af 
many accounts, Here the 
the ſpring that ſupplied it and the neighbouring country ; here 
Herod built a ſumptuous palace ; and here the great Redeemer of 
mankind wrought ſeveral miracles, N 


- | 2 


$ became famous on 


85 
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het Eliſha ſweetened the waters of 
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the ſon of 'Z.<bedee, of the tribe of Judah, having 
diſcovered among the plunder the king's cloak, 
which was of gold tiſſue, and an ingot, of the fame 
metal, weighing two hundred ſhekels, ſecreted the 
whole for his own private uſe. To palliate the action, 
he argued thus: that it was ridiculous to offer up to 
God ſuch things as he could not poſſibly ſtand in need 
of; and that he had ventured his life to obtain this 
booty, which would be of infinite ſervice to him: he 
therefore buried the articles in a hole which he dug 
in his tent; vainly imagining that he might deceive 
the Almighty with the ſame facility as he impoſed on 
mankind. At this period, the army lay encamped 
at a place to which the Hebrews had given the name 
of Gilgal, ſignifying erh; for they conſidered them- 
ſelves as being fully ſecured from all attempts of the 
5 and from all misfortunes ſimilar to thoſe 
which they had experienced in the wilderneſs. 
Ti e Hebrews 
Cnleated. Jericho, a body of three thouſand men 
was detached by-Joſhua to poſſeſs themſelves of the 
city of Ain, which was fituated a ſmall diſtance only 
from the former; but on this occaſion the Hebrews 
were repulſed with the loſs of thirty-ſix men. The 
news of this check threw the Iſraelites into the greateſt 
conſternation imaginable ; not ſo much in conſidera- 
tion of the number killed, though they were all choice 
men, as of the bad effects which it might produce; 
for, having flattered themſelves with — of unin- 
terrupted ſucceſſes (in conſequence of the promiſe 
they had received from God) they perceived that the 
{ſpirits of their enemies were now revived, and this 
reflection induced them to ſet apart a whole day to 
the purpoſe of faſting and humbling themſelves be- 
fore God. So univerſal was the deſpondency with 
which the army was affected, that Joſhua addreſſed 
himſelf to the Almighty on the occaſion with more 
than uſual importunity. 
Joſhua remained pro! on the ground, whilſt 
he prayed; at the concluion God commanded him to 
riſe, and to purify the army from a pollution which it 
had contratted, by a ſecret and ſacrilegious theft, for 
which atonement muſt be made; enjoining him, at 
the ſame time, to caſt lots for the diſcovery of the 
offender, who ſhould inſtantly be put to death; after 
which the Iſraelites ſhould infallibly obtain the vic- 


Achar's crime fory over their enemies. Joſhua, hav- 
ing received theſe inſtruftions and aſſu- 
pune rances, communicated them to the peo- 


diſcovered, 
and puni 


ple; and, in the preſence of Eleazar the high-prieſt, 
and the princes of the ſeveral'tribes, caſt lots as he 
had been commanded; taking firſt the tribes, ſe: 
condly, the families of each tribe, and laſtly, the 


individuals of each family; when, in the conc ſton, 


the lot fell upon Achar, who was of the family o 


Zacharis, of the tribe of Judah. He was immedi- 
ately ſeized, and, finding himſelf detected, acknow- 
. „ 5 ; P / "of . SI 


* 


1 


* God would not deſtroy Ai by a miracle, as he had done jeri· 
cho, becauſe the people were now to appear formidable to other na- 
tions, both on account of their courage and policy, They were all 
2 ” ' . 


In a ſhort time after the deſtruction of 


ledged the fact, and delivered up the effects he had 
ſecreted in the ſight of all preſent. He was inſtantly 
dragged away to an ignominious death; and his body, 
like that of a common malefattor, was interred with- 
out any of the cuſtomary honours. 

The army being thus purihed, Joſhua Ain taken and 
led them againſt he city of Ain“ or Ai, deres. 
having previouſly planted a body of troops in ambuſ- 
cade, and the next morning at day-break offered the 
enemy battle. The people of Ain were ſo clated with 
their recent ſucceſs, that with the molt daring intre- 
» mg/ they attacked the Ifraclites, who, on their 
ide, feigned to give ground, till they had drawn 
their foes to a convenient diſtance from the city ; 
when, upon a ſignal given, they halted, and, at the 
ſame inſtant, the troops which had been placed in 
ambuſcade, ſuddenly entered the city, with little or 
no reſiſtance on the part of the inhabitants, the ma- 
jority of whom had got upon the walls to be ſpetta- 
tors of the battle; imagining, from the appearance 
of matters, that the victory was already nearly won. 
A dreadful flaughter, however, enſued in the city; 
and thoſe troops which had marched out to the at- 
tack, having been, in the intermediate time, totall 
defeated by the army of Joſhua, retreated towards 
Ain for ſhelter ; but, when they perceived the diſaſ- 
ter which had befallen their city, they fled, in the 
utmoſt confuſion, to ſeek an aſylum in the fields and 
woods ; but of thoſe who eſcaped in this manner, the 
number was very inconſiderable. The booty taken 
on this occaſion was of an immenſe value; conſiſting 
of a vaſt number of women, children, and bond flaves, 
a prodigious quantity of plate and coſtly furniture, 
numerous flocks and herds, and coined money to a 
very large amount. Both the city, and all the adja- 
cent country, in ſhort, abounded in riches, and the 
plunder was divided among the troops which were 
encamped in Galgala. 

The Gibeonites, whoſe country was fi- Fraudulent 
tuated at a ſmall diſtance from Jeruſalem, See 
having learnt the wretched fate of the two : 
cities of Jericho and Ain, began to reflect that a like 
doom, in all probability, would ſoon befall them- 
ſelves, unleſs they could deviſe ſome expedient to 
ward off the impending danger. They propoſed to 
their neighbours the Cephirites, and to the people of 
Kerjath-jearim, to unite with them in a ſolicitation to 
the Hebrews for an alliance ;' repreſenting to them, 


that, if they ſhould not ſucceed in their views, their 


common intereſt required that they ſhould join their 
forces, in mutual aſſiſtance of each other, The pro- 

oſal was adopted, and a deputation was ſent to 
— conſiſting of ſuch — — as were deemed 
the beſt qualified for the taſk of executing ſuch a 
commiſſion. Theſe deputies were inſtructed cauti- 
guſly to conceal from Joſhua the knowledge of their 
being Canaanites, but, on the contrary, to inſinuate 


— 


to go up, though before they thought it might be taken by three 

thouſand men, becauſe their former defeat ſhould not intimidate 

them, and becauſe they might all enjoy the benefit of the hacer 
that 
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that they came from a diſtant land, and that they held 
no connection whatever with the people of that coun- 
try. They were farther inſtrutted to pretend, that 
the fame which the Hebrews had acquired had indu- 
ced them to come thus far, to form an alliance with 
them; obſerving that «he condition of their cloaths 
evinced the great length of the journey they had 
taken; being now worn to tatters, although quite 
new when they firſt departed from home. The gar- 
ments themſelves, alſo, were adapted, both in point 
of materials, and every other particular, to favour 
the deception. They accordingly preſented them- 
ſelves, thus habited, before the aflembly of the 
chicfs of the Hebrews, in the quality of deputies from 
the Gibeonites, the Cephirites, and the people of 
Kerjath-jearim ; requeſting to be admitted to the ho- 
nor of an alliance with them, and offering them their 
friendſhip and aſſiſtance, on the ſole condition of 
being ſecured in the enjoyment of their rights and 
privileges; adding. that they were apprized of the 
»romiles of God to the Iſraelites, to put them in poſ- 


ſeflion of the whole land of Canaan, and 71 


congratulated them on this predilection of the A 

mighty for their nation. Joſhua was ſo far deceived 
by the ſpecious pretext and appearance of theſe men, 
that he readily entered into a treaty with them, to 
which the high-prieſt and the elders acceded at the 
ſame time; and it was afterwards ratihed, in the moſt 
ſolemn manner, in the preſence and with the conſent 
of the whole multitude aſſembled. Having thus inſi- 
diouſly effected their purpoſe, the deputies now re- 
turned to their reſpective cities T. Soon afterwards 
Joſhua advanced with the army to that part of the 
land of Canaan which borders upon the plains. 
Their artifce Here he learnt that thoſe Gibeonites and 
diſcovered. their confederates were of the Canaanitiſh 
race, and dwelt not far from Jeruſalem. He, 
therefore, commanded the attendance of ſome of the 
principal men of the country, and reproached them 
with the diſingenuouſneſs of their late condutt ; 
which they vindicated in the; beſt manner they were 
Their pus able upon the leaf neceſſity. When the 
ment. high-prieſt and the elders were conſulted as 
to the validity of a treaty thus ſurreptitioully ob- 
tained, they were clearly of opinion that it could not 
in juſtice be diſpenſed with; but propoſed, by way 
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+ Puffendorff obſerves, that ** the artifice of the Gibeonites had 
nothing blameable in it, nor does it properly deſerve the name of a 
lye: for what crime is there in any one's making uſe of an inaocent 

ction, in order to elude the fury of an enemy, that would deſtroy 
all before them? Nor indeed did the Iſraelites properly receive any 
damage from this impoſture; for what does any dne loſe, in not 
ſhedding the blood of another, after having ſo weakened and difar- 
med him, that he is no longer able to rebel againſt him? Had the 
Iſraelites, indeed, been 2 company of banditti; who were car- 


rying blood and deſolation into countries where they had no right; 
of had the Gibeonites been ignorant that a miraculous Providence 
conducted thoſe conquerors; the fraud which they here practiſed, 
might have been deemed innocent. But the caſe of the Iſraelites was 
particular: and if, in other things, they went contrary to truth, in 
this they certainly adhered to it, when they told Joſfkua, We are 
come becauſe of the name of the Lord thy God, for we have heard 


—* 


of modification, that the Gibeonites and the reſt 
ſhould.be condemned to the moſt ſervile offices of la- 
bour, .to which condition they gladly ſubmitted for 
the preſervation of their lives. | | 
hen this revolt of the Gibeonites, and League * 

their alliance with the Hebrews, was com- Gen“ 
municated to the king of Jeruſalem, he "ww 
was ſo highly incenſed on the occaſion, that, joining 
his troops with thoſe of the kings of four of the neigh- 
bouring diſtricts, he laid fiege to their city; encamp- 
ing his army near a certain fountain not far diſtant 
from the walls of the place. In this emer- They apply to 
_ the Gibeonites applied to Joſhua Jethu, 
or aſſiſtance ; being thus compelled to have recourſe 
to thoſe whe had taken up arms againſt them, to pre- 
ſerve them from the attacks even of their own coun- 
trymen and neighbours: Joſhua haſtened „ oer 
to their aid, and, after marching night and comes the © 
day, attacked the enemy early in the confederate 
morning, at the very inſtant they were bn 
about to aſſault the place; totally routed, and purſued 
them through a conſiderable extent of as far 
as the valley of Bethora. Never did the Almighty 
manifeſt himſelf more ſtrongly in favour of the He- 
brews, than on the preſent occaſion; for, excluſive 
of a violent ſtorm of thunder and lightning, accom- 
panicd with hail of a ſurpriſing ſize, which laſted 
during the whole time of the battle, the ſun itſelf, to 
the utter amazement of every ſpettator, ſtood {till in 
the firmament, and thus prolonged the day far beyond 
its uſual extent, that the Hebrews might have ſuffi- 
cient day-light to complete their vittory over their 
enemies. The five kings fled for ſafety to andputs them 
the cave of Makkada, where they were all to death. 
diſcovered by Joſhua, who put them to death. The 
circumſtance of the progreſs of the ſun being ſtopped 
is fully authenticated in the copies of the ſacred wri- 
tings, which are depofited in the templet. After 
this victory, Joſhua marched the army back to the 
hilly part of Canaan, where he put great numbers of 
the people to the ſword, acquired a large booty in 
cattle, and then returned with his troops to Gilgal. 

The fame of the military actions of the Hebrews. 
ſpread univerſal terror through the land. Neverthe- 
leſs, the kings of that part of the country of Canaan 
which hes contiguous to Mount Libanus, and to the 


of the fame of him, and all that he did in Egypt, &æc. The idea 
which they had conceived ſhould have put them upon ſome other ex- 
edient than that of lying and deceit. They ſhould have anquired 
into the cauſe of God's — againſt them; they ſhould have ac- 
knowledged that it was their grievous fins which drew down his 
heavy judgments upon their nation; and after they had repented, 
they ſhould have left the reſt to Providence. | 


The victories of this day are the moſt wonderful of any obtained 
by the Ifraelites, on account of the remarkable interpoſition of the 
Moſt High. The miracles which were performed were ſuited to 
convince the Heathens of the abſurdity of their ſuperſtitions, and that 
the deities they worſhipped, which were the ſun, moon; and ftars, 
were ſubject to the God of Iſrael. Hail- ſtones were poured from hea- 
ven in great abundance, and the ſun and moon were ſtayed in their 


courſe, to ſhew that the God of Iſrael fought for Iſrael! 
plains, 


* 
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plains, as alſo the kings of the Philiſtines, united 
their forces, with the view of attacking the He- 
brews, and encamped, with an army conſiſting of 
three hundred thouſand foot, ten thouſand horſe, 
and two thouſand chariots, near a city named Be- 
rothe, which is ſituated at a {mall diſtance from the 
Upper Cœdeſia, in the province of Galilee. The 
formidable appearance of this army greatly diſpirited 
both the Iſraelites and their general; inſomuch that 
their fear fell little ſhort of deſperation : but the Al- 
mighty reproaching them with their cowardice, and 
dithdence of his power to protect them, and renewing 
his aſſurances of victory, he enjoined them to ham- 
ſtring the horſes, and conſume the chariots of the 
enemy with fire; thus encouraged, they quickly 
recoyered their reſolution, and boldly marched 
againſt the foe, with the fulleſt confidence of ſucceſs. 
On the fifth day the armies joined battle, and the 
conteſt was maintained for a conſiderable time, with 
The Canaan. Equal obſtinacy. The Canaanites were, 
ites ſubdued however, at length broken and put to 
and extermi- flight, and the laughter of them was fo 
their country great as almoſt to exceed belief: all the 
potleſſed by kings being killed, and their whole army 
the Iirzelites. jn a manner annihilated : and ſuch was the 
fury of the victors, that when there remained none of 
the enemy to kill, they wreaked their vengeance on 
the horſes and chariots. This deciſive victory put 
Jothua in poſſeſſion of the whole country. He made 
himſelf maſter of their cities, and deſtroyed the inha- 
bitants where-ever he could find them. The very 
nation became, at length, extinct, fave a ſmall num- 
ber of perſons, who fortunately effected their retreat 
to certain _m_ of conſiderable ſtrength. And all 
theſe ſucceſſes were obtained in the ſhort ſpace of 
five 8 | | 

After this victory Joſhua marched from Gilgal, and 
encamped on the mountains ar Siloe, where he 
fixed the tabernacle, and | ſed to remain till an 
opportunity ſhould offer foi .retting a temple; the 
ſituation of the place being 2 adapted to that 
Joſhua ereas deſign. From thence he repaired, ac- 
an altar at companied by all the people, to Sichem, 
Sichem. where, according to the command and 
on of Moſes, he eretted an altar. He then 
eparated his army into two bodies, one of which he 
poſted on Mount Garizim, and the other on Mount 
Gebal; 1 to each an equal number of the 
prizſts and levites; and on the latter of the two 
mountains he built another altar. On this altar they 
ſacrificed, and, after denouncing the malediQions 
formerly recited, and cauſing them to be inſcribed 
upon the altar, they returned back to Siloe. 
Joſhua was now far advanced in years, and, reflec- 
ting that the Canaanites ſtill retained poſſeſſion of ſe- 
veral places, which art and nature had combined to 


$ The firſt lot that came up was for the tribe of Judah, that the 

prophecy of Jacob, with regard to the preheminence of that tribe, 

might be fulklled. This lot was ouly a quantity of land for the whole 
2 
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{ render in a manner = Joſhua 10 « general 
e 


mbly of the people afembly, Jo- 


onvened a general a 
K 8 ſhua remin1s 


at Siloe, which was very numerous, an 
all their proceedings were condutted with God's good- 
the utmoſt harmony. Joſhua, in a very wet them. 


conciſe ſpeech, acquainted them with the cauſe of 


their being ſummoned together. He began with re- 
preſenting to them the numerous ſucceſſes with which 
God had been pleaſed already to favour them, in 
conſequence of their religious obſervance of his laws; 
one and thirty monarchs having been diſpoſſeſſed by 
them of their dominions: he obſerved, however, 
that the Canaanites ſtill retained poſſeſſion of many 
ſtrong cities, the conqueſt of which would neceſſarily 
take up a conſiderable time ; and that, for this rea- 
ſon, he thought it adviſeable to permit thoſe tribes 
which had come to their aſſiſtance from the other fide 
of Jordan, to return home. He alſo recommended 
that a certain number of perſons ſhould be ſeletted 
out of each tribe, of reputed probity and ſkill, who 
ſhould be employed to take a ſurvey of the whole 
land of Canaan, and to return a faithful report there- 
of, with all poſſible diſpatch. 

This — 294k was — — 9 and, 
proper perſons being immediately choſen for the 
execution of this commiſſion, Joſhua appointed ſeve- 
veral able geometricians to attend and aſſiſt them. 

They were alſo inſtructed, excluſive of the eſtimate 
which they were to make of the extent of the coun- 
try, to form another of the comparative fertility of 
the ſoil in different parts: for in Canaan there are 
many long tracts of land, which, when ſet in compe- 
tition with ſome others, may be deemed fruitful, but 
which bear no 1 in fertility to the ground in 
the neighbourhood of Jericho and Jeruſalem. The 
perſons who were commiſſioned to execute this buſi- 
neſs, were ten in number; anſwering to the tribes 
which were to partake in the diviſion of the country. 
Theſe commillioners, after an abſence of ſeven 
months, returned to Siloe with the eſtimates they had 
formed, at which place the tabernacle ſtill remained. 

Joſhua, hereupon, in the preſence of Caan diei 
Eleazar the high-prieſt, the elders, and ged by lot 
the princes of the tribes, divided the whole among the 
country by lot between the nine tribes, b 
and the half tribe of Manaſſes; proportioning each 
ſhare to the number of perſons in the tribe to which 
it was allotted h. 

Joſhua was now rendered incapable, by gum; 
age and 2 to diſcharge the du- te people to 
ties of bis ſtation; and, percerving that ane Fogg 
they to whom he intruſted the direction of 
affairs, as well as they who were deſtined to ſucceed 
him in the ſupreme command, were totally regard- 
leſs of the public welfare, he ſtrictly enjoined each 
tribe reſpettively, utterly to exterminate ſuch of the 


K 


tribe; unto every family of which a portion was aſſigned by Joſhua, 
and thoſe who were appointed to ſee that none were — and 


that they had every one a juſt portion. | f 
Canaanites 
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Canaanites as might remain in the ſeveral quarters 


which they had obtained for an inheritance; re- 
minding them alſo of the earneſtneſs with which Mo- 
| fron; equally qualified to condutt the moſt im 


ſes had recommended to them this meaſure ; and ex- 


preſſing his confidence of their paying all due atten- | 
| perſon in every reſpe& 5 to the execution of 


tion to the advice of their late legillator. He ſtrictly 
charged them to put the Levites in poſſeſſion of the 
remaining thirty-eight, out of the forty-eight cities 
aſſigned them by Moſes ; they having already obtain- 


ed thoſe ten cities which were ſituated in Amorrhea, | 


on the other ſide of the river Jordan. Of theſe cities 
three were appointed as places of refuge: in the diſ- 
trict belonging to the tribe of Judah, the city of He- 
bron was — apart for the above purpoſe; in that of 
the tribe of Ephraim, the city of Sichem; and Cedeſe, 


in the Upper-Galilee, in the portion of the tribe of | 


Naphtali : to all theſe regulations, from the great re- 
ſpett which they bore to the ordinances of Moſes, 
the people very willingly conſented. Joſhua then 
roceeded to ſhare the 2 which had been taken 
rom the Canaanites among his troops; which plun- 
der conſiſted of cattle and flocks, money, plate, 


houſehold furniture, and other articles to an incredi- 
ble amount; and every individual of the Hebrew ar- | 
my became enriched by the booty which fell to his lot 


on the preſent occaſion. 
Joſhua's laſt 


the people. all public buſineſs, convened an aſſembly 
of the elders, the princes ofthe tribes, and the magi- 
ſtrates, together with as many of the commonality as 
could conveniently attend. Ina pious and pertinent 
diſcourſe, which he had compoſed for that purpoſe, 
he repreſented to them the great obligations they 
were under to that An eing, who, from the 
very abyſs of miſery and diſtreſs, had raiſed them to 
the 1 pitch of reputation and r He en- 
joined them ſo to conduct themſelves in future, as to 
render themſelves worthy of a continuance of the di- 
vine favour and protection; aſſuring them in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, that their very exiſtence as a nation 
depended on the due obſervance of the commands of 
the Almighty Power. He conjured them to pay a 
proper attention to the advice he had given them, as 
e was now on the verge of his departure from this 
world, and had conceived that he could not employ 
the laſt moments of his life in any manner more to 
their advantage, than in inciting them to the ſtricteſt 
obſervance of their duty to God. He then took a 
great ſtone, and ſet it up under an oak, to be a wit- 
neſs againſt them, in caſe they denied their God, 
and worſhipped idols. 
Hit death ; Having pronounced theſe words, he ex- 
a pired, in\the one hundred and tenth year 
of his age, forty of which he had ſpent under the 
tutorage of M. 8, and had governed the people, in 


n 


bf Several of the Canaanitiſh kings remaining ſtill unconquered, 

and the number of the Iſraelites being greatly multiplied, they de- 

termined to drive out the Canaanites; and, in order to this, aſked of 

** by Urim and Thummim which of the tribes ſnould begin the 
0. 5. 


%. 


pating t 


quality of his ſucceſſor, for twenty-ſix years. He was 


articularly eminent for his — knowledge, and 
or his admirable faculty of expreſſion and perſua- 
8 important 
operations either of war or peace; and, in ſhort, a 
the high office to which God had appointed him. 
Nearly about this time alſo died, Eleazar and that of 


| the . * who was ſucceeded by his Eieazar.. 


ſon Phinchas. The tomb of Eleazar is ſtill to be ſeen 
in the city of Gabatha. 

The people having conſulted Phinehas relative to 
the farther proſecution of the war againſt the Canaan- 
ites |, received for anſwer that it was God's pleaſure 
that they ſhould continue it, but that they ſhauld 
commit the ſupreme management and direction there- 
of to the tribe of Judah. This tribe aſſociated to 


| themſelves the tribe of Simeon; and it was agreed, 


that mow ſhould mutually affiſt each other in extir- 
e Canaanites who ſtill remained unſubdued 
in their reſpettive diſtricts. 


Joſhua, perceiving that the infirmities of 
exhortation to age had now rendered him totally unfit for 


CHAP. I. 


The CANAANITES defeated, and King ADONIE- 
BEZEC made Priſoner. The ISRAELITES be- 
fiege FERUSALEM, and take HEBROMN by A, 
fault, Melancholy Hiſtory of a LEVITE, and hz 
Wife. The War of the BEN FAMITES, . 


A PONIBEZEG was at this period at 

the head of a formidable army in the i 
neighbourhood of the city of Bezec, wait- 
ing for an opportunity to engage the ene- 
my, over whom they expetted to obtain *. 


an eaſy conqueſt on account of the loſs they had ſuf. 


tained in the death of their general. The tribes of 
Judah and Simeon gave them battle, which was ſup- 
— with ſurpriſing bravery on both ſides, but at 
ength, ten thouſand of the Canaanites were put to the 
ſword, many taken priſoners, and the reſt fled from 
the fury of their conquerors. Adonibezec was among 
the number of captives, and he was condemned to 
have his fingers and toes cut off; he admitted this 
ſentence to be a merited judgment of heaven, for 
having himſelf inflited the ſame ſpecies of cruelty 
upon ſeventy-two kings. When this ſentence had 
been executed, he was conveyed to Jeruſalem, where 
he died and was buried. 5 5 

The Iſraelites traverſed the country, laying waſte 


che towns, and cole oy the parts through which they 
C3 


directed their cour — * length laid ſiege to Je- 
ruſalem, and gained poſſeſſion of the lower town 


inhabitants of which they put to death: but the ſitua- 
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war. Judah was ordered to attack the mountainous country, which 


was in the lot of his inheritance; according to the prophecy of 


Jacob, Gen. xlix. 8. 
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tion of the city itſelf, the ſtrength of the walls and the 


fortifications proving obſtacles not to be ſurmounted, 


Hebron taken they retreated to Hebron, to which place 
by form. they laid fiege and conquered it by aſ- 
ſault, great numbers of the people falling victims to 
the rage of the aſſailants. Among the dead were 
found many bodies of the race of giants, who were a 
— le ſo greatly ſurpaſſing the reſt of mankind in 

ulk and ſtature, and in other reſpetts ſo widely dit- 
fering from them, that great numbers who beheld 
them, imagined them to be a different 1 The 
bones of ſome of this gigantic race have been preſerv- 
ed, and expoſed as prodigies. 

The town of Hebron, which was a place of ſome 
importance, with two thouſand cubits of the circum- 


jacent ground, was aſſigned to the Levites; the other 


part of the territory having been granted to Caleb, in 
conformity to the determination and appointment 
which had been made by Moſes. Caleb was one of 
the perſons whom Mofes had deputed to reconnoitre 
the land of Canaan. A portion of land was alſo 
ven to the ſons of Jethro the Midianite, who was 
ather-in-law to Moſes, as a gratuity for having aban- 
doned their native country and joined the Iſraelites, 
ſharing the hazard of the war and the troubles which 
they encountered in the deſert. 
The Iſraelites now declined the reſolution of pro- 
ceeding to a war againſt the people of Canaan, whom 
they determined to employ in the occupation of hul- 
bandry, expetting to reap very conſiderable advan- 
tage from their labour. But being violently addicted 
to avarice and luxury, they ſoon became wholly re- 
-gardleſs of their duty to God, and of the diſcipline 
and legiſlative inſtitutions of their forefathers, yield- 
ing an implicit ſway to their inordinate appetites. 


Gedi dil. The Almighty being highly offended by 
— this depravity of conduct, ſignified to 


for their loth them, that they he ld meet a ſpeedy re- 
and luxury. tribution for ha neglected to proſe- 
cute the war, and that th. Canaanites themſelves 
ſhould execute the puniſhment denounced againſt 
them for their unſeaſonable lenity. They were ſo 
loſt to the principles of religion, that though this 
revelation of the lee will gave them ſome alarm, 


it was not ſufficient to induce them to commence 


hoſtilities. Their luxurious indulgences had ener- 
vated them, and deſtroyed their genius and inclina- 
tion for military exploits; and the profit derived 
from the tribute and labour of the Canaanites proved 


an additional motive to continue them in a ſtate of 


inactivity “. No regularity was obſerved in the elec- 
tion of the ſenators and other magiſtrates, nor obe- 
dience paid to the authority of the elders ; the peo- 

le endeavouring only to promote their ſeparate 
intereſts, without regard to the public welfare; and 


Though the extraordinary providence of the Deity might have 
ceaſes for a time, and though the Iſraelites were left to effe&t by 
natural means what they had hitherto effected by divine aſſiſtance, 
it is evident from this verſe, that they were able to diſpoſſeſs the Ca- 
naanites, had they not been unwilling. Their allowing them to 
become tributaries, when they were under an obligation to extirpate 


the government having arrived to a ſtate of total dif. 
ſolution, an inſurrection happened on the following 
occaſion, and the conſequence was an inteſtine war: 

In the lot of Ephraim was a Levite, who Inger of ue 
had married a woman of the city of Beth- tLevite's wiſe, 
lehem, and of the tribe of Judah, for whom abuſed by the 
he entertained the moſt tender and ardent mi 
affettion ; but as ſhe did not manifeſt an equal re- 
turn of paſſion, frequent differences happened be- 
tween them; and in the fourth month after their nup- 
tials, ſhe cloped, and returned to her parents. Griev- 
ed at this unfortunate circumſtance, he haſted in 

urſuit of her, and was entertained with the greateſt 
hothiality and kindneſs by her relations; and a re— 
conciliation being effected between him and his, wife, 
he propoſetl to return on the fifth day, but the friends 
being unwilling to leave each other, their departure 
was —— to a late hour. An aſs being provided 
to carry the woman, they ſet out, attended only by 
one ſervant, who, when they had proceeded about 
thirty furlongs, adviſed them to take an opportunity 
of ſecuring a lodging at ſome adjacent place, that 
they * 45 avoid the danger to which they would be 
expoſed by travelling by night, and in the country 
of an enemy; urging, that being obſerved on the 
road at a late hour, might ſubjctt them to injurious 
ſuſpicions. The city being at this time in poſſeſſion 
of the Canaanites, x & huſband was not inclined to 
take up his reſidence there, but reſolved to travel 
twenty furlongs further, in order to obtain an aſylum 
among his friends and allies. 

On the road towards Gabaa, a city in poſſeſſion 
of the tribe of Benjamin, they found then Io at 
a late hour of the night, deſtitute of all probability 
of procuring a lodging; but they were met by an 
eminent man of the wbe of Ephraim, who was re- 
turning from the country to his houſe at Gabaa, and 
he enquired the reaſon of their being abroad at ſo 
unſeaſonable a time; in anſwer to which, the huſband 
ſaid he was a Levite, and conducting his wife from 
her father's houſe to their own houſe, in the lot of 
Ephraim. From a principle of hoſpitality, and a re- 

ard to the tribe of which the travellers were mem- 

ers, the old man invited them to take ſhelter in his 
dwelling. This offer being accepted, ſome diſſolute 
young men of the town = in the woman an 
uncommon ſhare of beauty, and when ſhe had enter- 
ed the houſe, they knocked at the door, and inſiſted 
that ſhe ſhould be delivered to them. The old man 
expoſtulated with them on the heinous crime of vio- 
lating the principles of religion, humanity and com- 
mon juſtice, by perpetrating any violence upon his 

ueſt, who, being his kinſwoman and the wife of a 

evite, he was bound to protect. But theſe argu- 
ments were treated with contempt, and they obſti- 


them if they did not quit their idolatry, argued a great propenfity to 


their ſuperſtitions, was a direct violation of the divine command, 
was an act of _ rebellion againſt God, conſidered as their king, 
and involved them in all that train of miſeries and corruptions, 


. which had been denounced as the puniſhment, and were the natural 


effects of their puſillanimous lenity, 
nately 
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nately perſiſted in their demand of having the woman 


reſigned to them, uttering the moſt horrid impreca- 
tions, and threatening to cut the old man's throat if 
he continued to protect her. In this extremity, he 
offered them his own daughter inſtead of the Levite's 
wife ; judging it to be moſt eligible thus to preſdpve 
the rights of hoſpitality, and the faith of ſociety vat 
the expence of the reputation of a private family. 
But ſo determined were they on the exe- 
cution of their brutal deſign, that neither 
e interceſſion or argument would prevail; 
and in this diſpoſition they ſeized the woman, and 
forcibly conveyed her to their quarters, where the 
night was ſpent in ſcenes of the moſt profligate lewd- 
nel; and in the morning they ſuffered her to return. 


Shock ing con- 
duct of the 
men of Gabaa, 


- The — 6 event which had befallen her, over- 


whelmed her with grief, ſhame, and indignation 
againſt the ſpoilers of her honour, and contidering 
herſelf to be branded with the indelible ſtamp of in- 
famy, ſhe dreaded an interview with her huſband ; 
and ſo ſenſibly affected was ſhe by the peculiar deli- 
cacy of her ſituation, that upon approaching him, 


ſhe ſuddenly dropt down, and inſtantly expired. 


At firſt her huſband ſuppoſed her to be opprefled 
with fatigue, or hace, with a fainting fit, and en- 
deavoured to revive her, ſpeaking in the moſt ten- 
derly aftettionate terms, expreſſive of his unabating 
＋ and uttering the moſt ſoothing and pathetic 
aſſurances, that notwithſtanding the violence which 
had been offered to her, he did not conſider her as 
being degraded from the dignity of unblemiſhed vir- 
tue. But at length, he diſcovered that the animal 

wers were exhauſted ; and on this alarmin nou 
orti- 
tude : he put the corpſe on the aſs which his wife 
had rode, and conveyed it to his habitation ; where 
he ſeparated it into twelve parts, which he diſtributed 
among the twelve tribes. The perſons employed to 
deliver the parts of the body to the different tribes, 
were dirctted circumſtanially to relate the barba- 


rity hic, had been offered to the deceaſed, and to | 


particularile the parties concerned in the horrid 
wickednels. 


Indigaation The people were ſo much exaſperated 


of the other agony the perpetrators of this unparallel- | 
g | 


Cn. att of cruelty, that the, aſſembled be- 


fore the tabernacle at Siloe, determining immediate- | 
ly to aſſault the city of Gabaa, and execute an exem- | 


plary puniſhment upon the raviſhers. Hereupon 

the elders afſuaged the firſt impulſe of their rage, 

= repreſenting the unprudence of a precipitate de- 
a 


ration of war a gainſt their allies, and recommend- | 


ing a ſcrutiny into the merits of the cauſe in diſpute. 


would not admit of Raving recourſe to hoſtilities, 
Previous to a negociation for a compromiſe : they, 
therefore, adviſe 


n 


This was the ſame perſon whoſe zeal for the glory of God 
manifeſted on a former occaſion. The proper Cds was 


muſt have been between the death of Joſhua the appointment 


Ly urged that the laws and cuſtoms of the Iſraelites | 


that application might be made for | 


ha of this war {| 


* 
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giving up the offenders for the purpoſe of ſubjecting 
them to a puniſhment adequate to their guilt, urgin 
that, in caſe of a refuſal, they might then appea 
to the ſword for redreſſing the wrongs they had 
2 TIE . | 
n conſequence of this advice, the Iſ- 

raelites demanded the raviſhers; and they 1 
alledged, that they had determined to ua Re- 
pans the particular perſons who had FP 
een guilty of the offence, rather than involve the 
community in the cauſe of theſe profligate indivi- 
duals. But the inhabitants of Gabaa gave an abſo- 
lute refuſal, declaring, that they held it not conſiſtent 
with the principles of honour to yield ſubmiſſion from 
an apprehenſion of a war; that they were not defi- 
cient in point either of power or military ſkill; and 
that they were unanimouſly determined to maintain 
their cominon defence with unremitting ardor. High- 
ly incenſed by this reply, the Iſraclites joined in a 
olemn covenant againſt contratting marriage with 
the tribe of Benjamin, and to proſccute a war againſt 
that people with a degree of vigour equal to that 
manifeſted by their progenitors againſt che Ca- 
Naanitcs. 

In conſequence of this reſolution, they 


: Th 
marched againſt the enemy, the army be- nice defeated 
ing compoled of four hundred thouſand * + gag 


men; and they were oppoſed by the Ben- 
jamites with a force of twenty-five thouſand fix hun- 
dred, including five hundred lingers, ſo particularly 
dextrous in their profeſſion, that they were equally 
certain of their mark, whether uſing their imple- 
ments with the left or right hand. The armies joine 

battle in the neighbourhood of Gabaa, and the Ben- 
jamites obtained a victory, and put twenty-two 
thouſand of their enemies to death, and the ſlaughter 
would in all probability, have been much more con- 
ſiderable had not a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities been 
cauſed by the appearance of night. The Benjamites 
returned triumphant to the city, and the Iſraelites 
repaired to their camp, in the utmoſt diſorder, and 
under a great depreſſion of ſpirits. On the follow- 
ing day the battle was renewed; and in this conteſt 
allo, the Iſraelites were defeated, with the loſs of 
eighteen thouſand men. So greatly were they af- 
fected by theſe misfortunes, that the — to- 
wards Bethel, obſerving a ſolemn faſt on the next 


day, and, by the agency of Phinehas“ the high-prieſt, 


ſupplicating the Almighty to remove his diſpleaſure 
from them, and to grant them a ſuperiority over the 
Benjamites. ' 
The Almighty having liſtened to the 
prayers of the prophet and returned him 
a' favourable anſwer; the army was ſepa- Ine vid, ob 
rated into two bodies, one of which was ina promi 
drawn up in order of battle, and the other Hey. 
ſub-divided into parties of ambuſh, encompaſſing 


The Hrael- 
ites, ſuppli- 
cating the di- 


of the firſt judge ; for if we place it after the death of Samſon, (as 

in the book of Juiges,) Phinehas muſt have been upwards of 300 

years old, Re 
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the city. With a view to entice the Benjamites 
from the town, on the firſt attack the Hraelites re- 


treated, continuing to loſe ground in proportion as 


the enemy advanced; imagining victory to be ſe- 
cure, they evacuated the town, in expeQation of 
obtaining plunder ; but when they had arrived with- 
in a certain ſpace of the ambuſh, the Iſraelites faced 
about, and giving a ſignal for the other part of the 
army to fall upon the rear, fought with great fury, 


pur uing the Benjamites to a valley, where they were | 


urrounded, and twenty-five thouſand of them put 


to the ſword. A choſen body of ſix hundred intre- 


pid men, who had cut their Re through the midſt 
of the enemy's troops, too 
adjacent mountain. 
n The Iſraelites now proceeded to burn 
the city of Gabaa, and, without diſtinction 
Iſrelites. of age or ſex, they ſacrificed the inhabi- 
tants; and many other cities belonging to the Ben- 
jamites ſhared the ſame fate; and ſo implacable was 
the amimoſity conſequent on this diſpute, that the 
detached a party of twelve thouſand men again 
Jabes, a city af Gilead, which they ſubdued, and, on 
account of the Mhabitants having refuſed to eſpouſe 
the cauſe of the I 
jamites, they were all maſſacred, excepting only four 
undred virgins. 
. manner cut off from the main body, the 
fugitive Ben- I ſraelites experienced ſome compunttion 
nu at having carried their revenge to ſo great 
an extremity : and they propoſed the obſervance of 
a faſt, but not intending thereby to indicate a conſci- 
ouſneſs of having done wrong by inflicting a puniſh- 


ment upon the offenders againſt the law. They diſ- 


atched meſſengers to invite the return of the ſix hun- 
red men who had eſcaped to the mountains. They 
were found upon a rock cal ' thoa, by the perſons 
The Iſractizres Commiſſioned tc gat with them. As a 
relent and in- means to induce them to return, the meſ- 
8 ſengers pleaded the unhappineſs of their 
n. relations conſequent on their departure, 
ſympathizing with them in their own diſtreſſes, and 


repreſenting that the tribe to which they belonged 


would inevitably be deſtroyed if they longer perſiſted 
to oppoſe the deſired re- aſſociation; addin that, on 


condition of their 1 their lands, cattle, 


and other effects ſhould be faithfully reſtored. They 


- accepted the propoſals made by the meſſengers, ac- 


1 the puniſhment inflited upon them to 
be a righteous jugment of heaven for the offences 
they had committed, and ſubmitting themſelves to 
the authority of their ſuperiors, again connected 
themſelves in a fellowſhip with their tribe. 

Previous to the war, the Iſraelites had engaged, by 
the ſolemnity of an oath, not to intermarry with the 
tribe of Benjamin; fome expedient, therefore, be- 


» 4 2 


All the three great feſtivals were to be obſerved at the place 
where God had ſettled his habitation, which was now at Shiloh. 
Probably the feaſt here meant was that of tabernacles, which was a 


3 


up their quarters in an 


elites in the war againſt the Ben- 


The tribe of Benjamin _ in a 
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came neceſſary for providing wives for theſe ſix hun- 
dred men. One party were of opinion, Expedient for 
that as the oath was made under the 1m- 
pulſe of ſudden paſſion, it neceſſarily be- ;.maining 
came void: others held that the preſſing Benjamites. 
exigency of the matter depending, effectually dif. 
charged the obligation, alledging that the commiſſion 
of perjury could not be conſtrued to be a criminal 
act, if the party was not influenced by a malicious 
motive, nl that it would be more acceptable to the 
Almighty to diſpenſe with the obſervance of the obli. 
ation, than to exact a rigid obedience to it, and 
thereby expoſe a whole tribe to imminent danger, 
But the elders declared themſelves utterly averle to 
the very idea of perjury, and would not admit the 
force of any palliaiive circumſtances. The four hun- 
dred virgins who were preſerved from the ſlaughter 
at Jabes, were given in marriage to four hundred 
of the Benjamites; and for providing wives for the 
other two hundred, without violating the oath, one 
of the ſenators recommended the following expedi- 
ent: on an approaching feſtival*, which was cele- 
brated three times a year at Siloe, he adviſed that the 
Benjamites might be allowed to take ſuch virgins to 
wife as they might be able to carry off; adding that, 
if the fathers of the virgins ſhould apply for juſtice, 
the anſwer to them ſhould be, that they ought to 
have prevented the miſchief by a more circumſpett 
attention to the ſafety of their daughters; and that 
the ill- policy of creating diſagreements between the 
Iſraelites and Benjamites had been already proved 
by fatal experience. On the arrival of the feſtival 
above alluded to, the two-hundred Benjamites who 
remained in an unmarried ſtate, diſperſed them- 
ſelves in the town, and as the maidens were repairing 
towards the place where the cuſtomary ſolemnity was 
to be celebrated, they were ſurprized by the Benja- 
mites, each man ſeizing one of them, and conveyin 
her to his plantation. They now aſhduouſly apphe 
themſelves to the buſineſs of huſbandry, and were, 
at length retrieved from a miſerable and deſponding 
condition to a ſtate of great opulence and power. 
The Iſraelites now entirely relinquiſhed 74. Cana. 
the profeſſion of arms, and employed ites diſpoſſefs 
themſelves in rural occupations. The Ca- dhe Danites. 
naanites availed themſelves of this change of diſpoſi- 
tion, and formed a conſpiracy, intending ſo etfe&tu- 
ally to reduce them as to prevent all probability of 
their reviving into a formidable enemy. They train- 
ed up the people in the diſcipline of war, raiſed a 
powerful army, and provided chariots and other 
martial implements; they prevailed upon Aſcalon 
and Accaron, and n in the plains, to eſ- 
pouſe their cauſe. The Danites judging that they 
could not ſafely continue to reſide in the campaign 
country, fled for ſantuary to the mountains. Their 
force was not ſufficient ſucceſsfully to maintain a war, 


time of great joy, and was alſo the only ſeaſon wherein the Jewiſh 
virgins were allowed to dance, 


nor 
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nor would the produce of the land they poſſeſſed af- 
ford a ſubſiſtence in a tranquil ſtate : they, therefore 
difpatched five of their people to diſcover ſome fa- 
vourable ſpot for fixing their refidence in the inland 
part of the country. Adjacent to mount Libanus and 
the head of the lefler Jordan, theſe commiſſioners, 
aſter a day's journey, perceived a fertile, and every 
way commodious ſituation ; of which they made an 
immediate report to their tribe, who ſpeedily 
marched to the place, and there eretted a city, giv- 
ing it the name of Dan, from one of Jacob's ſons 
by whole name the whole tribe was diſtinguiſhed. 
The Iſraelites were now ſhamefully abandoned to 
indolence and luxury, and degenerated from a due 
obſervance of the laws and religion of the Almighty; 
and, in ſhort, the corruption and vices of the Ca- 
naanites prevailed amongſt them without controul, ſo 
that the government ſeemed to be threatened with a 


ſpeedy diflolution. 


—— —_ i 2 * 


HA P. MEL 


The Judgment of God upon the ISRAELITES, who 
are ſubdued by, and kept Eiglit Fears in Subjettion to 
CHUSARTH. 


Deptavity of "NR impiety and moral turpitude of 
— the Iſraelites proved ſo highly offen- 
ſive to God, that he withdrew his protection and ſup- 
port from them, and left them deſtitute of all hope of 
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enjoying that ſtate of happineſs which they had em- 
9 o many years of painful induftry to obtain. 


Vhile they were engaged in this profligate courſe of 
life, war was declared againſt them by Chuſarth, 
king of the Aſſyrians, who put to death a great num- 


ber of the Iſraelites ; conquered many of their toons 
by aſſault ; rendered others fubjett to him by treaty ; | 
impoſed burthenſome taxes on the people, and con- 


tinually annoyed them with various indignities and 


perſecutions. They remained in this miſerable ſitu- 


ation for the ſpace of eight years: but they were, at 
length, relieved from this oppreſſion, in the following 
manner, N 

They are de- 
livered from 
bondage by 
Kenaz, 


Kenaz, a man of the tribe of Judah, 
diſtinguiſhed for the ſtrength of his under- 


mated by a divine impulſe, determined to 
attempt ſome bold enterprize in favour of the Iſrael- 


— -- 


— and his great courage, being ani- 


ites, who were reduced to the greateſt extremity of 


diſtreſs. This reſolution he communicated to ſuch of 
his particular aſſociates as he was perſuaded he might 
{ately entruſt with ſo important a ſecret, and whom 
he knew to be men of ſteady and intrepid diſpoſi- 
tions, and diffatisfied with the meaſures purſued in 
conducting the affairs of the government. It was 


—— 


+ This was the next enemy who oppreſſed the children, of [ſrael ; 

for, ſince they worſhipped the gods 45 the people round about them, 

It was fit they ſhould be puniſhed by thoſe very people. He poſſeſ- 

ſed 1 of Jericho; for though Joſhua had deſtroyed the town, 
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agreed, when the matter in queſtion had been delibhe- 
rately conſidered, that the firſt ſtep towards effetting 
the relief of the Hebrews, ſhould be to ſurprige the 
royal guards, and put the troops of the. garriſon to 
death : and this being accordingly executed with a 
ſingular degree of bravery, they acquired a high 
ſhare of martial reputation, nd chat party having 
gained confiderable ftrength, they found themſelves 
in a condition to engage in a fair battle with the Aſ- 
{yrians, over whom they obtained a complete victo- 
ry, obhging them to crofs the Euphrates, and reſto- 
— the — to the ineſtimable bleſſings of 

iberty. 

They returned the moſt grateful acknowledgments 
to Kenaz for the important ſervice he had rendered 
them, highly applauding the courage and conduct 
which he diſplayed in effetizng their deliverance ; 
and, as an inſtance of their gratitude, they unani- 


' mouſly elected him to prefide over them in the cha- 
. ratter of governor: he accepted this office, which he 


held for 


ſpace of — years, and then expired. 
Being again deſtitute of a ruler, the I. pe 
raelites degenerated from a due reverence degeneratiog, 
to God, and obedience to the laws, Their 2 eßprefled 
impolitic and irregular proceedings en- I 

couraged Eglon, the-king of the Moabites t, to com- 
mence a war againſt them; and be proved victorious 


in ſeveral engagements, and ſo effectually humbled 


them as to render them tributaries to him. Havi 


- accompliſhed this, he eſtabliſned his court at Jeri- 
cho, and for the ſpace of eight years, kept them in a 
- miſerable and almoſt ſtarving condition, inflicting 


continual oppreſſions upon them. But the Almighty 
attended to their ſupphcations, and in commiſeration 
of their ſufferings, — them from the perſecu- 
tion of the Moabites in the following manner: 
Ehud, a young man of Jericho, ſon of 
Gera, of the tribe of Benjamin, was of a 8 * 
articularly athletic make, and of a reſo- „ , 
fure diſpoſition; and he had the advantage Ehud, 
of uſing either hand with great dexterity, but he was 
moſt expert with the left. By means of preſents and 
other courtly offices, this man in ſinuated himſelf into 
the favour of the king, who repaid the attention 
ſhewn to him with familiarity and proſeſſions of 
friendſhip, which gained Ehud a conſiderable intereſt 
at court. Having furniſhed himſelf with a poniard, 
which he girded to his right- ſide, he repaired to the 
palace, being attended by two ſervants, who were di- 
retted, if occaſion ſhould require, to aſſiſt in conceal- 
ing the weapon; and under pretence of making the 
king a preſent, he was admitted to him, in the mid- 
dle of the day, at which time the guards were with- 
drawn, and moſt of the people retired to dinner. 
Ehud preſented a gift to the king, who afterwards 
— for refreſhment to a cooler apartment. He 
now requeſted a private audience with Eglon, who, 


Humbling 
_ Ueemielves, - 


yet it is probable fortifications were erected on the ſpat where it 
ſtood, that they might the better keep that fertile country in ſub- 
jection. a 


Aa being 
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being ſeated on the throne, diſmiſſed the attendants. 
He now prepared to ſtrike the fatal blow; and being 
apprehenſive leſt he ſhould miſs his aim, he deter- 
mined to occaſion the king to riſe that he might be at 
a a greater certainty of 5 with effect. Pretend- 
ing that he had a matter to communicate from the 
Almighty, reſpecting a late dream, the king was ex- 
ceedingly anxious to learn what he had to divulge, 
lle kills and riſing, for the conveniency of attend- 
* Fglon. ing, Ehud feized that opportunity to 
{ſtrike the poniard into his heart, and, leaving the 
deadly inſtrument in the wound, he effected an 
eſcape, having cloſed the doors as he retreated from 
the building. During theſe tranſactions, the atten- 
dants remained quiet, leſt they ſhould diſturb the 
king, whom they imagined ta be in a ſleep. 

Ehud repaired immediately to Jeruſalem, and cau- 
ſed it to be privately circulated that, with a view to 
' reſtore the people to the enjoyment of freedom, he 

had put the 6; to death. This circumſtance proved 
high] 7 agreeable to them; and they diſperſed men to 
ſound trumpets through the country, which was the 
method of aſſembling the people. Towards evening 
the king's attendants became apprehenſive that ſome 
— ocagry accident had occurred, and upon go- 
ing into the apartment, they perceived that their 
royal maſter had been murdered, and experienced 
an aſtoniſhment beyond the power of words to de- 
ſcribe. Signals were immediately given for the 
guards to aſſemble, but before they could be collett- 
ed, great numbers of the Iſraclites forced into the 
palace, and in the firſt impulſe of their rage, flaugh- 
tered many of the enemy, about ten thouſand of 
whom endeavoured to eſcape to the Py of Mo- 
ab, but the fords and paſſes being previouſly poſſeſ- 
ſed by the Iſraelites, their retreat was ſo effectually 
intercepted, that not a ſingle man eſcaped. Thus 
were the Hebrews releaſed from the tyrannous yoke 
of the Moabites; and as ar a: novledgment for the 
benefits derived from the att of Ehud, they in- 
veſted him with the govern.,.cat. He continued in 
the adminiſtration eighty years, and then died. Ex- 
cluſive of the merit of the above noble exploit, on va- 
rious accounts his memory deſerves to be honourably 
tranſmitted to poſterity. He was ſucceeded by Sham- 
gar, the ſon of Anath, who died before the expirati- 
on of the firſt year of his government. 


: rr. IV. 


The HEBREWS, oppreſſed by FABIN, are ſet free 
_ by DEBORAH and BARAK. 


 Incorrigidi- — Dor was the perverſeneſs of the 
— the 1 Iſraelites, that, notwithſtanding they 
e, found themlelves continually involved in 


* This word, in ſome places, denotes a perſon inſpired by God 
to foretel future events, and work miracles ; in others, it ſignifies 


one endued with extraordinary talents for underſtanding the word 


6 calamities, the natural conſequence of their 


iſregard of every inſtitution, divine and human 
they could not be induced to alter their conduct, and 
to return to their obedience. They were no ſooner 
freed from the bondage of one nation, than they be- 
came the ſlaves of another; and, in the preſent in- 
ſtance, paſſed from under the tyranny of Eglon, 
king of Moab, to that of Jabin, king of the Ca- 
naanites. 

The city of Azor, ſituated on the banks of the lake 
Samachonitis, was the metropolis of the dominions 


of Jabin, whoſe army conſiſted of three hundred 


thouſand foot, ten thouſand horſe, and three thou- 
ſand chariots, the command of which was conferred 
on Siſera, who after repeatedly defeating the He- 
brews in various pitched battles, at length reduced 
them to ſubjection, and rendered them tributary to 
his ſovereign. In this abjett condition, as a puntſh- 
ment for their 1mpicty and ingratitude, they were 
ſuffered to continue for the ſpace of twenty years. 
However, at the expiration of that period, they 
manifeſted ſome ſigns of repentance, and appeared 
to be convinced that the ries to which they had 
been ſo long expoſed, were the natural conſequence 
of their apoſtaſy from the religion of their pg, i. 
anceſtors. Under this conviction, they tercedes for 
applied themſelves to a certain eminent them. 
propheteſs“, named Deborah, requeſting her to in- 
tercede in their behalf with the Almighty, that he 
would be pleaſed to deliver them from the perſecu- 
tions of their mercileſs oppreſſors. God was pleaſed 
to condeſcend to her requeſt, and ordered her to 
enjoin the Iſraelites, in his name, to elect Barak one 
of the chiefs of the tribe of Napthali, for their 
commander. 

Deborah, accordingly, ſent for Barak, and di- 
retted him to aſſemble a body of 10,000 choice men, 
and to lead them againſt the enemy without delay ; 
deeming the ſmallneſs of the number a matter of no 
kind of conſequence, as God had promiſed to grant 
them victory. Barak, - nevertheleſs, peremptorily 
refuſed to engage in the enterprize unleſs ſhe would 
accompany him ; to which, after reproaching him 
ſeverely foryhus relinquiſhing to a woman the ho- 
nour of the ynmand to which God had Ban made 
appointetl him, Yhe at length conſented. commander. 
Tis matter bejn fouled, Barak aflembled his 
troops and t poſt on Mount Tabor; and Siſera, 
by the conſmand of Jabin, marched out to give him 
battle. For a ſhort time, the two armies lay en- 
camped within ſight of each other; but the Hebrews 
were ſo terrified at the great diſparity of numbers 
between their enemy's army and their own, that 
both the ſoldiers and their leader were on the point 
of retiring in the moſt daſtardly manner, without 
even ſtriking a blow: when Deborah, by the force 
of cxhortations, and aſſurances of God's rw and 


— 


of God, and explaining it to others. Deborah was a propheteſs 
in the latter ſenſe, and was endued with the gift of wiſdom, which 
qualified her to inſtruct, to direct, and to govern, 


protettion, 


Chap. V.) 
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protection, prevailed on them, wih no ſmall difh- 
culty, to abide the event of a battle. At 
the very commencement of the attack 
there aroſe a violent ſtorm of rain and 
hail, which, being driven by the wind full in the 
face of the Canaanites, obliged them to ſhut their 
eyes, to preſerve them from the fury of the tempeſt ; 
rendered their bows and ſlings totally uſeleſs; and 
benumbed their hands to that degree, as to prevent 
them from availing th mſelves of thoſe weapons 
which were adapted to the purpoſe of a cloſe fight. 
This tempeſt, which ſo — annoyed the Canaan— 
ites, proved of not the leaſt prejudice to the He- 
brews; but, on the contrary, ſerved to increaſe 
their confidence in the divine aid. In ſhort, the 
Canaanites were totally routed; and, reckoning 
thoſe who fell in the engagement, thoſe who were 
trod to death by the horſes, thoſe who were cruſhed 
to pieces by the chariots, and thoſe who were killed 
in the purſuit, the whole of this immenſe army was 
utterly deſtroyed. 


The Canaan- 
ites over- 
thrown, 


and Siſera When Siſera perceived that his troops 
their general were flying on all ſides in the utmoſt diſ- 
ſlain by Jagel. 


order and confuſion, and that the day was 
inevitably loſt, he leaped from his chariot, and took 
refuge at the houle of a woman named Jael, by birth 
a Kenite, who received him with every outward de- 
monſtration of friendſhip and kindneſs. Being to- 
tally exhauſted with the toil and fatigue of the day, 
he requeſted her to give him ſome drink, and ſhe, 
accordingly, brought him a draught of ſour milk, 
which he ſwallowed with the utmoſt eagerneſs, and 
immediately fell into a profound ſleep. When Jael 
perceived the ſituation bs was in, ſhe took an iron 
nail*, and, approaching him without the leaſt noiſe; 
drove it through his temple into the ground; in 
which condition ſhe expoſed his body to the view of 
the Iſraelites, who came ſoon afterwards to her houſe 
in ſearch of him. Thus was the prediction of Debo- 
rah to Barak verified: that the honour of the victory 
ſhould in part be due to a woman. 

Barak atterwards directed his march towards Azor, 
and meetixg with Jabinon the way, encountered and 
ſlew him. He next made himſelf maſter of the city, 
which he razed from the very foundation; and from 


this time continued to govern Iſrael for the ſpace of 


about forty years. 

The Midia= Soon after the deaths of Deborah and 
ge ec. . Barak, which happened nearly about the 
flave the Ifra. ſame time, the” Midianites uniting their 
elites, forces with thoſe of the Amalekites and 
the Arabians, attacked the Iſraelites, and vanquiſhed 
them in ſeveral battles; plundering and laying waſte 
their country, for the Fall term of ſeven ſucceſſive 
years. The Iſraelites were at length compelled to 
abandon their habitations on the plains, and to fly 


* 


* 'That is, one of the nails or great pins with which tents are 
faſtened to the ground, The original is very emphatical, and 
ſeems to have loſt ſome of its force by the inſertion of the parti- 
cles in our verſion ; for, according to the Hebrew, the latter part 


for refuge to.the mountains, where they dug vaults 
and caves, both for the 7 of ſheltering them- 
ſelves from the purſuit of their enemies, and of ſe- 
creting ſuch of their effects and proviſions as they 
had been able to fave from the general depredation. 
The Midianites, however, did not attempt to ob- 
ſtruct them from cultivating their land in the winter; 
but conſtantly deprived them of the fruits of their 
toil when the harveſt ſeaſon arrived. Thus were the 
Hebrews reduced to the moſt abjett ſtate of miſery 
and want, and, in this 2 placing all their 
hopes of relief in prayers and ſupplications to the 
Almighty, as their laſt reſort, were delivered, as re- 
lated in the next chapter. 


— 


. 


GIDEON delivers the HEBREWS from the Bondage 
| of the MIDIANITES. 


S Gideon, the ſon of Joas, and one of Ggidew vidt- 

the chiets of the tribe of 12 ed by an an- 
on a certain occaſion ſecretly threſhing a 
{mall quantity of corn in a place where he had been 
accuſtomed to preſs his grapes; not daring to make uſe 
of his threſhing floor for that purpoſe, leſt he ſhould 
be detected by the Midianites; an angel appeared to 
him, in the ſhape of a young man, and felicitated 
him on his happineſs, in poſſeſſing the favour of the 
Almighty in an eminent —.— It is hardly cre- 
dible,” replied Gideon, “ that a man in my diſtreſſed 
circumſtances ſhould be thus diſtinguiſhed by the 
Creator of the univerſe.“ The viſion bade him take 
courage, and, from that hour, to employ all his 
thoughts in deviſing the means of delivering his coun- 
trymen from the bondage under which they had ſo 
long groaned. © Both my own incapacity,” ſaid 
Gideon, “ and the weaknels, in point of numbers, 
of the tribe to which I belong, effettually cut off all 
hopes of ſucceſs in an enterprize of this nature.” 
The angel made anſwer, that God would ſupply 
whatever might be deficient in him, and that under 
his conduct the Iſraelites ſhould certainly prove vic- 
torious. The particulars of this affair having been 
communicated by Gideon to ſeveral of his compani- 
ons, they expreſſed the fulleſt confidence in the pre- 
diction, and, accordingly, quickly, aſſembled an 
army of ten thouſand choice men, who were deter- 
mined to encounter every danger in ſupport of the 


common cauſe. 


Mean time, the Almighty appeared to 
Gideon in a dream, and gave him further 
inſtructions in what manner to proceed, in words to 
the following effect: “In order to give you the 


U 


His dream. 


—— 


of the verſe in our tranſlation ſhould be, „And ſmote the nail 
into his temples, and it faſtened itſelf into the ground; and he was 
falt aſleep, and he was wearied, and he was dead.“ | 


ſtrongeſt 
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ſtrongeſt conviction that victory is derived from 
above, and that all human {ſtrength is vain without 
the divine aid, lead your army, in the moſt ſcorch- 
ing time of the day, to the banks of the river Jordan, 
and take particular notice of the manner in which the 
ſoldiers drink. Such of them as ſhall lay themſetves 
along upon the ground, and ſhall drink with appar- 
ent compoſure and unconcern*, you may depend 
upon as men of courage and reſolution, and fit for 
the dehgn you have in meditation; but, with reſpett 
to thoſe who drink in haſte, and with viſible marks of 
confuſion in their countenances, they are attuated 
by a fear of the enemy, and muſt not, on any ac- 
count, be conhded in.” Gideon obeyed, and upon 
trial found no more than three hundred men who an- 
ſwered to the firſt deſcription. With this handful of 
men he took poſt on the banks of the river : but not 
without ſtrong apprehenſions reſpecting the event of 
the-enterprize. . To calm his fears, the Moſt High 
ordered him to go ſecretly over to the enemy's camp 
that night, accompanied by one of his ſoldiers, where 
he ſhould learn ſome particulars which ſhould revive 
his drooping courage. He accordingly repaired to 
the. camp of the Midianites, taking with him his own 
{ſervant Phuran. 

Gideon divided his little army into three 
bodies of one hundred men each, and 
having received orders from God to at- 

„ tack the enemy during the night, att' e 
expiration of the fourth watch, he led them to the 
charge; each man carrying in one hand a pitcher 
containing a burning lamp, in order that they might 
attack the foe by ſurprizc. and in the other a ram's 
horn, to ſerve” inftead of a trumpet. The prodigi- 
ous number of camels which the enemy had, and the 
variety of nations of which their army was compoſed, 
each being diſtinctly poſted, neceffarily occaſioned 
their camp to take up a very conſiderable extent of 
ground; the whole, being enge d within one com- 
mon line of circumvallation. e Hebrews were or— 
dered by Gideon, upon thei arrival at the enemy's 
camp, to break therr pitchers, and, ſounding their 
horns, each man with his lamp in his hand, to begin 
The Migja- the attack with loud ſhouts. In full confi- 
nites diſcom- dence that God would grant them a com- 
ted, 1 » "Þ- : 

plete victory, they ſtrictly adhered to the 
orders they had received, and the enemy, by this 
ſtratagem, were thrown into ſo great a confuſion and 
conſternation, to which the darkneſs of the night, 
the medley of languages, and thoſe impreſſions of 
terror which would not permit them to diftinguith be- 


Gideon's ſtra- 
tagem in at- 
tacking the 
enemy. 


Ihe means for this end was to leſſen the numbers of Gideon's 
army, and this expedient was well adapted to that purpoſe. The 
ſeaſon of the year was ſultry, the generality of the ſoldiers were 
weary, were faint, were thirſty; bay it was probable that the great- 


eſt number, when led to the refreſhing ſtream, would indulge them- 


ſelves in drinking copious draughts of water. Few of them could 
be ſuppoſed temperate enough to teſiſt the temptation ; and it was 


highly probable that this expedient would contribute to thin the 


army. This ſeems to be the intention of this experiment, and ex- 


plains the text in a more nat ral and conſiſtent manner, than the 
opinion of Joſephus, Theodort, and Grotius, who imagine that they 


who lapped the water weie oA timorous diſpoſition, and were cho- 


ſen as the propereſt inſtruments to'aggrandize the idea of the divine 


2 


tween friend an fe, all greatly contributed, that 
they turned their arms upon each other, every man 
imagining the perſon next him to be an enemy. The 
ſlaughter, in ſhort, was amazingly great; yet the 
number of thoſe flain by the Itraelites bore but a 
ſmall proportion to that of thoſe who fell by the 
hands of — own aſſociates. When the reſt of the 
Iſraelites inhabiting the country received intelli- 
gence of this ſignal defeat, the — diſpatched 
various parties of troops, to take poſſeſſion of all the 
paſſes and paſlages of the mountains, rivers, and tor- 
rents, in order to cut off the retreat of the and their two 
enemy, vaſt numbers of whom they put to Kings ſlain. 
the ſword, and among the reſt, two of their kings, 
Oreb and Zeh. | 

The wretched remains of this vaſt body of men, 
conſiſting of about eighteen thouſand, with much 
difficulty effected a retreat, and took poſt on a ſpot 
as far diſtant as they conveniently could from the 
Hebrew camp. Albough the army-of Gideon had 
undergone great fatigue in the late action, he never- 
theleſs continued the purſuit of this remnant of the 
Midianites, and, coming up with them, totally 
routed the whole party ; taking priſoners their two 
commanders, the princes Zebin and Hezabon ; and 
putting the reſt to the ſword. In theſe different en- 
gagements there fell, of the Midianites and their al- 
lies, nearly one hundred and twenty thouſand men; 
and the booty taken by the Iſraelites, conſiſting of 
gold, ſilver, rich ſtuffs, camels, aſſes, and other ar- 
ticles, was of an immenſe value. Gideon upon his 
return home put to death the two Midianitiſh princes 
mentioned above. 


The tribe of Ephrain, however, to which Gideon paci- 
he belonged, jealous of the great reputa- bes the mur- 
tion which he had acquired, affected to be muring krk⸗ 


highly offended at/his conduct in engag- 
ing the enemy without their privity or concurrence, 
and were on the /point of raiſing arms againſt him; 
but Gideon, whbſe modeſty and moderation were 
equal to his vaſour, averted the impending ſtorm, 
by repreſenting to them that throughout the whole of 
the late tranſactions he had atted under the immedi- 
ate direction of the Almighty ; and that they were 
- prof entitled with himſelf to a ſhare in the honour 
of the victory, although it had pleaſed God to allot 
to him the moſt active part therein. 

Having thus accompliſhed the deliver- me is continu- 
ance of his country, Gideon would gladly «4 governor 
have relinquiſhed the command with l his death 


which he had been inveſted f; but he ſuffered him- 


Omnipotence ; whereas it 1s evident from the context, that they 
who were of a fearful diſpoſition had been diſmiſſed before : the con- 
jecture of Jarchi, that chey who kneeled down were by that means 
diſcovered to have been the worſhippers of Baal, and were rejected 
upon that account, is a far-fetched conceit, which has not the leaſt 

foundation in Scripture. | 
+ It ſeems, they wanted to make him a king ; but Gideon, who 
was too well acquainted with the nature of the theocracy to be cor- 
rupted with the proſpect of a crown, pioully rejects their offer: an 
offer which at the ſame time as it digniſies the character of Gideon, 
ſhews the Iſraelites to be loſt to every principle of gratitude towards 
their heavenly king, who had reſcued them from miſery and de- 
ſtruction by an inexpreſſible ſeries of miracles, cf 
ey 


4 


Chap. VI. 


ſclf, at length, to be prevailed on, by the earneſt in- 
treaties an importunities of the people, to continue 
in his office as judge ; which he for the ſpace of 


forty years; enatting laws, and adminiſtering juſtice 
with ſuch tri — — that not one inſtance 
is deciſions, throughout 


occurred of an 22 from 
rael. 


the whole period during which he governed 


He died in an advanced age, and was buried in his 


native place, the land of Ephraim. 


G NAR. N 


Cruelty and tyrannical Conduct of ABIMELECH. 
The AMMONITES and PHILISTINES ſubdue 
the HEBREWS. They are reſcued from Slavery 


ly JEPHTHAH. ABSAN, ELON, and ABDON, 


ceſſrvely govern ISRAEL. 
HE iſſue which Gideon left were 


Abimelech * 
uſurps the ſeventy legitimate ſons, by various 
government women, and one natural ſon by his con- 
and kills all cubine Druma, whom he named Abime- 
except Johan, lech. Soon after the death of Gideon, 
who eſcapes. Abimelech repaired to Sichem, where 


the kindred of his mother reſided. From them he 
obtained a ſupply of money, and, finding them to 
be men of diſſolute lives, and qualified for the per- 
petration of any manner of wickedneſs, he engaged 
a certain number of them to accompany him on his 
return. Immediately upon his arrival at his father's 
houſe he put all his brethren to death, except Jothan, 
who fortunately eſcaped his cruelty, by concealing 
himſelf fo ſecretly as to baffle every endeavour to 
diſcover his retreat. Having by this means ſeized 
on the ſupreme power*; Abimelech openly —— 
the — contempt of every ordinance, divine an 

human, exerciſed his authority in a manner which 
drew upon him the univerſal odium. During theſe 
tranſactions, Jothan, who had eſcaped the general 
maſlacre of his brethren, for the ſpace of three years 
was compelled to lead a wandering life among the 
mountains, through fear of the reſentment of Abime- 
lech. In a ſhort time ſubſequent to this event, the 
Sichemites being impreſſed with a due ſenſe of the 
barbarity which had been executed on the ſons of G1- 
deon, baniſhed Abimelech from their city and tribe; 
which indignity he ſought every means to revenge. 

Zedul cauſes Zebul, one of the principal men among 
Gaal to beex- the Sichemites, and who had formerly 
pelledthecity. been the hoſt of Abimelech, contrived to 
give him private notice of the prattices which Gaal 
was carrying on againſt him; adviſing him, at the 
ſame time, to endeavour to ſeize his perſon, by ſta- 
tioning a party of his troops in ambuſh near the city ; 
engaging to lure him into the ſnare, and, when that 
deſign ſhould be effected, to reinſtate Abimelech in 


* He muſt not be conſidered as a judge, much leſs inted by 
God ; but as an uſurper, who dared to alter the divine govern- 
ment, by making himſelf a king. Probably the ambition of Abi- 


Nou. 5. 
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the favour of the citizens. This advice was adopted 
and Gaal, having imprudently remained too long in 
the ſuburbs, in company with Zebul, obſerved the 
troops of Abimelech advancing towards. the city, 
and mentioned the circumſtance to Zebul; but the 


latter pretended to be of a contrary opinion, and en- 


deavoured to perſuade him that it was the ſhadow of 
the mountains which he ſaw. Gaal, however, 2 
ſiſted in his former aſſertion, and was reproached b 
his companion with timidity, in thus retreating be- 
fore Abimelech, whom he had ſo repeatedly branded 
with cowardice. . This reproof induced him to lead 
his troops, though in ſome diſorder, againſt the ene- 
my ; but he was repulſed at the firſt onſet, and, after 
having loſt a few of his men, retired within the walls 
of the city. From this incident Zebul took occaſion 
to repreſent him to the people as a perſon deficient in 
valour, and thereby procured his expulſion. 

Abimelech led his army againſt The- Abimeleeh 
bes, of which city he made himſelf maſter Filled by a 
by aſſault; but the garriſon retired into . 
the citadel. Having advanced to the very gates of 
this edifice, with a full determination either to force 
them or ſet them on fire, a woman let drop from the 
top of the wall a large piece of a mill-ſtone, which, 
falling on his head, beat him from his horſe. Per- 
ceiving, when he had in ſome degree recovered him- 
ſelf from the blow, that the wound which he had 
received was mortal, he ordered his armour-bearer 
to —_—_ him inſtantly, that it might not be ſaid 
that he died by the hands of a woman. He was 
obeyed; and paid the forfeit of his barbarit;2s to his 
brethren and the Sichemites. Immediately after the 
death of Abimelech, his army diſbanded ; each man 
returning to his own habitation. 

A Gileadite named Jair, of the tribe of jut made go- 
Manaſſes, was the next who undertook vernor. 
the government of Iſrael. This man, in every in- 
ſtance, enjoyed great happineſs, but particularly in 
the poſſeſhon of a numerous and deſerving progeny ; 
being the father of thirty ſons, equally — for 
their virtue and bravery, and of high rank and au- 
2 in the country in which they dwelt. He oth- 
ciated in this poſt twenty-two years, died in an ad- 
vanced age, and was buried in the city of Camon, 
in the land of Gilead. | 

At this period the Hebrews were become totally 
regardleſs of their duty both to God and man; and 
this extreme depravity rendered them ſo deſpicable 
in the eyes of their neighbours, the. Ammonites and 
Philiſtines, that they invaded their country with 2 
powerful army, and with great facility made an en- 
tire conqueſt of all that part thereof which lies on 
this ſide Jordan, intending to paſs the river, and! 
ſubdue the remainder. In this dilemma, the Iſrael - 
ites, as was cuſtomary with them when they chancel 
to be involved in any great calamity, again had re» 


3 ** 


melech, and his dreadful end, fo terrified the Iſraelites, that the: 
did not attempt to elect another king; but wiſely ſubmiucd to tho 
judges whom God was pleaſed to place oves them. 

B b .cour's 


— — . 


— 


courſe to ſacrifices and ſupplications to God for de- 
liverance; and even this extorted repentance pro- 
cured from the Almighty a promiſe of pardon and 
aſſiſtance. The Ammonites having at this time in- 
vaded the land of Gilead, the inhabitants took up 
arms with a view of repelling their attacks, and be- 
ing deſtitute of a leader, ſolicited Jephthah, a man 
highly eſteemed among them both for his courage 
; and conduct, and bb 

FF troops In his own pay, to take upon him for life the 
1 command of their army. 

| Jephthah refuſed, at firſt, to compl 


1 f 

-* He is ſuc- ; 111 , 
| 5 ceeded by with their — ; upbiding chokwich 
' Jephthah: baſeneſs, in thus applying to him in their 


© diſtreſs, to whom they had formerly denied all aſſiſ- 


' 'tance at a time when he ſtood in the utmoſt need of 


aid againſt the cruel perſecutions of his brethren. 


eſpouſe their cauſe, he at length yielded to their ſo- 
licitations, and was accordingly inveſted with the 
ſupreme command of their troops. 

rated his own forces 


who marches Havin incor 
2gainft the With thoſe of the Hebrews, Jephthah 
Ammonites. marched to Miſpah, from whence he dil- 


patched embaſſadors to the king of the Ammonites, to 
repreſent to him the injuſtice of which he was guilty, 
in thus invading the country to which he had no rea- 
ſonable pretenſion. This charge the king retorted 
upon the Iſraelites, who, he obſerved, after their 
departure- from Egypt, had, without any other 
ri Jt than merely that of conqueſt, poſſeſſed them- 
{elves of the country of the Ammonites; perempto- 
rily enjoining them to quit the ſame, and to ſeek 
ſome more dihant reſidence. Jephthah replied, that 
x the Ammonites, inſtead of complaining that the 
1 Hebrews had eſtabliſhed themſelves in Amorrhæa, 
We ought rather to acknowledge he moderation of that 
people in permitting ther cetain the poſſeſſion of 
their own country of A. on, from which Moſes 
might have expelled them; concluding with a decla- 
ration, that the Hebrews would not, upon any ac- 
count, relinquiſh thoſe lands, in which they had 
been ſettled for the term of three hundred years, but 
would, with the divine aid, maintain themſelves 
therein againſt every effort of their enemies to diſ- 
poſſeſs them. The peremptorineſs of this declara- 
tion at once put an end to the treaty, and both par- 
ties prepared for war. 

When the two armies were in ſight of each other, 
Jephthah made a vow, that, if God ſhould be pleaſ- 
ed to permit him to return a conqueror, he would 
offer up in ſacrifice the hrit living creature he ſhould 
meet with upon his entrance into the city in which 


This paſſage has opened a ſpacious field for controverſy, in 
which the commentators have ranged themſelves on oppoſite tides : 
the whole ſtream of antiquity poſitively aſſerts that Jephthah ſacri- 
ficed his daughter; while ſeveral great names among the moderns 
have contended as warmly to prove that he did not. Ihe difkculty 
ariſes wholly from Jephthah's ſaying, verſe 31. MHhathever 
comerh forth hall ſurely be the Lord's, and I will offer it up as a 
burnt-effering. But, as Grotius pertinently obſerves, ſuppoſing a 
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ept a conſiderable body of | 


The Ifraelites, however, ſtill importuning him to 
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he reſided. He afterwards engaged the He defeats 


enemy, and put them totally to the rout ; them. 
purſuing them, with great ſlaughter, as far as the 
city of Manaith. He alſo made an irruption into the 


[-land of Ammon; taking and deſtroying ſeveral ci- 


ties, and dividing the booty, which was very conſi- 


derable, among his troops. This victory, in ſhort, 


emancipated the Hebrews from a bondage under 
which they had groaned for the term of eightecn 
years. 
The conduct of Jephthah, throughout 
the whole of this war, acquired him great 
and deſerved reputation; but upon his * vow. þ 
return home, an incident befel him which 1 
ſuddenly converted all his ſatisfaction into | 
the deepeſt ſorrow. For, when he was on the point 
of — city in which he reſided, the firſt per- 
fon whom he diſcovered was his only daughter, who, 
with a heart filled with joy, had come forth to mect 
him, and to congratulate him on his return. He 
was ſtruck with inexpreſſible horror at the ſight, and, 
in the utmoſt anguiſh of mind, acquainted her with 
the particulars of his fatal vow. Unmoved at the 
dreadful tale, ſhe nobly replied that ſhe would chear- 
fully ſubmit to death, for the ſake of preſerving her 
father's honour, and of aſſuring the freedom of her 
country ; requeſting only, that he would allow her 
two months to prepare herſelf, and to bid farewell to 
the virgins, her companions, after which he might 
erform his vow whenever he ſhould think proper. 
his requeſt was granted, and, at the expiration of 


In conſe. 
quence of a 
raſh vow, he 


"the above term, this immaculate and ſelf-devoted 


victim yielded up her life at the altar, in compliance 
with the will of her father; who, hurried away by a 
blind zeal, manifeſted on the occaſion an utter diſre- 
5 of every conſideration of juſtice and common 
ame 


Jephthah died in the ſeventh year of e ge 
his adminiſtration, and was interred at ceeds to the 
Sebeth, the place of his birth, in the land government. 
of Gilead. He was ſucceeded by Abſan, of the tribe 
of Judah, who dwelt in the city of Bethlehem, and 
governed Iſrael ſeven years; but no incident hap- 
— during that * of ſufiicient conſequence to 

e recorded. He left ninety children, ſixty of whom 
were males, and thirty daughters; all of whom were 
married at the time of his deceaſe. To him ſucceeded 
Elon, of the tribe of Zebulon, who ruled the people 
ten years ; nor was his government diftinguiſhed by 
any memorable event. The next perſon who go- 
verned Iſrael was Abdon, the ſon of Heliel, of the 
tribe of Ephraim, and a native of the city of Pha- 
rathon. He had a numerous progeny, conſiſting of 


” 


dog pr an aſs had met him, could he have offered up them for a 
burnt-effering * He could not have done it; and therefore his pro- 
miſe or vow muſt mean, that if it was any thing that could be 
offered for a burnt-offering, he would offer it; if not, whatever it 
was, it ſhould be the Lord's : and were the particle tranſlated and, 
in the ſentence all ſurely be the Lord's, and I will offer it, tranſlated, 
as in the margin, and as it ſignifies many times, or, all the difficulty 
would certa:nly be removed, 
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forty ſons and thirty grandſons, all of whom were 
expert horſemen; and of theſe his ordinary guard 
was compoſed : but the 2 of the times 
during his adminiſtration, afforded no incident wor- 
thy of being tranſmitted to poſterity. He died at a 
reat age, and was buried with much pomp and ſo- 
emnity in the city of Pharathon. 


C 


The PHILISTINES ſubjugate the ISRAELITES. | 


Birth of SAMSON, and his wondrous Exploits. 


3 1 Philiſtines, after the death of 
ate enſlaved , Abſan, held the Hebrews in ſubjec- 
by the Yhiliſ- tion nearly for the ſpace of forty years; 
8 but they at length obtained their liberty 
in the manner following: 

A perſon whoſe name was Manoah, of the tribe of 
Dan, a man of high rank and reputation in his own 
country, had married a woman of ſuperlative beauty, 
but, to his own unſpeakable grief, the proved child- 


leſs. He had a houſe fituated on a lonely ſpot, in the 


midſt of an extenſive plain, to which he frequently 
repaired with his wife, and in this ſolitude he ſpent 
the greateſt part of his time in importuning heaven 
for the bleſſing of a child. It chanced on a certain 
day, when the woman was at the houſe alone, an 
angel appeared to her, under the ſhape of a tall 
paves man, and, bidding her to conſole herſelf, 
predicted to her, that ſhe ſhould bear 2 male child, 
who, when he ſhould arrive at the years of maturity, 
ſhould be remarkable for the gracefulneſs of his per- 
ſon, and for his ſuperior ſtrength, and ſhould greatly 
humble the pride of the Philiſtines ; enjoining her, 
in the name of God, neither to cut his hair, nor to 
ſuffer him to drink any thing beſides water ; and hav- 
ng given her theſe inſtructions, the viſion inſtantly 
diſappeared. On the arrival of her huſband, ſhe 
acquainted him with the particulars of this viſion. 

he angel, in a few days after, again preſented 
himſelf before her, in the ſame place in which ſhe 
had firſt ſeen him, and ſhe begged his permiſſion to 
fetch her huſband ; who inſtantly came with her to 
the ſpot. He then earneſtly preſſed the angel again 
to confirm the predittion which he had before com- 
municated to his wife; but this the angel declined; ob- 
ſerving to him, that it was ſufficient his wife had been 
already made acquainted therewith. He alſo ſoli- 
cited the angel to declare to him his name and qua- 
= that, when he ſhould have obtained the promiſ- 
EC bleſſing of a child, he might know to whom to pay 
his acknowledgments. The viſion replied, that he 
neither expected nor deſired any gratification for 


the tidings he brought. Manoah, with ſome diffi- 
culty, prevailed on him, however, to ſtay and par- | 
take of a kid, which he had killed and given to his | 

him honour; but, in reality, to prevent any bad 


wife to dreſs. 


1 


Some derive his name from Hemoſb, the ſun, becauſe his birth 
prognoſticated the riſing of the Hebrews, and ſetting of the Philiſ- 


| honey. He took t 


When every-thing was in readineſs, the angel or- 
deredthe fleſh and bread to be placed without diſhes, 
on an adjacent rock; which being done, with a 
wand which he held in his hand, he touchedthe fleſh, 
and inſtantly a flame iſſued therefrom, which totall 
conſumed both it and the bread ; and the angel al- 
cended to heaven in the ſmoke which aroſe from this 
preternatural fire. Manoah expreſſed a ſtrong ap- 
prehenſion that this prodigy boded ſome great evil 
to them; but his wife endeavoured to diſpel his fears, 
confidently aſſuring him, that it would be productive 
of the greateſt comfort and happineſs to them both. 
She ſoon afterwards perceived herſelf to be pregnant, 
and from that hour carefully kept in mind the in- 
ſtructions which ſhe had received from the angel. 

In due courſe of time ſhe was delivered Birth of Sam- 
of a ſon, whom they named Samſon “, ſig- fn 
nifying, in the Hebrew tongue, rabuft. As he grew 
up, the comelineſs of his perſon, and the rigid tem- 
perance which he obſerved in his manner of hving, 
gave him an appearance of ſomething more than 
mortal. 

Having repaired on the celebration of a ſolemn 
feſtival, to Timnah, a city belonging to the Philiſ- 
tines, he there ſaw a damſel of whom he became 

aſſionately enamoured ; and urgently ſolicited his 
— to obtain her for him in marriage. His father, 
at firſt, refuſed to comply with his requeſt; repre- 
ſenting to him, that, by the Hebrew laws, all mar- 
riages with women of foreign nations were ſtrittly 
ſorbidden; and that there were many women of his 
own nation with whom a matrimonial connettion 
would be far more eligible than the party with whom 
he ſought an alliance. But the impetuoſity of the 
ſon's paſſion, proved an over-match for all the dif- 
cretion and — of the father, and Samſon was 
permitted to contract hiinſelf to the damſel in queſ- 
tion. Being one day on the road which Hetilisa 
led to the place of reſidence of his intend- len. 
ed bride, he chanced to meet a lion. Totally un- 
diſmayed at the unexpected fight of this terrible ani- 
mal, he undauntedly advanced towards him, and 
though deſtitute of every kind of weapon, he attack- 
ed the creature, and quickly ſtrangled him, throwing 
the body afterwards into an adjacent thicket. 

Some few days afterwards, he chanced to paſs along 
the ſame path again, on a ſecond viſit to his miſtreſs ; 
and ſtepping out of the road to take a view of the car- 
caſe of the hon, he found it occupied by a ſwarm of 
bees, who were — in working their wax and 

ree of the combs, which he pre- 
ſented, together with ſome other articles which he 
had procured for the purpoſe, to his miſtreſs. On 
the | of the nuptials, he was attended by thirty of 
the ſtouteſt young men of the country, whom the 
friends of the bride, conſcious of his amazing ſtrength, 
had ſelected for that office, under the pretext of doing 


tines. Our author, indeed, ſays it fignifies 9954; but upon what 
authority he founds his aſſertion, cannot be diſcovered, fed 
CHccdts 
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effects which might otherwiſe happen, from his mak- 
ing too free a — of the juice of the grape. In the 
Hu ridate, midſt of their jollity, Samſon informed 
. the company that he had a riddle to pro- 

ole to them, and that as many of them as ſhould 
olve it in the courſe of ſeven days, ſhould each man 
receive from him a coat and a ſhirt; and at once 
acquire both reputation and profit. The whole 
company, being animated, ſome with a deſire of 
manifeſting their penetration, and others with a thirſt 
of gain, eagerly requeſted him to propound 
'enigma ; which he accordingly did, in the following 
words: Out of the eater came forth mcat, and from 
the ſtrong was produced ſweetneſs f.” 

When the Philiſtines had in vain racked their ima- 
ginations for the ſpace of three days, to diſcover the 
meaning of this riddle they applied themſelves to the 
newly-eſpouſed wife of Samſon ; enjoining her, at the 

eril of being burnt alive, to obtain from her hul- 
and an explanation of the whole _—_— He for 
ſome time reſiſted all her importunities ; but on her 
reproaching him with a want of affection for her, in 
thus refuſing to confide the ſecret to her, he diſcloſed 


all the circumſtances relative to his combat with the 


lion, and to the honey-combs which he brought her ; 
and ſhe communicated every particular to the Phi- 
liſtines. The day being now arrived which had been 
appointed for the ſolution of this riddle, the Philiſ- 
tines aſſembled before ſun-ſet, and repairing in a 
body to Samſon, gave him the explanation in the 
ſubſequent terms: No creature poſſeſſes more 
ſtrength than a lion, nor can any thing be ſweeter 
than honey.” 

Samſon ſo highly reſented the condutt of his wife on 
this occaſion, that he formally repudiated her; and 
ſhe, from a motive of revenge, eſpouſed the perſon 
who had been the chief promoter of their union. 
This action Samſon conſidere ſo heinous an af- 
front, that he vowed vengean« ot only on the wo- 
man, but alſo on the whole nation of the Philiſtines ; 
and an opportunity ſoon afterwards offered for the 
ample execution of his deſign. The time of harveſt 
being now juſt at hand, Samſon procured three hun- 
dred foxes, and, tying them tail to tail, with a fire- 
brand between each two of them, he turned the whole 
number looſe into the fields of the Philiſtines, where 
they preſently deſtroyed all the corn which was then 
Tipe — cutting . When the princes of the Philiſ- 
tines learnt who was the author of this outrage, and 
the motives by which he had been inſtigated to it, 
they immediately repaired to Timnah, and, ſeizing 
Samſon's late vite, with her father, and all her kin- 
dred, publicly burnt them alive. 


: 


+ It was an ancient practice (among the Greeks eſpecially) to 
propoſe enigmas, and it has continued to this day in a greater or lefs 
degree. As ſymbolic writing, the more it ceceded from the pro- 
per hicroglyphic, the more it became obſcure; ſo it was with 
this parable, which grew the more myſtcrious, till it became a riddle, 
which exactly correſponded with rhe enigmatical hieroglyphic, 
] his, in ſacred ſcripture, is called a dark faying, by way of emi- 


4 


the 


Samſon had now fixed his reſidence on 5, don re- 
the rock of Etam, a place of prodigious tires to the 
ſtrength, and from thence made frequent 19% Fun. 
incurſions into the lands of the Philiſtines, deſtroying 

reat numbers of the inhabitants. This rock was 
ituated in the diſtrict of the tribe of Judah, againſt 
whom the Philiſtines, in revenge for the continual 
depredations of Samſon, were on the point of com- 
mencing hoſtilities. It was in vain that theſe unfor- 
tunate people pleaded in their juſtification, that they 
had demeaned themſelves peaceably, had regularly 
paid the tribute which had been impoſed upon them, 
and were perfectly free from all participation in the 
uilt of Samſon and his aſſociates; for the Philiſ. 
tines peremptorily declared to them, that unleſs the 
delivered up the perſon of Samfon, they muſt expe 
to be conſidered, and to be puniſhed alſo, as the 
abettors of his crimes, 

To clear themſelves from every impu- An armed 
tation on this head, they aſſembled a body force is tent to 
of three thouſand armed men, and march- nd him, 
ed to the ſpot where he reſided, and there entered 
into conference with his companions, repreſenting to 
them the danger to which the violences of Sam- 
ſon had expoſed the Hebrew nation, by exciting 
. them the reſentment of a powerful enemy, 
who, if not timely _—— might probably be in- 
duced to extirpate their whole race; adding, that 
their ſole deſign in coming thither was to ſecure the 
perſon of Samſon, and to deliver him into the hands 
of the Philiſtines; to which they exhorted him to 
ſubmit voluntarily, both for their ſakes and for his 
own. Sampſon hereupon deſcended from the rock, 
and, having obtained a folemn oath from them that 
— vould be ſatisfied with delivering him up to the 
Philiſtines, without offering him any perſonal injury 
themſelves, ſurrendering himſelf to his countrymen, 
who bound him, and led him away to a ſpot before 
e, on, which was then of no particular note, but 
which a memorable action afterwards performed there 
by Samſon rendered deſervedly famous to poſterity. 
At a ſmall diſtance from the camp of the Philiſtines, 
they were met by a numerous body of people, who 
expreſſed their joy at ſeeing this dreaded foe in their 
power, with the loudeſt ſhouts and acclamations. 

Samſon in the mean time ſnapping aſun- He ay a 
der the cords with which he was bound, thouſand 
ſeized the jaw-bone of an aſs which hap- es. 
_ to he near him, and ſudden] — the Phi- 
iſtines, flew nearly a thouſand of them on the ſpot 
and put the reſt to flight. He was ſo much elated. 
with this victory, that he arrogated to himſelf the. 
honour of that attion, without conſidering that it was 


nence. In the interpretation of theſe riddles conſiſted old caftern 
wiſdom, according to the obſervation, Prov, i. 5. 

* Foxes, it is well known, are beaſts of prey, and extremely cun- 
ning: Samſon did the country ſervice by collecting ſo many, and 
putting them together in the manner he did, and thereby deſtroying 
ſo great a number of thoſe rapacious creatures. U his in ſome mea- 
ſure compenſated for the damage done to the corn, 
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to God alone, to whom the glory of the atchievement 
out to have been aſcribed. But, in the 


. midſt of this impious vaunting, he found 
pride,withex= himſelf ſuddenly attacked by a violent 
remervirts. thirſt, which convinced him of the vanity 
him, in his Of his boaſts, by demonſtrating to him 


that all his ſucceſles did not excmpt him 
from the common accidents of human 
nature. He therefore humbled himſelf before God, 
acknowledging his former preſumption in afluming to 
himſelf the victory, requeſting pardon for his crimes, 
and promiſing in future to rely folely upon the power 


humble pray» 
er. 


and goodneſs of the Almighty for deliverance in all 


his diſtreſſes. Nor vas his penitence ineffectual: for 
immediately there guſhed from a neighbouring rock 
a ſtream of the pureſ water, for the relief of his raging 
thirſt; and this rock to the preſent time bears the 
name of te jaw, in alluſion to the above-mentioned 
exploit of Samſon. 
He now held the power of the Philiſtines in ſuch 
utter contempt, that he ſcrupled not to go publicly to 
Gaza, and to take up his abode at a common inn. 
The circumſtance of his arrival having been commu— 
nicated to the governor of the city, he. ſtationed a 
number of ſoldiers and ſpies about 4. houſe, to pre- 
mon cr. vent his elcape. Samſon having received 
ries away the ſome intimation of the deſign, roſe at mid- 
" gates of Gaza. night, and, taking the gates of the city off 
their hinges, conveyed them away on his ſhoulders 
with all their appurtenances of frames, bolts, an 
locks, as far as mount Hebron, where he left them. 
By degrees, Samſon had now acquired fo ſtrong a 
diſtaſte to the laws and cuſtoms of his own country, 
and, conſequently, ſuch a propenſity to thoſe of the 
neighbouring nations, as, in the ſequel, proved his 
deſtruttion. He unfortunately conceived a violent 
aſſion for a common proſtitute, in the land of the 
hiliſtines, whoſe name was Dalilah; and with this 
woman he openly cohabited. The princes of the 
country, 8 to how great a degree he was in- 
fatuated by his infamous paſſion, ſecretly wrought 
upon this mercenary woman, by the force of bribes 
and promiſes“, to unite with them in the deſign of 
cffetting his ruin. The part which they aſſigned her 
to att in this plot was, to obtain from him a confeſſion 
where that invincible ſtrength was ſeated, of which 
he had given ſo many extraordinary proofs. She, 
accordingly, took every opportunity, in his hours 
of ebriety and dalliance, to expreſs her admiration of 
his ſtrength and attivity, and to importune him to ac- 
quaint her in what part of his body that excellenc 
lay, which rendered him ſo infinitely ſuperior to all 
other men. But Samſon retained as yet ſo much 
prudence, as enabled him to perceive and to coun- 
terwork the artifices of his mil ref ; and he replied, 
that if his hands were bound with ſeven green withs, 


. 


» 


fphe text informs us, that one of the lords of the Philiſ- 

tines engaged to give her eleven hundred ſhekels, on delivering Sam- 

ſon _ - wh hands, Now by pieces of filyer” is generally under- 
No. | 
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cr creepers of the vine, he ſhould then poſſeſs no 
greater degree of force than the reſt of mankind. 
This information Dalilah immediately ye geceives 
communicated to the magiſtrates of the the Phil. 
place, who, in conſequence, ſecretly dif- 8. 
patched a band of ſoldiers to the houle in which Sam. 
ton reſided, with orders to ſecure his perſon the firſt 
opportunity that ſhould offer. Finding him intox1- 
cated and aſlcep, they bound him in the manner be- 
fore deſcribed ; but Samſon being awakened by the 
outcries of Dalilah, that the Philiſtines were upon 
him, inſtantly ſnapped the withs, like ſo many 
threads, 3 himſelf in a poſture of defence, 
obliged the aſſailants to make a precipitate retreat. 
Dalilah affected to be highly as at the deception 
which had been put upon her, and bitterly reproached 
Samſon with a want of affettion for her; adding, that 
ſhe thought herlelf greatly injured by his ſuſpicions 
that ſhe was leſs capable of keeping a ſecret than any 
of her ſex. She, however, {till perſiſted in ſoliciting 
him to reveal to her what ſhe deſired to know, and he 
again deceived her, on two ſubſequent occaſions, 
with feigned ſtories; telling her at firſt, that if he 


were to be bound with ſeven cords, he ſhould be de- . 


prived thereby of all power of reſiſtance : and, after- 
wards, that the ſame effect would be produced by fil- 
leting and braiding his hair. 

Though thus thrice baffled, Dalilah was Plilah, by 
not yet diſcouraged; but, partly through , e, 
reſentment, and partly from a principle of 
obſtinacy, ſhe continued to urge him ſo 
earneſtly with intreaties and careſſes, that 
in an evil hour, he diſcloſed to her the im- 
portant ſecret in theſe words: That ſu- 
preme Being, from whom I derive my ex- 
iſtence, and who has been pleaſed to diſ- 
tinguiſh me in a particular manner by his favour, 
has ſtrictly commanded me never to ſuffer my hair 
to be cut; as inthe preſervation thereof intirely con- 
fiſts my. ſafety and ſtrength.” Having made this diſ- 
covery, ſhe ſoon afterwards deprived him of his locks 
whilſt he ſlept, and, in this defenceleſs condition, de- 
livered him into the hands of the Philiſtines, who put 
out his eyes, and led him about as a public ſpettacle. 

A confiderable time had now elapſed, when a feſti- 
val was celebrated by the Philiſtines, at which were 
aſſembled all the princes and nobility of the country. 
In the _ of their merriment, it was propoſed to 
ſend for Samſon, to make ſport for the company. 
The roof of the edifice in which they were regaling, 
was ſupported by two large pillars only. Samſon, 
whole — was now grown again, meditating venge- 
ance on his enemies, was now brought into the aſſem- 
bly; and feigning to be weary with walking, he deſi- 
red the boy by whom he was attended to lead him to 
one of the pillars, that he might reſt himſelf againſt iz. 


; 


theſecret from 
Samſon, and 
delivers him 
up to his ene- 
mies, who put 
out his — 
and impri 
him. 


— 


, 


ſtood ſheke!s; ſo that the whole ſam antounted to five thouſand five 
hundred ſhekels, or about three hundred and forty-three pounds fif- 
reen 2 ſterling. 
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Ia revenge he 
pulls down the 


grand hall of 
the Philiſtines, 
when himſelf 
a::d the whole 


company pe- 
riſh, 


His requeſt being — — with, Samſon, 
exerting his utmoſt ſtrength, ſhook the 
illar with ſuch force, that he ſoon brought 
down the building on the heads of all thoſe 
who were therein, amounting to full three 
thouſand perſons; himſelf periſhing with 
the reſt F. 
Thus died Samſon in the twentieth year of his ad- 
miniſtration. He was famed for his amazing ſtrength 
and courage, and acquired great honour by the 
exertion of thoſe qualities againſt the enemies of his 
country. It mult be acknowledged that he ſuffered 
himſelf to be deluded by the artifices of a wicked 
woman; but this is a frailty inherent in the very 
nature of mankind. His corpſe was conveyed by his 
relations to Saraſa, where it was interred in the burial 
place of the family. 0 


r. VIII. 


Containing the Hiſtory of NAOMI, RUTH, and 
BOOZ. 


ACE the death of Samſon, Eli the 
1 high-prieſt fucceeded to the govern- 
| ment, and in his time there aroſe a dread- 
- = da ful famine in the land. In conſequence of 

* this dearth, Abimelech, a citizen of Beth- 
lehem, in the tribe of Judah, accompanied by his 
wife Naomi, and his two ſons, Mallon and Chellion, 
retired with his effetts into the land of Moab. Here 
every thing went favourably with him, and his ſons 
contratted themſelves to two women of the country, 
whoſe names were Orpha and Ruth. At the expira- 
tion of ten years, Abimelech and his ſons died, all 
within a ſhort time of each other. Naomi ſeeing her- 
ſelf thus deprived of thoſe p s, her affection for 
whom had been the ſole mo which had induced 
Her to quit ker own country, determined to return 
thither, eſpecially as ſhe had learnt that matters were 
now in a better ſtate then when ſhe cameaway. The 
widows of her ſons were very urgent with her to ſuf- 
fer them to accompany her; but to this ſhe*abſolutely 
refuſed to confent; alledging the length of the jour- 
ney, and her incapacity to provide for them on their 
arrival at Bethlehem, as reaſons for her refuſal. 
Theſe objettions fatisfied Orpha : but no arguments 
could induce Ruth to abandon her mother-in-law ; 
and Naomi therefore departe:!, taking Ruth with her. 
Naomi and They were received on their arrival at 
Ruth return. Bethlehem by Booz or Boaz, a relation of 
the deceaſed Abimelech; and, the people calling 
Naomi by her name, and welcoming her on her 


A famine in 
Judea obliges 
Abimelech * 
and his tamily 


Four great architect Sir Chriſtopher Wren, ſpeaking of this tranſ- 
action, fays, I conceive this buildiag was an oval amhitheatre ; 
the ſcene in the middle, where a vaſt roof of cedar bens reſting 
round upon the walls, centered all upon one ſhort architrave, that 
united two cedar pillars in the middle. Now if Samſon, by his mi- 
raculous ſtrength, preſſing upon theſe pillars, remot ed them from 


their baſes; the whole roof mull of neceſſity fall, 
\ 
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return home, ſhe replied that, inſtead of Naomi, 
they ought rather to call her Mara; the firſt ſignify- 
ing happineſs, and the latter ſorraw. It being now the 
time of harveſt, Ruth went with the permiſſion of her 
mother, into the fields to glean; and wandering by 
accident into a field — belonged to Booz, he 
chanced to come thither himſelf quickly afterwards, 
and inquired of his head-ſervant what he knew of her. 
The ſervant poguaineg him with ſuch particulars 
concerning her ſituation as he had learnt 1, wall 
from herſelf; and Booz, being highly our of Bo: 

leaſed with the affettion which he mani- *9 Ruth, 
eſted for her mother-in-law, and her regard for the 
memory of her deceaſed huſband, ordered that ſhe 
ſhould not only be permitted to glean, but alſo to 
reap and carry voy as much corn as ſhe thought 
proper, and that ſhe ſhould be daily furniſhed 
with a like portion of meat and drink with the reſt 
of his ſervants. - Ruth carefully ſaved a part of the 
roviſions which were given her, and carried it 
ome at night, - > Ä with her gleanings, to her 
mother-in-law; and Naomi made a like reſerve for 
Ruth out of what ſhe obtained from her charitable 
neighbours. : 

Ruth acquainted her mother with the kindneſs of 
Booz towards her; adding that, as he was a perſon 
of conſiderable property and famed for his virtue 
and piety, it was probable that he might commiſerate 
their misfortunes, and take them under his care. 
Ruth ſtill continued to repair every day during the 
harveſt ſeaſon to the fields of Booz, to glean with his 
maid-ſervants; and for the ſpace of a few days, while 
his people were employed in threſhing the corn, Booz 
took up his lodging in his own barn. This circum- 
ſtance coming to the knowledge of Naomi, ſhe advi- 
fed Ruth to convey herſelf privately into the barn, 
during the night, and to lay herſelf down to reſt at 
the feet of Booz; 1magining thereby to promote the 
advantage of both parties. 

Ruth, from a ſcrupulous regard to the heels 
orders of her mother, obeyed; and Booz «it Naomi's 
chancing to wake about midnight, and gest e 

erceiving a woman lying near him, aſked ©" 
— who ſhe was. Having been ſatisfied in this point, 
no further diſcourſe paſſed between themtill morning, 


when he bid her to take as much corn as ſhe pleaſed, 
and to return home, before his fervants ſhould riſe 


to their work; obſerving that, in ſuch-like caſes, 
perſons could not be too cautious, however innocent 
their intentions were, to prevent diſcovery. He 
further told her that, as there was a perſon then reſi- 


ding in Bethlehem, who was ſtill nearer related to 


her than himſelf, he would adviſe her to inſiſt upon 
his receiving her as his wife, according to the law of 


— 


1. The communion with heathen nations was pecaliarly forbidden 
by che Iſraelitiſh-law, as the grand barrier againſt idolatry. Some 
zealous herents to the letter of the law carried this principle too 
far, nay, ſo far as to abſtain from every kind of intercoutſe and bene- 
ficence. A ſtranger and an idolater, in the ideas of a ]-w,, were the 
ſame; Ruth, therefore, meeting. with ſo much tenderneſs from 
Boaz, did act without reaſon expreſs her ſurpriſe. ; 
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Moſes; and that, if he ſhould refuſe to 2 with 
her demand, he himſelf ſhould then be at li 
eſpouſe her. With theſe inſtruttions Ruth returned 
to her mother, to whom ſhe communicated all the 
above particulars; and Naomi offered up her moſt 
gratefuf acknowledgments to heaven, for this favour- 
able change in their affairs. 
Booz treats On the ſame day, about noon, Booz 
with Ruth's convened an aſſembly of the magiſtrates 
8 of Bethlehem: having 
notice of attendance to Ruth and her kinſman. Upon 
their appearance, he queſtioned the latter, whether 
the eſtates of Abimelech, and his two ſons, Mal- 
lon and Chellion, did not devolve to him after their 
deceaſe. Having received an anſwer in the affirma- 
tive, he then reminded him, that the ſame law which 
ave him poſſeſſion of the eſtate, provided alſo that 
be ſhould marry the relick of the deceaſed and point- 
ting to Ruth. That woman,” ſaid he, © is the widow 
of Mallon : determine, therefore, whether you will 
receive her in marriage, or relinquiſh the poſſeſſions 
of her late huſband, which you now enjoy.” The 
kinſman declined to eſpouſe her, alledging, that he 
was already married, and had ſeveral children; and 
in due form, ＋ to Booz, who, next to himſelf, 
was the neareſt of kin to her, all pretenſions both to 
the woman and the eſtate. Booz cauſed this renun- 
ciation to be regiſtered, and then ordered Ruth to 
looſe the ſhoe of her kinſman who had refuſed to 
eſpouſe her, and to ſpit in his face, according to a 
form practiſed in all ſimilar caſes. 
| Booz afterwards married her, and, 


Marriage of 2 

Boez ard before the expiration of the year, ſhe 
Ruth, and bore him a fon, who was named Obed, 
their offspring 


| which, in the Hebrew tongue, lignifies 
aſ/;/tance ; alluding to the aſſiſtance which it was ho ed 
he would render to Naomi in her old age. Obed 


was the father of Jeſſe, from whom deſcended David, 


ing of Iſrael; in whoſe family the ſupreme govern- 
Kent remained throughout twenty-one generations. 


„ 


SAMUEL is born. The PHILISTINES obtain 
ſeveral Viclories over the HEBREWS. 


HE Hebrews were now involved 


EE! 
rofligacy of in an unſucceſsful war againſt the 
un ſons. Philiſtines. Hophni and Phineas, the two 


ſons of Eli, the high-prieſt, were men totally diveſted 
of cyery ſentiment of religion and morality. Not 
latisfied with the cuſtomary gratuities and preſents 
which they received from the people, they, were 

uilty of the greateſt exceſſes of extortion and rapine. 

hey ſcrupled not to debauch women, even when 
engaged in the exerciſe of their devotions; and would 
often prefer their infamous ſuit at the very altar; and 


5 The mild conduct of Eli towards his children was highly culpa- 
ble; for, inſtead of —— — in the tender language of an 
indulgent father, he ought to have exerted the authority of a zealous 
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erty to 


revioufly given 


in the undiſtinguiſhing commiſſion of theſe enormi- 
ties they manifeſted an effrontery ſcarcely to be 


| paralleled. Eli obſerved, with the deepeſt forrow, the 
| — of his children; being under continual 
appre f 

befal them, as a puniſhment for their wickedneſs 9. 


enſions that ſome dreadful judgment would 


Nor was he much leſs affected by the wretched con- 


dition of the people, who groaned under the intole- 
rable oppreſſions of thele mercileſs tyrants ; but when 


God was pleaſed to reveal to the unhappy father, b 
the prophet Samuel, who was as yet but a child, 


che miferable end which awaited thoſe men, he aban- 


doned himſelf to his lamentations for them, as for 


| perſons who were tobe conſidered as already dead. 


Elkanah, a Levite, dwelling at Ramath in the diſ- 


trict of the tribe of Ephraim, had two wives, whoſe 
names were Hannah and Phenannah. The latter bore 


him ſeveral children; but the former, for a conſider- 


able time appeared to be barren; which circum- 


ſtance, however, did not in the leaſt leſſen his regard 
for her. Having repaired on a certain occaſion to 
Shiloh, where the tabernacle then was, he allotted to 
each of his wives a portion of the proviſions he had 
brought with him; Phenannah and her children eat- 
ing at a ſeparate table. This circumſtance ſo much 
affected Hannah, who conſidered it as a reflection 
on her barrenneſs, that ſhe could not refrain from 
tears. It was in vain that her huſband and mans 
the reſt of her friends endeavoured to com- prayer. 

fort her; and, in the anguiſh of her mind, ſhe imme- 
diately haſtened to the tabernacle, and, with the 
— fervency and devotion, addreſſed her prayers 
to the Almighty, that he — be pleaſed to grant 
her the bleſiing of a ſon; promiſing in the — ſo- 
lemn manner to dedicate him ſolely to his ſervice. 
Eli, who chanced to be ſitting before the tabernacle 
at the time, concluding, from the length and earneſt- 
neſs of her prayer, that ſhe was intoxicated, re- 
proached her with coming thither in ſuch a condition, 
and ordered her to be gone. She affured him that ſhe 
was perfectly guiltleſs of the charge, being accul- 
tomed to drink nothing but water, and that the agi- 
tation of her mind aroſe from the want of children, 
which had been the ſubjet of her (> 24 to 
God. Eli, hereupon, diſmiſſed her with an aſſurance 
that God would grant her requeſt. Han- girth of 
nah, thus encouraged, returned with a Samuel. 
joyful heart to her huſband, recovered her appetite, 
of which ſhe had long been totally deprived, and in a 
ſhort time went back with him to the place of their 
reſidence, where ſhe ſoon after conceived, and was 
in due time delivered of a fon, who was named 
Samuel, which ſignifies, in our language, %, of G.. 
When the parents of the child went again to Shiloh, 
to make the uſual oblations, Hannah, being mindful 
of her vow, delivered her ſon into the hands of Eli, 
to be dedicated to the ſervice of God. His hair was 


* 


judge, by puniſhing them in an exemplary manner for ſuch notori- 
ous crimes as they were guilty of, 


ſuffered 


ciate, alſo, in the temple, and in time 
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ſuffered to grow, and he was not permitted to taſte 
of any other liquor than water; was appointed to offi- 

— a pro- 
phet of great reputation among the people. Hanna 
afterwards bore to Elkanah ſeveral ſons and three 
daughters. : 

Samuel, when he had attained his thirteenth year, 
began to propheſy ; nd, lying one night on his bed, 
he heard a voice Dich called him y his name. 
Imagining it was the voice of Eli, he immediately 
went to him, to know his will; but Eli aſſured him 
that he had not called him. This was repeated three 
times; and Eli, perceiving, at length, where the miſ- 
take lay, ordered him, if the voice ſhould call him 
again, to anſwer in theſe words: Say on, Lord, for 
thy ſervant heareth.” At the next call, Samuel re- 
plied as he had been inſtrutted, and the voice then 
Divinedenun. Proceeded in theſe words: “ As thou 
ciation againit art willing to liſten to my injunttions, 
Eli and bis I will now give thee to know, that the 
5 Hebrews are, at this moment, on the 
verge of a — ſo dreadful as not to be expreſſed, 
and almoſt ſurpaſſing conception. In the courſe of a 
ſingle day, the two ſons of Eli ſhall be ſlain; and 
the 1 ſhall be for ever taken away 
from his family, and transferred to that of Eleazar; 
for Eli hath manifeſted a greater regard for his ſons, 
than for my ſervice, and hath thereby involved both 
himſelf and them in one common deftruttion.” 
Samuel was very unwilling to acquaint Eli with what 
had been communicated to him by the Almighty ; 
but, being adjured by the high-pricſt to conceal 
nothing from him of all that had paſſed, he gave him 
a circumſtantial account of the revelation ; thereby 
leaving him no room to doubtof the unavoidable ruin 
of his profligate children . From this period, the 
reputation of the predictions of Samuel increaſed in 
the moſt rapid manner imaginable. 

The Ifraetives The troops o Philiſtines had now 
geſeated by Proceeded with, oppoſition as far as 
— 3 Amphek, and, continuing to advance 

ö farther into the country of the Iſraelites, 
a battle at length enſued between the two armies, in 
which the Hebrews were ſhamefully defeated, with 
the loſs of four thouſand men on the ſpot, and were 
purſued even to their camp. This unexpected over- 
throw plunged the Hebrews in the deepeſt deſpon- 
dency, and they diſpatched meſſengers in all haſte to 
Shiloh, with a requeſt to the high-prieſt and elders, 
to cauſe the ark to be ſept without delay to 
the army, that through its preſence they might be 
enabled to obtain a victory over their enemies; 
being totally unconſcious that they were devot- 


— — 


— 


The foregoing ſentence, pronounced by an artleſs child, was 


much more terrible to Eli than the meſſage before delivered by the 


prophet ; for he now humbly acknowledges the juſtice of God, and 
ſubmits to his ſentence with a penitent reſignation. 

+ The heathens who held the doctrine of tutelary gods, carried 
theſe arks or ambulatory temples in their armies, imagining by theſe 
means to ſecure the protection of their gods. They likewite fanſied 


ed to deſtruction by a power far ſuperior to that 
of the ark; even by that eternal Being, on whole 
account alone the ark itſelf was held in reve- 
rence. Their requeſt was, however, complied with; 
and the two ſons of Eli were commiſſioned by their 
father to convey the ark to the army, himſelf being 
too feeble to attend on the occaſion, with a ſtrict in- 
jundtion never to ſee his face again, unleſs they 
— back their charge in ſafety. On the arrival 
of the ark, the Hebrews reſumed their courage, as if 
victory had been inſeparably connected with its pre- 
ſence; and their opponents, on the other hand, con- 
ſidered it as a preſage of their deſtruction. The 
event, however, proved, that both the hopes of the 
one party, and the fears of the other were 2 
ill-founded; for, in a ſecond engagement, which 
ſoon afterwards enſued between the two armies, the 
Hebrews fled in the moſt daſtardly manner on the 
very firſt onſet ; leaving thirty thouſand of their men 
dead on the ſpot, among whom were the two ſons of 
Eli, and abandoning the ark of God to the poſſeſſion 
of the enemy. | 


_ 


X. 


The Lofs of the Ark occaſions the immediate Death of 
ELI. ICHABOD is born. 


AE Benjamite, who eſcaped from The Phili- 
the battle, having brought the dread- eie“ 
ful news of this defeat, and the conſequent Sons of Eli 
loſs of the ark , to Shiloh, the whole city fin; and he 
was filled with the bittereſt ſorrow and {ins of the 
lamentation. This being obſerved by Eli, capture of the 
who was fitting in a chair at one of the . 

ates, he direttly ſuſpetted that ſome diſaſter had be- 
allen the army ; and, calling the young man to him, 
learnt from him all the particulars of what had hap- 
pened. The loſs of men which the Hebrews had ſuſ- 
tained in the battle, and the death of his ſons, were 
circumſtances of which, as we have before obſerved, 
he had already been forewarned by a revelation from 
heaven; and he 3 — this part of the 
intelligence with a becoming fortitude. But, when 
he learnt that the ark of God had fallen into the ene- 
my's hands, he ſunk under the unexpeded ſhock, 
and, falling backwards from his ſeat, yielded up his 
life, in the ninety-eighth year of his age, and the 
fortieth of his government. When the wife of Phi- 
neas, who was at that time in-the ſeventh month of 


that if they could, by any means, propitiate or bribe the local 

of their adverſary, their ſucceſs would be certuin. With this view 
the Philiſtines ſeized on the ark, and ſuppoſed that, by 7 
themſelves of the palladium of the Iſraelites, they ſhould deprive 
them of the aſſiſtance of their local and tutelary god, and at the 


fame time ſecure his protection to themſelves, 


her 


Chap. I.) 


dea nſtantly fell in labour, and died on the 
ſame day. The child, however, ſurvived, and was 
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her pregnancy, received the news of her huſband's 
eats 1 he i tia 


fion to the diſgrace which Ifraelites INCurree 


named Ichabod ; ſignifying ſhame andi i | in all 4 
Which the Ifraclites had incurred 
by the above defeat. | | 


©. 
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CHA 
The PHILISTINES take the Ark, which is removed 


to Five Cities, which are plagued thereby. 

| HE Philiſtines conveyed the ark in 
triumph to Aſhdod, and depoſited 
it among other trophies in the tem- 
ple of Dagon. Upon repairing to the temple the 
next morning, in order to perform their devotions, 
the Philiſtines perceived that the figure of Dagon, 
which they worſhipped as their god, had fallen from 
its pedeſtal, and was lying before the ark. They 

replaced the idol; but ont 7 
day, again found it on the floor of the edifice, in a 
polture of adoration to the ark; and this Fas the 
caſe for ſeveral ſucceſſive days. They were greatly 
ſurpriſed at this preternatural moving of the image, 
which they conſidered as an indication of ill- fortune. 
In ſhort, the ſacrilegious temerity of the 15 of 
the city and province of Aſhdod was Paine by a 
terrible plague, which deſtroyed great numbers of 
them. This plague was a violent dyſentery, and 
rapid decay of the entrails, attended with the moſt 
excruciating tortures. They were alſo viſited with 
another plague by their lands being infeſted by ſur- 
riſing numbers of mice, which, intirely deſtroyed 
Weir corn, and the other fruits of the earth. Being 
at length convinced that their impious violence upon 
the ark was the cauſe of theſe judgments, they dif- 
pres meſſengers to the pop of Aſcalon, to ſo- 
icit them to remove the ark from. their city. This 
offer was joyfully accepted, but in a ſhort time the 
cople had. occaſion ſeverely to repent. their con- 
ut; for when the ark had been conveyed to Aſca- 
lon, that place was viſited” with the ſame plagues 
which, had prevailed: at Aſhdod. It remained not 
long in this city, but was conveyed to different 
places, till it had paſſed through five of the Philiſtine 


Dagon falls 
be tore the ark. 


cities, being conſtantty attendect in its progreſs by 


the calamities above-mentioned. 


—— a —— — 
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* Ie was a cuſtom among the ancients, when any country was in- 


a in 1 diſeaſe, plague, or noxious animals, to erect an image 


eir return the following 
| probable the Lord entertained the tiges which was 


be conſidered as occurrences produced 


ments 
| they propoſed, that for each of the above-mantioned 


| theſe five images ſho 
| nour of God, as an inflance of gratitude: for having 


referring to the vermin. whic 


| poſe of recewing the ark, 
| this. carriage was to be drawn by two 


it they” parſued 


3 


A council of the principal men of the A we 
five cities of Gath, Ekron, Aſcalon, ——— 
Gaza, and Aſhdod, was aſſembled, to t dete of 
determine upon meaſures for diſpoſingg 


| of the ark. It was recommended by the one 


party, to return it to the people by whom it was 
ori i poſſeſſed; for 1 believed that the 
God who had ſpread ſuch devaſtation in their cities 
would ſtill continue to exerciſe his diſpleaſure upon 
thoſe who ſhould keep the ark in their poſſeſhon. 
Others would not allow this to be the cauſe of the 
public calamities; and they argued, that it was not 


pretended for the ark, as he had ſuffered the Iſra- 


| elites to be deprived of i, oy an enemy, and eſpe- 
| cially as that enemy profefle I 


| ' d a different religion; 
and they adviſed that the prevailing troubles might 
| | in the com- 
mon courſe of nature. A third party adopted ſenti- 
between the extremes of the two preceding: 


cities a golden image ſhonld be provided, and that 
7e 1 1 Id be canſecrated-to the ho- 
relieved them from the terrible affliction of the 

plagues, which, human means were not able td era- 
dicatc. They allopropoſed five, golden mice, thereby 
8 he vermi k bad deſtroyed the 
hang ph their grounds*; and that a carriage, in the 
orm of a waggon, ſhould be conſtrued for the pur- 
upon which was ta be 
aid a box containing the images an gene 
ch-kine, 

their ealves being taken from them and confine 
that * not cauſe them to delay their pro- 

greſs. vehicle was taken to a ſpot branching 
into three roads, and the beaſts being allowed to 
purſue their own courſe, it was to be underſtood that 
the Hebrew road, the misfortunes 


— dh. Sc a Y r * 
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their cauſe of complaint, bes II. ail 
5" DU "a | wh which 


| of it under celeſtial influence, which they believed would remove 


1e6 
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which the people of the five cities had ſuſtained, pro- 
ceeded from<the ark; but if they took any other 
direction, the public calamities were to be attributed 
to ſome different cauſc. ; 


1— 


„ 


CHAP. Il. 


Rejoicings of the ISRAELITES, on the recovery of 


the Ark. Defeat of the PHILISTINES, 


The Ifractites FH E animals being allowed the liberty 
recover the 1 of following their own courſe, im- 
ws mediately ſtruck into the Hebrews road“, 


and, with as much regularity as if they had been im- 
pelled by the direction of a driver, proceeded towards 
a village belonging to the tribe of Judah, called 
Rethſhemeth, where they ſtopped, notwithſtanding 
a fertile and extenſive plain ſeemed to invite them 
to continue their journey. At this time the people 
were buſily occupied in getting in the harveſt, but 
they left their work, and on Joined by great num- 
bers from the town, proceeded towards the ark, the 
return of, which afforded them inexpreſſible plea- 
ſure. They took the ark and the box containing the 
images and golden mice from the carriages, and hav- 
ing placed them on a large ſtone, ſacrificed the ve- 
hicle on which the ark was conveyed, and the beaſts 
which drew it, as a þurnt-offering to the Lord. A 
number of the Philiſtines who had followed the ark, 
waited till the concluſion of the above ceremony, 
and then returned to their companions. 
The Bzthibe- Seventy of the Bethſhemites incurred 
mites puniſh- the diſpleaſure of God on the above occa- 
ed. ſion, by touching the ark, which was a 
liberty granted only fo thoſe inveſted with the autho- 
rity and qualification of prieſthood, In the midit of 
their rejoicings, the 744 the multitude were 
exceedingly depreſſed by fate of theſe men, 
whom they lamented, not as having diſcharged the 
common debt of nature, but as falling judicial vic- 
tims tO their own temerity. This calamity convinced 
them, that they were unworthy to be entruſted with 
the care of ſo ſacred a depoſit; and they, therefore, 
diſpatched meſſengers to the Hebrews, to inform 
them that the ark was brought back. Upon this in- 
telligence being communicated, it was conveyed to 
Kirjath-jearim, in the neighbourhood of Bethſhe- 
meth, and depoſited in the houſe of a Levite named 
Aminfdab, who, being a man of ſtritt picty and exem- 
plary morals, was conſidered worthy of the ſacred 
truſt. To this man and his ſons the care of the ark 
was aſſigned, and, excepting the four months when it 
was detained by the Philiſtines, it remained twenty 


Here was a remarkable inſtance of divine interference: it was 
unnatural for the kine to go tractably in yoke together, having 
never before been uſed to ſuch labour; therefore it were highly pro- 
bable that they would have returned to their calves, out of natural 

affection; and it was very unlikely alſo that they ſhould go in the 
Hebrew road, when there were ſeyeral other ways to take. 

| : 2 


— 
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years in their poſſeſſion ; and ſo worthily did they 
execute the office conferred upon them, that the pub. 
lic acknowledged themſelves to be perfectly ſatisfied 
with their condutt, and beſtowed upon them a high 
degree 2 . | 

Samuel {ſummoned the people to al- ä 
ſemble at the city called diaper, and at — 4 
this place they performed ſacrifice, offer- Philittines are 
ing 9 * to the Lord, and obſerv-: ge. 
ing the day as a ſolemn faſt. The Philiſtines gained 
information of this meeting, and advanced towards 


'the ſpot with a-powerful army, intending to make an 
attack by ſurpriſe. The formidable appearance of 


the foe threw them into the greateſt conſternation, 
and they repaired to Samuel, to whom they alledged, 
that they dreaded the event of engaging an enemy 


: by whom they had been fo frequently vanquiſhed ; 


aſſembled at Mizpch for the purpoſes of offering up 
ſacrifices and ſupplications to the Lord, and entering 
into a folemn engagement of fidelity ; and that they 
now found themſelves ina defenceleſs ſtate, expoſed 
to the mercy of the Philiſtines ; wherefore they in- 
treated him to exert his endeavours to prevail with 
the Lord to deliver them from the impending dan- 
er, which they could not hope to eſcape but through 
the intervention of the Divine Providence. Samuel 
encouraged them to hope for ſucceſs; ſaying, that God 
would indiſputably grant them the protection which 
he had been graciouſly pleaſed to promiſe. After 
this, he offered a ſucking lamb as a ſacrifice in the 
name of the Hebrews; ſupplicating the Lord to pre- 
ſerve them from the calamities threatened by the 
Philiſtines. This ſacrifice proved agreeable to the 
Lord, who, in reply to the requeſt of Samuel, pro- 
miſed that the Hebrews ſhould obtain a complete 
victory over their enemies. Before the ſacrifice was 
intirely conſumed, the Philiſtines formed themſelves 
into the order of battle ; and as they had not afforded 
the Hebrews time to put themſelves in a ſtate of de- 
fence, they entertained the moſt confident expetta-. 
tion of conqueſt. But the iſſue of this matter proved 
ſo contrary to the expedtation of the Philiſtines, that 
it would ſcarcely have been credited, had it been 
predicted by an oracle. Bug 
On the ſpot where the Philiſtines were ſtationed, 


3 that in compliance with his direction, they had 


the Almighty cauſed a violent trembling of the earth, 


which opened in different places and fwallowed up 

reat numbers; at the ſame time the moſt terrible 
. — roared in the heavens t, and the lightnings 
deſcended upon them in continual flaſhes, ſo dread- 
fully ſcorching them, that they could neither make 
uſe of their arms againſt. the Hebrews, nor ſee how 
to avoid the danger. They fled in the greateſt con- 
ſternation to Chore, and were purſued by the He- 


— 


+ The Philiſtines propoſed to attack the Iſraelites at a time when 
they were not prepared to receive them, being only gathered toge- 
ther before the Lord, and, probably, deſtitute of arms. But God 
ſoon convinced the uncircumciſed army, that in- his hands are the 


ven. ; 


iſe of life and death, by attacking them with the artillery of 


| brews, 
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brews, who committed a great ſlaughter upon them 
in their retreat. At this place Samuel cauſed a mo- 
numental ſtone to be fixed, for the purpoſe of de- 
noting the bounds of the ſpot whereon the victory 
and purſuit took place ; and he- diſtinguiſhed it by 
the name of the /irmg, in commemoration of the 
powerful ſupport, which was manifeſted by the Al- 
mighty in behalf of the Hebrews. | 
heſe events ſo effettually depreſſed the ſpirits of 
the Philiſtines, that they never re- aſſumed courage 
ſufficient to renew hoſtilities againſt the Hebrews. 
Samuel continued to make incurſions upon the ene- 
my, till he reduced them to a ſtate of hopeleſs ſub- 
jection. He recovered the whole tratt-of country 
etween Gath and Ekron, which had been con- 
uered by the Philiſtines. Previous to this period, 
the war between the Canaanites and the Hebrews had 
ſubſided. 


C HAAR 


SAMUEL reſigns the Government in Favour of has 
Sons, FOEL and ABIAH. 


Samuel re- „% e re- inſtated the people in F 
ſigns the go- their poſſeſſions, and made ſome pro- 
*** greſs towards introducing a regularity of 
government, Samuel eſtabliſhed a plan for the admi- 
niſtration of public juſtice. Certain towns were ap- 
pointed, wherein he fame beſineſs was to be tranſ- 
acted; and to each of theſe he reſorted twice a year, 
in order to enforce an inviolable obſervance of the 
laws of his nation. For a long ſeries of time, this 
lyſtem of policy was prattiſed : but when the infir- 
mities of advanced life had rendered him unequal to 
the arduous taſk of condutting the public affairs, he 
retired from the adminiſtration, — inveſted his au- 
thority in his ſons, Joel and Abiah. He commanded 
them to divide the people into two bodies, over each 
of which they were reſpectively to preſide; and that, 
at Bethel and Beerſheba, they ſhould each eſtabliſh 
A — for the purpoſe of attending to legiſlative 
appeals. 

From the conduct of Joel (who was the elder ſon 
of Samuel) and his brother Abiah, we may learn, 


be crimes of Samuel's ſons were leſs atrocious than thoſe of 
Eli's ſons, becauſe there is no compariſon between taking bribes and 
openty profaning the tabernacle, thus rendering religion itſelf deſpi- 
cable. Beſides, the crimes of the ſons of Eli were trated in his 
own fight; and by not preventing, he was in ſome Kaſe the acceſ- 
w/ or encourager of them: but Samuel's ſons were at a diſtance 
from him, and poffibly their crimes might not reach his ears, 
Samuel had now, by a wiſe and painful direction of affairs, re- 
ſtored the 2 of religion, and reſeued his nation from the power 
CH Philiſtines, and their other hoſtile neighbours, againſt whom 
they were utterly unable to make head, when he entered upon the 
adminiſtration. At this very time, the people, debauched as uſual 
by power and proſperity, took the pretence of the corrupt conduct 


— 9 


that children do not always inherit the good qualities 
of their parents, and that a virtuous offspri py 
derive their orign from profligate anceſtors. Theſe 
degenerate ſons proceeded in a courſe diametrically 
oppoſite to the infruftions and example of their father. 
The proſtituted the judicial character to intereſted 
conſiderations ; for it was not — the merits 
of the cauſe, but the eſtimated worth of the bribe, that 
judgment was pronounced. At the times they ſhould 
ave been employed in the diſtribution of public 
juſtice; they were indulging themſelves in luxury 
and intemperance; and in every inſtance their con- 
duct was a dirett violation of the laws of God, and 
equally contrary to the commands of their father *, 
whoſe attention had not' been more materially en- 
gaged on any ſubjett, than the obſervance of a ne- 
ceſſary ſubordination of the people towards their ſu- 
periors, and common juſtice among themſelves. 

The licentious conduct of the ſons of The Iiraclites 
Samuel incenſed the people to ſo high a dere king. 
degree, that, when he repaired to Ramah, where 
he then reſided, they loudly complained to him of 
the mal-adminiſtration of his children, and earneftly 
preſſed him, in conſideration of his own infirmities, 
which rendered him incapable of ſupporting the 
weight of the government; and of the inſufferable 
diſorders committed by his ſons ; that he would ap- 
point a king to reign over them, under whoſe com- 
mand they might revenge the injuries which they had 
ſo long ſuſtained from the Philiſtines. 

In conſequence of inſtruttion from heaven, Samuel 
convened an afſembly of the people, and gave them 


a poſitive aſſurance that he would aſſign them a king; 


but firſt of all acquainted them with the evils and in- 
conveniencies which they muſt expect to endure 
under that peculiar form of government. The peo- 
le were totally deaf to all he could ſay upon the 
ubject; alledging, that they could not preſerve 
themſelves from a foreign bondage under any other 


form of government, and juſtifying: their choice by 


the example of all the neighbouring nations. 
When Samuel perceived that all his arguments had 
not the leaſt effett upon them, he diſmiſſed the aſ- 


ſembly, with a promiſe that he would call them toge- 
ther again as ſoon as God ſhould have revealed to 


him on whom he would be pleaſed to confer the re- 
gal dignity Tt. | 
CHAP. 


of the per he two ſons, to go in a tumultuous manner and demand 
a king: but the ſecret ſpring of their rebellion was the ambition of 
their leaders, who could live no longer without the ſplendor of a 
royal court and houſhold. Give me,” ſay they, in Hoſea xiii. 
10. ** a king and princes,” where every one of them might ſhine a 
diſtinguiſhed officer of ſtate, They could get nothing, when their 
affairs led them to their judge's poor reſidence, in the ſchools of the 
ts, but the Gir of the holy ſpirit; which a courtier, I fu 


1 
(0 , would not prize even at the rate Simon Magus held it, of a 
ypalt 


This it was, and this only, that made 
their demand criminal : for the chuſin „ rather ariſtocra- 
tie viceroys, was a thing, plainly induf to them by the law of 
Moſes, Deut. xvii. 14, 15. The clauſe, “ qohom the Lord thy God 


ry piece of money. 
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r. V. 


SAUL is proclaimed King. The City of 7ARESHis 
befieged by NABASH, King of the AUMONITES. 


Saul and 


IS H, a perſon of virtuous charatter, 
Samuel meet. 


of the tribe of Benjamin, had a fon 
named Saul, who was equally famed for his perſonal 
and mental qualifications. The father having loft 
ſome aſſes, which were of a good breed, ſent Saul, 
accompanied by one of his ſervants, to ſeek for them. 
After a long and fruitleſs ſearch, Saul determined to 
return home, being apprehenſive that his longer ab- 
{ence would create an uneaſineſs in the mind of his 
father. When they approached near to Ramab, the 
{ervant adviſed Saul to — recourſe to acertain fa- 


mous prophet who lived in that ys for intelligence. 


concerning the afles. Saul replied, that he was to- 
tally deſtitute of money to gratify the prophet for 
his information. having expended the whole of what 
he brought from home. The ſervant anſwered, that 
he had himſelf a quarter-ſhekel ſtill remaining, which 
he imagined * be ſufficient for the purpoſe: for 
he was not appriſed that this man did not, like ſome 
others, make a traffic of his knowledge in hidden 
matters. Upon their arrival at Ramah, they met a 
number of damſels at one of the gates, whey were 
coming out of the city to draw water. By them they 
were directed to the reſidence of the prophet; and 
the maidens further adviſed them to loſe no time in 
repairing to his houſe, as in caſe of delay they would 
not be able to obtain a conference with him that 
night, he having invited a number of gueſts to ſup 
with him. 
Samuel had already been informed of God, that 
the perſon whom he was to proclaim king over Iſrael 
was a young man of the tribe of Benjamin, and that 
he ſhould come to his houſe that evening; and he 
was, in conſequence, waiting at home in expectati- 
on of the ee arrival. At he preciſe hour ap- 
pointed by the Almighty, © c:rrived at the houſe 
of Samuel, who immediately wuiſcovered, by inſpi- 
ration, that he was the perſon whom God had cho- 
ſen. Saul, addreſſing Samuel with great courteouſl- 
neſs, defired to be introduced to the prophet. 
Samuel replied, that he was the perſon ; and, invit- 
ing him to partake of the repaſt which he had pro- 
vided, informed him not only that the aſſes which he 


ſought were ſafe, but alſo that he was on the point of 


being advanced to the very ſummit of power. Saul 
anſwered, with great modeſty, that both his family 


— 


ball chufe,” plainly fignifies that they ſhould take care, when they 
demanded a king, that they thought of none other than ſuch a king, 
who was to be Gop's pxruTyY. As therefore court ambition was 
only in the wicked view-of the ringleaders of theſe mal- contents, 
and no fooliſh fears for the ſtate, of hopes of beteering the public 
a{miniſtration, it is evident to all acquainted. with the genius of this 
time and people, that compliance with their demand muſt have 
ended in the utter deſtruction. of the Moſaical religion as well as Jaa. 
But it was God's purpoſe to keep them ſeparate, in order to preſerve 
the memory of himſelf amidſt an ĩdolatrous world; and this not be- 


tion was finiſhed, Saul 


demand. 


et — CW 


and his tribe were too inconſiderable to permit him 
to indulge the moſt diſtant hopes of acquiring ſo 
tranſcendent an honour. At ſupper, Saul was ſeated 
above the reſt of the gueſts, conſiſting of ſeventy 
perſons, with his ſervant next him, and Samuel or- 
dered the attendants to ſet before Saul a royal meſs. 
At the hour of reſt the company retired, but Saul 
and his ſervant remained with the prophet that night. 

The next morning by ſun-nſe, Samuel sul angiated 
diſmiſſed his gueſt, accompanying him a ing. 
ſmall diſtance on his way home. Being come to a 
convenient ſpot, the prophet deſired Saul to fend his 
ſervant a little way on before, as he had ſomething 
of conſequence to communicate to him in private; 
His requeſt being complied with, he took out of his 
pocket a phial of oil, and, pouring it upon his head, 

ronounced and faluted him king of Iſrael ; at the 
ame time admoniſhing him, that this diſtinguiſhed 
honour was conferred on him, to the intent that he 
might revenge the injuries which the Hebrews had 
received from the Philiſtines, and defend them from 
all future attacks of their enemies. 

When Saul returned home, he was cloſely queſti— 
oned by his kinfman Abner, for whom he entertained 
a particular friendſhip, relative to the incidents of 
his journey ; all of which he readily communicated 
to him, ſave that which regarded his advancement 
to the regal dignity ; being apprehenſive, from his 
knowledge of the frailty of human nature, that, if 
this circumſtance ſhould obtain belief, he ſhould 
draw upon himſelf the envy and jealouſy of his rela- 


tions, or incur the cenſure of being a weak and vain 


young man. 
An aſſembly of the people being ſoon afterwards 
convened at Mizpeh, Samuel reminded them of the 
obligations they were under to the God-'of Ifrael, 
and to the obſervance of his laws : that they had re- 
jected the government of God, when they defired a 
Ling and in compliance with their wiſhes, he had 
anointed one to rule over them. They obeyed ; and 
Saul, the ſon of Kiſh, of the family of Matri, of the 
tribe of Benjamin, was thus elected to the high 
office in queſtion *. The very moment that the elec- 
rivately withdrew himfelf 
from the aſſembly, in order to avoid the congratula- 
tions of his new ſubjetts. A rare example of modeſty 
and prudence, in one thus ſuddenly advanced from 
a private ſtation to the = "2a government of a nu- 
merous and mighty people! | 
The prophet, upon the appearance of Saul, pre- 
ſented him to the people, who received him with the 


ing to be done but by the preſervation of their * and lac, 
we muſt needs conclude he would not give way to their rebellious 
* 


* Buy we ate told, 1 Sam, x. 27 ** that the children · of Beliat 


or of iniquity) deſpiſed him, and brought him no preſtnts, “ they, 


did not come to wiſh him a happy reign, or to pay him ge. 
They were probably men of power and fortune, ar deſpiſed hm' 
on account of his tribe and family: but as he paſſed by their affront 


vithout notice, he ſbewed both his magnanrmity and his prudence. 


loudeſt 
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loudeſt acclamations of joy; Samuel noticed to them, 
at the ſame time, the ſuperior height of his perſon, and 
his majeſtic mien. The prophet afterwards returned 
to Ramah, the place of his abode, and Saul repaired 
to Gibeah, his native city. A numerous train of per- 
ſons accompanicd him thither, from motives of duty 
and reſpett; but with theſe were intermingled a num- 
ber of profligate wretches, who behaved with the 
moſt contemptuous inſolence, not only towards their 
loyal fellow-lubjetts, but even towards. the prince 
himſelf. 

Within the courſe of a month after the acceſſion 
of Saul to the ſupreme authority, a war broke out 
between the Ammonites and the Hebrews, in the 
courſe of which he acquired conſiderable renown. 
Nahaſh, the king of the Ammonites, invaded the 
country of the Iſraelites beyond Jordan with a power- 
ful army, where he ſubdued ſeveral cities, and ſpread 
deſolation throughout the land. This prince, not 
contented with reducing the inhabitants to ſlavery, 
in order to prevent even the poſfbility of their re- 
volting, put out the right eye not only of his priſon- 
ers, but alſo of thoſe —— yielded themſelves on capi- 
tulation; and thus, as in battle the left eye was con- 
ſtantly covered with the buckler, rendered them to- 
tally incapable of ſerving in the field. 

Nabaih fenas Nahaſh afterwards marched his army 
an inſulting into the country of the Gileadites, fitu- 
meſſage tothe ated on this fide Jordan, and encamped 

"near Jabeſh, the capital of the province. 
He ſent a ſummons to the inhabitants, peremptorily 
requiring them to ſubmit without delay to the cruel 
conditions above-mentioned, and threatening, in 
caſe of refuſal, to deſtroy the place, and to put the 
citizens to the ſword. Theſe people were at firſt 
much divided in their ſentiments, whether they 
ſhould return a reſolute or a ſubmiſſive anſwer to this 


ſumppons; and they at length determined to ſteer a 


midlle courſe, and ſent a meſſage to Nahaſh, re- 
_ that he would grant them a truce for {even 

ays, during which time they might ſend to their 
allies for aſſiſtance; and promiſing, in caſe their ap- 
plications ſhould prove unſucceſsful, either to vield 
themſelves upon the terms propoled by him, or to 
march out and give him battle. To theſe conditions 
Nahaſh, influenced by the moſt conſummate con- 
tempt of the whole ** nation, readily aſſented“. 

The Gileadites, accordingly, diſpatched expreſſes 
to all parts of the country, to acquaint their neigh- 
bours with the imminent danger to which they were 


expoſed ; but, though their ſituation was univerſally 


deplored, yet no one dared to ſtir- in their defence ; 
and the people of Gibeah, where Saul ou his court, 
were Not leſs infected than the reſt with this extreme 


dread and apprehenſion of the power of the Ammo- 
nites, ; | 1 


Saul, indeed, had been appointed king ; but not having as 

yet taken upon him the government, he lived in the ſame private 

— 2 8 before: ſo that Nahaſh was perſuaded he could not 
O. 0. 


Saul, who had been ſome time abſent from the 
capital, chanced to return juſt at this time; and, 
having learnt the cauſe of the apparent ſorrow and 
conſternation of the people, he, actuated by a divine 
_— ſent back ſome of the meſſengers, with 
orders to aſſure their fellow-citizens that he would de- 
liver them from their enemies in the courſe of three 
days, and that the riſing ſun ſhould behold the total 
defeat and deſtruttion of the haughty foe; and the 
reſt he retained with him, to ſerve Lim in the capacity 
of guides. | «= | 


4 * 


e. 


SAUL defeats the AMMONITES, and is again 
anointed, and proclaimed King. 


8 AUL perceiving the great averſion of the people 
kJ to engage in this war, and being ſatisfied that 
in the preſent caſe, the utmoſt diſpatch was neceſſary 
in aſſembling an army, deviſed the following expe- 
dient to induce them to take up arms: he firſt cut off 
the legs of a certain number of his own oxen, and 
then iſſued a proclamation, that the ſame ſhould be 
done to the oxen of all ſuch perſons as ſhould either 
refuſe or neglett to appear in arms on the next day, 
on the banks of the river Jordan; thence to follow 
him and Samuel where-ever it ſhould be deemed re- 

uiſite to lead them. The fear of incurring the 
above penalty influenced the people to that degree, 
that, at the preciſe time, they aſſembled to the num- 
ber of 70,000 effettive men, excluſive of a ſeparate 
body of 70,000, which were furniſhed by the tribe of 
Judah; as appeared by a muſter made near the city 


of Balam, which was the appointed-place of rendez- 
vous. ; 15 
Wich this army Saul croſſęd the river Sul defeats 


Jordan, and, after a march of about ten the Ammo- 
{cheni during the night, at length halted * 
on the ſpot which he had before fixed on for that 
purpoſe. At break of day the next mores he ſe- 
arated his army into three diviſions, and, fuddenly 
— in upon the enemy's camp, defeated them 
with incredible ſlaughter; their king, Nahaſh, being 
among the number of the ſlain. He purſaed the 
lorious advantage he had gained, and marched with 
by troops into the country of the Ammonites, which 
he utterly laid waſte, and re-condutted his army 
home, crowned with victory, and enriched by the 
ſpoils of their enemies. Theſe ſucceſſes acquired 
him great reputation; and thoſe of his ſubjetts who 
had — taken every opportunity to manifeſt their 
contempt of him, were now the moſt zealous in his 


praiſe. 


— —_—_ 


levy an army in ſo ſhort a ſpace as ſeven days, and, conſequently, 
that there was no danger in granting them the reſpite they 
deſired. * 

E e At 


Y = 
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At this period, Samuel cs Fg that a ſeeond 
convention of the people ſhould be held, with the 
view of confirming again the advancement of Saul 
to the ſupreme authority. They, accordingly, aſ- 
{embled at Gilgal, where the ſame ceremonies were 
repeated as had been uſed at the former elettion, in 
the ſight and hearing of all preſent. Thus was the 
Hebrew government changed, from a republican to 
a monarchical form. During the whole term of the 
adminiftration of Moſes and Joſhua, it was ariſto- 
cratic, and for the ſpace of eighteen years after the 
death of the latter, no one being inveſted with the 
ſupreme authority, the whole nation was involved in 
an abſolute anarchy. They were afterwards go- 
verned, for a conſiderable term of years, by certain 
magiſtrates, who were denominated judge:; and to this 
form ſucceeded that of the regal government. 


CHAP. VI. 
The PHILISTINES are defeated by JONATHAN. 
 - SAUL's raſh Vow. His Offspring. + 


EING eſtabliſhed in the regal authority, Saul 

aſſembled three thouſand men, ſelected from the 
body of the people; and two thouſand of them he 
commanded to accompany him to his reſidence at 
Beth-el, as a guard for his perſonal ſafety : he ap- 
pointed the other thouſand, to attend his fon Jona- 
than, whom he had ordered to repair to Gibeah ; 
near to which place. Jonathan, with theſe thouſand 


men, attacked and conquered a caſtle belonging to 


the Philiſtines. 
The Philif- 0 When 
tines oppre 


the Philiſtines inhabiting the 


diſpoſſeſs them of. their ar: ut enjoined them 
againſt practiſing any handic branch, in which 
iron was a material; thereby ſubjetting them to the 


neceſlity of employin 5 Philiſtine workmen to provide | 


the iron-work, even for their domeſtic utenſils and 
implements of huſbandry. The Philiſtines poſſeſſed 
themſelves of the fords and paſſes, and having forti- 
fied their towns, they came into the field with an army 
of three hundred thouſand foot, thirty thouſand cha- 
riots, and hx thouſand horle, and eſtabliſhed their 
quarters at Michmaſh. When Saul had gained in- 
telligence of cheſe preparations, he repaired to Gil- 
gal, and iſſued proclamations for all his people to 
take up arms againſt the enemy, whom he repreſented 
to be leſs formidable than they were in reality; but 
upon obtaining authentic information as to the mili- 


tary proweſs of the Philiſtines, an univerſal terror | 


* The wickedneſs of Sauf, on this occaſion, conſiſted partly in | 


his encrozching upon the office of the prieſt and prophet, in not 
waiting for Samuel, in, his endeavouring to palliate his fault by 
throwing it upon the prophet, and not ſhewing any ſigus of remorſe, 
compunction, or repentance. Samuel had expreſsly promiſed to 
come and offer ſacrifice ; but Saul offered the ſacrifice himſelf, Sa- 
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prevailed among the Hebrews, the greateſt part of 


of Ga 


e, parts adjacent to Gibeah obtained advan- | 
the Fete e: tage over the Hebrew. they did not only | 


| the prophet's advice. 


whom paſled the river Jordan, and fled to the tribes 
4 and Reuben for protection; the reſt con- 
cealed themſelves in caves, vaults, and ſuch other 
places as they imagined would ſhelter them from the 
vigilance of their adverſaries. | 
At this juncture Saul applied to the prophet Sa- 
muel, requeſting his advice for the regulation of his 
condutt in the preſent diftreſsful- ſtate of affairs. 
Samuel inſtrutted him to remain in his preſent ſitua- 
tion, and to prepare offerings. to the Lord, ſaying, 
that at the expiration of ſeven days, he would him- 
{elf attend the ceremony of ablation ; after which he 
might give battle tothe enemy. The appointed time 
was now arrived, and being continually abandoned 
by his ſoldiers, Saul became exceedingly impatient, 
and proceeded to offer up his ſacrifice; immediately 
_ the concluſion of which ceremony, the arrival 
of the prophet was announced. He cenſured Saul 


for having arrogated to himſelf the office of perform- 


ing ſacrifice to God“. To extenuate the fault al- 
ledged againſt him, Saul urged, that he had waited 
the appointed time, but that the enemy having quit- 
ted Michmaſh, and directed their march towards Gil- 

al, had greatly intimidated his men, many of whom 
had deſerted; and that on thele conſiderations, he 
was 2 — to offer up the ſacrifice, leſt he ſhould 
be intirely abandoned by his followers. In reply to 
this, Samuel reproved him for having neglected a 
rigid obſervance of his direction, which he declared 
to be a meſſage from the rice himſelf; adding, 
that a compliance therewith would have effettually 
fecured the government to him and his poſterity ; 
and he then returned home, much diſpleaſed with the 
conduct of Saul. Attended only by ſix hundred 
men, and his ſon Jonathan; Saul removed to G1- 
beah, the Hebrews having been prohibited (as before 
obſerved) the manufacturing of iron, and the majo- 


| rity of his followers being deſtitute of arms. 


The Philiſtine army, being divided into ang ravage * 
thr& bodies, penetrated into the country their terri= 
of the Hebrews by three different roads, | 
and, as they proceeded, ravaged and laid waſte the 
territories of their afflicted adverſaries. Saul, Jona- 
than, and Abiah, the high-pricſt, beheld the merci- 
leſs devaſtation from an eminence, and ſeverely re- 
gretted that they were not in a ſtate ſufficiently for- 
midable to repel the invaders. Theſe outrages fo 


| exaſperated Jonathan, that he determined upon a 


brave enterpriſe for the preſervation of his country ; 


and queſtioned his armour-bearer, whether he would 


ſhare with him the — and glory of the generous 
attempt. He conſented, and bound himſelf by the 
ſolemnity of an oath, to put his life on the iſſue of 


— 
- 


muel had enjoined him to wait ſeven days for him; but he offered 
on the ſeventh day in te morning: and, laſthy, Samuel had aſſured 
him, that he would direct him what meaſures to take; but, inſtead 


of this, he intended to commence his military operation: without 
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the plot. Jonathan propoſed, that they ſhould ſe- 
cretly gain admittance to the camp of the enemy, and 
endeavour to throw them into confuſion by a ſudden 
and unexpected attack. The Philiſtines were en- 
camped on a ſpot of ground of a triangular — 
bounded on all frdes by rocks, which rendered it 
nearly inacceſſible. Jonathan, to encourage his ar- 
mour-bearer to behave himſelf courageouſly on the 
occaſion, told him, that if, in climbing up the rocks, 
they ſhould be diſcovered and ſpoken to by the cne- 
my, he might conſider the circumſtance as a certain 
reſage of their ſuccefs ; but, if the contrary ſhould 
= pen, they muſt abandon the enterpriſe. 
hen they had nearly reached the camp, they 
were eſpied by ſome of the Philiſtines, who obſerved 
to each other in deriſion, that there were two of the 
Iſraelites who had ventured out of their lurkingqholes; 
calling to Jonathan and his companion to draw near- 
Valiant ex- ECT, to receive the reward of their raſhnels. 
ploit of Jona== This incident afforded Jonathan the great- 
_ eſt ſatisfattion ; and having, with much 
danger and difficulty, at length attained the top of 
the rocks, he and his armour-bearer ſuddenly entered 
a part of the camp where the enemy were aſleep, and 
flew about twenty before they were ſenſible of his 
approach. The boldneſs of this attempt threw the 
Philiſtines into inexpreſſible confuſion ; ſome aban- 
doning their arms, and endeavouring to fave them- 
felves b flight; ſome part of the army being com- 
poſed of different nations, fell by the hands of each 
other, their terror not permitting them to diftinguiſh 
friend from foc; many ruſhed upon death, merely 
from the very apprehenſion of it; and the number 
of thoſe who — by theſe various means was 
very confiderable. 

Saul, having by this time received intelligence that 
an extraordinary commotion prevailed in the camp 
of che Philiſtines, ordered inſtant inquiry to be 
made whether any of his own 2 were abſent; 

and being informed that Jonathan and his armour- 
bearer had ſecretly withdrawn themſelves, he com- 
manded the high-prieſt to habit himſelf in his facer- 
dotal veſtments, and to offer up prayers to God for 
inſtruttions how to proceed on the occaſion. This 
being done, the high-prieft acquainted Saul, that it 
was God's pleaſure that he ſhould immediately attack 
the enemy, in full confidence of obtaining a com- 
lete victory; which injunction Saul joyfully obeyed. 
n the intermediate time, ſuch of the Hebrews as had 
concealed themfelves in the hidden places of the 
rocks, having learnt what had happened in the camp 
of the Philiſtines, aſſembled to the number of nearly 
ten thouſand men, and putting themſelves under the 
condutt of their king, attacked the enemy with fach 
impetuoſity, that they ſoon put them to the ront, 
and purſued them to a con gr mace diſtance with 

Saul's raſh. great ſlaughter. But Saul, either throu 
exeeration = mmnadvertency, or mfatnaterd perhaps with 
this — 2 and fignal ſucceſs, fell into 


2 * 


+ The axecration of Saul was fit only for a madman to utter, and 


than which nothing could be more extravagant, unleſs it was what 
immediately followed in this paſſage, landy, by his laying himſelf 
2 
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an error which nearly proved of the moſt fatal confe- 


quence to his repoſe, and embittered even the ſweets 
of conqueſt. From a firong defire of taking a com- 
plete revenge on the enemy, he ordered that the 
purſuit ſhould be continued, without intermiſſion, 
till night; and vowed to puniſh with death any per- 
fon who ſhould allow himſelf the leiſure even to eat 
vr drink, till the chace ſhould be at an end ; and 
this denunciation was ratihed by all the people who 
were with him at the time. Jonathan, however, who 
was totally unacquainted with the foregoing circum- 
ſtance, in paſſing ſoon afterwards through a wood, 
in the diſtrict of the tribe of 1 perceived ſome 
bees at work, and taking a honey-comb, began to 
ſuck it; but, being informed by thoſe who were next 
him of all the particulars relative to his father's vow, 
he inſtantly deſiſted, and threw the comb to the 
ground; but not without ſome reflections on the im- 
propriety of his father's conduct, in interditting ſuch 
refreſhment to the 1 as might enable them to 
purſue the enemy with the greater alacrity. 

Saul was very deſirous of exterminating the wretch- 
ed remainder of the Philiſtines; nor were the troops 
leſs anxious to effect this point than their leader. 
But he determined to conſult the will of God, with 
reſpett to the matter in queſtion, before he ſhould 
proceed in his deſign; and he therefore ordered 
Architob, the high-prieſt, to make application to 
God for his inſtruthons on this head. Architob re- 
turned for anſwer, that the oracle was filent. Saul 
obſerved, that the filence of the Almighty, in this 
caſe, certainly proceeded from ſome ſecret. and 
important cauſe, as, at other times, he had been 
accuſtomed to intimate his pleaſure to them, without 
any application on their part; adding, with a ſo- 
lemn oath, that he would put to death that perſon 
who ſhould be found by his iniquity to have ſubjetted 
them to this dilemma, even ſhould his own fon Jona- 
than be diſcovercd to be the offender. 

This deelaration was highly us pn by the 
people, and Saul ordered the lot to be caſt ; himſelf 
and his fon ſtanding, during the time, ſome little diſ- 
tance from the reſt. When it was perceived that the 
lot had fallen upon Jonathan, his father bid him re- 
collect what ſecret crime he had lately committed, 
and to make an open confeſſion thereof before all the 
people. Jonathan replied, that he had no fault to 
. himſelf with, ſave that of 2 taſted, dur- 
ing the purſuit on the day before, a little honey; 
ee y 2 at the time, of the prohibition 
iffued by his father. Saul affured him, with an oath, 
that his life ſhould pay the forfeiture of his difobe- 
dience : as he preferred the retigious obſervance of 
his vow, before every confideration of parental ten- 
derneſs and affettion. 

The generous youth, not at all diſmay- ass 
ed at che proſpe@ of death, calmty an- ee r 
ſwered, that he thould readily relinquiffs ne. 
his life, for the fake of enabling his 


ynder an execration to cut the throat of his ſon. Jonathan, ſor taſt- 


ing a little honey, without knowing that he had incurted his farlibr's © 


curſe upon account of it, 


| himſelf 


to releaſe 


r _ . 
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himſelf from the obligation of a ſacred bond; and 
that the reflection that he had been, in ſome degree, 
inſtrumental in revenging the injuries which the 


"Hebrews had ſo long ſuſtained from the Philiſtines, 


would afford him ample conſolation under all his 
ſufferings. The noble conſtancy manifeſted by Jo- 
nathan on this trying occaſion, affected the people 
to that degree, that they forcibly reſcued him out of 
the hands of his enraged father ; unanimouſly declar- 
ing, with the moſt ſolemn oaths, that they would not 
permit the leaſt injury to be done to the man to whom 
they were ſo largely indebted for the victory of the 
preceding day; beſecching God to pardon a fault, 
into which he had been miſled by 1gnorance alone. 
After this remarkable victory, in which the num- 
ber ſlain on the ſide of the Philiſtines amounted to 
nearly ſixty thouſand men, Saul returned to his capi- 
tal, where he long enjoyed an uninterrupted ſeries 
of proſperity, and acquired immortal fame by the 
repeated advantages which he obtained over the 
Ammonites, the Moabites, the Philiſtines, the Edom- 
ites, and the people of Zobat. He had three ſons, 
whole names were Jonathan, Joſhila, and Melchi- 
ſhui: and two daughters, the eldeſt of whom was 
named Merab, and the other Michal. His army was 
commanded by Abner, the fon. of his uncle, Ner; 
Kiſh, the father of Saul, and Ner, were the ſons of 
Abiel. He had a numerous army of infantry, caval- 


ry, and chariots; and from every encounter with his 


enemies, he conſtantly returned victorious. His 
guards were remarkable for their martial appearance 
and deportment. In ſhort, under his reign, the II- 
raclites attained to a height of reputation and power, 
which rendered them at once both the envy and ter- 
ror of all the neighbouring nations. | 


CHAP . 

SAMUEL delivers a Meſſage from the LORD, en- 
joining SAUL to deſtroy the AMALEKITES. 
SAUL incurs the Diſpleaſure of GOD for ſparing 
the Life of King AGAG. 


HE 228 Samuel repreſented to Saul, that he 

had received an expreſs command from the 
Almighty, to remind him of his duty to the Creator 
of the univerſe, and the King of kings, who had ex- 
alted him to the regal dignity ; and that it was the 
pleaſure of God he ſhould er v. a war againſt 
the Amalekites, and utterly extirpate the whole 
race; that no advantage ſhould be made of the pro- 
perty of the people, and that their cattle, goods, and 
other poſſeſhons, ſhould be intirely deſtroyed, and, 
according to the predittion of Moſes, even the name 
of Amalek expunged from the hiſtory of mankind. 
Theſe, judgments were denounced againſt the Ama- 


lekites, as a juſt puniſhment for their iniquities. 


7 The kingdom of Zoba was a part of Syria, boupded by the 
rin er Euphrates on the caſt, and by Damaſcus and the land of Canaan 


Saul engaged to execute with all poſſible diſpatch 
the inſtructions delivered to him by Samuel. He 
now aſſembled his followers at Gilgal, and upon a 
review of his forces, they appeared to conſiſt of fort 
thouſand men, excluſive of the tribe of Judah, which 
muſtered thirty thouſand. With this army Saul pre- 
207! to to attack the Amalekites: he ſtationed am- 

uſhes upon the paſſes ob the rivers and woods, ſo 
that the enemy could not move from their quarters 
without danger of being attacked by ſurpriſe. Af. 
ter ſome ſkirmiſhes, a general battle took place, and 
the Amalekites were totally defeated ; great part of 
them being ſlaughtered during the battle, and ex- 
cepting a very inconſiderable number, the reſt were 
effeQually cut off in the purſuit. After this victory, 
in conformity to the divine prediction, Saul pro- 
ceeded to attack the walled and fortified towns, and 
other places of ſtrength. Some of theſe he ſubducd 
by fiege, and others by ſtratagem. 

King Agag was taken priſoner, and, gaul's crimi. 
merely from his being of an agreeable nl levity, = 

erſon, Saul determined to preſerve him r 38%: 
From the common ruin: and this att of diſobedience 
was the foundation of the calamities afterwards ex- 
perienced by the Hebrews. A condutt ſimilar to 
that of the king was adopted by the people, who con- 
verted the cattle and other valuable effetts to their 
own uſe, and deſtroyed only what was not worth 
preſervation. Saul ravaged and laid waſte the whole 
country, extending from Peluſium, on the confines 
of Egypt, to the Red Sea. 

Alter theſe "ms atchievements, Saul returned 

home, apparently reconciled to the idea that, in the 
important work of reducing the Amalckites, he had 
inviolably obſerved the directions communicated 
by the prophet Samuel. But the Lord was incenſed 
againit Saul, for having diſregarded his commiſſion 
in ſparing the life of Agag, and ſuffering the people 
to make advantage of the plunder; and he was 
leaſed to inform Samuel, that as Saul had proved 
imſelf inclined to purſue the dictates of his own 
inclination, rather than fulfil the grders intruſted to 
him, he repented having advanced him to the ſo— 
A todd The prophet was ſo greatly diſtreſſed by 
this revelation, that he employed the following night 
in fervent ſupplications in favour of Saul. In an- 
ſwer to theſe interceſſions, the Lord was pleaſed to 
ſay, that to excuſe offences of ſuch magnitude as 
thoſe committed by Saul, would be an ill-placed 
mercy, and an encouragement for the perpetration 
of additional crimes.” | 

Finding. his prayers for obtaining the pardon of 


Saul to be incffettual, he, the next morning, repaired 


to Gilgal. Upon his arrival, the king embraced him, 
and after a congratulatory thankſgiving for the late 
ſucceſſes, he obſerved, that he had, in every inſtance, 
atted ir. conformity to his commiſſion. Upon this, 
Samuel inquired reſpetting the bleating of ſheep 
which he heard inthe camp. The king replied, that 


on the weſt. We are told in ſcripture, that it was under the go- 
vernment of ſeveral kings, 1 Sam. xiv, 27. ES 
the 


Chap. VIII. 


the ſound proceeded from ſome beaſts which the. 
cople had reſerved for ſacrifice; and ſaid, he had 


o efteQtually deſtroyed the Amalekites*, that only 
one man remained alive, and that he kept him pri- 
ſoner, that he might be inſtructed in what manner to 
diſpole of him. Samuel ſaid, it was not ſacrifices, 
but the righteouſneſs of mankind that proved accep- 
table to the Almighty ; who accounted the only true 
{acrifice an obſervance of his ſacred will, without 
which the fat of beaſts, and offerings of gold and 
filver, he conſidered as oſtentations of tended 
piety : but that from thoſe who inviolably obſerved 
the divine commandments, the moſt trifling offerings 
were received by the ſupreme Being with infinitely 
greater fatisfattion than all the pomp of ceremony 
unaccompanied by a pious integrity of heart. 

Samuel de- I am now to reveal to you, ſaid Sa- 
noyneesGod's muel, that you have incurred the diſplea- 


diſpleature ſure of the Almighty, by the contempt 
for Globe. Which you have ewn towards his com- 
dience. mandments. As a puniſhment for your 


diſobedience to the declared pleaſure and expreſs 
command of God, you are doomed to be deprived 
of the ſovereignty, and of the authority which you 
have groſsly abuſed, in violation of the reverence 
due to the ſupreme Being, by whom you were exalted 
to the regal ſtate.” Saul admitted that he had been 
guilty of an heinous tranſgreſſion, in exceeding the 
commiſſion delivered to him by the prophet ; and in 
extenuation of his crime, he uſed no other argument 
than that the ſoldiers were fo reſolutely determine 

to plunder the enemy, that he dreaded the conſe- 
quence of an attempt to reſtrain their violence: and 
he intreated Samuel to obtain a pardon from the 
Lord, promiſing, that the offence of which he had 
been guilty ſhould be a warning for the better — 
lation of his future conduct. Having made this de- 
cla ration of his ſincere repentance, he endeavoured 
to prevail upon Samuel to continue with him ſome 
longer time, in order to avert the vengeance of hea- 
ven; but, being ſenſible that his mediation would 
> ineffectual, the prophet — his unwil- 
ingneſs to comply with that requeſt. 


nn. 


CH A P. M 


S. Lis rejefted, and DAVID proclatmed King of 
ISRAEL. 


HEN Samuel was about to leave Saul, the 
latter, in order to delay his departure, caught 


The exciſion of the Amalekites had been determined by God 
about four hundred years before this tranſaction. Balaam in his 
viſion confirms this doom, The order ta cut them inticely off was 
renewed by God ſeveral years afterwards ; and agreeable to this 
order, Saul ſet out on this expedition. It may be obſerved alfo, 
that they continued inveterate enemies to the Hebrews, and joined 
with their adverſaries, whenever they could, to enflave and — 
them; particularly with the Midianites, Judg. vi. 2, 3, 33. Nay, 
this very order to Saul, utterly to deſtroy them, ſeems to have been 
given becauſe they had, together with Moab, Edom, the kings of 
combs 7 the Philiſtines, invaded and ſpoiled them; chap. xiv, 48. 
O. 0. 
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hold of the garment of the prophet, who endeavour- 


ed to diſengage himſelf, and in the conteſt the man- 


tle was rent; which accident Samuel applied by an 
alluſion, telling Saul, that the government of the 
kingdom woul torn from him, and a man of Biete 
juſtice and probity, appointed as the ſucceſſor to 
is throne. This ſentence, (ſaid he,) is paſſed, and 
the threatening of God concerning you is irrevoca- 
ble.“ Having confeſſed that the diſpleaſure of the 
Almighty vas due to his iniquities, Saul intreated the 
3 to return with him, that he might humble 
imſelf before his offended Creator: Samuel com- 
lied, and they joined in the worſhip of the Lord. 
he devotions being concluded, Agag, the king of 
the Amalekites, was brought forth. He had been 
heard to make uſe of ſome expreſſions concerning 
the terrors of death, and theſe were retorted upon 
him by the prophet, who ſaid to him: * Many an 
Hebrew mother hath been overwhelmed with afflic- 
tion by thy deſtruttive ſword ; it is, therefore, juſt 
that thy mother be numbered among thoſe who are 
childleſs.” Having given orders for putting Agag 
immediately to 44 the prophet returned to Ra- 
mah. This was the laſt interview between Saul and 
EE 
aul repaired to his palace at Gibea, in 2 
the full — that his contempt of — 
the divine commands had produce — 
lad reverſe of fortune. Samuel was great- * 
ly diſtreſſed on account of the ſeparation: but the 
Lord commanded him to ſuppreſs his uneaſineſs, and, 
roviding himſelf with a cruſe of holy oil, to nw to 
—— and there anoint one of the ſonso Jeſſe, 
the ſon of Obed, king of Iſrael; ſaying, that the 
wy adjudged worthy to ſupport the regal dignity, 
ould be diſtin uiſhed to him from his brethren. 
On the arrival of the prophet, the people of Beth- 
lehem anxiouſly in- aired as to the cauſe of his 
journey : he gave them a general anſwer, ſaying, 
that his buſineſs was to perform ſacrifice. 

The 9 ceremony being concluded, the —.— 
invited Jeſſe and his ſons to dine with him. He was 
{truck with admiration by the graceful form and de- 
portment of the elder fon; and concluded that he 
was the perſon deſtined to fill the throne. But upon 
aſking whether he was the man to be anointed, he 
was anſwered in the negative; and told, that the 
Almighty judged not from external excellencies: 
but that the qualifications moſt acceptable to him, 
were piety, juſtice, fortitude, and the other virtues 


—— 


The Iſraelitea, therefore, had a right to revenge themſelves on them, 
as they were aggreſſors by the law of nature and nations, and utterly 
to extirpate them too, if that was neceſſary for their own preſerva- 
tion; and were obliged to do it, if God commanded them. God 


did command i. And will any man difpute the right of God to 
$ deſtroy an incorrigible nation by peſtilence, earthquake, ſtorm, or 


famine ? As no ſenſible perſon can deny this, how then can he deny 
the right of God to deſtroy them by the ſword ? If this right in God 
be allowed, then his giving it in command to Saul, by Semucl, was 
not enwotthy of him, and Saul ought to have done it in the full c- 
tent of his commiſſion, 

FF man 


his - to anoinit Da- 


* 
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Le 


man ſoul? Upon this, Samuel requeſted the attend- 


* ance of the other ſons, and five more appeared, who, 


in point of perſonal advantages, he found in no re- 
ſpett inferior to their elder brother. 

The names of theſe fix ſons of Jeſſe were Eliab, 
Abinadab, Samma, Nathanael, Racl, and Aſa. Sa- 
muel, having conſulted the Almighty on which of 
theſe brethren he had determined to confer the ſo- 


- vereignty, received for anſwer, that neither of them 
Vas the man on whom he had fixed his choice, The 
pruphct then ed of Jeſſe, what other ſons he 


ad; who replied, that he had only one more, who 
was employed in tending his flocks, and was named 
David. Samuel defired that he might be ſent for; 
{aying, it was but right that he ſhould be, admitted 
to partake of the repaſt. The phyſiognomy of this 

outh pre poſſeſſed every * in his favour; he 
being of a florid complexion, with ſomething of a 


martial air, and a countenance highly expreſhve of 
'. modeſty and benevolence. Immediately upon his 
entrance, Samuel whifpered Jeſſe that die was the 
* youth whom God had deſtined to reign over his peo- 

ple. The prophet ſeated him next himſelf; the fa- 


ther and the reſt of his children taking their places 
below him. Samuel then anointed“ David, and told 
bim in a whſper, it was the pleaſure of the Almighty 
that he ſhould aſſume the government of the king- 


dom; enjoining him to a ſtrict adminiſtration of jul- 


tice, and a due reverence to the commands of God; 


' and aſſuring him, that, by ſuch a conduct, he would 
_ eſtabliſh himſelf in the government, ſubdue the Phi- 
liſtines, and all his other enemies, and perpetuate his 

fame to the lateſt yoſterity. | 


IIS ry. ix. 


GOLIATH, the' Champion of He PHILISTINES, 
defies the ISRAELITES,  * lain by DAVID.” 


The Philiſ- 82 ſhort time afterwards, the Philiſ. 
nes renew tines entered the country of the He— 
me gar. hrews, and encamped with a vaſt army 
between the cities of Shecoth and Azekah. Saul 
obliged them to quit this ſituation; and they eſta- 
bliſhed their quarters on-a mountain, oppoſite to that 
which was occupied by the Ifraclites. In the army 
of the Philiſtines was a man of prodigious ſtature and 
ſtrength, named Goliath, a native of Gath. He mea- 
ſured in height ſix cubits and a ſpan, and the armour 
which he wore was proportioned to his vaſt bulk and 
lorce: his coat of mail weighing five thouſand ſhe- 
kels, and the head of his ſpear, which. was of iron, ſix 


hundred ſhekels: this ſpcar he bqre upon his ſhoulder, 


8 
— A 


He ſingled him out from the reſt, and privately anointed him: 
for it is plain, from what is faid before, that Samuel was afraid to 
have it known, and therefore did not anoint him publicly in the 
midf of his brethren, And by Eliab's treatment of David, after 
this, 1 Sam. xvii. 28. it is evident, that he did not know him to be 


it being too ponderous to be carried in the hand, as 
lances generally are. 

Thus equipped, this prodigy of nature deſcended 
into the valley between the i neeninand moun- 
tains, accompanied by a numerous body of. armed 
Philiſtines, and, with a voice in the higheſt degree 
expreſſive of his extraordinary ſize and — th, he 
uttered the following dehance in the ears of the He- 
brews: “ Prompted by x deſire of preventing the 
effuſion of human blood, I come hither, ye men of 
Iſrael, to propoſe to you a deciſion of the conteft 
between the two nations, by ſingle combat. I here 
offer myſelf as a champion on the part of the Philil- 
tines; and if you will ſend fot perſon with a like 
commiſſion from your nation, the prevailing diffe- 
rences may eaſily be ſettled, without proceeding to a 
general battle. If he chance to vanquiſh me, then 
will we be your ſervants; but if I prove victorious, 
ye ſhall be ſubjeQed to us: for it is better that one man 
only ſhould be expoſed to deſtruction, than a whole 
army.” At the concluſion of his ſpeech, he returned 
to the camp; and this defiance he regularly repeated 
during the courſe of forty days; the Hebrews being 
highly chagrined to remain thus long inactive, in 
ſight of the enemy. | | 

Among the troops of Saul, were three of the ſons 
of Jeſſe; but David had been ſent back to his father, 
at the commencement of the war, to his former em- 
ploy of tending the ſheep. Having been diſpatched 
to the camp, by Jeſſe, on a certain day, to carry pro- 


| viſions to his brethren, and to inquire after their 


welfare, he chanced to hear Goliath reproaching and 


execkating the Iſraelites, with more than uſual viru- 


lence, for their cowardice in declining his repeated 
challenges. David, who was engaged at the time in 
converlation with his brethren, could not contain 
his emotion on the occaſion, and reſolutely decked 
his willingneſs to encounter this haughty boaſter ; 
but Eliab, the eldeſt ſon of his brethren, —— re- 
prehended him for his raſhneſs; bidding him, in de- 
riſion, return to the care of his flocks, as being far 
the more ſuitable employment for one ſo young and 
inexperienced. | 

From reſpett for his brother, David was pid defires 
filent for * but, whom he was t» fight the 
about to quit the camp, having again 8. 
mentioned, in the hearing of ſeveral of the ſoldiers, 
his deſire to engage the giant, they immediately 
carried the intelligence to Saul, who ordered him to 
be brought before him, and queſtioned whether he 
had made any declaration of the kind related by the 


I ſoldiers. David replicd in the affirmative ; and 


aſſured the king, that, with his permiſſion, he would 


- quickly render this arrogant Philiſtine as contempti- 


Fac reofſe intention of Samuel in this ceremony as his brethren, 


becapſe it.was cuſtomary to anoint a perſon for the Prophetic office 


as well as the Regal. Samuel's not revealing this ſeeret to David, 


ſhewed his pruder ce ; becauſe, if it had got wind before the pro- 


| per criſis, it would have endangered both their lives, » 
© anointed king over Iſrael. David himſelf might be as ignorant of I. ©. peri 7 | 
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with which he had provided himſelf for the encoun-! 
ter, he aſked him, with ineffable contempt, whether 


he imagined that he was come thither to beat a dog, 
or to engage in combat with one ſkilled in the uſe of 


ble as he at preſent appeared to be formidable ; ad- 
ding, that the glory redounding to the nation from 
ſuch a conqueſt would be the greater, as being ob- 
tained by a raw and inexperienced youth. Saul was 
{truck with amazement at the courage of David, but 
he dared not intruſt the deciſion of ſo important a 
cauſe to one whom he deemed, from his want of 
years and judgment, to be ſo inadequate to the taſk, 

David, clearly perceiving in the countenance of 
the king what palled in his mind, endeavoured to 
diſpel his doubts by the following words: “It is 
not, Sire, ſo much the Hebrew army, as the omni- 
potence of heaven itſelf which this wretch dares 
thus impiouſly to defy; nor ſhould the combat be 
conſidered as a — between Goliath and David, 
but between Goliath and the Lord of Hoſts, who 
{ometimes deigns to effect the moſt glorious purpoſes 
by the agency of the weakeſt an — inſtru- 
ments. I confide in that almighty power, for the 
like aid and protection which he has been graciouſly 
pleaſed to afford me on former occaſions. It chanced 
on a time, as I was tending the flocks of my father, 
that a lion entered the fold, and carried off a lamb: 
I purſued the furious beaſt, and, ſeizing him by the 
tail, daſhed him againſt the ground with ſo much 
force, that he inſtantly viehed up his life at my feet. 
In the hike manner I, ſome time afterwards, en- 
countered a bear with ſimilar ſucceſs. I do not con- 
ſider this Philiftine as a more formidable We than a 
lion or a bear ; but, on the contrary, am firmly per- 
ſuaded, that God will make me the humble inſtru- 
ment of that puniſhment which he will inflict on this 
audacious and blaſpheming wretch.” | 
8 Saul was now convinced, from the man- 
and arms him ner in which theſe words were uttered, 
for the com- that the youth was actuated by a divine 
oh; impulſe, and therefore no longer hefi- 
tated to grant the requeſted permiſſion. Fo prepare 
him for the combat, he equipped him in his own 
ſuit of armour; but David — that theſe. arms 
were likely to prove rather an incumbrance than a 
defence to him, and therefore deſired leave to lay 
them aſide ; modeſtly obſerving, that they were bet- 
ter adapted to the uſe of the ſkilful warrior, than of 
the inexperienced ſhepherd. Having reſumed his 
own habit, he took his ſhepherd's ſtaff and his ſling *, 
and putting five ſmooth ſtones, which he had col- 
lected from the brook, into his wallet, he advanced 
towards his antagoniſt, who ran, as well as he was 
able under ſo cumbrous a load -of armour, to meet 
him. When. Goliath percewed the diminutive ſta- 
ture of his adverſary, and the uncommon weapons 


Though we ſhould not urge David's confidence in the divine 


aſſiſtance to clear him from the imputation of raſhneſs in this glo- 
rious undertaking, yet his conduct may be vindicated. So far is 
there from any appearance of raſhneſs, that David ſeems !rather to 
have had the advantage. The Philiſtine was armed with heavy ar- 
mour, a ſword, a ſpear, and a ſhield ; and therefore David, though 
a ſtripling, was quite ſafe whilſt he kept the {talking monſter from 
coming near him; and had this peculiar advantage over him, that 
he could ſtrike him at a diſtance, and if he had miſſed him once, had 
more chances of hitting him, and at laſt could have run away; 
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in the utmoſt confuſion; and were pur- 


the cuſtom of thoſe times, and could ſcarce fail o b 
had ſo huge an object to aim at. The ſling was an offenfive weapon 
uſed in war, and it was reckoned an exceeding, uſeful qualification 


arms. David replied, that he conſidered him as far 
worſe than a dog. Theſe words inflamed the Philiſ- 
tine with ſuch violence of rage, that he vented the 
moſt bitter execrations againſt David, and declared 


that he would give his dead carcaſe for food to the 


fowls of the air, and the beaſts of the field. You,” 
{aid David, ** come to the field clad in a coat of mail, 
and armed with a ſword and ſpear; but my armour 
- the 8 1 An from thy 
vi „who will this day, by my agency, de- 
Fork yourſelf and your army Taco the hands 
of the Hebrews; and I ſhall, ere might, ſeparate 
youſmhead from your body, and throw your carcaſe 
upon the -dunghill, to be devoured by dogs, of 
whoſe nature you ſo nearly partake. And this event 
ſhall convince mankind, that the God of the Iſrae- 
lites makes the ſafety of his people his peculiar care; 
and that neither arms nor numbers can afford any 
rotection to thoſe. who incur his reſentment.” 
zoliath was ſo much prepoſſeſſed with a con- 
tempt of the youth, and the inexperience of his anta- 
oniſt, that theſe words made not the leaſt impreſ- 
ion — him, and he eagerly prefled forward to the 
combat. 


CAFES 


The Death of GOLIATH. The PHILISTINES are 


purſued and defeated by the HEBREWS. SAUL 
' concetves a mortal Envy and Hatred againſt DAVID. 


HE eagerneſs which David mani- pid kin, 

felted to proceed to action was not at Goliath with 
all inferior to that of his adverſary, being 2 2 
incited by his all-powerful and inviſible 


Protector; and, when the combatants had advanced 


within a certain diſtancg of each other, David took 
one of the ſtones from his wallet, and, placing it in 
his ſling, hurled it with ſuch force at the giant, that 
it. fractured his Kull, and killed him. David inſtantly 
ran towards the ſpot, and, unſheathing his enemy's 


- \word, ſtruck off his head therewith. ; 


The army of the Philiſtines was thrown +, ppc. 
into ſo great a conſternation by this defeat tines areover- 


of their champion, that they inſtantly fled — 


ä 


whereas the ſword, the ſpear, and the ſhield of his enemy, were 
wholly inſignificant, as theſe could only be employed againſt him in 
a Cloſe encounter. David was dexterous at his dus accord in to 

his blow whilſt he 


for a ſoldier to be exerciſed in it. They were brought up to, and 


frequently exerciſed in it, and attained to an amazing dexterity In 


the uſe of it; inſomuch that we read, that they could fling ſtones 
at an hair's breadth, and not miſs,” 


ſued 


<4. —<4a — 
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ſued by the Hebrews as far as the frontiers of Gath, 
and to the very gates of Aſcalon. On this occaſion 
full thirty thouſand of the Philiſtines were ſlain, and 
the wounded amounted to nearly double that num- 


ber. The Hebrews, upon their return from the pur- 


ſuit, plundered the enemy's camp, and afterwards 
ſet it on fire. The head of Goliath was preſerved by 
David as a trophy, and he offered the ſword as an 
oblation to the Lord. 

When Saul was upon his return with the army, he 
was met upon the road by the women and maidens 
of the ſeveral cities through which he paſſed, who 
came out in troops, to. gratulate him on his ſucceſſes, 
with muſic and ſongs of triumph ; the women lead- 
ing the chorus with the words, © Saul has ſlain his 
thouſands!” and the virgins replying, ** And David 
his ten thouſands!” From this circumſtance, Saul 
conceived the ridiculous notion, that he ſhould be no 
longer ſafe on his throne, while David continued 
about his perſon; and he, therefore, removed him 
from the poſt he held in his guards, and advanced 
him to the command of a thouſand men, in hopes 
that he might fall in ſome of the enterpriſes in which, 
from the nature of his new dignity, he would be fre- 
quently engaged. 

David, on the other hand, was ſo highly favoured 
by the Almighty, that he eſcaped all the ſnares ſpread 
for his deſtruction ; and not only acquired the uni- 
verſal eſteem of the people for his valour and con- 
duR, but alſo made a ſtrong impreſſion on the heart 
of Michal, the king's youngeſt daughter. Saul ſoon 
perceived the growing paſſion of the maiden, and 
would ſometimes inſinuate, in the courſe of conver- 


. ſation, that he ſhould not be altogether averſe to the 


match, on certain conditions : meaning by this con- 
duct, to lure David into a ſnare which might lead to 
his deſtruction, to which poin all his machinations 


* tended. 


Saul, at this time, mad. Aeclaration to ſome of 
his courtiers, that he was willing to give his daughter 


in marriage to David, on condition that he ſhould 


bring him the heads of fix hundred Philiſtines. This 
propoſition he ſuppoſed would naturally engage Da- 
vid, who he knew was ever ready to attend the calls 
of glory, in fome dangerous enterpriſe againſt the 
Philiſtines; preferring that he ſhould bg taken off 
by their hands, rather than by his own immediate 
command. He alfo employed fome of his emiſlaries 
to ſound David on the ſubject of the match in quel- 
tion ; who repreſented to him, that the favour which 
he had acquired both with the prince and the people 
was ſuch, that a report was current, that Saul intend-. 
ed to confer his daughter on him in marriage; but 
David rejected their intelligence, as improbable. 
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* The only juſt reaſons that could vindicate Saul in command- 
ing, and David in executing his command, to cut off ſuch a number 
of Philiſtines, were either God's order, or their being at war with 
the Philiſtines, or the neceſſity of it to weaken their enemies, the 
ſafety of their country, the ſecurity of their liberty, and ſuch like 
motives: and if theſe motives concurred to juſtify David in accept- 
ing the condition of becoming Saul's ſon-in-law, by bringing the 
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They were a ſecond time diſpatched by gaul 145% a 
Saul, on the ſame buſineſs, with inſtruc- frare tor 
tions to acquaint David, in his name, that P. 
the want of riches he ſhould conſider as no objettion 
in the perſon whom he ſhould conſent to accept as 
a ſon-in-law; being determined to beſtow, and not 
to fell his daughter, whenever he ſhould part with 
her; and that he required nothing further trom him, 
than to bring him the heads of ſix hundred of the 
Philiſtines “; which would be the moſt acceptable 
preſent he could offer, both to himſelf and his 
daughter; and would, moreover, bythe bravery. of 
the action, fully juſtify her in her choice to the world. 
David, totally unaware of the ſiniſter deſign of Saul 
in this propoſal, gave himſelf 'no concern with re- 
ſpect to the difficulty and danger of the enterpriſe, 
but inſtantly concerted the proper meaſures with his 
companions for carrying it into execution. He ac- 
cordingly gave battle to the enemy, routed them 
with great {laughter, and delivered to the king the 
number of ſlain required, 
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CHAP. XI. 


Evil Praflices of SAUL againſt the Life of DAVID, 


whom FONATHAN warns of his Danger. 


r Saul, to avoid the reproach of. a 
breach of faith, had now given his daughter to 
David in marriage, yet this cloſe alliance did not in 
the leaſt alter his diſpoſition towards him. For, re- 
marking that David increaſed daily in the favour and 
elteem of God and man, he became violently appre- 
henſive, that both his crown and life were in danger, 
from the attempts of the youth; and, to ſecure both, 
reſolved to put him to death in the moſt ſecret man- 
ner poſſible; to the performance of which office he 
deſtined his own ſon Jonathan, and a certain number 
of his moſt faithful domeſtics. Jonathan was greatly 
amazed to ſee the late affettion which his father bore 
to David, thus ſuddenly converted into the extremity 
of hatred; and, ſtruck with horror at the baſe and 
treacherous deſign meditated by Saul, inſtantly com- 
municated to David the whole matter; and adviſed 
him to fly with all ſpeed, as the only means of pre- 
ſerving his life. Jonathan further promiſed to learn 
from his father the cauſe of this extraordinary en- 
mity towards the youth, and to endeavour to in- 
fluence him in his favour ; obſerving, that he knew 
of no fault committed by David, which could juſtify 
the king's indignation ; and that, ſhould he acciden- 
tally have fallen into any trifling errors, the ſervices 
which he had rendered bath to his ſovereign and to 
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ſtipulated number, his bringing more was yet a hi ſervice to the 
poblic; and fo far from bong any breach of he of religion 
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and morality, as that it was. a proof of real patriotiſm and public 
ſpirit, highly merited the thanks of his king and country, and ren- 

ered him worthy of the honor intended him. In 1 Sam. xviii. 25- 
Saul's demand is an hundred fore-ſkins (got heads) of the Phi- 


his 


liſtines. 
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his country, made ample compenſation for them all. 
He then all 


of ſafety, to avoid the reſentment of the king. 


On the following day, Jonathan, obſerving that 
his father was in a placid diſpoſition of mind, took | 
ſpeak to him in,favour of David. 
ſaid he, very n | 


the opportunity to 
It appears to me, : ( 
that you ſhould have conceived ſo violent a hatre 
againſt this young man, without the leaſt apparent 
cauſe. Our whole nation is highly indebted to him, 
not only for the deſtruction of the Philiſtines, but for 
his victory over the giant, whoſe repeated challenges, 
for the term of forty ſucceſſive days, fo deeply affect- 
ed our national honour ; and which no one had cou- 
rage ſufficient to vindicate, ſave the youth in queſ- 
tion. He is — entitled to your eſteem, both as 
a man of great perſo ; 
your ſon-in-law ; an honour which he 
our own terms, by preſenting you with the heads of 
ix hundred Philiſtines. Reflect, I pray thee, on the 
rief which our whole family muſt feel for the loſs of 
this worthy youth ; particularly your own daughter, 
who, by his death, will be reduced to the pitiable con- 
dition of widowhood before ſhe has experienced the 
happineſs of the maternal ſtate. Be pleaſed to recol- 
lett alſo, the relief which you have received from 
him in thoſe hours when poſſeſſed with that malig- 
nant ſpirit which has ſo often of late deprived you of 
your repoſe ; and to entertain ſentiments more wor- 
thy of yourſelf, and of the man to whom our . 
is ſo highly — Theſe arguments made ſo 
ſtrong an impreſſion on the mind of Saul, that he de- 


* 


clared, with a ſolemn oath, that he would never, in 


the ſlighteſt degree, be guilty of any violence towards 
David, for the time to come. This welcome intelli- 
gence Jonathan immediately communicated to Da- 
vid, who returned with him, thereupon, to court, 
and reſumed his attendance on the perſon of the 
wing “. 


C HAT. 
The PHILISTINES are again vanquiſhed by DA- 


to Deadh. 


NOB, and alſo to GATH ; at the former of whach 
Places, he is kindly received by ABIMELECH. 


This Circumſtance being communicated to SAUL, te, | 
n conſequence, puts to Death not only ABIMELECH, |} 


— 


* The reader will obſerve, that Jonathan ever conſiders David as 
an innocent perſon, and pleads for him to his father, not as a rebel 


or notorious offender, to obtain his pardon, but as having never 
done any thing to forfeit Saul's favour, or his own life ; and there- 


No. 6. 


ured David, that he would, from time to 
time, give him intelligence of his father's proceed- | 
ings; after which they ſeparated, and David, in con- 

formity to the advice of Jonathan, retired to a place | 


nal courage, and alſo as being 
rchaſed on 


Tn 2 2 
VID. He is preſerved by MICHAL from the De- bed, r. the coverlet of which ſhe had pur- 


ius of SAUL, who had again determined to put h 
JONATHAN and DAVID contraft a 


folemn League of Friendſip. DAVID veforts 16 ſant dock agaie, 


but alſo the whole Sacerdotal Race, fave ABIA- 
THAR, who eſcapes by Flight. miraculous 
Deltverances of DAVID ; and Death of SAMUEL. 
DAVID takes to Wife ABIGAIL, the Widow of 
NABAL. He is received by ACHISH, who puts 
him in Poſſeſſion of ZICKLAG, and retains him in 
. tus Service. 


EARLY about this period, the Phi- +4. pure... 
| liſtines again commenced hoſtilities daes again 
againſt the Hebrews, and were defeated in e 
a pitched battle by David, to whom Saul l. 
had entruſted the command of army. Upon the 
arrival of David at court, with the intelligence of this 
lorious victory, he was received bythe king with a 
ullen and gloomy air, and in a manner little conſo- 
nant either to his expectation or his deſerts : for Saul 


| was conſtantly apprehenſive of the increaſing repu- 


tation of David with the people. 

On a certain day, Saul, being ſeized rh ene, 4 
with a return of his old diſorder, ſent for jealouy of 
David, to ſing and play on the harp, as l fill con- 
uſual; and, whilſt the latter was employ- 
ed in the above manner, Saul, ſuddenly ſtarting from 
his couch, with the utmoſt effort of his ſtrength, threw 


at him a javelin which he held in his hand, and which 


muſt have put a period to his life, had not David 

ovidentially avoided the blow, by ſlipping on one 

de. He immediately retired, in all haſte, to his 
own houſe, where he remained for the reft of the day. 
When dight arrived, a guard of ſoldiers were ſent to 
the houſe, with orders from the king to prevent his 
eſcape, and to ſeize his perſon in morning, in 
order to his being put to death with all the formali- 


ties of a public execution. -But Michal, who had 
received intimation of her father's deſign, gave Da- 
vid inſtant warm 
| fly before day-li 


of his danger; adviſing him to 
; and, after mutual endearments 

lamentations, the let him down from a window 
at the back part of the houſe ; and thus he eſcaped 
the imminent peril to which he was expoſed. 

When the whom her father had mich! fa. 
ſent entexed the houſe, and inquired for vours David's 
3 Michal anſwered, that he had © 
been very all during the night, and was juſt then fallen 


r aſſertion, ſhewed them 


palaly placed the liver of a kid newly killed, which, 
y its palpitation they ſuppoſed to be the body of the 
fick perſon. They, theretore, returned to Saul with 
an accaunt of — — were inſtantly 

j orders to bring David away 
with them, m whatever condition they might find 
him; Saul being determined, at all events, to put 
him ic death. — a ſecond time to the 
houſe of David, they diſcovered the deception which 


—_ 


fore Jonathan muſt be commended in diſobeying his father's order 
— aud doing All he could to prevent his purpoſe to 
m. 
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18 THE WHOLE 


had been put upon them; and, acquainting the king 
therewith, he ſevercly chid his daughter for thus 
leaguing againſt her father with his greateſt enemy. 
But Michal excuſed herſelf, on the plea that her huſ- 
band had compelled her to conceal him, and to affiſt 
him in his eſcape, by threats of inſtant death, if the 
refuſed ; and by this pretence ſhe pacified her fa- 
David reſorts ther's wrath. In the mean time, David. 
urs led to Ramah, where Samuel then reſided, 
and acquainted the prophet with all the particulars of 
Saul's conduct towards him; aſſuring him, at the 
ſame time, that he had been guilty of no fault which 
could afford the ſlighteſt pretext for the king's 
preſent inveteracy againſt him. | : 
Samuel, hereupon, in order to ſhelter David 
from the great danger with which he was now threat- 
ened, - repaired with - him to Galbaah, where they 
remained together for ſome time. But no ſooner 
was Saul made acquainted with the place of their re- 
treat, than he diſpatched thither a number of armed 
men, with orders to ſeize the perſon of David, and to 
bring him away in chains. When the meſſengers 
arrived at Galbaah, they found Samuel in company 
with ſeveral other prophets ; and, the Spirit of God 
falling upon them at the inſtant, they alſo began to 
propheſy with the reſt; and the like happened to 
thole alſo whom Saul ſent afterwards on the ſame 
buſineſs. Saul, at length, went thither himſelf; but, 
as ſoon as he came within fight of Samuel, he found 
himſelf poſſeſſed with the ſame ſpirit; and, upon a 
nearer approach, he threw off his garments, and pro- 
heſied naked before Samuel and David, for the 
pace of a whole day and a night “. i 
David, conſcious of the irreproachable- 


nd com lai a . . * 

to Jonathan Neſs of his conduct, bitterly complained 
of Saul's, to Jonathan of the injuſtice of the king in 
treatment, 


ſecking his life. Jonathan aſſured him, 
that he had been miſled by the reports which he had 
heard on that ſubjett;- as ing his father never 
formed any reſolution of portance without ac- 
quainting him therewith, previouſly to the carrying 
it into execution. But David perſifted, with.an oath, 
that his fears were too. well founded ;. adding that, 
as Saul was -acquainted with the ftritt friendſhip 
which ſubſiſted between them, it was not probable 
that he ſhould communicate -to his ſor.any deſign 
of a like tendency to that in queſtion.” Jonathan 
was at length convinced; and deſayed. his- friend to 
conſider in what manner he might render him the 


moſt effectual ſervice. - - 


A private to- 
ken between 0 l 1 
* cealed till his returns promiſin 


ſpot without the city, there to remain con- 
that, 
when he ſhould have- dſcovered the diſ- 


—— 


be change. in the meſſengers of Saul was great; but that 


which was wrought in Saul himſelf was aſtoniſhing. - He came to 
wreak his vengeance : but ĩnſtead of a murderer, he becomes a pro- 
phet; puts himſelf naked intirely into the hands of Samuel, the pro- 
Phets, and David, who might have made what advantages they 


teaſed of an adventure ſo fortunate, even to have cut off Saul, and 
raiſed David to the throne. But they abhorred the thought; and as, 


Jonathan directed David to a certain 


poſition of his father towards him, he would come 
to the place with his bow and arrows, attended by 
one page only ; that he would let fly three arrows, 
and, if the intelligence he brought him was favour— 
able, he would order the page to fetch them again to 
him; but, if he gave him no ſuch order, David was 
from thence to conclude, that his perſon was in dan- 
ger from the king's reſentment. | 
At the feſtival of the following day, Saul, havin 

firſt purified himſelf in the cuſtomary forms, took 
his ſeat at the table, with Jonathan on his right hand, 
and Abner, the general of his army, on his leſt ; the 
ſeat which, in virtue of his office, belonged to David 
remaining vacant. Saul obſerving this circumſtance, 


. imagined that David had not regularly purified him- 


ſelf, and therefore paſled it over in filence ; but, re- 
marking that he ſtill did not attend on the ſecond 
day of the feſtival, Saul, with a conſiderable degree 
of aſperity, queſtioned Jonathan why David had thus 
abſented hunſelf, for two ſucceſſive days, on 1b ſo- 
lemn an occaſion. Jonathan replied, that he had 
ranted him permiſhon to repair to Bethlehem, to 
olemnize the feſtival with his own tribe; adding 
that, from the ſincere affection which he bore to the 
oung man, he ſhould be glad to have his majeſty's 
cave to repair thither to him. : 
Theſe laſt words ſo highly irritated , fest, 
Saul, that he could no longer conceal his Jonathan's 
hatred to David; and, loading his ſon good-will to 
with the injurious epithets of traitor, and Pd. 
confederate with the enemy of his family, he ordered 
him forthwith to ſend ſome pores to Bethlehem, to 
bring David from thence, that he might be puniſhed 
according to his demerits; obſerving, that it muſt be 
apparent to every one who did not wilfully ſhut his 
eyes againſt the truth, that his perſonal ſafety could 
be no otherwiſe ſecured than by the death of David. 
Jonathan, in the moſt reſpettful manner, deſired his 
father to inform him by what heinous offence David 
had thus drawn upon himſelf his reſentment: but the. 
queſtion had Aearly coſt him his life; for Saul, ſeiz- 
ns a javelin which ſtood near, would infallibly have 
killed him therewith on the ſpot, but for the inter- 
ference of ſome of the attendants, who wreſtcd it out 
of his hand. | 
This attion clearly evinced to Jonathan the vio- 
lence of that hatred which dis father had conceived 
againſt David, and he immediately retired from the 
company, deeply affected with the reflection on the 
danger which threatened both his friend and him- 
ſelf. Having ſpent the night in ſleepleſs anxiety, he 
roſe at an early hour in the morning, and, taking 
with him his ow and arrows, he repaired, with. one 


page only, to the ſpot where David was concealed. 


fo Saul was ſafe during the time that he was naked (i. e. deſtitute ot 
his royal military robe.) A noble evidenee this of the innocence 
and loyalty of. Samuel, the prophets, and David; whilſt at the 
ſame time it affords a pleaſing inſtance, to a generous compaſſionate 


mind, of the care of Providence over perſecuted virtue, and of the 


impotence of human malice towards thoſe whom God is determined 
to pre fer ve. | 2 0 


. 
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the ſpirit of the Lord kept Saul in that condition till David was ſafe, 


He 


— — 
1 — 


r 
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He firſt diſcharged his arrows, and in token that the 
intelligence he brought was unfavourable, inſtead of 
ſending the page to pick them up, he re-diſpatched 
him into the city, on a feigned errand, that he might 
be at liberty to converſe with his friend with the 
greater privacy. - - 

The two Immediately upon the departure of the 
friendspart, to lad, David came forth from his hiding- 
meet no mote. place, and proftrated himſelf at the teet of 
his benefattor, who raiſed him up in the moſt affecti- 
onate manner; and they — in deploring the ma- 
lignity of their fate, which thus compelled them to a 
{cparation, to which death itſelf was, in the opinion 
of each, far* preferable. After ſome time ſpent in 
theſe mutual condolements, and in renewing, 
with the moſt ſolemn proteſtations, the league of 
friendſhip they had formerly contratted, they took 
a final leave of each other“, and Jonathan returned 
to the city. 
David repairs In order to avoid the unceaſing perſe- 
to Abimelech, cution of Saul, David fled to Nob, the re- 
the prieſt, at ſidence of Abimelech the high-prieſt. As 
Nob, ens he came without a ſingle attendant, Abi- 


gives him . b 
money and melech could not conceal his ſurprize at 
arms. the circumſtance; but David informed 


him that, being charged by the king with the execu- 
tion of a commiſſion of a molt ſecret and important 
nature, he had, for the greater privacy, diſmiſſed 
his ſuit for the preſent, and had appointed them a 
certain place wha they ſhould meet him. Under 
this pretext he obtained from Abimelech a 0 of 
rn and alſo the ſword of Goliath, which had 
been hung up in the temple, and dedicated to God ; 
and, being thus provided, he retired to Gath in the 
land of the Philiſtines, where Achiſh, the king of the 
country, then kept his court. It chanced, that the 
whole of the foregoing converſation between David 
and Abimelech was overheard by a Syrian, named 


Doeg, who was employed by Saul in the capacity of 


a groom. 
David arrives Immediately upon the arrival of David 
at-Gath. at Gath, he was recognized by ſeveral of 
the king's ſervants, who ſeized him, and conducted 
him before their maſter, with loud complaints of the 
many ſignal injuries which their nation had ſuſtained 
from this man. David, now perceiving himſelf in- 
volved in a worſe dilemma than before, ſuddenly aſ- 
ſumed the behaviour of an idiot; drivelling at the 
mouth, and uſing other actions of a like kind; which 
expedient ſucceeded ſo well, that Achiſh, in a vio- 
lent paſſion, bid his ſervants remove him from his 
8 and drive him out of the city: and thus 
avid eſcaped the imminent danger to which he had 
been expoſed. 
He retires to From Gath he retired into the diſtrict of 
8 the tribe of Judah, where he remained 
Jule. concealed for ſome time, in a cave ſitu- 


Sw 2 


* This adieu is the moſt pathetic and tender that ever was de- 
ſcribed. - There was reaſon for David to exceed in forrow (which in 
1 Sam. XX1, 41. we are told, was the caſe), as he was now to be- 
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ated in the field of Adullam. Hither numbers of his 
friends, relations, and other perſons repaired to 
him, ſome being influenced thereto by an aftettion 
for himſelf, others by their hatred and fear of Saul, 
and others again by the hopes of retrieving their 
ruined fortunes ; and with hola, amounting in the 
whole to about four hundred perſons, he put himſelf 
under the protettion of the king. of Moab, who en- 
tertained him and his followers with the greateſt hoſ- 
1 during the whole time that they remained in 
is dominions, from whence, by the advice of the 
prophet Samuel, they removed to Hareth in the land 
of ft | | 
Saul quickly received the alarming intelligence, 
that David had been ſeen at the head of an armed 
force; and, being well acquainted with the courage 
and enterpriſing genius of the man, he was greatly 
apprehenſive that he might enter upon ſome attempt, 
which might, at leaſt; perplex the peace of his king- 
dom, and might probably endanger even the ſecu- 
rity of his crown and government. 
Saul ordered Abimelech and the reſt of Tt 
the prieſts to be brought before him, and 222 
upon their arrival addreſſed the high- _ 
prieſt in theſe words : * What offence had I given 
you, that you ſhould thus favourably receive the 
avowed enemy of my perſon and government; fur- 
niſhing him with. money and arms, and encourag- 
ing him in his perfidious deſigns, by communicatin 


to him the reſponſes of the oracle relative thereto 


You cannot be unacquainted, that he is at the preſent 
time a fugitive, merely from the apprehenſion of re- 
ceiving the puniſhment to which his inveterate ma- 
lice ageing my perſon and family has juſtly rendered 
him obnoxiouyg,' 
Abimelech Kia not attempt to diſprove 
the charge, but alledged, in vindication 
of his condutt, that he had conſidered | 
David, not as the enemy, but, on the contrary, as 
the friend and faithful ſervant, as well as the ſon- in- 
law of the king. He added, that it was in conſideration 
of theſe qualities that he had afforded him the aſſiſ- 
tance he had requeſted, on the plea that he had been 
ſent by the king to execute a commiſhon, which re- 
quired the utmoſt ſecrecy and diſpatch ; that, with 
reſpett to the circumſtance of his conſulting the ora- 
cle at the deſire of David, it was nothing more than 
what he had repeatedly done on former occaſions : 
and, — that, whatever deſigns it might appear 
David had formed againſt the perſon or government 
of the king, he beſeeched his majeſty to do him the 
juſtice to believe that, either diredl or indirectly, 
e had not the leaſt ſhare ox concern therein. i 
This juſtification, though highly 2 Saul, 
being prepoſſeſſed by his fears, totally diſregarded, 
and inſtantly commanded his guards to ſeize Abi- 
melech and the reſt of the prieſts, and to put them 
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from his kindred, from the people of God, and from 
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extent; no one eſcapin 


the law of Moſes to ſpill the blood of any perſon in- 
veſted with the ſacerdotal function, the Hebrews 
unanimouſly and ſteadily refuſed to my with the 
king's order; and the execution of this barbarous 
commiſſion was, in «conſequence, committed to 
Doeg, the Syrian, and a band of ruffians whom he 


| ſelefted for that purpoſe : the number of thoſe who 


were thus inhumanly maſſacred, amounted to three 
hundred and eighty-five perſons. 
Abimelech The vengeance of Saul not — et 
and the prieſts 2 © mee, he diſpatched his 
maſſacred agents to Nob, the reſidence of the prieſt- 
aut eder. hood, wich orders to put the inhabitants 
to the ſword, without diſtinction either of ſex or — 
this ſavage commiſſion was executed in its fulleſt 
the general deſtruttion, 
ſave Abiathar, the ſon of Abimelech, who was pre- 
ſerved by a miraculous interpoſition of the divine 
providence. Thus was verified the revelation which 
God had diſcloſed to Eli the high-prieft, intimating, 
that the guilt of his two ſons would, in the courſe of 
time, be puniſhed with the utter extirpation of his 


family. | | 
Abiaihar ef, Abiathar, the ſon of Abimelech, who 
ewving, re- Was the only perſon, that eſcaped the ge- 


pairs to Davie. neral maſlacre, repaired to David, with 
the afflicting intelligence of all that had paſſed. 
David condoled with him on the occaſion ; expreſſed 
great ſorrow to have been in any reſpect the cauſe 
of ſo dreadful a calamity, of which he had from the 
firſt been apprehenſive, from the circumſtance of 
Doeg's being preſent at the interview between him 


and Abimelech; and concluded with recommend- 


ing it to Abiathar to continue with him, as the beſt 
means of ſheltering himſelf from the purſuits of Saul. 
David. we- Nearly at this period David received 
cours Keilah, intelligence, that the Philiſtines had in 

vaded the provir f Keilah with a nu- 
merous * ſpreading un. al devaſtation where- 
ever they came; he therefore re ſolved to oppoſe them, 
but previouſly conſulted the oracle; and, having 
received a favourable anſwer, advanced with his 
ſmall force againſt the enemy, routed them with a 
conſiderable flaughters and acquired a valuable 
booty. After this victory, he continued ſome time 
at Keilah, to proteR the inhabitants during the tea- 
ſon ofharveſt. Whenthe intelligence of this victory, 
which was repreſented much to the advamage of 
David, and the circumſtance of his ſhutting himſelf 
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to death on the ſpot*. But, it being prohibited by 


up in the city of Keilah, were communicated to 


TY — AL AG. _ ” Ww" ah. 8 ah. 


i 


' + Why ſhould the prieſts have been involved in this barbarous | 


Hafſacre ? Doeg mentions ohly Abimelech as being applied to by 
David; and in like manner Saul himſelf, in the he brings 
againſt Abimelech, aceuſes him and David: V have ye conſpired 
@gaiuſt me, thou and the ſon of Jeſſe ? without a ſyllable of any other 
peieſts. As to the prieſts not acquainting Saul with David's flight, 
why ſhould they do it; if they wete not informed of it, but be- 


. Heved, as David had pretended, he was in haſte upon the 


king's buſineſs ? And if they had known the reaſon of it, it was 


Book VI. 


Saul, he inſtantly diſpatched a body of forces to be- 
ſiege the 12 with orders not to ——— the ſiege 
till David was delivered into their hands. But David, 
being fore warned, that if he continued at Keilah, che 
people would deliver him up, in order to make their 
ge with the king, he retired from thence, with 

is four hundred followers, and encamped upon a 
hill of great natural ſtrength, named En-gedi, which 
was ſituated in the deſert. 

But, when Saul received information that David 
had quitted Keilah, he countermanded the orders 
which he had before given, reſpecting the ſiege; and 
David again changed his quarters, retiring to Cœna, 
in the diſtrict of Ziph. At this place he had an in- 
terview with Jonathan, who exhorted him to ſup- 

rt himſelf with reſolution under his preſent trou- 

les; aſſuring him, that in a ſhort time he would be 
inveſted with the ſupreme government ; and repre- 
. him, that ſuch exalted dignities were not 
* le —_— _ toll ang danger. 
5 e people of Ziph, with the view of hy 
ingratiating themſelves with the king, gave — — 
him notice of the place whither David had Dis. 
retired; and engaged, if Saul would furniſh them 
wich a body of troops, to ſeize his perſon; which, 
they alledged, might eaſily be effected, by ſecuring 
certain pafles, whereby his retreat would be ren- 
dered totally impracticable. Saul expreſſed his ac- 
knowledgments for this intelligence, and immedi- 
ately diſpatched a party to carry the deſign into exe- 
cution ; promiſing to follow them at the head of a 
larger force, with all convenient diſpatch. The 
Ziphites ferved as guides to the troops ſent by Saul, 
and afforded them every aſſiſtance in their power 
towards executing the commiſhon with which they 
were charged. 

But God would not permit theſe wicked a 
deſigns to take effect; for David, having de gt 
received information of the king's ap- 21 

oach, retired to 4 large rock in the deſert of 
Maon T. Hither H was ſo cloſely purſued by Saul, 
that he appeared to be deprived of every hope of eſ- 
caping, when intelligence was brought to the king 
that the Philiſtines had invaded his dominions, an 
were ravaging the country without controul. This 
circumſtance induced Saul to abandon the purſuit of 
David, and to turn his arms againſt the invaders ; 


| N as highly imprudent to riſk the total 
i 


loſs of his kingdom, merely for the ſake of gratify- 
ing his revenge againſt a particular perſon. = this 
manner was David preſerved, from the apparently 


— 


not in their power to have acquainted Saul with it time enough 
for him to have 8 him: it is therefore evident, from 
Saul's charge agaiuſt Abimelech, that his ſuſpicion of the prieſts 
being in David's inteteſt, aroſe merely from the information of 
Doeg, and not from any thing they had done, before this, con- 


* 


trary to their duty. 


+ Maon was a diſtinct wilderneſs from Ziph, though both 
lay in the tribe of Judah. e _ 
. inevitable 
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inevitable deſtruction with which he was threatened; 


and from hence he marched with his troops to the 
ſtreights of En- gedi f. = 

$aul perſiſts As ſoon as Saul had routed the Philiſ- 
in perſecuting tines, and compelled them to return to 
*. their own country, he ſelefted three 


thouſand of his choiceſt troops, and, putting him- . 
ſelf at their head, renewed the purſuit of David, of 


whoſe retreat to En-gedi he had now obtained the 
moſt indiſputable information. When he had ar- 
rived very near to the {pot, he retired, for a ſhort 
time, without any of his attendants, into a dark and 
ſpacious cave, in which it ſo happened that David 
and his companions were concealed; one of them re- 
collecting the perſon of Saul, inſtantly acquainted 
David with his diſcovery, and adviſed him to avail 
himſelf of the opportunity which God had thus 
afforded him, of eſtabliſhing his own ſafety by the 
death of his implacable foe. But David 
rejected this advice with horror, and con- 
tented himſelf with cutting off a piece of 
the ſkirt of Saul's robe; and even this action created 
a {ſtrong compunction in his breaſt, as he conſidered 
it as an unwarrantable violence committed againſt the 
perſon of one whom God had been pleaſed to ſet 
over him in the quality of his ſovereign. 

Immediately upon the departure of Saul from the 
cave, David followed him, and, in the moſt reſpett- 
ful manner, addreſſed him in theſe words: * It is the 
common misfortune of all princes, Sire, to be ſur- 
rounded with numerous ſycophants, whoſe conſtant 
practice it is to fill their minds with injurious ſuſpici- 
ons of their ſincereſt and moſt approved friends. 
Profeſſions may deceive, but the man who atts in 
conformity to his duty, gives an incontrovertible 
teſtimony of his affection and reſpett for his ſove- 
reign. I have been accuſed to your majeſty of 
crimes which never entered into my imagination; 
tand you, in conſequence, purſue my life with the 
moſt unremitting ardour. But I truſt, Sire, that the 
example of my conduct on the preſent occaſion, will 
convince you how totally undeſerving I am of the 
rigour which I have experienced at your hands. For 
it was equally in my power to have deprived you of 
your life, as to cut of this piece of your garment, 
which you now fee in my hand: but even alfche ro- 
vocation which I have received, could not induce 
me to be guilty of ſo vindictive an action. Judge 
then, Sire, whether you can, without the moſt pal- 
pable injuſtice, continue to perſecute me. I ſubrhit 
my conduct to the judgment of the Almighty, and 
he will decide by whom the charge of guilt hath been 
incurred.” 


—Y 4h A ad. * 


+ This ſtrong hold, now called An-guedi, was a large village, 
ſituated in the deſerts, which lay upon the weſtern coaſt of the Salt 
or Dead-Sea, not far from the plains of Jericho. This country 
abounded in mountains aad large caverns, and therefore was a very 
commodious place for David to retire to, and conceal himſelf from 
his jealous enemy. F 
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Saul reflecting on the imminent peril gaut jutifies 
which he had eſcaped, and on the great David's con- 
moderation exhibited by David on the oc- 
caſion, obſerved that he had repaid all the benefits 
and ſervices which he had received from him with 
the baſeſt ingratitude and cruelty. He further ac- 
knowledged that David, by his condu@ on that day, 
had proved himſelf to be poſſeſſed, in the higheſt 
degree, of the generous — of their fore- 
fathers, who gloried in ſparing the lives of ſuch of 
their foes as Providence had delivered into their 
hands; adding, that he was from hence convinced, 
that it was the intention of the Almighty to confer 
on him the ſupreme government of the Hebrew na- 
tion; and conjuring him, when that period ſhould 
arrive, to ſhew mercy to his children. After David 
had bound himſelf to the king, by a ſolemn oath, to 
a ſtrict obſervance of his requeſt, they ſeparated, and 
David removed with his troops to the ſtreights of 
Mizpeh“. 

Nearly at this period the Hebrews were Death of | 
deprived of the prophet Samuel; a man Samuel. 
whoſe numerous virtues had juſtly endeared him to 
the whole nation. He died at Ramah, his native 
city, and was interred with a magnificence highly ex- 

reſſive of the affection which the people entertained 
or him. He held the ſupreme authority twelve years 
ſubſequent to the death of Eli, and died in the nine- 
teenth year after the introduttion of the monarchical 
form of government. , 

In the city of Emma, ſituated in the diſ— s f 
trict of Ziph, and near the ſpot on which Nabat and 
David had encamped his troops, dwelt a Abigail. 
certain perſon named Nabal, whoſe flocks were ſo 
numerous that they were computed to amount to 
three thouſand ſheep, and one thouſand goats. David 
ſtrictly prohibited his people from committing the 
{lighteſt depredation on the poſſeſſions of this man, 
and even permitted them to aſſiſt the ſhepherds of 
Nabal in tending their flocks; flattering himſelf, that 
he ſhould thereby confer an obligation on a perſon 
who was deſerving of his favour. But the diſpoſition 
of Nabal was naturally churliſh and moroſe, whilſt 
his wife was equally remarkable for the graces or her 
perſon and mind. | : 

When the ſeaſon of ſheep-ſhearing ar- what's char. * 
rived, David ſent ten of his men to com- ih behavioue 
pliment Nabal, in his name, and to re- P. 
queſt a ſmall ſupply of proviſions, for which he 
would, when 2 — offered, make him ample 
compenſation. They were further ordered to repre- 
ſent to him that, during the whole time of their abode 
in che deſert, they had never once injured him in his 


nt 


* 'That-Saul ſhould break his vows, and, what is worſe, that he 
ſhould ungratefully purſue his deliverer ; with inereaſing thirſt after 
his blood, is an extraordinary inſtance of the length in wickedrefs 
which ſome men are permitted to run. Saul imitated in this re- 
ſpe _ who had ſold themſelves to work iniquity in the fight of 
the Lord. 


H h Property, 
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gary” but, on the contrary, had.done him ſome 
ervice by the aſſiſtance which they had afforded his 
ſervants. Nabal enquired from whom they came, 
and, being informed that they were ſent by David, 
the fon of Jeſſe, he not only peremptorily refuſed 
to comply with their requeſt, but accompanied his 


refuſal with many opprobrious cxpre{ſions reſpetting 


David, whom he ſtyled a fugitive, who had left his 
maſter from an apprehenſion of receiving the puniſh- 
ment due to his crimes. 
He vous re- When David was informed of this. be- 
venge; haviour of Nabal, he inſtantly put himſelf 
at the head of a party of four hundred of his fol- 
lowers, and, leaving the remaining two hundred to 
guard the baggage, began his march towards the 
dwelling of this man, with a full determination 
utterly to extirpate his whole family, and deſtroy 
his habitation : and this he bound himlelf by an ous 
to perform before the next day's dawn. In the mean 
time, ſome of the ſervants of Nabal, who had been 
prelent at the converſation between their maſter and 
the perſons {ent by. David, communicated to Abigail, 
the wife of Nabal, the particulars of all that had 
pes; at the ſame time ſuggeſting to her their fears 
eſt this conduct of their maſter ſhould be attended 
with fatal conſequences to himſelf and his family. 


2 5 this intelligence Abigail, without mentioning a 
y 


able of her deſign to her huſband, who was, at 
the time, in a ſtate of intoxication, ordered a num- 
ber of aſſes to be laden with refreſhments of various 
kinds, and immediately began her journey to meet 
David on the way. 
When ſhe arrived near the foot of the 
fed by Abi- mountain, ſhe perceived David and his 
bail, men deſcending into the valley, and, upon 
a nearer approach, proſtrated herſelf before him, 
and earneſtly — him to pardon the contemp— 
tuous expreſſions uttered bv Labal, whoſe name 
ſtrictly accorded with his lition. She aſſured 


but is paci- 


him, that ſhe was not preſe;.. when his meſſengers 


came to her huſband; obſerved, that he ought to re- 
turn thanks to heaven for preſerving him, by her 
agency, from the guilt of blood, and expreſſed her 
wiſhes, that he might ever continue free from that 
pollution, as a means of ſecuring the favour and 
aſſiſtance of God in all his conteſts with his enemies. 
She readily admitted the juſtice of his reſentment, but 
earneſtly beſought him to fet due bounds to his ven- 
geance, and to reflect, that nothing gave ſo great a 
Juſtre to the charatter of a perſon deſtined to rule 
over others, as the virtucs of moderation and cle- 
mency ; concluding with a requeſt, that he would 
condeſcend to accept from her hands the refreſh- 
ments which ſhe had brought with her, as a ſmall 


token of her reſpect and good will. 


mT 


* 'The heart of David was ſuſceptible of the tendereſt emotions. | 


The amiable and lovely appearance ofgAbigail compenſates for the 
brutal behaviour of ker huſband, and wins the affections of the Iſrael- 


Kiſh Champion, though ke waited for the death of Nabal before he 
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who obtains 


David received her in the moſt favour- 
her requeſt, 


able manner; accepted her preſents, and 
aſſured her, that God himſelf had certainly inſpired 
her with the deſign of atoning for her huſband's 
offence in the manner ſhe had adopted; and that ſhe, 
otherwiſe, would never have ſcen the morning's light, 
as he had folemnly ſworn, never to cloſe his eyes 
till he had utterly deſtroyed the habitation of Nabal, 
and had put every individual of his family to the 
ſword. He added, however, that, although he was 
content, upon her account, to pals over the affront 
which he had received from her huſhand, yet Nabal 
would certainly be puniſhed in due time by the hands 
of the Almighty. 
Abigail, upon her return home, found Death of 
her huſband ſo much intoxicated, that ſhe Nabe. 
perceived it would be in vain to acquaint him that 
night with what had paſſed. When Nabal learnt, on 
the next day, the imminent danger which he had 
eſcaped, he was affected ſo itrongly, that he was im- 
mediately ſeized with a numbnels which pervaded his 
whole body ; and, in this condition, he continued 
the time of his death, which happencd on the tenth 
ay. When David was ed of this event, he 
obſerved, that Nabal had merited the puniſhment he 
had ſuffered; and returned thanks to God, for his 
goodneſs in preſerving him from the guilt of blood. 
David diſpatched a meſſenger to the Davidmarries 
widow with propoſals for taking her in igen. 
marriage “. She replicd, that ſhe was unworthy 
even to waſh the feet of David ; but in compliance 
to his deſire, ſhe repaired to him, and they were 
eſpouſed. The virtues of her mind, and the beau- 
ties of her perſon, obtained her this honourable pre- 
ferment. Michal, the firſt wife of David, was diſ— 
poſed of by her father to Phalti, the ſon of Laiſh of 
Gallem ; after which he contracted a marriage with 
a woman of Abeſar, named Ahinoam. 
The people of Ziph informed Saul, that David 
was returned to their quarters, and that he might be 
repulſed with a moderate force. Hereupon Saul re. 
aired immediately to Zicklag. David diſpatched 
pies to learn the ſituation of the enemy, and upon 
receiving intelligence, that Saul had iched his tents 
at Zicklag, he roſe in the night, and attended only 
by Abiſhai, the ſon of his ſiſter Zeruiah, and Abime- 
lech the Hittite, privately departed and _ . 
7 . 4 ; vid enters 
ained admittance to the royal tent, where gaps camp 
e found the king afleep, Abner, his ge- while he and 


neral, and his guards being in the ſame bie attendants 
5 were aſl-ep, 


ſituation. Abiſhai was dehrous of put- bot reirains 
ting Saul to death, but this delign was op- from vio- 
ence, 


led by David. who ſaid, that however 
iniquitous, conſidered as a man, the perſon of the 
king was ſacred, ſince he. had been exalted to a 


— 


acknowledged his paſſion, Had he uſed the ſame wiſdom and juſ- 
tice in the ailait of Bathſheha the wife of Uriah, he would have ſa e! 
himſelf many bitter lamentations, and the cauſe of religion much 
diſgrace, 


throne 


) 
| 
; 
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throne by the appointment and authority of the 
Almighty ; and that for the abuſe of power he was 
accountable only to the Supreme Being, by whom 
that power was delegated. He ſaid, Rong he would 
not avail himſelf of the advantage afforded him, he 
would take away the lance and pitcher of water from 
the bed. ide, as teſtimonies to prove how abſolutely 
the king depended upon his mercy. a 
3 He now left the camp, and, having croſſ- 
lang, Abner, Cd the river, aſcended a mountain whence 
xc. he called aloud to Abner and the guards : 
the general, ſurpriſed to hear himſelf thus addrefled 
by name, demanded whence the voice proceeded. 
David acknowledged himſelf, and ironically aſked 
Abner, whether the general of an army, the favourite 
of a prince, and the profeſled guardian of his perſonal 
ſafety, did not greatly exalt his character, by indulg- 
ing himſelf in fleep at the time his maſter's life was 
in danger. He mentioned the circumſtance of the 
lance and pitcher of water being taken from the 
king's tent, oblerving that, whether the opportunity 
of removing them was aflorded through neglett or 
treachery, Abner had merited to be condemned to 
the loſs of his head. 
: Saul knowing the voice of David, and 

Saul ach now- | | a . 
edges David's finding that he had been a ſecond time in 
laudable con- the power of this generous friend, whom 
Oo. he conſidered as an implacable enemy, 

ublicly thanked him for having ſpared his life; and 
Jefired him to return home, in full aſſurance, that all 
enmity ſhould ſubſide on his part; for he was con- 
vinced that his life and ſafety were not dearer to him- 
ſelf than they were to David, who, in return for re- 

cated 3 and attempts upon his life, the 
fol; of friends, and other injuries, had manifeſted a 
ſteady attachment towards him, by an uninterrupted 
{cries of friendly offices. David deſired a melienger 
to be diſpatched, by whom he might return the lance 
and the pitcher, calling God and man to witnels, that 
when he took them from the tent, the king's life was 
equally in his power. 

Saul now returned to his palace; and David, at 
the head of his ſix hundred men, marched into the land 
of the Philiſtines, from whom he had obtained per- 
miſſion to eſtabliſh his rehdence among them. Da- 
vid and his two wives, Ahinoam and Abigail, met 
with a liberal reception from Achiſh, the king of 
Gath : but conceiving himſelf to be degraded, by 
remaining a burden on the public, his ſituation be- 
came extremely irkſome, and he determined to peti- 
tion Achiſh to grant him a portion of land. In con- 
ſequence of his application, the king aſſigned Ziklag 
to himſelf and his Bob in perpetuity ; and for this 


9 — 
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Ihe anſwer was true, but ambiguous ; for all thoſe people ac- 
tually dwelt on the ſouth of Judah. But Achiſh underitood the 
anſwer as meaning that the incurſion was made on Judah, on the 
Jerahmeelites and Kenites themſelves, though David aſſerted no ſuch 
thing. He therefore was not guilty of a falſity, as ſome writers 
ſuppoſe, and labour to palliate or condema ; and if in any thing he 
was to blame, it was for giving an ambiguous anſwer to a queſtion 


j 


place he entertained a great partiality, even after his 


exaltation to the throne. | 

David remained in Ziklag four months and twenty 
days, during which ſpace he made frequent incur- 
lions upon the Sarites and the Amalekites, from whom 
he obtained great numbers of mules, camels, and other 
ſpoil; but he avoided taking any priſoners, teſt- they 
ſnould betray his proceedings to Achiſh. He diſpoſed 
of part of the booty in preſents to the king, who often 
queſtioned him reſpetting the manner of his obtain- 
ing the gifts, His anſwer was, that he had made in- 
roads on the ſouthern parts of Judah *. 

About this time, the Philiſtines were +4, Pint. 
making preparations for commencing a tines prepare 
war againſt the Hebrews, and a day was for renewing 
appointed for a general rendezvous at * r. 
Rengam, whence Achiſh was to lead his troops to 
the encounter. The king requeſted the aſſiſtance of 
David, with his fix hundred men; and to this he 
readily confented, obſerving that the period was ap- 
proaching when he ſhould be afforded an opportunity 
of making an honourable compenſation for the boun- 
ties he had received. In return, the king promiſed, 
that if he proved victorious in the engagement, he 
would appoint David to the command of his guards, 
and inveſt him with every honourable diſtinction 
within the compals of his power. 


— — 


r 


The Ghoſt of S AMUEL ſoretells the Defeat of SAUL, 
and the Death of himſelf and his Sons. ZIKLAG 
p'llaged and burnt by the AMALEKITES, who 
are purſued and cut off by DAVID. 


RACE had already baniſhed from his kingdom the 
loothſayers, fortune-tellers,and all other vain pre- 
tenders to a {kill in foretelling future events; but the 
prophets were not included in the proſcription. In- 
telligence being communicated, that the Philiſtines 
had pitched their tents upon a plain at Sunem, Saul 
drew up his forces oppoſite to the camp of the ene- 
my, near the mountain of Gilboah. The armies be- 
ing in fight of each other, Saul obſerved, that the Phi- 
liſtines had a great ſuperiority both in point of num- 
bers and diſcipline; and his ſpirits being greatly de- 
preſſed by this circumſtance, he reſolved to conſult 
the prophets in relation to the iſſue of the expected 
engagement. The queſtion being propoſed, and no 
an{wer given, his uneaſineſs encreaſed to abſolute 
deſperation for he conſidered the ſilence of the 
oracle, as a certain indication of approaching cala- 
mity. Notwithſtanding this, and a conſciouſneſs that 


which he was not obliged to give a dire reply to. Achiſh well 
knew that David had made an incurſion upon ſome of the neigh- 
bouring tribes, and in this David did not deceive him; but he thought 
he was no ways obliged to tell him who they were; and therefore 
aid only in general, that they were ſuch as dwelt on the ſouth of 
Judah. And if Achiſh miſunderſtood him, I do not yet ſee that 
David was obliged to undeceive him, 

3 | he 


— 


he had forfeited the favour of the mance ant fe he had 
recourſe to wizards and conjurers, in order to obtain 
the knowledge of future events, and employed agents 
Saul ſeeks to tO find out ſome woman ſkilled in the my- 
a witch at ſteries of divination. Being informed that 
Sms a woman of this deſcription reſided at En- 
dor, he.immediately repaired thither, being diſguiſed, 
and attended by two conhdents. Upon his arrival, 
he requeſted her to call up the ſpirit of a perſon he 
ſhould name, as a proof of her ſkill. In conſide- 
ration of the king's edict, which had prohibited this 
mode of divination, on the penalty of baniſhment, 
ſhe declined a compliance, intreating him not to lead 
her into an act of diſobedience, the diſcovery of 
which would inevitably prove her deſtruction. Saul 
continued his importunities in a more urgent man- 
ner, invoking the moſt bitter imprecations to befal 
him, if he ſhould divulge any ” pk of the proceed- 
ing; and on the credit of his aſſurances, ſhe at length 
conſented to gratify his deſire. 
. aul deſired her to call up the ghoſt 
the ghoſt of Of Samuel. Being entirely unacquaint- 
Samuel tobe eq with the perſon of Samuel, ſhe was 
GS Sn greatly aſtoniſhed by the divine figure 
of the ſpettre; and turning to Saul, ſhe aſked him 
if he was not the king? (this Samuel had intimated 
to her): and he replied in the affirmative, deſiring 
to know the cauſe of the confuſion by which ſhe ap- 
peared to be affected“. She ſaid, the apparition 
\cauſed her diſorder, being the reſemblance of an 
aged man, encompaſſed with a glory, and in the atti- 
tude of aſcending from the earth. He queſtioned her 
as to the age, figure, and habit of the ſpectre; and 
was anſwered, that it appeared to be an ancient and 
venerable man, in a ſacerdotal garment. Hence 
Saul concluded it to be the ghoſt of Samuel, and 
roſtrated himſelf on the earth. The ſpirit aſked 
aul, for what reaſon he b 1 alled him from his 
peaceful abode; and the replied, that being 
threatened with a powerful army, and having no pro- 
phets to conſult with, or viſions imparted for the re- 
ulation of his conduRt, and being abandoned by the 
ord, he was compelled into the preſent meaſure by 
the moſt urgent neceſſity, finding his laſt reſource for 
advice to be in Samuel, whom he had, on various 
occaſions, found to be ſteadily attached to his in- 
tereſt, 
Heis tebuke!l . The ghoſt reproved Saul for his unſea- 
by the ſpectre, ſonable deſire of learning what ſhould be- 
— fal him; but added that, as he had ex- 
9 preſſed himſelf ſo anxiouſly on the ſuh- 
ject, he would foretel his fate. The ghoſt 


Magie, eſpecially that part of it which was ſtyled Necromancy, 
owed its origin to the ſhows which were exhibited in the Pagan my- 
ſteries; and this woman deſigned to have put the trick upon Saul, 
by paſſing ſome accomplice upon him for the prophet Samuel. But 
to her great aitoniſhment the prophet now — „ ſhe was ſo ſur- 
priſed that ſhe cried out, Saul, as ſhe had told him before, had 

roſcribed all the profeſſors of magic ; but by the appearance of 
1 ſhe collected that the perſon who conſulted her was Saul 
himſelf ; and reflecting on his ſeverity, ſhe could expect nothing 
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proceeded to inform Saul, that himſelf and his ſons 
would be flain in battle the next day, and that David 
would ſucceed to the government, and effect an 
happy termination of the war; adding, that he was 
doomed to the loſs of his crown and lite for his diſ- 
obedience to the commands of God, reſpetting his 
conduct towards the Amalekites. 

Upon hearing this ſentence pronounced, the king's 
vital powers ſeemed to deſert wg and he fell to the 
round; but whether this was the effect of ſudden 
urpriſe, or having remained without food for the 
ſpace of four and twenty hours, may admit of a 
oubt. However, upon his recovery, the woman 
urgently preſſed him to take the neceſſary refreſh- 
ment for the ſupport of nature, that he might be able 
to return to the camp. Her repeated ſolicitations 
at length, induced him to compliance ; and ſhe kille 
a calf, and, having dreſſed it, ſet it before her royal 
—— and his attendants. After the repaſt, the king 
eparted, and the ſame night joined the army. 

he Philiſtine troops were aſſembled, according 

to their ſeveral diſtributions, into tribes, kingdoms, 
and governments; Achiſh, the king of Gath, and his 
men, being drawn up behind the other forces, and 
David, with his party of ſix hundred, in the rear of 


him. The Hebrews being obſerved by The Philic. 
the Philiſtine commanders, they demand- daes being 
ed whence they came? by whoſe order? he of Di 
and for what purpoſe? Achiſh replied, miſſed from 
that “ the leader of the Hebtews, (point- ** army. 


ing to David) had been ſervant to Saul, whoſe diſ- 
pleaſure he had incurred; and, judging his life to be 
in danger, he fled into my dominions for ſanttuary, 
attended by the party whom he now commands; in 
gratitude for the aſſiſtance I afforded him, and from 
a principle of reſentment againſt his late maſter, he 
has engaged, on the preſent occaſion, to exert his 
utmoſt efforts in ſupport of our cauſe.” The Philiſ- 
tines unanimouſly diſapproved of repoſing confidence 
in a declared enemy; urging that, in the important, 
cauſe depending, the moſt — conſequences 
might ariſe from the treachery of the party in quel- 
tion; they, therefore, requeſted that Achiſh would 
order him to leave the army, and return to the place 
appointed for his reſidence ; adding, that David was 
the man by whom many thouſands of the Philiſtines 
had been ſlaughtered, and whoſe exploits were ſo 
highly celebrated in the ſangs of the Hebrew virgins, 
Theſe objettions were ſo reaſonably founded, that 
they were readily admitted by Achiſh. He aſſured 
David, that experience had convinced him of his 
bravery and ſteady attachment, and that on theſe con- 


=_ WV 


bat death for exerciſing her trade : ſhe might therefore well ak 
him, Why haſt thou deceived me? 

The lords of the Philiſtines were ſuſpicious of David's pur- 

ſes, and infiſted upon his diſmiſſion. His pleaſure mutt certainly 
_ been great, to find himſelf extricated out of ſo delicate a fitu- 
ation as he had been in, when there might have been a ſtruggle be- 
tween his gratitude to his friend and his love to his country ; and in 
which he could not poſſibly know what part he had to act, or was 
bound to act, till the two armies were nearly, or actually engaged. 
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ſiderations he had received him as an ally; but he 
deſired him to decline taking a further part in the 
preſent expedition, and to return to Zicklag, in or- 
der to guard the people againſt any advantage which 
might be meditated by the enemy during the ablence 
of the army; obſerving, that by this commiſſion he 
would be able to render himſelf as effettually ſer- 
viceable, as by _—_— with the troops. Achiſh 
having declared, that the friendſhip he had conceiv- 
ed had ſuffered no abatement, David departed for the 
place of his deſtination. _ 
The Amate. . The Amalekites availed themſelves of 
kites attack David's attendance. upon the Philiſtine 
and bun as and attacked Zicklag, which they 
Zicklag, fired, and entirely deftroyed, and com- 
mitted great devaſtation in the adjacent country ; 
after which they retired, making booty of all the 
effects which they were able to remove. David find- 
ing his habitation to be laid deſolate, and that his 
wives, thoſe of his fellow-ſoldiers, and their children, 
had been made priſoners, gave way to the moſt paſ- 
ſionate lamentations, tearing his garments, — by 
other extravagant actions proving the excels of his 
ſorrow. His companions were * exaſperated on 
this occaſion, that they formed a reſolution of ſton- 
ing David to death, as being the cauſe of their pre- 
ſent diſtreſs, but they did not carry this deſign into 
execution. 

When the violence of his grief had ſubſided, Da- 
vid requeſted Abiathar, the high-prieſt, to habit him- 
{elf in his pontifical robes, and conſult the Lord, whe- 


ther, 7.85 purſuing the enemy, it would be —— 
e 


to the Hebrews to recover their women and children, 
and to take revenge for the injuries they had ſuſ- 
tained. Abiathar directed him to follow the Ama- 
lekites, ſaying, ſucceſs would attend the expedition. 
Thus encouraged, David put himſelf at the head of 
his troops, and cloſely purſued the enemy as far as 
the brook of Beſor. At this place they perceived a 
man, who, it appeared, had folt his road in the de- 
lert, and was on the point of ſtarving, having re- 
mained three days without ſuſtenance. After takin 

ſome refreſhment, the man ſaid, in reply to the ans. 
tons put to him by David, that. he was an Egyptian, 
who had attended his maſter at the deſtruction of 
Zicklag, and that, on the return of the troops, his 


ſtrength, failed him, and he was left in the deſert. 
. Davidover- Dayid appointed this man to be a guide 
kts, in the purſuit of the Amalekites, whom he, 
and recovers at length, overtook, and found in a ſtate 
\Ge hail op of, the utmoſt diſorder ; ſome being en- 
* gaged in a vain contemplation of the 


8 


10 equity of this lau appears not only from its being perpetu- 
ated, but likewiſe from the nature of things for theſe — Coded 


were left behind by common conſent to guard the baggage ; they 


were part of the ſame corps, arid belonged to the ſame nation ; they 

. were prevented by too great fatigue from being 

gagement; and as they would otherwiſe have taken part. in the bat- 

tle, their will was accepted for the deed. By ſtaying with the bag- 

gage _ facilitated the conqueſt of their fellow-ſoldiers, who, 

v hen = rraſſed and hindered with that impediment, could nei- 
O. 7. E ; 


( 


-the neceſſary nau fer and evol 


as having a ſhare in the defeat 
preſent at the en- 


— 


ſpoils they had obtained, others in the indulgence of 
gluttony, ſome unarmed, and thoſe who were pro- 
vided with weapons, ſo much intoxicated as to 

unable to uſe them. In this confuſed ſituation, they 
were vigorouſly attacked by David and his followers, 
who committed ſo terrible a flaughter, that not more 
than four hundred men eſcaped, and theſe were in- 
debted for their"fafety,to the ſpeed of their camels. 
The purſuit continued from noon till —_—_— and, 
during the action, the women and children be onging 
to David's party were recovered, as were the effects 
which had — illaged from Zicklag. 

On this expedition David was attended 
by only four hundred men, having ſta- 
tioned the other two hundred of his party 
as a guard to the baggage. The four 
hundred who were engaged in the action, 
objected to the other two hundred being admitted to 
{hare in what had been recovered from the enemy, 
inſiſting that their wives and children only ſhould be 
— David remonſtrated againſt arrogating to 
themſelves the merit of the victory, which was to be 
attributed only to the — ; urging, the in- 
juſtice of excluding the party of two hundred men 
from their proportion of the booty; as, while the 
others were engaged in purſuit of the enemy, the 
had guarded the baggage, the preſervation of whi 
was eſſentially neceſſary to the common cauſe. This 
determination was ſubmitted to the authority of a law 
which ſtill remains in force, whereby ſuch as guard 
the baggage, are declared to have anfequal right to 
the ſpoil with thoſe who are more able any ed 
in the ward. Upon his return to Zicklag, David dil. 
patched meſſengers with a part of the ſpoil, as preſents 
to his friends in the tribe of Judah. | 


His impartial 
juſtice to 
thoſe not cab. 
cerned in the 


The armies of the Philiſtines and He- pifve bat- 
brews joined battle in the neighbourhood tle derween 
of the mountain of Gilboa. Saul and his Munn 
ſons, Jonathan, Aminadab, and Melchi, ia which Saul 
fought with aſtoniſhing bravery : they fore- and his (ons 
that they muſt inevitably fall in the con- 


teſt, but reſolutely determined that the enemy ſhould 
have but little cauſe to boaſt of the victory. They 
were oppreſſed by a great ſuperiority of numbers; 
and when they had ſubdued one party, they were at- 
tacked by others in ſucceſſion, till, at length, they 
yielded up their lives in the heat of the battle. Upon 
the death of Jonathan, Aminadab, land. Melchi, the 
army fled, and was purſued by the Philiſtines with a 
terrible ſlaughter. Saul maintained a defence, at the 
head of a ſmall party, ſome time longer: but from 
the wounds he had received from the darts and ar- 


2 


ther have charged with ſo much vi , nor could have rformed 

— — with ſo much — and 
addreſs, In this reſpe& they might he conſidered in a remote view 
the enemy. Beſides which it may 


be added, that they were equally expoſed to danger with thoſe who 


actually engaged the enemy; for if the four hundred had been de- 


feated, the enemy would undoubtedly have marched up to them for 
the ſake of booty, and would have cut them off as well as their 
"WY rows 
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life. 
his armour-bearer to diſpatch him : but the man, from 


* 


The Philiſ- 


rows of the Philiſtines, his ſtrength was ſo much ex- 
hauſted, that he became incapable of further refil- 


tance, and even of the power of depriving himſelf of 
In this extremity of his fate, he commanded 


a veneration he entertained for the king, excuſed 
himſelf from the office; in conſequence of which, 
Saul ruſhed on the point of his own {word ; but this 
not fully anſwering his purpoſe, he applied to a 
young Amalekite, requeſting him effectually to pre- 


vent his being taken alive by the enemy. The Ama- |} 


lekite immediately killed the king, and taking his 
crown and golden bracelets, made a precipitate re- 
treat. When the armour-bearer perceived that his 


royal maſter was dead, he immediately put an end to 


his life ; and of thoſe who compoſed the king's guard 
not a man ſurvived his royal maſter. | 

The Hebrews, inhabiting the valley be- 
tines diſpoſſefs Yond Jordan, and the cities upon the 
the Hebrews Plains, having learnt the event of the bat. 
Athen eite tle, and that Saul and his ſons had periſhed 
in the action, quitted their open towns and ſtrong 
holds, and the Philiſtines poſſeſſed themſelves of the 
places which the others had evacuated. On the day 


— 


+ On peruſing this narrative, no one will expreſs much regret at 
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the death of the cruel, unrelenting, and perſecuting Saul, the firſt 


king of Iſrael; but that the amiable, generous-hearted Jonathan 
ſhould fall a facrifice at the ſame time, will ſenſibly affect the tender 
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following that of the battle, the Philiſtines returned 
to the field, and finding the bodies of Saul and his 
ſons, they ripped them, cut off their heads, and ex- 
oſed the bodies under the walls of the city of Beth- 
1am, which at this time bears the name of Scytho- 
olis. The people of Jabeth-Gilead being highly 
incenſed againſt the Philiſtines-for theſe violences, 
formed a party of enterpriſing men, who determined 
to take down the bodies; and after privately travel- 


ling all night, they arriveg at the ſpot, and effected 


their purpoſe. The death of Saul and his ſons t 
was ſeverely regretted by the people of Jabeſh, who 
afforded a teſtimony of their eſteem, by a public in- 
terment of their remains in the chief part of the coun- 
try. On this occaſion, all ranks of people were en- 


joined to a ſtrict obſervance of faſting and mourning 


for the ſpace of ſeven days. Thus was Saul puniſh- 
ed for his diſobedience to the command of the Lord, 
reſpeQting the war againſt the Amalckites, the matl- 
ſacre of Abimelech and his family, and the de- 
ſtruction of the ſacerdotal city. Saul continued 
in the government eighteen years previous to the 
death of Samuel, and twenty-two years after that 
period. | 


—— 


feelings of the friendly and benevolent. It is one among a thouſand 
other proofs, that, with reſpect to the affairs of this liſe, One event 
happeneth to the righteous aad to the wicked,” 


—— 
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DAVID expreſſes the deepeſt Sorrow for the Death of 


SAUL and JONATHAN. He is proclaimed King 
by the Tribe of FUDAH ; but the other Tribes de- 
clare in favour of ISHBOSHETH. His Forces 
are defeated by thoſe of DAVID, under the command 
, FOAB. ASAHEL, the Brother of 70A, is 
flam by ABNER. In conſequence of a Reproof re- 
ceived from ISHBOSHETH, ABNER abandons 
his Intereſts, and joins the Party of DAVID ; and is, 


ſoon afterwards, treacherouſly aſſaſſinated by JOAB. 


ht on the ſame day in which 


Tr battle, which proved ſo fatal to the He- 
brews, was fou 


David obtained the victor 


over the Amale- 


kites ; and, on the third day after his return to Zick- 
lag, a perſon arrived there, who had eſcaped from 


the encounter in which Saul and his ſons were ſlain. 


He preſented himſelf before David with his garments 
rent in various parts, and his head covered with 

aſhes, and acquainted him with the defeat of the He- 

brews, and the death of the king and his ſons; ad- 

ding that he was an Amalekite by birth, and that 

Saul, after having received many wounds, attempted 

to thruſt himſelf through with his own ſword, in order 
to avoid the diſgrace of falling alive into the enemy's 
hands ; but, wanting ſtrength to execute his purpoſe, 
he had earneſtly requeſted him to perform the above 

office, with which requeſt he found himſelf under the 

neceſſity of complying ; and, in confirmation of the 

truth of his aſſertions he, at the ſame time, delivered 

into the hands of David the royal bracelets and 
x —— — x this intelli David Danzas 

n receiving this intelligence, Davi — 

lens his cloaths, and devoted the whole 35,999 Jo 


of that day to lamentation for the loſs nathas. | 
which 


Chap. I. 


which both the nation. and himſelf had ſuſtained on 
the occaſion. But his grief aroſe chiefly from the 
conſideration of the ſincere affection and friendſhip 
which had ſubſiſted between him and Jonathan, to 


whom he had more than once been indebted for the 
As a proof of the generous | 

iſpoſition of David, he not only thus publicly la- | 
mented the cataſtrophe of Saul, but, uninfluenced | 
conſideration of the manifold injuries which | 


5 ot — of his life. 


by an 
— had received from him, he alſo condemned to im- 
mediate death the wr 
to be his murderer; and who, by his principles, clear- 
ly evinced from what country he derived his birth. 
David compoſed various elegies and epitaphs, in 
praiſ of Saul and his ſon Jonathan, all which are ſtill 
extant. 
When the term of the mourning for Saul 
and his ſons was expired, David conſulted 
the oracle in which of the citics of Judah 
he ſhould take up his reſidence; and was directed to 
fix upon the city of Hebron for that purpoſe. He 
accordingly repaired thither, with his two wives and 
thoſe perſons who conſtituted his body-guard, and 
was quickly followed by all his whole tribe, who, in 
an aſſembly held for that purpoſe, unanimouſly pro- 
claimed him king of Iſrael. | 
Abner makes Abner, the ſon of Ner, and the late ge- 
Imbobe neral of the army of Saul, no ſooner heard 
king.  » of the death of that prince and three of his 
ſons, than he inſtantly repaired to the camp, in ſearch 
of Iſhboſheth, another of the children of Saul, whom 
he conducted to the further {ide of Jordan, in order to 


He fixes his 
reſidence at 
Hebron. 


—ô! . him from danger, and cauſed him to be ac- | 


nowledged and proclaimed king of Iſrael, by all the 
tribes ſave that of Judah; fixing on Meanahaim, for 
the place of his reſidence. The conduct of the men 
of Judah, in electing David for their king, had given 
ſuch offenee to Abner, that, aſſembling a numerous 
army, he marched into their country, with the deſign 
of puniſhing them ſeverely for their temerity. The 


forces of David were commanded by Joab, the ſon of 


Suri and Zeruiah, the fiſter of David; and Joab was 
accompanied in the expedition by his two brothers, 
Abiſhai and Hazael. 

Bloody cones When the two armies arrived in fight of 
between each other, in the neighbourhood of Gibe- 


twelve men of . . i | 
——_—— they drew up in order of battle: but, 


previous to the commencement of a gene- 
ral N Abner propoſed that each party 
ſhould ſeled a certain number, to make trial of their 
valour in a ſeparate combat. This propoſal being 
* by Joab, twelve men on a ide were choſen 
or t 

armies, they attacked each other firſt with their darts, 
and afterwards. with their ſwords, with ſuch fury, 
that, in the end, they all fell lifeleſs upon the ſpot. 
The two armies then joined battle, and, for a while, 
the conteſt was maintained with equal obſtinacy ; 


Kimchi i 
take one of his attendants with his armour, and be content 


wich the glory of carrying him off as a captive.. Others ſuppoſe, 
2 | 
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h who had confefled himſelf | 


father had beſtowed her after the di 
and was again delivered up to her firſt huſband; and 
| this was done with the privity and conſent of Iſhbo- 


purpoſe; and, in the ſpace between the two 


magines that Abner's real meaning was, that Aſahel 
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but, at length, the troops of Abner were utterly- 
defeated, and put to flight. | | 
Aſahel, the brother of Joab, poſſeſſed a Afahel killed 
ſwiftneſs of foot, in which he was ſurpaſſed . Wer. 
by very few horſes. This man, without paying 2 
attention to the reſt of the fugitives, confined himſelf 
wholly to the purſuit of Abner, who, perceiving that 
his adverfary gained ground on him at a very conſi- 
derable rate, repeatedly defired him to deſiſt from 
following him, and offered to compenſate him with a 
full ſuit of arms“; repreſenting to him how unwill 
he ſhould be to kill him, even in the defence of his 


| own life, as he was ſenſible that he ſhould thereby 


draw upon himſelf the irreconcileable enmity of his 
brother Joab. But when Abner perceived that all his 
arguments were loſt upon Aſahel, he ſuddenly darted 
his lance at him, and laid him breathleſs on the 
ground. | EET 
The ſtruggle for the ſupreme authority, between 
David and the fon of Saul, produced a civil war 
which was of conſiderable duration, but terminated, 
at length, in favour of the former. | 
The valour, diſcretion, and popularity 

of Abner were, throughout the whole: den t 
war, the chief ſupport of the pretenſions of g, 22 
Iſhboſheth; but that prince, having re- joins David. 
ceived information that a familiar connec- | 
tion ſubſiſted between Abner and Rizpah, the daugh- 
ter of Sibeth, who had formerly been one of the con- 
cubines of his late father Saul, reproached him on the 
ſubjett with ſo much acrimony, that Abner, from 
that hour, determined, in revenge, to quit the party 
of Iſhboſheth, and to unite himſelf with that of Da- 
vid. In purſuance of this reſolution, he diſpatched 
one of his friends ſecretly to Hebron, with inſtructi- 


Abner, taking 


| ons to inform David that he was ready to enſure hun 


the poſſeſſion of the kingdom with the general conſent 


of the whole people, by bringing over to his intereſts ' 


thoſe tribes which had been hitherto adverſe to his 

retenſions, on condition that he ſhould bind him- 
elf by an oath to confer on him the office of prime 
miniſter, as ſoon. as he ſhould have made good his 
engagements. David eagerly cloſed with the propo- 
ſal, and deſired that Abner, as a proof of his fince- 
rity, would: cauſe his wife Michal, whom he had 
obtained: from her father at the imminent hazard of 
his life,. to be immediately. reſtored to him. Michal 
was accordingly taken from E on whom her 


ſheth, who however expreſſed a ſtrong conviction of 
the. reaſonableneſs of the requiſition 


After theſe proceedings Abner. repair d Abner coofers 


with Dzvid at 


| to David at Hebron, with a band conh ng — 
| of twenty perſons, whom he had ſclette Se 


for the purpoſe ; the intent of his journey being to 
ſettle matters with David in perſon, and to acquaint 


| he bids him on bis valour on one of the common ſo'diers, by 
| endeavouring to diſarm him, in order to divert him from attacking 


himſelf, who was an old r, and au experienced general. 


* 


race of David, 
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him with the progreſs he had made towards the com- 
pletion oſ his engagements. Upon his arrival at the 
court of David, he was received in the moſt friendly 
manner by that prince, who entertained him with the 
utmoſt magnificence for the ſpace of three days, at 
the expiration of which time Abner requeſted to be 
diſmifled, that he might finiſh the undertaking in 
which he had embarked. | 


During the above three days, Joab, the general of | 


the army of David, was abſent from Hebron; but he 
returned juſt at this juncture, and entered the city at 
one gate as Abner quitted it by another. Having 
been made acquainted with all that had paſſed during 
his abſence, he inſtantly conceived a ſuſpicion that 
Abner, with whoſe abilities he was wel acquainted, 
would effectually ſupplant him in the king's favour, 
even, perhaps, to the depriving him of the honour- 
able oce of commander of the forces. 

He endeavoured, therefore, at firſt to impreſs the 
mind of David with ſentiments diſadvantageous to 
Abner, whom he repreſented as a perſon, whole ſole 
intention it was to miſlead him by his profeſſions, that 
he might with greater facility ſecure to the family of 
Saul the poſſeſſion of the throne. When he per- 
ceived that all his ſuggeſtions were ineffectual, he 
formed the execrable — of ridding himſelf of his 
rival by aſſaſſination; and, accordingly, ſent meſſen- 
gers after Abner, to deſire him, in the name of David, 
to return immediately; he having omitted to mention 
a matter to him — 4 was of great moment. Abner 
was overtaken b ahbe 
twenty furlongs from Hebron, and, not lulpeting 
any miſchief, he readily accompanied them back to 


the latter city, at the entrance of which he was met 
by Joab and his brother Abiſhai, who, the better to 


conceal their infamous purpoſe, received him with 
the moſt flattering ons of regard and eſteem. 
e istresche- When, under the vretext of private buſi- 
. rouſly ain by neſs, they had 


the plea of reſentment for the death of his brother 


Aſahel ; but his ſole motive to the commiſhon of the 


fact was, the fear leſt Abner, by his ſuperior merit 


and ſervices, ſhould prove a dangerous rival to him 


in the favour of the king. 


for the untimely fate o 


r td dh dt 


+ Tf we tranſlate the words uſed by David on this occaſion, ** Let 
the blood of Abner reſt on the head of Joab, &c.” in the future tenſe, 


inſtead of the imperative word, Ir. Gall reſt, &c. the character of 
| red from aſperſions, and the ſentence, inſtead of 
an execration, will become a prophetical prediction, which David” | 
| pitality was added to the crime of murder, which was ſufficzent to 
| alienate the minds of the Iſraclites from him for ever, 


David may be 


delivered by divine inſpiration, and which was, in the ſequel, accom- 


0698 in its greateſt extent. David had, indeed, the greateſt rea- 


ſon for exprefling his indignation in the moſt paſſionate manner for 


v- 
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the meſſengers at Sirah, about 


n him on one fide, to 
. a diſtance from ius attendants, Joab ſud- 
denly thruſt him through with his ſword. He pre- 
tended to — this baſe and treacherous deed on 


David expreſſed the 25 afflidtion 
Abner, and, in 
the moſt ſolemn manner, declared his 
utter ignorance of the barbarous deſign; 
venting, at the ſame time, the moſt bitter 
execrations on the perpetrators and abet- 


pet rated by his firſt miniſter, and the 


[ Book VII. 


tors of ſo nefarious an attiont. He ordered all the 
honors of a public mourning to be paid to his memo- 
ry, and attended bis funeral in perſon, as chief 
mourner, accompanied by all the great officers of 
ſtate. On this occaſion his whole deportment mani- 
teſted the real efteem he had entertained for Abner 
whilſt living, and the ſincere grief he felt for his death. 
He cauſed the body of Abner to be interred, with the 
utmoſt magnificence, at Hebron; and inſcribed on 
his tomb an epitaph of his own compoſition, in which 
he highly extolled the bravery and other numerous 
virtues of the deceaſed. By this condutt David con- 
ciliated the affection of the people in general, but 
eſpecially of the friends of Abner ; and they unani- 
mouſl ne him from all imputation of being 
acceſſary, eit irectly or indirettly, to the barba- 
rous treachery of Joab. 


* * 4 
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ISHROSHETH aſſaſſinated, The Conſpirators carry 


his Head to DAVID, who cauſes them to be '+- to 
Death. The Tribes unanimouſly concur in elefling 
DAVID for their King. He aſſembles an Army, 
and makes humfelf Maſter of FERUSALEM. 


| + 07 p'5 mp was extremely afflitted at the loſs 
of Abner, not only on account of his relationſhi 

but alſo as by his intereſt and influence alone he ha 

been advanced to the throne of his father. But that 
prince did not long ſurvive him, being treacherouſly 
murdered by Baanah and Rechab the ſons of Rim- 
mon. Theſe men, who were two of the principal 
perſons of the tribe of Benjamin, vainly imagining 
that they ſhould thereby recommend themſelves to the 
higheſt preferments in. the ſervice of David, deter- 
mined to aſſaſſinate Iſhboſheth whenever an oppor- 
tunity ſhould offer. Accordingly, at .a time when 
that unfortunate prince had retired to repoſe himſelf, 
on account of the violent heat of the weather, they 
entered his chamber, his attendants being all afleep, 
and, after having deprived him of liſe, they cut off 
his head, and then retired with the ſame privacy with 


-which they had entered. 


They immediately began their journey to Hebron, 


-at which place, after travelling with the utmoſt expe- 


dition during the whole night, they arrived on the 
next _ But when they appeared before David, 
and preſented him with the head of Iſhboſheth, mag- 
nifying the ſervice they had rendered him by thus 
ridding him of his competitor for the kingdom, he, 


—_——— 
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ſo foul an act. Abaer was a man of great power and authority, and 
at that time the head of the oppoſite party, aud therefore rendered it 
ſuſpicious that David had ſome concern in the murder, as it was per- 
eral of his forces. - Befiles, ; 
as Abner had been reconciled to David, the breach of ſaith and hoſ- 
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- Jeruſalem, 


Chap. IV.) 


their great aſtoniſhment, expreſſed his utter abhor- 
— of their conduct. David ordered theſe men to 
be taken from his preſence, and to be put to death : 
and he cauſed the head of Iſhboſheth to be placed in 


the tomb of Abner, with ſuch funeral ſolemnities as 


were due to the exalted ſtation of the deceaſed. 
ad Cl Soon after this event, the principal per- 
rowallegian« ſons of the tribes of Iſrael, and the officers 
w David at of the army repaired in a body to Hebron 
where they ſolemnly acknowledged David 
as their king, vowed allegiance to him, and made him 
a formal tender of their lives and fortunes; repreſent- 
ing to him the predilection they had always manifeſt- 
ed for him, even during the reign of Saul; adding, 
that they were convinced, from the declaration of the 
rophet Samuel, that he and his deſcendants were 
deſtined by the Almighty to rule over them for a 
ſucceſhon of ages, and that the important work of 
ſubduing the Philiſtines, and, conſequently, of eſta- 
bliſhing the kingdom on the firm aud ſolid baſis of 
peace and ſafety, was reſerved alone for him. David 
expreſſed his acknowledgments; and aſſured them, 
that he would exert all his endeavours to fulfil their 
expettations. After having regaled them with the 
utmoſt magnificence for the ſpace of three days, he 
diſmifled them, with inſtructions to ſelect out of each 
tribe all thoſe who were capable of bearing arms, and 
to conduct them, properly equipped, to Hebron.“ 
David wnani. . Thele troops repaired to David at He- 
moully choſen” bron ; bringing with them corn, wine, and 
king. all other neceſſaries in the greateſt plenty. 
They unanimouſly ſaluted David with the title of king, 
and, after having y_ three days in public rejoicings 
on the occaſion, he put himſelf at their head, and 
marched againſt Jeruſalem; which city was then 
inhabited by the Jebuſites, who were deſcended from 
the ancient Canaanites. Upon the approach of Da- 
vid, they ſhut their gates, and, to ſhew their con- 
tempt of the force he had brought againft them, they 
placed their blind and lame on the walls, ney 
intimating allo their confidence in the natural ſtrengt 
of the place. David was ſo highly incenſed at this 
infult, that he determined to attack them in the moſt 
vigorous manner, without any further delay; hoping, 
by the capture of this place, to ſtrike ſuch a terror 
into the inhabitants of all the other cities, as ſhould 
induce them to ſubmit upon the very firſt ſummons. 
He reduces Having made the neceſſary diſpoſitions, 
he advanced to the walls, at the head of a 
ſelett body of his troops, and, by making a general 


— 


_ | David was of an enterpriſing genius, which he always employed 
for the honour and interett of his country. His ſiege of Jeruſalem 
was founded in juſtice, and the taking it neceſſary to the ſafety of 
his government and people. It was fituated in the middle of the 
tribe of Benjamin, and taken by the Hebrews ſ>on after Joſhua's 
death ; not indeed the whole of it, but the lower city ; for the Jebu- 
ſites kept poſſeſſion of the fortreſs of Zion, the Hebrews and Jebu- 
fites dwelling together in the other part of the city after it was re- 
built. The Hebrews dwelt in it in the reign of Saul, for David 
took the head of the Philiſtine, and brought it to Jeruſalem ; 1 Sam. 
XVii. 54. But the whole city, as well as the fort, was now in the 
hands of the Jebuſites; for when David demanded the reſtitution of 
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aſſault, ſoon became maſter of the place: but the 
garriſon retired into the citadel. This fortreſs was 
very conſiderable itrength, and David, confidering 
how much his honour was concerned in the ſubjettion 
of it, endeavoured to animate the courage of his ſol 
diers and their leaders, by promiſes of pecuniary 

ratifications to the former, and by engaging to con- 
er on him, among the latter, who ſhould firſt make 
good his ſtation on the parapet of the citadel, the 
poſt of commander in chicf of all his forces. The 

roſpect of theſe rewards inſpired the Hebrews with 
o ſtrong an emulation, that each man performed 
miracles of valour on the occaſion : but it was the 
fortune of Joab to reach che top of the battlements, 
before any of his companions. 


CH: AF: I, 


DAVID repairs and beautiſies FERUSALEM, and 
eſtabliſhes his Court there. The King of TYRE 
ends Embaſſadors to DAVID, and makes an Alli- 


ance with him. 


A TIES the capture of the citadel, Da- . fem re. 
vid repaired the fortifications of the paired, and 
place, and gave it the additional title of e called the 
the city of David; and he removed his t David, 
court thither, where it continued for the whole ſubſe. 
quent term of his reign. At the time of transferrin 
his court from Hebron to Jeruſalem, he had rei ned 
over the tribe of Judah alone ſeven years and fix 
months; and, by the continual embelliſhments which 
he beſtowed on the latter place, it became, at length; 
the ſeat of the utmoſt ſplendor and magnificence. 

At this period embaſſadors were ſent by xmbatty of 
Hiram, king of Tyre, to ſolicit an alliance Hiram. 
with David; and theſe perſons brought with them a 
valuable preſent of cedar-wood, and alſo a number 
of ingenious workmen, in different branches, for the 

urpoſe of conſtrutting a palace for his reſidence in 
— David united the fortreſs above-men- 
tioned to the city, and encompaſſed both with a 


wall, 


_ mn? 
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DAVID gains ſeveral Viftories over the PHILIS. 
TINES and their Allies. The Ark is conducted 40 

. FERUSALEM. UZZAH, for touching the Ark, 


r 
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the city, the Jebuſites ſay, © Thou ſhalt not come in hither.” How 
it came into the poſſeſſion of the Jebufites, is not ſaid, Probably 
they ſeized it during the war hetween Saul and the Philiſtines; or 
the conteſt between David and Iſhboſheth, «hich laſted for above 
ſeven years, David therefore had a right to zecover it, as the an- 
cient poſſeſſion and ty of his people; and would have been 
an impolitic negligent prince, had he ſuffered ſo ſtrong a fortreſs, in 
the midſt of his dominions, to have remained iz the hands of his 
enemies. And what fixed David the more in his reſolution to be- 
come maſter of it, was the inſult offered him by the Jebuſites in the 
town and fortreſs, upon the ſuppoſition that it was impregnable, 
5 
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is puniſhed with inſtant Dean. DAVID ſings and 
dances before it; and is reproached by his Wife 
 MIGHAL, as atling unbecomngly. 
The. Fön meh 
tines attack 


the Hetrews, * 
who defeat 


THEN intelligence was communica- 
ted to the. Philiſtines that the ſove- 
reignty of David had been recognized by 
all the tribes, they marched into the coun- 
try of the Iſraelites, and encamped on a ſpot, ſituated 
at a ſmall: diſtance from Jcruſalem, which bears the 
name of the Valley of the Giants. David having 
conſulted the 1 as was his conſtant cuſtom 
before he entered upon any enterprize of impor- 
tance, and having . a favourable anſwer, 
immediately marched againſt the enemy, whom he 
ſurpriſed in their camp, and routed wich a prodigious 
ſlaughter. 

Although this victory was obtained with great faci- 
lity, and with a very trifiing loſs of men on the fide 
of the Iſraclites, it mult not be from thence inferred 
that the enemy were dehcient either in numbers or 
bravery ; they having called to their aid the Syrians, 
Phœnicians, and ſeveral other warlike nations; their 
frequent loſſes in former conteſts with the Hebrews 
having rendered them ineapable of ſupporting a war 
without ſuch aſſiſtancc. Their — ſpirit, how- 
ever, was not deprefled, for they again appeared in 
the field, with an army thrice as numerous as that 
with which they laſt invaded the country of the He- 
brews, and encamped on the ſame {pot on which they 
had been defeated by that people. 

David once more. conſulted the Oracle, and was 
ordered to his army in a certain foreſt, named 
the Grove of Mourning, and to lie quiet till he ſhould 

erceive a ſupernatural agitation in the leaves and 
— of the trees, without the ſlighteſt breath of 
air to occaſion it; immediate]: upon which ſignal he 
might attack the enemy, | che moſt perfect conh- 
They we a dence of ſucc.. Theſe orders David 
fecond time : 
worſted. way on the firſt onſet, and fed in the 
utmoſt confuſion as ſoon as the Iſraelites advanced ſo 
near as to be able to uſe their ſwords. The Hebrews 
continued the purſuit, with great ſlaughter, as far as 
Gazer, which is ſituated on the frontiers of the coun- 
try of the Philiſtines; after which they returned to 
plunder the enemy's camp, where they found an 
immenſe booty, and alſo the idols of the Philiſtines, 
which they utterly deſtroyed. 

This war being terminated ſo ſpeedily and fortu- 


nately for the Iſraelites, David, with the advice of | 


the elders and chief perſons of the ſeveral tribes, 
determined to march with his whole army, accompa- 


® The ark ought not to have been drawn by oxen, but carried by 
the Levites on their ſhoulders, as we find it afterwards; and their 
neglecting to do it on this ſolemn occaſion, and conſuking their eaſe 
more than their duty, was an offence of no ſmall aggravation. Be- 
ſides this, the Levites were prohibited from touching the ark, under 
the expreſs penalty of death, Numb. iv. 15—20. And as this is the 
&rit ;nftance that we have of violating this prohibition, the penalty 

3 8 


cloſely obſerved, and the Philiſtines gave 


med by the prieſts and Levites to 3 rim, for 
the purpoſe of conducting the ark of God from thence 
to Jeruſalem; which city was deſtined to be the place 
at which the people were to aſſemble in future, to 
offer up their oblations, and to perform all the other 
offices of their religion; a proper obſervance of 
which duties, would have preſerved Saul from the 
fatal cataſtrophe which he experienced. 
When the neceſſary preparations had 
been made, the ark was removed from the 
houſe of Aminidab, by the prieſts and Le- the ark je. 
vites, who placed it on a carriage con- 'efalem. 
{trutted for the purpoſe, and drawn by .oxen, and 
delivered it into the care of their ſons, and the other 
perſons of their familics. David took the lead in the 
proceſſion, and was follou ed by a numerous body of 
the people, dancing and ſinging hymns of praiſe to 
the Almighty, in which they were accompanied by 
various performers on the harp, cymbal, and other 
inſtruments. -In this order they proceeded towards 
Jeruſalem; and, when they arrived at the ſpot which 
is diſtinguiſhed by the title of the Threſhing-floor of 
Chidon, or Nachon, the oxen which drew the car- 
riage chancing to ſtumble, Uzzah, who ,,,,. ge. 
happened to be cloſe to the ark at the gumption pu. 
time, put forth his hand to fave it from ae with 
falling, and was immediately ſtruck dead . 
by the judicial vengeance of heaven, in conſequence 
ot his preſuming to touch it: a privilege enjoyed 
ſolely by the prieſts and Levites*. The unhappy 
fate of this man, greatly affected both David and the 
ople in general; and the place was, from that day, 
intituled Perez-Uzzah, or the 7 ranſgr fon of Uzzah. 
The ſeverity of the puniſhment inflictted ,,, u 
on Uzzah fo much alarmed David, that he brought tothe 
was 1 leſt a ſimilar fate ſhould bee of 
attend himſelf, if he perſiſted in his deſign 
of removing the ark to Jeruſalem : he, therefo 
depoſited it in the houſe of Obed-Edom, a Levite o 
8 reputation for the ſanctity of his manners, who 
ved in the open country, at ſome diſtance from that 
city, where it ed 6s the ſpace of three months. 
Denas this period, Obed-Edom, whoſe circumſtan- 
ces had been hitherto much contratted, acquired a 
degree of wealth, which rendered him at once the 
envy and admiration of all who knew him. This 
incident being communicated to David, he no longer 
entertained any doubts of the propriety of conducting 
the ark to Jeruſalem; and , "4 accordingly, gave 
immediate orders for its removal, which was perform- 
ed in the following form : 
A certain number of the prieſts went firſt, carrying 
the ark on their ſhoulders, and theſe were accompa- 


David makes 
preparations 
et bringing 


— . 


of death was incurred, and therefore juſtly inflicted by him that threa- 
tened it, as an example to others, and to preſerve a due reverence to 
the divine inſtitution, and ſhews that the prohibition was divine; and 
as David himſelf and the whole houſe of liracl were preſent at the ſo- 
lemnity, the nature of the death, and the reaſon why it was inflicted, 
could not be concealed. | 


nied 
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nied by a band of ſinging men, at the head of whom 


was the king himſelf, who danced and ſung with the 


reſt, to the ſound of his harp ; and the proceſſion was | 
cloſed by an infinite multitude of the people. Upon | 
the arrival of the ark at Jeruſalem, it was | 
weyedtoJeru- Placed in the tabernacle which David had 


The ark con- 


alem. © cauſed to be built pry for its recep- 
tion; and ſo numerous were the oblations offered up 
in conſequence of this event, that each man, woman, 
and child. who were preſent at the ceremony, recei- 
ved a piece of fleſh and a cake of bread. 

When David returned to his palace, he was met by 
his wife Michal, the daughter of Saul ; who could not 


refrain from reproaching him with an indecency of 


conduct, in dancing before the ark, in the manner 
above- mentioned, and thus expoſing himſelf to the 
deriſion of his ſervants and handmaids. But David 
juſtified the action, as being, he maintained, pleaſing 
to that Almighty Power, who had preferred him be- 
fore the king her father, and all the reſt of his coun- 
trymen. | Says | 
ee cron | T'he — 9 — felicity which David 
delignto build NOW enjoyed, inſpired him with the * 
« magnet of building a ſumptuous temple for the 
; ublic worſhip of the Deity ; deeming it 


 inan-high degree criminal, any longer to permit the 


ark of God to remain in ſo unworthy a building as a 
tabernacle, at a time when he reſided in a palace con- 
{trutted and ornamented with the utmoſt profuſion of 


elegance and ſplendor; and to this he was further 


incited, by an ancient prediction of Moſes on that 
ſubjett. Nathan the prophet alſo, to whom the kin 
communicated the reſolution which he had formed, 
highly approved of the deſign, and encouraged him 
to execute it with all convenient diſpatch. But on 
fron the following night the Lord ſpake thus 
- wry me to Nathan: Inform David, that I ap- 
prophet prove his propofal for dedicating a temple 
3 my worſhip ; but that on account of the 
5 8 hoſtilities in which he has been engaged, 


having rendered him a man of blood, I cannot con- 


ſent to the deſign being carried into effect in his days. 


Inſtrutt him, that on the conclufion of a long reign | 


of felicity, he ſhall charge the execution of this im- 


portant buſineſs to his fon Solomon, who ſhall ex- | 


perience from me the tendereſt care of a father to- 
wards an only child. You are further commiſſioned 
to ſay, that if Solomon ſhall degenerate into wicked- 


neſs, the land ſhall be viſited by ſickneſs or famine, 


but that the government ſhall not be tranſlated to 


another family.” Nathan immediately repaired to | 


David, and related this meffage from the Almighty. 
David proſtrated himfelf before the ark, and wor- 
ſhipped the Lord. Almighty God ( faid he) thou 
haſt exalted thy ſervant from the ſheep fold, to the 
eminence of regal power and dignity. For all th 
benefits and mercies, glorified be thy holy name. 


„* — 


* Abarbinel, in his explanation of this part of ſacred writ, tells 
vs, that the royal 8 on this occaſion, magnifies the goodneſs 
of the Lord, who had not only made him a powerful king, but had 
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* 
bleſs thee, O God, for thy providence rds my- 
ſelf, thy gracious Noah — to my potebity and for 
the many protettions and deliverances of thy peo- 
ple *.“ Having accompanied this benediftion with 
an hymn to the honour of God, he departed. 


* th „ 


CHAP. V. 


The PUILISTINES, the MOABITES, and the 
* SOPHENIANS fubdued by DAVID. 


BN naturally averſe to a life of inattivity, 
David determined to commence hoſtilities 


| againſt the Philiſtines ; and to proſecute this deſign, 


he was animated by the prediction, that having effec- 
tually vanquiſhed all his enemies, he ſhould leave 
the government to his ſucceſſor in a ſtate of perfect 
tranquillity, n 

In 4 — for the conqueſt he had — * 
he called a general rendezvous of his forces; an 
when he judged them to be in a proper condition to 
march, he invaded the country of the _ and 
made feizure F as w_y conſiderable trafts o land, 8 
which he annexed to the juriſdiction of the Iſraelites. 
He declared war againſt the Moabites, upon who 
he committed a terrible ſlaughter. About one thir 
of the enemy eſcaped the rage of battle, and they 
were rendered tributaries to David. Near the Eu- 
phrates he encountered, and obtained a complete vic- 
tory over, Adrazar the ſon of Arach, who was king 
of the Sophenians. In this action he deſtroyed twent 
thouſand foot, and five thouſand horfe. He too 
from the enemy a thouſand chariots, one hundred of 
which he reſerved, and the reſt he burnt. 

Some time after, Adad, king of Syria David over. 
and Damaſcus, marcheda formidable r 
to the affiſtance of his friend and ally e 5 
Adrazar, expecting thereby to remove the ſeat of 
war from the country of the Sophenians. After ſome 
{kirmiſhes, a general engagement enſued near the 
W wherein twenty thouſand of the troops of 
Adad were deſtroyed, and the reſt were put to flight, 
David ſubdued Damaſcus and the other His further 
rts of Syria, and eſtabliſhed garri- conquetts. 
ons in ſuch places as he judged to be convenient 
and having ſubjetted the whole country to contribu- 
tion, he returned to Jeruſalem, taking with him the 

olden quivers and other rich trophies obtained in 
the battle with Adad. He dedicated this ſpoil to 
Lord, in gratitude for the victory obtained throu 
his favour; and ſtill continued to purſue his con- 
queſts under the evident aſſiſtance and protection of 
heaven. He beſieged two of the moſt conſiderabl 
cities in the dominions of Adrazar, which were call 
Bettea and Machon, and acquired gold and filver to 


promiſed that his ſeed for a long ſeries of years, and at laſt, the 


| great Meſſiah, the deſire of all nations, ſhould fit upon his throne. 


* 
R * ——— — 
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| himſelf to the victor in a league of amity. H. 
niſhed his ſon Joram with a variety of magnificent 
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an immenſe value, excluſive of a conſiderable quan- 
tity of a kind of braſs, held in greater eſtimation 


even than gold itſelf; and this metal Solomon cauſed 
to be uſed in forming the beautiful baſons and the 


extenſive veſſel called the ſca, by which the temple 


was decorated. 
| Toi, the king of Hamath, AE re- 
to a league ceived intelligence that David had ſubdu- 
with David. ed the army of Adrazar, he judged it ex- 
edient to provide for his own ſafety by wo ty. 
e fur- 


Toi enters ia- 


preſents, conſiſting of antique veſlgls in gold, filver, 
and braſs, curiouſly wrought, and in the higheſt per- 
fection, and commiſhoned him to congratulate 
David on his victory over Adrazar, and to propoſe 
an alliance. The king graciouſly received the em- 
baſſador, accepted the preſents, and gave him an ho- 
nourable aſſurance that he acquieſced in the propoſed 
alliance. Theſe gifts, and the remaining part of the 


Tpoil obtained from the enemies he had conquered, 


he gratefully dedicated to the Lord, to whom he at- 
tributed the whole honour of his victories. David's 
ſucceſs was not confined to thoſe undertakings wherein 
he was perſonally engaged; for the Almighty fa- 
voured his cauſe in the enterprizes which were at- 
tempted by the officers he deputed, as will appear in 
the following inſtance : Abiſhai, the brother of Joah, 
being commiſſioned to lead an army againſt the Idu- 
mzans, encountered and cut off eighteen thouſand 
of the enemy, and having ſecured the intire ſub- 
miſſion of the reſt by the eſtabliſhment of a number 
of garriſons, made them tributarics, and impoſed a 
tax upon the whole pcople by the head. 

Principal ofs= David was a man of ſuch ſtrict integrity 
cers, &c. in the execution of his judicial character, 
that in all the appeals ſubmit!*d to his deciſion he 
never pronounced a ſent that was not ſtrictly 
conſiſtent with the princi,..cs of juſtice. He ap- 
pointed Joab, the ſon of Zeruiah, to be his general ; 
and 457 N the ſon of Ahilud, kceper of the re- 
cords; from the houſe of Phinchas, he ſelected his 
friends Abiathar and Zadok to be his prieſts ; and he 
nominated Seraiah his ſecretary ; his perſonal guard, 
into which his elder ſons were incorporated, was com- 
manded by Benaiah, the ſon of Jehoiada. 

Having regulated and eſtabliſhed his 


David in- 9 . . . 
vires aſter domeſtic concerns, the king directed his 
-— gy attention towards his decealed friend Jona- 


than; inquiring what ſons, friends, and 
relations he had left, with,a view to make them the 
ſubjetis for the exerciſe of his gratitude; for among 
his virtues was that of remembering paſt benefits, 
which he ever made it a point of conſcience to ac- 
knowledge and requite“. A man named Ziba, who 


had heen in the ſervice of Saul, was brought to 


David as the moſt likely perſon to ſatisfy his inqui- 


* David's generovs diſpoſition towards the children of Jonathan, 
princely ſpirit : his benevolence herein 


evidenced a grateful an 
alſo implied thankfifineſs to God, for being elevated to the regal 


— 
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ries; and from this man he learnt that a ſon of Jona- 
than, named Mephiboſheth, was ſtill erg hy that 
he was lame of one leg, the nurſe having let him fall 
from her arms upon hearing of the terrible engage- 
ment wherein his father and grandfather were flain. 
Upon further inquiry, the king was informed that 
the ſon of his friend had been y ene up by one 
Machir, of the city of Lodeba, where he ſtil re- 
mained. The king immediately ſent for the young 
man, who being ſoon brought into his preſence, pro- 
ſtrated himſelf at his feet, and ſhewed him other 
marks of reverence. David encouraged him with 
the aſſurance that he might rely upon a continuance 
of the favour and protection of his ſovereign. He 
ſoon after gave him poſſeſſion of the cſtates and other 
effects left by his father and grandfather; receiving 
him as his particular gueſt, and appointing him to 
cat at his own table. Mephiboſheth having made 
grateful acknowledgments to his benefactor, Ziba 
was called, whom David commiſhoned to ſuperin— 
tend the grounds; and at ſtated periods, to deliver 
the profits to the fon of Jonathan, who took up his 
reſidence with the king, and was on all occaſions 
treated with the reſpett due to a child of the family. 
The king further ordered that Ziba, his fifteen ſons 
and twenty others of his family, ſhould be the at- 
tendants upon Mephiboſheth. Mephiboſheth's iſſue 
was a ſon called Micha. 

Nahaſh the king of the Ammonites, the 


. . . * Ha , in- 
friend and ally of David, died about this — biden 
time, and was ſucceeded by his fon Ha- » — _— 


nun; to whom David diſpatched an em- 
baſſy to offer condolements in his affliction, and aſ- 
ſurances of maintaining the league of amity which 
had ſubſiſted between him and the deceaſed. The 
principal people among the Ammonites falſely inſi— 
nuated to their king, that theſe meſſengers, under 
the pretext of being charged with a compliment of 
ſtate, had been ſent by David for the purpoſe of ex- 
amining into the ſtrength and defenſive ſtate of the 
country ; and they adviſed him to att with circum- 
ſpection, leſt the opportunity ſhould eſcape of fruſ- 


trating the treacherous deſigns which they pre- 
tended to have been meditated by the king of 
Iſrael. 


tanun, being prevailed upon by theſe 
unmerited calumnies, difiniſſed the cmbaſladors 
with one half of their beards and one half of 
their veſts cut off. In this condition they returned; 
and having repreſented to David the ignominious 
treatment thi had received, he became highly in- 
cenſed againſt Hanun for his contempt of the laws of 
nations, honour, and hoſpitality, and determined to 
avenge the groſs infult which had been offered to 
him, in the perſons of his embaſſadors, by an imme- 
diate declaration of war. The Ammonites The Ammo- 
being convinced that their perfidious con- vites prepare 
duct would not admit of excuſe, prepared * . 


dignity inthe room of Saul ; who, though his inveterate enemy, is 


remembered with kindneſs, and whoſe poſterity, agreeable to the 


oath David had taken, had many favours heaped upon them. 


to 
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to defend themſelves againſt David, who they learnt 
had formed the reſolution of vindicating himſelf by 
force of arms. Hanun difpatched embaſſadors to 
Syrus, king of Meſopotamia, with a preſent of athou- 
ſand talents, in order to engage him in an alliance ; 
Syrus conlented, and obtained the aſſiſtance of the 
king of Zoba, in ſupport of the cauſe of the Ammo- 
nites. The joint forces of thele kings amounted to 
twenty-two thouſand foot. The aſſiſtange of the king 
of Maachab, and of — Iſhtob was likewiſe pur- 
chaſed, and they alſo muſtered twenty-two thouſand 
men equipped for war. 


— » — „ 


n 4 


JOAB obtains a Victory over HANUN and the con- 
federate Powers. DAVID defeats the King of 
SYRIA, and commits a terrible Slaughter upon hs 
Army. DAVID becomes Ge perdhns, | of BATH- 
SHEBA, and, after having gratified his Paſſion, 
contrives the Death of her Huſband, AMNON 
{ violates TAM AR, and her Brather ABSALOM 
meditates his Deſtruflion, | | 


The Syrians ONSCIOUS of the ſupport of God 
me defeated. in a juſt cauſe, the courage of David 
ſuffered no diminution on account of the powerful 
confederacy which was formed againſt him. He in- 
truſted the conduct of the army to Joab, who pro- 
ceeded on his march, and encamped before the prin- 
_— city of the enemy, which was called Rabbah. 
The troops marched out of the town, and the auxili- 
aries were drawn up in order of battle in the open 
held, while the Ammonites were ranged under the 
walls of the town, facing the Hebrew army. Joab 
made a ſimilar diſpoſition of his army, and giving the 
command of one body to his brother Abiſhai, with 
orders to attack the Ammonites, he put himſelf at the 
head of the other, which was compoſed of choſen 
men, and prepared to engage Syrus. It being agreed, 
that in caſe of either being hard preſſed by the enemy, 
the other ſhould repair to his aſſiſtance; and Joab 
having enjoined his brother to an honourable diſ- 
charge of the truſt repoſed in him, they proceeded to 
their reſpettive deſtinations. Joab gave battle to 
Syrus, who for ſome time maintained a courageous 
defence, but a conſiderable number of his men be- 
ing cut off, the reſt declined the conteſt and made a 


— * 


retreat. This circumſtance ſtruck the Ammonites 


with ſuch terror, that they retired into the town be- 
fore Abiſhai approached to offer them battle. Joab 
now led his army in triumph back to Jeruſalem. # 


— 9 — — 


* This is uſually ſurrounded by two walls, the outermoſt of which 


partly projects over the fireet, partly makes the partition with the 


contiguous houſes, and is frequently ſo low, that one may eaſil 

climb over it. The other, which may be named the paraper-wall, 

hangs immediately over the court, being always breaſt-high, and 
0. 7. 
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Notwithſtanding this fignal defeat, the m. Anne 
reſtleſs ſpirit of the 2 ſtill re- 2 2 37 
mained unſubdued ; and they applied to mn ane 
Chalama, king of the Syrians, who was ane... 
Aationed on the other ſide the Euphrates, 
for an auxiliary force, which he undertook to pro- 
vide on condition of receiving a ſtipulated price. 
Chalama appointed Shobac, his lieutenant general, 
to lead an army of cighty thouſand foot and ten 
thouſand horſe to the — of the Ammonites. In 
conſequence of the formidable reinforcement whic 
the enemy had received, David Judged it to be no 
longer expedient to intruſt the condutt of the war to 
his — and therefore he aſſumed the comman 
of his whole army, and having paſſed the Jordan, 
proceeded to an engagement, in which he killed forty 
thouſand foot and ſeven thouſand horſe: Shobach, 
the general of Chalama, received a wound in the 
aftion which cauſed his death. The preſumption of 
the Meſopotamians being effectually humbled by this 
event, they ſent embaſſadors with preſents to David; 
and with acknowledgments of ſubmiſſion to his power, 
they were commiſſioned to intreat that he would de- 
cline a further proſecution of the war, David now 
returned to Jeruſalem; and Joab was again diſ- 
patched againſt the Ammonites, whom he obliged to 
retire into Rabbah, to which place he a ſecond time 
laid fiege, and committed great havock in that city 
and ſeveral other parts of the enemy's country. 

Though David was a man of great piety Account of 
and juſtice, he was not exempt from the David's aduls 
frailties of human nature ; for he was guilty Rade, 
of an heinous crime, whereby he incurred and murder of 
the diſpleaſure of the Almighty. In the Vriab. 
cool of the evening, as he was walking on the terrace 
of his palace, he perceived a woman of moſt exqui- 
fite beauty who was bathing. He inſtantly conceived 
a violent we for her, and cauſed her to be brought 
to his bed. She became programs and repreſenting 
to the king that if her fault ſhould be diſcovered, the 
laws of her country would condemn her to death, 
ſupplicated him to deviſe ſome means for keeping the 
ir profoundly ſecret. Uriah, Joab's armour bearer, 
and the huſband of this woman, who was named Bath- 
ſheba, was ordered into the preſence of the king,. 
who queſtioned him concerning the ſtate of the 
army, and the progreſs of the ſiege. He replied, 
that things were in the moſt favourable train for fuc , 
ceſs. David invited him to ſupper, and after the re- 
paſt, ordered him to repair to his habitation and re- 
poſe that night with his wife. Uriah, notwithſtand- 
ing, remained among the guards in the palace; and 
when this was known to the king, he aſked him on 
what account he had neglecled the opportunity of 
viſiting his wife, after ſo long an abſence ? Uriah an- 
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anſwers to the battlements, Deut. xxii. 8. Inſtead of this parapt 
wall, the /ops or terraces of ſome houtcs are guarded with baluſtrades, 
or latticed work, which ſeems to be the ſame with that ur or /attice, 
2 Kings i. 2. On theſe terraces ſeveral domeſtic offices were per- 
formed, as appears from Joſh. ii. 6. 
LI ſwered, 
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{wered, that he judged it not conſiſtent with the ho- 
nour of a {oldier to indulge himſelf in the embraces of 
his wife at a time when his general and fellow ſoldi- 


ers lay on the earth in the open country of an enemy. 


The king commanded him to remain another night, 


telling him he ſhould return to the camp on the fol- 


lowing day. He was again called to ſupper with 
David, and he plied him with liquors in expettation 
that in the gaiety of his heart he would go to Bath- 
ſheba; but he was diſappointed, for Uriah ſpent this 
night alſo, as he had done the NN one, among 
the guards. This proved fo highly aggravating.to 
the king, that he wrote to Joab, informing him, that 
being juſtly incenſed againſt Uriah, he was deter- 
mined to puniſh him according td his demerits*: this 
letter further expre ſſed, that to prevent any reproach 
falling upon David, Joab ſhould appoint Uriah to un- 
dertake ſome deſperatc cnterprize, and that his com- 
panions ſhould be inſtructed to deſert him to the 
mercy of the enemy. David having written this let- 
ter, and ſealed it with the royal ſeal, committed it to 
the care of Uriah, to be delivered to Joab, who hav- 
ing received it, obeyed the royal mandate by order- 
ing Uriah to undertake a moſt dangerous expedition; 
but, to put a face of plauſibility on the matter, com- 
miſſioned ſeveral men of acknowledged bravery to 
ſecond him; and told him, that if any difficulty aroſe 
as to his entrance into the town, he ſhould be ſup- 
ported by the whole army. Joab likewiſe recom- 
mended it to him, to ſupport the character he already 
held in the opinion both of the king and the army, 
by every poſlible exertion of his military courage. 
Uriah accepted the commiſhon with great readineſs; 
but Joab gave private orders to thoſe who attended 
him, to deſert him when they found that he was ſur- 
rounded with the utmoſt difficulties. As the Hebrews 
preſſed hard upon the wall, the Ammomtes were ap- 
prehenſive that they would enter the town by force; 
on which they threw ope ir gates, and ruſhed 
out in great numbers; wh erved as a hint to thoſe 
who attended Uriah, that this was the preciſe moment 
to e orders of Joab, by deſerting him. Thus, 

then, they left him at the mercy of his enemies, 
againſt whom he fought with aſtoniſhing reſolution, 
and did wonders with his ſingle arm againſt an oppo- 
fing multitude ; but after bein 
places, he fell breathleſs on the ground; and with 
Bing fell a ſmall number of his friends, who had not 
been informed of the plot laid againſt him: 

As ſoon as the contelt was ended, Joab ſent an ex- 
preſs to David, acquainting him that, to put a ſpeedy 


* 


_ * * 


'® This account differs — materially, in ſeveral parts of it, from 
that given in holy writ; and it ſhould ſeem that Joſephus had not 


eonſulted the ſacred writings on this ſubject, but had only regarded 


traditional information. Notwithſtanding the difference, this may 
be eſteemed as one amongſt many other proofs of the authenticity of 
the ſcriptures : for although other hiſtorians may differ in the rela- 
tion of the ſame circumſtance; it is a corroborative evidence that ſuch 
circumſtance really occurred, and that there was no colluſion be- 
tween them to deceive mankind, . ; 

3 


wards made him the mother of a fon. 


wounded in ſeveral 
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end to the ſiege; he had made an affault on the town, 


but had been compelled to retreat to the camp, with 
the. los of ſeveral of his men. Joab gave private 
inſtructions to the perſon who carried this exprels, 
that if David appeared affected with his information, 
he might add, that Uriah was among the ſlain. 

David, having exprefied his diſaꝑprobation of the 
conduct. of Joab, the meſſenger, mentioned, as a 
caſual circumſtance, the death of Uriah; on which 
the king obſerved, that it was but an effect of the 
common chance of war, and that ſoldiers muſt be 
alike prepared to mect every change of circum- 
ſtances Tt. | 3 

The intelligence received of Uriah's death occa- 


| foned Bathſheba to ſhut herſelf up for lome time, 


while ſhe paid the tribute of mourning to his me- 
mory ; but no ſooner was the ſcaſon of forrow at an 
end, than David eſpouſed her, and ſhe ſoon after- 
So contrary 
was this match to the will of heaven, that Nathan the 
prophet was informed, iu a dream, of the diſpleaſure 
of God on the occaſion, and commiltoned to reprt- 
mand David for his crime. Nathan, who poſletted 
great knowledge of mankind, conſidering how little 
regard princes paid to the admonition of reaſon, par- 
ticularly while they were under the influence 
of their paſſions, inſtead of directly informin 
David of what he had learnt in the viſion, introduces 
his inſtruttions by way of narrative, as will be ſeen 
in the following recital. ' 
% Two men (ſaid he) dwelt in the ſame city, one 
of whom was diſtinguiſhed * his affluence, 4 
lenty of oxen, ſhcep, and all other kinds of cattle. 
The other was a very poor man, poſlefled of onl 
one fingle lamb, which he reared and fed with his 
children, and loved it as tenderly as, if it had been 
his own child. It happened that the richawan had a 
viſitor came to ſee him, whom he could not do leſs 
than entertain in an hoſpitable manner ; but rather 
than furniſh his table from his own abundant ſtore, 
he cauſed the poor man to be robbed of his onl 
lamb, to furniſh a ſupper for the viſitor.” —* Wretc 
that he is (cried the king) to be guilty of ſo inhoſpi- 
table an action; he ought to make fourfold reſtitu- 
tion to the injured party, and forfeit his life as a far- 
ther atonement ;”—On which Nathan inſtantly ſaid, 
Thou art the man, and ſtandeſt condemned from 
the words of thy own mouth.” After this declaration 
the prophet. related the particulars of his viſion, 
ſaying how highly God was offended with the con- 
duct of David: reminded him of his ingratitude to 


- 
* 


+ The meaneſt diflimvlation, and moſt atrecious 1 
ſtigmatiſe the conduct of David, as well as murder and adultery.— 
t a train of evils neceſlatily attended the commiſiion of one hei- 


nous offence ! well might the Almighty be diſpleaſed with the royal 


ſinner, who thus abuſed his delegated power to anſwer the infa- 
mous purpoſe of laſciviouſneſs : his conduct formed, in this in- 
ſtance, a hideous contraſt to the amiable and pious youth when per- 
ſecuted by Sau), and when he followed the ewes great with young ! 
Lord what is man, but a monſter of iniquity, when left to himſelf ! 


that 
? 


that Providence which. had advanced him to the 
throne, ſubjetted the ſurrounding nations tc his 
command, and repeatedly delivered him from t 

hands of Saul. And now (faid Nathan) ſhall you, 
who have a number of legal wives, compel in defi- 
aiice of all laws divine and human, the wife of ano- 
ther man to cohabit with you, and then betray the 
huſband to certain death from the hands of the 
enemy ! What, after ſuch-condutt, can you expett, 
but that the vengeance of Heaven ſhould overtake 
ou? Nathan — ſaid, that David ſhould live to 
Love that one of his ſons had committed a rape on 


_ his women, and ſhould find that fon brought to con- 


dign puniſhment. The prophet morcover added, that 
this child by Bathſheba ſhould die in a ſhort time. 
The terrors of theſe words affected David to ſuch a 
degree, that he trembled with 1 and con- 
felled his fins with tears expreſſive of his contrition, 
In conlideration of the good tenor of his life, and 
that, except in this caſe of Uriah, he had acted as a 
righteous man, God took compaſhon upon him, and 
accepted his repentance, promiſing, by his prophet, 
the continued poſſeſſion of his life and kingdom. 
The prophecy of Nathan“ having been thus de. 
livered, he took his leave of the king; but he had 
not been long departed, whenthe child of Bathſheba, 
by David, was ſmote with a ſevere illneſs, which 
aſilicted David to ſuch a degree, that he retired to 
his chamber, and remained there {even days, reful- 
ing all kinds of food, laying on the ground wrapped 
in ſackcloth, and praying inceſſantly for the life of 
that child to whoſe mother he was ſo much attached. 
The child died on the ſeventh day; but ſtill the fa- 
mily avoided acquainting the king with 1t, as they 
conceived that he whoſe grief was fo exceſſive, as to 
induce him to refuſe the common neceſſaries of life 
only on account of the child's illneſs, would not hear 
with any kind of patience the news of his death. 
The looks of the domeſtics ſufficiently 2 
David that ſomething unuſual had happened, of which 
they were afraid to give him intelligence; and attri- 
buting the matter to its true cauſe, he acquainted 
one of the ſervants with his ſuſpicions, who owned 
that the child was dead. Hereupon David aroſe 
from the ground, waſhed himſelf, put on clean gar- 
ments, and having ordered his ſervants to provide 
ſupper againſt his return, went to the tabernacle to 
worſhip God. A conduct fo extraordinary and un- 
expected filled the relations and domeſtics of David 
with aſtoniſhment : they thought it ſtrange that he 
ſhould ſo calmly reſign to the death of the child, 
when his dangerous illneſs only had given riſe to fo 
extravagant and ungovernable a degree of grief. 
Curioſity prompting them to know the real cauſe of 
this alteration in David's conduct, they hinted. their 
wiſhes to him, and he replied, thay While the 


pn EE 


- ® The expteſs time when Nathan appeared as a prophet in Iſrael, 
is no here — neither in the ſacred writings, nor in thoſe of 
any other hiſtorian. But from what is related of him he appears to 
have been endued with a pleaſing method of addreſs," and knew 
bow to mitigate the ſeverity of his reproofs with a ſuitable mixture 
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child was living, and there were yet hopes of his re- 
covery, he was unwearied in prayer to God to {pare 
his life; but when he was abſolutely dead, it would 
have beerrequally fooliſh and preſumptuous to weary 
heaven any longer with his prayers; or to grieve for 
an irrevocable event:” Theſe ſentiments of David 
were generally —_—— by all who heard them. 
Some time after this Bathſheba had a ſon by David, 
to whom he gave the name of Solomon, in conſe- 
quence of the advice of the prophet Nathan. 
The Ammonites were by this time extremely diſ- 
treſſed by Joab, who had prevented their receiving 
ſupphes of proviſions, and cut off all their water ex- 


cept one ſmall ſpring, which they were obliged to 


uſe very ſparingly, leſt that alſo ſhould fail them; 
fo that they were on the verge of periſhing through 
hunger and thirſt. At this juncture, Joab diſpatched 
to David a minute account of the ſituation of affairs, 
requeſting his perſonal attendance at the deſtruction 
of the city, as an event that would be worthy to be 
recorded among the other diſtinguiſhed actions of the 
king's life. No ſooner had David received Joab's 
diſpatches, than, convinced of his zeal and loyalty 
he aſſembled his army, and marched at the hea 
thereof to the aſſault of Rabbah, which being taken 
by {torm, the king allowed his troops all the plunder 
which was of immenſe value, — — a Crown o 
gold, weighing a talent, on -which was a fardonyx 
tone, which was afterwards conſtantly worn by Da- 
vid. The inhabitants of Rabbah were put to death 
with circumſtances of great torture ; and all the other 
rebellious Ammonite cities ſhared the ſame fate. 
Soon after the iſſue of this diſtinguiſhed aue age 
victory, its glory was tarniſhed by a moſt audincetwich 
unfortunate circumſtance. David had a bis fitter Ta- 
maiden daughter, named Tamar, who was 
deemed, beyond all compariſon, the greateſt beauty 
of the age in which ſhe lived; and ſhe was born 
the ſame mother as Abſalom. Wich this daughter, 
Amnon, the eldeſt ſon of David, fell violently in 
love; but as ſhe was ſtrictly guarded, and was 4 
ſeſſed of an innate modeſty, be ſaw no prof; of 
ſucceſs in addreſſing her, and pined away t rouge 
exceſs of grief. This change in Amnon, which daily 
increaſed to an alarming degree, being obſerved by 
Jonathan, who was his friend and relation, and a per- 
fon of uncommon fa — and penetration, he 
him the cauſe of his indiſpoſition, and n 
tioned him if love was not at the bottom of it; which 
Jonathan really imagined tobe the caſe. Tothis Amnon 
replied, that he was enamoured of his own fiſter ; on 
which, Jonathan gave him a hint how he might gra- 
tify his wiſhes. © Feign yourſelf fick, (ſaid he) and 
when David pays you a viſit, tell him that you wiſh 
for the company of your ſiſter, whoſe” kind attend- 
ance you think will tend greatly to the reſtoration 


of meek neſe and wifdom, which endowments qualified him for the 
converſation of monarchs and courtiers. David eſteemed him 
highly, as he conducted h mſelf between the extremes of ſervile 
flattery, and inflexible auſterity. | 1 | 
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tell the world how ſhe had been in 


136 
of your health ®.” This advice was followed b 

Amnon ; who, on ſeeing David, requeſted his ſiſter's 
company. This being granted, he begged. her to 
make him ſome cakes; which ſhe made, and baked 
in his 217 and preſented them to him; but he 


refuſed to touch them, and directed the ſervants to 
leave the apartment, ſaying that he wiſhed to com- 


—— himſelf. They were no ſooner gone than he 


gged his ſiſter to carry the cakes into a private 


room, which ſhe complied with; and he following 


her, made uſe of every poſſible argument to induce 
her to gratify his unnatural paſhon. The harmleſs 
maiden expoſtulated with him, called out for afliſt- 
ance, and intreated him not to think of ſacrificing 
the honour of his family for ſuch an extravagant luſt. 
„Let me be gone, (cried ſhe) for God's fake, and 


learn to regulate . deſires by the dictates of ho- 


nour, religion, and law: or think how you may obtain 
our father's conſent, nor ſeek to gratify your pal- 
fon by violent means.” All her intreaties, how- 


ever, were in vain; his paſſion made him deaf to the 


voice of reaſon, and 1 all her endea- 
vours to the contrary, be forcibly violated her 
perſon. 
Amnon's baſe The paſſion of Amnon was no ſooner 
treatment of gratified, than the violent love he ap- 
. Pe«eared to have had for his ſiſter was 
changed into as violent a degree of hatred, and in a 
moſt imperious tone he commanded her to quit his 
apartments 1. Shocked at this treatment, ſhe aſked 
if, after having been thus injured, ſhe was to be ex- 
poſed to the public, and diſmiſſed, by day-light, to 
ulted. * This 
treatment, (ſaid pe} —— if any thing 
can aggravate, the horor of the crime of which you 
have =_ guilty ; for in the former inſtance at leaſt, 
the prevalence of an ungovernable paſſion might be 
leaded.” All her remonſtrances, and even her 
ruggles were fruitleſs; mnon ordered his ſer- 
vants to turn her out of _ houſe; and they com- 
plied. As ſhe went through the ſtreets with her veſt 
torn, and aſhes on her head, lamenting the ill uſage 
ſhe had received; ſhe was met by her brother Abſa- 
lom, who, ſurpriſed at the ſingularity of her appear- 
ance, demanded what had happened to her; on which 
ſhe related the particulars of the ſhocking ill uſage 
ſhe had received. By way of conſolation, Abſalom 
ſaid that ſhe was not lo blameable, as the crime was 
perpetrated by her own brother ; and Tamar becom- 
ing thereon ſomewhat pacified, went with Abſalom 
to his houſe, and reſided with him a conſiderable 
time, 
When David was acquainted with this affair, he 
was afflicted beyond expreſſion; but as Amnon was 
his eldeſt and moſt beloved ſon, he declined to pu- 


* 'This perſon is here honoured with the name of Jonathan, the 

roved friend of David ;-but, alas! a far different ſpirit was in 
him! In the ſcripture account, he is called Jonadab. 

+ When love is unlawful, it is vexatious and tormenting in 
the extreme. Its enormity muſt ſtrike the ſoul with horror, and 
the impoſſibility of an innocent gratification mult increaſe that hor- 
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niſh him as the crime deſerved, In the mean time, 
Abſalom waited for a proper 132 to be re- 
venged on Amnont; and after the expiration of two 
years from the rape of Tamar, he invited his father 
and brothers to attend at a ſheep-ſhearing at Baal- 
Hazor, a city in the tribe of Benjamin. David urged 
the trouble and extraordinary expence, as a reaſon 
for his non-attendance; on which Ablalom 3 
that his brothers only might cqme; to which Davi 

conſenting, Abſalom iſſued orders to his ſervants to 
attack and kill Amnon when he was in liquor, on a 
ſignal to be given by their maſter ; which they, waich- 
ing the proper opportunity, executed accordingly. 


„ 
ABSALOM retreats to GESHUR. 70 ABB obtains 


Permiſſion for his Return; and, after a while, to 
wait on DAVID, whoſe Leave he procures to go and 
pay a Vow at Hebron, where he gets himpelf proclatm= 
ed King. DAVID retires from TERUSALEM. 
ABSALOM, by the Aduicc of ACHITOPHEL, tis 
guilty of an heinous Offence. 


1 outrage committed on the life of Amnon 
affetted the reſt of the brothers to ſuch a degree, 
that, conceiving the plot to be intended equally 
againſt them all, my mounted their horſes, and haſt- 
ened away to their father. In the interim, a meſſen- 
ger arrived, and informed David that Abſalom had 
cauſed all his brothers to be ſlain. This afflictive 
news had ſuch an influence on the mind of David, 
that, without — for a confirmation of it, or re- 
fletting on its incredihility, he abandoned himſelf to 
the extremity of grief, tore his garments, and, pro- 
ſtrating himſelf on the ground, lamented equally the 
horrid crime of the murderer, and the unhappy fate 
of the deceaſed. 

When this news arrived, Jonathan the ſon of Shi- 
mei, the brother of David, being with him, adviſed 
him to have patience, till he had conſidered the im- 
probability of the circumſtance, and received far- 
ther information : © For (ſaid hc) as there is not the 
leaſt reaſon to believe all your ſons ſhould be (lain, 
I cannot givecredit to the — with regard to Am- 
non, indeed, it is not improbable but Abſalom may 


have taken this opportunity to wreak his vengeance. 


on him, for the inſult offered to his ſiſter.” Durin 
their converſation they heard the feet of horſes, an 
the noiſe of people as juſt come off a Journey ; and, 
on inquiry, they found that the ſons of David, who 
had eſcaped from the houſe of Ablalom, were juſt 
then arrived. | f 


ror todeſpair. A ſituation too painful for human nature toendure. 

t Becauſe Abſalom neither threatened nor expoſtulated, nor even 
rook the leaſt notice of what had paſſed, Amnon lulled himſelf into 
a belief that Abſalom would not trouble him on account of his baſe 
conduct towards Tamar: whereas he had greater reaſon to appre- 


hend that Abſalom was meditating ſome terrible revenge, Thi 
18 
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This meeting between David and his children was 
very affetting, and mutual tears flowed in abun- 
dance. The Puher wept at once with joy at the ſight 
of thoſe ſons whom he ſuppoled to be no longer liv- 
ing, and through grief at the recollettion of him 
whom he knew to be dead: while the ſons lamented 
the murder of their brother, but were conſoled at the 
thought of returning ſafe to their father: ſo that the 
whole ſcene was wonderfully pathetic. In the in- 
terim, Ablalom departed to Geſhur, where he re- 
mained about three years with his grandfather by 
the mother's ſide, who was a man of conſiderable 
rank and influence. | 
Joib's ſtrata- By the expiration of this time, the anger 
dem ſor recall- Of David towards his ſon Abſalom was in 
ing Abtaiom- à great meaſure ſubſided, and he became 
diſpoſed to recall him to his ſavour nd friendſhip; 
and this diſpoſition of the king being obſerved by 
Joab, the friend of Abſalom, who was continually 
with David, he conſidered how to improve it to the 
advantage of his friend. To effect his purpoſe, he 
had recourle to an ancient and venerable woman, 
whom he cauſed to be cloathed in deep mourning, 
and inſtrutted her to lay her caſe before the king, 
which ſhe repreſented, by way of petition, in the fol- 
lowing manner, viz. That twe of her ſons, who re- 
ſided in the country, having had an unfortunate quar- 
rel, which grew to that height that they came' to 
blows, one of them was unhappily killed in the con- 
teſt : whereupon, ſome of the F iends of the deceaſed 
demanded juſtice to be dohe on the murderer. 
Wherefore ſhe ſolicited the king to ſpare the life of 
her ſon, who, notwithſtanding his offence, was the 
only comfort of her old age. She added, that her 
lon's enemies were ſo determined in their malice, that 
nothing could protect him, but the interference of 
the royal authority; and that ſhe had no hope of re- 
lief, but in the mercy of her ſovereign *. Havin 
atted her part with great ſkill, the king was induced 
to comply with her requeſt : upon which, having 
made many acknowledgments of his conſiderate 


goodnels to a mother who ſolicited the life of an only 


child, ſhe yet beſought his majeſty to grant her one 
further favour, as a proof that ſhe ſhould not fail to 
reap the benefit of the royal promiſe; and this was, 
that he would let the pardon of her child be preceded 
by that of his own fon Ablalom : for by extending 
his compaſſion to him, there could remain no doubt 
but the intended mercy would be ratified in the caſe 
of her own child. She added, that as his majeſty had 
already the misfortune to have loſt one fon, it would 
be ney inhuman for himſelf to be the deftrution of 
another. 


mn 


„ 


he whole intention of this woman's ſpeech was, to frame a 
caſe ſimilar to that of David, in order to convince him how much 
more reaſonable it was to preferve Abſalom. But there was great 
art in not making the ſimilitude too plain and viſible, leſt the kin 

ſhould perceive the deſign of her petition, before ſhe had rake 
a grant of pardon for her ſon, and came to make the application 
to the _ 


+ The ſeverity David thought proper to inflict upon his ſon, by 


No. 7. 
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David now begam-te-conjeRture, that this applica- 
tion of the woman was in conſequence of the advice 
of Joab; and interrogating her on the ſubjea,. he 
found it to be as he ſuſpected; wherefore callin 
Joab to him, he acquainted him, that his device ha 
ſucceeded, that his anger.againſt Abſalom had ſub- 
fided ; that he freely pardoned him; and that Joab 
might recall him whenever he thought proper. This 
was joyful news to Joab; who, having made the moſt 
grateful acknowledgments to his ſovereign, repaired 
inſtantly to Geſhur, and brought back his friend Ab- 
ſalom to Jeruſalem. When the king was informed 
of the return of his ſon, he ſent a meſſage to him, 
importing, that he muſt abſtain from appearing be- 
fore him for the preſent, for that he could not yet 
be reconciled to the ſight of him; whereupon, Abſa- 
lom remained within the walls of his own houſe, that 
he might by no means come into the preſence of 
the king. The trouble and anxiety he had for ſome 
time paſt encountered, together with the manner 
his living, had been rather incompatible with his rank 
as the ſon of David; yet the ſingular manlineſs and 

race of his perſon was not in the leaſt diminiſhed, fo 
that he was deemed the wonder of his age. Once in 
eight months he uſed to cut his hair, and in that ſhort 
ſpace of time it would grow to the weight of two hun- 
red ſhekels, which are equal to five pounds. 

He lived in Jeruſalem, in the private manner 

above-mentioned, about two years, and by this time 


had become father of four children, viz. three fons 


and a daughter; the latter of whom was remarkably 
diſtinguiſhed by her beauty, and was afterwards the 
wife of Rehoboam, the fon of Solomon, by whom ſhe 
had a ſon called Abia. As Abſalom grew uneaſy from 
his mode of living, he ſent to his friend Joab, to ob- 
tain permiſſion for him to wait on his father, in hopes 
that a perfect reconciliation might be the conſequence 
of an interview. Having in vain expected an anfwer 
for ſome time, he difpatched ſome of his {ſervants into 
a field belong to Joab, to burn his corn on the prone, 
as it was growing. This coming to the knowledge of 
Joab, he went to Abſalom, complained of the injury, 
and demanded the reaſon of ſuch procceding ; to 
which the latter replied, that he had no other way of 
obtaining ſight of him ; that he had written to requeſt 
his interceſſion with his father, but that he had done 
nothing in the buſineſs: and added a wiſh, that he 
would endeavour to pacify the king; © for (ſaid — 
if he ſtill continues inflexible, baniſhment itſelf woul 

be preferable to my preſent condition 1.“ This ad- 
dreſs affetted Joab ſo much, that he made immediate 
application to David, and was ſo ſucceſsful in his ſuit 

that the king gave orders for his ſon to be admitte 


—_— 


not permitting him to appear in the royal preſence, was intended 
not _ to make him ſorry for what he had done, but alſo to cons 
vince the people how deteftable his crime was in his fight, and how 
acerſe he would be to pardon murderers, fince he could not endure 
the ſight of a ſon whoſe hand was defiled with a brether's blood. 
His affection to him did not hinder him from ſeeing that it would 
not be for his honour to admit him to be near his perſon. { 
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to his preſence. This favour being obtained, Abſa- 
lom threw himſelf at the feet of his father, and hum- 
bly ſued for pardon of all his paſt offences: on 
which David extended his right hand, raiſed him up, 
and gave him the moſt folemn aſſurance that all for- 
mer crimes ſhould be buried 1n everlaſting oblivion. 
Within a ſhort time, Abſalom became 
ſo much ingratiated in the favour and af- 
fettion of the king, that he was permitted 
to keep a ſplendid equipage, to retain fifty men as 
his body guard, and to have a great number of ſervants 
and dependents, beſides chariots and horſes in pro- 
ortion. He was conſtantly one of the moſt officious 
in perſonal attendance on the king, yet at the ſame 
time ever ready to beſpeak, by the moſt plauſible 
behaviour, the affections of the people. When any 
erſon who had a cauſe in litigation came to ſue for 
Juſtice, he would treat him in the moſt familiar man- 


pires to the 
croun. 


ner, demanding his name, country, buſineſs, &c. and 


aſk if he could be perſonally ſerviceable. On the 
— of ſuch as appeared diſcontented at the 
paſſing of a hard ſentence, or when verdicts had 
gone againſt them, he uſed to obſerve, that © bad 
men were about the king; that his majeſty was ſome- 


times miſtaken as well as other people; and hinted, 


that if himſelf had been in the place of others, things 
would not have happened as they had done :” he 
would then wiſh the perſons who applied, great 
ſucceſs, and, in the me artful way unaginable, en- 
deavour to ripen their ſentiments to the promotion 
of the ſcheme he had in view. 


Abſalom, by By theſe inſidious methods, he ſoon 
eifimulatio, gained over a _—_ party-to his intereſt ; 
tarity, and is and, in the fourth year from the recon- 
proclaimed Clement to his father, thinking his plan 


* then ripe for the execution, he aſked per- 
miſſion to repair to Hebron. there to fulfil a vow 
which he had made durir ' ; baniſhment. David 
readily granting his reque. ne invited a great num- 
ber of N to attend him, and was followed b 
many others; among whom was Ahithophel, the G1- 
lonite, the king's principal miniſter, who was attended 
by two hundred inhabitants of Jeruſalem : but nei- 
ther theſe nor Ahithophel knew of the intended de- 
ſign, namely, to proclaim Abſalom king, which was 
ſoon afterwards done, by the common conſent of 
the people. 

David departs Information of this atrocious act being 
ng Jerua- brought to David, he ſtood aſtoniſhed at 
— the inſolence and ingratitude of his ſon, 
who, after having obtained the royal pardon and be- 
ing taken into favour, could ſo ſoon embark in ſo 
rebellious a plot: for it ſeems that the ſcheme was, 
not only to ſeize on the kingdom, which was the gift 


of God to David, but to attempt his life alſo. In this 


erplexing ſituation, the king deliberated with his 
riends, on the ſteps moſt proper to be taken; and it 


— 


The ſacred writer does not ſay ſo much as this; but repreſents 
David as praying that the counſel of Ahithophel (which was ſo ſure 
and ſafe, that it was generally followed without ever doubting of 


was agreed that he ſhould go over the river Jordan, 
to ſome place of greater ſecurity, committing to ten 
of his concubines the care of the royal palace. 
Having reſolved, then, to leave the event of this 
affair to the Almighty, he ſet out on his journey, 
attended by immenſe numbers of people, who volun- 
tarily embarked in the cauſe of their fovereign ; par- 
ticularly his ſix hundred friends, who had heretofore 
ſo faithfully attached themſcives to him when he was 
perlecuted by Saul. Abiathar and Zadock the high- 
prieſts, together with the Levites, would gladly have 
taken the ark with them, and attended David ; but he 
adviſed them not to think of removing, and enforced 
his requeſt by obſerving, that the preſence of the ho- 
ly ark would not be neceſſary for his protection, as 
he ſhould be immediately under that of heaven. 
His laſt advice was, that they ſhould deviſe ſome 
private method of informing him, from time to time, 
of ſuch news as it might import him to be acquainted 
with: and theſe inſtructions were afterwards admi— 
rably obeyed by the good condutt of Jonathan the 
fon of Abiathar, and Ahimaaz the fon of Zadock. 
With regard to Ittai the Gittite, though adviſed to 
the contrary, he inſiſted on a perſonal attendance on 
his ſovereign, whom he accordingly attended. 

As David, ſurrounded by the weeping He hears of 
multitude, was walking bare-footed up the defection 
mount Olivet, a perſon arrived expreſs, *'tbopel. 
withinformationthatAhithophel had deſerted his duty, 
and taken part with the rebellious Abſalom : which 
news ſo ſhocked the king, that he beſought the Al- 
mighty to deprive him of his ſenſes*. Ahithophel was 
a man of ſo great penetration and ſubtilty, that there 
was nothing David dreaded ſo much, as the perni- 
cious effetts of his counſels. 

David had no ſooner reached the ſummit of the 
mountain, than he caſt his eyes on the city, and wept 
while he lamented the loſs of his government : on 
this ſpot he met with the loyal and friendly Huſhai, 
who, with his cloaths torn and ſtrewing aſhes on his 
head, was regretting the uncertainty of all ſublunary 
enjoyments. David encouraged him to bear up 
under the misfortune with — and earneſtly 
adviſed him to return to Jeruſalem, where he might 
be of eſſential ſervice, by pretending to fide with the 
friends of Abſalom, which would give him an oppor- 
1 of becoming acquainted with the counſels, and 
perplexing the ſchemes of Ahithophel. Huſhai, con- 
vinced by theſe reaſons, went back to Jeruſalem, to 
which place Abſalom likewiſe ſoon after repaired. 

David continuing his journey, was met Falſchood and 
by Ziba, a ſervant to Mephiboſheth, to treachery of 
4 wa the king had committed the manage, © 
ment of an eſtate which he had given to the ſon of his 
friend Jonathan. Ziba, who was driving a couple of 
aſſes, complimented David and hisattendants with their 
choice of any part of the burden of his beaſts. Ziba 


its ſucceſs) might be © turned into fooliſhneſs,” or fruſtrated and 


over-ruled, 


A MS being 


-lity of reconcilement, the 
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being aſked where his maſter was, replied, that he was 
at Jeruſalem, entertaining hopes that, in honour of 
the memory of Saul, the people might be induced to 
take advantage of the preſent diſturbances, to elett 
him their ſovereign. David was ſo enraged at this 
inſtance of ingratitude, that he reſumed the eſtate 
above-mentioned, which he committed to the care of 
Ziba, who deemed himſelf highly gratified by, the 
truſt. | \ | 3 
Shimei curſes When David, in the courſe of his jour- 
aod infulis ney, arrived near Bahurim, Shimei, the 
Davie. ſon of Gera (a relation of Saul), advanc- 
ing towards him, threw ſtones at and curſed him; 
and abuſed him the more violently, the more his 
friends took the part of their ſovereign. Shimei 
attributed all the public calamities to David, whom, 
with moſt opprobrious language, he diretted to qua 
the country; Manking God, that his own fon had 
retaliate him the inſults which David had here- 
toſore offered to his father. All the company pre- 
ſent were ſhocked at this behaviour, and he would 


certainly have fallen a ſacrifice to the reſentment of 


Abiſhai, but for the interpoſition of David, who ad- 
viſed him to reſtrain his paſſion, and not ſcek to in- 
creaſe the preſent calamities. Having given thisadvice, 
David proceeded ſlowly on one fide of the mountain, 
while Shimei went on the other fide, curſing him as 
he advanced . At length David and his followers 
arrived on the bank of the river, -where they halted 
to take refreſhment after their- tedious march, the 
troops being muſtered on the occaſion. 

Huſhai pre- About this time, Abſalom and Ahitho- 
tends to join phel arrived at Jeruſalem,where prodigious 
Abjalom.  crowdsof people received them with every 
demonſtration of joy; nor did Huſhai fail to make 
one of the number, to cry God fave the king,” and 
to wiſh that his reign might be long and proſperous. 
Abfalom, ſtruck by this circumſtance, demanded how 
it happened that the zealous Huſhai ſhould deſert his 
king, and attach himſelf to the intereſt of another ? 
To which Huſhai artfully replied, that the will of God, 
and the approbation of the people were not to be re- 
hiked. This ſpeech lulled all ſuſpicion that Abſalom 
might have entertained of Huſhai. 

Ahithophel's Ahithophel was now conſulted what was 


abominable proper to be done in the preſent. poſture 
— lol of affairs; and his advice was, that Ab- 


; ſalom ſhould lay with all David's concu- 
bines ; and he enforced his advice by ſaying, that 
when matters were thus advanced beyond a poſſibi- 

people would infer that 
the ſtate was more ſecure. In the preſent ſtate of 
things, (added he) they may think a recontiliation 


— — 


0 Whether this man had been a 4 ſufferer in the fall of 
Saul's family, or what had exaſperated him againſt David, no where 


appears; but it ſeems as if he had conceived ſome rancorous hatred 
to him, when neither the preſence of the king, nor the terror of his 
— could reſtrain him from throwing ſtones, and venting bitter 

hes againſt him ; and it appears as if the king was fallen into 
the utmoſt contempt, when a private man could think of venting his 
malice at him, in ſo groſs a manner, with impunity, Such rage 


may be effected, in which caſe their lafety would be 
——— by declaring in your favour.” This ad- 
vice was followed; and a tent being erected in the 
place for the occaſion, Abſalom, in the view of the 
people, lay with the king's concubines. Thus the 
prophecy . of Nathan, reſpetling what would befal 
David, was fulfilled F. 


CHAP. VIII 


AHITHOPHEL oppoſed, and over-ruled by HUSHAT. 
AHITHOPHEL hangs himfelf in his own Houſe. 
AM ASA, being created General by ABSALOM, 
engages DAVID in Battle, and is routed, ABSA- 
LOM found hanging on the Bough of a Tree, by the 
Hair of his Head. FOAB firikes ABSALOM, 
with his Javelin, through the Heart. | 


HITHOPHEL's late advice had no Abithophel's 
ſooner been carried into execution, u Ale 
than conſultations were held how to pro- defeated by 
ſecute the war; when he ſaid, that if he Hutbai. 
might be intruſted with the command of ten thouſand 
ſelect men, he would bring the head of David, or be 
content to forfeit his own: adding, that the loſs of 
David's life would ſecure the government to Abſa- 
lom, and fafety to the public. This propoſal ap- 
peared highly agreeable to Abſalom; but before he 
came to a reſolution, he thought it prudent to take 
the advice of Huſhai ; whoſe opinion being demand- 
ed, he gave it to the following purport : It is unne- 
ceſlary for me to remind you, Sir, of the acknow- 
ledged valour of your father, and of the numbers of 
brave men in his ſervice, in conjunction with whom 
he hath always been victorious. You are equally 
well acquainted with his courage and his {kill. Our 


' 
* 


advances will undoubtedly be announced to him; 


and it is probable, that his troops will wait to engage 
us, in ſome wood, valley, or behind a rock; or 
ſhould we advance to attack them, they would pro- 
bably retreat by degrees till we. are ſurrounded, and 
the whole body fall upon us at once. I would wiſh 

ou, Sir, to conſider, that in an emergency, fuch as I 
— of, whether the encouragement given to the 
enemy, joined to the conſternation into which we 
ſhould be thrown, would not create a confuſion very 
unfavourable to vour army. You will now, Sir, 
pleaſe to conſider, whether my advice or that of 
Ahithophel is moſt proper to be purſued. But having 

roceeded thus far, let me inform you what I think, 
in our preſent ſituation, would be the moſt rational 


was little leſs than madneſs ; fince he could not injure David, but 
* for his inſult, have ſuffered immediate death. 

In addition to this grievous affliction, it ſhould ſeem that Da- 
vid's tranſgreſſion, in the matter of Uriah, was, in a greater or leſs 
degree, the cauſe oc his mourning all his days; and though God for- 
gave the fin, he cauſed David to ſee and feel both that, and the 


niſh ment of it, in the miſeries with which he was afterwards aMicted 


in his family, od 
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vain, and then returned to Jcrulalem. 


— — 


mode of acting. Give orders that the whole body 
of the Hebrews aſſemble, at a fixed time and place, 
to wage war with David; and when they are come 
together, do you aſſume the command of them all, 
without delegating your authority to any other per- 
fon. This being done, David muſt either retire to 
the walled towns, ſtrong holds, or other ſecure places, 
or take the open field: in the latter caſe, your num- 
bers will be ſufficient to deſtroy him; and among 
them will be a multitude whoſe pride and ambition 
will ſtimulate them to appear foremoſt in the ſervice 
of their prince and country. Thus the ruin of Da- 
vid will be certain: but, if he ſhould act only the 
. part, and ſeek ſecurity by ſecreting him- 
elf; there are many ways of reducing him to ſub- 
miſſion, ſuch as ſtarving, mining, or battering“.“ 
Huſhai had no ſooner ered his opinion, than it 
was determined to follow his advice, in preference 
to that of Ahithophel; and even Abſalom voted in 
favour of this reſolution ; but it ought to be remem- 
bered, that the hand of Providence guided this 
event. 
Huthai in- This determination was no ſooner made, 
forms David than Huſhai haſtened to Abiathar and 
of what afl. Zadok, the prieſts, with an account of 
the reſult of the conference; intreating 
them to fend away inſtantly an expreſs to David, 
conjuring him to paſs over the river Jordin that 
night; for that his enemies might attack him in his 
reſent ſituation, if they ſhould learn where he was, 
or if any alteration ſhould happen in their ſentiments. 
To forward any intelligence of this kind, the high- 
prieſts had procured lodgings for their ſons without 
the city, and had a truſty maid-ſervant to carry the 
diſpatches to them; and no ſooner was the informa- 
tion received, than the young men haſtened to obey 
their orders ; but they had no! proceeded a quarter 
of a mile on their journey ore they were diſco— 
vered by ſome horſemen; « . Abſalom, being ſoon 
appriſed of the circumſtance, gave orders for appre- 
hending them. The young men, having learnt the 
danger they were in, quitted the high-road, and 
went towards Bahurim, a little village not far from 
Jeruſalem, where a woman undertook to hide them ; 
which ſhe effected, by putting them down into a 
well, over which ſhe threw the ſkins of ſome beaſts. 
They were but juſt got fafe into this retreat, when 
ſome men came after them, and inquired if ſhe had 
not ſeen ſuch people. She confefled, that two men 
anſwering the deſcription had drunk at her gate, and 
were gone forward; nor could there be any doubt of 
overtaking them in a ſhort time. This did not ſatisfy 
the purſuers, who ſought for them a long time in 
When the 
woman was certain they were at a proper diſtance, 
ſhe relcaſed the young men from the well, who im- 
mediately purſued their journey, and informed 


A as 1 * _ 


Since the laws cf nature and arms have made no difference 
with reſpect to the way of conqueſt ; and thoſe of mercy and huma- 
nity ſeem to 1acline to that ſide where the leaſt blood is likely to be 
ſhed ; Huſhai.may be faid to have acted herein the worthy patriot, 
as well as the faithtul ſubject, 
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David of the proceedings of Abfalom. Though their 
arrival was late, David managed ſo as to get his peo- 
ple acroſs the river before morning. 

Ahithophel was ſo much chagrined that 
Huſhai's advice had been preferred to his, 
that he got upon his aſs, and retired to his 
houſe at Galmon, and, aſſembling his fa- 
mily, acquainted them what counſel he 
had given to Abſalom, who had rejettcd it; ad- 
ding, that the rejection of this advice would ſoon 

rove ruinous to him, for that David would conquer 

is ſon, and recover the fovereign authority: “ And 
now (faid he) it is leſs difgraceful for m2 to meet 
death while I can boaſt my freedom, than to wait the 
re- eſtabliſhment of the king, when I ſhall be ſacrificed 
by the father for the ſervices I have done the ſon.” 
He had no fooner thus expreſſed himſelf, than he 
retired to a private room, and hanged himſclft, from 
a conſciouſneſs of his own demerits; and he was bu- 
ried by his relations. " £3 ws 

David had now paſſed the river Jordan, 
and arrived at 8 one of the prin- 
—— cities in that part of the country; 
when Siphar, a prince of Ammon, Bar- 
zillai and Machir, two of the chief inhabitants of 
Gilead, treated him with the utmoſt liberality and 
affettion, as did alſo all the principal perſons of that 
diſtrict; not only in his preſent diſtreſſed circum- 
ſtances, but from the recollection of his former rank 
and dignity. Such was the kind affettion of theſe 
people, that David and his retinue were amply ſup— 
plied with meat, bread, wine, lodging, and every 
other article that could contribute either to their 
ſupport or accommodation. During theſe tranſac- 
tions, Ablalom having aſſembled a large army to op- 
poſe David, croſſed the river Jordan, and encamped 
near Mahanaim, a town of Gilead. Of this army 
Amaſa was appointed general, in the room of Joab : 
now Lervink the mother of Joab and Abigail the 
mother of Amaſa, were both the ſiſters of David. 

On the review of the army, David found per 
himſelf able to muſter only four thouſand David's ſmall 
men; yet with this ſmall number he deter- my for at- 
mined rather to att offenſively, than to A | wang 
wait till he ſhould be attacked by Abſa- 
lom : he therefore ſeparated his army into three di- 
viſions, and appointed _ officers to each; giv- 
ing the firſt diviſion to 2 ), the ſecond to Abiſhai 
and the third to Ittai, the Gittite. The king would 
willingly have been preſent with the army; but in 
this he was oppoſed by his adherents, urging, that 
if they ſhould be vanquiſhed while he was in the field, 
their whole plan would be fruſtrated, and the conteſt 
at an end; whereas, on the contrary, if one of the divi- 
ſions. ſhould be routed, the reſt might retreat to Him, 
and ſome mode might be adopted to recruit the army : 
and, excluſive of this conſideration, the king's ab- 


——_— 


+ He was convinced, from the methods Abſalom was going to 
purſue, that David would 
caſe, he well knew he ould be put to death for his treaſon, and 
therefore choſe to be his own executioner. 


Ahithophel, 
on his advice 
beingrejected, 
hangs him. 
ſelf. 


Barzillai, &c, 
meet David, 

with a (upply 
of provitions, 


fence 


et the better of him; and, in that 
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ſence from the field might induce the enemy to think 
that he had another army which had not made its ap- 
pearance. By theſe arguments David was influ- 
enced to remain at Mahanaim : but he bound his ad- 
herents, by every facred tie, to diſcharge their duty 
manfully ; requeſting, that if Providence ſhould de- 
cree the victory in their favour, they would ſpare 
the life of his ſon Abſalom ; for, in caſe of his death, 
his own life would become of no value. Having ex- 
reſled himſelf to this purpoſe, he diſmiſſed his 
n with all good wiſhes and prayers for their 
ſuccels “. | 
The two ar- Abſalom no ſooner remarked the diſpo- 
mies join, and ſition of Joab's diviſion, which was on a 


engage- plain, with a wood behind them, than he 


oppoſed his own troops to them in a ſimilar ſituation. 
As ſoon as the two armies engaged, equal valour ap- 
peared to — 4. either party; the one anxious to 
recover David's loſs, the other no leſs ſo to ſupport 
Abſalom in his uſurped authority: the adherents of 
David were determined to do and ſuffer every thing, 
to puniſh the guilty ſon for his rebellion againſt his 
father. For a conſiderable time Abſalom's people 
fought molt courageouſly, aſhamed of being van- 
quithed by the few forces of David ; while, on the 
other hand, the royal party had in view the ho- 


nour of putting ſo many ſuperior thouſands to the 
rout. At length, however, the veterans of David, 


with a bravery that diſdained all oppoſition, broke 
the enemy's ranks, totally routed them, and purſued 
the flying diviſions through woods, over mountains 
and precipices, or wherever they ſought for ſafety. 
Great numbers were loſt in the 2 many taken 
riſoners; and the number killed on the field of 
Baule was eſtimated at twenty thouſand. 
The perlon of Abſalom was ſo diſtin— 


Abſilom, in . . . . 
tis flight, is guiſhable, both for his height and comeli- 
eatangled by neſs, that he was the univerſal. mark at 
his hair hich th iſhed . . 

among te WICH they wiſhed to aim: in order there- 
boughs, and fore to avoid being taken priſoner, he 
lain by Jod. mounted his ſwifteſt mule, and rode off 


at the full ſpeed ; but the wind blowing his long hair 
above his head, 1t catched hold of a bough of a tree, 
and the mule continuing her ſpeed, left Abſalom 
——_— i this ſituation. This being obſerved by 
one of David's troops, he informed Joab of the cir- 
cumſtance, who ordered him to go and ſtab Abſalom, 
and his reward ſhould be fifty ſhekels of filver. This 
the ſoldier refuſed, ſaying, that two thouſand ſhould 
not bribe him to ſuch an act, eſpecially as David had 
given orders that the young man's life ſhould be 
Ipared. Joab now 2 where Abſalom was 
hanging, and having at length found him, ſtruck his 
22 through his heart. Joab's xarmour-bearers 

eing preſent at this ſcene, lifted the body from the 
tree, and buried it in a pit, over which they erected 
a kind of rude ſepulchre, by piling a number of 


Ct 


* The ſtrength of paternal affection was fully exemplified in king 
David, and ſhone conſpicuouſly amongſt many of his ſplendid vir- 
** * king's anxious concern for the life of a rebellious un- 
WO. 8. | 
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ſtones upon it. This ceremony being ended, Joab 
ordered a retreat to be ſounded, to top the purſun, 
and fave the unneceflary effuſion of blood. Some 
time before this, in a place denominated the king's 
valley, adjacent to Jeruſalem, Abſalom had cauſed 
a marble column to be eretted, to which he gave the 
name of the“ Hand of Abſalom,” and intended it 
as a laſting memorial of himſelf, in caſe (as he him- 

{elf expreſſed it) he ſhould die childleſs. ri 8 


GH AP. 1 


FOAB's Renfonſtrances on occafion of the Death of 
ABSALOM. SHIMET ſolicits and obtains Par- 
don. The Tribe of AH adhere to DAVID : 
and SHEBA's revolt. AMASA diſpatched by 
DAVID after SHEBA. 70A meets AMASA, 
and ſlabs him. SHEBA's Head brought to 
DAVID by FOAB. A Famine among the ISRA- 
ELITES, in conſequence of SAUL's breach of Faith 
with the GIBEONITES. DAVID numbers the 
People, and a Peſtilence enſues. * 


fc E immediate diſperſion of Abſa- Abimaaz aug 
lom's troops was the conſequence of © ee | 
his death: and now a kind of conteſt aroſe carry intetti. 
who ſhould carry the news of the * wad gence of ih: 
to David. Ahimaaz, the ſon of Zadock W David 
the high-prieſt, beſought Joab that he might be the 
meſſenger, as the vittory appeared to be the imme- 
diate conſequence of an 4 providence; but 
Joab replied, that as he had hitherto carried the king 
only good news, he would be an improper meſſenger 
of the death of his fon; he therefore ordered Cuſhi 
to be the bearer of this intelligence, as he had been 
witneſs to the event: but Ahimaaz again applied, 
urging, that David's concern for the lob of his ſon, 
would yield to his joy on the general import of the 
meſſage. Hereupon Joab permitted him to go; and 
as he was acquainted with the neareſt road, he ar- 
rived before Culhi. 

While David was ſitting at the gate of his palace, 
auxious to learn the event of the conteſt, a ſervant 
brought him intelligence that he could diſcern a per- 
{on advancing haſtily toward- them, but that he was 
not near enough to aſcertain his perſon. David be- 
gan to conſole himſelf with the hope of good news, 
when the ſervant told him that he ſaw a ſecond perſon 
running, which {til increaſed his expectations. By 
this time the firſt meſſenger was come very near, and 
proved to be Ahimaaz, the ſon of the high prieſt 
Zadock, who travelled in a chariot. ** This man 
(faid David) certainly brings me acceptable intelli- 
gence;” and ſcarcely had he pronounced theſe words, 


_ 


grateful ſon, who was ſeeking the deſtruction of his indulgent father, 
merely to gratify his own ambition, and the lamentations he made at 
his death, are ſcarcely to be parralleled in hiſtory. 

Nn when 
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when Ahimaaz proſtrated himſelf before the king, 
who inſtantly demanded what news from the army. 
To this Ahimaaz replied, © Succeſs and victory.“ 
The king then eagerly inquired the fate of Abſalom, 
to which the meſſenger anſwered, that he had no 
ſooner heen a witnets of the vittory by the routing 
of the enemy, than he hurried away with the news ; 
that his orders from Joab were given in haſte, and 
related ſolely to the advantage gained over the ene- 


my, wxhout regard to Ablalom, of whom, however, 


he knew: the troops were in purſuit, from the noiſe 


and clamour that he had heard. He had ſcarcely 
done ſpeaking, when Cuſhi arrived with intelligence 


of the victory, and throwing himſelf at David's feet, 
was interrogated with regard to the fate of Abſalom : 
David laments tO which he replied, © May all the ene- 
me death of mies of my lord the king be no more ſuc- 
ma ceſsful than Abſalom has been!” Intelli— 
gence thus fatal to the hopes of David, turned a day 
of joy into ſorrow and lamentation. The king was 


inconſolable for the loſs of his fon ; and the people 
. were equally aſtoniſhed and gricved, that their ſove— 


reign could thus afflict himſclf for the death of a 


rebel, by which his life and crown were ſecured. - 
David, however, withdrew himſelf from public buſi— 


neſs, and, on the top of one of the highelt towers of 
the citv, lamented his fate with many tears: and, 
while he {mote his. breaſt, and tore his hair, ex- 
claimed, Oh Abſalom, my fon, my ſon! Ah! that 
I could have died with thee, my fon Abſalom *! By 
this time Joab and the army were entering the city 
in triumph; and were not a little ſhocked, that the 
grief to which the king had abandoned himſeltf, 
pread an air of gloom over the joyous ſolemnity, 


and made them appcar rather as the vanquiſhed than 


the conquerors. _ ; j 
On this occaſion avid gave himſelf up 


. ſo intirely to that Joab thought it 
and inftruts requiſite to th off all reſtraint, and 
him what ſpeak his ſentiments with freedom, which 
ſteps to take. 


he did as follows : © Conſider, Sire, (ſaid 
he) the tendency of your condutt : conſider how in- 
lorious it is for you thus to waſte your time in fruit- 
els repinings: this behaviour carries with it the ap- 
earance of deſpiſing the good offices of thoſe 
lende, who have riſked their own lives to preſerve 


- your's; nay, it looks like a degree of contempt for 


yourſelf and your own family, and a partiality for 
thoſe enemies which the juſt vengeance of heaven 
hath doomed to deſtruttion, as an inſtance of mercy 
to you. ; | 

Arouſe then, I beſeech you; appear before your 
ſubjects, and acknowledge that, next to the imme- 
diate interference of Providence, you owe the vic- 


tory you have obtained to their courage and fide- 


Nothing can certainly be more moving and pathetic, than the 
words uttered by David on this ſolemn occaton : but whether it was 
David's deliberate wiſh, that he had died in Abſalom's ſtead; or 
only the effect of his exceſſive love and and grief for him, is not 
ſo eaſy to determine. St, Auguſtine feems to be on the affirmative 
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lity : for if you continue in this deſponding way, 
our army will deſert you, your kingdom will be 
fol. and then you will find real and ſubſtantial cauſe 
for lamentation.” Such was the effect of this honeſt 
addreſs to David, that he began to recollect himſelf, 
and reſolved to pay more attention to the intereſts of 
his people, and the dignity of his government ; and 
therefore appeared at the gate of his palace, with 
unuſual complacency in his look and behaviour. 
This alteration in his conduct had ſuch an influence 
on the people, that they crouded in from all parts, 
to make ſubmiſſion to their ſovercign. 
During this ſituation of affairs, the late 


- The inſur- 
adherents of Abſalom, who had-fled on gents recaot, 
the day of battle, and were now got to ud are dit. 

, poled to tub. 


their own habitations, diſpatched exprel- 
ſes acrols the country, deſiring their 
friends to recollect what a varicty of obli- 
gations they lay under to David, for the numerous 
hazards and toils he had undergone in afferting their 
common rights and liberties; how ungenerous they 
had all behaved in rebelling againſt him : and re- 
commending an immediate ſubmiſſion to him, when 
they ſhould intreat his forgiveneſs, and ſolicit him 
once more to take them under his royal protection; 
and theſe arguments were enforced by the conſide— 
ration, that the uſurper they had ſet up in the place 
of David was no more. 

In conſequence hereof David received 
addreſſes in great number, which he re- 
gularly diſpatched to, Zadok and Abia— 
thar, the high-prieſts, inſtructing them how 
to treat with the heads of the tribe of brought over 
Judah, to confirm his reſtoration. Here- D. 
upon the high-prieſts repreſented to them how ſcan- 
dalous it would be for them to remain indifferent, 
while others were taking the lead in an act of common 
juſtice to ſo benevolent a prince, who was, more- 
over, of their own tribe. This mode of addreſs in- 
{pired a ſpirit of emulation who ſhould be moſt zea- 
lous in the ſervice of the king. The high-prieſts were 
alſo inſtrutted to inquire 'of Amaſa how it happened 
that he, the king's nephew by his own ſiſter, had 
failed to model the army to a diſpoſition fit for the 
reſtoration of the true government : and it was hinted 
to Amaſa, that David would give him the ſame poſt 
he held under Abſalom, and likewiſe grant him his 
free pardon. In this mode the high-prieſts treated 
with the heads of the tribe; and with Amaſa, who, by 
the promiſe above-mentioned, was eaſily reconciled 
to the king's intereſt. 

The firſt tribe that ſent deputies to 


mit to David, 
and implore 
pardon. 


By means of 
the high 
prieſts, the 


people and 
Amaſa are 


e . The tribe of 
David, to invite him to re-aſſume the Judah aifoin- 
regal government, was that of Judah; i the king 
and partly by the influence of this ex- tis authoriry. 


* __ 


ſide. Whether David's wiſh was deliberate or not, his grief was 
doubtleſs increaſed by refleting that himſelf, by his own fin in the 
caſe of Uriah, had been the unhappy inſtrument and occaſion of his 
ſon's death, what was moſt. lamentable of all, in a ſtate of ſinful re- 
bellion againſt a kind and indulgent parent, 


: th, ample, 


| 


firſt granted him. 
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ample, and yup through that of Amaſa, all the 
tribes agreed to receive*the king at Jeruſalem. 
Among the very foremoſt to pay the tribute of ſub- 
miſſion was the ſaid tribe of Judah, who advanced to 
meet him even to the banks of Jordan. There like- 
wiſe went Ziba, a freed-man of Saul's, with fifteen 


children, and twenty ſervants; and a thouſand Ben- 


jamites,. preceded hy Shimei the ſon of Gera. Theſe 
all combined with the tribe of Judah, to throw a 
bridge acroſs the river, that David and his troops 
might paſs with greater convenience. n 

When te king had reached the river 


Sh: h m- = - - 
les himſelf, fide, the tribe of Judah firſt paid their 
and ob:ains Obedience: then Shimei, approaching to 
favour. 4 


the bridge, humbled himſelf at the feet of 


David, implored his pardon for all that was paſſed, 


and hoped it would not be remembered to his diſ- 
advantage when David ſhould be reinſtated in his 
government: requeſting farther, that his ready fub- 
miſſion, and unfeigned repentance, might be ac- 
cepted m extenuation of his former crimes. In an- 
(wer to this, Abiſhai, the brother to Joab, exclaimed, 
„Think you thus caſily to compenſate for the infults 
that you have offered to the king whom God hath ap- 
pointed to rule over ou ?” David, in reply, faid, 
* Be at peace, no farther try to foment old diviſions, 
by ſeeking out new cauſe of diſquietude. Conſider 
this as the firſt day on which I begin to reign, and 
obſerve what I molt ſolemnly ſwear. Every one is 
now abſolutely forgiven by me; and I hereby engage, 
that not any perſon, of what rank or condition ſo— 
ever, ſhall ſuffer on account of any inſult offered to 
mylelf, or on any other account: and you, Shimei, 
may now reſt at caſe, for your life ſhall not be en- 
dangered.” Hereupon Shimei aroſe from his ſup— 
pliant poſture, paid his humble reſpetts, and re- 


tired. 

1 Mephiboſheth, the grandſon of Saul, 
Aden now approached the © any in a diſguiſe 
the king, and which was the conſequence of a vow by 
r which he had bound himſelf when David 

was expelled, that he would neither cut 
off his hair, nor change his clothes, till his ſovereign 
ſhould be reſtored. Ziba had endeavoured to tra- 
duce Mephiboſheth to David; for on the latter in- 
quiring how he could deſert him in the day of diſtreſs, 
he attributed the fault to Ziba, who had diſobeyed 
his commands, and treated him with the utmoſt in- 
ſolence, notwithſtanding he had given expreſs direc- 


David firſt gave the whole in property to Mephiboſheth, and 
afterwards to Ziba : and yet, I have ſaid, T hon and Ziba divide the 
land, muſt refer to ſome former determination of David with reſpect 
to the eſtate, But no ſuch determination is to be found but in that 
original one, chap. ix. 10. in which the eſtate was divided between 
Mephiboſheth and Ziba ; the whole to Mephiboſheth in property, 
and to Ziba ſufficient to maintain himſelf and family, for taking 
care of it, out of the profits it produced: ſo that this was, in rea- 
lity, confirming the original grant, and reſtoring him to the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the whole — e ſame terms on which the poſſeſſion was at 

t was certainly a revocation of the grant to Ziba, 
who therefore could claim no part of the eſtate by that grant, nor 


tions to have every thing prepared for his journey. 
This was heard by David, who neither made any 
comment on it, nor hinted the leaſt diſcredit of what 
Ziba had heretofore ſaid; but told Mephiboſheth, 
that he would order Ziba to reſtore half the eſtate 
that had been intruſted to his care *: to which Mephi- 
boſheth anſwered, that Ziba was welcome to the 
whole, ſince he had the happinels of ſeeing his ſove- 
reign reſtored to his throne and kingdom. | 

Barzillai, the Gileadite, a man renown- g,,..; is 
ed for acts of honour and virtue, had kind re- 
been long the ſteady friend of David, 4: had 
whom he had aſſiſted in deeds of heroiſm b 
nor, on this occaſion, could Barzillai deny himſelf 
the pleaſure of attending the king on his way to the 
river Jordan. David intreated him to accompany 
him to Jeruſalem, aſſuring him, that he would treat 
him with the tenderneſs of a parent, and that every 
convenience ſhould be ſupplied to render his old 
age comfortable to him. To this invitation Barzillai 
replied, that a retired and private life was now more 
eligible to him, than all the gaicty and ſplendor of a 
palace: for that he was eighty years of age, and had 
outlived all taſte for the pleaſures of a court; his 
chief care now being to give directions for his fune- 
ral, and'prepare for another world. For theſe rea- 
ſons he requeſted his majeſty's permiſſion to return 
and dwell at his own houſe, where he might live in 
the way moſt agreeable to himſelf: he ſaid farther, 
that he could no longer receive pleaſure from luxuri- 
ous living; and with regard to dancing, ſinging, and 
the concert ariſing from the accordance of voice an 
inſtrument, he had no longer any pleaſure in them, 
for that he was almoſt deprived of his hearing. In 
conſideration of theſe reaſons, David was induced 
to part with Barzillai, on condition that his fon 
Chimham ſhould go with him, and accept of ſuch fa- 
vours as his — could with propriety beſtow on 
him. Barzillai committed his ſon to the king's care, 
with every acknowledgment of the honour done 
them, and retired to his own houſe, after offering u 
his warmeſt wiſhes and prayers for the long and prol- 
perous reign of David. 

On David's arrival at Gilgal, he found that his fol- 
lowers conſiſted of the whole tribe of Judah, and one 
half of the whole nation. At this time there came to 
David many of the chief men of the countr _ 
lowed by vaſt multitudes of people), who reflefte on 


the tribe of Judah, for their preſumption in waiting up- 


by any other; for there was no other but that by which he was 
allowed a proper maintenance out of it: ſo that if David was too 
haſty in giving Mephiboſheth's eſtate to Ziba, he was, upon being 
undeceived, as haſty in reſtoring it to him, and thereby — 
his great regard to truth and equity, and the firmneſs of his aſfection 
and friendſhip to Jonathan and his family. And though he con- 
firmed the original grant, thereby leaving to Ziba and his family a 
maintenance out of the eſtate, it was out of reſpect even to Saul, of 
whoſe houſe Ziba was, and as a recompence for that ſeaſonable 
and noble ſupply that he brought him when he was forced-to aban- 
don the capital, by the unnatural rebellion of Abſalom. his fon ; 
2 Sam. Xvi. 2, 
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on the king without the concurrence of their brethren, 
as in realon they ought to have gone all ina body. 
To this the tribe” of Judah replied, that they hoped 
their brethren would not be offended that they fad 
made the firſt offer of their ſervices, as they con- 
ſidered it as a duty to which they were bound by their 
affinity to the king, which had made them more zea- 
lous on the occaſion than otherwiſe they ſhould have 
been: they averred, that they had not a view to any 
private advantage in what they had done, and 
thought that, in reaſon, this teſtimony of their zeal 
ought not to give any offence to thoſe who were later 
in their profeſſions of loyalty and attachment. 
Rebellion of During this debate among the principal 
Sheba. men, Sheba the ſon of Bichri, of the tribe 
o Benjamin (a man of a violent and litigious diſpo- 
ſition), ſtanding up in the midſt of the aſſembly, ex- 
claimed in a loud voice, © Wherefore do they talk 
to us of a part im David? What connexions can we 


have with the ſon of Jeſſe?“ Hereupon he ordered a 


trumpet to be ſounded, and proclamation to be 
made, that © the people might depart to their tents ;” 
from which moment it was conſidered that a war was 
declarcd againſt David : the majority appearing to 
adhere to the party of Sheba; but the — of Judah 
ſtill held their allegiance to David, whom they el- 
corted to Jeruſalem. 

As ſoon as the king arrived at the city, his firſt 
care was to remove from his palace all . CONCU- 
bines, whom Abſalom had heretofore publicly vio- 
lated : but he gave orders for their being properly 
attended and accommodated, in lodgings prepared 
for them, though from this time he never held any 
correſpondence with them. His next ſtep was, to 
promote Amaſa to the rank of general, in the room 
of Joab, and to him he gave orders to aſſemble all 
the troops he could of the tribe of Judah, and pre- 

are to march, within three ' , againſt Sheba, the 
on of Bichri, This commi Amaſa endeavoured 
to execute with all poſſible expedition ; but not bein 
able to aſſemble them ſo ſoon as he wiſhed, Davi 
grew impatient, and on the third day, ſpoke to Joab 
to the following purport : There is no time to be 
loſt in counteratting the deſigns of Sheba ; do you, 
therefore, inſtantly aſſemble ſuch troops as are in 
readineſs, together with the fix hundred veterans ; 
and, taking your brother Abiſhai as your aſſiſtant, 
proceed directly in ſearch of him, and the moment 


you get ſight of him encounter him, before he has a 


poſſibility of arranging his forces; for, if there be 
any delay on our part, his numbers will increaſe 
like\the gathering of a ſnow-ball; and, when he is 
ſufficiently ſtrong, he may ſecure himſelf in ſome 
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* 'This action was attended with the higheſt perfidy and inſo- 
lence. Many reaſons concurred to prevent David's calling Joab to 
an account now, particularly his power, authority, — intereſt 


' with the army: but it is plain he never forgot, nor forgave him. 

That he highly reſented it, we find in his laſt charge to Solomon, 
- here he nobly recommends, and gives it in charge to his ſon, to 
do juſtice on that bloody aſſaſſin. He was not now in a capacity te 
do it. Joab was too powerful a ſubjeR to be brought to account. 


— 


fortified town, and it may be a work of more time 
and labour to diſlodge him, than it was to conquer 
Ablalom.” 


No ſooner had Joab received his or- Amaſatreach. 
ders, than he and his brother collected eroufly mur. 
dered by ſoab. 


their troops, and marched in purſuit of 
Sheba. When Joab came to Gibeon, a village 
about five miles from Jeruſalem, Amaſa met him at 
the head of a numerous army. While Amaſa was 
approaching to ſalute him, Joab, who wore a brealt- 
ate, and had his ſword by his fide, let fall the ſword 
rom the ſcabbard, but immediately took it up again; 
and advancing towards Amaſa, took him by the 
beard, under pretence of ſaluting him, but inſtantly 
ran him through the body, ſo that he died on the 
{pot “. 
ee was no ſooner dead, than Joab and his bro- 
ther Abiſhai proceeded on their march in ſearch of 
Sheba, leaving a perſon in care of Amaſa's body, with 
orders to proclaim that he was a bad man, and had 
only been puniſhed according to his demerits : pro- 
clamation was alſo made, that the friends of David 
ſhould follow Joab and his brother. During the 
time the body lay expoſed, great numbers aflembled 
to view it; on which the perſon in whole care it was, 
removed it to a neighbouring village, where he put 
it in a houſe, and covered it with a coat, and the Fol. 
diers now followed their leaders. Joab and his army 
had nearly traverſed the whole country, before they 
knew that Sheba had taken rcfuge in a fortified town 
named Abel-Maacha. The gates of this place being 
ſhut againſt Joab and his troops, he was reſolved to 
beſiege it; and accordingly gave orders for throw- 
ing up a trench round it, and that the walls ſhould be 
undermined, and the place attacked by means of 
batteries. | 
While the neceſſary ſteps were takin 
for the attack of the city, a public-ſpirite 
woman, zealous for the ſervice of her 
country, aſcended the battlements of the 
wall, whence ſhe called aloud to Joab, 
defiring to ſpeak to him apart from his 
troops. Joa 9 her requeſt, ſhe ad- 
dreſſed him in the following manner: © Although 
Providence hath appointed kings and governors to 
rule over us, to induce us to live at peace one 
among another, and to defend us from the aſſaults of 
our foes, yet have you advanced againſt us, to de- 
ſtroy one of the moſt capital cities in all the land of 
Iſrael ; and this without any provocation or inſult 


A woman pro- 
cures the 
death of 
Sheba, which 
reſtores the 
public tran» 
quillity, 


on our parts.” To this Joab replied, that ſhe was 


miſtaken in her judgment; for that he had no wiſh 
either to deſtroy the city, or to injure any one of its 


r 


— 


After Abſalom's death, he had the inſolence to tell the king with an 


oath, that he would make every one of his ſubjects deſert him; and 


after this aſſaſſinat n of Amaſa, he reſumed, contrary to his maſ- 
ter's will, the command of all the forces; who had aa affection for 
him as their own general, and becauſe he had reſtored the quiet of 
the land by quelling the inſurrection of Sheba, Joab's being con- 
tinued captain-general of all the forces was not from David's incli- 
nation, but contrary to it, and by force, 

2 inhabitants: 
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Chap. IX.) 


ES OF THE JEWS. 


inhabitants: all he wiſhed and demanded was, that 
the rebel Sheba the ſon of Bichri ſhould be delivered 
up as a victim to public juſtice, and his army ſhould 
be immediately withdrawn from before the walls. 
The woman having heard this — wenn of Joab, 
requeſted him to ſuſpend his operations but for a 
ſhort time, and the head of Sheba ſhould be thrown 
over the wall to him. Joab conſenting to this, ſhe 
deſcended from the wall, and addreſſed the citizens 
in the following manner: Can you, O fellow-cn1- 
zens, be fo abandoned, as for the ſake of affording 

rotection to one bad man, who is moreover a 
— among you, to conſent to the loſs of your 


wives and children, and to be driven from your habi- 


tations in ſo diſgraceful a manner? What obligations 
have you to Sheba, to counterbalence thoſe you owe 
to David? Or if this was not the caſe, is it poſhble to 
hold the city in deſpite of the beſiegers?“ This 
ſhort addreſs had the intended effect: it was agreed 
to purchaſe peace at the ＋ of Sheba, whoſe 
head was immediately cut off, and thrown over the 


wall; on which the troops returned to Jeruſalem, 


where Joab was appointed general : the command of 
the guards, and the {1x hundred veterans, was given 
to Benaiah ; Adoram was appointed treaſurer ; the 
recorders were Achilaus and Sabathes; Sula was 
made ſecretary; while the office of high-prieſt re- 
mained with Abiathar and Zadock. 
A famine Matters had not long been thus adjuſt- 
ſeat; nd ge. ed, when a famine raged fo violently, that 
Toro! of David intreated God to acquaint him with 
Saul's ſeven the cauſe and cure of the calamity. To 
| this the prophet returned an anſwer, inti- 
mating, that Saul having treacheroufly ſhed the blood 
of the Gibeonites, it appealed to heaven . for ven- 
geance ; for that this blood had been ſhed, not only 
in oppoſition to the rights of natural equity, but to 
Joſhua's promile and oath, which the elders had ra- 
thed. The prophets therefore inſtructed the king 
to redreſs the injury ſuſtained by the Gibeonites, in 
the murder of their citizens, in — manner as they 
ſhould require, on which the Almighty would avert 
the preſent judgment. As ſoon as David heard this, 
he ſent for the Gibeonites, and demanded what re- 
compence they would wiſh : to which they anſwered, 
* Let ſeven of the ſons or relations of Saul be given 
up to our diſpoſal.” Hereupon David gave orders 
that ſeven of them ſhould be fought for; but with an 
exception in favour of Mephibolheth, on account of 
his father Jonathan. Theſe being given to the Gi- 
beonites, they were appealed, and inflicted ſuch pu- 
niſhments on them as they thought proper: imme- 
diately after which, rain fell in great abundance, the 
earth recovered its former verdure, and produced 
the accuſtomed plenty. 
Soon after this event, David marched his forces 
againſt the Philiſtines, whom he attacked and routed; 


lons. 


* This defire of the people is beautifully exprefied in 2 Sam. 
xxi. 17, ** Thou 1 out with — to battle, that thou 
N * light of Iſrael. David, in 2 Sam. xxii. 66. Thou 

o. 8. | 
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dred ſhekels), who, mg q 
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but being too eager in the purſuit, he was 
obſerved, whenalone and fatigued, by Ach- 
mon, the ſon of Araph, a man of the gi- 
gantic race (armed with a ſword, a coat of 
mail, and a lance which weighed three hun- | 
uick on the king, beat 
him down, and would infallibly have killed him, but 
that at the inſtant came up Abiſhai, the brother of 


David nar- 
rely eſcapes 
being M41: by 
a Phili dine 
giant. 


Joab, who ſtanding acroſs the king, attacked and 


flew Achmon. The great danger David had been 
in, and his providential deliverance, ſo much affected 
the army, that the officers inſiſted on his ſwearing 
never again perſonally to engage in war; for that the 
bleflings derived to the nation by his government, 
were in the utmoſt danger of being loſt, from that 
natural bravery which led him to expoſe himſelf in 
ſituations of the moſt imminent danger *. 
Not long after this battle, the Philiſtines ue pranc. 

re-aflembled their troops at Gaza; on tines worfſted, 
which David ſent an army to attack them. 4 ſeveral of 


Sobach, the Hittite, obtained a great cha- — = + ig 
ratter on this occaſion, by killing, with 
his own hands, ſeveral of the race of the giants, who 


were equally remarkable for ſtrength and ſize. In a 
word, the victory was principally owing to his cou- 
rage. The Philiſtines once more took the field, 
againſt whom the king ſent freſh detachments ; and 
in this attack, Nathan, a relation of David, perform- 
ed miracles of valour : among the reſt, killing one of 


the braveſt of the Philiſtines in ſingle combat; where- | 


on the remainder fled, with the loſs of great numbers 
of their troops. a 
The Philiſtines took poſſeſſion of a town near where 
the Hebrews lay; and among them was à man de- 
ſcended from the race of the giants, whoſe height was 
{ix cuhits, and who had on each foot fx toes, and on 
each hand fix fingers. This enormous giant, while 
fighting at the head of his ſoldiers, was attacked 
Jonathan, the ſon of Shimei, and ſlain, fighting ha 
to hand; which circumſtance went far in the deciſion 
of the victory, and eſtabliſhed Jonathan's character 
as a man of great courage. This might be called a 
decihiye victory; for the Philiſtines wanting courage 
to engage the Ifraclites any more, the war was at an 


'end. | 


The fatigues and hazards of war being now over, 
and the bleflings of peace reſtored, David devoted al- 
moſt all his time to the compoſition of pſalms and 
hymns to the honour of God. Theſe being in various 
meaſures, and adapted to different tunes, he gave or- 
ders that the Levites ſhould ſing them on the ſabbath, 
and other ſolemn feſtivals. This ſinging was accom- 
panied by muſical inſtruments; among which were 
the pſaltery, which had twelve ſtrings, ow which the 
fingers of the muſician moved; an inſtrument of ten 
ſtrings, which was ſounded by touching it with a 
quill; and cymbals of a great ſize, made of braſs. 


haft given me the ſhield of thy ſalvation,” celebrates the eſcape he 

experienced, when on the point of being ſlain by the giant 

mentioned. | - m4 . 
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David was now ſurrounded by many men of dil- 
tinguiſhed courage and honour, among whom were 
thirty-eight who had become ſuper-eminently re- 
markable for their valour : theſe men ſeemed born 
for glorious atchievements, and adapted to give laws 
to empires. 


David orders The king had now come to a reſolution 


che peopſe to to number the people of Iſrael, to ſee what 


be numbered. forces could be raiſed on an emergency: 
but he did not recollett an ordinance of Moſes, which 
decreed, that, on every ſuch occaſion, half a ſhekel 
for each man ſhould be offered to God, by way of 
oblation. David diſpatched orders to Joab to take 
the account, which he declined as an unneceſſary 
buſineſs: but the king would not be refuſed, ſaying, 
that he would have it done immediately. Hereupon 
Joab took the advice of the Scribes, and the heads of 
the tribes, and a computation was immediately made 
through the whole country. Joab went, at the end 
of nine months and twenty days, to the king at Jeru- 
falem, and informed him that - number of Iſraelites 
fit to engage in war, was nine hundred thouſand, ex- 
cluſive of the tribes of Benjamin and Levi, an ac- 
count of whom had not as yet been taken. Four 
hundred thouſand men, he ſaid, might be muſtered in 
the tribe of Judah only. : 
During the progreſs of the above buſineſs, David 
regretted the orders he had given; and was told, by 
the prophet, of the anger of God : on hearing which, 


he humbled himſelf in unfeigned repentance, and 


obtained his pardon in conſequence of his prayers. 
Soon afterwards, the prophet Gad came to him, and 
faid, that God gave him his choice of the three fol- 
lowing things, viz. © A famine for ſeven years; a 


flight of three months before his enemies; or a peſ- 
tilence of three days.” To choole either of theſe, 
David thought very diſtreſs] - If (faid he) I fix 


on famine, I ſhall ſeem tor I my people's intereſt 
leſs than my own; for it is gt likely that I can be 
deprived of bread; If my choice be to fly before 
the enemy, the appearance will be the ſame, as my 

erſonal fafety may be provided for in caſtles and 

rong fortreſies; but the third calamity is equally 
threatening to ſubjetts, and to their rulers.” While 
he was thus deliberating on the matter, the prophet 


1 
FRY 


Nui. a ſpeedy anſwer; on which the king ſaid, “ he 


mould expect greater mercy from the hands of God 
han man, and therefore choſe rather to ſubmit to the 
peſtilence, if agreeable to the divine will.” This 


anſwer being given to the prophet, he 
puniſhed bya made a report of it; ſoon after which, 
peſtilence. the Iſraelites were attacked with diſorders 
equally new and violent, which were attended with 
almoſt ſudden death, and bid defiance to all the {kill 
of the phyſicians. Some were afflicted with ſuffoca- 


tions, fome with ſwimmings in the head, others with; 


dimneſs of fight; others again either with violent 


With reſpect to this crime of numbering the people, it is the 
opinion of ſome, that God, for wiſe ends and purpoſes, 3 only 
to himſelf, permitted David to be influenced and perſuaded by 
ſome evil counſellor ; ſince, from Joab's words on this occaſion, 2 


* 


ipes, languors, or faintings, and various diſeaſes, ſo 
that they expired at an amazing rate; ſome even 
died in lamenting the death of others: in a word, 
the diſeaſe ſpread ſo faſt, that ſeventy thouſand per- 
ſons fell a ſacrifice to it, between day-break and 
dinner-time. The diſorder was now making haſty 
ſtrides towards Jeruſalem, when David cloathed him- 
ſelf in ſackcloth, and deprecated the vengeance of 
heaven 5 prayers, and tears of unfeigned humilia- 
tion. While he was thus engaged, he looked up- 
wards, and beheld an angel advancing to Jeruſalem, 
with a drawn ſword in his hand. Struck with this 
appearance, he exclaimed, “ Let thy puniſhments, 
O Lord, fall on the ſhepherd; but in what hath the 
flock offended ? On me, and on my family, be th 
wrath poured forth“; but have mercy, I beſeech 
thee, on my peophe !” 

It pleaſed the Almighty to put an end The plague 
to the raging of the peſtilence, on the in- eres, 
terceſſion of David, who was directed by the * 2 
Gad to repair inſtantly to the threſhing-floor of 
Araunah, and there to offer ſacrifice, on an altar to 
be erected on the occaſion. David repaired thither, 
when Araunah, who, was threſhing his corn, obſerv- 
ing the kingand his ſons advancing, went out to pay 
his obedience. Araunah was a Jebuſite, and ſo warm 
an adherent to David, that he had preſerved him at 
the time of taking the city, as before mentioned. 

Araunah now inquired, if he could any way ſerve 
David; to which the king replied, I come to pur- 
chaſe your threſhing-floor, on which to build an altar, 
and facriftice to God.” „Not the threſhing-floor 
only, (ſaid Araunah) but my ploughs, my oxen, and 
my burnt offerings, are all at the ſervice of my king, 
without expence ; and I pray that your ſacrifice might 
be acceptable*to God.” This behaviour charmed 
David, who faid it would be wrong to offer a ſacrifice 
which coſt him nothing; wherefore he muſt purchaſe 
the floor, for which he gave fifty ſhekels of ſilver. This 
being done, David was reſtored to the favour of the 
Almighty, after ſacrificing burnt offerings, and peace- 
offerings on the place. This was the very ſpot on which 
Abraham would have offered up his fon Iſaac, but for 
the intervention of the angel, and the appearance of the 
ram in his place; of which we have already written. 

The prayers of David being heard, and David facri- 
his ſacrifice become acceptable, he deter- bees. 
mined to give the name of © The Altar of the Peo- 
ple,” or © The Ifraclites' Altar,” to the whole place, 
and thereon to cauſe a temple to be erefted: and 
this reſolution was ſtrengthened by one of God's 
prophets who predicted to David that the temple . 

ould be built by his ſucceſſor. Hereupon David 
gave orders for numbering the ſtrangers in his do- 
minions ; who appcared to be about one hundred and 
eighty thouſand, of whom one hundred thouſand were 
employed to carry materials for building, and eighty 


— 
* 


Sam. xxiv. 3. it ſeems plain, that the matter had been previouſly 
debated in the council, and that though Joab oppoſed the act, yet 


David was ſtirred up to perform it, by the perſuaſion of ſome ot 


3 * thouſand 


Chap. X.] 


thouſand to do the ſtone- work: beſides which, thirty- 
five thouſand were directed to act as overſeers of t 

workmen. Vaſt numbers of cedar trees, the largeſt 
and beſt that could be got, were procured from Tyre 
and Sidon, and an immenſe quantity of iron and braſs 
was brought together on the occaſion. To his par- 
ticular friends David uſed to ſay, that theſe things 
were only procured in readineſs, againſt the time his 
ſon might want them, which wouid forward the work, 


and ſave much time and labour : but that his ſon was | 
not yet of an age to engage in ſuch an arduous taſk. , 


_ 


CRP” 3 


SOLOMON receives Direflions from his Father con- | 
cerning the building of a Temple. DONAU, 


DAVID's fourth Son, uſurps the Government, DA- 
VID nominates SOLOMON xis Succeſſor. 


_ = 
directions for 
— his ſon Solomon, enjoined him ſtrictly, on 
to ſet about the building of a temple for the adoration 
of the Divine Being. “ This (ſaid David) I would 
mylelf have — that my frequent wars having 
marked me as a man of blood, the particular com- 
mand of God prevented my proceeding in it, and 
deſtined it for you.” Now of” 

told, that he ſhould be a prince of peace; that he 
ſhould be taken under the peculiar protettion of the 
Almighty ; that- under his government the ſubjetts 
ſhould not only be free from foreign wars, but live 
without private quarrels and animoſities. Then Da- 
vid, addreſſing his fon, ſpoke to the following pur- 


port: As it was predicted before your birth, that 


you ſhould wear a crown, att worthy of that diſtinc- 
tion: let piety, fortitude, and juſtice, govern your 
actions; let the laws, traditions, and commandments 
of Moſes be revered by you: neither violate them 
yourſelf, nor permit others to do ſo. With regard 


to the building God's temple, let no difficulties pre- 
vent your proceeding in it. I will take care, that at 
the time you aſcend the throne, all the materials ſhall ] 


be ready for the beginning of it. Ten thouſand ta- 


lents of gold, one hundred thouſand of ſilver, beſides | 


an 8 of iron, timber, and ſtone, are 
already provided. You will find no want in ſupplies, 


and thouſands of maſons and carpenters ſhall wait | 


your commands. . Let the whole work be condutted 
with care and expedition; for, on its being com- 
pleted, you need not doubt but God will continue to 
you his protection and bleſſing.“ 

Having thus ſpoken, the king gave it in charge to 


the princes, to aid Solomon in the advancement of | 


ſucceſſor; adding, that Adonijah behaves as if he 


this work; and, in/preference to every other con- 


— 
th. hs. 


Galen obſerves, that tho. application of any young, wholeſome 


AATTERS were thus ſituated, when | 
David commanding the preſence of | 


his advancement to the throne, inſtantly | 


Solomon it was fore- | 
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cern, to attend the duties of religion, ſince that would 
infallibly ſecure peace and proſperity to the commu- 
nity. David likewiſe ordered, that when the temple 
was completed, the ark, with all the holy veſſels and 
utenſils thereunto belonging, ſhould be placed there- 
in; which, agreeable to the commands of God deli- 
vered to their forefathers, ought to be done, ſince 
they had been enjoined to raiſe a temple immediately 
on their arriving in the Land of Promiſe. David laid 
theſe injunttions equally on his fon, and on che 
princes who attended him. | e 
The king had now juft completed his ſeventieth 
year, but was ſo debilitated by a complication of diſ- 
orders, that his blood was almoſt ſtagnated, ſo that 
he could not get any warmth from all the clothes 
that could be lain upon his bed. On this occaſion, 
a conſultation of phyſicians was held, who were una- 
nimouſly of opinion, that — was fo proper in 
his diforder, as the ſleeping with a healthy young 
perſon, the genial heat of whofe body being com- 
municated to the king, might relieve nature, without 
doing it any violence. Hereupon a maiden, named 
Abiſhag, famed for her health and delicacy, was put 
to- bed to David, to he by him, and keep him warm“; 

which ſhe might do with perfect innocence, as 
king was paſt the age of temptation, . ”y 
he next ſon that David had, after Ab- Agonijah af 


| falom, was Adonijah, whoſe mother was pires t the - 


named Haggith. This youth was not 

much unlike Abſalom, either in height, comelineſs, 
or ambition. Soon after the death o Abſalom, Ado- 
nijah ſeemed to have an on to the ſucceſſion, and 
took great pains, by himſelf and friends, to make a 
popular intereſt. He furniſhed himfelf with horſes, 
chariots, and guards, — — a ſuperb equipage 3 
nor did his father reſtrain him in this mode of pro-- 
ceeding, or even inquire the reaſon why he lived in 
ſuch pomp. Joab the general, and Abiathar the 


| 3 were the principal adherents to Adoni- 
jah; phe 


; while Nathan the prophet, Benaiah the captain 
of the guards, Zadock the high-prieſt, Shimei, and 
the officers in general, took the part of the king. 

In the ſuburbs of Jeruſalem, not far from the foun- 
tain in the royal gardens, Adonijah prepared a 
ſumptuous entertainment, which he — all his bro- 
thers to 7 except Solomon. Joab, Abia- 
thar, and the principal men of the tribe of Judah, 
were alſo preſent; but neither Zadock, Nathan, Be- 
naiah, nor a man of their party, had any invitation 
given them. This affair being refleted on by Na- 
than, he ſaid to Bathſheba, Solomon's mother, Ob- 
ſerve how Adonijah is already aſſuming the Raft of 
royalty, while David is ignorant of his proceedings: 


it becomes you, therefore, equally for your own + 


iake and your ſon's, to intereſt yourſelf in this buſi- 
nels. Go then to David, and, when alone, remind 
him that he has ſworn that Solomon ſhall be his 


— 


and health, The advice of David's phyſicians, therefore, was ſa- 
animal to the ſtomach, is the molt eſfectual method of procuring heat F . . 
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was already king. During this diſcourſe, Iwill come 
into the room; and confirm what you fay.” This ad- 
vice pleaſed Bathſheba, who ſought the king, paid 
her reſpeQs, and obtaining permiſſion to deliver her 
buſineſs, did it as Nathan had directed; recountin 
the ſtory of the entertainment, who were invited, an 
who were admitted ; adding, that the public. were 
anxious to know whom he would appoint to ſuc- 
ceed him; and that the life of herſelf and fon reſted 
on the event. At this moment Nathan's attendance 
was announced to David, and orders being given for 
his immediate admiſſion, he {aid to the king, with an 
air of aſtoniſhment, © Have you this day transferred 
the ſovereign rule to Adonijah, and appointed him 
to ſucceed you?” The prophet then tald him of the 
feaſt, who were invited, and who left unaſked : ** And 
there are they (ſaid he) feaſting and caroufing, and 
drinking healths to Adonijah, - new ſovereign; 
but for me, and the high-prieſt Zadock, and your 
captain of the guards, Benaiah, we were utterly un- 
acquainted with the affair. Now I would adviſe 
your majeſty.to bgnify to the public, whether theſe 
_—_— have the ſanction of your approbation.” 
chen the- prophet came in, Bathſheba had retired, 
and being now ſummoned to appear, the king ſaid, 
The oath I formerly made to you, Bathſheba, I now 
repeat, m the — of Almighty God. Solomon, 
your fon, ſhall ſucceed to the government, and this 
day ſhall the buſineſs be accompliſhed.” Hereupon, 
Bathſheba wiſhed the king long life, and departed. 
David ap- The king inſtantly fending for Zadock 
points See- and Benalah, deſired them to accompany 
mon Prbis Nathan, and, being condutied by the 
. uards, place Solomon on the king's mule, 
and attending him to the fountain, called Gihon, 
without the city, anoint him with holy oil, and pro- 
claim him king. David wife farther ordered, 
that he ſhould be carried ugh the city, eſcorted 
by troops, and attended by crowds, crying, Lon 
live king Solomon!“ that his having been appointe 
to ſucceed to the throne, might become a matter of 
the moſt public notoriety. Finally, David com- 
manded — to rule over all his people with the 
utmoſt regard to the principles of equity and reli- 
jon. A prayer to God, for a blefling on Solomon, 
ing now pronounced by Benaiah, they all departed 
to execute the king's commands. 

Solomon being placed on the king's mule, was 
attended to the fountain, anointed, and accompanied 
back again, amidſt the ſhouts of the people, who 

rayed that his reign might be long and proſperous. 

e was now condutted to the palace, and ſeated on 
the throne of David; which being done, the whole 
city joined in feſtivity, and nothing was to be ſeen 


ad. * * a „ 


4 


or heard but feaſting, dancing, and muſic, and eve 

fſible demonſtration of joy. At this time Adoni- 
Jah, with Joab and his other gueſts, who were at their 
feaſting, were' fo alarmed at the ſound of the trum- 
pets, and the acclamations of the people, that they 
quitted their dinner; and while they were wonder. 
ing what had ——_— Jonathan, the ſon of Abia- 
thar the high-prieſt, came in, whom Adonijah rejoiced 
to ſee, on the preſumption that he was the meſſenger 
of good news; but Jonathan had no ſooner acquaint- 
ed them with the orders iſſued by the king, and what 
honour had been done to Solomon, than the company 
left the entertainment, and privately retreated to 
their own houſes. Adonijah alone, con- 1. gg. 
{cious that the nature of his crime ſcarcely mis to Soto. 
left hope for mercy, fled to the horns of wn 
the altar for ſanttuary “, and there ſolicit. ee. 
ed forgiveneſs. As ſoon as Solomon was told how 
Adonijah had diſpoſed of himſelf, and that he expect- 
ed ſome ſecurity that his pardon ſhould be granted, 
he, with an equal degree of mercy and prudence, ſent 
him a pardon for all paſt tranſgreſhons, attended with 
a hint to him, to be extremely cautious in his future 
condut ; for that in caſe of a ſimilar behaviour here- 
after, he muſt certainly abide the fatal conſequence, 
Adonijah being brou 4 from the place of his retreat 
to the palace, made bis ſubmiſſion to the new king, 
who told him to return in peace to his own habita- 
tion, and hereafter to behave like a good ſubjett, 
which he would find greatly to his advantage. 


— 


. 4 


The dying Counſel, Praver, Farewell, Death, and 
Funeral of DAVID. The Siege of FERUSALEM 
by ANTIOCHUS. 


FT ER having given ample directions for build- 

ing the temple, and conmmanding the great men 

of Iſracl to aſſiſt his {on Solomon in a work which lay 
ſo near his heart, David, being heavily oppreſſed by 
the infirmities of age, judged himſelf on the point of 
diflolution ; and having called Solomon into his pre- 
ſence, he addreſſed him to the following effect: “I 
am now preparing to depart to a world, whither, in 
due time, you muit follow. To die, is to pay the 
common debt of nature; and that debt once paid, 
uts a final period to all our concerns with this life. 
Vhile I have power, I muſt not omit to remind you 
of the dottrines which I have fo frequently incul- 
cated: in the government of the people, fail not to 
obſerve a ſtrict regard to the adminiſtration of pub- 
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* Though no precept in the law makes the altar a privileged ſuppoſed, that the altar in the threſhing-floor, erected in ſuch haſte 
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4 "i | — the Jews, in conformity to the cuſtom of other nations, with flones and turf, was made in this form. We may ſuppoſe, that 
| 1 1 m to have conſidered it as fuch. But the queſtion is, to what as David had built a place for the reception of the ark of the cove- 
If 1 - altar Adonijah fled; whether to the braſen one which Moſes made, nant on Mount Zion, he had alſo built there an altar, for the oblation 


of the daily ſacrifices, in the exact form of the original one which 
was then at Gibeon; and that it was to this altar that Adonijah fled 
tor refuge. lie 


and which was now at Gibeon, or to that which his father had lately 
if erected in the threſhing-floor of Araunah ? It is expreſsly ſaid, that 
| | he caught hold on the horns of the altar; but it is hardly to be 
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Chap. XI.] bi 


lic juſtice; zealouſly adore that Eternal Being to 
whom you are indebted for the regal dignity, as well 
as for your exiſtence; pay a rigid regard this com- 
mands, as they are tranſmitted to us by Moſes; for, 
if through fear, vanity, intereſt, or any other human 
infirmity, you ſhall violate his laws, you muſt no 
longer expect a continuance of the protettion of divine 
Providence. But if you religiouſly conform your- 
{elf to the pleaſure of the Lord, the government will 
be eſtabliſhed to yourſelf and your ſucceſſors in per- 
petuity. I muſt now mention the iniquity of Joab, 
in the aſſaſſinations of thoſe brave warriors, and du- 
tiful ſubjects, Abner the ſon of Ner, and Amaſa 
the ſon of Ithra, whom he cruelly maſſacred, from 
motives of malevolence and envy. * I had myſelf in- 
flicted upon him the puniſhment due to his crimes, 
but was reſtrained by a conſideration of his popula- 
rity ; yet you may att towards him as your judgment 
ſhall iredt. It is my requeſt, that you will exert 
ourſelf in offices of friendſhip towards the ſons of 

arzillai, the Gileadite ; and this I mean you ſhould 
do, as a requital of the obligations I received from 
Barzillai, during the period of my baniſhment ; and 
theſe ſervices I conſider as a debt which my whole 
family are bound to acknowledge. With Shimei, 
the Benjamite, the ſon of Gera, you may find ſome 
proper occaſion to account for thoſe opprobrious 
and unmerited cenſures, during my perlecution at 
Bahurim*. On our interview at the river Jordan, 
he obtained my pardon ; but in caſe of future tranſ- 
greſſions, you will determine as to the propriety of 
puniſhing theſe injuries.” 

Having concluded this diſcourſe, David expired, 
in the ſeventieth year of his age, after a reign of 
ſeven years and {1x months over the tribe of Judah, 
at Hebron, and thirty-three years over the whole 
people of Iſrael at Jeruſalem. David was a man 


* This is certainly a blot in the laſt hour of this good man, 
He had ſworn to Shimei and pardoned him ; and he now in a man- 
ner deſires Solomon to find an occaſion of revenge. Alas, how 
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poſſeſſed of every qualification neceflary to the ex- 
alted ftation which he filled. No man was more re- 
markable for bravery and fortitude ; and he took the 
lead in all dangerous expèditions, either for the de- 
fence or protection of his people. The valour of his 
ſoldiers was more animated hy his example than by 
the authority of his command. He was judicious 
in the appointment of his council; and poflefled a 
{ſingular degree of penetration, whereby he was en- 
abled to improve preſent advantages, and obviate 
future difficulties. He was of a temperate, humane, 
and affable diſpoſition ; an impartial judge, and a 
righteous man. His life was irreproachable, except- 
ing in the caſe of Bathſheba, and her huſband Uriah. 
The wealth he left greatly exceeded the poſſeſſions 
of any former prince. His remains were interred at 
Jeruſalem, with a magnificence of pomp exceeding- 
the powers of deſcription. Solomon, ti; ſon and 
ſucceſſor, depoſited an immenſe treaſure in his ſe- 
pulchre ; concerning which it muſt be obſerved, that 
about thirteen hundred years. after this period, in 
the time of Hyrcanus the high-prieſt, Jeruſalem be- 
ing beſieged by Antiochus, the fon of Demetrius, 
he made an offer to abandon the place, in confider- 
ation of being paid three thouſand talents. Hyrcanus 
had no reſource but in David's tomb, which he 
broke open, and thence took the ſum demanded 
for the compoſition. Many years afterwards, king 
Herod diſcovered a cell, from which he took riches 
to an immenſe amount; but ſo deeply ſunk in the 
earth, and ſo ingeniouſly concealed was the place 
where the remains of David were depoſited, that 
both Hyrcanus and Herod were unable to effect a 
diſcovery. In the tenth chapter of the ſixteenth book, 
the reader will find a particular account of Herod's 
—— this tomb, where he found much valuable 
treaſure. 
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frail, how imperfe& the beſt of men are! What eminent virtues. 
are diſcernible in Duvid ! how contraſted with deteſtable vices! 
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SOLOMON fucceeds to the Throne, and cauſes 

 ADONI7FAH, 7FOAB, and SHIMET to be put 
to Death. He transfers the Sacerdotal Dignity from 
the Houſe of ITHAMAR to that of PHINEHAS. 


S the governm the ſon of David, ſucceeded to 


the government at an eaily period of life, be- 

ing inveſted with the regal authority by the 

—— of the Almighty, and the avowed con- 
No. 8, | 


1 


ſent of his father. Upon his advancement to the 
throne, he was congratulated by the people, who: 
expreſſed the moſt ſanguine wiſhes that he might en- 
joy a long life, and a reign of uninterrupted felicity: 
Adonijah, who, ung the life of David, had made 
an attempt to poſſeſs himſelf -of the government, 
adopted an inſinuating addreſs, in order to obtain an 
intereſt with Bathſheba, the king's mother, through 
whoſe mediation he had conceived a deſign of pro- 
P p moting 
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-moting his own intereſt. She aſſured him, that ſhe 


would exert her utmoſt power to render him ſervice. 
Bathſheba alſo told him, that ſhe was diſpoſed to pro- 
mote his ſuit, and encouraged him to hope that the 
king would not rejett the joint intereſt of his mo- 
ther and brother, even on a ſubjett of greater conſe- 
quence than that in queſtion. 

Solomon not only refuſed the F of his mother, 
but cauſed Adonijah, Joab, and Shimei to be put to 
death; and baniſhed Abiathar the high- prieſt “, for 
attaching himſelf to the cauſe of Adonijah and Joab. 
Thus, according to the prediction of God to Eli the 


grandfather of Abiathar, the pontifical dignity was 


transferred from the houſe of Ithamar to Zadock, of 
the family of Phinchas. Eli was the firſt of the houſe 
of Ithamar inveſted with the ſacerdotal function: 
and from his time, the following perſons of the family 
of Phinchas led private lives; Boccias, fon of 
Joſeph; Jonathan, of Boccias; Marzoth, of Jona- 
than; Arapha, of Maræoth; Architob, of Arapha; 
and Zadock, of Architob. 


ment; and his enemies a 


. 


SOLOMON marries the Daughter of the King of 


EGYPT. The Gift of Wiſdom beſtowed upon him 
by the Almighty. Wonderful Strufture of the Temple. 
He builds a Kier Palace ; and eres Fortificati- 
ons of great Strength for the Defence of TERUSA- 
LEM. He vanquiſhes the CANAANITES, His 
zmmenſe Riches. He degenerates into Idolatry. 
£vil Conſequences of his Miſcondutt. 


Varioustranſ- HE regal authority of Solomon was 
_ at this time perfectly eſtabliſhed ; his 


people were recon: led to the govern- 
1 vledged the ſuperio- 
rity of his power. During i ſtate of uninterrupted 
tranquillity, Solomon contracted a marriage with the 
daughter of the king of Egypt, enlarged and con- 
ſiderably ſtrengthened the walls of Jeruſalem, and 
— himſelf to the diſtribution of public juſtice. 
is early time of life was no obſtruttion to an unre- 
mitting obſervance of the duties of his exalted ſtation, 
and a religious conformity to the inſtructions of his 
dying father. In ſhort, his judgment and penetra- 
tion were arrived to ſuch a ſtate of maturity at this 
early period, that they would have done honour to 
the gravity of age and extenſive experience. 
Solomon now determined to humble himſelf in 
prayer, and perform ſacrifice to the Lord, in gra- 
titude for the bleſſings he enjoyed; and having re- 
paired to Hebron, he made an oblation, conſiſtin 
of a thouſand victims, upon the braſen altar — 
by Moſes. This inſtance of piety proved ſo agree- 
able to the Almighty, that on the following * he 
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The chief prieſts were appointed by the kings, and were re- 
moved ot put to death by them on account of any enormous crime, 
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viſited Solomon in a dream, and aſſured him that he 
would grant whatever he ſhould requeſt. He deter- 
mined that the object of his choice ſhould be what 
the bountiful Donor would beſtow with the greateſt 
ſatisfaction; and, at the ſame time, an acquiſition 
of ſingular advantage to himſelf; and he petitioned 
the Lord to the following effect: Grant me, 0 
God! a juſt comprehenſion of things and a perfett 
judgment, that in the government of the people 1 
may invariably regulate my condutt by the rules of 
truth and juſtice !“ This proved fo agreeable to the 
Almighty, that, in addition to the bleſſing of greater 
wiſdom than ever man poſſeſſed, he promiſed wealth 
and glory to Solomon; and, on condition of his con- 
forming in all things to the divine will, and following 
the virtuous example of his father, the ſovereignty 
ſhould be continued in his family for many genera- 
tions. Solomon awaked upon hearin theſe aſfur- 
ances, and having worſhipped the Lord, and offered 
thankſgivings, he returned to Jeruſalem, where he 
_ acrifice, and gave a general feaſt to his 
people. 

Two harlots appealed to the king on the following 
occaſion : The complainant related, that ſhe ha 
dwelt in the ſame lodging with the other woman; 
that while ſhe was aflcep, the defendant took her in- 
fant from her arms, and in the place ſubſtituted the 
body of her own child which ſhe had overlaid and 
ſmothered; that early in the morning ſhe diſcovered 
the fraud, and 4 1 * to have her child 
returned, which ſhe infallibly knew to be her own 
from certain marks, but that her opponent perſiſted 
in a refuſal. She ſaid ſhe had no witneſs to wy 
her cauſe, but ſupplicated the king for juſtice. Solo- 
mon aſked the defendant what plea ſhe had to offer 
in extenuation of the charge. She reſted her de- 


. fence on the aſſertion that the complaint was ground- 


leſs, and that the living child was the iſſue of her 
body. The firmneſs with which each party ſup- 
ported her depoſition induced the auditors to ſuſ- 
pend their judgment on the iſſue of the cauſe, which 
at length was determined by the following happy ex- 

edient. Solomon commanded the living and the 
— child to be produced, and that with his ſword 
one of his guards ſhould cut the bodies exactly in 
halves, one half of each to be given to each woman. 
Hereupon, the mother of the living child wept moſt 
. ſupplicating that this ſentence 
might be reverſed, and declaring, that rather than 
the infant's life ſhould be ſacrificed, ſhe would relin- 
quiſh all claim in favour of the other woman. The 

retended mother appeared to be ſatisfied with the 
judgment, and even to enjoy a cruel pleaſure in the 
diſtreſs of her adverſary. On this evidence of ma- 
ternal affection and natural tenderneſs, Solomon al- 
ſigned the child to the real mother; and he ſeverely 
reproved the iniquity of the other woman in having 
endeavoured, after the loſs of her own child, to 


and, in order to ſhew their inferiority, always appeared ſtanding 
in the royal preſence, | 
: effect 
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Chap. II.] 


effekt the deſtruQtion of that of her friend. The con- 
duct of Solomon on this occaſion was conſidered as 
ſo ſingular an inſtance of his ſagacity and penetra- 
tion, that from this time he was honoured as a king 
acting under the immediate direction of the ſupreme 
Being“. | 

* the acceſſion of Solomon to the throne, 
Hiram, the king of Tyre, ſent an embaſly to congra- 
tulate him on the occaſion, and to expreſs the ſatiſ- 
faction he enjoyed upon the 12 being con- 
tinued in the family of David, for whom hg, had en- 
tertained a great friendſhip. Solomon ſent the fol- 
lowing letter by theſe embaſſadors. | 


« King SOLOMON to King HIRAM, greeting.” 


IRR * MY father David, be it known to 
meſſage to 


Hiram, kiag of conſtrutting a temple, and 


— dedicating 


the ſame to the honour of God: but the 
wars of his time compelled him to decline this 
holy work, which he left to be compleated by 
me, ＋ ſtate of peace, according to the pre- 
diction of the Lord. Praiſed and bleſſed be his holy 
name for the preſent tranquillity of my reign. By 
the divine aſſiſtance, I ſhall avail myſelf of” the op- 
portunity that is afforded to proſecute this impor- 
tant work. I therefore requeſt that you will permit 
ſome of your people to accompany my ſervants to 
mount Libanus, and there aſſiſt in cutting down ma- 
terials for the intended ſtructure; the Sidonians hav- 
ing more judgment in that buſineſs than we have, 
Such rewards as wh may judge to be reaſonable 
ſhall be given to the workmen. 

Solomon's letter proved highly ſatisfactory to 
Hiram, who ſent the following reply. 


King HIRAM to King SOLOMON.” 


Hiram's let- NO circumſtance could have afford- 
ter, in n= ed me greater pleaſure, than that I ex- 


rieffee in conſequence of the govern- 
ment of your bleſſed father being transferred to a ſuc- 
ceſſor of ſuch eminent virtue and wiſdom. Praiſed be 
the name of the Almighty, for the gracious provi- 
dence minifeſted in this happy event. Your-requeſt 
ſhall be chearfully granted. Such numbers of the 
fineſt cedar and cypreſs-trees as you may have occa- 
hon for, I will order to be cut down; and they ſhall 
be tranſported to ſuch ports as you may appoint, 
whence they may be conveyed to — by your 
on people. In exchange for this, if you will ſupply 


f— 


* The wiſdom of this king, in determining the caſe between 
the harlots, is ſcarcely to be paralleled. He diſcovered a great 
penetration into the hidden receſſes of the heart, and the diſcovery 
made in conſequence proved it to be genuine, N 

+ If it ſhould be » Why Solomon did not begin the, building 
of the temple ſooner ? it may be anſwered, that the materials his 
father had provided lay rude and unfaſhioned, and at a conſiderable 


thee, O king, long entertained the deſign . 


| 
| 
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us with ſuch a proportion of corn as may be conve- 


nient, it will be conſidered as a particular obligation; 


that being an article moſt wanted in this iſland.” 
Hiram's letter proved fo agreeable to Solomon, 
that he ordered him an annual preſent, conſiſting of 
two thouſand meaſures of wheat, two thouſand veſ- 
ſels of oil, and two thouſand veſſels of wine, each 
veſſel containing ſeventy-two quarts. The friendſhi 


thus commenced between the kings, daily increafed, ' 


and was manifeſted by a conſtant interchange of offi- 
ces of kindneſs. | 

Solomon commanded thirty thouſand workmen to 
be ſelected, ten thouſand of whom he ordered to cut 
wood upon mount Libanus for the ſpace of one 
month, at the expiration of which-time they were to 
be relieved by a ſecond ten thouſand, who were to 
do duty for a like period, and then to be ſucceeded 
by the third ten thouſand. Thus they were at liberty 
to remain at their reſpective habitations for two 
months, and, according to the rotation, every fourth 
month they were to return to labour. Adoniram 
was appointed ſuperintendent or inſpeQtor-general of 
theſe workmen. There were beſides, ſeventy thou- 
ſand foreigners, whom David had intended for 
conveying ſtones and other materials, eighty thou- 
ſand maſons and ſtone-hewers, and thirty-two thou- 
ſand overſeers. They were ordered to ſearch-for the 
largeſt ſtones for the foundation, and to prepare 
them for uſe on the mountains where they were pro- 
cured, and then to convey them to Jeruſalem; and 
in this part of the buſineſs, Hiram's men were com- 
manded to aſſiſt. 

Solomon began this important under- Solomon be- 
taking in the fourth year of his reignf, gins te bud 
and in that month which is called Arte- W ene. 
miſius T7 the Macedonians, and Jar by the He- 
brews; five hundred ninety-two years after the Iſrae- 
lites had come out, of Egypt; one thouſand and 
twenty years from the period when Abraham re- 
moved from Meſopotamia into the land of Canaan 
fourteen hundred and forty years after the flood; 
and three thouſand one hundred and two-years from 
the creation of the world. it was two hundred years 
after building the city of Tyre, and in the eleventh 
year of the reign of king Hiram. 

The foundation was funk to an aſtoniſh- It dimen- 
ing depth, and compoſed of ſtones of fin. bens. 

ular magnitude, and ſo hard a guality, as «to-refift 
the worm and the inclemency of the weather : and 
being cloſely mortiſed into- the rock with great inge- 
nuity, they formed a baſis adequate to the ſupport of 
the intended ſtructure. The temple was ſixty cubits 
high, and ſixty cubits alſo in length, and the breadth 
* P l 


2 


diſtance : this time was therefore requiſite to form them into exact 
ſymmetry and order; eſpecially as the very ſtones, which made the 
undation, were probably vaſt blocks of marble or porphyry, and 
all poliſhed in the moſt exquiſite manner. Abarbinel tells us, 
that Solomon would not make uſe of what his father had prepared ; 
and therefore four years cannot be reckoned an unreaſonable time, to 
gather gold and ſilver ſufficient to detray fo vaſt an expence. 
| was 
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was twenty cubits; above this, was another ſtage, of 
equal dimenſions, fo that the height of the .whole 
ſtructure was one hundred and twenty cubits. The 
walls were compoſed entirely of white ſtone : and 
the front of the building was towards the eaſt. The 
porch was twenty cubits in length, ten in breadth, 
and one hundred and twenty in height. Round the 
outward walls were eretted thirty cells, or ſmall 
houſes, communicating with each other, and form— 
ing galleries, and at the ſame time anſwering the 
purpoſes of buttreſles, by ſupporting the walls. Theſe 
cells were. each five cubits broad, and of the ſame 
length, and twenty cubits high. Over theſe were 
two other floors of the ſame proportion, and the 
uppermoſt of the cells were ona level with the lower 
ſtory of the fabric. They were faſtened together by 
large beams, ſo diſpoſed as to make them appear of 
one piece, and as if they gave additional ſtrength to 
the walls. Under the beams was a variety of carving, 

ilding, fret-work, and other curious ornaments. 
The walls and cielings were lined with cedar, and the 
wainſcots were embelliſhed with a profuſion of ſplen- 
did ornaments of the pureſt gold. The fabric was 
compoſed of mee polithed to the utmoſt degree of 
exccllence, and put together with ſuch ingenuity, 
that the ſmalleſt crevice was not to be perceived. 
The whole, in ſhort, was ſo wonderfully executed, 
that it appeared to be the effett of divine provi- 
dence, rather than of human art. 

The ſecond ſtory had not, like the lower part, a 
large door towards the caſt, but ſeveral ſmall doors 
were made to enter from the ſides. The king cauſed 
winding ſtairs to be cut in the wall, which ſtairs led 
to the upper part. The temple was — lined 
with cedar, and the timbers were joined by iron 
cramps, whereby great ſtrength and folidity were 
given to the building. Solomon cauſed the temple 
to be divaded into two parts, the more inward of 
which was a ſpace of twenty ubits ſquare, called the 
holy of holies, and declared to be inacceſſible, being 
particularly conſecrated to the Almighty. The 
other ſpace of forty cubits was called the holy tem- 
ple, and deſtined to the uſe of the prieſts. In the 
wall dividing the temple a large cedar door was made, 
and it was richly gilt and carved, and before it hung 
a veil of the fineſt ſilk and linen, curiouſly embroi- 
dered with hiſtorical and other repreſentations in pur- 

le, ſcarlet, and a variety of other colours, in the 

igheſt perfettion. | 
The cheru- The king cauſed two golden cheru- 
bims bims to be made, and he placed them in 
the holy of holies, and dedicated them to the Lord. 
They were each five cubits in height, and their 
wings, which were five cubits long, being ſtretched 
out, touched the walls on the north and ſouth ſides; 
and the other wings, joining each other, formed a 


In Hebrew, the word þaijom is uſed to ſignify any great col- 
lection of waters; and in this place the word baijom [ſea] ſignifies a 
eveſſe] containing a great quantity of water. In 1 Kings vii. 26. 
we read, that this ſea contained zws thouſand 
2 | 


i 


baths: now a bath | 


covering for the holy ark. The ſuperb and curious 
workmanſhipof theſe cherubims, is beyond the power 
of deſcription. "The doors were twenty cubits broad, 
and of a proportionable height, and overlaid with 
beaten gold; with which precious metal\even the 
floor of the temple was entirely covered. Before 
the entrance of this place was hung a rich curtain. 
In ſhort, nothing was omitted which could add ſplen- 

dor and magnificence to this aſtoniſhing ſtrutture. 
Solomon being informed that a man in Tyre, 
named Chyram, was highly celebrated for his {kill 
in the manufacture of metals, ſent thither to engage 
Q 


him. This man was alſo an ingenious architect. 


father of Chiram was an Iſraelite by extraction, and 
his mother was of the tribe of Naphtali. The moſt 
difficult and curious work was aſſigned to this arti- 
ficer, who caſt two hollow pillars, the braſs of which 
was four fingers thick; they were eighteen cubits 
high, and twelve in circumference. Upon the top 
of cach of theſe pillars was formed a chapiter of 
braſs, five cubits high. Theſe were overſpread with 
a kind of braſs net- work; below them were lilies of 
the ſame device, and under theſe, two rows of pome- 
granates depended, an hundred in each row. The 
pillars were fixed in the entrance of the porch of the 
temple, and that on the right hand fide was called 
Jachin, and the other Boaz. 

Chiram made a veſſel of molten braſs, The braſen 
bearing ſome reſemblance to a globe ſe- fe. 
vered in the middle, and from its extraordinary 
magnitude it was called the ſea. It meaſured ten cu- 
bits from ſide to fide, and the metal was four fingers 
thick. It was ſupported by a twiſted pillar, meaſur- 
ing one cubit in circumference. At the baſe of this 
pillar were placed the figures of twelve bulls and 
oxen, ſo diſpoſed, that three faced the caſt, three the 
welt, three north, and three ſouth. The veſſel called 
the ſea *, would contain three thouſand baths; and 
each bath is eſtimated to be nearly equal to ten Eng- 
liſh pottles. He made ten braſen baſes, of equal 
dimenſions, with ſquare ſides: the length of them 
was five cubits each, the breadth four, and the height 
ſix. To each baſe were made four pillars or ſupport- 
ers, and the parts which were ſeparately caſt, were 
ſo nicely compatted and incorporated, that each baſe 
and its pillars appeared to be one entire piece of 
work. The figures of a bull, a lion, an eagle, andꝭ 
other repreſentations, were wrought upon the baſes; 
the pillars, and the plates of the borders were 
adorned with correſponding images. The whole 
was mounted on a carriage of four wheels, each a 
cubit and a half over; the wheels, ſpokes, nave, and 
every other part being caſt, and put together with 
ſurpriſing ingenuity, Emboſſed work was intro- 
duced, in repreſentation of hands, ſhoulders, the 
paws of lions, talons of eagles, and branches of palm- 


—__ 


was the ſame with the ephah, and contained eight gallons ; ſo that, 
according to this computation, the ſea here mentioned held fixteen 
thouſand gallons. 


trees; 
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trees, for the purpoſe of making good the angles; 
and reſts were formed for ter wo. the lavers. To 
cach of theſe baſes was made a laver of the ſame 
metal, being four cubits high, and of an equal meca- 
fare in diameter. The lavers, cach of which would 
contain forty baths, being placed on the baſes, were 
depoſited in the temple ; five being diſpoſed on the 
north, and five on the ſouth fide, facing the eaſt. 
The braſen ſea was alſo depoſited in the building ; 
and it was aſſigned to the uſe of the prieſts, who were 
to waſh their — and feet therein, previous to their 
approaching the altar. The lavers were made ule of 
for cleanſing the entrails and other parts of the vic- 
tims deſtined for the holocauſts. 

The altar of He conſtructed a braſen altar, meaſur- 
braſs. ing twenty cubits long, twenty broad, and 
ten in depth, on which the burnt-offerings were made, 
and provided water-pots, fleſh-hooks, and boilers, of 
the ſame metal; and, in ſhort, all the utenſils apper- 
taining to the religious ceremony. Solomon cauſed 
an immenſe number of tables to be made of various 
forms and ſizes, and of ineſtimable value; and one, 
which was larger than the reſt, was entire] y compoled 
of pure gold, and on this was placed the ſhew-bread ; 
on the other tables were placed twenty thouſand vel- 
ſels and cups of gold, and forty thouſand of ſilver. 

The candle- In conformity to the injunttion given by 
flicks. Moles, Solomon provided twelve thouſand 
candleſticks, one of them, according to the direttion 
of the law, held lights, which were kept conſtant] 
burning. This candleſtick was placed on the ſout 
ſide, oppoſite the table for the ſhew-bread, which was 
on the north, and in the middle was the golden altar. 
The ark of the covenant was kept in. the holy of 
— which was divided from the fore-part of the 
temple. 

Cups, &c. Solomon alſo cauſed eighty thouſand 
wine cups, ten thouſand goblets, and other veſſels of 
various forms, to be made in gold, and twenty thou- 
land in filver. He alſo provided twenty thouſand 
of the golden meaſures, called the Mofaical Hin and 
Aſſaran, and forty thouſand of the ſame in filver; 
eighty thouſand golden diſhes and plates for ſteeping 
flour in upon the altar, and double that number in 
filver; twenty thouſand golden cenſers for incenſe, 


and fifty thouſand other cenſers for conveying fire 


from the great to the ſmaller altar. 


- Robes ard This Frent king further provided one 
muſical in- thouſan ſacerdotal robes, with ephods, 


uments.. ſuits of precious ſtones and other appen- 
dages; but there was no crown except that, on Thich 
Moſes had inſcribed the name of the Almighty : ten 
thouſand ſilken veſts, and a like number of purple 
girdles for the prieſts; two hundred thouſand trum- 
E agreeable to the directions of Moſes, and the 
ame number of ſilver ſtoles, for the uſe of the Le- 


vites, whoſe office was to chant hymns ſacred to the 
praiſe of God; and four hundred thouſand harps, 


pfalteries, and other muſical inſtruments for accom- 


Called alſo The Tabernacle of the Congregation,” which, * 
for the prevention of ſchiſm, and to make the tewple the centre of 
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. the voice, which were formed of a compo- 
ition of gold and ſilver: in ſhort, nothing was omit- 
ted which wealth and induſtry could add to this glo- 
rious work, to manifeſt the zeal of the founder to- 
wards the Almighty, and inſpire others with corre- 
ſpondent aftettions. That part of the temple wherein 
the prieſts only were to be admitted, was guarded by 
a fence three leet high: the ſpace which was for the 
reception of ſuch of the public as came with the pu- 
rity and qualification 2 by the law, was a 
— court, with ſpacious galleries, and four 
uperb gates opening to the eaſt, weſt, north, and 
ſouth ; and thele gates were plated with gold. 

For the purpole of eretting this temple, the moſt 
aſtoniſhing hollows were filled up; for the earth was 
raiſed four hundred cubits,” in order to form it on 
a level with the furface of the rock on which the 
building was raiſed. The edifice was environed with 
a double cloiſter, ſupported by two ranges of pillars, 
each of which was hewn, in an intire piece, from the 
rock. Theſe cloiſters were wainſcotted with cedar, 
the doors were compoſed of filver, and the roof was 
fret-work. This ſtupendous undertaking was com- 

leted in ſeven years; and, conſidering the magni- 
cence and ingenuity ſo aſtoniſhingly diſplayed, it 
may juſty be faid to have been the work of ages 
compriſed within that period. 

The temple being bxought to a ſtate of , 
perfection, Solomon diſpatched letters to funmons of 
the elders of Iſrael, and the principals of the people to 
the different tribes, requeſting them to J*valem- 
ſummon the people to 9 — — in order to view 
the temple, and to aſſiſt in removing the Ark of Al- 
liance thither. In the ſeventh month, which the 
Hebrews call Thuri, and the Macedonians Hyper- 


beretæus, the populace aflembled ; and this was the 


time for celebrating the feaſt of the tabernacles, which 
was the moſt ſolemn feſtival obſerved by the Iſrael- 
ites. The holy ark, the tabernacle of Moſes* and 
the ſacred veſſels belonging to the altar, were con- 
veyed into the temple by the prieſts, preceded by the 
king, the people, and the Levites, who ſprinkled the 
way with the blood of the victims for ſacrifice, and 
perfumed the air with incenſe, the fragancy of which 
extended to a great diſtance; and it was of ſo grate- 
ful and reviving a quality, that though the populace 
had danced and ſung all the way, they reached the 
temple without any ſenſation of fatigue ; and they 
concluded that the Almighty had deſcended to con- 
ſecrate the temple, which was dedicated to his wor- 


ſhip. 
Having reached the holy of holies, the Theart, 4 
place deſtined for the reception of the conveyed-w 
ark, the people drew back, and left the Wualen. 
prieſts to convey it into the oracle, where they fixed 
it under the two cherubims, which had been made 
with the points of their wings extending each to the 
other; ſo that the ark, which ſtood juſt beneath, ap- 
peared to be covered and protetted thereby. th 


devotion, was now taken down, and depoſited in the treaſury, where 
it — till the taking of Jeruſalem by the Chaldeans. 
q the 


4 


had been delivered by God on mount Sinai. 


dence over the ſtate, it would be abſu 
 *when the whole Bible is one continued hiſtory of it. In this dedi- 


cation of the firft temple Solomon addrefſes a prayer to-God, that che 
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the ark were depoſited the two ſtone tables, which 
had the ten commandments engraven on PA _ 
n the 
ſantluary were alſo placed the candleſticks, table, and 
olden altar, diſpoſed in the ſame manner as they 
— had been in the tabernacle, when daily 
ſacrifices were offered up. Directly oppoſite to 
the door was placed the braſen altar, that the gran- 
deur of the worſhip on the other fide might be the 
better ſeen. In the temple were likewiſe depoſited, 
all "> the remainder of the holy utenſils and 
veſſels. $7 
The moſt reſpeAful care having been taken to 
lace the ark in a proper manner, and the prieſts 
eing retired, a cloud deſcended, which ſo obſcured 
the view, that they ſcarcely ſaw each other: but its 
effects were ſo benign, that they appeared as not pro- 
ceeding from a common cauſe, but an intimation of 
the divine pleaſure, and of the deſcent of God to 
dwell in the temple. | 
Prayer of As the people were deliberating on this 
Solomon. event, Solomon aroſe, and with equal 
dignity and devotion, prayed as follows : © O God, 
who dwelleſt in eternity, thou who haſt created this 
world, the heavens, earth, air, and the ſea, from no- 
thing ; who filleſt all nature with thine unbounded 
and incomprehenſible greatneſs ; look with compaſ- 
ſion on us who have built a temple to the glory of 
thy name. May our prayers be heard, O God, and 
ourſacrifices accepted: though thou art omnipreſent 
be particularly with thy ſervants. Nothing is hi 
from thee : from thine heavens, then, attend to our 
petitions. Have mercy upon us, O God, who heareſt 
thoſe that conſtantly worſhip thee, and reverently 
love and ſerve thee. ö 
His addreſsto This prayer being ended, Solomon ad- 
the people. dreſſed the people on the providence and 
wer of the Almighty, informing them how, in vi- 
— and dreams, ſtrange things had been made 


known to David his father. reſpetting things paſt and 


to come, regarding himſelt, the name given him, his 
ſucceeding to the government, the railing the tem- 
ple, his family being eſtabliſhed, and the welfare of 
the people at large: And now, (ſaid wo ow many 
of he prophecies are fulhilled, be you thankful to 
the Lord, not only for preſent enjoyments, but for 
future promiſes ; and conſider the bleſſings beſtowed, 
as a prelude to greater yet to come.” | 


God is 
deity and the fupreme magiltrate of the Jews; in conſequence of 
whichthe governed them by an equal, or rather an 3 
providence. This extraordinary providence is repreſented as ad- 
miniſtered, 1. Over the ſtate in general: 2. Over private men in 
particular. And fuch a repreſentation we ſhould expect to find 
| Pas the nature of the republic; becauſe as an extraordinary provi- 
dence over the Rate neceſſarily follows God's being their tutela 
deity, an extraordinary providence'to particulars follows as —. 
— rom his being their ſupreme magiſtrate, As to this provi- 

to quote particular texts, 
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ented in the ſacred writings both as the tutelary 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| belicye.it-cxerciſed to individuals in particular. 
| - 


$ulomon's 
humble invo. 
cation and 
prayer to 

od. 


Thus ſaying, Solomon lifted up his 
hand, and looking towards the temple, 
exclaimed, ** What, O God! are the moſt 
ſplendid works of man, compared with 
x leaſt of thy bountics! How ſhalt thou, who want. 
eſt not our ſervices, be requited by thoſe who have 
nothing to beſtow! All we can offer is the tribute of 
our thanks and gratitude, a diſtinction by which men 
are honoured above thy other creatures ; which 
thanks I now render, for myſelf, my family, and my 
people, for thy bleſſings heaped upon us. Accept, 
then, the words of our mouths, as the only prelent 
method of expreſſing our duty, for thy mercy to my 
late father, who was raiſed by thee from the ſheep- 
fold to the throne, and for thy bounty to myſelf, in 
the ratification of thy moſt gracious promiſes and 
— — Continue to us, as toa choſen race, thy 
— L may the government remain uninterrupted 

Tk our family, for a ſucceſſion of ages, agreeable to thy 
promiſe to my father David. Grant this, O God; 
and may my people poſleſs thoſe virtues that may 
make them acceptable to thee. Condeſcend, O God, 
to make this temple the place of thy peculiar reſi- 
dence. I am ſenſible that the heavens and earth are 
too confined for thy majeſty ; much leſs can a build- 
ing of wood and ſtone, the work of mortal hands, be 
worthy of it: yet I cannot refrain from imploring 
thy protection of it. Preſerve it, O God, from the 
attacks of our enemies, and let thy poſſeſſion of it 
be its peculiar defence * : and if, in future time, the 
ſins of this people ſhall call aloud for thy judgments, 
let their humble ſupplications, and unfeigned repen- 
tance, in this thy houſe, be accepted as an atonement 
for their crimes. And I implore this mercy, O God, 
not only for the Hebrews, but for all people who 
ſhall worſhip thee in this place. Thus ſhall the 
world know that we are thy choſen people, and that 
this is thine habitation ; and it will — — that the 
Hebrews are devoutly anxious for a general diſtri- 
bution-of thy mercies.“ h 

Solomon having ſaid this, bowed to the 
ground, and having "worſhipped God, 
aroſe and offered a variety of ſacrifices, 
of the acceptance of which proof was er, gend 
given, by a flaſh of fire which deſcended 2 Lehe, 
to the altar, and conſumed the ſacrifices. The multi- 
tudes who ſaw this, conſidered it as a token that God 
acknowledged the temple, and approved the worſhip; 


Teſtimony of 
Gad's 

bation of $0- 
lomon's,pray- 


covenant between him and the people might remain firm and in- 
violate, and the old ceconomy be ſtill continued. Solomon in this 
petition, which with reſpe& to the given covenant we might pro- 
perly call a petition. of rights, ſpeaks the language of oue who ex- 
tended the temporal ſanction of the law to particulars and indivi- 
duals : for he deſires God, according 
« To render unto every man ac ng to all his ways.” 
is ĩt that be prays for the exertian of this extraotdi 

to particulars? At the very time when jt js adminiftering to the 
Kate in general: If there be in the land famine,” &c. The ne- 
— — is, that. as ſure as Salomon believed an extraor- 
diaary prov exeroiſed to the ſtate in general, ſo ſurely did he 


to the terms of the covenant, 
But when 
providence 


which 


QT BTSYYR 


Ss WW 
as * 


ing, ſinging, and 


which fo tranſported them, that they joined in one 
general adoration of the Deity. Solomon now re- 
turned thanks for fo perfect a teſtimony of God's 
favour, in which he intreated the people to join hun. 
He then recommended conſtant prayer to God, that 
they might {till experience his grace, by living righ- 
teous and holy lives, according to the laws of Moles; 
which would certainly render them the moſt happy of 
all people. He reminded them, that their happineſs 
could be only ſecured by what had acquired it, the 
prattice of juſtice and religion. He farther ſaid, it 
was not ſo eaſy to keep what they had obtained, as 
to procure what they wanted; and urged them not 
to lorſen, by miſcondutt, what their virtue had ac- 
quired. 
n Solomon having finiſhed his exhorta- 
tions, diſmiſſed the people, after an offer- 
ing of twelve thouſand calves, and 120 thouſand 
lambs ; on which all the Iſraelites, with their wives 
and children, were entertained, being the firſt blood 
The feat of {hed in the temple. Excluſive hereof, the 
tibernacles., feaſt of tabernacles was celebrated, at So- 
lomon's expence, before the temple ; which was very 
,- ap and magnificent, and continued for a fort- 
night, 

The hurry of puhlic buſineſs being ended, every 


- 
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one thought of returning home, after acknowledging I * | 
intended for a. watering place to thoſe who paſſed 


the benevolence, good conduct, and wiſdom of the 
king, and oliering prayers for his continued life, and 
the happineſs of his people. They returned rejoic- 
praiſing God: and the tediouſneſs 


* - 


The temple heing completed, Solomon The royal 
began to build a royal palace, which was race 
thirteen years in completing. He was nat ſo anxious 


relpecting the latter, as the former, which (as we have 


heretofore ſaid) was finiſhed in ſeven years, owing to 
the particular aid and bleſſing of God. The court 
of Solomon was greatly inferior to the temple, as the 
latter was deſigned for the immediate worſhip of God, 
the other for the reſidence of an earthly monarch : 
but it was adapted to its deſign, and a credit to the 
prince and people who built 1t. 

Solomon now repaired the walls of Je- 
ruſalem, to which he added towers and 
other ſecurities. He likewiſe built, in the >. 
land of the Philiſtines, the cities of Afar, Magedan, 
and Gazara. This laſt city, Pharaoh, king of 9. 
had heretofore taken, raſed it to the ground, and de- 
ſtroyed all the inhabitants; oO afterwards gave 1t to 
his daughter, on her marriage with Solomon, who 
cauſed it to he rebuilt as a city of ſtrength. He 
alſo built Betachora, Baleth, and other places 
pleaſing retirement, diſtinguiſhed for godd water, 
and pure air. Having taken poſſeſſion of the en- 
trance of the deſert towards Syria, he there eretted 
the mit city of Thamadora, by which name the 
Syrians ſtill call it; but the Greeks call it Palmyra. 

he city having ſeveral ſprings and fountains, was 


Repair of the 
wally of Jeru- 


through the deſert. It was fix days journey from 


| Babylon, two from Upper Syria, and one from the 


of their journey was alleviated by the joy of their | 


hearts, and the mutual good humour of the com- 


pany. 
God Soon after this, God appearcd again to 
Þ Solan i Solomon in 115 leep, when he heard a 


voice intimating, that his prayers and ſa- 
crifices were accepted; and that God would preferve 
him, and dwell in his temple, while himſelf, his ſuh- 
jects, and their poſterity, continued faithful in wor- 
ſhip, as his father David had done. On this condi- 
tion it was promiſed, that he ſhould reach the utmoſt 
ſublunary happineſs; Oat the poſſeſſion of the throne 
ſhould remain in bis family; and that the ſceptre 
ſhould for ever be ſwayed by a prince of the tribe 
of Judah: on the contrary, that if they thould de- 
part from their preſent worſhip, and ſcek Sr pete 
gods, the ſhould be cut off from the face of the 
earth, and be no more a diſtinet people; but being 
harraſſed by war, and other calamities, ſhould wan- 
der as exiles and vagabonds through the world. 80. 
lomon learnt from = voice of God, that, if his peo- 


ple apoſtatiſed, the new-building ſhould be deſtroyed, 


and burnt þy barbarians, and Jeruſalem laid in aſhes 
by an unrelenting foe; ſo that amazement ſhould 
ariſe from the extremity of the diſtreſs, that a people 
lately ſo favoured of heaven, and fo diſtinguiſhed dy 
their riches and ſplendor, ſhould at once fink to 
ſuch utter contempt : to which themſelves would an- 
{wer, that the forſaking their God, and abandoning 
the religion of their forefathers, and their country, 
bad brought that judgment upon them. 


| ing him had not exceeded the fat. 


Euphrates. | 


Between mqunt Libanus aad the City Tre Ca- 
of Amathe, there yet dwelt a number of ites niade ui- 
Canaanites, who efuſed ſubmiſhon to the t. 
king of Iſrael; but at lepgihs Solomon compelled 
them to pay an annual tribute of a fixed number gf 
flaves, who were to till the land, and to do ther la- 
borious exerciſe; for the Hebrews engaged in no 
ſervile offices N thought diſhonourable for 
thoſe who had ſubdued ſo many natiqns, to do the 
work of captives. The diſpoſition of the Iſraelites 
was turned to arms, military exerciſes, the ule of 
horſes, chariots, &c. The Canaanites were kept to 
conſtant work, and fix hundred perſons were ap- 
pointed to ſuperintend them, and to ſee they did their 

My. . | | | ny 

At Ezion-Geber, a bay of Egypt on the The kitg's 
Red Sea, the king conſtrutted a number *%7- _/ 
of ſhips. This port is now named Berenice, and, is 
near the city of Elan, formerly deemed to be in the 
Hebrew juriſdiction. Tho Hiram greatly aſſiſted 
king Solomon in preparing his navy, ſending him 
mariners and pilots, who conducted Solomon's ofh- 
cers to Ophir, called the Land of Gold, where they 
collected four hundred talents of gold, which they 
carried to Solomon. 5 

So great a character had Solomon now Th: queen*or 
obtained for his virtue and knowledge, Fthiopirnfis 
that Nicaulis, queenof Egypt and Exhiopia, 
who was alſo diſtinguiſhed for her wiſdom, was de- 
firous of viſiting him, doubtfal if the reports concerh- 
Vhen ſhe had 

deliberated 
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deliberated ſome time on the matter, ſhe came to a 
reſolution, and deſpiſed the inconvenience and dan- 
ger of a long voyage, that her judgment might be 
convinced of the truth of what ſhe had heard. Thus 
refolved, ſhe proceeded towards Jeruſalem with a 
. moſt ſumptuous equipage, having in her train many 
camels laden with precious ſtones, gold, and per- 
fumes. When ſhe arrived, Solomon received her 
with all the diſtindtion due to her high rank; and fo 
eaſily reſolved the difficult queſtions ſhe put to him, 
that ſhe was loſt in wonder to find the reality ſo much 
exceed the report. The ſplendor of the royal pa- 
lace, the order and regularity of the edifice, and the 
king's ſagacious management of the building of it, 
were all matter of aſtomſhment to her. The grove 
of Lebanon, which was deemed the maſter-picce of 
the building; charmed her highly; nor was ſhe leſs 
pleaſed with the ceconomyof the houſehoid, the re- 
gularity of the entertainments, and the ſingular grace 
which accompanied all that Solomon did. The fight 
of the daily ſacrifices, and the devotion with which 


the prieſts and Levites 1 their worſhip, af- 
ure. 


forded her great plea This matter was con- 
ſtantly in her thoughts; and when ſhe had pondered 
on the ſubjett a long time, ſhe addreſſed the king to 
the following purport : 

* Illuftrious ſovereign! There is ſo much of doubt 
and uncertainty in common report, that when this re- 
port verges on the extreme of good or evil, we are 
conſtrained to with-hold our aſſent to it; but in re- 
ſpett to your intellectual faculties and diſtinguiſhed 
glory, common fame, ſo far from having exceeded 
the fact, hath fallen far ſhort of it; and Iam this day 
a witneſs of that real dignity, which I thought had 
been heretofore exceeded in deſcription. The He- 
brews are bleſſed, the friends and ſubjetts of Solo- 


mon are bleſſed, who are continual witneſſes of his 


wiſdom; and all praiſe be rendered to God, for or- 


daining ſo worthy a prince rule over this nation“.“ 


This ſpeech being delivered, the queen preſented 
to Solomon twenty talents of gold, beſides precious 
ſtones, ſpices and perfumes, to a great amount. Tra- 
dition hkewiſe reports, that ſhe gave him a root of 


balſam, the firſt of the kind that had ever been 


brought into Judea, where it has ſo greatly thrived 
{ince that time. Solomon was not deficient in mak- 
ing proper returns to the queen of ſuch preſents as 
he thought might pleaſe her, and he even prevented 
*her wiſhes in every thing that he conceived would 
yield her ſatis faction. The queen returned to her own 
country, ſoon after this mutual exchange of preſents. 
Gold brought At this period, Solomon's ſhips arrived 

ſea from from Ophir (named the Land of Gold), 


i. 


of pirfe-wood; which laſt was uſed, partly to ſupport 


— 


fhat the government of the Jews was only a vice-royalty, may 
be inferred from this circumſtance : The throne and kingdom of 
Judea is all along exprefily declared to be God's throne” and 


God's kingdom.” Thus the queen of Sheba, who viſited Solo- 


mon to be iaftruted in his wiſdom, and doubtleſs had been inform- 


bringing rich ſtones, and great quantities 


the palace and temple, and partly in the conſtruttion 
of pſalteries, harps, and cymbals, on which the Le- 
vites ſung and played to the glory of God. For ſize 
and beauty, Solomon had never ſeen ſuch wood be- 
fore ; but it ſhould be remembered, that this is not 
what 1s uſually called pine, being more glofly and 
white, and having fome reſemblance in the grain to 
that of a fig-tree, * 

Solomon received by this fleet, fb hundred and 
ſixty· ix talents of gold, excluſive of preſents from 
the kings and governors of Arabia; and the mer- 
chants had their uſual adventures. The king order- 
ed two hundred targets to be caſt of this gold, which 
hy 1 each ſix hundred ſhekels, and were hung up 
in the principal hall in the grove of Lebanon. Even 
the cups that Solomon drank 'out of were made of 
beaten gold, adorned with ſtones of value; and of 
this rich metal, his common utenſils were made. In 
the above traffic, no money paſſed; Solomon ſend- 
ing his own ſhips from the ſea of Tarſus, and receiv- 
ing in exchange negroes, gold, filver, ivory, apes, 
&c. This voyage, the going and returning, uſually 
took up three years. | 

The fame of Solomon's wiſdom and 

randeur was now ſo extended, that the 
overeigns of many kingdoms wiſhed to from foreign 
ſee him; and loſt no opportunity of teſ- potentates, 
tifying their regard by the preſents they ſent him, 
which conſiſted of gold, filver, purple robes, per- 
fumes, and ſpices, with chariots, horſes, and mules, 
the laſt of uncommon ſtrength and beauty. The 
king had now a thouſand chariots, and twelve thou- 
ſand horſes, which were rode by young men admi- 
rably ſkilled to manage them. Theſe youths were 
all dreſſed in purple, and when the fun ſhone on their 
hair, which was intermixed with threads of gold, 
it had a moſt beautiful effect. Solomon uſed to ride, 
dreſſed in white, in a chariot, attended by theſe men 
having arms and quivers, to a pleaſant houſe he ha 
near the city, in which he much delighted, for the 
beauty of its gardens, walks, and fountains. 

Solomon was of fo quick a penetration, that it may 


Solom on's 
magniticence, 
and preſents 


be ſaid he ſcarcely ſuffered the moſt minute improve- 


ment, either for uſe or ornament, to eſcape him. He 
cauſed all the public roads leading to the palace at 
Jeruſalem, to be regularly paved with a black ſtone; 
and to. this he was induced by the double conſidera- 
tion of diſplaying his own magnificence, and contri- 
buting to the convenience of the public. He kept 
but few chariots at Jeruſalem, but diſperſed great 
numbers at different towns, which were called the 
Chariot-towns, and at theſe neue they were kept 
free of expence. The profuſion of filver which was 
at Jeruſalem is not to be deſcribed; and cedars, 


which had before been known only in Judea, were 


ed by him of the true nature of his kingdom, compliments him in 
theſe wards: ** Bleſſed be the Lord thy God, which delighted in 
thee to ſet thee © on his throne,” to be king . for the Lord thy God:; 
as it js read, 2 Chron, ix, 8, a 
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now to be met with as frequently as mulberry trees. 
He commiſſioned certain Egyptian merchants to 
purchaſe a number of chariots, with two horſes to 
each, at the rate of ſixty ſilver drachmas for every 
carriage and pair of horſes: and theſe he ſent as 
reſents to the king of Syria, and other ſovereigns 
beyond the Euphrates. 
Wade It is indiſputable that Solomon was 
gience to the — ſuperior to any monarch who had 
divine com- g raced a throne, in piety, wiſdom, juſtice, 
power, other eminent qualities : but 
it is equally certain, that by acting contrary to the 
law of Moles, and the religious and legal inſtitutions 
of his anceſtors, he blaſted the hopes which his ex- 
emplary conduct in the early part of life had in- 
ſpired. His ungovernable attachment to women was 
ach, that, not contented with thoſe of his own coun- 
try, he took the Tyrians, Sidonians, Ammonites, and 
others, in dirett violation of the law of Moſes. The 
prohibition of the Hebrews intermarrying with fo- 
reign women, was made on the wiſe conſideration 
that women profeſſing an idolatrous religion might 
ſeduce men from the true God. Solomon contratted 
marriage with no leſs than ſeven hundred women 
who were deſcended of the moſt exalted families, an 
one of them was daughter to the king of Egypt ; and 
he had three hundred concubines. So hunted 
was he by thele women, that, to prove his tenderneſs 
and affettion, he yielded to their impious examples. 
He lapſes into As his age increaſed, the powers of his 
idolatry, mind were impaired in proportion to thoſe 
of his body ; and as he became indifferent in his duty 
to Almighty God, he was induced with the leſs difh- 
culty to adopt the abominable mode of worſhip, which 
was exerciſed and recommended by his women“. 
His conduR, in regard to the other ſex, was not 
his firſt breach of duty, for he tranſgreſſed the law 
by cauſing the figures of the twelve bulls to be 
placed round the pedeſtal of the braſen ſea, and 
afterwards cauſing the lions to be fixed on the ſteps 
of the throne, In his own family he had an 
an inſtance of the moſt eminent piety, honour, and 
virtue, in the perſon of his father, whoſe diſtinguiſhed 
ualities were recommended as an example, by a 
divine viſitation during his <P> to which he was 
inſtrutted to adhere, on the penalty of, incurring the 
divine vengeance. He di — theſe inſtruc- 
tions, and the conſequence was an ignominious death. 


Prophecy of After this, the Almighty, by the agency 
. — of a _— communicated —— 
aten that he ſhould meet a retribution for his 


iniquities: but that, in conſideration of the promiſe 
po to his father, by the Almighty, he ſhould not 
deprived of the government, which ſhould be 


—— — 


© Had we not the authority,of the ſacred hiſtorian, as well as 
others, it would hardly be credible that Solomon, who built the 
temple, and conſecrated it by the fineſt prayer that ever came from 


the mouth of a mere man; who had ſuch frequent viſions of the Al- 

mighty, and was favoured with ſuch inconteſtable evidence of the 

W hy divine Being; we ſay, after ſuch favours and quali- 
O. 8. 
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| deſerted him, before he could be 
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tranſmitted to his ſon, who ſhould, however, be = 
niſhed for the crimes of his father : the prophet far- 
ther ſaid, that ten of the tribes ſhould revolt from 
his ſucceſſor, but that from à regard to his grand. . 
father, and the temple at Jeruſalem, the other two 
ſhould preſerve their allegiance. The king became 
exceedingly diſtreſſed, in the idea of being removed 
from the eminence of temporal grandeur and feli- 
city, to the extremity of miſery. 


Not long after this meſſage had been 444 becomes 
pronounced by the prophet, the Almighty 2 N 


was pleaſed to create a powerful and vin- 
dictive enemy to Solomon, in the perſon of Adad, 
who was a native of Idumæa, and a deſcendant of 
the royal line. When the Iſraelites conquered Idu- 
maa, Joab, whom David had appointed to the com- 
mand of the army, cauſed all the males capable of 
bearing arms, who could be found within the ſpace 
of ſix months, to be put to death. Adad, who was 
at this time-very young, eſcaped to the dominions of 
Pharaoh, king of Egypt, who gave him a gracious re- 
ception, and, beſides houſes and lands, appointed 
him a revenue: and he conceived ſo high an eſteem 
for him, that, in proceſs of time, he gave him in mar- 
riage to his ſiſter * 4 who bore to him a fon, 
whom Pharaoh cauſed to be brought up with his own 
children. Upon intelligence being brought into 
Egypt that David and Joab were deceaſed, Adad re- 
queſted the permiſſion of the king to return to his 
native country; where he intended to foment an in- 
ſurrettion, in revenge for the cruel maſlacres perpe- 
trated in the early part of his life. Pharaoh repeat- 
edly urged him to relate the motive of his defire to 
relinquiſh the protection of his beſt friend, but was 
not able to obtain a fatisfattory reply. 
The iniquities of Solomon now calling aloud for 
vengeance, the Almighty inclined Pharaoh to yield 
to the ſolicitation of Adad; who repaired to Idumæa 
with a reſolution to raiſe a rebellion againſt Solo- 
mon : but, obſerving the garriſons to be exceedingly 
{trong, and the whole country in an excellent ſtate 
of defence, he judged that he could not effect his 
urpoſe by ſurpriſe; and adjourned to Syria, where 
— united with a man named Rezon, the leader of a 
deſperate banditti, who was a fugitive from his maſ- 
ter, Adadezer, king of Zobah. In conjunction with 
this man, he ſubdued that part of Syria, and having 
cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed king, he commit- 
ted great ſlaughter upon the Iſraelites, and obtained 
immenſe booty, during the reigi.of Solomon, 
Jeroboam, the ſon of Nebat, was left at —— — 
an early age to the direction of his mo- aud 1255 
ther: and as he advanced towards man- oy | 
hood, being obſerved by Solomon as a ie. 


over the ten 


fications beſtowed on this man, it almoſt exceeds belief that he ſhould 

fall into idolatry through any ſnare or temptation. Surely, all his 
recollection muſt have failed him, and his memory mult have totally 
ilty of ſuch monſtrous ingrati- 
tude and wickedneſs! Hence we may ſee, how frail, how impotent, 
the brighteſt and wiſeſt of men ate, when left to themſel ves 


Rr youth 


— 


1:8 


| youth of a gencrous diſpoſition, he appointed him 


{uperintendent of the improvements making to the 


walls of Jeruſalem; and as a reward for the punttual 


diſcharge of his duty in this office, the king inveſted 
him with the military command of the tribe of Joſeph. 
As he was departing on ſome occaſion from the city, 
he was « Soy, the prophet Ahijah, the Shilomite, 
who having called him to a retired ſpot, took hold of 
his garment, and rent it in twelve parts: he ordered 
him to take ten of the pieces, according to the will 
of the Lord, who, as a puniſhment for having attached 
himſelf to — women and ideal gods, had 
determined to take the government from Solomon; 
adding, that in conſideration of the romiſe to David, 
two of the tribes would continue their allegiance to 
the ſon of Solomon. 'The prophet exhorted Jero- 


boam to the rigid obſervance of the laws, and the , 


ious example of David, and carefully to avoid thoſe 
iniquities which had produced the reprobation of 
Solomon, as the certain means of eſcaping a ſimilar 
tate. 
This prediction of the prophet much elated the 
ſpirits of. Jeroboam, who being naturally of a turbu- 
lent and ambitious temper, immediately declared his 
intentions, and endeavoured to ſpirit up the army 
to an inſurrettion ; but Solomon being early apprit- 
ed of theſe practices, gave orders for apprehending 
him; whereupon Jeroboam judged it prudent to de- 
camp, and he took refuge in the dominions of Shi— 
ſhack, king of E pe ; 

It 1s indifoute e that Solomon was the richeſt, 
and, if we except the crimes he was led into, in the 
decline of life, by his violent paſhon for women, the 
wiſeſt ſovereign upon earth. Having reigned eighty 
years, he expired at the age of ninety-four, and was 
interred at Jeruſalem “. 


EA FP. BU 


SOLOMON :s fucceeded in the Government by his Son 
 REHOBOAM. Ten Tribes ſpouſe the Cauſe of 
FEROBOAM, by whom they are 1 uced to the Wor- 
Ship of Idols. REHOBOAM alſo becomes an Apo- 
fate from the ALMIGHTY. | 


Rehotoam EHOBOAM, the ſon of Solomon, by 
fucceeds Solo- Naama, an Ammonitiſh woman, ſuc- 
mon 35 Kies ceeded to the throne. Upon the deceaſe 


of the king, ſome of the principal people ſtrongly 


w__ the return of Jeroboam, who ſpeedily repaired 
to S 


ichem ; to which place Rehoboam had allo ad- 


Journed for the purpoſe of declaring himſelf the ſuc- 


ceſſor to the throne, under the ſanction of the una- 


— 


»Oor author's account differs widely from that given in ſerip- 
ture of the reign and age of Solomon : the ſacred hifforian informs 
us, that he reigned forty years; which, added to nineteen, the time 


ven he ſucceeded to the throne, makes his age to be no more than 


nine. 2 1 42. 
They adviſe him to acknowledge that his father had greatly 


— 
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nimous ſuffrages of the people. Jeroboam joined 
divers of the princes and leading people in an appli- 
cation to Rehoboam, whom they adviſed to adopt a 
mild government; obſerving that, in ſome inſtances, 
Solomon had been rather oppreſhve; and that inſtead 
of rendering himſelf an objett of terror to his ſub- 
jects, his ſafety and happinels required him to regu- 
late his condald in ſuch a manner as to obtain an ac- 
quieſcence to the meaſures of his government, from 
an unfeigned affettion to his perſon, rather than a 
dread of his power. Rehoboam delayed making a 
reply for three days: and this circumſtance was the 


foundation of a jealouſy among the people, who con- 


ſidered that an immediate compliance with ſo reaſon- 
able a requeſt, would not have been refuſed by a 
prince diſpoſed to 2 the happineſs of his ſub- 
jets. They reflected, however, that the ſuſpenſion 
did not imply an abſolute denial, and waited the event 
with favourable expettations. 

Rehoboam ſummoned the counſellors 
and friends of his late father, and requeſted 
their advice as tothe reply he ſhould make. 
They recommended him to behave with a ouniti of 

racious humility on this occaſion; ob- Lu dee 
— , that ſuch condutt would have a more fa- 
vourable influence than a rigid obſervance of the for- 
malites of ſtate, But ſo infatuated was this young 
prince by the charms of his new ſtation, that, rejettin 
the wholeſome counſel he had received, he applie 
for the ſentiments of ſome perſons of his own age and 
diſpoſition. They adviſed him to anſwer, * That 
they ſhould feel more weight from his little finger, 
than they had done from the loins of his father ; that 
if they had been oppreſſed before, the oppreſſion 
ſhould be increaſed ; and that if whips were the in- 
ſtruments of chaſtiſement made uſe of by his prede- 
cellor, he would himſelf inflict a more painful diſ- 
cipline by chaſtiſing them with ſcorpionst. In the 
utmoſt anxiety of hope and fear, the people aſſem- 
bled on the third day : when the king delivered the 
anſwer, preciſely in the words which the young men 
had recommended. Thus, by the provi- Revolt of the 
dence of the Lord, was the prediction of tn tribes. 
the prophet Ahijah fulfilled. The people unani- 
mouſly cried out, © We renounce all allegiance to 
the houſe of David. If it is his defire, let the king 
poſſeſs the temple which was conſtrutted by his fa- 
ther, but we are no longerthe ſubjetts of Rehoboam.” 

This was the prelude of a general ſedition, which 
became ſo violent, that upon an officer of the king's 
treaſury being ſent forth to appeaſe the multitude, 
by attributing the cauſe of the revolt to the raſh ad- 
vice of ſome inconſiderate young men, without per- 
mitting him to urge any exculpatory arguments, they 
ſtoned him to death. The king apprehending that 


He commits a 
fatal error by 
preferring the 


oppreſſed them, and at the ſame time to declare that he would act 
in a far more tyrannical and oppreſſive manner. But it was ſtill 
worſe, to acknowledge that his father had treated the Iſraelites 
like beafts of burden, but he would uſe them in a far more cruel 
manner; and inſtead of common whips, uſe thoſe full. of thorns or 
pieces of iron, which would tear their very fleſh in pieces, hi 
- $ 


* 


Chap. IV.] - 


his life was in danger, mounted his chariot, and 
made all poſſible expedition to Jeruſalem. The tribes 
of Judah and Benjamin continued in allegiance to 
him, but the others revolted to Jeroboam, and de- 
clared that they would never again acknowledge the 
ſovereignty of a deſcendent of David. Rehoboam 
muſtered one hundred and eighty thouſand men, and 
with this force he propoſed to proſecute a war againſt 
the ten tribes who had deſerted his cauſe, till he 
ſhould compel them to obedience. During the pre- 
rations for this intended enterprize, a prophet of 
Godexhorted him not to engage in a civil war, urging, 
that the defettion of the tribes was an event, whic 
for juſt ends had been produced by the providence of 
the Almighty. | 
dem of. Jeroboam conſtrutted a palace at Sa- 
— ido. Chem, where he eſtabliſhed his reſidence, 
latry at Dan and he afterwards built another at Penuel. 
and Bethel. On the approach of the feaſt of the taber- 
nacles, he refletted, that if his people ſhould repair 
to Jeruſalem to celebrate that feſtival, the ceremonies 
of religion might ſo far operate on their minds, as to 
induce them to acknowledge allegiance to their late 
ſovereign, whereby both his life and government 
would be in imminent danger. On theſe conſidera- 
tions he determined to erett two temples, one at 
Bethel, and the other at Dan, which is ſituated near 
the head of the Leſſer Jordan. Having conſecrated 
the golden image of a calf in each of theſe buildings, 


he allembled the ten tribes under his command, ſe- 


duced them into their idolatrous worſhip, and, by 
this act of diſobedience to the commands and laws of 
God, Jeroboam was the primary cauſe of the civil 
wars, bondage and other calamities, which they ex- 
1 and allo of the deſtruttion of his own fa- 
mily. | 
The cities of Bethlehem, Etan, Tekoa, 
hoboam. Bethzar, Shoca, Adullam, Ipa, Mareſha, 
* Adoraim, Lachiſh, Azekah, Zorah, Ajalon, 
and Hebron, were built in the tribe of Judah by 
Rehoboam, beſides many other towns of equal con- 
ſideration within the tribe of Benjamin. He ap- 
pointed governors and eſtabliſhed garriſons in theſe 
places, which he amply ſupplied with corn, wine, oil, 
and every other neceſſary for defence and mainte- 
nance. The intolerable oppreſſion of Jeroboam oc- 
caſioned great numbers of the prieſts, Levites, and 
the laity, to repair to Jeruſalem, for the advantage of 
paying adoration to the true God, inſtead of the 
golden calves which their king had compelled them 
to RP and in the — of three years, the 
wer of Rehoboam was augmented in a very con- 
iderable degree. The firſt wife of Rehoboam was 
his kinſwoman, and by her he had three children. 
He married another relation named Maachab, who 
was daughter to Thamar, the daughter of Abſalom; 
ſhe bore to him Abijah. He had eighteen wives, and 
thirty concubines; and theſe women. bore to him 
twenty-eight ſons and ſixty daughters. He intended 
that Abijah ſhould ſucceed him in the government; 
and to his care he entruſted his treaſure, and ap- 
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— him to ſuperintend his ſeveral places of 
rength. It generally happens, that proſperity pro- 
duces a corruption of manners; and this was the caſe 
with Rehoboam ; for as his power increaſed, he gave 
additional latitude to the prattice of vice. As it is 
uſual for the multitude to be influenced by the con- 
duct of their ſuperiors, the licentious example of 
Rehoboam ſeduced his ſubjetts into a profanation of 
the commandments of God. 


e A: 


FERUSALEM is beſieged and taken by SHISHAK 
King of EGYPT. The Temple plundered. The 
Death of REHOBOAM, after whom his Son 
ABI FAH aſcends the Throne. Terrible denunciation 
of the Prophet ANT FAH againſt FEROBOAM, 
and his Houfe. | 


HISHAK, king of Egypt, was cho- $hifhak in- 

ſen by the Almighty as an inſtrument vades Judea, 
of vengeance upon Rehoboam; and not iE 1 
Seſoſtris, as Herodotus aſſerts. When fyoilsthe tem- 
Rehoboam was in the fifth year of his be. 
reign, Shiſhak marched againſt him with a nume- 
rous army, chiefly compoſed of Ethiopians and 
Africans, and ſuppoſed to contain twelve hundred 
chariots, ſix thouſand horſe, and forty thouſand foot, 
with which he attacked and ſubdued the Iſraelites; 
and having eſtabliſhed garriſons in ſeveral fortified. 
towns, which had ſurrendered to him, he laid fiege 
to Jeruſalem, where Rehoboam and his people were 
blocked up. : 

In this exigency Rehoboam earneſtly ſupplicated. 
the Almighty to grant him victory over his enemies, 
but his prayers were rejected: and to increaſe his 
terror, the prophet Sameas informed. him, that the 
Lord had determined to withdraw his protection 
from ſuch as were degenerated into a ſtate of apoſtaſy. 
The prophet's words had ſuch an effect on the king 
and os people, that they — their ſins, 
and that their puniſhment was Jultly inflicted. Thus 
reduced to the moſt deſponding fituation, the kin 
was aſſured by the — het that their penitence would: 
be ſo far regarded by God, that he would not ſuffer 
them to be totally ruined, but that the Egyptians 
ſhould” hold them in bondage, in order that they 
might be convinced whether ſerving God or man 
was attended with the greater advantage. Terrified. 
by this declaration, Rehoboam ſurrendered the city 

on certain conditions: but, diſregarding the arti- 
cles of the ſtipulation, Shiſhak plundered the temple, 
and made prize of all the plate and other treaſure: 
which was dedicated to God, as well as that which 


| belonged to the king: he likewiſe ſeized the golden 


ſhields and bucklers of Solomon: the golden quivers 
which had been taken from the king of Sou 2h 
Vid, 
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David, beſides gold and filver to an immenſe 
value “. 

When Shiſhak had returned into the land of Egypt, 
Rehoboam cauſed a number of ſhields and bucklers 
to be made in braſs, and ſubſtituted them in the 
place of the golden ones which had been taken away. 
The ſucceeding part of the reign of Rehoboam was 
not — y any. remarkable event : and he 
died at the age of fifty-ſeven years, ſeventeen of 
which he held the ſovereign rule. He was a man of 
weak intelle&s and haughty diſpoſition, and ſuffered 
his kingdom and himſelf to be ruined by not follow- 
ing the good advice given him. He was interred 
among the kings at Jeruſalem, and ſucceeded by his 
ſon Abijah, in the eighteenth year after the ten tribes 
had ſubmitted to his government. 

Death # ©. edneſs exceeded all bounds. He daily 
child foretold fixed up altars in the high places, and 
by the pro- from the loweſt claſſes of the people cauſed 
46-8 rieſts to be ordained; for which inſults, 
God cauſed a merited judgment to fall heavily upon 
him and his family. At this period his ſon Obimes 


was afflicted with ſickneſs, and he ordered his wife to 


dreſs herſelf as a perſon in a private ſtation, and go 
to the prophet Ahijah, who had formerly predicted 
that he ſhould hiinſelf obtain the royal dignity. Go 
to the prophet (ſaid he and enquire whether the bo 
will be freed from his illneſs. She followed her hul- 
band's directions, and departed for Shilo, where the 
rophet then dwelt. During the time ſhe was upon 
er journey, Ahijah, whoſe fight was much im- 
paired by age, was addreſſed by a voice from hea- 
ven, informing him that the woman was coming to 
his houſe, and upon what occaſion; what queſtions 
ſhe would put to him. and what anſwers he ſhould 
return. When ſhe approached the door, he ſpoke 
to her as the wife of Jeroboain, and told her not to 
attempt to conceal who ſhe was, for that the power 
who had given him previo information of her ar- 
rival, and inſpired him will what he was about to ſay, 
could not be deceived. Return (ſaid he) to your 
huſband, and aſſure him that the Almighty hath thus 
ſpoken: © As I deprived the houſe 1 David of the 
regal authority, and from a mean ſtation in life ex- 
alted thee to the dignity of a throne ; and as thou haſt, 


— 


* Theſe prodigious treaſures, which David and Solomon had 
amaſſed, were a great incitement to Shiſhak to undertake this expe- 
dition ; and in five years after Solomon's death, they were all car- 
ried into Egypt. Hence we may learn what little dependence can 
be laid on riches, when the poſſeſſors of them turn their backs upon 
God the giver of them, and reject his worſhip and ſervice. 

+ Thgreaſon why Jeroboam ſent his own wife to conſult the 
prophet at Shiloh, was to keep the whole tranſaction an inviolable 
ſecret; for had it been divulged, his whole government might 
have been in danger: becauſe, if his ſubjects came to underſtand 
that he put no confidence in the golden calves, but had recourſe to 
the — 2 of Jehovah, they would forſake theſe ſenſeleſs idols, 
and return to the true worſhip of the God of Iſrael, whom they 
had ſv imprudently forſaken. The queen then was the only perſon 
he could place this confidence in. As a mother, he knew ſhe 


would be diligent in her inquiry ; and, as a wife, faithful in her 
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Let us return to Jeroboam, whoſe wick- 


[Book VIII. 


with the greateſt ingratitude, deſerted me, and im- 
piouſly put up gods of thy own invention, made hy 
the hands of men, and preferred them before the 
Creator of the univerſe, I will, therefore, immedi. 
atcly extirpate thee and thy houſe from the face of 
the earth, and give your carcaſes to be eaten by the 
dogs, and the birds of the air; and another king ſhall 
be in thy ſtead, who ſhall not ſuffer one man of thy 
family to remain alive; nor ſhall the people them- 
ſelves avoid puniſhment, for they ſhall be riven out 
of the happy land they inhabit, and be ſcattered be- 
yond the Euphrates, for imitating thy wickedneſs, 
and worſhipping thy gods in ſcorn of me and what 1 
have commanded. Haſten to your huſband, and 
inform him what I have now related: and as to the 
child, it ſhall expire the inſtant you enter the city, 
He ſhall be interred with a _ ſolemnity, and la- 
mented as the only part of Jeroboam's family who 
had not merited reprobation.” 

Terrified at what Ahijah had ſaid, ſhe departed 
with the utmoſt ſpeed, and on her arrival, ſhe was 
exceedingly afflicted to find the words of the prophet 
verified in regard to the child. She . 10 her 
huſband a circumſtantial account of what Ahi jah had 
communicated f. 


R 


JEROBOAM King of ISRAEL, is ſubdued by 
ABI FAH King of FJUDAH. The Death of ABI. 
AH. who is ſucceeded by ASA. JEROBOAM 

dies: and after him his Son VA DAB reigns. 
NADAB tis killed by BAASHA, who exterminate; 
the Family of FEROBOAM. | 


OTWITHSTANDING all theſe.puniſhments, 

Jeroboam ſtill continued to raiſe great forces, 
and offered battle to Abijah, who, in his father's 
right, then —— over the two tribes. As this 
prince was but little practiſed either in civil or mili- 
tary affairs, Jeroboam entertained the utmoſt conh- 
dence of vittory. But far from being diſmayed, 
Abijah manifeſted a condutt which ſcarcely could be 
expected at his early time of life, and immediately 


\ * 


rt. But there were many reaſons why he might deſire her to 
diſguiſe herſelf: for though Shiloh lay within the confines of Eph- 
raim, yet there is ſufficient reafon to think it was ſubjeR to the 
houſe of David. It was certainly nearer Jeruſalem than Shechem, 
and therefore Jeroboam thought it not ſafe to venture his queen in a 
place under his rival's government, without her putting on ſome 
diſguiſe, He knew alſo, that the prophet Ahijah was offended at the 
profs idolatry he had introduced ; and therefore he thought that her 
ing diſguiſed would be the only means of making the prophet 
ſpeak without the leaſt reſerve. He thought, indeed, that 
might paſs upon him, when diſguiſed, for another. perſon, But 
how grokly was he miſtaken! It is ſurpriſing he could be ſo far inſa- 
tuated as to think that the perſon who was capable of foretelling the 
fate of his ſon, ſhould not at the ſame time = able to ſee through 
this fraud and diſguiſe. 


* 


collected 


a 


collected a body of ſoldiers from the two tribes, and 
marched towards mount Samaron, where he eſtab- 
liſhed his quarters, and prepared for battle. His 
army contained four hundred thouſand men; and 
—4 that force formed the army of Jeroboam. 

A detachment from the army of Jero- 


boam' . f 
— vfeaet boam privately marched in the rear of 
with great Abijjah's troops, who were greatly alarmed 
ES. by the event : but their leader encourag- 


ed them to preſerve their fortitude, exhorting them 
to depend on the protettion of the Almighty, who 
- would render abortive the moſt conſummate treachery 
levelled againſt the righteous cauſe which they were 
engaged to ſupport. This revived their courage, and 
they addreſſed themſelves to prayer, till the ſignal 
was given ; when with loud ſhouts they attacked the 


enemy, whom they totally defeated, committing a 


more dreadful carnage than is recorded either in the 
Greek or Barbarian annals. Five hundred thouſand 
ſoldiers fell upon the field of battle. Bethel and 
Ithen, and all their beſt fortified towns, were con- 
quered and pillaged. This ſtroke fo weakened Jero- 
boam, that me was not in condition to renew his 
attempts during the life of Abijah, who not long after- 
wards died, after having reigned three years; and 
he was interred in the ſepulchre of his forefathers at 
Jeruſalem. He had, by fourteen women, two and 
twenty ſons, and ſixteen daughters, all of whom ſur- 
vived him. 3 

Death of Je- Jeroboam died in the twenty-ſecond 
roboam. yon after being inveſted with the ſove- 
reignty of theten tribes, and in the 2 year of the 
reign of Aſa. He was ſucceeded by his ſon Nadab, 
who poſſeſſed the kingdom for two years only, dur- 
ing which time he endeavoured to exceed his father 
in every kind of wickedneſs. He levied forces, and 
marched againſt Gabathon, a city belonging to the 
Philiſtines, ima — 4 that he could conquer the 
place by ſiege. Whi e this intended enterprize was 
in agitation, he was treacheroufly murdered by 
Baaſha, the ſon of Machel. Baaſha aſſumed the go- 
vernment, and extirpated the whole houſe of Nadab, 
agrecable to the prediction of the prophet, that ſuch 
of the race of Jeraboam as ſhould die in the city the 
dogs ſhould devour, and the fowls of the air thoſe 
who ſhould periſh in the fields“. Theſe puniſhments 
juſtly fell upon Jeroboam and his houſe, for deſert- 
ing the Lord, and for their other impieties. 


Mens 


en A v5 


Amiable Character of ASA, King of FUDEA. He 
gains a complete Viflory over ZAR AUS, King of 
ETHIOPIA. The King of DAMASCUS enters 
into @ Confederacy againſt BAASHA, King of 
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* There is a remarkable ſimilarity between Jeroboam and Baaſha in 
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| tribe of Benjamin, two hundr 


1 riots. 
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| than com 
{ every diſadvantage. God attended to the intreaties 
of Aſa, and, by a fign, gave him tq underſtand that 
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ISRAEL, whom CREON kills, and ZIMRI mur- 
deys his Son and Succeſſor, ELAH, 


A A, ſon of Abijah, and now king of Judea, pur- 
ſued a condutt very different from that of Jero- 
boam king of Iſrael, and his immediate ſucceſſors; 
inaſmuch as he paid the moſt rigid obſervance to 
every inſtitution both divine and moral. He intro- 
duced the moſt wholeſome laws for the better regulat- 
ing his government, and diretted his attention to- 
the abominable vices. which had 
been introduced among the people. He had three 
hundred thouſand choſen men of the tribe of Judah, 
whoſe arms were lances and ſhields; and from the 
( ed and fifty thouſand, 
provided with bows and bucklers. 

In the tenth year of the government of Aſa, 
Zaræus, — AÆthiopia, led againſt him a body of 
forces, conſiſting of one hundred thouſand horſe, 
nine hundred thouſand foot, and three hundred cha- 

On his arrival at Mareſa, a city of Judah, 

Aſa encamped his army in the valley of halbe, ac 

4 — diſtance from the city, and prepared for 
attie. 

Obſerving the formidable power of the enemy, 
Ala invoked the aid of the Almighty, declaring, that 
he had taken up arms only through the confidence he 
repoſed in him, and that his ance would more 
nſate for the inferiority of numbers, and 


he ſhould prove victorious With this affurance, he 
proceeded to the encounter, gained an Afadefeatsthe 
abſolute victory, and purſued the enemy Ethiopian * 
with great ſlaughter to the plain of Gera. 
Having obtained immenſe booty from the plunder 
of the town of Gerar, and the camp of his adverſary, 
Aſa directed his march towards Jeruſalem, near 
which pm the prophet Azariah, having ordered 
him to halt, poke to the following effe@: It hath 
pleaſed the Almighty, on account of your virtues. - 
to give you this fignal victory; and if you proceed 
in a ſimilar diſcharge of your duty, you may be aſ- 
ſured that ſucceſs will attend all your future under- 
takings ; but if otherwiſe, you will ſuffer the moſt 
dreadful calamities; and a 2 will arrive, when 
there will not be a prieſt qualified for the holy office, 
or a true prophet to be found amongſt you. Your 
cities will be razed, and your people diſperſed 
through the earth, without any fixed place of refi- 
dence. Exerciſe yourſelves, therefore, in acts of 
picty, before it is too late, and unanimouſly offer 
up your thanks to God for the happineſs you at pre- 
ſent enjoy.“ Aſa, and all his army, received great 
comfort from theſe words; and they continued par- 
ticularly careful in paying the ſtricteſt attention to 


| their religion and laws. To enforce the latter 
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ſon of Baaſha reigned no more; and as Nadab was killed with the 
their lives and in their deaths, in their ſons and in thei family : for | | 
as Nadab the ſon of Jeroboam — ſo Elah the 


ſword, ſo alſo was Elab. 
ve” Aſs 
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Aſa appointed proper officers throughout the 
kingdom. G | 
Baaſha, who murdered Jeroboam's ſon, 


Baaſha uſurps 
— and pes the kingdom, reigned four 
b years. His palace was at Tarſhiſh, and he 


far exceeded both Jeroboam and his ſon in every 
kind of wickedneſs. He was guilty of the greate 
tyranny and oppreſſion, and ſet even the Almighty 
Je u, the prophet, therefore, by the 
command of God, informed him, that he was re- 
ſolved to extirpate him and his whole race, as he had 
the family. of Jeroboam ; for as he followed the 
wicked example of Jeroboam, it was proper he 
ſhould equal him in his ſufferings. Notwithſtanding 
theſe threats, Baaſha till perſiſted in his iniquitous 
courſes, as if he had expected a reward for his fins, 
rather than a puniſhment : at length he advanced 
with ſome forces to Ramath*, which is about forty 


- furlongs diſtant from Jeruſalem, and a place of ſome 


conſequence. This city he fortified, conſidering it 
as an advantageous ſituation for making incurſions 
into the kingdom of Aſa ; who, being rather appre- 
henſive of his intentions, and reflecting on what ill 


... conſequences might attend his people, by ſuffering 


ſo numerous an army near them, immediately ſent 


an embaſſy, with large gifts to the king of Damaſcus, 


intreating him to become his ally, from a regard to 
that affection which their families had 
always entertained for each other. The 
preſents of Aſa, and the requeſted alliance, 
were accepted by the king of Damaſcus, 
who detached himſelf from Baaſha, at- 
tacked his towns, and burnt and plunder- 
ed ſeveral of them, among which were Achion, Dan, 


His towns at- 


burnt, and 
himlſef after. 
wards mur- 


and Abelmaen. As ſoon as Baaſha was informed of 


theſe proceedings, he left Ramath, and returned to 
the care of affairs in his own kingdom. From the 
materials left at the departure of Baaſha, two ſtrong 
towns were built by Afa. who called one of them 
Gaba, and the other Ma la. After this, Baaſha 
never more entered the field, for he was murdered 
by Creon, and interred in the city of Arſanes. He 


was ſucceeded by his fon Elah, who after he had 


reigned two years, was, while he was drinking with 


Oſa, his houthold ſteward, killed by Zimri, one of 


his maſters of horſe, during the abſence of his guards, 
who were then laying ſiege to Gabatha, a City be- 
longing tothe Philiſtines. 


— — 


CHAP. VII. 


ELAH, Kingof ISRAEL, being murdered by ZIMRI, 
OMRT is choſen King by the Army. ZIMRI de- 
ſtroys himfelf and the Palace by Fire. OMRI is 


Jucceeded by AHAB, whoſe Ruin is predicted by 


— _ 


* This city was in the tribe of Benjamin, ſouth of Jeruſalem. 


It was fortified and garrifoned to prevent the Iſraelites from going 


to worſhip at Jeruſalem, as they had been permitted in the former 
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ELIAS. TEHU aſcends the Throne of ISRAEL, 
and HAZAEL becomes King of ASSYRIA, 
JEZ EBEL cauſes NABOTH to be ſtoned. 


AF TER the murder of Ela, Zimri be- u, 2;..: 
came king of Iſrael, and totally ex- and Omri, 
terminated the family of Baaſha, accord- reign fucceſ- 
ing to Jehu's prophecy. As ſoon as the 7 
king's death was known to the army, which was then 
before Gabathon, and that Zimri had uſurped the 
kingdom, they immediately elected Omri, the cap- 
tain of the guards, to reign over them. After rail- 
ing the ſiege, he marched directly to Tirzah, which 
he took by ſtorm. Zimri perceiving there was no 
.guard in the city, retired into one of the apartments 
of the palace, to which he ſet fire, and conſumed 
the whole building, himſelf periſhing in the flames, 
aſter a reign of only ſeven days. Every thing was 
now in the moſt embarraſſed ſtate; and the nation 
formed itſelf into two parties, the one fattion ſup- 
porting the intereſt of Omri, and the other that of 
Thaman : but the former ſucceeded, for Thaman 
was killed, and Omri enjoyed the whole king- 
dom. Aſa had now reigned thirty years, Omri 
filled the throne twelve years, half of which time he 
reigned at Tirzah, and the remainder at Mareon, 
which 1s called Samaria by the Greeks. The moun- 
tain on which it was eretied, was purchaſed of a man 
whoſe name was Samar, from whom Omri called it 
Samareon. He excelled all his predeceſſors in wick- 
edneſs; and, like them, by daily acts of impiety, 
turned the affections of his ſubje&s from the _ 
ny owed their Creator. God therefore made all 
thele kings the inſtruments of deſtroying each other, 
till at length they were totally extirpated. Omri 
died at Samaria, and was Jucceeded by his ſon Ahab. 
We have here an excellent proof of God's goodnels, 
in directing the affairs of men, of his making the 
good happy, and totally deſtroying thoſe who diſ- 
obey him; for Aſa, who reigned over Jeruſalem, and 
the two tribes, was the only one who enjoyed felicity: 
and in conſequence of his uniform integrity, he pol- 
ſeſſed the favour of his Creator to a very advanced 
time of life. He died after he had reigned forty-one 
years, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Jehoſhaphat, 
whom he begat upon Abidah, and who inherited his 
father's virtues, and regulated his conduct by the 
example of David, his intrepid and pious anceſtor. 
Twenty-two years did Ahab, king of ie rege, 
the Ifraclites, reſide in Samaria, where wickedly, asd 
every alteration he made in the govern- promotes idol 
ment was an injury thereto, He copied 
the vices of predeceſſors, particularly thoſe of Jero- 
boam, whoſe golden calves he worſhipped, beſides 
committing other enormities. Having married Jeze- 
bel, daughter of Eth-baal, king of Tyre and Sidon, 
ſhe ſeduced him to worſhip the gods of her country. 


reign; and thereby this politic king thought he ſhould guard againſt 
any inſurrection or revolt of his own ns 
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Chap. VII.] 


This woman was raſh, violent, and ungovernable. 
She cauſed a temple to be built, in honour of Baal; 
and had groves of trees planted, in which prieſts and 
falſe prophets performed ſervices of idolatry. Theſe 
proceedings gratified Ahab, who took delight in the 

prieſts, - and their extravagant worſhip. 


— — — 


lias foretells - : l 
> drenght of At this time a prophet, named Elias, a 
| 2 native of Gilead, waited on the king, and 
ura . 


ſaid, that on his leaving him, neither 
rain nor dew ſhould fall in the province, till his 
return.” Having thus ſaid, he departed, and travelled 
towards the ſouth, till arriving at a river, he there 
remained for the convenience of the water, and was 
ſupplied with meat by ravens. The drought increal- 
— till the river was dried up, when Elias was directed 
by the Any to go to a town between Tyre and 
Sidon, calle 

widow woman who would ſupply his neceſſities. 
The widows Hereupon he ſet forward, and when 


weal and oil near the place, beheld the woman pickin 
viraculouly up ſticks, whom he aſked for water; and, | 


as ſhe was going for it, bid her bring bread 
alſo. She ſaid, a handful of meal, and a little oil, 
was all ſhe had to keep herſelf and fon from ftarving, 
and ſhe was now gathering ſticks to bake it into a 
cake. The prophet encouraged her to let him par- 
take of it, on the aſſurance that, when they were all 
latished, her barrel ſhould be conſtantly ſupplied with 


meal, and her cruiſe with oil, till the earth ſhould be | 


repleniſhed with rain by the goodneſs of God. She 
obeyed the prophet; and, though the 
fed, found her ſtock as conſtantly repleniſhed, ti 
the dry ſeaſon ended. 
Elias refores The ſon of the woman who had enter- 
to life kis ho- tained Elias, falling very ill, ſhe attributed 
enn. themisfortune to him; ſaying, © This man 
whom I have fed has brought this judgment upon 
me, on a diſcovery of my tins.” At length, when 
the child was thought to be dead, the prophet ſaid, 
* Give him to me, and I will recover — to life;“ 
and taking him to his chamber, he placed him on the 
bed, and prayed that God would reſtore him ; for 
that the death of the ſon, while he remained in the 
family, would appear to be a ſevere requital of the 
mother's goodneſs to him. The prayers of Elias 
were heard; God reſtored the child; and the mo- 


ther was all gmm__ and confefled that the Spirit of | 


God directe 
Rain is pro- 


the actions of the prophet “. 
Soon after this, Elias was commiſſioned 
to acquaint Ahab, that rain would ſpeedily 


fall. By this time the famine raged to ſuch a degree, 


that the people were on the point of ſtarving; nor 
was there food for the cattle. Obadiah, who 2 
intended the royal ſtables and fields, was now ſent for 
by the king, who ordered him to ſeek near the rivers 


* Though the woman had before ſufficient reaſon to believe that 
Elijah was a prophet, yet upon his not curing her ſon when he lay 
fick, her faith began- to fail. But upon ſeeing him raiſed from the 
dead, her faith revived with her ſon ; and, through the joy of hav- 
wg him reſtored, ſhe eonfidered this laſt miracle as much greater 
than the former. 


Sarepta, where he would meet with a | 


_—_— | 
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and ditches, for graſs for the horſes and other cattle, 
and alſo to find the prophet, who had been long 
ſought for in vain. Now Obadiah was a righteous 
man, who had heretofore hid in caves and ſupported 
one hundred prophets, during Jezebel's perſecution 
of them. 
Obadiah had no ſooner left the king, Gn 
than he met Elias, who bid him tell his v5 
maſter that he was coming to him. Wherefore , 
(ſaid Obadiah) ſhould you diſpatch me with ſuch a 
meſſage, who am ſent in ſearch of you, that the king 
may inflict a tormenting death on me? When I am 
gone, the ſpirit by which you are governed may lead 
ou another way, and then my life will pay the for- 
cit. Have more concern for my ſafety. You know 
my zeal for your fraternity, by my preſervation of 
the hundred prophets, whom 1 ſtill ſupport in the 
caves.” The prophet, however, infiſted on his going, 
and ſolemnly {wore to attend Ahab. When the kin 
found he was coming, he haſtened to meet him, an 
in a rage exclaimed, © Is it not you that are the 
plague of the Iſraclites ? Is it not you to whom this 
drought and famine are owing?” The prophet re- 
plied, that Ahab and his houſhold occaſioned their 
own diſtreſſes, by the introduction of falſe gods, and 
departing from the true religion. Elias now de- 
manded an aſſembly of the people on mount Car- 
mel, and that Jezebel's prophets, and the prophets of 
the groves, * be preſent. Ahab aſſembled them; 
and Elias ſtanding in the midſt, ſaid, © Wherefore 
heſitate you betwixt two opinions? If you think 
ours the true God, worſhip him, and keep his com- 
mands : or if you prefer the worſhip of falſe gods, the 
choice 1s your's.” No reply being made, Elias pro- 
ceeded thus: Here am I, a ſingle prophet, againſt 
three hundred : if you would afcertain which is the 
true religion, I will place an ox on a pile of wood, 
but not ſet it on fire: let the other prophets do the 
ſame, and implore their gods to inflame the 2m ; by 
which the true worſhip will be diſtinguiſhed from the 
falſe.” This mode of determination being accepta- 
ble to the multitude, Ahab's prophets-laid their ox 
on the pile; and when they had offered their incan- 


| tations a long while, Elias ridiculed them, bidding 


them ſpeak louder, for their gods might be aſleep, 
or on a journey. From morning till noon. they con- 
tinued their exorciſms, cutting and 1 their 
bodies; but the effect was not produced. Elias be- 
ing now to ſacrifice, bid the people draw near, and 
obſerve that no fire was ſecretly conveyed to his 
pile. Having taken twelve ſtones 1, that is one for 
each tribe, he made an altar of them, round which a 
deep ditch was cut; then placed his wood on che 


altar, and on it the ſacrifice, throwing four veſſels of 


clear water on the altar, which filled the ſugroung- 


— 


+ This, as obſerved above, being in alluſion to the number of 


tribes, was probably intended alſo to ſhew, that all the Iſraelites, 
| though now divi 


into two nations, ought to be united by the 
ſame band of love and unity, and to adopt one and the ſame mode 


| of worſhip ; namely, that of the true and living God, whoſe temple 
| was at Jeoulaletas. - 3 7 © 1 | ; 
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ing ditch. All being prepared, the prophet called 
on God to convince the unbelievers; and, while he 
was yet ſpeaking, fire deſcended from heaven, burnt 
up the ſacrifice, and dried the water. This miracle 
aſtoniſhed the Ifraclites, who bowed to the ground 
in adoration of the only living and true God. Elias 
then ordered all the falſe prophets to be put to death, 
which being done, the people departed. 

The pro het now aſcended mount Car- 


— romh mel, and, fitting on the ground, with his 
greatfallof head on his knees, commanded his ſervant 
m_ © climb a rock near the ſea, and look out 
for a 5 After fix fruitleſs attempts, he ſaid he 


ſaw ſomething about the ſize of a man's hand in the 
air, of a blackiſh colour. Elias hearing this, ſent to 
bid Ahab haſten to the city, or a violent ſtorm of rain 
would overtake him; and indeed a great rain fell, 
and the whole atmoſphere was clouded, by the 
time that he had reached Jezreel, to which city 
Elias, by God's immediate ſupport, ran before his 
chariot. : 

Jezebel hearing of the deeds of Elias, 


Elias, on Je- 


zebel's me- and how he had cauſed the death of her 
naces, flees to prophets, ſent and threatened his deſtruc- 


Beeriheba- tion. Hereupon, he fled to Beerſheba, 


where leaving his ſervant, he departed into the wil- 
derneſs, and laying down on the ground, wiſhed for 
death. I am no more worthy, O God (ſaid he), 
than thoſe who have preceded me; nor have I any 
deſire to live.” Having ſlept under a tree, he found 
himſelf awakened by an inviſible agent; when riſing 
and looking round him, he ſaw meat and drink, with 
which he refreſhed himſelf, and then repaired to 
mount Sinai, where he found a cave, into which he 
went, with an intention of reſiding in it. In this 
place he heard a voice, demanding why he left the 
city, and wandered thus in the deſert; to which he 
replied, that the queen had threatened his life, for 


having occaſioned the death of the falfe prophets, * 


2 declared the only tr:i God to whom worſhip was 
due. 


cave on the following day, and att as he ſhould be 


directed. On his quitting the place next day, there 


was an earthquake, and then a blazing fire in the air, 


which was ſucceeded by a ſhort filence, and that by 


The voice now inſtructed him to leave the J 


a ſtill voice, which bade him be of good courage, 


for his enemies ſhould not triumph over him: it 


Hazel king Of Damaſcus, where Hazael ſhould be 
of Arm, azd anointed king of Aram, and Jehu, the ſon 
— Ie, Of Nimſhi, king over Iſrael, by his hands; 


he was alſo to anoint Elifha, of Abel, pro- 
phet in his ſtead; for the divine wrath would cut off 


the wicked from the land, and Hazael ſhould deſtroy 


thoſe that eſcaped the ſword of Jehu. Hereupon the 

ophet departed ; and finding Eliſha, the ſon of 
Sbapht, with other people, plowing with twelve 
yoke of oxen, he threw his cloak over him: on 
which Eliſha immediately nn and pre- 
pared to follow Elias, but firſt requeſted pꝓermiſſion 
to bid farewell to his parents, which being done, he 


attached himſelf to Elias, as his diſciple and companion. 


likewiſe direfted him to return by the way 


: 
\ 


Adjacent to the gardens of Ahab, king Ahab cots 
of Samaria, lay a vineyard, belonging to Naboth's 
Naboth, of Jezreel, which vineyard Ahab . 
wiſhing to add to his gardens, frequently aſked Na. 
both to ſell him, or accept other land in exchange 
for it; but this Naboth refuſed, as it was a poſſeſſion 
which had been the particular: gift of providence, 
Ahab was ſo chagrin'd at the refuſal, that he became 
melancholy, abſtained from his food, and negletted 
to bathe according to cuſtom, and fell ſick. On this 
alteration, Jezebel became anxious to know the cauſe 
of it; and, on her repeated urgency, Ahab recited 
the ſtory of Naboth, and expatiated on the rudeneſs 
of his behaviour. © I intreated him (ſaid he) with 
fair words; and deſcended below the dignity of a king 
in my addreſs to him; and all I could gain by this 
condutt, was an abſolute refuſal.” The queen gave 
him all — encouragement to recover his ſpirits, 
and to be no longer anxious on the ſubject, for ſhe 
would take care that Naboth ſhould be puniſhed for 
the inſult. Having ſaid this, ſhe wrote letters to the 
elders and principal men of Jezreel, in the name 
of Ahab, importing that a faſt ſhould be proclaimed 
and an afſembly convened, in which a place among 
the chiefs of the ou ſhould be given to Naboth. 
That three witneſſes ſhould be provided, who ſhould 
ſwear that he had blaſphemed God, and ſpoken evil 
of the king: and that on this evidence, Naboth ſhould 
be convicted, and his ſentence be, that the people 
ſhould ſtone him to death. 

The queen's orders were obeyed in 
every particular: Naboth was convicted, 
and received ſentence, which was ſpeedi] 
executed on him. Intelligence of theſe 
tranſattions being carried to Jezebel, ſhe 
repaired to the king, and informing him »ie ven- 
that Naboth was diſpatched, ſaid he might geance. 
take poſſeſſion of the vineyard without farther cere- 
mony. This news gave Ahab ſo much fatisfxttion, 
that he immediately ſet forward on a journey toward: 
the ſpot thus dearly purchaſed : but the prophet 
Elias was fent by God, to repreſent the fin of his 
taking poſſeſſion of the vineyard,'which was acquired 
by the murder of the right owner. Ahab ſeeing the 

rophet advancing, went to him, confeſſed what had 
en done, and offered to make reparation. By the 
order, and in the name of the Almighty, Elias ac- 
quainted him, that“ where the blood of Naboth had 
been licked by the dogs, they ſhould likewiſe lick 
the blood of Ahab and Jezebel; and that the crime 
of taking away the life of an innocent man, b per 
jury, ſhould be puniſhed by the extirpation of then 
whole race.” Ahab was ſo affected by the denun- 
ciation of this judgment, that he became deeply pe- 
nitent for his ſins ; cloathed himſelf in ſackcloth, faſt- 
ed, went barefoot, and gave every other teſtimony 
of unfeigned forrow. Hereupon the prophet was 
commiſhoned by God to acquaint him, that, in con- 
ſideration of his contrition, the judgment which had 
been threatened ſhould be poſtponed during his life, 
though it ſhould certainly take place in that of hi 
ſon: and hereupon the prophet — | CHAP 


Naboth mur- 
dered at the 
inſtance of ſe- 
zebel, who, 
with Ahab, 
are hre te cd 
with the di- 
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CHAP. VIII. 


AHAB being beſieged in SA MARIA ADAD, or 
BENHADAD, the latter us repulſed. In the fol- 
lowing Year, ADAD ts conquered in Battle, and ap- 
plies for Merey to AHAB, who grants it, and dif- 
miſſes him in a friendly Manner, for which he is 

' reproved by the Prophet. 


Adad, king of HUS ſituated were the affairs of Ahab, 
8 when Adad, king of Syria and Da- 
1 maſcus, raiſing a large army, and thirty- 


two kings from beyond the river Euphrates 
uniting with him, they —— marched 
againſt Ahab; who, fearing to encounter fo immenſe 
a multitude in the plains, retired to fortified _— 
to defend himſelf. Samaria, a place ftrong by na- 
ture, and being defended by a garriſon, walls, and 
other works, was the particular retreat of Ahab. 
Againſt this place Adad brought his army, and made 
preparations for the attack ; but firſt ſent a herald 
to Ahab, to require leave to ſend embaſſadors with 
his demands. This being agreed to, the embaſladors 
—_— that the wives, children, and riches of 
Ahab were at the diſpoſal of his enemy, who, how- 
ever, would raiſe the ſiege, and withdraw his army, if 
Ahab wonld acknowledge his power, and give * 
leave to take what he thought proper. To this Ahab 
replied, that himſelf and his poſſeſſions were all at 
the ſervice of Adad “: but the latter ſent other em- 
baſſagors, demanding, that his ſervants and officers 
mighÞ on the following day, ſearch the houſes, lodg- 
ings, &c. of the king and his domeſtics, and carry o 
whatever _ thought proper. 

On this, Ahab determined to call a council of his 
friends, whom he thus addreſſed : * Adad has ſent 
me two propoſals, by the firſt of which he agreed to 
raiſe the ſiege, on my acknowledging mylelf, m 
wives, and my children, to be at his r whic 
I conſented to, becauſe I would not let any intereſt 
of my own ſuperſede the public good: but his ſe- 
cond propoſal is, that they be permitted to make a 
general ſearch, and carry off what they pleaſe, which 
is only 4 pretence to widen the breach between us. 
They thought, doubtleſs, that I ſhould remain firm 
to the firſt contract: but now they demand a deli- 
very of 1 fo an and country, which they may be 
allured I ſhall not comply with; and that a war will 
be the conſequenee : but I am determined to abide 
by your advice.” On this all the council reprobated 
the inſolence of Adad, and voted for war. The an- 
ſwer then given the embaſladors was, That the firſt 
demand would yet be complied with by the king ; 
but that the honour and ſafety of the citizens required 
that he ſhould refuſe the 1 This anſwer ſo 
mortified Adad, chat he ſent a third meſſage, import- 


OO 


lays ſiege to 
Samaria; 


—_ 


* Ahab ſeems not only to have complied with the inſolent de- 
mand of Benhadad, but likewiſe to have made a greater ſubmiſſion 
than _ could expect; which ſhewed ſo much abjectneſs, that Ben- 

o. 9. 
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ing that Ahab ſhould not truſt in the ſtrength of his 
fortreſs, for he would raiſe works above his walls, 
which he could do by each of his ſoldiers contribut- 
ng a handful of earth. To this Ahab ſent His terms te- 
anſwer, “ That not with their tongues, idea. 
but with their ſwords, men of courage ſhould debate.” 
When this meſſage arrived, Adad was at ſupper with 
the thirty-two kings, and he gave inſtant orders to 
prepare for the ſiege. In the interim, Ahab and his 
people were in the utmoſt deſpondency ; but a pro- 
het going to him, aſſured him, that God would grant 
is people a victory over their numerous enemies. 
Ahab was anxious to know the immediate inſtruments 
of the victory; when the prophet ſaid, he ſhould himſelf 
be at the head of the ſons of the nobles. Thele be- 
ing ſummoned, and Ahab having learnt that his ene- 
my was indulging in the height of luxurious revelry, 
the city gates were thrown open, and they fallied 
out. Adad hearing hereof, ſent a party, with direc- 
tions to condutt them, bound, into his preſence. At 
this time the army of Ahab was ready within the 
walls, to iſſue forth when neceflary. The Defeat of the 
valiant young nobles having attacked the Syrian army. 
guards, many of whom they killed, and purſued the reſt 
to their tents; Ahab and his army ruſhed out, attacked 
and routed the enemy, who were moſt of them drunk 
and unarmed. Thoſe who could, eſcaped by flight; 
among them was Adad, who was ſaved by the ſpeed 
of his horſe. The Syrians being purſued,. fuch as 
were overtaken were killed. The plunder, in gold, 
filper, equipages, and Adad's own chariot and horſes, 
was very great, and was conducted to the city by the 
conquerors. 
otwithſtanding this victory, the prophet told 
Ahab that his enemy would be ready to attack him 
in the ſpring, and hid him prepare for it; which he 
did with vigour. Adad having collected his ſhattered 
army, his friends adviſed him not to engage again in 
the mountains; ſaying, that the god of the Iſraelites 
was the god of the mountains ; but they would have 
loſt the battle in the plains. They alſo adviſed the 
diſmiſſing of the thirty-two kings, but to keep their 
troops, over whom experienced officers . be 
appointed, and that recruits of horſe and foot ſhould 
ſupply the place of the ſlain. This advice Adad makes 
pleaſed the king, who complied with it; 4 
and on the approach of ſpring, encamped Ahab. and is 
in a large plain near the city of Apheca. 
Ahab advanced with his forces, and pitch- © _ 
ed oppoſite the Syrians, though greatly inferior in, 
number. During this poſture of affairs, the yo het, 
in the name of God, aſſured the Iſraelites of victory, 
for the God of the mountains was likewiſe God of the 
vallies. During fix days the armies lay thus encamped 
and on the ſeventh advanced to battle. The cont 
was at firſt obſtinate : but the Syrians unable to ſtand 
the ſhock, turned, and fled, the enemy purſuing them 
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hadad increaſed his demands, and augmented his inſolence in pro- 
portion to the puſillanimity of Ahab. 
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Cloſely. Many were ſlain in the purſuit; ſome killed 
in the flight by their own chariots and fellow-foldiers; 
ſome trod to death, and ſome torn to pieces. A few 
only, their numbers conſidered, reached Apheca, 
their only place of refuge. Under the walls of that 
city, it was calculated that twenty-ſeven thouſand 
were buried; and thoſe killed in battle were eſti- 
mated at one hundred thouſand. f 

He applies for Adad having ſecreted himſelf in a cave, 
marey to with ſeveral of his faithful adherents, ſome 
fpares his Ie. the Ifraclites, and adviſed the king to ſub- 
mit to the mercy of Ahab, which they were confi- 
dent would be extended to him. Adad agreeing 
hereto, a number of people were choſen to ſupph- 
cate mercy ; for which purpoſe they were dreſſed in 
ſackcloth, with halters round their necks; and in this 
guiſe they went to Ahab, to ſolicit the life of Adad, 
who acknowledged himſelf his priſoner, engaging 
that he would always think himſelf ſuch. To this 
Ahab ſaid, © I rejoice at his ſafety; and you may 
aſſure him, in my name, that my own brother could 
not be more welcome to me than he ſhall be.” 

An oath 2 ſworn that the perſon of Adad 
ſhould be ſafe, the ſupplicants departed to the cave, 
and brought him to Ahab, who was fitting in his 
carriage. When he ſaw the royal captive, he ex- 
tended his right hand, ſaluted him, ſeated him by his 
ſide, and pledged his honour for his ſafety *. Adad 
acknowledged this goodneſs, which he {aid ſhould be 

ratefully remembered : that the lands which had 
— taken from the Iſraelites ſhould be reſtored; 
and that Ahab ſhould be as welcome a gueſt at Damaſ- 
cus, as the father of Adad had been at Samaria. A 
league was now made betwixt the parties, and Adad 
being loaded with preſents, took his leave. 
Abab's ill Soon after this event, a prophet named 
timedclemen= Micaiah requeſted an 1 to ſtrike 
him on the hel, as an act of obedience to 
the will of God. The party refuſed; on 
which the prophet ſaid he ſhould be torn 
by a lion; which happened accordingly : and the 
prophet applied to another man, who {truck him ſo 
that his head ſtreamed with blood. Micaiah, bind- 
ing up the wound, repaired to the king, and told him 
that he was a ſoldier, to whom an officer had com- 
mitted the care of a priſoner, who having eſcaped, 
he himſelf was abliced to fly for fear of puniſhment. 
the ſaid officer's ſeverity, the pro- 

het uncovered his head, and made himſelf known. 

his device was intended to impreſs on the mind of 
Ahab the impropriety of letting ſo vile a wretch as 
Adad go at large: And (added the prophet) the 
time advances when yourſelf and your army ſhall be 


cy repreheud- 
ed by the pro- 


_ deſtroyed by this Adad whom you have permitted to 


PR 


®* The lenity of Ahab on this occaſion was very remarkable: to 
eall a perſon brother (ſee 1 Kings xx. 32.) who had determined his 
deſtruction, was a great pitch of | nar op and to forgive one, who 
had been guilty of the moſt atrocious blaſphemy againſt God, ſhewed 
in it an indolence of mind which was unworthy of pity, and a diſ- 
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of them extolled the natural generoſity of 
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eſcape.” The prophet's freedom fo affronted Ahah, 
that he ordered him into priſon ; but the refle&tion on 
the prophecy fat heavy on his mind. 


. 


" ZEHOSHAPHAT'"s great Power, exemplary Virtues, 


and, Happineſs. TEHORAM Jpouſes the Daugh. 
ter of AHAB, King of Iſrael, whom FEHOSHA- 
PHAT ſupports in the War againſt ADAD. 


EHOSHAPHAT greatly extended his Eminent qu. 


territories, and eſtabliſhed garriſons ne: of Jehs. 


aphat. 


and governors in the ſeveral cities with- 
in his dominions, as well as thoſe which had been ob- 
tained from Jeroboam by his grandfather Abijah. His 
life was a continued ſeries of piety and juſtice, and he 
was rewarded by the bleſſing and protettion of the 
Almighty. His riches and fame were conſiderably 
augmented by the gifts of neighbouring monarchs, 
whoſe munificence bore teſtimony to their approbation 
of the irreproachable integrity of his life. 

Jehoſhaphat aſſembled the prieſts and He (ets about 
elders, in the third ycar of his ſovereign- = reformation 
ty, and directed them to nominate com- elisa. 
miſſioners for the purpoſe of preſerving a ſtrict ad- 
herence to the dutics of religion, and the legal inſti- 
tutions delivered by Moſes. This attention to the 
—— articles of religion and law proved fo ſatiſ- 
factory to the people, that they became emulous to 
exceed each other in executing the king's com- 
mands. Beſides the advantage of a perfect ſtate of 
domeſtic tranquillity, he enjoyed the ſatisfaction of 
living upon terms of amity with the neighbouring 
princes. The uſual tribute was regularly paid by 
the Philiſtines, as was the annual ſtipend of fix hun- 
dred and thirty lambs, and an equal number of kids 
by the Arabians. As a ſecurity aga nſt invaſions, 
he kept his places of ſtrength in a ſtate of defence, 
and a well-diſciplined body of troops in conſtant pay. 
Edra was appointed to the command of three hun- 
dred thouſand ſhieid-bearers, ſelected from the tribe 
of Judah : and Johannon had the command of two 
hundred thouſand. The fame officers alſo com- 
manded two hundred thouſand archers belonging to 
the tribe of Benjamin. Under another leader named 
Ochobat, were one hundred and eighty thouſand 
men, armed with bucklers. 

A marriage was celebrated between Je- 
horam, the fon of Jehoſhaphat, and Go- Jeboram tod- 
tholia, daughter of Ahab, who reigned bed“ daugh- 
over the ten tribes. Ahab provided a © 
magnificent entertainment at Samaria for Jehoſhaphat 


Marriage of 


regard for the ſafety of his nation, which would naturally cauſe its 
ſubverſion, This ill- timed humanity, ſo inconſiſtent with his cha- 
racer as the father of his people, the ſervant of the true God, and his 
vicegerent in the throne, juſlly deſerved the ſentence denounced 
agaiuſt him by the prophet, 


and 
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ET R — 
and the troops by whom he was attended. Havin 
meditated the recovery of Ramoth-Gilead, which ha 
been conquered by the king of Syria, Ahab requeſt- 
ed the aſſiſtance of Jehoſhaphat, who conſented to 
unite his endeavours towards effectin the intended 
enterpriſe, and ſummoned his troops from Jeruſalem 
to Samaria. Theſe kings proceeded to a certain diſ- 
tance from the town, and, each being ſeated on a 
throne, they reviewed and paid their forces. A 
eace having ſubſiſted for the ſpace of three years 
between Ahab king of Iſracl, and Adad king of Sy- 
ria, Jehoſhaphat recommended that, if any prophets 
could be found, their advice ſhould be taken as to 
the expediency of commencing hoſtilities. 
The king of Iſracl called an aſſembly of 


The fale pro- 

phersdeclaring his falſe prophets, the number of whom 
ok amounted 10 about four hundred, and he 
is ſent tor ty directed them to make enquiry whether 
Jekothaphat. an attempt to recover the city of Ramoth 


would be attended with ſucceſs. They unanimouſly 
perſuaded him to proſecute the war, ſaying, Adad 
would be vanquiſhed, and a ſecond time made pri- 
ſoner. A ſuſpicion being conceived by Jehoſhaphat 
that theſe men were not favoured of God, he in- 


quired of Ahab, whether he had not other prophets 


to whom he could apply. He was anſwered by Ahab, 
that there was one other, named Micaiah, who was 
the ſon of Imla, but that he deteſted the man for hav- 
ing predicted only unhappy events, and had ordered 
him to priſon for having attempted to perſuade him 
that he would forfeit his life in the approaching war. 
Jehoſhaphat adviſed that Micaiah might be called into 


the preſence of Ahab; and an eunuch, who was an {| 


attendant of the bed-chamber, was diſpatched to con- 
dutt him from the gaol. During the progren of their 
journey, the meſſenger related, that the prophets had 
declared the event of the war would prove favourable 
to Ahab. Micaiah ſaid, that whatever the inſpira- 
tion of the Almighty ſhould dittate, he would, with- 
out prevarication or reſerve, report to Ahab. The 
king put the queition to him, enjoining him neither 
He predids 0. extenuate or aggravate the truth. He 
Ahad's defeat ſaid that he had ſeen the people of Iſrael 
nd death ia like ſheep without a ſhepherd, dif rled 
„and purſued by the Syrians ; and that b 
this repreſentation the Lord had intimated, 
that only the king ſhould fall in the engagement. 
Ahab, having heard this prophecy, ate Jehoſha- 
phat, whether he was not now convinced that he had 
not wrongfully accuſed the man. Upon which Mi- 
calah ſaid, I have no enmity towards you: the 
prediction was the effect of an inſpiration from the 
Almighty, by whoſe expreſs command it was faith- 
fully dehvered to you : but by the flattering impo- 
ſitions of the falſe prophets, you are perſuaded to 
engage in a war which will prove your deſtruction.” 


— — 


* Zedekiah had uſed Micaiah with great indignity, and by his 
queſtion to him would have inſinuated that he was a falſe prophet ; 


but in puniſhment of his abuſe, and in vindication of Misziahs di- 


The king became much diſturbed by the firmneſs 
__ which Micaiah perſiſted to ſupport this pre- 
| ICtion. 

Zedekiah diſſuaded the king from paying the leaſt 
2 to what Micaiah had ſaid, declaring the whole 
to be a palpable fiction; and in confirmation of this, 
he ſaid, that he had ſpoken in dirett contradiftion to 
a prophecy of Elias, who had aſſerted that the king's 
blood ſhould be licked by the dogs, in the field where 
they had licked the blood of Naboth. * 1 will now. 
(laid he) ſtrike this man on the face, and if he be a 
prophet of God. may my arm wither as did that of 
Jeroboam, when he lifted it againſt the prophet Ja- 
don.” He ſtruck Micaiah, and as no judgment en- 
ſued, Ahab was confirmed in the deſign of engaging 
in a war with the king of Syria. Zedekiah now pre- 
ſented the king e of iron, ſaying, that un- 
der the ſemblance of theſe horns, it was intimated by 
the Lord that he ſhould puſh the Syrians to extremity 
| and finally deſtroy them. Micatah told Zedekiah, 
| that he would be ſhortly called to a very ſevere ac- 
count for the impoſitions he had been guilty of, and 
driven to ſeck w ſafety in hidin aces . The 
king being highly incenſed ain Miceialy com- 
manded Apion, the governor of the city, to confine 
him in priſon, and allow him no other 2 than 
bread and water, till his return from the war. 

The confederate kings led their forces The baile be- 
toward Ramoth, whence Adad came forth ing joined, 
to meet them. In order to avoid the i dig 
event which had been foretold by Micaiah, the king 
wore the dreſs of a private man, and he was perſo- 
nated by a native of Jeruſalem, habited in the royal 
|. robes. Adad charged his officers to dire& their 
arms againſt the king of Iſrael, without regard to his 
ſubjects. Obſerving Jehoſhaphat at the head of the 
. the Syrians preſſed upon him, but diſcover- 
ing their miſtake, they radon A domeſtic of Adad, 
named Aman, ſhot a random arrow, which paſſing 
through the joints of Ahab's armour, penetrated his 
lungs. Apprehending that this unfortunate circum- 
ſtance might deprels the ſpirit of the troops, the 
wounded monarch ordered his charioteer to remove 
a {mall diſtance from the army; and having remained 
in his chariot nearly till ſun-ſetting, he expired. 
The armies took the field in the morning, and con- 
tinued harraſſing each other the whole day, but Ahab 
was the only man flain. On the approach of nigh 
the Syrians retired to their tents : and when an heral 
had proclaimed the death of Ahab, the people dif. 
perſed. The remains of the king were interred at 
Samaria ; and upon waſhing the blood prophecy of ' 
from the chariot, at a neighbouring foun- Elias fulall- 
tain, the dogs licked it up, according to 
the prophecy of Elias. This fountain was afterwards 
uſed as a bath for common women. 


vine miſſion, he was again inſpired with a ſecond prophecy ; which 
being fulfilled, as well as that denounced againſt Ahab, was a far- 
ther illuſtration of Micaiah's integrity, and Zedekiah's falſehood. 
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( IX. 
Containing the JEWISH HISTORY, from A. M. 3048, to 3224. 
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. I. 


The MOABITES and ther Confederates, conquered by 
FEHOSHAPHAT. The Death of AHAZIAH, 
agreeable to the Prediction of ELIAS. He is ſuc- 
ceeded by FEHORAM, who being joined by FE- 
HOSHAPHAT and the King of IDUMA A, they 
conquer the MO ABITES. 


. EHU, the prophet, meeting Jehoſha- 
—— yo J phat on his return to Jeruſalem, after 
11 is junction with Ahab, againſt Adad, 


| told him how much the Almighty was of- 
fended at the alliance ; but faid, that for his former 
obedience to the law of God, he would find pardon, 
and deliverance from his foes. Hereupon the king 
ſought his peace with God by prayer, offering ſacri- 
fice, and ordering that the people throughout his do- 
minions ſhould be inſtructed in the laws of Moſes, 
and in the antient religion. He likewiſe appointed 
magiſtrates of the cities and large towns, who were 
ordercd to diſtribute juſtice to all ranks of people 
without favour or partiality. Good order being ſet- 
tled among the two tribes, the king repaired to Jeru- 
ſalem, where, from among the prieſts and Levites, he 
ſeletted judges, who were inſtructed to act uprightly ; 

nd directed, that when matters of conſequence were 
— before them from! the adjacent cities, they 
ſhould not determine but un the cooleſt deliberation ; 
fince a deficiency of juſtice in the city where the 
temple of God and the palace of the king were erect- 
ed, would be highly diſhonourable. Ahaziah, the 


. — was appointed to preſide in holy matters, and 


ebediah in civil. 


TheMoabites About this period, the Moabites, Am- 
&c. invading monites, and Aramites, — hired great 
Judea, Jebo- numbers of troops, advanced to the city 


beten an af. Of Engedi, near the lake of Alphaltites, 


ſembly, add about thirty-eight miles from Jeruſalem, 
prays or i= with a view © giving battle to Jehoſha- 
hat; who no ſooner learnt that they had 


| the lake, than he convened an aſſembly, and 

anding before the temple, implored the — of 

heaven againſt the enemy. 

They are en- During their devotions, Jahaziel, a 

couraged by a prophet, ſtood up, and ſaid, that their 
prayers were heard, and God would grant 


The unnatural league Jehoſhaphat made with this idolatrous 
prince was, by the hand of Providence, the real cauſe of this diſaſter. 


them victory in the defence of their religion. He ad- 
viſed him to march the next day, and they ſhould 
find their enemies encamped on a hill called Sis (ſig- 
nifying an r between Jeruſalem and Engedi: 
where God would fight the battle for them, while 
they might only look on, as ſpettators of the action. 
When the prophet had'ended, Jehoſhaphat and his 

eople fell on the ground in adoration, while the 
— and muſical inſtruments of the Levites ac- 
companied their devotions. 

On the following day the king roſe early, qc. 
and going into the deſert near the city of lutary advice 
Tekoa, told the people to rely on God d mea- 
by believing his 8 and not to form 
in battle array. He directed the prieſts with their 
trumpets to advance, followed by the Levites and 
ſingers, as on a day of victory and triumph. This 
advice being obeyed, the Almighty ſtruck ſuch a 
terror into the enemy, that they attacked each other, 
and fought with ſuch incredible fury, that they all 
fell ſacrihces to their mutual rage. On a view of the 
valley, Jehoſhaphat found it covered with dead 
bodies, and triumphantly rejoicing in a victory ob- 
tained without bloodſhed, permitted the ſoldiers to 
make booty of all the ſpoils, which were ſo conſider- 
able as to take three days to carry them off. 

At the end of four days the people aſ- ye gives 
ſembled in the valley of Beracha, where thanksto C 
they offered thanks to God for the merci- 7 Ms mm 
ful exertiòn of his power. From this cir- poſition on tis 
cumſtance the place was called the Valley behalt 
of Bleſſings, which name it ſtill retains. Hence the 
army proceeded to Jeruſalem, where feaſts and ſa- 
crifices employed ſeveral days. This ſignal victory 
impreſſed all foreign princes and nations with a hig 
opinion of the piety of Jehoſhaphat, as a perſon pe- 
culiarly favoured of heaven; and this ſentiment at- 
— him through life. In the mean time Jeho- 
ſhaphat was in friendſhip with Ahaziah ſon of. Ahab, 
in conjunction with whom he fitted out ſhips for 
the gold trade; but the whole project failed, all 
the ſhips being loſt, partly through tempeſtuous 
weather, and partly from the veſſels being ill adapted 
to the ſeas they were to navigate *. | 

In the reign of Ahaziah, king of Iſrael, Tranflation of 


Elias was tranſlated, and no account was Elias. 


ever 


— 


The wickedneſs of Aha iah and his people was extremely great. He 
was not moved by the untimely death of his father; but follow 


. 
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ever aſterwards heard of him: but he left behind 
him his diſciple Eliſha, of whom mention has been 
already made. In like manner Enoch was tranſlated, 
before the flood, as it is recorded in holy writ. 
Jehoram ſucceeding his brother in the government, 
determined to go to war with Meſha, king of the 
Moabites, on his refuſal to pay an annual tribute of 
two hundred thouſand unſhorn ſheep, in conſidera- 
tion of what had been heretofore paid to Ahab his 
father; and he gained a complete victory over them. 
Some little time after this, Jehoſhaphat lived in an 
eaſy retirement, and then died in Jeruſalem, in the 
twenty-fifth year of his reign, and the ſixtieth of his 
age; and was interred in a moſt porapous manner. 
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7ZEHORAM ſucceeds FEHOSHAPHAT. Miracles 
wrought by ELISHA. ADAD beſieges SAM ARIA. 
The Siege miraculouſly raiſed. ADAD murdered by 
HAZAEL, who aſſumes the Government. FEHO- 
RAM, for las great Wickednefs, is threatened by 
ELISHA. 


pron ho. EHO RAM, the eldeſt of ſeveral ſons 
er Jehathas „] Of Jehoſhaphat, ſucceeded his father 
phat, in the ſovereignty. He was named after 


his mother's brother, who was lately returned from the 
war againſt the Moabites, and had brought with him 
Eliſha the prophet, of whom many things are menti- 
oned in holy writ, which are well worthy of re- 
ard. Eliſha was applied to by the wife of Obadiah, 
— to Ahab, — hinted that he was acquainted 
with the rage of Jezebel againſt the —— and of 
her — having r an hundred of them 
in the cave, by which he had ſo greatly involved 
himſelf in debt, that herlelf and children were likely 
to become ſlaves to the creditors : on which ſhe beg- 
ged the prophet's aſſiſtance, in conſideration of her 
huſband's merit. Hereupon Eliſha demanded what 
her houſe afforded; and on her ſaying 
formed by only a little oil in a cruſe, he directed her 
Eliha, who to borrow a number of empty veſlels and 
ery wg ots of her neighbours, and, making faſt 
— chamber. door, to pour a little oil into 
each, and they would be filled by the power of God. 
She did ſo; and having returned to the prophet with 
an account of her proceedings, he bid her fell the 
oil, and diſcharge her debts, and ſhe would have 
ſomething left for her family. By this means ſhe 
experienced a very ſeaſonable deliverance. 
cliſha being informed of a conſpiracy againſt 
Jehoram, and that Adad meant to attack him in a 


Miracles per- 


ms 


his pernicious example, ſtill ſeducing the people, and provoking 
the God of Iſrael by his abominable 1dolatries. The author of the 
book of Chronicles informs us, that his impiety was ſo provoking, 
that God had abandoned him, and would not proſper the naval ex- 
pedition of Jehoſhaphat, becauſe he joined the fleet of this vicious 
prince. And the wickedneſs of iah, ſo great in itſelf, was 


No. 9. 
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rticular place when he went to hunt, adviſed the 

ing not to go, by which his life was preſerved. 
Adad was ſo enraged hereat, that he charged his ſer- 
vants with infidelity, in diſcovering what themſelves 
only .could know. One of them replied, that he 
ought not to ſuſpect them, while his enemy had fo 
faithful a ſpy as Eliſha, who was able to divine his 
molt ſecret thoughts. Hereupon the king ſent a 

arty to enquire after Eliſha, who learnt he was at 

othan; on which chariots and horſemen were ſent 
to take him into cuſtody. They ſurrounded the 
town in the evening, ſo that no perſon could go in 
or out; and the prophet's ſervant haſted to him in the 
morning, to acquaint him with what had happened. 
The prophet bade him bg of good courage, and rely 
on the Providence of God ; and inſtantly prayed for 
ſome token of his protettion, to confirm the faith of 
the ſervant. In conſequence hereof, a number of 
chariots and horſes appeared about Eliſha, as a guard, 
and were viſible to the ſervant ; upon which all his 
fears were diſſipated. 

Eliſha now 1mplored the Almighty to ugs desde 
blind his enemies to ſuch a degree, that the blinded 
they ſhoud not know him from any other Syrian army 
perſon; which petition being complied '* t. 
with, he went among the troops, and demanded who 
and for what they were ſearching. * For the pro- 

het Eliſha” (faid they), on which he bid them fol- 
ow him, and he would dirett them to the place where 
he was. Now their intelletts being as much clouded 
as their eyes, they followed him to Samaria, and 
were no ſooner within the city, than he defired 
Jehoram to make the ports faſt, and confine them. 
The prophet now prayed once more, that the Syrians 
might be reſtored to fight; and his prayers being heard, 
they were aſtoniſhed to find that they were within the 
— of the enemies city, and wholly at their mercy. 

The aftrighted Syrians were doubting how to act 
in this ſituation, when the king adviſed that they 
might be put to death“; but to this the prophet _ 
objected, as a diſhonourable proceeding, except to- 
wards perſons conquered in war: “ Theſe men (faid 
he) had no hoſtile intention againſt this country, and 
appear to be mere agents in the hand of Arie pre- 
Providence.” The prophet, therefore, ad- pher's motion, 
viſed that they ſhould be treated hoſpitably, a np 
and left to their own liberty, after they —_— 
had been properly entertained. Hereupon Jehoram, 
in purſuance of the prophet's advice, entertained them 
liberally, and diſmiſſed them. On their return, they 

ave the king their maſter a minute account of what 
ad happened, which greatly affected him, and con- 
vinced him that this miracle was wrought by the im 


mediate hand of Heaven, and that_ the prophet was 
* divinely 


highly aggravated by his making the people to fin. By his evil ex- 
ample and authority he corrupted their worſhip, and juſtly drew 
upon himſelf the guilt of their tranſgreſſions. 

* Though a conqueror isat liberty to put his enemies to the 
ſword, yet the laws of humanity and compaſſon ſhould always re- 


ſtrain us from treating with the utmoſt ſeverity ſuch as ſurrender 
Uu themſelves, 
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divinely inſpired when he delivered the prediction in 


the name of God. Adad reſolved that, hencefor- 
ward, he would never ſeek to injure the king of 
Iſrael in a treacherous manner: but, confiding in his 
numbers and ſtrength, would engage him in open 


war. 
1 Thus reſolved, Adad collected a nume- 
holiilities rous army, with which he marched againſt 


*gainſt Jeho- Jehoram ; who thinking his forces inade- 
1 quate to the riſk of a battle in the plains, 
remained within the walls of Samaria; which bein 

— fortified, Adad heſitated whether he ſhoul, 
attack him in form, or endeavour to reduce 1t 
by famine. At length the place was beficged, and 
the garriſon was ſo — for want of proviſions, 


khat the head of an aſs was fold for eighty pieces of 


filver, and five pieces was the price of a pint of pige- 
on's dung, as the ſauce for it. In this diſtreſs \ = a4 
ram was apprehenſive, that ſome perſon might inform 
the enemy how greatly the famine had reduced 
them ; for which reaſon he daily walked round the 
fortifications, had an eye upon the guards, and was 
very attentive that no ſpy ſhould enter the city in a 
private manner. 
; While the king was thus —_ A 
| e ſup- 
. poſed ſhe came to beg of him, and ſaid, 
* How can I affiſt you, who have neither barns nor 
wine-preſſes?” Hereupon the woman faid, ſhe aſked 
not for food but for juſtice, and wiſhed he would de- 
termine a debate between another woman and her- 
felf. The king aſking her meaning, ſhe told him 
that her neighbour and herſelf being both ready to 

eriſh for food, having each a male infant, agreed to 

ill their children in turn, to prevent themſelves 
from ſtarving. She ſaid her child was killed and 


A grievous 


Areſſed on the preceding day, and the other woman 


had a ſhare of it; but now that ſhe ought to partake 
of the other child, the woman had departed from her 
promiſe, and concealed it. This narrative almoſt 
The king diſtracted Jehoram, who tore his garments, 
threatens to and exclaimed, that he was never com- 
put Elihato pletely wretched till that moment: And 
Er this, (ſaid he) would not have happened, 
if the prophet had applied to God in my favour; 
but his life ſhall pay the forfeit :” and, in the firſt im- 
oe of his rage, he ſent an officer to cut off the 


head of the prophet. 


Eliſha was not unacquainted with this reſolution of 
the king, and while he was in company with his 
diſciples, he told them, that Jehoram had commil- 
ſioned an officer to head a party who were to deſtroy 
him. Therefore, (ſaid he), keep an eye on them, 
and when they approach, ſhut the door till the king 
comes ; for he has altered his intention, and is now 
on the way to counteract what he ordered.” Theſe 


themſelves, and implore our mercy. Beſides the humanity and 
ebarity of this action, it was both prudent and politic, as it was the 
beſt natural means to mcllify the hearis of theſe Syrians. 

In deſeribing a large ſhower, or great fall of rain, the ſacred 
wr.ters uſe the phraſe of opening the windows of heaven ;” ſee 


= 
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directions were obeyed, and the party was ſhut out 
till the arrival of Jehoram, who had made all poſſible 
haſte to prevent his commands reſpecting the life of 
the prophet being executed. 

The — had no ſooner arrived, than kum pro- 
he began to revile the prophet, who could miſes pleacy 
ſuffer them to endure ſuch extreme dif. ** *=* 44. 
treſs, without offering one prayer to God on their 
behalf. In anſwer hereto the prophet ſaid, that by 
the ſame hour on the day following, proviſions ſhould 
be ſo cheap in Samaria, that the market price of a 
meaſure of fine flour ſhould be only a ſhekel, and 
the ſame ſum for two meaſures of barley. This pre- 
diction was credited by the king and his attendants, 
who had heretofore had ſufficient proofs of the pro- 
phet's veracity. Hereupon they had as much faith 
in the prophecy as if it had*been already accom- 
pliſhed : but one of the king's favourite officers who 
commanded a third of the army, and was then in 
familiar, converſation, — on the king, ſaid, 
What you have now declare 
it ſhould rain flour and barley from heaven“; and! 
ſhould as readily affent to it.” To this the prophet 
replied, that what had been foretold ſhould infalli- 
bly happen, and that he ſhould be a witnels of it, 
without partaking of the benefit: which accordingly 
came to paſs. 

At this time four leprous perſons lived Behn of 
without the gates of Samaria, and it was tbe |-pers. 
not cuſtomary to admit any ſuch within the walls: 
The famine raged fo violently in the city that no pro- 
viſion could be hoped for from that quarter, and to 
remain where they were, threatened equal deſtruc- 
tion : on which they reſolved to ſubmit to the mercy 
of the enemy, who would either ſpare their lives, 
or deſtroy them in a more eligible way than ſtarving. 
Being all of the ſame ſentiment, they deparied by 
night to the camp of the Syrians, who, on the in- 
ſtant, were ſtruck with an imagination that they heard 
the trampling of horſes, and the noiſe of armed men 
invading them ; on which they repaired in haſte to 
Adad, and * gs him that Jehoram and his al- 
lies were on the march within hearing. This ſtory 
was the more readily believed by Adad, becauſe his 
own imagination had painted the ſame ſcene : where- 
fore every man * to ſhift for himſelf, and the 
whole army retired in confuſion, each anxious to 
ſave his own-life, and _—_— horſes, carriages and 
treaſure, behind them. The lepers arriv- The Syrians 
ing at the tents of the Syrians, and find- absndo« tacir 
ing all quiet, refreſhed themſelves with * 
eating and drinking, and then carried away gold and 
other rich effects, which they buried in a hole the 
had dug for that purpoſe. Having four times loaded 
themſelves in this manner, and finding the enemy 
quite retreated, they conſide red that they ought, on 


2 Kings vii. 2. This unſeaſonable ridicule, therefore, implies 
that the nobleman thought that ſuch a ſudden tranſition from famine 
to plenty, predicted by the prophet, deſerved no credit, and was as 
improbable as to expect that it ſhould rain corn, 


the 


is as credible as that 
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Chap. III.] 


ſt diſcovery, to have acquainted Jehoram, and 

- = le in the city, with this event : on which the 
haſtened back to Samaria, and arriving at the walls 
of the city, called aloud to the watch that the can., 
was abandoned by the 4 They likewiſe, at 
the ſame time, ſent notice hereof by the king's 
ards: on which a council was ſummoned, to 
whom Jehoram delivered his ſentiments, that it was 
an artihce of the enemy to draw his fubjetts into an 
ambuſh. © Probably, (ſaid he), they deſpaired of 
ſtarving us, and have therefore had recourle to this 
ſtratagem. Now, for this reaſon, I would be 
uarded againſt this treachery, and not embark in an 
affair that may totally ruin our cauſe.” Hereupon 
one of the council, premiſing that his pr ad 
formed a right judgment, hinted that it wouid be 
proper to ſend two horſemen as far as Jordan to learn 
the truth: that if they ſhould be made priſoners, the 
lo; would not be great, and it might ſerve as a cau- 
tion to others. The king acceded to this propoſal, 
and diſpatched the meſſengers, who ſoon returned 
with an account that not an enemy was to be ſeen; 
but that there was plenty of corn and arms, 
and abundance of things which the Syri- 
ans appeared to have left in their hurry. 


which is pil- 
laged oy the 


lir.e.i.c8. 


This intelligence induced the king to fend out peo- 


ple to pillage the camp of Adad, where the y obtained 
an immenſe booty in gold, ſilver, horſes, and other 
cattle, and an amazing quantity of corn; ſo great, 
indeed, that the former ſcarcity was forgotten in the 
preſent plenty; and, agreeable to Eliſha's prophecy, 
a meaſure of flour and two of barley, were fold each 
for a ſhekel; containing a buſhel and a half, Italian 
meaſure : but the officer before-named, who com- 
manded a third of the army, received no benefit 
thereby, for, being ſtationed at the gate, by the king's 
command, he was cruſhed to death bythe crowd. 

Add, being By this time Adad had retired in ſafety 
vken ill, ende to Damaſcus; and having learnt that the 


z meſſenger 9 haſty retreat from the camp was the conſe- 


Eliſha, to in- 
quire concern- 2 only of their own fears, he con- 
lag he iſſue. ſidered it as the immediate judgment of 


heaven, and fell ill through the anxiety of his mind. 
Eliſha now advanced towards Damaſcus, which 
Adad being informed of, ſent Hazael with rich pre- 
ſents to the prophet, and bade him enquire whether 
the king would ſurvive his diſeaſe. Forty camels 
being loaded with valuable effetts, Hazael proceeded 
on his commiſſion, and meeting the ſaluted 
him with the molt profound reſpett, produced his 
preſents, and aſked him, in the king's name, what 
Eitafore. — Would be the iſſue of his diforder. Eliſha 
dels che deacn ſaid, the king would not live; but bade 


of Adad, and him conceal the intelligence from him. 
advancement 


of Hazael. 


_ 


= 


* He ſuffocated him with the cloth, which he pretended to lay 
on his face to cool him. Some copies of our author read a ner, 
iron, and others ch, a coverlid, which commentators endea- 


Your to reconcile by aſſerting, that the coverlid was made of net- 
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of the future diſtreſſes of the Shag. Hazael de- 
manding of the prophet the cauſe of his grief, he re - 

ied, ** I weep to think what miſery you will occa- 

on to the Iſraelites. Their principal men ſhall be 
put to the ſword b you, who ſhall likewiſe deſtroy 
the cities by hre, ki | their children by daſhing them 
againſt the ſtones, and rip others from the mothers” 
wombs.” Hazael aſked how he could be the author 
of ſuch diſtreſs? to which the prophet ſaid, * God 
has declared to me that you are to reign in Syria.” 
Hereupon Hazael departed, and told Adad he 
ſhould recover of his diſorder : but viſiting him on 
the following day, he took a wet cloth“, with which 
he ſtrangled him, and uſurped the government. 


| to Jehoram, king of Iſrael, of the recovery vu 
| of Ramoth-Gilead, for which purpoſe he Syrian 


to obtain a cure; leaving 


Hazacl was ſhocked at this news; and 
Eliſha wept extremely, in conſideration 


* _ — — 


CHAP. III. 


The ARABIANS ravage ISRAEL. FJEHORAM's 
deplorable Death. He is ſucceeded by his Son 
AHAZIAH. 


OT long after the prediftion of Invaſion of 

. N Eliſha concerning Hazael, the Ara- s. 
bians on the confines of Ethiopia, in company with 
other barbarians, afſembled, and forced their way 
into Jehoram's kingdom. Having laid waſte the 
country as they went, they entered the royal palace, 
and ſtripped it, and ſtabbed all the wives and chil- 
dren of the king, except only his ſon Ahaziah, who 
with great difficulty eſcaped from their rage. This 
misfortune was ſucceeded by Jehoram being ſeized 
with the diſorder which the prophet had ns 
which was ſo peſtilential, that it was juſtly deeme 
the conſequence of the immediate wrath of God; 
his bowels daily falling from him in his own view. 
His ſubjects even triumphed in his diſtreſs, and con- 
ſide red it as due to his execrable wickedneſs. When 
he died, his corpſe was denied the honour of a royal 
funeral, for they would not place it in the tomb of his 
father. His reign was eight years, and his age forty; 
and Ahaziah his fon fucceeded him in the govern- 


1 


a 
ad, 


| ment of the people of Judah. 


The death of Adad afforded a proſpe& 


at 
raiſed a large army, and marched towards -G 


chat city. An arrow fthot 4. Syrian wounding him, 


on the firſt attack, he was obliged to retire to Jezreel, 
his army under the com- 


mand of Jehu, who ſoon compelled the town to yield. 


It was Jehoram's intention to wage war againſt 


Syrians, as ſoon as he ſhould be recovered. In the 
interim, Eliſha diſpatehed one of the diſciples to Ra- 
moth, to anoint Jchu with holy oil, and pronounce 


at Ds 4.4 — * 


work. hut as the meſhes would have given the king room enc ugh 
to perſpire through them, their opiaion ſeems more agreeable to 
the context who think it was either a coverlid of gout's hair, or elſe 
a thick cloth, which would imbibe a large quantity of water. 
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him king, by the divine authority. This meſſenger 
was likewiſe ordered to leave the place with expe- 
dition, and to keep his buſineſs a — from every 
Loe anointed One. N N 
ing. begged to ſpeak to him in private; and 
—. retiring wich him to his cloſet, was anointed 
ing, with directions to deſtroy the houſe of Ahab, 
and revenge the death of the prophets whom Jezebel 
had . to be inhumanly murdered. The mel- 
ſenger ſaid farther, that as Jehoram the ſon of Nebat, 
md all the family of Baaſha, had fallen ſacrifices to 
their vices, ſo the whole race of Ahab ſhould be ut- 
terly demoliſhed. Having delivered his commiſſion, 
he retired as privately as poſſible, and Jehu returned 
to his officers. Theſe were anxious to know the 
buſineſs of the meſſenger, whom they thought was not 
in his ſenſes. “ No (ſaid Jehu), he ſpoke like a 
madman “. This only excited their curioſity to 
know the particulars; on which Jchu told them, he 
had declared him king, by the command of God. 
Hereupon, the ofhcers taking each his cloak, piled 
them one on another, to form a kind of temporary 
throne; on which Jchu being ſeated, they ſounded 
horns and trumpets, congratulated him on his ſuc— 
ceſſion, and ſaluted him as king. At this time Jeho- 
ram was at Jezrecl, to be cured of the wound he had 
received at Ramoth: and Ahaziah, his ſiſter's ſon, 
was hkewiſe there on a viſit to him. Hereupon Je- 
hu marched his army to Jezreel, where * pro- 
poſed to ſurpriſe them both: but he gave ſtrict or- 
ders to his ſoldiers, not to ſend the leaſt intelligence 
to Jehoram, as the teſt of their loyalty to himſelf. 
Jehoram and The army immediately obeyed the or- 
Ahaziah kill= ders of Jehu, ſtationing themſelves upon 
<d by Jehu. the paſſes towards Jezreel, and effectually 
prevented "oy intelligence being communicated to 
the enemy. In the mean time, Jehu mounted his 
chariot, and, being attended by a party of choſen 
troops, proceeded towar the city. This party be- 
ing obſerved by a ſpy, related his diſcovery to Jeho- 
ram, who immediately ordered a horſeman to go u 
to the party, and learn of whom it was compoſed. 
The man obeyed; and upon his making enquiry re- 
lative to the ſtate of the army, Jehu ordered him, 
without concerning himſelf about the troops, to fall 
into the rear and join the march. The ſpy having 
given notice that the meſſenger had joined the party 
which was advancing towards the town, another cou- 
rier was diſpatched, and he was alſo detained by Jehu: 
upon which the king mounted his chariot, and bein 
accompanied by his kinſman, Ahaziah, the king o 
Judah, went forth towards Jehu, who continued his 
march at a regular and moderate pace. Upon his ar- 


7 The ſacred hiſtorian (2 Kings, ix. 11.) makes the imputation 
of madneſs in the _ to proceed from the other officers, who 
inquired of Jehu, ** Whence came this mad fellow to thee?” and 


indeed, the abruptneſs of his addreſs, the terror painted on his 

countenance, the haſte with which he fled, the general contempt 

which men of a military life have for the prieſthood, joined to the 

contem pt which idolaters have for the prophets of the true God, 
2. 


bee. 


inding Jehu with his officers, he | 


rival in the field of Naboth, Jehoram queſtioned Je. 
hu concerning the ſituation of his troops. Inſtead 
of giving an anſwer, Jehu ſaid he might boaſt of an 
abandoned proſtitute, in the perſon of his mother. 
Upon this, Jehoram obſerved to the king of Judah, 
that it was evident his deſtruction had 1 —— con- 
ſpired: and as he was providing for his ſaſety by 
flight, Jehu let fly an arrow, which penetrating his 
heart, he fell from his chariot; and Jehu recollectin 
that he had heard Elijah pronounce that Ahab an 
his whole race ſhould periſh in the held which he had 
uſurped from Naboth, ordered Bidkar, who com- 
manded a third part of his forces, to caſt the body 
of Jehoram into that field. Ahaziah apprehending 
himſelf to be in danger, turned into a private road, 
but being purſued and wounded by an arrow which 
was pointed at him by Jehu, he diſmounted from 
his chariot, took horſe, and fled to the city of Me- 
iddo, where he ſoon fell a victim to the wound he 
1ad received, His remains were interred at Jeru- 
falem. He reigned one year, during which period 
he proved himlelf to be a man of more iniquitous 
principles than his predeceſſor. 


1 


LE AE. IV, 


ZEHU puts FEZEBEL to Death, extirpates the 
Race of AHAB, with the idolatrous Prieſts, and de- 
' moliſhes the Temple of BAAL. 


HEN Jehu made his entry into the peath of 
city of Jezreel, geen Jezebel be- Jezebel, 
ing ſumptuoufly apparelled, placed herſelf at a tur- 
ret window, in order to view the proceſſion; and as 
he was paſſing, ſhe ſaid, A faithful ſubjett that, who 
kills his ſovereign!” This being noticed by Jehu, 
he demanded who the woman was, and ordered her 
to deſcend; but, as ſhe did not comply, he com- 
manded the eunuchs f by whom ſhe was attend- 
ed, to caſt her down. They obeyed: and the walls 
of the tower, againſt which ſhe ſtruck in falling, 
were ſtained with her blood. Jehu and his followers 
proceeding to the palace, rode over the body, and 
trampled- it under foot. After having remained a 
ſhort time in the palace, Jehu gave orders that, from 
a reſpett to the exalted ſtation of Jezebel, her do- 
meſtics ſhould cauſe her remains to be buried with 
the honours due to her rank : but only a part of the 
Kull, the palms of her hands, and foles of her feet, 
could be found, the reſt having been devoured by 
the dogs. This circumſtance gave the new king 


might all coincide to make the reſt of the captains look on the pro- 
phet in this unfavourable light, | 
+ Theſe perſons, in the Eaſtern countries, attended upon queens in 
their chambers, and, by their great care and diligence, were. often 
romoted to places of great truſt and profit; as appears from the 
Hebrew word, which is ſometimes uſed to ſignify a great officer of 
ſtate, who dwells in the palace, and is near the perſon of the ſovereign. 
5 additional 


he 
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gem; he 


Chap. V.] 


additional veneration towards the prophecies of Eli- 


jah, who had foretold that in Jezreel the fleſh of Je- 


zebel ſhould be eaten by dogs. 

The ſeventy ſons of Ahab reſided at this time 
in Szmaria. 
diſpoſition of the people towards him, Jehu wrote 
letters to the rag of the young princes, 
and the principal magiſtrates of the town, ſaying, 
that as _ poſlefled numerous fortified towns, 
and other places of ſtrength, and were abundantly 
provided with troops, chariots, and every imple- 
ment of war, it would be atting a commendable 
part to ſelett from the youths one who ſhould be moſt 
worthy to aſſume the regal dignity, and under his 
command to avenge the death of their late ſovereign. 
Theſe letters being taken under conſideration, the 
reſult was, that it would be a highly impolitic and 
dangerous procedure, to diſpute the power of a man 
who had already vanquiſhed two powerful kings : 
they therefore informed Jehu, that they would ac- 
knowledge the ſovereignty of no-other man than 
himſelf, and declared that they would implicitly ſub- 
mit to his commands. Jehu wroteagain, requiring 
them, as a* teſtimony of their obedience, to ſend him 
the heads and hands of the ſons of Ahab. Hereupon 
Ahib's feven- à Conference was held between the magil- 
ty ſons lain. trates and the governors of the princes, 
and they came to a reſolution of complying with the 
requiſition of Jehu. He was at ſupper when intelli— 
gence was delivered, that the heads and hands of the 
princes were arrived : he ordered them. to be placed 
in heaps, one on cach fide of the palace gate. Going 
forth the following morning to view them, he faid to 
the multitude, * It is true that I killed the king my 
maſter, but by whom have his ſons been flain ?” He 
applied himſelf to convince. the people, that the ſa- 
crifice of the houſe of Ahab was agreeable to the will 
of the Almighty, and the prediction which he had 
dictated to his prophet. Having put to death all the 
perſons he could diſcover of the family of Ahab, he 
departed for Samaria. On his way, he joined com- 
pany with forty-two of the relations of Ahaziah, king 


of Jeruſalem, who informed him, that the purpoſe of | 


their journey was to acknowledge allegiance to Jc- 
horam and Ahaziah : for they were 1gnorant that 
thoſe princes had been flain by Jehu. He cauſed all 
theſe perſons to be put to death. He afterwards met 


with Jehonadab, à man of ſtrict integrity, who ap- 


plauded his zealous endeavours for extirminating the 
race of Ahab. Inviting him to take a place in his 
chariot, and to accompany him to Samaria, Jehu faid 
he ſhould bear witneſs, that he would put all the apo- 
{tates to the only true God to the ſword; and that 
oy of — — — 2 ooo inflicting a 
juſt puniſhment upon the wie They repaired to 
the iy, where Jeha cauſed the relations of Ahab to 


be put to death, as faſt as they could be diſcovered. 


To prevent the eſcape. of the falſe prophets and 
—— rieſts, he = eſted a Rn ſtrata- 
clared eter - determined to obſerve a 
more ſcrupulous attention to the worſhip of Baal 


an bag been paid by Ahab, and that he meant to } 
"No: 9. | 
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In order to be convinced of the 


| agency of a proph 
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offer a great ſacrifice to the idol; on which occafion 
he required the attendance of the prieſts and pro- 


{ phets, on the penalty of forfeiting their lives. On 
| the appointed day they aſſemble 
| were preſented with veitments,'in which they habited 
{ themſelves preparatory to their religious ceremonies. 
{ Jehn, accompanied by Jehonadab, repaired to the 


at Samaria, and 


temple of Baal, and cauſed all perſons to evacuate 
the building, who were not ſervants to the idol, under 
the pretext of not ſuffering the ceremony to be pro- 


faned by the preſence of unqualified perſons. When 


the apoſtates were on the point of com- Bs pricts 


| mencing their abominable worſhip, Jehu ni wartdip 
gave a ſignal to a party of fourſcore men, % fais. 


who were ſtationed near the entrance, upon which 


| they ruſhed in upon the prieſts and prophets, and 


Jt them all to death. They were enjoined not to 
pare the lives of either prophets or prieſts, on pain 


or being themſelves put to death. Further, to purif 
the city from the moſt abominable ſacrilege, Jehu's 


men ſet fire to the royal palace, which was —— 


conſumed. Baal was the idol of the Syrians, tb whic 

Ahab had dedicated an altar, in compliment to his 
{ father-in-law, Ithobal, king of Tyre and Sidon; and 
beſides appointing prieſts and prophets, provided 
q every requiſite for their religious ceremonies, 
1 Though Jehu ſtill permitted the adoration of the II. 


raclites towards the golden calves, the Almighty, in 


{ conſideration of the ſeverities he had infhaed 


upon the apoſtates, leaſed to intimate, by the 

©, that bis potierey, ell oe 

— generation, ſhould reign over the people of 
rael. | F 


— — 
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CHAP. V. 


ATHALIAH confpires the Deſtruttion of the Line 
of DAVID. 7FOASH, the Son of AHAZTAH, 1s 
. preſerved by FEHOTADA, the High-Prieſt, and 
anointed King at. TERUSALEM, : 


: 


THALIAH, daughter of Ahab, king Atvaliatcon- 
A. of Iſrael, and widow of Jehoram, fasten of 
king of Judah, being informed of the de- Ataziah's 
vaſtation which Jehu had made in the ini. 975898 bn. 
— family of her father, formed a 
etermination of revenging the deaths of her brother 
Jehoram, Ahaziah, her fon, and other kindred, by fo 
effettually exterminating the line of David, as not to 
ſuffer a man to eſcape her vengeance, who ſhould 
boaſt an hereditary claim to the throne of Judah. 
She — Eg gave orders, that the fans of Aha- 
ziah ſhould be {lain : but the nurſe of Joath; who was 
then a year old, concealed the infant among the bau- 
dies of his deceaſed brethren; and upon Jchoſha- 
beth, ſiſter of Ahaziah, and wife of Jeholads, the 
high-prieſt, entering the palace, ſhe perceived the 
child, and ſecretly conveyed him to her dwelling, 
and thence into the temple, _ where, without the cir- 
XX cumitance 
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cumſtance being known to any perſon except her 


huſband, ſhe carefully nouriſhed him during the ſix. | 
[39'S of Athaliah's reign over the two tribes in 

| | | ty, ſhe vehemently called for the uſurper to be de- 
ſtroyed 


udea “. | 

oaſhanointes © | Jehoiada, in the ſeventh year, produced 
— — the child to five captains, and prevailed 
en bigh- upon them to unite their endeavours to- 
81 - wards inveſting him with the regal dignity. 


Having bound themſelves by an oath of fidelity and 


ſecrecy, the captains departed, in order to ſummon 
the prieſts, Levites, 'and the principal men of the 
tribes, in the name-of the high-prieit, to aſſemble at 


Jeruſalem. Being arrived, Jehoiada informed them 


that, on condition of engaging in an oath of ſecrecy, 


he would communicate to them a matter of the high- | 


eſt importance to the public weal, wherein he ſhould 
have occaſion to- requeſt their aſſiſtance. He admi- 
niſtered the oath, and then pointing to Joaſh, ſaid, 
* Behold your king: he is the only ſurviving branch 
of the houſe of David, whoſe poſterity it was the 
pleaſure of the Almighty to promiſe ſhould continue 
to reign over us. It is my advice, that you form 
yourlelves into three parties; one to guard the king 
in the temple; another to poſſeſs themſelves of the 
ſeveral avenues to the buildings; and the third to 


guard the open gate leading to the palace. Such as 
- are unprovided with arms, may follow their inclina- 


tions, as to remaining in the temple, or otherwiſe : 
but ne perſons bearing weapons muſt be admitted to 
the building, except they be prieſts.” He appointed 
certain prieſts and Levites to remain near the king, 
as the guard of his perſon, keeping their ſwords con- 
ſtantly unſheathed, and to ſlay any man who ſhould 
attempt to force into the temple with arms ; and to 
employ the utmoſt vigilance towards the perſonal 
ſafety of the new ſovereign. The perſons aſſembled 
on the occaſion, unanimouſly approved the condutt 
of the high-prieſt ; whoſe next 1 — was to open 
a magazine, and deliver to the centurions, prieſts, 
and Levites, arrows, lanc«c., and other implements 


of war, which had been . in the temple by 


David. The arms being diſtributed, the centurions, 
priefts, and Levites, ſtationed themſelves without 
the temple, which they intirely ſurrounded : and as 
they ſtood ſo near as to be able to take each other 


by the hand, none could obtain admiſſion whom it | 
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gained a ready admittance, but her attendants were 
not ſuffered to accompany her. — Joaſh 
ſeated on the throne, and wearing a crown of royal- 


Jehoiada ordered her to be taken into 
cuſtody, and to be put to death at the brook of Ki- 
dron, ſaying that the temple was not to be polluted, 
by the blood of a perſon fo abandoned to wicked- 
neſs. The officers appointed to 'execute the com- 
miſſion, were directed to put any man to death who 
ſhould attempt a reſcue. | 
The ſentence pronounced by Jehoiada Athatiah + 
being executed upon Athaliah, he afſem- dn. 
bled the populace in the temple, and adminiſtered 
the oath of allegiance to the new king. Joaſh now 
bound himſelf under the ſolemnity of an oath, to a 
faithful diſcharge of the religious duties, and a rigid 
obſervance of the commandments of God, which had 
been tranſmitted to us by Moſes. Theſe ceremonies 
being concluded, the people haſted to the temple, 
which, with a view to ingratiate themſelves in the fa- 
vour of Ahab, Athaliah, and her huſband Jehoram, 
had built and dedicated to the 1dol Baal : this build- 
ing they intirely laid in ruins, and put to death a 
prieſt of Baal, named Mattan. N 

Agreeable to the inſtitution of David, jehoiada re- 
the holy temple of Jeruſalem was com- ficresthe wor. 
mitted to the care of the prieſts and Le- W of God. 
vites; and, according to the law of Moſes, Jehoiada 
appointed a ſolemn ſacrifice and incenſe to be offer- 
ed each day: and he ſelected a- number of the Le- 
vites, to prevent the — being polluted by un- 
purified perſons gaining admittance. Joaſh was now 
conducted from the temple to the royal palace; and 
being ſeated on the throne, was again declared king, 
amidſt the univerſal ſhouts and acclamations of the 
people. The death of Athaliah, and the ſucceſſion 
of Joaſh to the ſovereignty, were events ſo agree- 
able to the multitude, tha they employed ſeveral 
days in feaſting and merriment. The mother of Jo- 
aſh was a woman of Beexſheba, named Zibiah. Dur- 
ing the life of Jehoiada, Joaſh ſtrictly adhered to the 
duties of religion and the laws of his country. On 
his arrival to a ſtate of manhood, he obtained the ap- 
av of the high-prieſt to eſpouſe two women, 

y each of whom he had iſſue. 


was judged expedient to exclude. Joaſh, wearing a | 


royal crown, was now produced; and being anoint- | 


ed with the holy oil, the high-prieſt, with the uſual 
formalities, proclaimed him king. The ceremony 
was accompanied with reiterated acclamations ; and 
the perſons who attended on the occaſion, joined in 


wiſhes that Joaſh might enjoy a long and happy | 


relgns and prove victorious over his enemies. 


he ſhouts of the people reached the palace, and | 


roved terribly alarming to Athaliah, who ſummoned 
er guards, and repaired to the temple, where ſhe 


2 
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* The terrible fate of theſe royal families cannot be read without 
horror. The whole offspring of Ahab was cut off for their idolatry, 
and the kings of Judah having contracted an affinity with the houſe 
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CHAP. VI. 


FEHU dies, and is ſucceeded in the Government of. 
ISRAEL by his Son, FEHOAHAZ. The Dege- 
neracy of FOASH, who cauſes ZECHARIAH to be 
ſtoned to Death. - The Siege of FERUSALEM by 
HAZAEL. TJOASH dies. | 
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of Ahab, were ſo deſtroyed by three ſuoceſſiye madacres, that there 


was but one 


A Deſperate 
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hiſtorian informs us, ſhould hold the 


ſhooting the arrow eaſtward, was explai 


Chap. VI 


THE ANTIQUITIES OF THE JEWS. 


1475 


A — war vas proſecuted by Hazael, king of 
Syria, againſt Jehu, king of the Iſraelites, in the 
courſe of which an immenſe tract of land, eaſtward 
of the Jordan, was laid waſte, great havock was com- 
mitted upon the tribes of Reuben and Gad, and the 
half-tribe of Manaſſeh, and the cities of Gilead and 
Batanæa were vanquiſhed and plundered. Theſe 

laces were entirely conſumed by fire, and the inha- 
birants, without diſtinction of age or ſex, vere put to 
the ſword : and theſe enterpriſes were accompliſhed 
with very little oppoſition on the part of Jehu, who 
held the religion and laws of God in contempt “. In 
the twenty-ſeventh year of his reign over Iſrael, Jehu 
died ; and his remains were buried at Samaria. Je- 


hoahaz, the ſon of Jehu, ſucceeded to the throne of | 


thack.' 
De.crracyof Aſter the deceaſe of Jehoiada, Joaſh, 
the king and and the principal people of his dominions 
degenerated into an utter contempt of the 

holy religion. The Almighty ſent prophets to ex- 
ſtulate with them on their abominable apoſtacy : 
but the vengeance denounced againſt them, and the 
example afforded them in the fate of their predeceſ- 
{ors and families, upon whom the judgment of heaven 
had been inflicted, as a puniſhment for the enormity 


of their crimes, were not ſufficient to effect a refor- 


mation. Zechariah, the fon of Jehoiada, exhorted 
the — and the people to repentance, as the means 
ing the dreadful judgments which would in- 
evitably be the conſequence of perſiſting in their 
iniquity. The king, regardleſs of all the ſervices 
which had been rendered him by his father, cauſed Ze- 
chariah to be ſtoned to death in the temple. With 
his dying breath, he appealed to the Almighty, as 
his Judge and witneſs, that he ſuffered for having 
adminiſtered good counſel, and for being ſon of a 
man who had effettually laboured in the vice of 
the — Soon after this, Hazael ſubdued and plun- 
dered the city of Gath, and then led his troops to- 
wards Jeruſalem. Terrified at the approach of the 
— army, Joaſh entered into a compoſition with 
azael, to whom he ſurrendered the immenſe trea- 
ſure contained in the temple, as a conſideration for 
his raiſing the ſiege. A ſhort time having elapſed, 
Joaſh fell ſick; and this circumſtance was taken ad- 
vantage of by the friends of Zechariah, who attacked 
ed fa; him by ſurpriſe, and took away his life. 
] in. : : 
| He hved forty-ſeven years. He was in- 
terred at Jeruſalem : but his impious courſes had 
rendered him ſo obnoxious, that his body was de- 
nied a place in the royal ſepulchre. 


„Strange that a man fo jealous of the honour of the Lord of 


Hoſts, as to ſlay the whole race of Ahab, and utterly deftroy all the 


priefts, prophets, and principal worſhippers of Baal, ſhould himſelf 
rt from the obſervance of the holy commandment, and as the 
— of God in contempt, and 

ang worſhi 7 of —— — ſtones. _ t 
is was an informa y aftion, whereby the prophet in- 

formed the king of the victory he ſhould gain over the Aﬀyrians, 
to conſole him on account of his own ing death.. His 


: 
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nifp hisdetiverance from the Syrians; and kino 


C H A P. VII. 

FOASH ſucceeded by his Son AMAZIAH. FE- 
HOAH AZ obtains the divine Aſſiſtance againſt HA- 
LAEL. FOASH, the Son 0 EHOAHAZ, be- 
comes King. The Deſtruction of the ASSYRIANS 


foretold by ELISHA. HAZAEL dying, the King- 
dom of SYRIA deſcends to ADAD, lis Son. 5 


HE government of Judah deſcended Aamaziah ſue- 
to Joalh, from his father Amaziah; weed his fa- 
and when Joaſh had reigned near twenty- 
one years, Jehoahaz, the ſon of Jehu, began a reigns 
which laſted ſeventeen years, over the people of II- 
rael, in Samaria. His condutt was very different 
from that of his father, ſince, by his diſregard to ever 
thing that was praiſe-worthy, he imitated the wo 
of his anceſtors. In the interim, the great force of 
the king of Syria, who had over-run many of his ei- 
ties, and deſtroyed numbers of the inhabitants, was 
reduced to ten thouſand foot, and five hundred horſe. 
Eliſha had predicted this misfortune to the Iſraelites, 
in informing Hazael that he ſhould deſtroy his lord 
and take on himſelf the government of Damaſcus and 
Syria. At this unhappy period, Jehoiada humbled 
himſelf before the Lord, og any honey from the 
oppreſſions of Hazael; and God being pleaſed to 
hear his prayers, peace and happineſs were reſtored 
to his dominions. | | 
Joaſh, the ſon of Jehoahaz, ſucceeded king of 


to the government of Iſrael and Samaria, Ifrael,. vin 
in the thirty-ſeventh year of the reign of 
his name-ſake Joaſh, king of Judah. He reigned 


ſixteen years, and was in all reſpects the reverſe of 
his father, being a man of moſt exemplary character. 
At this time, Eliſha, the was very old; and 
being on his death- bed, Joaſ made him a viſit, wept 
over him, and treated him as the father and friend of 
his country. He faid, that while the prophet —— 
his prayers and predittions would defend them again 
their enemies, to whoſe mercy he ſhould be left when 
he was departed : © Wherefore (ſaid he) I would ra- 
ther die with you, than hve without you.” | 
The prophet was much affected with this rmblematcat 
generous ſorrow, and ordering a bow and prediftion of 
arrows, bid the king ſhoot them T. After eres. 
ſhooting three times, he left off; on which the pro- 
het ſaid, if more ſhaſts had been diſcharged, he 
ould have over-run the whole kingdom of Syria; 
but as he had ſhot only thrice, he ſhould gain three 


Ms 


ing him to ſhoot - 
the- other arrows againſt the nd, had not the been very 
dull of apprehenſion, or very far gone in iufidelity, have beea 
underſtood by him to fignify a repetition of theſe viRories. 
To ſtop, therefore, when he knew rehand what this action 


| meant, was an inſtance of the higheſt 72. of ſupineneſs; and, as 
t 


| ſuch, juſtly excited the indignation o 


rophet, who could not 


but grieve at the calamities which threatened hlocomntry; — 


or ay | 
by the proce o ir. fn | 2 of their king. | 


viftories 
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victories over them, in which: the lands they had 


take from his father, ſhould be recovered. Here- 
upon the king left Eliſha, who ſoon afterwards died. 
The prophet was highly celebrated for the upright- 
neſs of his character, and the many miracles he 
wrought, an account of which is {till preſerved on the 
records of the Hebrews. He was buried in a moſt 


magnificent manner, agreeable to the merit of fo 


illuſtrious a man. A little time afterwards ſome 
thieves having murdered a traveller, threw the body 
into the tomb of the prophet ; but it had no ſooner 
touched him, than the man came to liſe. Thus his 
miracles laſted even after his death. ; 
(Death of The death of Hazael ſoon happening, 
Harael. the ſon of Adad ſucceeded of courle to 
the government of Syria ; and Joaſh now obtained 
three victories over him, by which the lfraclites re- 
covered the country of Syria, as Eliſha had foretold. 
Jeroboam ſucceeded to the government, on the death 
of Joaſh his father. 


rr. VI. 


The AMALEKITES, EDOMITES, and GABIL- 
ITES, defeated by AMAZ IAH. He is conquered 
and taken Priſoner by FOASH. He ſaves his Life 

- by giving up JERUSALEM. He tis murdered ty 
his Subjetts, and ſucceeded by his Son UZZITAH. 


Chara der of N MAZIAH was advanced to rule over 
Amaziah king the tribe of Judah, in Jeruſalem, in 
of reve the reign of Joaſh king of Iſrael. Jehoa- 
dan, a native of Jeruſalem, was his mother. From 
his youth he was remarkable for his love of integrity ; 
and the firſt thing he did was to puniſh the murder- 
ers of his father, who were all brought to juſtice ; but 
he puniſhed not their children; > pe he herein the 
ſentiments of Moſes, who id it wrong te chaſtiſe 
children for the crimes vi their parents. Amaziah 
now enliſted, and appointed centurions over ſuch 
of the men of the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, as 
were about twenty gages of age. Having determined 
to wage war againſt the Amalekites, Edomites, and 
Gabilites, he agreed to pay one hundred talents of 


ſilver to the king of the Iſraelites, for twenty thou- 


„and of his forces, When he was ready to march 
againſt his enemies, a prophet adviſed him to diſ- 
—— the Iſraelites, for they were an abandoned peo- 
ple, whoſe deſtruction would attend that of thoſe who 
were. concerned with them; beſides, with God's help, 


is own army was ſufficient to deſtroy his enemies. 


As the king bad already paid for his forces, he did 
not much like this advice; but being reſolved to 


ſubmit to the will of God, as expreſſed by the pro- 
ſaying, * he would freely 


ELLE — at th 


Phet, he diſmiſſed them, 
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us is a very fig nificant allegory, in which Joaſh, under the 


figure of a thiKle (a low, contempt 
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le weed, hut greatly elevated on 
ace unt o ſome accidental advantages), intimates what would cer- 
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to the influence of his own paſſions, he 


Joaſh entered the city in a triumphal char 


tainly be the fate of Amnziah, if he continued to 


give that as 1 bounty, which had been received a; 
wages.” When thele troops were gone, he advanced 
with his own forces, and conquered his enemies, ten 
thouſand of whom he killed in one battle, and drove 
the other ten thouſand tothe extremity of a mountain 
which overlooks Arabia, down which they wert 
thrown, and killed ; after which, Amaziah returned 
with immenſe treaſure, In the interim, the twenty 
thouſand diſcharged troops were ſo enraged at the 
rejection of their ſervices, that they invaded the 
king's dominions, waſted the country quite to Beth. 
ſemere, killed three thouſand of the inhabitants, and 
drove off great numbers of cattle. 

This victory ſo elevated Amaziah, that Laps into 
he forgot the God of battle, and departed ey. 
to the worſhip of the idols of the Amalckites. Here. 
oe the prophet went to him, and expreſſed his 
aſtoniſument at his worſhipping thoſe gods, who, ſo 
far from protecting others, were unable to defend 
themſelves, but were carried, with the reſt of the 
booty, by the Hebrews to Jeruſalem. The king bade 
him ſay no more, at his peril ; to which the prophet 
only replicd, that he would deſiſt ; but that the ven- 
geance of heaven would be the certain conſequence 
of ſuch a horrid ſuperſtition. 

Notwithſtanding this, Amaziah was ſo Sead, « 
fluſhed with his late ſucceſs, that, regard- baughty chal. 
leſs of the intervention of Providence, he eto Jo. 
wrote to Joaſh, king of the Iſraelites, a letter, re- 
quiring ſuch . from him and his people, as 
had heretofore been paid to David and Solomon, 
his anceſtors ; and threatened that the ſword ſhould 
decide the difference, in caſe of refuſal. To this 
haughty letter, Joaſh ſent an anſwer to the following 
,urport; “A thiſtle that grew on mount Lebanon 

ent, on a certain time, to a cyprus-tree growing on 

the ſame ſpot, ſaying, give thy daughter 1n marriage 
to my ſon: on which a wild beaſt trod the thiſtle to 
the ground *. Learn hence to lower your ambition, 
nor aim at things fo much above you. Be cautious 
leſt your pride, on haying conquered the Amalekites, 
ſhould lead pon to ſuch actions as may produce the 
loſs of your kingdom ant life,” 

Amaziah was now much more enraged 


( 5 He is deſeat- 
than before, and Providence leaving him n 


ed, and taken 
priſoner, by 
Joth, who 
takes Jeruſa- 
lem and plun- 
dert the tem- 
—_ 


prepated-for battle : the forces were drawn 
up on each ſide; but the troops of Ama- 
ziah no ſooner ſaw the enemy, than they 
8 and left che king to Fey 
e taken priſoner. The opponents refuſed him 
quarter, but on the condition that the gates of Jeru- 
alem ſhonld be thrown open to them. Neceſſity 
and the fear of death prevailed; and a breach of 
three hundred cubits wide being made in the wall, 
> 0 9 lot, wit 
Amaziah his priſoner preceding him. Joaſh having 


— 


— 
; | provoke a prince 

of his ſtrength and power.——His refuſing to follow this advice, { 
nee eee 
made 
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de prize of the gold, filver, holy utenſils, and 
other treaſure 1 the palace and temple, gave 
the king his liberty, and retired with his booty to Sa. 
maria. It was in the fourteenth year of the reign of 
Amaziah that this misfortune happened to Jeruſalem, 
the people of which conſpiring againſt him, he fled 
to Lachiſh ; but thither they 2 and deſtroyed 
him. His body being carried to Jeruſalem, was in- 
terred with regal honours. Thus ended the life of 
a king, who owed his misfortunes to his departure 
{rom the true religion. He died at the age of fifty- 
one, having governed twenty-nine years; and Uz- 
ziah, his ſon, lucceeded to the throne. 


7 


CH AP. IX. 


UZZIATH's Vittories. - His Departure from God, and 
Puniſhment. He is fucceeded by his Son FONA- 
THAN. ZECHARTAH killed by SHALLUM, 
who ſeizes the Government, SHALLUM killed by 
MANAHEM, and is fucceeded by his Son PEXA- 
HIAH. He is murdered by PEK AH, who reigns in 
his flead, and is invaded by TIGLATH-PILESER. 
FOTHAM, King of FUDAH; 5 Prince, in 
whoſe Reign the Deſtruftion of NINEVEH, and 
the ASSYRIAN Empire, is foretold by NAHUM. 


Jing of ra the ſon of Joaſh, became 
t 


Reign of ſe- 
roboim over 
Iſr:el. 


king of Ifrael in the fiftpenth year of 
e reign of Amaziah. He reigned forty 
cars, and held his court in the palace of his fore- 
Chan, at Samaria. He was addicted to idolatry, 
and was of a mind utterly depraved; and many were 
the judgments againſt the Iſraelites, in conſequence 
of his wicked courſe of life. The prophet — 
had predicted of him, that he ſhould conquer the Sy- 
rians, and extend his dominions to the city of Ha- 
math northwards, and ſouthward to the lake Aſphal- 
tites, which had been formerly allotted by Joſhua as 
the bounds of the land of Canaan. This prophecy ſo 
elated Jeroboam, that he ſeized from the Syrians the 
lands thus deſcribed, and annexed them to his own 
dominions ; thereby verifying the prophet's pre- 
dittion. . ; 12 
Hiſtory of Jonah was inſtrutted by God to go to 
Jonah. Nineveh, and there to preach deſtruction 
to that wicked city, and the kingdom: but, unwill- 
ing to be the author of ſuch bad news, he took his 
paſſage at Joppa, on board a ſhip which was bound 
to Tarſhiſh, in Cicilia. During the voyage, the wind 


| 
| 
| 


THE ANTIQUITIES OF THE JEWS. 


blew fo tempeſtuouſly, that the commander, ſeamen, } 


and even the 

While ſome o 
labouring to ſave the ſhip, it was obſerved that Jonah 
lay on his face, without lending any aſſiſtance. The 
torm becoming more violent, it was conceived that 
this judgment aroſe from the guilt of ſome perſon on 
board, and they agreed to caſt lots to diſcover the of- 


pilot, 


fender. This being done, the lot fell on Jonah; 
No. 9. 


eſpaired of ever making land. | 
the crew were at prayers and others | 
0 


177 
upon which they enquired who and what he was; to 
which he anſwered, I am an Hebrew, and a pro- 
phet of God ; but I have occafioned this ſtorm, and 
you mult throw me overboard, if you mean to fave 
yourſelves and the ſhip.” At firſt they thought it 
extremely inhuman, thus to devote to certain de- 
{ſtruction a man who had put himſelf under their 
care; but at length his authority, their own fears, 
and the urgent neceſſity of the caſe (for the ſhip was 
juſt finking), determined them to caſt him over- 
oard ; and in that moment the ſtorm ſubſided. We 
are farther told, that he was ſwallowed by a great 
hih, which threw him up, three days afterwards, 
alive, and unhurt, on the coaſt of the Euxine Sea“. 
The prophet having beſought and procured God's 
ardon for diſobeying his commands, proceeded to 
ineveh ; where having exalted himſelf ſo as to be 
properly heard, he foretold that the empire of Afia 
was nearly at a period : and departed, when he had 
thus fulfilled his commiſſion. | 
Uzziah, on the day of a ſolemn feſtival, 
having cloathed himſelf in the dreſs of a 
prieſt, went to the temple, to offer incenſe. , is 
on the 2 altar; on which, the high- ſenten wich 
rieſt, Azariah, and eighty other prieſts, . 
aſtily repairing to the temple, proteſted againſt ſuch 
an aſſumption of the ſacerdotal rights, which had 
ever been the peculiar privilege of the prieſts of the 
houſe of Aaron. Azariah enjoined him to deſiſt 
from ſuch profanity ; but the king bidding them de- 
part, at their part an earthquake ſhook the temple, 
and opened the roof of it, <hrough which a ſun-beam 
darting, ſtruck the impious prince with leproſy. 
Another miracle ſucceeded this: not far to the weſt 
of the city, at a place called Eroge, the fame carth- 
quake divided a mountain in the middle, and 
it rolling half a mile, ſtopped on the eaſt fide of an op- 
polite mountain, cloſed up the highway, and covered 
the royal ens with part of its contents. The 
king being a leper, the prieſts adviſed him to depart 
the city, as one unfit for ſociety; and his ſpirit was 
ſo broken by his illneſs, that he obeyed them. His 
ſon Jothan aſſumed the government, and the kin 
having languiſhed awhile in retirement, died, an 
was buried in his gardens, in a tomb eretted on the 
occaſion. He reigned near fifty-two years, and was 
near ſixty-eight years of age. 
About this time, Shallum, fon of Jabeſh, 
a domeſtic of Zechariah, king of the I{- 
raelites, murdered his maſter, before he 
had reigned ſeven months, and aſſumed the 
vernment: but, news hereof reaching 
e who commanded an army at ſucceeds to 
Tirzah, he marched to Samaria, when we throne. 
Shallum had governed only thirty days, routed him 
in battle, put him to the ſword, and appropriated to 
himſelf the enſigns of royalty. Menahem returned 
with his army to Tirzah, but the citizens refuſing him 


Uzziah, for 
uſurping the 
ofce of dgh- 


Shallum mur- 
ders Zechar:- 
ah, and uſurps 
the govern- 
ment; but is 
ſlain by Me- 
nahem, who 


* Joſephus was miſtaken as to the place, as is proved by Bochart, 
a learned and reſpectable hiſtorian. N N 


Yy admiuance, 


rt of - 
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admittance, he ravaged the adjacent country, and, 
with unheard- of cruelty, cauſed all the men, women, 
and children, to be deſtroyed : and his reign of ten 
years over Iſrael, was of a piece with this commence- 
ment. Soon after the above maſſacre, Pul, king of 
Aſſyria, threatened to invade him; but he com- 
— the matter, by paying a thouſand talents oſ 
ilver, at the rate of fifty ſhekels a head. This prince 
was buried at Samaria, and ſucceeded by his ſon Pe- 
kahiah, whoſe inhuman diſpoſition equalled that 
of his father. When Pekahiah had reign- 


Pekahiah 

flain by Fe- ed two years, he was murdered at a pub- 
kah, wo lic feaſt by Pekah, ſon of Remaliah, who 
__ in his 


reigned about twenty _ and dicd with 
* a character equally diſtinguiſhed by his 
impiety to God, and his want of common juſtice to 
his fellow- creatures. 


Tiglath-Pileſer, king of Aſſyria, made 


The Iſraelites | : 
eaptivaied by jncurfions on the Iſraelites during the 
the Syrians. p 


reign of the above-mentioned Pekah, and 
having conquered the land of Gilead, the country 
beyond Jordan, and the adjacent part of Galilee, 
with Affora, and Cydida, made captives of the inha- 
bitants, whom he conveyed to his own country“. 
ee The tribe of Judah, in Jeruſalem, was 
now governed by Jotham, the ſon of Uz- 
ziah, by Jeruſhah, a native of the city. 
This prince was diſtinguiſhed by his de- 
votion, juſtice, and public ſpirit. He .rettified all 
abuſes, and kept every thing in proper order. The 
alleries and porches of the temple were repaired by 
im, and the city walls prevented from going to de- 
cav. He built large and ſtrong towers; ſubjetted 
the Ammonites to the payment of one hundred ta- 
lents, and thirty thouſand meaſures of wheat and 
barley annually. He raiſed his kingdom to a ſtate 
of ſplendor; and while his people were dreaded 
abroad, they were happy at home. ; 
Nabum's pxo- The prophet Nahum, who lived in this 
phecy. king's reign, p: ditted the deſtruction of 
Nineveh, and the Aflyrian empire, in words to this 
purpoſe : © Nineveh ſhall reſemble a fiſh-pool, the 
waters of which are agitated by a violent wind. The 
rm ſhail occaſion the people to fly, and cry one to 
other, Take with you your = andfilver; but this 
will be diſregarded, as life ſhall be held more valuable 
than riches. Divided in ſentiments, they ſhall run 
weeping and lamenting among each other, their knees 
trembling under them, and deſpair in their counte- 
nances. They ſhall aſk what will become of the 


Jotham, a pi- 
ous ard virtu- 
ous ſovereign 
over Judah, 


- —— 


habitations of the lions, and the dams of the lions | 


whelps; and the Lord ſhall reply, that Nineveh ſhall 
be cut off from the face of the earth, and the devaſ- 
tations of the wild beaſts ſhe has ſent into the world 
ſhall ceaſe.” This 8 was fulfilled at the end 
of one hundred and fifteen years. 


_m 


* This was the ſecond captivity or deportation of the Iſraelites, 
the hlt being made by Pul, who carried away the two tribes and a 
half, ſituated beyond Jordan. The king of Aſſy ria carried away 
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Infamous cha. 


Ahaz ſucceeded to the throne of his fa- 
ther Jotham, who died in the fixteenth Rr of 4- 
year of his reign, and the forty-firſt of his ceeds his f. 
age. Ahaz was diſtinguiſhed by his imi- ber. 
tating the kings of Iſrael in their idolatry, and by his 
violation of the Jaws of his country, beyond any 

rince who had preceded him. He raiſed altars in 
* on which he ſacrificed to idols, and even, 
offered his ſon, as a burnt-offering, according to the 
cuſtom of the Canaanites ; and committed other acts 
or wel atrocious. During this conduct, Rezin king 
of Damaſcus, and Pekah king of the Iſraelites, unit- 
ing their armies, marched and beſieged Jeruſalem; 
which, however, was ſo fortified, that they were com- 
pelled to deſiſt from the attack. 

In the mean time, the king of Syria took poſſeſſion 
of the city of Elath, near the Red Sea, deſtroyed all 
the inhabitants, and ſupplied their places by a colo. 
ny of Syrians. Soon afterwards he ſeized on ſeveral 
caſtles and fortreſles, ſlaughtered the Hebrews in a 
dreadful manner, acquired great plunder, and then 
retreated to Damaſcus with his victorious army. The 
king of Jeruſalem having learnt that the Syrians were 
departed, advanced his army againſt the king of 
Iſrael: but ſuch was the difoleatare of God againſt 
him for his impiety, that he loſt one hundred and 
twenty thouſand men in the battle; in which, Amiah, 
the ſon of Ahaz, fell in perſonal conteſt with Zecha- 
riah, general of the Iſraelites; who likewiſe killed 
Azica, captain of the guards, and took priſoner El- 
kanah, general of the Hebrew forces. 


CC. 


SYRIA laid waſte ; REZIN, King of DAMASCUS, 
killed, and the Place taken. AHA dies, and is ſuc- 
ceeded by his Son, HEZEKIAH. PEKAH killed, 
and the Kingdom ſeized by HOSEA ; who is made 
tributary to SALMANEZER. The Worſhip of 
GOD reſtored by HEZE KIAH, by whom the PHI- 
LISTINES are conquered. 


A being now reduced to demand 
— 


towards carrying on the war, 


— 
Ahaz. 


ſent meſſengers to Tiglath-Pileſer, king 


of the Aſſyrians, with ſumptuous gifts and offers of 


large ſums of money, on the condition of his aidin 
him againſt the Iſraelites, and the people of Damal- 
cus and Syria. That prince immediately marched 
to the aſſiſtance of Ahaz, and in conjunction with 
him ravaged Syria, poffeſſed himſelf of Damaſcus, 
and ſtabbed Rezin, the king thereof. He ſent the 
inhabitants of Damaſcus to Upper Media, and filled 
the place with his own fubjetts. The land of the 


—— — * 


the golden calf which Jeroboam ſet bp at Bethel; the other in Dan 
was taken away by Pul, when he invaded Galilee, in which pro- 


Hraelites 
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at meaſure depopulated, and im- 


Iſraelites was in grea 
menſe numbers of priſoners taken. This being done, 
Ahaz ſeized the gold and filver in the royal treaſury 
and in the temple, together with the rich preſents, and 
carried the whole to Damaſcus, where he delivered 
it to the king of Aſſyria, in gratitude for his aſfliſt- 
ance, and returned to Jeruſalem. 
is Camel Ahaz was fo deſtitute of all ſenſe of 
departure true religion, that he — the gods 
{rm the true Of the Syrians, in the hope of their favour- 
Te ing his arms; on the contrary, when he 
had been overcome, he paid adoration to the Aﬀy- 
rians' gods; ſo that any kind of idolatry was equal 
to him ; but he deſpiſed the worſhip of the true God, 
according to the religion of his forefathers *, which 
brought on him the vengeance of heaven. Such 
was his contempt for the worſhip of the true God, 
that having robbed the temple of all its moſt valuable 
effects, he ordered the doors to be kept faſt, to pre- 
vent others from offering up their devotions there. 
Peath oo After a continued courſe of impiety, he 
abs. died in the fixteenth year of his reign, 
aged thirty-ſix years, and was ſucceeded by his fon 
Hezekiah. At this period, by the treachery of Ho- 
ſea, a favourite at court, Pekah, king of Iſrael, was 
deprived of his government and life, Hoſea conti- 
nuing nine years in poſleſſion of his uſurped autho- 
rity. His life and condutt proved that he believed 
not in God, and was one of the moſt abandoned of 
men. Being attacked by Salmanezer, king of the 
Aſſyrians, he was conquered, and obliged to become 
— 1 being rejected by that God whom he had 
deſpiſe 


holy veſſels, and placed ſacrifices on the altar, agree- 
able to the cuſtom of the Jews. In the interim, the 
king diſpatched meſſengers throughout his territories 
to demand the attendance of the people to the feaſt 
of the unleavened bread, which, through the impiety 
of former kings, had been long neglefted. The 
meſſengers allo warned the Iſraelites to y;, gene 
ceaſe all ſuperſtitious worſhip, and return to the Iſrael- 
to that of the God of truth; promiſing, its treated 
in the king's name, that — e 
equally free as his own people, to paſs to and from 
this feaſt : they were allo told that their intereſt, ra- 
ther than that of the king, gave riſe to this invitation, 
and it was hoped they would find their advantage in 
it. The Iſraelites, however, treated the meſſengers 
with contempt, and inſulted the prophets ; who re- 
commended a return to their duty, and told them 
what miſery would reſult from their difobedience : 
nay, they even ſeized and put to death ſeveral of the 
prophets, and proceeded from one impiety to another, 
till the vengeance of God yielded them up a you 
to their enemies, as will be hereafter ſeen. Of the 
tribes of Zebulon, Manaſflch, and Iflachar, however 
multitudes attended to the words of the prophets, an 
Tepaired to Hezekiah, at Jeruſalem, to offer up their 
devotions. | 

The concourſe being aſſembled, the Offerings in 
king, accompanied by the princes and the temple 
2 roceeded to the temple, where 

ezekiah offered, of bulls, rams, and goats, ſeven 
each, on his own account. Having firſt placed his 
hands on the heads of the beaſts, the prieſts cut their 


{ throats, and then burnt without dividing them; while 


Hezekiah became king of Jeruſalem in 


Hezekiah 

ſucceeds A= the fourth year of Hoſea's reign. He was 
haz his father, . . em 

nd eflet, à prince of ſuperior abilities, and cele- 
thorough re- brated for his regard to equity and piety. 
— — firſt advancement to the throne, he 


455 determined to adjuſt the great buſineſs of 
religion; and thereupon ſummoning his prieſts and 
Levites, he addreſſed them to the following purport: 
* It is unneceſſary for me to remind you & the miſ- 
tortunes confequent on my father's fins, in your re- 
tuling the worſhip due to God, and uniting with him 
in the adoration of his idols: but as experience hath 
now taught you how dreadful a thing it is to trifle 
with heaven, I recommend that all aft failings may 
be buried in oblivion; that you, — the prieſts, and 
the Leyites, cleanſe yourſelves from former pollu- 
tions; then opening the. doors of the holy place, 
purify it by ſacrifices and conſecrations; on which 

ou may hope for future proſperity, as well as pre- 

nt pardon.” The royal advice was fo acceptable, 


that the prieſts immediately repaired to the temple, | 


nnn 


* The covenant which God had made with his people was, that 
he ſhould be their tutelary deity and king; but not worſhipped in 
the ſame manner as the tutelary deities of t neighbouring nations, 
who adored the tutelar y gods of other nations in conjunction with 
their own. Onthe contrary, the God of liraet reſtrained all their 
worſhip to himſelf by expreſs laws, and ſtill ſtrengthened this part of 


which they ſtripped of its impurities, prepared their | 


- the ſame time. 
| under which the Iſraclites were! 


the Levites made a circle, and ſang divine hymns to 
muſical inftruments, the other prieſts forming the 
chorus. This ended, both king and people worſhip- 

d God with their faces bowed to the ground. 

xcluſive hereof, the king ſacrificed ſeventy bul- 
locks, a hundred rams, and two hundred lambs ; and 
likewiſe gave, as a feaſt for the multitude, fix hun- 
dred bullocks, and three thouſand other cattle. The 
prieſts having ended their 2 the king and 
7 — feaſted together, and combined in the praiſe 
0 


Now approached the feaſt of unleaven- red of un. 
ed bread, and during the 8 for leavened 
it, ſacrifices were made for ſeven days, 
and Hezekiah gave the multitude two thouſand 
bulls, and ſeven thouſand caule of various: kinds. 
The king's example was followed by the princes, who 
gave a thouſand bulls, and fourteen hundred other 
cattle ; ſo that ſo ſumptuous a treat. had not been 
known ſince the days of Solomon. 

This feſtival being ended, and'Jerufalem being 
purified from the idols which had diſgraced its wor- 


_— — „ 


their conſtitution by aſſuming the character of their king ; for as 
the ſeparate charaRers of king and God centered in —— they 
could not be guilty of idolatry without being guilty of rebellion at 

So admirable'was the conſtitution of the theocracy, 


ſhip, 


r 
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; ſhi ral purification took place 
H-rekiah p, à gene ification pla 
purges lan- throughout all che country. Hezekiah 
em of idols. now ordered daily ſacrifices to be offered 
out of his own poſſeſſions, and directed the people to 
preſent tenths and firſt- fruits to the prieſts and Le- 
vites; fo that their attendance on the altar was not in- 
terrupted by other affairs. He likewiſe built grana- 
ries and ſtore-houſes, in which corn and>fruit were 
kept for the uſe of them and their families: fo that all 
things began now to run in the ancient channel. 
Aſter this reſtoration of good order, 


His ſucceſs n e * 
againſtthe Hezekiah waged war againſt the Philiſ- 
Philiſtines. tines, and united to his own dominions all 


their cities from Gath to Gaza. In the interim the 
king of Aſſyria required the tribute of him which had 
been heretofore paid to his father, and threatened an 
invaſion in caſe of refuſal : but Hezekiah paid no re- 
card to theſe threats; relying on the mercy of Hea- 
ven, the conſciouſneſs of his own integrity, and the 
aſſiſtance of the prophet Iſaiah, whom he knew 
— 2 inform him of ſuch things as were to come to 
paſs. 


r. XL. 


SAMARTA taken by SALMANAZAR, who ravages 
the Kingdom of ISRAEL, takes King HOSEA 
Priſoner, and tranſplants the People, 
CHUTHITES placed in ISRAEL. 


er . the ſeventh year of Hoſea, king of 


Samaria, by Israel, Salmanezer, king of Aſſyria 
—— having learnt that Hoſea was combine 
the country, aàgainſt him with So, king of Egypt, he 
and takes advanced his army againſt the city of 
— Samaria, which, having reſiſted his at- 
tacks for more in two years, was taken 
by aſſault, in the ſeventh year of the reign of Heze- 


kiah, king of Jeruſalem. The kingdom of Iſrael was 
deſtroyed by the capture of this place, Hoſea being 
taken priſoner, and the inhabitants removed into 
Media and Perſia: Salmanezer bringing people from 
the borders of Chuthah, a river of Perſia, to ſupply 
the place of the Iſraelites in the land of Samaria. 


- ® The main cauſe of theſe calamities is very properly accounted 
for by the ſacred penman, who obſerves (2 Kints — 14.), that 
they did not believe in the Lord their God ;” or, in other words, 
they did not believe the prophets of the Lord, when they foretold 
them the conſequences of their ſins; for they never rejected his wor- 
by entirely, but worſhipped him in conjunction with idols. 

7 The tranſplanting theſe people into the dorainions of the Iſra- 
elites, occaſioned a corrupt mixture of religions; for the ſacred hif. 
torian, . (ſee 2 Kings xvii. 29, 30, 31.) inform us, chat . every 
nation made gods of their o¼n; there were, Succotb-benoth, Nergal, 
— and _ | 

s the words Succoth-benoth ſignify the taberrucle of dangbtert, they 
probably refer to thoſe — in which — — (hee 


tuted themſelves in honour of the goddeſs I or Venus, Cuth 


was a province of Aſſyria, and perhaps the ſame which Moſes tells 


us is encompaſſed by the river Gihon, and therefore the ſame with | 
9 f N 


A Colony of 


It was about nine hundred and forty- C:ptivity of 
ſeven years from their departure from deten tribes 
Egypt, eight hundred from the time of Igel. 
Joſhua, and two hundred and forty from Rehoboam's 
revolt, that the ten tribes were thus tranſlated... Such 
was the wretched fate of a people, who diſdained 
ſubjettion to the laws, and deſpiſed the admonitions 
of the prophets, who forewarned them that a con- 
tinued courſe of impiety would certainly end in their 
ruin*. Theſe misfortunes aroſe from the revolt of 
the Iſraelites, and their advancing to the regal dignity 
Jeroboam, who ſetting up idolatry in defiance of the 
laws of God, and inducing his 12 to follow ſuch 
a bad example, juſtly provoked the wrath of the Al- 
mighty. The * Salmanezer, who ranſack- 
ed and triumphed overall Syria and Phœnicia, is 
mentioned by Menander, in his hiſtory of the Tyrians. 

The people newly planted in Samaria 


were called Chuthites 7, from the river kb. & wot 
Chuthah in Perſia, whence they were abe 
brought by Salmanezer. They conſiſted {ir delay, 
of five nations, each worſhipping their ſend for an 
own gods, which they brought with them: — 


on which the wrath of heaven deſcended 
on them for their idolatry, and afflicted them with a 
peſtilence that nearly deſtroyed them. All human 
methods of relief being fruitleſs, the Oracle adviſed 
them to pay adoration to the true God, as the only 
means of having their evils redreſſed. Hereupon 
they diſpatched meſſengers to the king of Aſſyria, 
—— him that ſome of the prieſts, who had 
been made priſoners with the Iſraelites, might be 
ſent to them. This was complied with; and on the 
arrival of the prieſts, the Chuthites defired them to 
read the law of Moſes, which they did, and likewiſe 
expounded it, — the reaſonableneſs of the 
worſhip : whereupon the Chuthites began the ſtudy 
and” practice of the true religion, and the plague 
ceaſed in a ſhort time. The Hebrews ſtill call theſe 

eople Chuthites, but Samaritans is the name they 
bake among the Greeks. They are a moſt unprinci— 
pled people, ſtill adapting their conduct to the change 
of circumſtances. hen the Jews are in a 7 
rous ſituation e they claim a kindred to them; but 
when misfortunes ſurround them, they fay, © We 
are ſtrangers, who came from a diſtant country, and 
have no connettions with you.” 


— 


the country which the Greeks call Suſiana; and which is, to this 
day, called by the inhabitants Chuſeſtan. With regard to the god 
Nergal, we may infer that, as the word ver ſignifies a lamp, t 
.Cuthites, who were afterwards called Perſians, adored fire ; and, 
we are informed that, in honour to the ſun, they kept a perpetual 
flame burning on their altars. The city here mentioned was ſituated 
in a province of Syria, lying on the Orontes. But what idol is here 
meant by the word Aſhima ? As it is well known that the Syrians 
adored the ſun, and as un, or ſuman, in the Perſian language, 
ſignifies heaven, it is probable that the Syrians derived from thence 
the name of their god, who was repreſented by a large ſtone pillar, 
of a conical or pyramidal form, the Meroglyphic of fire. Nibhas, of 
nibehas, both - = Hebrew and Chaldee, with a ſmall variation, 
denote quick, ſwift, rapid, &c. and aral, in the ſame language, 
ſignifies a chariot. * f aſx + 
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IS TORICAL OCCURRENCES from the YEAR of the WORLD 224 to 3425. 


— — — 


. 


SENNACHERIB leads a powerful Army towards 
JERUSALEM, and beſieges it. The Prophet 
ISAIAH aſſures HEZERKIAHM of the Aſſiſtance of 


the Mlmighiy. 


Jeruſalem be- ENNACHERIB, king of Aſſyria, 
heged by the in the fourteenth year of the = of } 
Aſlyrian Hezekiah, having ſubdued all the 


* cities of Judah and Benjamin, led his arm 

towards Jeruſalem, whence an embaſſy was dil- 
patched to propoſe terms of accommodation, and to 
offer him tribute. He accepted the propoſals, and 


bound himſelf with the ſolemnity of an oath to de- 
cline hoſtilities, on condition of being paid thirty ta- 


lents of gold and three hundred of filver. Hezekiah 
paid the ſtipulated ſum, in confidence that the enemy 


would evacuate his dominions : but, regardleſs of | 


the treaty which he had ſworn to obſerve, he ap- 


Tharata and Anacharis, to dirett the war againſt 
Jeruſalem, himſelf taking the lead of an army againſt 
the Egyptians and Ethiopians. The commiſſioners 
who Jad been deputed by Sennacherib, having 
cauſed the camp to be removed within fight of the 
walls of Jeruſalem, diſpatched a courier to demand a 
parley with Hezekiah. Judging it unſafe to go in 
perſon, he ordered Eliakim, his deputy-governor, 


and Shebnah and Joah, the keepers of the records, | 
to repair to the Aſſyrian army. Rabſha- | 


Rabſhaketh's l . 
icfolent keth, in a peremptory voice, bade them | 
_—_ wthe enquire of their maſter, wherefore he had 


: preſumed to diſpute admitting the arm 

into the city, and heſitated to acknowledge ſubmil- 
hon to the great and powerful Sennacherib. He ſaid 
that Egypt was not in a condition to withſtand the 
Aſſyrian army, and therefore if Hezekiah flattered 
himſelf in has of aſſiſtance from that quarter, he 
would be deceived; for he would be truſting to a 
broken reed“, which would wound the — that 
preſſed it. He deſired them to inform Hezekiah, 
that the preſent expedition was undertaken by the 
direction of the Lord, who had already granted 
Sennacherib a complete victory over the Iſraelites, 
and would certainly render him equally ſucceſsful in 
the war againſt Jeruſalem. Rabſhaketh ſpoke in 
Hebrew, in which language he was well verſed; and 
Eliakim, apprehending that his addreſs being gene- 


; * This compariſon is excellently adapted to denote an ally, that 

1s not only weak and unable to — but alſo dange rous to thoſe 

* rely on him for ſuccour; his repreſenting the power of 
O. 10. 25 


of the country, to denote 


{ ſhould be com 


RN 


rally underſtood might have an unfavourable effe& 

upon the multitude, requeſted him to proceed in the 

Syriac tongue: but being appriſed of the motive on 

which a change of language was adviſed, he ex- 

— his voice, and continued his harangue in He- 
rew. 

The purport of his diſcourſe being com- 
municated to Hezekiah, he cloathed him- 
ſelf in ſackcloth, — to the cuſtom 

is humiliation, 
and falling proſtrate on the ground, fer- 
vently prayed for the aſſiſtance and protection of the 
Lord. He charged a number of his ſelett friends to 
accompany ſome of the prieſts to the prophet Iſaiah, 
whom they were to entreat to exert his endeavours, by 
prayers and ſacrifices, for obtaining tt: aſſiſtance and 
protettion of the Almighty, and for humbling the 
power and pride of the enemy. Iſaiah yielded to the 


why p- requeſt made to him onthe part of Hezekiah; and was 
pointed his licutenant-general Rabſhaketh, wich nth 


oriſed by the Oracle to declare to him that, with- 
out proceeding to an engagement, the Aſſyrians 
lled to make a ſhameful retreat, 
with the loſs of a conſiderable part of the army; 
that Sennacherib ſhould not ſucceed in the war again 
the Egyptians; and that, on returning to his kingdom, 
he ſhould die by the hands of his two fons. 

At this time Hezekiah received letters 4. 
from the king of Aſſyria, expoſtulating on threatening 
the dangerous policy of attempting to main- meſſage to 
tain a defence againſt a monarch who had 
reduced ſo many warhke nations to ſubjection, and 
menacing a general ſlaughter of men, women, and 


| children, if the gates of the city were not thrown 
open to his army. Hezekiah having repoſed an ab- 


ſolute confidence in the truth and of the Al- 
mi hey, paid no regard to theſe letters, which he 
folde up and laid in the temple. He continued to 
offer up ſupplications m favour of the people, till 
the return of Iſaiah, who reported to him the fol- 
lowing anſwer : © That his petition having prevailed, 
no injury was to be apprehended from the enemy ; 


and that the period was 1 + when the peo- 


ple would be reſtored to the peaceful enjoyment of 
be kingof Ackyria, on hi f 

e king of Aſſyria, on his return from ,,... 
the war in Raves, found, that in the night — | 


after the ſiege had been commenced ncherid's | 


againſt Jeruſalem, his army had ſuſtained * 


ſimilitude. 
Z 2 a dreadſul 


Egypt to be as brittle as the reeds growing on the banksof the Nile 
2 to theſe doubtleſs the Syrian orator alludes is a great beauty in 


a dreadful havock; general officers, tribunes, and 
private ſoldiers, — to one hundred and 
eighty thouſand, having fallen a ſacrifice to the/ju- 
dicial vengeance of heaven“. Sennacherib -eonſ1- 
dered the peſtilence as an effect of the divine wrath ; 
and dreading that the mortality would prevail — 
his remaining people, he led them with the utmoſi 
expedition to the city of Nineveh, at which place he 
held his court. Some time after his return, he was mur- 
dered in the temple dedicated tothe idol Araſcus, by 
Adramelek, and Sharezar, his two cldeſt ſons, who 
took refuge in Armenia. Eſarhaddon, the third lon 
of Sennacherib, {ſucceeded to the throne. 


w 


. il 


Ne Life of HEZEKIAHN prolonged for Fiſtcen Yeags. 


A Treaty of Alliance concluded between BALAD, 
King of BABYLON, and HEZEKIAH. ISAIAH 
predifls the Captivity of the ISRAELITE), and 
the Calamities to be inflicted upon HEZEKIAH and 
his Poſterity. HELEKTAH dies. 


Hezekiah's 
dangerous 
nick neſs. 


ONSCIOUsS chat his preſervation 
had been effected by the intervention 
of Divine Providence, in cauſing a judi- 
cial plague to prevail in the Aſſyrian army, Heze- 
dah now humbled himſelf in prayer . 
ings to God. While he was occupied in this holy 
4% he was afflicted with ſo grievous a diſtem- 
per, that his phyſicians entertained no expectation 


of his recovery; and, in this extremity, he fervently 


rayed to the Lord to prolong his life till he ſhould 
he the father of a lon, to whom the ſovereignty 
might be tranſmitted. On the conſideration that be- 
ing deſtitute of an heir the government, proved 
the ſource of greater aſfliction than he experienced 
from being deprived of the grandeur and other ad- 
vantages of a throne, the Almighty accepted his ſup- 


. plications, and commiſſioned the prophet Iſaiah to 


allure him, that his afflictions ſhould be removed in 


His lifeis three days; that fifteen years ſhould be 
— added to his life, and that he ſhould beget 


a ſon who ſhould ſucceed him in the go- 
vernment. The meſlage from the Lord was of ſo 


extraordinary a nature, that Hezekiah could not 


avoid entertaining a-doubt of its authenticity ; and he 
therefore deſired the prophet to afford a proof of the 
divine commiſſion by the performance of ſome mira- 
cle. Being aſked what evidence he required, the 
king ſaid, that the moving of the: ſhadow on his dial 


ten degrees backwards, would give him perfect ſatiſ- 


faction. This prodigy was wrought, and Hezekiah 
being ſoon afterwards reſtored to perfect health, re- 


—— 


 ® This tremendous act forced him to ances: with con- 
fuſion, and made it viſible to all the nations, eſpecially to the Jes, 
that JzHovan was a God * mighty in ſtrength and excellent in 
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paired to the temple, where he devoutly prayed to, 
and worſhipped God. 

About this period the Medes obtained 
a conqueſt over the Aſſyrian empire. 
Balad, the way ot Babylon, diſpatched 2 king of 
embaſſadors charged with preſents for en. 
Hezekiah, to whom they were authoriſed to propoſe 
terms of alliance. Theſe embaſladors were graci. 
ouſly received, and after Hezekiah had magni. 
ficently entertained them, ſhewn them his aymoury, 
and the immenſe treaſures which he poſſeſſed in gold 
and ſilver, he diſmiſſed them with gifts of value for 
king Balad. Iſaiah queſtioned Hezekiah reſpetting 
the embaſladors; and he anſwered, that they had 
been fent to him by the king of Babylon, and that he 
had ſhewn them the treaſures of his palace, that they 
might be enabled to make a juſt report of his 
wealth and power to their maſter. Upon this, the 
prophet ſaid, ** I am commiſſioned to inform you, 
that in a ſhort time your treaſures ſhall be con- 
veyed to Babylon; and that many of your poſterity 
are deſtined, after being deprived of virihty, to 
ſerve as eunuchs in the court of Babylon. Theſe 
events will inevitably tranſpire, for they have been 
predicted by the Lord.” This information deeply 
afflicted Hezekiah, both on his own account and on 
that of his family: and he faid, that ſince the judg- 
ment of heaven could not be averted, he had ol 
to ſupplicate, that he might paſs the remainder of his 
life in a ſtate of tranquillity. Iſaiah and twelve other 
prophets faithfully committed their predittions to 
writing, that poſterity might he convinced of their 
acting under the ſanction of the divine commiſſion. 
Hezekiah died in the fidd and fiftieth year eam of 
of his age, and in the twenty-ninth year Hezekiah, 
of his ſovercignty. 


Concludes an 
alliance with 


pp yz 


CHAT. HL 


The Iniquity of MANASSEH, the Son and Succeſſor 
of HEZEKIAH. The King of BABYLOMN con- 
quers JUDE A, and takes MANASSEH Priſoner; 
but upon his Repentance, he reſtores him to his Go- 
vernment. The Death of MANASSEH, who 15 
"ſucceeded by his Son AMON. In the Second Year of 
his Reign, AMON is murdered, and his Sou 
FOSTITAH is proclaimed King. 


ANASSEH ſucceeded his father Manaſſeh's 
VI Hezekiah in the government; his Weed eig 
mother's name was Hephzipah, a native of Jerufalem. 
This prince atted on principles direttly oppoſite to 
thoſe: of his father. Influenced by the pernicious 
example of thoſe around him, and open to the flat- 
tery of lycophants, who were averle to the refor- 


] 


— — 


LM _ 7 


power; that he was truly, what he ſtyled himſelf, . The Lord 

of hoſts ;” aud that ** there was no other god that could deliver after 

this ſort.” - | 
mation 


| clemency and tenderneſs. 


mation eſtabliſhed by his pious predeceffor, he 
ruſhed into the commiſſion of the moſt daring impie- 
ties, and thoſe abominable idolatries fox which- the 
Hebrews were on many occaſions ſeverely puniſhed, 


He even darcd to profane the holy temple. - He bar- . 
barouſly perſecuted men of the moſt exemplary ptety; , 


and the very prophets were ſacrificed to his inſatiable 
luſt of blood; ſcarcely a day pafling, whereon ſome 
of theſe pious men were not made victims of his 
cruelty. The Almighty ſent prophets to exhort the 
king and the people to repent of their crimes, onthe 
enalty of ſuffering puniſhments equal to what had 
— inflicted upon their brethren, the Iſraelites. 
Theſe admonitions were treated with contempt; and 
the king and people of Judæa continuing to purſue 
their uſual — 2 ol iniquity, the Almighty was 
pleaſed to ſtir up againſt him a powerful enemy in 
the king of Babylon and Chaldæa, whoſe: forces ob- 
tained a complete vic ory over Manaſflch, who was 
{urpriſed and made a priſoner of war. His domini- 
ons being ravaged, and himſelf at the mercy of the 
conqueror, this unhappy prince fervently ſupplicated 
the Almighty to cauſe his enemy to a 6 with 
The Lord, in commiſe- 
ration of his ſufterings, liſtened to his prayers: and, 
after ſome time had elapſed, the king of Babylon re- 
ſtored him to his throne, Pa 
He r-pents, is, Manaflch now exerted his utmoſt abihi- 
pardoced, and ties to make every poſſible atonement for 
reſtored. his former crimes. He purified the-city, 
conſecrated the holy temple anew, and made it the 
buſineſs of his life to manifeſt a due reverence and 
— towards his Creator. Conſcious that his 
ormer guilt had, in a great meaſure, been the cauſe 
of the miſeries which his people had endured, he en- 
deavoured to eſlect a reformation among them, both 
by his example and authority. He cauſed an altar to 
be erected agreeable to the directions of Moſes, upon 
which daily oblations were made: and having re- 
ſtored the religious ceremonies to their original pu- 
rity, he directed his attention towards improving the 
fortthcations of the city. He made the neceſſary re- 
pazations in the old —_ and, as a further ſecurity, 
encompalled them with new ones. He eretted 
divers ſtrong and lofty towers, and provided the 
out-works with all, neceſſary. proviſions and ſtores. 
During the remainder of his reign, his veneration to 
God ſuffered no abatement, and he was conſidered 
as one of the moſt happy ſovereigns. At the age of 
ſixty-ſeven, and in the fifty-hfth year of his reign, he 
died, and was interred in the royal garden. His ſon 
Amon ſuc- k 
exeds Manaſ- City of Jabat, ſucceeded to the throne. 
{, htaher.* He followed the profligate examples which 
his father afforded in the early time of his lite : and 


9 


The ſacred writings, on this part of the Jewiſh hiſtory, inform 


us, that ſo many and aggravating were the provocations of the Iſra- | 


elites a inſt God in the preceding reigns, that all the piety of 
Joſiah, his great care and indefatigable iar e extirpate idola. 
try, were not ſufficient to obtain a revocation of the ſentence the 


Amon, by Elmalſema, a native of the 
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CON OI 
FOSIAN aboliſtes the worſhip of, Idols, * makes 


excellent Regulations in religious and civil Affairs. 


HE mother of Joſiah. was a native of x 
Boſcath, and her name was Jehida. — 


The new king was of a gracious diſpoſi- les. fon 


| d ſucceſfor 
tion, and naturall 4 attached to virtue. He gf Minaſieh 


ropoſed the truly excellent example of 
David as the rule of his condutt through life. Before 
he had compleated his twelfth year, he gave a ſignal 
inſtance of piety, by extirpating the abominable wor- 
ſhip of idols, and reſtoring the people to the religion 
of the true God “. Such of the ordinances of his pre- 
deceſſors as he found praduttive of ill conſequences, 
he aboliſhed : ſuch inititutions as were expedient he 
retained; and to thoſe which required alteration 
he made amendments, which would have conferr 
honour upon the moſt conſummate wiſdom, and the 
experience of advanced years. He cauſed all the 

roves and altars which his apoſtate predeceſſors had 
—— to the idolatrous worſhip, to be deſtroyed, 
and attached the people to a due reverence towards 
the worſhip of the living God. He appointed com- 
miſſioners to ſuperintend the manners of the people, 
and determine on the merits of cauſes depending be- 
tween individuals; and he rigidly adhered to the ad- 
miniſtration of public juſtice. He deputed commiſ- 
ſioners to receive contributions of gold and ſilver 
for the purpoſe of repairing the temple ; but, averſe 
to give cauſe of complaint, his ſubjects were at liberty 
either to promote or decline the ſubſcription. The 


contributions being depoſited in the treaſury, Ama- 


ſiah, governor of the city; Shaphan, the ſcribe 
Joaſh, the recorder; and Hilkiah, the high-prieſt, 
were nominated to engage artificers, provide mates» 
rials, and regulate the expences of the intended repa- 
rations.. The rebuilding the temple proved a laſting 
monument of the exemplary piety of Joſiah. | 
In the eighteenth year of 5 reign, Jo- ye gives di- 
ſiah directed Hilkiah to apply what gold reaians for. 
and ſilver ſhould remain, after defraying n—_—— 
the expences incidental to the edifice, in . 


= — 
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* pronounerd. againſt Judah : for it ſeems, that 

the people complied with the preſent reformation, yet their compli- 
ance proceeded principally from a fear of incurring theking's diſ- 
pleaſure, or of teeling the ſeverity of his juſtice, | 
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the formation of cups, chalices, and other veſſels and 
utenſils ſor the ſervice of the holy religion; and he 
ordered that all the gold and filver depoſited in the 
royal treaſury, ſhould be manufattured into veſſels 
for the ſame purpoſe. Upon removing the treaſure, 
The books of the high-prieſt diſcovered the ſacred books 
Moſes found. Of Moſes; which he delivered to Sha- 
phan, the ſcribe, who, after —_— peruſed them, re- 
paired to the king, and informed him, that his com- 
mands had been obeyed ; adding, that he had found 
the books of Moſes. Hilkiah read theſe books to the 
king, who, upon hearing their contents, in an agony 
of grief, tore his clothes, and called for certain par- 
ticular friends. On their arrival, he deſired them to 
accompany the high- prieſt to the propheteſs Huldah, 
the wife of Shallum, who was a man of diſtinguiſhed 
reputation ; — that they would unite their 
endeavours, to prevail upon her to make interceſſion 
with the Almighty for pardon towards himſelf and his 
ſubjeas; ſaying, there was great reaſon to appre- 
hend, that the vengeance of heaven would be direct- 
ed towards the preſent generation, as a puniſhment 
for the iniquities of their progenitors ; and that with- 
out obtaining a reconciliation with the Lord, they 
ſhould be diſperſed over the face of the carth, and 
terminate their lives in miſery. Upon the _ 
order being communicated to the propheteſs, ſhe 
directed them to report this anſwer : That the im- 
Huldah's pious ſuperſtition of the people, and their 
prophetical contempt of the menacing predictions of 
denurelation- the prophets, had incurred the wrath of 
heaven; that the people would be banifhed from 
their native land, and be deprived of the bleſſings of 
life ; and that no ſupplications could prevail, to avert 
the judgment which the Lord had — pro- 
nounced. However —— the propheteſs), re- 
port to Joſiah, that, from a regard to his piety, the 
Almighty will not inflict theſe puniſhments during his 
life ; but that immediately after his deceaſe, the di- 
vine vengeance vill be ex. uted upon the people in 
general, without diſtintiion.” _ 
Jofiab cauſes  FHereupon, Joſiah diſpatched meſſengers 
——— to hc ſeveral cities within his dominions, 
hs commanding the — Levites, and his 
People at Je- ſubjetts in general, to repair to Jeruſalem: 
rulalem. and upon their being aſſembled, the books 
of Moſes were read to them : after which, the king 
advanced to an eminence in the midſt of the multi- 
tude, and adminiſtered the oath of obedience to the 
laws of Moſes, and the holy worſhip and religion of 
God: and the people bound themſelves under this 
engagement with unanimous approbation. After the 
facrihces had been made, prayers were put forth for 
obtaining the bleſſing of the Almighty. The king 
Bis efforts to enjoined the high-prieſt to take a particu- 
extrpace ido- lar ſurvey of the veſſels and other plate 
contained in the temple, and e ffectually 


It is certain that all the people of the Eaſt worſhipped the ſun, 
and conſecrated horſes to it, becauſe they were, perhaps, the hierc- 

lyphic by which that luminary was repreſented. e ancients 
Pad alſo a notion that the ſun itſelf was carried about in a chariot ; 


to deſtroy ſuch articles as had been dedicated by his 
redeceſſors to the ſervice of the idolatrous religion. 
The king's commands were punttually obeyed, and 
the remnants of the utenſils were caſt away. In obe. 
dience to the command of Joſiah, all the prieſts who 
were not of the line of Aaron were put to death. 

The reformation of the city of Jeruſa- purns the 
lem being effected, Joſiah made a journey bones of the 
through his kingdom, and deſtroyed every © pophes, 
evidence which remained of Jeroboam's ſuperſtition 
and idolatry : and the bones of the falſe prophets, 
he cauſed to be burnt upon the altar which Jero- 
boam had eretted. Thus, after the expiration of 
three hundred and fixty-one years, was the prediction 
of the prophet verified; for he declared, that theſe 
events ſhould be accompliſhed by a man of the race 
of David named Joſiah. The king, in 2 and 
> the agency of meſſengers, applied to the Iſraelites 
who had eſcaped from the captivity of the Afſyrians, 
with a view to reclaim them from the abominable 
adoration of idols, and to inſpire them with a juſt 
ſenſe of their duty towards the eternal God. The 
hgures of horſes 4 to the ſun “, and placed 
over the porch of the temple, he cauſed to be de- 
ſtroyed; and he appointed officers to make ſtrict 
enquiry within the towns and villages of his domi- 
nions, for the relics of idolatry, which he command- 
ed them utterly to deſtroy. 

After this purification of his realm, he leds cele 
aſſembled the people at Jeruſalem for the brate, the 
purpoſe of celebrating the feaſt of unlea- 
vened bread, or the paſſover; and on this occaſion 
he gave from his own ſtore thirty goats, one thou- 
ſand lambs, and three thouſand oxen : the principal 
prieſt preſented to the others of the ſacerdotal order 
two thouſand fix hundred lambs ; and the chiefs of 
the Levites gave to their tribe five thouſand lambs, 
and five hundred oxen. A ſolemn ſacrifice was made 
of theſe victims, according to the precepts of Moſes: 
and the ceremony was performed under the direction 
of the prieſts. An exact conformity to the law and 
ancient uſage was obſerved on the celebration of this 
feſtival, which was the moſt ſolemn that had been 
known ſince the time of the prophet Samuel. 


paſſover. 


e V. 


PHARAOH-NECHO is oppoſed by FGSIAH, who ts 
lain, and ſucceeded by his Son FEHOAHAZ, who 
is made Captive, and dies in Egypt. ELITARIM ts 
made king by PHARAOH. 


' ht proceſs of time, the army of Pharaoh- Joſiah reful- 

Necho proceeded under his command gf Nef E. 

towards the Euphrates, to attack the gype a paſſage 
r 13 


Medes and Babylonians (who tad over- 


and therefore chariots, as well as horſes, were dedicated to it; and 
in them the king and his great officers went out at the caſt gate of 
the city every morning, to ſalute and adore the ſun, at its coming 
above the horizon, f 
run 


. $6. 0 


| books of prediction on this 


Chap. VI.) 


run the empire of Aſſ ria}, and ſubdue 


country, is - * 
fain b n Aſia to his dominion. Having proceeded 
Egyptian to Megiddo, a place ſubjett to Joſiah, the 


latter refuſed to let Pharaoh paſs; on which he dil- 
patched a meſſenger to tell Johah, that his deſigns 
were not hoſtile to him, but he wiſhed to march to- 
wards the Euphrates, and hoped the king would not 
compel him to force his way. Joſiah, however, per- 
ſiſted to deny him a paſſage, as if hereby impelled 
by a kind of fatality to bring on his own ruin : for 
while he was riding to and fro, giving orders to his 
army, an Egyptian ſhot him with an arrow, by which 
he was ſo dreadfully wounded, that he poem orders 
for his army to retreat, and went himſelf to Jeruſa- 
lem, where he expired, in the thirty-firſt year of his 
reign, and at the age of thirty-nine. He was interre 
with great ſolemnity, in the burial-place of his an- 
ceſtors, and ſeveral days were devoted to public 
mourning for his death. Jeremiah, the prophet 
wrote an elegy on this occaſion, in which he foretold 
the near approach of the Babyloniſh captivity, and 
the misfortunes conſequent thereon. © This elegy is 
ſtill in being. Ezekiel, the prophet, likewiſe left two 
fabjea, in which he fore- 
tells the calamities which ſhould follow this revolu- 
tion, Both thefe prophets were of the line of the 
prieſthood ; Jeremiah dwelt at Jeruſalem from the 
thirteenth year of Joſiah's reign, till the city and tem- 
ple were _— e ip : 
an choahaz, who was twenty-three years 
— 2 old at the death of Jofiah, now afſume 
ſoon atter de- the ſovereign authority, and held his court 
Lb fo at Jeruſalem. His mother vas named 
ransers he Hamutal; and he was a prince of a pro- 
be belkin. fane, and irreligious diſpoſition. hen 
the king of Egypt returned from the wars, 
he diſpatched a meſſenger to Jehoahaz to attend him 
at Hamath in Syria, when he depoſed him, put him 
in chains, and transferred the government to his el- 
der brother by the father's fide, who was named Elia- 
kim; but, on this occaſion, aſſumed the name of Je- 
hoiakim. The Egyptian made this prince his tri- 
butary, by taxing his country to the amount of one 
talent of gold, and one hundred of filver. „ 
he took with him into Egypt, where he died, having 
reigned only three months and ten days. Zabida, 
of Raman, was the mother of Jchoiakim, who bore 
the character of a malicious, revengeful man, who ne- 
letted the worſhip of God, and had no compaſſion 


or his fellow-creatures. 


pe — * 


C. HA. AR. 


PHARAOH defeated by NEBUCHADNEZZAR, to 
whom JEHOTAKTIM becomes tributary. 


* 


1— 
. 


* From this place to the end of this book, Vorſtius cautions us 
not wo too implicit a regard to Joſephus, who is ſuppoſed, on 
O. 10. 
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Theſe predictions were generally 
were a few perſons who adviſed the exhibiting arti- 
cles —— the prophet, as a promoter of ſedition. 
your the 

ave 


| near the Euphrates, in the fourth year of 
| the reign of Jehoiakim, with a view to 
make war on Pharaoh-Necho, and reduce 
| all Syria. | | 
and took the field to oppoſe him, an 


TS Was com 


| contri 


to attack the Babylonians; whic 


better than a broken reed to 
— likewiſe foretold, that the Babylonians ſhould 


185 


, . —ͤ ,, ,‚· . —˖Ü'‚ 


Pharaoh de- 
feated by Ne- 
buchadnezzar, 
who takes fe- 
tuſalem, and 
mak es Jehoi- 
akin, captive. 


EBUCHADNEZ ZAR“ proceeded 
VN. with a large army to Carchabeſa, 


Pharaoh raiſed a large'army, ] 

the armies 
engaging, on the banks of the Euphrates, Pharaoh 
led to retire, with the loſs of ſeveral thou- 


ſands of his troops. After this, in the eighth year of 


Jehoiakim's reign, and the fourth of Nebuchadnez- 


zar's, the Babylomans invaded Judea, and threatened 
deſtruction to its inhabitants, unleſs they paid a tri- 
bute, hke the reſt of the Syrians. Jeholakim, terti- 
fied by theſe threats, purchaſed his peace, and paid 
— for three years ; but in the fourth, hear- 
ing that the king of Egypt was advancing againſt - 
the Babylonians, he refilled to pay tribute. He was 
however, miſinformed; for the Egyptians were afraid 
agreed with Jere- 
miah's prediction, that the r would be no 
epend on. This pro- 


oon deſtroy Jeruſalem, and take le ee 5 
eſpiſed; and there 


ing done, the majority of the council would 
ave puniſhed him with death; but others were for 
diſmiſſing him; alledging, that other prophets, among 


| whom was Micah, had predicted the fame calamities; 


to writing ; and in the ninth month of the 
fifteenth year of Jehoiakim's reign, on the 
aſſembling of the people in the temple, on 
a ſolemn faſt, he 

containing —— of the misfortunes to the-peo- - 
ple, city, and temple. 


that Jeremiah and Baruch ſhould be inſtantly brought 
before him, to receive ſentence of puniſhment : but 
they had previouſly abſconded. v 


cluding the Babylonians ; who had no | 
ſooner got footing in the city, than he violated the 
rights of friendſhip, by putting the king to the ſword, 


and inſtead of being puniſhed for it, were highly ho- 
noured as the prophets of God. Attention being 
paid hereto, the prophet was diſmiſſed. - , 


Jeremiah now reduced his prophecies EN 
pro- 

phecy torn 

and durut by 


the king's or- 


ublicly read his book, *r. 


On hearing the contents, the 
rinces took the book from the prophet, and adviſed 
im and Baruch, his ſcribe, immediately to ſecrete 


themſelves. They then took the book to the king, 
who ordered his ſecretary to read it; but was ſo en- 


raged at it, that he tore and burnt it; commanding 


. 


Jehoiakim, ſoon after the above events, Nebachad- 


being terrified 1 * predittions of Jere- - estar, being 
miah, admitted Nebuchadnezzar and all nine inte 


eruſalem by 


his army into the city, on friendly terms, Ie ö 


without having taken any mealures for pecfidiouſly 
his own ſecurity, or even thought of ex- fee f 


ſome occaſions, to ſhew more partiality to his cou _ than 10 
agreeable with truth, | 92 * pf 4 


34A with 
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with all the 74 young men of Jeruſalem. He 
then ordered the body of the king to be thrown into 
the fields without the walls of the city, and advanced 


his ſon Jehoiachin to the government of the city and | 


country. He made priſoners of about three thou- 
{and perſons of diſtinction and eminence, whom he 
carried to Babylon in captivity ; among whom was 
Ezekiel the prophet, then a very young man. Thus 
ended the life of Jehoiakim, at the age of thirty-ſix 
years, after a reign of eleven years. 
is ſucceſſor, Jehoiachin, was named Nehuſhta, who 
was a native of Jeruſalem. | 
Nebuchadnezzar having revolved the 


The Aſſyrian . 

— former proceedings in his mind, repented 
N his having placed ehoiachin on the throne; 
Icheiaclün, conſidering that the young king would 
&c. ſend them 


| not eaſily forget the murder of his father, 
—_—_ but — ſeck for the moſt favourable 

28 opportunity to revenge his death. Theſe 
reſlections produced a reſolution to ſend an army to 
attack Jeruſalem; and Jehoiachin, who was a prince 


of a mild diſpoſition, and a lover of equity, agreed | 


with Nebuchadnezzar's officers to ſurrender the place, 
on the condition that both it, and the inhabitants, 
ſhould remain uninjur'd : and for the ratification of 
this treaty, the king's mother and relations were 
given up, as hoſtages. Atthe end of one year, how- 
ever, NeÞuchadnezzar broke his agreement, and or- 
dered his officers to ſeize the young men of the city, 
with artificers of all kinds, and convey them to him 
in fetters. This being done, ten thouſand eight hun- 
dred and thirty-two perſons were made captives, and 
confined in priſon, among whom were Jehoiachin, 
his mother, and relations. 


CE AP. VI. 


ZEDEKTAH advanced to the Government, but reſtrifted 
not to afſiſt the EGYPTIANS. ZEDEKIAH 
breaking his Covenant, FERUSALEM «is beſieged 

by NEBUCHADNEZZAR. PHARAOH, Kin of 
GYPT, attempting to raiſe the Siege, is . * 
NEBUCHADNEZZAR, who returns to the Attack. 


EBUCHADNEZZAR having impri- 
ſoned Jehoiachin, elevated his uncle 
Zedekiah to the government, binding 


Fedekiah 
raiſed to the 
throne. 


him, by a ſolemn oath, neither to make innovations, 


or take part with the Egyptians. When Zedekiah 
began to rule, he was twenty-one years old; and he 
had a brother, by the ſame mother, named Jeholakim. 
The above prince was deficient in all virtues, and aſ- 
ſociated with young men as abandoned as himſelf: 
fo that Jeremiah the prophet frequently conjured him 


be _— — ou — — —— — 


-+ Jeremiah, by God's command, made him to1ds and yokes, which 
he ſent by the embaſſadors of the princes who congratulated Zede- 
kiah on bis acceſſion to the throne, with this meſſage from God, 
that he had given all their countries to the king of Babylon, and 


he mother of ] 

| bylon, predicted the deftruttion of the Ezekiel ad 

| — _ lent . to Jeruſa- Jemiah. 
em. e two prophets agreed that the city ſh 

| be taken by force, and Zed 4. — 


him priſoncr to Babylon, while 


do the practice of religion; adviſed him not to liſten 


to flatterers and falſe prophets, who filled his imagi. 
nation with ideas that the Babylonians would not 
again attack Jeruſalem +; and that whenever the 
Egyptians fought, they ſhould conquer them ; which 
the prophet ſaid would not happen. Zedekiah would 
liſten to, and appeared convinced by the arguments 
of Jeremiah ; but no ſooner did he mix with his old 
companions, than all the good advice was forgotten, 

At this time, Ezekiel, who reſided at Ba- Prophecies of 


ckiah carried into capti- 
vity: Jeremiah faid, that the king ſhould convey 
zekiel predict 

that he ſhould not ſee that city. This a — — 
conſiſtency in the prophecies led Zedekiah to doubt 


| the truth of the whole : but it will hereafter be ſeen, 


that he was miſtaken in his conjecture. 


At the end of eight years, Zedekiah vio- Zedekiah, for 
lated his oath = — ebuchadnezzar, by tak- bi necks 
ing part with the Egyptians; thinking aeg 
that, jointly, they could ſubdue the king — 
of Babylon. Nebuchadnezzar immedi- n*zzar, 


ately marched, ravaged Zedekiah's country, ſeized 
his cattle and fortreſs, and proceeded to the ſiege of 
Jeruſalem. Pharavh learning how Zedekiah was 
preſſed, advanced to his relief, with a view to raiſe 
the ſiege. Nebuchadnezzar having intimation here- 
of, would not wait his approach, but proceeded to 
give him battle, and, in one conteſt, drove him out 
of Syria. This circumſtance ſuſpending the ſiege, 
the falſe prophets repreſented to Zedekiah how ab- 
ſurd it was to fear that the Hebrews would be carried 
captive to Babylon: whereas it was more probable, 
that the priſoners already taken would be brought 
back, and the plate and treaſure, which had been 
carried from the temple, reſtored. In contradiQion 
hereto, Jeremiah charged the falſe prophets with be- 
ing impoſtors; ſaid, that no good was to be hoped 
for from the Ley tians ; but that they ſhould be Fri 
conquered, and then the army of Babylon return to 
the ſie ge: that thoſe who eſcaped death by ſword and 
famine, ſhould have their houſes ranſacked, their 
goods ſtolen, and the city and temple plundered, 
while themſelves ſhould be carried into captivity. 
The people in general paid great attention to what 
the prophet ſaid ; but the moſt eminent people, and 
the unprincipled in general, conſidered and treated 
him as a mad-man. Jeremiah having proceede 

twenty furlongs from Jeruſalem, in the way to Ana- 
thoth (his birth-place), he was met by a magiſtrate, 
who confined him, on pretence that he was deſerting 
to the king of Babylon. He urged in vain that they 
charged him falſely : he was hereupon hurried be- 


— 


therefore their wiſeſt courſe would be, to ſubmit to his yoke ; which 
if they refuſed, both they and their countries would moſt certainly 


| be deſtroyed,” This prediction was afterwards verified, 


fore 


Chap. VIII. 


fore a tribunal of juſtice, examined, tortured, and 
condemned to death; and remained ſome time under 
that ſentence. . : 

d 0 it In the tenth month of the ninth year of 
uſage fromthe Zedekiah's reign, the king of Babylon 
pripces- again beſieged Jernlalem with a large ar- 
my, and, for a year and a half, exerted all his art and 
ſtcength to conquer it; but the city, though enfeebled 
by famine and peſtilence, did not yield. At this time 
Jeremiah, who was in priſon, called to the people to 
open the gates, and admit the Babylonians, as the 
only means to prevent their deſtruction : he faid, 
thoſe who remained in the city would be deſtroyed 
by famine or ſword ; but the enemy would ſpare ſuch 


as fled out to them. Hereupon the princes went to 


the king, and repreſented the prophet as one whoſe 
idle tales would delude the multitude ; infinuating, 
that the people appeared reſolute to defend the city 
to the uttermoſt, till their courage was abated by his 


redictions. The diſpoſition of the king would not 


ave led him to extremities; but urged as he was, 
and unwilling to diſoblige perſons of their rank, he 
permitted them to diſpoſe of the prophet as they 
pleaſed, Hereupon they er, to the priſon, and 
taking out Jeremiah, lowered him with a rope into a 
He is takes Pit» where they left him 1 to the neck in 
out of tae mud, that he might be ſuffocated. An 


duogeon by Ethiopian, one of the king's favourite ſer- 
—_ - - veil — his majeſty of his ſitua- 
tion, he ordered him to ſelett thirty men 


who could be depended on, who ſhould take ropes, 
and inſtantly releaſe him. This being done, the 
prophet was privately introduced to the king, who 
aſked him if he could relieve his diſtreſs by the in- 
terpoſition of heaven. Jeremiah replied in the afhr- 
mative ; * but (ſaid he) your people will neither cre- 
dit me, nor take my advice. Thoſe who call them- 
ſelves your friends, are my foes: they conſider me 
as an hypocrite, and are now combining my deſtruc- 
tion: but where are now thoſe deceivers, that per- 
ſuaded the people no danger could ariſe from the Ba- 
bylonians? However, fir, my life may pay the for- 


feit, if I tell you the truth.” On this the king ſwore 


to the prophet that his life ſhould be ſafe; whereupon 
the latter ſaid, © Deliver up the city to the king of 
— 2 This is the only method to be ſafe from 
perſonal harm, to avoid the dangers which threaten 
ou, ſave the temple from being burnt, and the cit 
rom being raſed to the ground. If you neglett this 
advice, I declare in the name, and by the order of 
God, that all kinds of misfortunes will ſurround you; 
and to you will be attributed the deſtruttion of your- 
ſelf, family, and people.” Zedekiah told him, he in- 
clined to purſue his advice, for the public good ; but 
he was apprehenſive that ſome of his | pew cr) who had 
gone over to the Babylonians, would adviſe the king 


pI 


* It is difficult to conceive how the beſieged could make their 
eſcape, by any narrow paſs, ſeeing their enemies the Chaldeans 
had encompaſſed the city. The Jews think there was a ſubter- 
taneous paſſage from the palace to the plains of Jericho, and that it 


— 
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to deſtroy him. The prophet told him to be eaſy on 
this head; for, on when up the city, himſelf, his 
wives, and children ſhould be ſafe, and the temple 
ſhould ſuſtain no injury. Hereupon, he bade the 
rophet depart, enjoining him not to divulge a * 
lable of what had paſſed, even to the princes: a 
if any one ſhould inquire reſpecting the viſit, he 
ſhould ſay he had been to ſolicit his liberty of the 
king. The prophet complied in all reſpetts with theſe 
injunctions. x 


* * a 2 a. a . * 111 8 


C HAP. VIII. 


JERUSALEM taken ; the City, Palace, and Te 
ranſacked and burnt. ZEDEKIAH's Children and 
Friends flain ; his Eyes put out, and himſelf carried 
Captive to B ABYLON. FEREMTAH committed 
to the Care of GEDALIAH. ISHMAEL's Trea- 
chery. The EGYPTIANS ſubdued, and carried 
Prifoners to BABYLON. Account of DANIEL, 
SHADRACH, MESHACH, and ABEDNEGO. 
DANIEL interprets the King's Dreams. NEBU- 
CHADNEZZAR's Death. 


12 ſiege of Jeruſalem went on vigo- Jerufalem 
rouſly. The Babylonians compleat- *** 

ed their works, having raiſed towers all round the 
city, ſo as to drive the invaded —— from its walls. 
The place, though a prey to the plague and famine, 
was obſtinately defended; every ſcheme of protec- 
tion being oppoſed to that of attack, during the ſpace 
of a year and a half: but at length, want of provi - 
ſions and forces, compelled its ſurrender, when Ze- 
dekiah had reigned eleven years, three months and 
nine days. It was delivered at midnight to Nerge- 
laer, Aremantus, Emegar, Nabaſaries, and Encha- 
rampſaris, officers of Nebuchadnezzar. Zedekiah 
ſeeing the troops enter the temple, abſconded, by a 
narrow paſs, to the deſert, with his wives, children, 
officers, and friends“: but advice of this being given 
to the Babylonians, they purfued them early in the 
morning, and ſurrounded them near Jericho. The 
friends of Zedekiah flying to ſecure themſelves, he 
and his wives and children, with a few adherents, 
were eaſily made priſoners, and conducted to the 
king, who no ſooner ſaw, than he reproached Zede- 
kiah, ſaying, © Had I not your promiſe to condu 
for my advantage, the power I inveſted you with 

I made you a king m. the ſtead of your brother Je- 
hoiakim, and you have endeavoured to repay me, 
by uſing your intereſt to my ruin. But you are now 
become my priſoner, through the juſtice of God, for 
the puniſhment of your ingratitude.” The king hav- 


was through this they retired. But as no fuch ſubterraneous 
is mentioned by the ſacred biftorian, it ſeems more pr . 
that the Chaldeans being now making their aſſault in the oppoſite 
part of the city, this was left unguarded. 
3 ing 
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ing thus ſaid, ordered his wives. and children to be 
put to death in the ſight of himſelf and the other pri- 
oners ; and then diretted Zedekiah's eyes to be put 
out, and himſelf conducted to Babylon in chains. 


Agreement Thus were the prophecies of Jeremiah 
of ewe and Ezekiel yerihed; the former ſaying 


he ſhould be made priſoner, ſpeak with, 
and ſee the king, and be carried to Babylon: the 
latter, that he ſhould be carried to Babylon, and not 
ſee the king there; which he could not do, ſince his 
eyes were firſt put out. By this we may ſee the wil- 
dom and power of God, and the regularity of the 
operations of his counſels. We may learn to reve- 
rence the preſcience of the Deity, and to know that 
all events are ordered by his providence, and come 
to paſs according to his will. .It is likewiſe a remedy 
againſt that incredulity which prevents our know- 
ledge of threatened evils. 
he race of kings deſcended from David was now 
extinct, after a ſucceſſive reign of twenty-one princes, 
and during a ſeries of five hundred and fifteen years 
fix months and ten days; but this includes the reign 
of Saul for twenty years, who was of a different 


tribe. 

OY After the above ſignal victory, Nebu- 
with the pa- Chadnezzar diſpatched his principal of- 
— 5 ficer, Nebuzar-Adan, to Jeruſalem, to ran- 
Ind bunt. lack and burn bath palace and temple, to 


raſe the city to the ground, and conduct 
the captive inhabitants to Babylon. Nebuzar-Adan 
executed his orders in the eleventh year of the reign 
of Zedekiah, taking all the gold and ſilver veſſels 


from the temple, the braſen pillars, the tables and. 


candleſticks of gold, and Solomon's large laver : af- 
ter which he burnt the city, palace, and temple, ,to 
the ground. This happened in the cighteenth year 
of Nebuchadnezzar's reign. The temple had been 
built four hundred and ſeventy years ſix months and 
ten days. It was one thouſand and fixty-two years 
ſix months and ten days from the 7 26x leaving 
Egypt, and three thouſand e hundred and thirty- 
five years {ix months and ten days after the creation 
of the world. | | 

Priſoners of Nebuzar-Adan took the following pri- 
eminence. ſoners, namely, Seraiah, the high-prieſt ; 
Sepheniah, next in rank; three principal keepers of 


the temple ; ſeven of the king's friends; the chief 


eunuch of the bed-chamber; the ſecretary to the 
king, and other perſons of diſtinction, in all about 
threeſcore, and conducted them to the king, at the 
city of Reblathis in Syria. The king ordered the 
high-prieſt, and others of the firſt rank, to be behead- 
ol there ; but the majority of the priſoners were car- 
ried to Babylon with Zedekiah, among whom was 
Jehozadock the high-pricſt, who was ſon to the above- 
named Seraiah. - | b 


© © The words in ſcfipture (Jer. xi. 14.) are, “ Baalis, king of the 
- Ammonites hath ſent Iſhmael,” &c; Now it is neceſſary to obſerve, 
that the word “ Baalis” is rather a name of office than a proper 
name, by which we may underſtand the Queen-mother, who was 

guardian of the king of the Ammonites during his minority, Iſh- 


— ——— — yU— — 


On the king's return to Babylon, Zede- Death of 
kiah was thrown into priſon, where he ex- Z+4ckivh. 

ired; and he was buried with regal honours. The 

ing gave Jehozadock his liberty, aſſigned dwelling, 
for the priſoners in Babylon, and dedicated to his 
idols the holy veſſels which had been taken from the 
temple. The general Nebuzar-Adan had committed 
the majority of the captives to the command of Ge- 
daliah, a man diſtinguiſhed by his juſtice and bene. 
volence, who —— to each man a certain portion 
of land for his ſubſiſtence, on paying the king a tri. 
bute. Jeremiah was releaſed from priſon : ji 
and the governor having received the favourably 
king's orders to treat him well, Gedaliah d 
offered him cither to go to Babylon, or, if he choſe 
another place of reſidence, he would write to the 
king reſpetting the matter. Jeremiah anſwered, that 
he would rather live among the ruins of his native 
land. This being told to Nebuzar-Adan, he directed 
Gedaliah to provide 22 for him, and ſent the 
prophet ſome valuable preſents. Jeremiah having 
obtained the liberty of his ſervant Baruch, choſe him 
for his companion, and fixed on Mizpah for his reli- 
dence. Baruch was the fon of Neriah, nobly de- 
ſcended, and a great maſter of his native language. 

Gedaliah was very kind to thoſe who Gedatiah fet 
fled during the ſiege, and this benevo- over the tem- 
lence to the fugitives fo raiſed his credit in Jules, 
among the ſurrounding nations, that numbers came 
to him, and formed a large ſettlement, having lands 
aſſigned them, for which they paid the king of Baby- 
lon a fixed tribute. Gedaliah's goodneſs to the ſet- 
tlers ſo engaged the eſteem of Johanan and the other 
principal men, that having intelligence of a conſpi- 
racy forming againſt him, by Iſhmael and the king of 
the Ammonites“, they informed him that the former 
wiſhed to deſtroy him, and reign over the Iſraelites; 
To counteract this po. they requeſted his permiſſion 
to deſtroy Iſhmacl ; for they thought the Iſraelites 
would be ruined by the continuance of the plot. 
Gedaliah ſaid, he deemed it impoſſible that any man 
could fo far deviate from all ſenſe of moral obliga- 
tion as to ſeek the deſtruction of his preſerver : but 
if this was the calc, he would not ſo far violate the 
laws of hoſpitality as to take the life of the man who 
had ſheltered himſelf under his protection. On this 
declaration, Johanan and his friends departed. 

A viſit being made about a month after en 1 
this, to Gedaliah, by Iſhmael and ten of his his friends | 
friends, they were moſt hoſpitably treated. barbaroully 
The glaſs having gone round, till Geda- 9uahered. 
liah, and his party were ſomewhat elevated, the others 
treacherouſly murdered them all. This happening 
at midnight, they ſallied into the ſtreets, deſtroying 
Jews and Babylonians indiſcriminately. The follow- 
ing day a party of cighty men came from the coun- 


mael, mentioned in this verſe, was a Jew, and a deſcendant from 
David, who ſeems to have had ſome pretenſioxs to the throne at this 
time, and to have made an alliance with the queen-mother of the 
Ammonites, to render his deſigns more ſucceſsful, 
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try, with, preſents for Gedaliah, but were unacquaint- 
ed with the preceding murders. Iſhmael invited 
them in, as to Gedaliah; but cloſing the doors, 
cauſed them to he murdered, and thrown into a pit : 
but ſome of them were ſpared, on a promiſe of diſ- 
covering where corn, cloaths, and other effects, were 
hid in the carth : but the men in general of Mizp 

with the women and children, were carried off ; 
among whom, were Zedekiah's daughters, who had 
been left under Gedaliah's protection, by Nebuzar- 


Adan. : | : 

8. This being done, Iſhmael repaired to 
to the king of the king of the Ammonites with the news; 
the Ammo- Hut Johanan, and the other principal peo- 


Se le, having heard of the death of Geda- 
liah, and 155 cruelties at Mizpah, combined their 
forces, and purſued Iſhmael, whom they came up 
with near the fountain of Hebron. The captives, 
ſeeing the purſuers, ran to them in rapture ; while 
Iſhmacl and eight of his followers, haſtened to. the 
king of the Ammonites. In the interim, Johanan, 
with the cunuchs, women, children, and others, who 


had-fled from Iſhmael, proceeded to Mandra, where 


they reſted one day, doubting if they ſhould depart 
to Egypt, leſt the Bab lonians mould attack chem, 
in revenge of the murder of Gedaliah. But reſolv- 
ing to conſult Jeremiah, they bound themſelves by 
an oath to follow his directions. The pro- 
phet promiſed them an anſwer; and at the 
Lp; us end of ten days he was viſited by the Al- 
they diſokey, mighty, who diretted him to tell Johanan 
and are min an 4 other chiefs, that © if they re- 
kenne. mained in their preſent ſituation; they 
ſhould be ſecure againſt the Babylonians ; but if they 
went into Egypt, they muſt expect judgments ſimilar 
to thoſe which had befallen their brethren.” Inſtead 
ol giving credit to this meſſage, they thought it was 
an invention of Jeremiah, in favour of his ſervant 
Baruch, and calculated to leave them a prey to the 
Babylonians : on which Johanan and his adherents 
ſeized on Jeremiah and Baruch, and departed into 
Egypt; where being arrived, the prophet had a viſion 
from heaven, which informed him that an army ſhould 
be brought into Egypt by the king of Babylon, the 
country — part of the people flain, and the 
reſt carried captives to Babylon : and this the pro- 
phet was to declare to the people. This predittion 
was verified in the twenty-third year of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who making an incurſion into Cœlo-Syria, 
ſubjected that country, then went againſt the Ammo- 
nites and Moabites, whom having ſubdued, he pene- 
trated into Egypt, killed the reigning king, advanced 
another in his ſtead, and carried priſoners to 
Babylon ſuch of the Jews as he found in the coun- 
try. 


Jerzmiah en- 
jo.ns the J-ws 
not to go to 


+ It was the cuſtom of moſt nations, before their meals, to make 
an-oTering of ſome part of what they were to eat or drink to their 
gods, as a thankful acknowledgmeut, that every thing they enjoyed 
was their gift; ſo that every entertainment had ſomething in it of 
the _ of a ſacrifice, This practice generally prevailing, made 

O. 10. 


| 
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Thus the Hebrews were twice carried «<q... : 


priſoners beyond the Euphrates. The Aſ- dann. 
ſyrians, in the reign of Hoſea, firſt carried 8 


mug the ten tribes ; and Nebuchadnezzar, | 
on the conqueſt, of Jeruſalem, made captives of the 
other two. Salmanezer removed the Chuthites from 
Media and Perſia into the land of the Iſraclites, 


where they took the name of Samaritans ; but the 


king of Babylon left no ſettlers in the room of the 
two tribes he carried away. Hence it happened, 
that, for the ſpace of ſeventy years, Judea, Jeruſa- 
lem, and the temple, were totally abandoned. One 
hundred and thirty-ſix years fix months and ten 
days elapſed, between the captivity of the ten tribes 
and the departure of the other two. 

Some of the fineſt young men among 
the Jews being ſelected for Nebuchadnez- 
zar's particular ſervice, had tutors ap- 
pointed to inſtrutt them in the learning 5 wick fin- 
of Chaldæa: and "ſome of them were r 7 
caſtrated, agreeable to the cuſtom of the country. 
Among them were four relations of Zedekiah, viz. 
Daniel, Ananias, Miſhael, and Azariah ; but their 
names were changed to Belteſhazzar, Shadrach, Me- 
ſhach, and Abed-nego. The king was equally pleaſ- 
ed with the goodneſs of their tempers and renggh 
of their judgments, and directed proviſions to be 
ſent them from his on table: but Daniel, conſider- 
ing that ſuch elegant viands ſuited not their ſitua- 
tion, _—_ to Aſchanes, the eunuch, and begged 
that, inſtead of the king's proviſions, they might eat 
pulſe or dates, or any homely food T. The eunuch 
expreſſed a readinels to gratify them; but ſaid, that if 
they ſhould grow lean on ſuch food, and decline in 
health and complexion, the king might ſuſpett what 
had happened, eſpecially if their companions looked 
better than they did, which might endanger his life. 
However, they urged the eunuch to make the expe- 
riment, ſaying they could return to their former 


Nebuchad- 
1ezzar treats 
Daniel and 
his compane - 


"food, if this was found not to agree with them. The 


trial being made, the eunuch found they increaſed 
in health of dacy and vigour of mind; on which 
he kept to himſelf 

of this temperance fo ſtrengthened their faculties, 
that they rapidly increaſed in Hebrew and Chaldzan 
learning; particularly Daniel, who became a profi- 


cient in their arts, undertook to expound dreams, 


and had ſometimes viſions of his own. 
Nebuchadnezzar, two years after the The tinz's | 
conquelt of Egypt, had a dream, and its remarkable 
interpretation, which he forgot in the . 
morning ; on which he ſent for the Chaldzans, magi, 
and prophets, and told them what had happened, but 
demanded their interpretation. They told him this 
was impoſſible; but if he would recite the dream, 


Daniel and his friends look upon the proviſions coming from the 
king's table as no better than meats offered to idols, and, by ſuch 


offering, became polluted and uaclean. He was likewiſe prohibited 
eating particular meats by the law of Moſes, and theſe very mats 
might have been in vogue among the Babylonians, 


„ they 


the king's allowance. A courſe 
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they would explain it. Hereupon the king de- 


manded their compliance, which they ſaid was out of 


their power; on which he ordered them to be put to 


death. Daniel hearing of the intended execution, 


went to Arioch, the captain of the guards, to enquire 
the cauſe; on which the captain informed him they 
becauſe they could not explain a dream 
ing had forgot. On this Daniel re- 
queſted they might be reſpited for one night, and he 
hoped God world enable him to interpret the dream. 
The captain acquainting the king with this circum- 
ſtance, the execution was ſuſpended. The friends 
of Daniel retired with him to his chamber, where they 
ſpent the night in prayer, that God would be pleaſed 
to reveal to Daniel the dream which the king had for- 
otten. Their prayers were heard, and God made 
nown to Daniel both the dream and its interpre- 
tation. He aroſe early in the morning, and repair- 
ing to the men, under ſentence of death, bade them 
be of good 8 for he was certain of delivering 
them. They returned their joint thanks to heaven, 
and then Daniel went to Arioch, deſiring to be in- 
troduced to. the king, whoſe dream he could now 
interpret. 
Daniel no ſooner ſaw the king, than he 


Daniel, being . 0 . 
ſent for, in- ſaid he did not approach him from motives 
terpreis it, of vanity, or a pretence of poſſeſſing more 


wiſdom than the Chaldæans and magi ; but that God, 
in pity to the unfortunate, had permitted him to ex- 
lain the king's dream. © I conſult (ſaid = your 
Eur, in the endeavour to {ave the lives of thoſe 
worthy men, whom you would deſtroy, for not being 
able to reveal a ſecret which it was not in the power 
of human wiſdom to diſcover. Your dream was to 
the following purport : having reflected on the fate 
of your dominions aftcr — deceaſe, you dreamt 
ing upright, the head of 

which was gold, the arms and ſhoulders ſilver, the 
belly and thighs of braſs, and the legs and feet of 
iron. To your ſight a ſton en broke from a moun- 
tain, and falling on this ſtatue, overthrew it. and 
cruſhed it ſo, that the duſt of the gold, filver, braſs, 
and iron, was blown by the wind to the uttermoſt 
part of the earth, while the ſtone increaſed to the ſize 
of a mountain. The interpretation of your dream 
is, that yourſelf and the wor ge g kings of Babylon 
are meant by the golden head: the hands and ſhoul- 
ders ſignify, that your empire ſhall be deſtroyed by 
two kings: the braſs imports that a king from the 
weit, cloathed in braſen armour, ſhall overtura their 
empire: and a man clad in iron, which is ſtronger 
than gold, {ilver, or braſs, is to ſubdue this laſt king.” 
Daniel likewife explained the meaning of the ſtone t, 


— — ꝶ—— —⅛ 


+ This ſtone is repreſented as cut out of the mountain without 
hands: the kingdom of Chriſt was firſt ſet up, while the Roman 
empire was in its full ſtrength with ** legs of iron.” This great em- 

ire, deſcribed in its ſtrong and flouriſhing ſtate, with“ legs of 
iron, was afterwards divided into ten lelier kingdoms, the remains 
of which are ſtill ſubſiſting. The image is ſtill ſtanding upon its 
f:et and toes of iron and clay: the kingdom of Chritt is yet. ** a 
ſtone of ſtumbling and a rock of offence ;” but the ſtone will one 
day ſmile the image upon thy feet aud toes, and deſtroy it utterly, 


which I omit, as I write of paſt, not of future events. 
The curious, however, may refer to the book of Da- 
niel in the Holy Scriptures. 

Struck with aſtoniſhment, Nebuchadnezzar owned 
the above to be his dream; and, bowing to the 
ground, worſhipped Danicl, beſtowing on him the 
name of his god Belteſhazzar. He hkewiſe com- 
miſſioned Daniel, in conjunttion with ſome of his 
relations, to rule over the whole province. Daniel 
and his friends were much cnvied for this promotion, 


|. which ſeemed to threaten their lives, as appears by 


the following narrative. 

Nebuchadnezzar fixed np, in the plain a 4:14 
of Babylon, a golden image, fixty cubits image --eQted 
high, and fix broad. On the dedication e vp. 
of this image he ſummoned a meeting of the prin- 
ces, officers, &c. throughout his dominions, and 
cauſed proclamation to be made by the ſound of 
trumpet, that all ſhould proſtrate = and 
worſhip the image, on pain of being thrown into 


the fiery furnace. The trumpet being ſounded, all 


the people fell down in adoration, except Daniel 
and his kinſmen, who refuſing thus to violate the 
laws of their country, information was laid againſt 
them, and they were thrown into the fire. The pro- 
vidence of God now fo interpoſed on their behalf, 
that they remained unhurt amidft the flames, which 
had not even the power to ſcorch them. This cir- 
cumſtance ſtruck the king with ſuch an idea of the 

oodneſs of God in the preſervation of his ſervants, 
that he ever afterwards held them in great honour 
and eſteem. 

Soon after this event Nebuchadnezzar 


0 Nebuchad- 
had a ſecond dream, which was that, nmr 
[44 q io : : 2cond dream, 
after being driven out from his king. de tem 


dom, and living feven years among the pretation by 
beaſts of the foreſt, he ſhould be reſtored Daniel 

to his former rank and ſplendor.“ On this dream 
alſo the king conſulted his wiſe men, but Daniel 
alone could interpret it; and agreeable to his expla- 
nation it happened, that after Nebuchadnezzar had 
ſpent ſeven years in abſolute ſolitude, during which 
no perſon attempted to ſeize his government, it 
pleaſed God to reſtore him to the regal power. He 
died in the forty-third year of his age; having been 
diſtinguiſhed for his vigilance, and a bettcr fortune 
than attended any of his predeceſſors. \ 


WE AT. IK. 


wig en rep pid ary FEHOTAKIM at Liberty. 
BELSHAZZAN beſieged in BABYLON, by CY- 


and will itſelf become a great mountain, and fill the whole earth; 
or in the words of the apoſtle (Rev. xi. 15.), The kingdoms of this 
world ſhall become the kingdoms of our Low,” &c. W have therc- 
fore ſeen the kingdom of the & ſtone,” but we have not yet ſeen the 
kingdom of the mountain.” Some parts of this prophecy ſtill re- 
main to be fulfilled : but the exact completion ot the other parts 
will not ſuffer us to doubt of the accompliſhment of the reſt alſo, in 
due ſeaſon. 
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Chap. IX.} 


RUS and DARIUS. A Viſion expounded to BEL- 
SHAZZAR by DANTEL. CYRUS takes BABY- 
LON. DANIEL becomes the Favourite of DA- 
RIUS. His wonderful Predictions. 


Jehoiakim ſet VIL-MERODACH ſucceeding his 
at liberty. father Nebuchadnezzar, gave liberty 
to Jehoiakim, king of Jeruſalem, made him various 
preſents, repoſed great confidence in him, and com- 
mitted the government of the palace at Babylon to 
his care. | 

Evil-Merodach reigned eighteen years, and was 
ſucceeded by his fon Niglifar who, having reigned 
forty years, the kingdom devolved to his ſon Laboufar- 
dochus, who died at the end of nine months, when 
the ſovereign rule deſcended to Belſhazzar, who 
was called Naboandel by the Babylonians. Againſt 
this prince, Cyrus, king of Perſia, and Darius, king 
of the Medes, waged war; and when they were be- 
ſieging Babylon, an aſtoniſhing viſion appeared to 
Belſhazzar. 
Be'\ſhaziar's 
won. ers and concubines at ſupper, the table 
being decorated with veſſels of filver, he profanely 
called for the ſacred veſſels, which Nebuchadnezzar, 
aſter the ranſack of Jeruſalem, had depoſited in the 
temple, though he never applied them to vulgar uſes. 
3 being elevated with liquor, was talking pro- 
fanely of the true God, when looking towards the 
wall, he beheld a hand, writing ſome words thereon, 
which terrified him to ſuch a degree, that he inſtantly 
aſſembled his wiſe men and Chaldæans, to diſcover 
the meaning of the words. Having conſulted toge- 
ther, they declared their total ignorance of the whole. 

Hereupon the king, utterly diſtreſſed in mind, 
ordered proclamation to be made through out his do- 
minions, that whoever could interpret the writing, 
ſhould receive as a reward a royal purpl robe, and 
a gold chain, and ſhould rank as third man in the 
kingdom; on which the wiſe men once more aſſem- 
bled, cach anxious to develop the ſecret ; but their 
labours proved altogether fruitleſs. This ſecond diſ- 
appointment made the king perfectly miſerable ; on 
which his grandmother informed him, that amongyghe 
priſoners whom Nebuchadnezzar had brought from 
Jeruſalem, there was a man of great wiſdom and 

enetration, who appeared to be attuated by a divine 
— in the reſolving abſtruſe queſtions; and ſhe, 
therefore, adviſed him to ſend for Daniel, queſtion 
him reſpecting the writing, and offer him every en- 
couragement to ſpeak the truth, however diſagree- 
able that truth might be. 

Belſhazzar confeſſed he had heard of Daniel's wiſ- 
dom, and took her advice in ſending for him“. 
Whenyhe approached the royal preſence, the king 
aſſured him, that all which he had promiſed in his 
preckmetion ſhould be made good, if he could re- 
olve the queſtion, which would extend his fame 


Though his grandfather Nebuchadnezzar had promoted Da- 
nel to conſiderable places of honour, yet Belſhazzar knew but little 
et him; which argues his being a weak, vicious prince, according 
4 ; 
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While he was furrounded by his courti- 


——— 


9 


wherever the affair mould be heard of. Daniel de- 


clined — either preſents or ho- Es pounded by 
nourable diſtinttions, ſaying, Wiſdom is Datel 
the giſt of heaven, not to he purchaſed or corrupted 
by bribes, but ever diſpoſed freely to aſſiſt thoſe who 
want her advice. The writin — that your death 
is near. You ought to have been warned by the fate 
of your great predeceſſor, for his contempt of heaven, 
and regulated your condutt by the principles of re- 
ligion. Nebuchadnezzar, as you well know, was 
driven from the ſociety of men, and obliged to herd 
with beaſts; till, on his humble penitence, God was 
13 to re- inſtate him in his government; a blef- 
ing he ever afterwards acknowledged with the moſt 
devout gratitude. But fo little are you influenced 
by hisexample, that you openly blaſpheme God, and, 
in the company of your harlots, profane the veſſels 
of his holy altar. This 12 conduct hath brought 
on you the vengeance of God; and this writing is 
predictive of your fate. By Mexxs is 1 * number ; 
which portends, that the days of your lite and reign 
ſhall be few. TEEEIT ſignifies weight ; and intimates, 
that your concluding reign is weighed in the balance. 
PERES imports a fragment; and declares, that the Me- 
des and Perſians ſhall divide your kingdom.” De- 
jetted as the king was at this interpretation, whick 
foretold his deſtruttion, 2 he conferred on Daniel 
all that had been promiſed; for he conſidered that, 
however fatal the news might be to him, the prophet 
had atted the part of a conſcientious man, in telling 
him the real truth. | 

Soon after this, the city of Babylon fell 
into the hands of Cyrus, who took it in Bibylo: aud 
the ſeventh year of the reign of Belſhaz- — 
zar, who is deemed the laſt king of the _ 
family of Nebuchadnezzar. Darius was fixty-two 
70 old when Babylon was taken, by the aid of his 
einſman, Cyrus, the fon of Aſtyages. Cyrus took 
Daniel with him to Media, where he promoted him to 
the rank of one of the three chief governors, under 
whom were three hundred and ſixty others, as Darius 
had originally modelled the government. Darius 
had ſuch veneration for Daniel, that he ſeldom en- 
gaged in any buſineſs of conſequence without his ad- 
vice, which drew on him the envy of the other fa- 
vourites at court: but Daniel was particularly cau- 
tious not to fall into their ſnares. He .was wholly 
above receiving a bribe, and took only a legal ack- 
nowledgment ho a favour conferred : yet this did 
not deter his enemies from combining his deſtruttion, 
which they attempted in the following manner. 

As Daniel regularly prayed to Conſpiracy 
three times every day, his opponents Daniel. 
ſought to entrap him from this circumſtance; on 
which they made application to Darius, in the name, 
and by order of the officers of ſtate, to iſſue an 
order, that whoſvever ſhould ſolicit any thing, from 
God or man, for thirty days, ſhould be thrown into 


Cyrus takes 


Mm 


— 


to the character which hiſtorians give of him, leaving the care of 
public buſineſs to his mother, 
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the lions den. 
paſſed the decree. This circumſtance ſhocked al 
the people except Daniel, who continued to worſhip 
God publicly, as if the order to the contrary had 
never iſſued. His enemies had now a pretence for 
their proceedings, and immediately waiting on the 
king, informed him that Daniel was the only perſon 
who deſpiſed the royal proclamation, by continuing 
his worſhip; which, they ſaid, was not done from a 
motive of religion, but in mere contradiction to the 
king's authority“. Their malice was the more vio- 
lent, from an apprehenſion they entertained, that 
the king's partiality for Daniel might induce him to 
ardon the ſuppoſed offence : on which they preſſed 
— for immediate juſtice on the delinquent, whom 
they inſiſted ſhould be caſt into the lions den. 
Darius, compelled to yield to their im- 


Who is thr- 2 g 
lata the lions portunities, told Daniel he had no doubt 
den, and mi- but the life of ſo good a man, would be 


raculouy#1e- protected by the immediate interference 


ſerved ; dut 2 , Þ n 

his enemies Of divine Providence. Daniel being put 

N into the den, the mouth of it was made 
1 * 


cloſe by a large ſtone, and Darius having 
ſealed the door with the royal ſignet, returned to his 
palace. The king was ſo troubled, that he could 
neither eat nor ſleep during the night; and in the 
morning early, he repaired to the den, where he 
found the ſeal unbroken, and every thing as he hadleft 
it. Darius looking through the grate, called Daniel 
by his name, to enquire if he was ſafe and well, on 
which the prophet anſwered in the affirmative: on 
which the king ordered him to be ſet free; but the 
enemies of Daniel denied that this was a providen- 


"tial deliverance; —_—_— that the reaſon why Daniel 
˖ 


remained unhurt, was, that the lions had then no ap- 
tite. Darius was ſo enraged at this palpable ma- 
ice, that he ordered the lions to be fed till they were 
erfectly ſatisfied, and then that the acculers of Daniel 
ould be put in among them; ſaying, If the lions 
touch them not, it is be uſe they are filled; but if 
they deſtroy them, the preſervation of Daniel muſt 
be aſcribed to Providence.” They were no ſooner 
thrown in, than the Providence of God was mani- 
feſted by their being torn to pieces. 
Soon after this wonderful deſtruction 


Darius pub- $0.48 . 
lily acknow- Of Daniel's enemies, Darius cauſed r 
Sue the nue clamation to be made throughout all his 


dominions, that his ſubjects ſhould ac- 
knowledge the God of Daniel as the only true God. 
He likewiſe made the prophet his moſt particular fa- 
vourite, and advanced him to the higheſt honours. 
Daniel having now. acquired univerſal eſteem, built 
a magnificent edifice at Ecbatane, the capital of 
Media, which is equally wonderful for its beauty and 
ſtrength. 


In order to aggravate his fault, they added, that he was a 
forei; ner, one of the children of the captivity, and, though brought 
thither as a N dared to offer a public affront to the laws of 
a king whoſe favour and protection he enjoyed. Daniel, on the 
other hand, pleaded in his defence, that his having diſobeyed the 
king's decree, was not done out of contumacy, but purely to pre- 


Darius unaware of their enen | 


— 
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The life of Daniel is 2 with Daniel highly 
many remarkable circumſtances worthy — wo of 
of notice. Excluſive of the gift of pro- Ban, 


phecy, he was happy in the enjoyment of the higheſt 


reputation both with prince and people ; and his 
writings ſtil] extant, prove that he was admitted to 
the immediate converſation of God, who revealed to 
him not only future events, but the particular time 
when thoſe events ſhould happen. Other prophets 
generally foretold misfortunes, by which they made 
enemies both of princes and people; but Daniel poſ- 
ſefled the eſteem of both, from the good news he 
had the happineſs to reveal. It was allo univerſall 
allowed, that his predictions were infallible, whic 
may be alſo judged from the works which he has 
left us. 

Daniel relates, that as he was enjoying His viſions, 
the air with his friends, at Sula, the capital of Perſia, 
they were {ſuddenly ſurprized by an earthquake, on 
which his friends fled, and left him aſtoniſhed on the 
ground. In this ſituation ſomebody ſeemed to touch 
him, bid him riſe, and he ſhould fee what would hap- 
pen to his countrymen 1n future ages. On his get- 
ting up, he ſaw a ram with ſeveral horns, one of 
which was higher than the reſt : looking weſtward, 
he beheld a goat paſſing through the air, which at- 
tacked the ram, beat him twice down, and trod on 
him. Then a large horn grew from the forchead of 
the goat, which being broke, four more arole in its 
ſtead, directed to the four quarters of the heavens, 
The prophet writes, that {rom one of theſe came forth 
a {mall horn, which, on its increaſe, was to make 
war againſt the Jews, deſtroy Jeruſalem, and aboliſh 
the ceremonies of the temple, and all ſacrifices, for 
1295 days. Daniel thus expounds this viſion. The 
Medes and Perſians are intimated by the ram: their 
following kings by the horns, and the laſt of their 
ſovereigns, by the laſt horn, as his wealth and power 
was to exceed the reſt. A king of Greece, who 
ſhould deſtroy the Perſian empire, 1s meant by the 

oat. The horn on the goat's forehead, means the 
brit of their kings, and the four budding horns, their 
ſucceſſors, who, though not allied to them, ſhould 
divide their dominions; that theſe ſhould reign many 
years,and from them a king ſhould ariſe, who ſhould 

age War againſt the Jcwiſh nation, aboliſh the laws, 
deltroy their commonwealth, plunder their temple, 
and prevent for three years all worſhip and facri- 
fice. This misfortune happened under Antiochus 
Epipbancs. 1 

Danicl wrote many wonderful predicti- 
ons concerning the Roman empire, and- 
its inroads on the Jews, which he has left 
in writing as a proof of their divine au— 


His prophe» 
cies r:{p:&- 
ing events of 
Providence. 


thority, by their accg:mpliſhment T. This ought to 


confound 


— 


— 


ſervea go d conſcience, which is the only true principle of loyalt 
and obedience, Sce Dan. vi. 13.22. 
+ What was revealed to Nebuchadnezzar conceraiug the four greit 
empires of the world, waz again revealed to Danicl, with ſome adct- 
tions and enlargements, about forty- eight years after, But what Was 
tepreſented to Nebuchadaezzar in the form of a great es was 
cn. 


1 


Chap. . 


—— — — — —— 


confound the Epicureans, who deny an over-ruling 
Providence, and contend that all things happen with- 
out divine direction; which is as abſurd, as it would 
beto turn a ſhip looſe to the mercy of the winds and 
waves without a pilot. When I reflect on the pro- 


exhibited to Daniel in the ſhape of great wild beaſts, The reaſon of 
this difference might be, that this image appeared with a glorious 
luſtre in the imagination of Nebuchadnezzar, whoſe mind was wholly 
taken up with the admiration of worldly pomp and ſplendor ; whereas 
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and irreligion of t 
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phecies of Daniel, I am aſtoniſhed at the ignorance 
people who deny a Provi. 
ence; for how could it happen, that things pre. 
dicted in one age, ſhould be punctually fulhiled in 
another, if all things were left to mere chance? 


— —— 


the ſame monarchies were repreſented to Daniel under the ſhape of 
fierce wild beaſts, as being the great ſupporters of idolatry and 


tyranny, 


_S 
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OCCURRENCES from the YEAR of the WORLD 3425 to 36335. 
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E 
CYRUS commands his Officers and Governors to aſſiſt | 


the JENS in rebuilding the City and Temple at 
FERUSALEM. * 


in behalf of 


A of the Jews in Babylon, and in the 


firſt year of the reign of Cyrus, the 
Almighty accompliſhed the predittion which he 
made by the prophet Jeremiah, previous to the de- 
ſtruction of Jeruſalem, that, After a bondage for 


the ſpace of ſeventy years, under Nebuchadnezzar, | 
and his ſucceſſors, the Hebrews ſhould be re-eſtab- | 


liſhed in their former ſtate of happineſs and ſplendor.” 


The Lord was pleaſed to incline Cyrus to circulate | 


letters throughout Aſia, purporting, that the God 
adored by the Iſraelites was the eternal Being, 
through whoſe bounty he enjo 
and that he had found himſelf honourably menti- 
oned by the prophets of ancient date, and repre- 
ſented by them as the man who ſhould cauſe Jeruſa- 
lem to be rebuilt, and reſtore the Hebrews to their 
former ſtate of grandeur and independency. Cyrus 
had read the — of Iſaiah, which had been 
written two hundred and ten years previous to his 
birth; and which included a revelation from the 
Lord, that he would create a man named Cyrus, who 
ſhould reign over many powerful nations, and give 
the Hebrews poſſeſſion of their native land. This 


* One reaſon — the bulk of the ſews (who were originally 
paſtors, and lovers of agriculture) might rather chuſe to live in the 


country than at Jeruſalem, was, becauſe it was more ſuited to their 
genius and manner of life : they might alſo be terrified from going 
thither, on account of the many enemies they ſhould be expoſed to. 
We do not read that Daniel took the advanta 
* in favourof the Jews ; and 

O. 10. 


of the edict which 
we may ſuppoſe, 


Zeal of Cyrus T* the ſeventieth year of the captivity 


ed the regal dignity ; . 


8 


—.— was delivered one hundred and forty years 

efore the deſtruction of the temple. Cyrus enter- 

tained a due veneration towards the prophecies re- 
ſpetting himſelf; and having ſummoned the princi- 
pal people among the Jews to Babylon, he informed 
them, that he would grant paſſports to ſuch of their 
nation as ſhould be inclined to return to their native 
—— ; and that they ſhould be at liberty to re- 
build the city and temple of Jeruſalem ; adding, that 
he would command his governors, and other officers 
on the confines of Judæa, and provide them with 
gold, filver, and other materials for conſtrutting the 
edifice, and likewiſe beaſts for ſacrifice; and he ob- 
ſerved, that the bleſſing of the Lord would certainly 
attend the righteous undertaking. The principal 
people of the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, with the 


| — and Levites, immediately departed for Jeruſa- 


em: but many of the Jews determined to remain at 


| Babylon, rather than relinquiſh the poſſeſſions they 


had obtained in that city *. 
When the people who had accepted the 


3 Their contrĩ- 
propoſal of Cyrus for rebuilding the tem- butioas for 
ple, arrived at Jeruſalem, great contribu- porting the 


tions were made in gold, filver, horſes, | 
and other cattle. Numbers attended the ceremon 


of oblations, and the ancient forms of religious in- 


ſtitutions, with as great pundctuality as was obſerved 
when the city was firſt erected. Cyrus had ſent to 


% 


* 


| that as be did not return with them to Jeruſalem, the king might re- 


quire his continuance with him ; and Daniel might rather conſent to 
it, as having thereby a better opportunity to befriend his country- 


| men upon any exigence. For this —— it is highly probable 
ich, 


the Perſian court, after the 


that ke atten ing and de- 


| facing of Babylon, refided in ſummer at Shuſham, or Suſa, and in 
| winter at Ecbatana, 


30C Jeruſalem 
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| Jeruſalem the holy veſſels and other utenſils which 


ad been taken from the temple, and conveyed to 


Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar. Mithridates, or Mith- 
- thradates, the king's treaſurer, being charged to de- 


liver them to the care of Abaſſar, in whoſe poſſeſſion 
they were to remain till the temple ſhould be com- 
pleated, when he was authorized to depoſit them with 


the prieſts and magiſtrates. 


"The number of perſons who were releaſed by 
Cyrus from the captivity in Babylon, and returned 
to Jeruſalem, was forty-two thouſand four hMdred 
and ſixty-two. 

The Jews applied themſelves with the greateſt in- 
duſtry to form the foundation of the temple ;. but 
they had made no conſiderable progreſs, when appli- 
cation was made by the neighbouring nations, re- 
queſting the princes and governors, who had been 
appointed to ſuperintend the work, to prevent farther 
proceedings. The moſt ſtrenuous oppoſers of the in- 
tended ſtruQture, were the Chuthites, whom, after he 
had expelled the Jews, Salmanaſſer, king of Aſſyria, 
led to repeople Samaria. Conſiderable bribes and 
flattering promiſes prevailed upon the commiſſion- 
ers to neglett the execution of the important under- 
taking : and Cyrus being at this time engaged in the 
war againſt the Maſſagetes, was entirely unacquainted 
with the ſuſpenſion of his commands. He at length 
fell a victim to the rage of war; and the govern- 
ment was aſſumed by his ſon Cambyſes, who, ſoon 
aſter his return from the conqueſt of Egypt, died in 
the city of Damaſcus, after he had reigned fix years. 
The government was transferred to the Magi, who 
held the adminiſtration one year, at the expiration 


of which period, Darius, the fon of Hyſtaſpes, was. 


advanced to the throne by the ſeven Satrapæ, or 
the heads of the ſeven principal Perſian families, and 
the unanimous ſuffrages of the people. | 


— 


PF. II. 


An Aſſembly of the JEWS convened by ZERUBBA- 
BEL and FESUS the High Prieſts, by whoſe Means 


the Foundation of the Temble is laid, and Part of the 


Superſtrufture raiſed. 


AARUBBABEL, the leader, and Jeſus, the high 
4 prieſt, in the ſeventh month after the Jews had 
retired from Babylon, iſſued orders for an aſſembly 
of the 7 at Jeruſalem. Theſe orders being 
chearfully complied with, an altar was erected, ac- 
cording to the inſtitution of Moſes, on the ſpot where 
the altar had ſtood in former times. Hereupon the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring countries were great- 
ly offended; and indeed they were enemies to the 
Jon, and inclined to obſtruR all their operations. 
About this period, the feaſt of the tabernacles oc- 
curred, according to the order of the Moſaical law. 


b4 Ezra was not only famous for writing, but for explaining the 
things contained in the ſcriptures : for as /epher ſignifies a book, ſo 


Jopher denotes one {killed and learned in that book; and as there was 


no book comparable to the book of the law, therefore, /epher became 
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and it was followed by the daily oblations, the ſacri. 

fices of the Sabbaths, and the new moons and other 

ſacred feſtivals. From the firſt day of the ſeventh 

month people repaired to Jeruſalem in order to dif. 

—.— ſuch vows as they had bound themſelves to 
rform. 

The building was now commenced, and immenſe 
ſums were expended amongſt the various artificers, 
and in making the neceſſary proviſions for thoſe who 
were —— in the conveyance of materials. The 
Sidonians liberally aſſiſted in the undertaking: they 
conveyed vaſt numbers of cedar planks from Libanus, 
and framed a great number of boats, which they re. 
moved to the port of Joppa, agreeable to the diretti. 
ons of Cyrus, which Darius had confirmed and or. 
dered to be carried into execution. 

The foundation of the temple having been com. 
pleted in the ſecond month of the ſecond vear after 
the return of the Jews, they began to raiſe the ſu- 
perſtructure on the firſt day of the third month; the 
direction of the work being entruſted to ſuch of the 
Levites who were twenty years of age and upwards, 
Jeſus, the high-prieſt, his ſons and brothers, Zoli- 
miel, and others, who executed their ſeveral com. 
miſſions with ſuch induſtry that a progreſs was made 
in the undertaking greatly ſuperior to the moſt fan- 
guine expettations. 

The prieſts, habited in ſacerdotal garments, and 
provided with muſical inſtruments, repaired to the 
Kemp: and being joined by the Levites and the ſons 
of Aſaph, the ſacred hymns of David were ſung, 
agreeable to the original inſtitution. The prieſts, 
Levites, and others, who had been witneſſes to the 
aſtoniſhing magnificence of the former ſtructure, with 
violent exclamations of ſorrow, lamented the great 
inferiority of the new temple ; but ſuch as were not 
vr to judge of the diſproportion were perfectly 

atisfied. 

Xerxes, the ſon and ſucceſſor of Darius, was the 
heir of his father's virtues. He confirmed to the 
Jews all the favours his predeceſſors had promiſed. 
At this time Joakim, the ſon of Jehu, was high-prieſt; 
but the high-prieſt of the Jews was Eſdras, an inha- 
bitant of Babylon, diſtinguiſhed by his piety, and 
honoured by the general eſteem. He was an adept 
in the law of Moſes, which rendered him a particular 
favourite with the king. Eſdras having reſolved to 
go to Jeruſalem, and to take with him a number of 
Babylotyan Jews, requeſted the king to grant him a 
recommendatory letter to the governors of Syria; 
which favour was obtained, and the moſt happy com 
ſequences enſued. | 

he feaſt of tabernacles having com- varas reat 
menced, and the people being aſſembled be lan tothe 
in the eaſtern part of the temple, Eſdras, ee. 
at their deſire, ſtood in the midſt of them, and read 
the law of God : which ſervice continued from morn- 
ing till noon, to the great inſtruction of the audience, 
who learnt the laws of truth and uprightneſs “, and 


a name of great dignity, and fignified one that taught God's law, 
and inſtructed the people out of it; ſuch was — who W called 
fophan mahir, a ready ſcribe, Ezra vii. 6. 


were 
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were taught to reflect on the fate of their forefathers, 
in conſequence of the violation of thoſe laws, the 
obſervance of which would have enſured their hap- 


| 7 — This reflection melted them into tears, which 


ſdras obſerving, bade them go home and make 
themlelves — obſerving that the feſtival was 
rather profaned by their grief. He adviſed that they 
ſhould eat, drink, and rejoice, and regard the feſti- 
val no farther than as it might prevent their being 
again guilty of their former error. They took his 
— and having ſpent eight days in feaſſing, every 
man returned home, with acknowledgements to El- 
dras for the reformation he had occaſioned. The 
hearts of the people of Iſrael were won by the con- 
duct of Eſdras, who lived honourably : died at a 
great age, in Jeruſalem, and was interred in a moſt 
pompous manner. Nearly at the ſame time died 
Joiakim, 1 high-prieſt, who was ſucceeded by his 
ſon, Eliaſhib. 
The fortifications being compleated, 


;jchemiah* f 8 | 
. fr Nehemiah and the — le offered ſacri- 
peopling the fice, and made a feaſt of eight days, 
wy which greatly chagrined the Syrians. 


Nehemiah conſidering that the city was but thinly 
inhabited, prevailed on the prieſts and Levites to re- 
fide therein, promiſing to provide them houſes at his 
own expence. He allo diretted that the huſband- 
men ſhould carry their tithes into the city for the 
ſupport of the prieſts and Levites, the duty of whoſe 
offices ought not to be interrupted by worldly cares. 
Theſe directions were readily obeyed, and the city 
ſoon became more populous. Theſe things happened 
in the twenty-eighth year of the reign of Xerxes. 
After many worthy actions, Nehemiah died in a 
good old age : and he will be ever remembered with 
gratitude, for his goodneſs in the reparation of the 
walls of Jeruſalem. 


CH AF M0 


ARTAXERXES difmiſſes his Wife VASHTI, and 
marries ESTHER, MORDECAPS Neace. 
HAMAN adviſes the Deſtruction of the EVS, and 
that MORDECAT be put to Death. HAMAN 
hanged on the Gibbet de for MORDECAI. 
and the latter advanced. | 


()* the death of Xerxes, his ſon Artax- 
erxes ſucceeded to the government 
of the Perſians, and no ſooner commenced 
his reign, than he appointed governors 
over one hundred and twenty-ſeven provinces be- 
tween Ethiopia and India. In his third year he or- 
dered a grand entertainment at Suſa, at which his 
riends and great officers were entertained for one 
hundred and eighty days. The embaſſadors of other 
nations attended this entertainment for ſeven days, 


Deſcription of 
the great feaſt 
of Arta - 
erxes 


and the feaſt was condutted in the e 
ver, co- 


A tent was eretted on pillars of gold and 


the Medes, Perſians, and other nations. 


vered with purple and fine linen, large enough to 
contain ſome thouſands of people. The wine was 
ſerved in veſſels of gold and ſilver, adorned with ſtones 
of great value. The attendants were directed — 
uſual among the Perſians) that no one ſhould be 
compelled to drink more than he choſe; and procla- 
mation was made, that a certain number of days 
ſhould be appointed as a feſtival for the general 
welfare of the kingdom. Vaſhti the queen „d pu. 
had a ſeparate apartment where ſhe enter-  niſhed for her 
tained her women. Her beauty was ſo imprudent | 
great, that the king ſent for her, that his 
—_— might ſee her; but in obedience to the 
rigid laws of Perſia 1 a woman only ſees her 
domeſtics) ſhe refuſed to attend: the eunuchs were 
repeatedly ſent to ſummon her, but ſhe ſtill perſiſted 
in her refuſal. This fo incenſed the king, that, when 
the fealt was ended, he adviſed with the ſeven com- 
miſſioners appointed to interpret the laws of Perſia, 
how he ſhould att in this cal of his wife's refuſal. 
Mechæus, one of the commiſſioners, ſaid that the 
oftence was not fimply againſt the king, but of dan- 

erous precedent to his ſubjects, whole wives might 
— taught diſobedience to their huſbands, if the 

ueen's preſumption ſhould go unpuniſhed ; where- 

ore he adviſed that the king ſhould iſſue a procla- 
mation, importing that he had baniſhed Vaſhti for 
ever from his court and preſence, and would take 
another wife in her ſtead. The king's love for the 
queen pleaded ſo powerfully for his bins with her, 
and the laws ſo much to the contrary, that he knew 
not how to act. While he was almoſt diſtratted with 
his own thoughts, his friends adviſed him to conſider 
the unreaſonableneſs of his attachment to one.woman, 
when he had only to chuſe among the whole ſex, 
and fix on that wife who ſhould be moſt agreeable to 
him. They urged that the former wife would ſoon 
be forgotten, in the charms and converſation of a 
new one. 

In conſequence of this advice, perſons The advance- 
were deputed to ſearch through the king's ment of 
dominions for ſome diſtinguiſhed beauty ; 
and at length they found at Babylon a maid named 
Eſther, the elegance and grace of whoſe perſon ren- 
dered her the object of univerſal admiration. Her 
— 1 being dead, ſhe had been educated in the 

ouſe of her uncle Mordecai, a man of great diſtinc- , 
tion, of the tribe of Benjamin. Eſther being com- 
mitted to the care of the king's eunuchs, was attended 
with great reſpett, and furniſhed with perfumes, eſ- 
fences, and ſuch other things as ladies uſe, to im- 
22 their charms. She thus continued with four 

undred other virgins, for ſix months, at the end of 
which the king received them alternately to his bed; 
but when Eſther's turn came, her converſation an 
behaviour ſo charmed the king, that he reſolved to 
marry her, and accordingly celebrated his nuptials 
in the month Adar, being the twelfth month of the 
feventh year of his reign. He diſpatched meſſengers 
to proclaim the marriage feaſt, which laſted a month 
at which the king entertained the principal men o 
hen the 

queen 
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queen entered the palace, the king put the crown 
on her head and thenceforward lived with her with- 
out inquiring reſpecting her country. In the mean 
time her uncle Mordecai removed to Suſa, and often 
enquired at the palace for the welfare of Eſther, 
whom he loved as tenderly as if he had been her 
father. | 

About this time the king iſſued orders, that when he 
ſhould fit on the throne, no perſons ſhould approach 
him without being commanded to attend, on the 
forfeiture of their heads; and the officers attended 
with axes, to execute ſuch as diſobeyed “. But the 
king held in his hand a golden ſceptre, which he ex- 
tefided when he choſe to ſave ſuch as diſobeyed the 
— and their touching this ſceptre, ſealed their 

ardon. 
e 3c.  Bigthan and Tercſh, two of the eunuchs 
covers a con- Of the chamber, now plotted the deſtruc- 
piracy againſt tion of the king; but Barnabaſus, a Jew 
8 by deſcent, who was ſervant to one of 
them, told Mordecai of the affair, who made it known 
to the king, by the means of Eſther ; on which the 
conſpirators were ſeized, convicted, and executed. 
For this ſervice Mordecai was admifted a domeſtic in 
the palace, and the circumſtance was entered on re- 
—_ to his honour. | 
The king promoted Haman, the ſon of 


Haman, being 


promoted, isa Hammedatha, an Amalekite, who was of- 
great enemy ten at court, where, agreeable to the king's 
to the Jews, 


pleaſure, both Perſians and ſtrangers paid 
him great homage. Mordecai alone bowed not to 
him, ſuch obedience being againſt the cuſtom of his 
country. This being remarked by Haman, he en- 
quired who he was ; and learning that he was a Jew, 
exclaimed at his inſolence in affronting him to whom 
the natives paid ſuch reſpect. Haman now conceived 
a {ſcheme of revenge, not only againſt Mordecai, but 
the Jews in general, re1-mbering that theſe people 
had formerly beaten hi countrymen, the Amale- 
kites, and driven them out of their land. Hereupon 
Haman repaired to the king, hinting that the Jews 
were a vile race, of bad tempers, diſagreeable man- 
ners, and ſuperſtitious in their ceremonies; who 
lurked about — dominions, and appeared to be the 
enemies of mankind by their — behovwiver, He 
then beſought the king to oblige him in the higheſt 
degree, by _—_—_ the utter extirpation of theſe 
ople: © And (ſaid he) that your revenue may not 
tuffer hereby, I will, out of my own eſtate, pay into 
our treaſury forty thouſand talents of filver ; for I 
all be happy in the loſs of part of my private for- 
tune, ſo that theſe i people are but rooted 
out of your dominions.” In anſwer hereto, the kin 
refuſed to take Haman's money, but bid him dea 
with the Jews as he thought proper; whereupon the 


* 


* For the preſervation of royal dignity, it was enacted, in the 
teign of Darius — of Media, that no perſon ſnould be admitted 
into the Kings's preſence/; but that, if he had any buſineſs with him, 
he ſhould tranſact it by the intercourſe of his miniſters. This cuſ- 


tom paſſed from the Medes to the Perſians, though the reaſon of the *} 
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latter gave orders for 3 throughout the 
king's dominions the following editt : 


« ARTAXERXES the great King, to the one fun- 
dred and twenty-ſeven Governors of the Provinces of 
INDIA and ETHIOPTA, greeting. 


* Foraſmuch as God hath given me the cel e 
ſupreme rule over numerous nations, and for deſtroying 
as much command over the reſt of the: 
world, as gratifieth my higheſt ambition: I am dif. 

ſed, therefore, not to tyranniſe over my ſubjeQs, 
but to rule them with a gentle hand, to ſecure them 
in peace and freedom, and to ſettle their tranquillity 
on a firm baſis. Theſe things I have maturely con- 
ſidered ; and being informed by Haman, my favou- 
rite friend and counſellor, on whoſe allegiance, 
diſcretion and juſtice, I can depend, and who ſtands 
firſt in my eſteem, that a barbarous people have in- 
termixed with my ſubjetts, who preſume to govern 
themſelves by their own laws, and preſcribe a rule of 
conduct contrary to good order and ſubjection: a 
people, who in their manners and behaviour hold 
our monarchy and adminiſtration in dehance : you 
are therefore hereby commanded, that when Haman 
(whom you are to deem as a father,) ſhall give notice 
who are meant by this proclamation, that, in purſu- 
ance of this decree, you put all the ſaid people to the 
ſword, men, women, and children, without diſtinc- 
tion : and I farther enjoin, that this be executed on 
the thirteenth day of the twelfth month of the preſent 
year ; that one day may compleat the deſtruttion of 
your enemies and mine, and our lives be ſpent in 
peace and ſecurity.” 


This order was ſoon circulated through all the 
towns of the empire, and the people prepared to 
deſtroy the Jews on the fixed day: nor was the dil. 
poſition at Suſa leſs violent againſt them, than in 
other places. In the interim, the king and Haman 
ſpent their time in feaſting and drinking; but the 

eople of reflection wereſhocked at the approaching 
maſlacre. 

Mordecai no ſooner learnt the purport 
of the proclamation, than he rent his 
cloaths, covered himſelf with ſackcloth, 
threw aſhes on his head, and went through 
the city, proteſting againſt the deed; but 
{topped at the gate of the palace, which no man dur 
enter in ſuch a dreſs: in all other places the Jews 
were likewiſe abandoned to grief. The queen learn- 
» logy Mordecai was at the palace-gate in ſuch 2 
habit, ſent and begged that he would change his 
dreſs: but he replied that he would not, till the cauſe 
of it was removed. The queen ſent Hatach, one of 


__—_—_ 


Mordecai's 
lamentation, 
and injunctio 
to Either to 
patroniſe 
them. 


law, at firſt, was not only to ſecure the king's perſon, but alſo to 
ſupport the power of ſome great officers of ſtate, - having only the 
privilege of ſpeaking to the king themſelves, and ſuch as tht 
thought proper to introduce. 


the 


q 
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the king's cunuchs, to learn Mordecai's reaſon for | 


luch an appearance; on which he told him the parti- 
culars of the king's order for the deſtruttion of the 
Jews; and what a ſum of money Haman had offered 
for the grant. He gave Hatach a copy of the origi- 


nal order, to communicate to the queen; and begged | 


his intereſt with the king to ſpare the lives of a whole 
people; entreating him not to heſitate, for Haman 
was * traducing the Jews to the king, and 
would certainly ſucceed if not counteracted. The 
eunuch told this to the queen, who ſent word to 
Mordecai, that to interrupt the king on his throne, 
without orders to attend, was an offence puniſhable 
with loſs of life, except the king granted pardon by 
extending his ſceptre. Mordecai now urged the 
meſſenger to remind the queen, that not her perſo- 
nal ſafety only, but that of a whole people was to be 
regarded ; cautioning her not to omit ſo charitable 
an office; and hinting that if ſhe did, Providence 
would preſerve the Jews, and ſhe and her fa- 
mily might hereafter lie at their mercy *. - Eſther 
now directed the eunuch to tell her uncle that he 
ſhould aſſemble the Jews at Suſa, and order a faſt of 
three days for the queen's ſafety ; ſaying, that herſelf 
and attendants would obſerve the fame, and at the 
end of that time ſhe would go to the king at the ha- 
zard of her life. The queen's orders were obeyed 
by Mordecai, who faſted and humbled himſelf, be- 
leeching God to extend his mercy to penitent fin- 
ners, and turn away the malice of their enemies; for 
that not their own crimes, but the pride of Haman, 
who expected ſuch adoration as was due only to God, 
had reduced them to that diſtreſs ; by which a nation 


who refuſed to violate the divine laws, was to be root- [ 


ed out. The Iſraclites prayed to the fame purpoſe, 
heſeeching God to avert his judgments. The queen 
wore a mourning veil, — ta the cuſtom of her 
country, proſtrated herſelf on the ground, and ab- 
ſtained from food and all refreſhments for three days; 
and implored God to incline the king's heart in her 
tavour, to render her perſon and words more accept- 
able than ever in his fight, that their enemies might 
be confounded, and her unhappy countrymen eſcape 
the ſnare that had been laid for them. 
Ether inter. Three days being thus ſpent in humi- 
cede; wh the hation, the queen dreſſed herſelf in her 
— — royal attire, took with her two handmaids, 
and advanced to the king, leaning on one, 
while the other bore her train. Dignity, elegance, 
and concern, were mingled in her appearance. The 
king was ſeated on his throne molt ſuperbly drefl- 
ed in the royal robes, adorned with precious ſtones, 
gold, and pearl. The queen trembled at the grandeur 
of the ig it; and fanſying that the king looked dil- 
pleaſed, fainted in the arms of one of her attendants. 
The king, ſhocked at this accident, deſcended from 
the throne, catched her in his arms, and aſſured her 


he Not only the Jews, but a great many others in Shuſhan, might 
de concerned at the horrid decree Haman had procured for deſtroy- 


0. 10. 


found _—_ with 


ing that people, either becauſe they were related to them, or en- 


that, though ſhe came unſent for, no puniſhment 
ſhould follow, as the law was intended to reſtrain the 
ſubjects, and had no reference to her, who was his 
* in the ſovereign authority. Thus ſaying, he 
aid the ſceptre lightly on her neck, and gave it into her 
hands; which diſſipated all her fears. . Having reco- 
vered the ule of ſpeech, ſhe ſaid ſhe could not ac- 
count for her ſudden illneſs, but that her heart failed 
on the ſplendid appearance of the king. Theſe 
words were ſpoken in ſuch a weak and languiſning 
tone, that the king, impreſſed by the idea of what ſhe 
ſuffered, ſaid, he would grant any thing, even to the 
half of his kingdom, to her petition. Either only 
begged he would that day bring Haman with him, 
and accept of a treat ſhe had provided. They both 
went, and when elevated with liquor, the king bade 
her only name her requeſt, and it ſhould be com- 
plied with: on which ſhe ſolicited, that he and Ha- 
man would attend her the following day, when ſhe 
would prefer her petition. This pleaſed the king 

and enraptured Haman, who was not a little proud 
of this eminent diſtintion. In his way home, he 
met Mordecai in the palace, who paid him no re- 
ſpett ; on which he went to his wife Zereſh, and ſe. 
veral of his friends, whom he informed on what terms 
he was with the king and queen, with whom he had 
ſupped, and received a ſimilar invitation for the fol- 
lowing day: © but yet (faid ne hs inſolence of 
Mordecai chagrins me.“ Zereſh adviſed him to 
erect a gallows fifty cubits high, and obtain the king's 
permiſſion to hang Mordecat on it in the morning. 


He took her advice, and the gallows was put u 
| * God 


within his own palace. But the providence of 

defeated the hopes of Haman ; for the king being un- 
able to ſleep that night, aroſe, and ordered his ſecre- 
tary to bring him a number of ſtate papers for his pe- 
ruſal. On reading them, the king found that great 
honours and riches had been beſtowed on one man 
for his valour ; that the fidelity of a ſecond to his 
prince had made his fortune : at length, he came to 
the account of the conſpiracy of the eunuchs, Big- 
than and Fereſh, of which Mordecai had made diſ- 
covery. The king bade the ſecretary ſtop here, and 
alked him if the party had been rewarded for his 
ſervices; to which the other ſaid, that no reward was 
mentioned in that account. The ſecretary was now 


ordered to enquire the hour; and bringing word that 


it was day-break, the king bade him fee if any of his 


friends were at the * of the palace. He there 
is petition againſt the life of 


Mordecai. * The king being told that Haman waited, 


ordered him in, and faid, © As I eſteem you my beſt 


friend, I wiſh for your advice: but what honours, 
conſiſtent with my own dignity, and my aftettion for 
the party, ſhall I beſtow on the man who has con- 
ferred the greateſt obligation on me ?” Haman, 
thinking this queſtion related to himſelf, ſaid, that the 


. % 


erhaps out of mere huma- 
innocent people, nom ap- 


gaged with them in worldly concerns, or 
nity and compaſſion to ſo vaſt a number 
pointed 3 ſheep for the ſlaughter. 
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be diftinguiſhed ſhould be cloathed in 


the royal apparel, be preſented with a chain of gold, 


and being mounted on the king's own horſe, his ma- 
jeſty ſhould direct one of his confident friends to 
march before him through the city, and proclaim, 
* Thus ſhall it be done to the man whom the kin 
delighteth to honour.” The king appearing leaſed 
Haman com. with this propoſal, ſaid, “ Do you take 
manded todo the horſe, apparel, and golden chain, and 
honour to having found Moydecai the Jew, dreſs 
— be him mounted, and walk before 
him as the herald; for you, being my moſt worthy 
friend, are the moſt proper perſon to execute what 
vou have adviſed. This honour ſhall be done to 
Mordecai, becauſe I owe my life to his zeal.” Ha- 
man was confounded at this order, but obliged to 
comply ; wherefore he took the horſe, the royal ap- 
pare}, and chain of gold, and went in ſearch of Mor- 
decai, whom he found cloathed in ſackcloth at the 
gate of the palace, and deſired him to put on the 
purple robes. Mordecai, ignorant of what had paſſ- 
ed, thought Haman intended to ridicule him, and 
therefore treated him as one who meant to inſult the 
unfortunate. The matter being explained, Morde- 
cai was convinced that the king intended him this 
honour, in reward of his preventing the effects of the 
eunuchs' conſpiracy ; whereupon he put on the 
robes, inveſted him with the chain, and, getting on 
the horſe, rode through the city : Haman preceding 
him with this proclamation : Thus ſhall it be done 
to the man — the king delighteth to honour.” 
This ceremony being ended, Mordecai repaired to 
the king, while Haman went home dejected, and in- 
formed his wife and friends of what had happened: 
on hearing whereof they were convinced that they 
could not wreak their vengeance on Mordecai, who 
appeared to be protected by heaven. 
During their converſation, ſome eunuchs came 
from the queen to ſumm 1 Haman to ſupper : Sa- 
buchadas, one of the eunuchs, ſeeing a gibbet in the 
court-yard, inquired who it was intended for; and 
being told for Mordecai, the queen's uncle, he ſaid 
no more. While they were at ſupper, the king again 
deſired the queen to make her demand, and it ſhould 
not be refuſed. On this ſhe recited the imminent 
danger of the Jews; lamented that herſelf and coun- 
trymen were devoted to deitruttion, and ſaid, that 
was the ſubjett on which ſhe wiſhed to ſpeak to the 
king. She-was unwilling to interrupt buſineſs of 
ſtate, and thought that if her countrymen had been 
only doomed to ſlavery, the fentence might have been 
ſubmitted to ; but ſhe implored his majeſty to put a 
ſtop to their total deſtruction. The king immediate] 
aſked who had a deſign to deſtroy them? to whic 


It ĩs the univerſal cuſtom of the eaſtern nations to recline on a 
couch while they eat their meals; and while the queen was in this 
poſture, Haman proſtrated himſelf before her. It muſt be merely a 

retence of Artaxerxes, to charge Haman with any indecent deſign, 
nce all other locumRtancce a)litatdd too much againſt him to ad- 


mit of it, and conſequently prevented his forming any other project 
. 


_ begged that he would caſe the Jews of their appre- 
henſions, ſaying that her own life was — 2. 


the queen anſwered that, in mere malice, Haman 
had given ſuch advice. The king being The viag 

hurt by this diſcourſe, retired to the gar- highly incenf, 
den: and in the mean time, Haman, who © * Hama, 
ſaw the gathering ſtorm, beſought the queen's pardon 


for his errors, and threw himſelf on the bed by her, 


in a poſture of humiliation v. At this inſtant the 
king returned, and obſerving Haman in this ſituation, 
reproached him as a villain for attempting the ho- 
nour of the queen; accompanying what he ſaid with 
ſuch violent action, that Haman was at a loſs to re. 
ply Sabuchadas, the eunuch above-mentioned, now 
told the king of the gibbet eretted in Haman's court, 
for the execution of Mordecai : hereupon the king 
gave orders that Haman ſhould be hanged on the very 
ibbet he had prepared for the other. Thus wonder. 
ul was the wiſdom of Providence, in bringing Ha. 
man to the very puniſhment he had deſigned for 
another. | q 
Haman being executed, his eſtate was Fxecution of 
given to the queen, who had by this time H. man. 
informed the king of her affinity to Mordecai; on 
which the king ſent for him, and gave him the ring 
which had been heretofore entruſted with Haman, 
and the queen beſtowed on him the eſtates of the de- 
linquent. She next reminded the king of the letters 
Haman had diſpatched through the empire; and 


in 
the ſafety of her friends. The king aſſured her that 
nothing ſhould happen to the Jews without her con- 
ſent; and — her to write to them in his name, 
and the letters ſhould be delivered throughout bis 
dominions, ſealed with the royal ſignet, which would 
give them ſufficient validity. 

Perſons were immediately diſpatched with the roy- 
al proclamation in favour of the Jews. In the mean 
time, Mordecai, coming out of the palace, dreſſed in 
the royal robe, gown and chain, the Jews triumphed 
in this circumſtance as a prelude to their happinels; 
and the joy was extreme wherever the king's letters 
were publiſhed. People of other nations were hke- 
wiſe ſo affected, that many of them were circumciſed 
in order to eſcape as Jews. On receiving this letter, 
the princes, magiſtrates, and governors, dreading the 
reſentment of Mordecai, paid more than uſual reſpef 
to the Jews. 

The publication of the edi cauſed the rea: of the 
Jews of Suſa to deſtroy five hundred of reſcindatory 
their enemies; and the king informing dee. 
the queen hereof, aſked her if ſhe had any thing far- 
ther to demand, for he ſhould not refuſe her requelt, 
She begged that Haman's ten ſons — be hange 


d 
on the gibbet t, and that the Jews might be allowed 
one 


— 


than that which tended to the preſervation of his life, which he now 
apprehended to be in danger. 

+ There is, in the Hebrew copies of the book of Eſther, a fingulat 
matter for preſerving the memory of the manner in which t 
young gentlemen were put to death; and in this circumſtance we 
em in our ation, yet the meaning of it is \; lite 

own. 


Chap. IV.] 


e other day of revenge. This being granted, they 
allembled on the following day, and killed near 
three hundred more at Suſa; and it was Judged 
that ſeventy-five thouſand more were deſtroyed 
throughout the empire. The laughter at Suſa was 
on the thirteenth ; that in the country on the four- 
teenth of the twelfth month; which days are till 
celebrated as feſtivals among the Jews, agreeable to 
an order of Mordecai, for a perpetual remembrance 
to poſterity, that the days intended for their deſtruc- 
tion proved thoſe of their deliverance : and theſe 
days are now called Purim, or feaſts of Preſervation“. 
Mordecai continued in great credit with the king and 
ucen, and ſo directed public affairs, that the Jews 
ouriſhed wonderfully during his adminiſtration. 


— 


E 


ELIASHIB, the High-Prieſſ, Tr by DAs. 
TESUS ſlain in the Temple, by his Brother JOHN. 
MANASSEH, Brother of FADDUS, the High- 
Prieſt, married to SANBALLAT's Daughter, 


NICASA. 
1 high-prieſt, Eliaſhib, being dead, 


re =o by was ſucceeded by his fon Judas, and 
John, in the he, by his ſon John. This John cauſed 
Soon. the temple to be profaned by Bagoſes, 


commander of Artaxerxes' troops, levying a fine on 
the Jews of fifty drachmas daily, for each lamb they 
ſacrificed, to be paid before the offerings com- 
menced. The — of this fine was as follows. The 
brother of John was named Jeſus, and Bagoſes being 
his intimate friend, ſought to elevate him to the 
prieſthood. Jeſus, preſuming upon this diſtinction, 
quarrelled with his brother in the temple, and the 
latter, much enraged, attacked and killed him: a 


* 


* 


known. The names of the ſons of Haman make the 7th, 8th, and 
gth verſes of the grth chapter of Eſther ; by which diviſion of the 
names in a perpendicular courſe of verſes, it is eaſy for the reader 
to conſider them as divided into three columns, or as hanging upon 
three ſtrings; three upon a ſtring, one above another. he names 
in the Hebrew copies are much more exactly ranged for this way of 
conſidering them ; particularly in the parchment copy for the ſer- 
vice on this feaſt, The intention of which ranging or diviſion, is 
to ſignify, that Haman's ſons were hanged one above another in one 
perpendicular line. 

The day before the opening of the feaſt, the Jews obſerve as a 
faſt, becauſe on that day, ſay they, their fathers did ſo when they 
were threatened with the danger above-mentioned, and were aſſem- 
bled for their common defence. The two following days are Bac- 
chanalian, or days of high feaſting and mirth, particularly of high 
drinking. The Chaſſan reads the whole book of Efther, without 
— or heſitation: it is kept for this ſervice, fairly written on a 

rge kin of parchment rolled on a cylinder of wood. Both ſexes of 
all ages and conditions (except very young children) are enjoined, 
for the better preſervation of the remembrance of the matters now 
commemorated, to read or aſſiſt at the reading of that whole book. 
When the parchment is unfolded, the Chaſſan fays, ** Bleſſed be 
God, the King of the world, who hath ſanRified us, and command- 
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circumſtance fo diſhonourable to religion, that hea- 
ven would not permit it to remain unpuniſhed. 
The conſequence was, that the Jews loſt their liberty, 
and the temple was profaned by the Perſians : for no 
ſooner had Bagoſes heard that the high-prieſt had 
ſlain his brother in the temple, than he exclaimed, 
in contempt of the Jews, ** Abominable people! to 
turn your houſe of worſhip into a flaughter-houſe !” 
He now crouded to get into the temple, but ſome 
perſons oppoſing him, he ſaid, © Conceive you that 
my living body 1s more offenſive than the dead with- 
in this place?“ And thus ſaying, he forced his way. 
From this period his condutt over the Jews was very 
rigid, for about ſeven years: but John dying, was 
ſucceeded in the — by his ſon Jaddus. Now 
Jaddus having a brother named Manaſſeh; and San- 
ballat conſidering how great a city Jeruſalem Was, 
and that the Syrians and Aflyrians had been fre- 
quently routed by the kings thereof, gave his daugh- 
ter Nicaſa in marriage to Manaſſeh, as a teſtimony of 
the friendſhip which he intended to maintain with the 
Jews. This Sanballat was a Chuthite, and from him 
the Samaritans derive their origin ; he having go- 
verned Samaria, under the laſt king, Darius 
Pauſanias having about this time mur- 


dered P * king of Macedon, that cnn” 
prince was ſucceeded by his fon Alexan- 2 


der, who paſſing the Helleſpont, gained 
a great victory over the army of Darius, by the river 
Granicus. He then reduced Lydia and Ionia, 
marched through Caria, and arrived in the country 
of Pamphylia. On the other hand, the Perſian mo- 
narch, receiving intelligence of Alexander's ſucceſ- 
ſes, and ſubſequent operations, aſſembled his forces, 
reſolving to give battle to the Macedonians, and pre- 
vent their ravaging Aſia, as they had propoſed. 
Having paſſed the Euphrates, he diſpoſed himſelf to 
battle on the other fide mount Taurus, in Cilicia. 
Sanballat, pleaſed with this march of Darius, told 


— = 


ed us to read the Magilla” (a Talmud treatiſe ſoſcalled, which treats 


of the feaſt of Purim.) *©* Bleſſed be God, who in thoſe days, at this 


time (fo runs the Hebrew) wrought miracles for our fathers.” As 
often as, in the courſe of the reading, he names Haman, the auditory 
ſays, Let his name be blotted out; may the name of the wicked 
rot!“ The boys, at the ſame time, clench their fiſts and ſtrike them 
together, and hiſſing at the name of Haman, make a great and ela- 
morous noiſe. The names of the ten ſons of that proud Perſian are 
read with one and the ſame breath, becauſe, ſay the Jews, they were 
all hanged, and all expired , at the ſame moment of time. N 

When the Chaſſan has finiſhed the reading, every one ſays, 
« Curſed be Haman ; bleſſed be Mordecai; curſed be Zereſh (the 
wife of Haman) ; but bleſſed be Efther ; Curſed be all idolaters 
but bleſſed be all the Iſraelites ; and bleſſed likewiſe be Harboneh 
(one of the king's chamberlains), by whoſe hands Haman was 


hanged. 

G8 feaſt, they ſend preſents to one another (the men to men, 
and women to women); and give to the poor. And, for the pro- 
motion of mirth, men put on the rel of women, and women put 
on the apparel of men. This is forbidden in the law of Moſes : — 
the 1 boy, tis no fin on this occaſion, becauſe it is done only to 


heighten the feſtivity. 


- 
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Manafleh, that on the king's return he would ratify 
all his promiſes ; as he had no doubt, but the Mace- 
donians would be routed on the firſt encounter. In 
this, however, he was miſtaken ; for Darius was de- 
feated, his army being chiefly cut off, his mother, 
wife, and children made captives, and he obliged to 
ſave himfelf by a precipitate flight. In the mean 
time, Alexander marched into Syria, made capture 
of Sidon and Damaſcus, and beſieged Tyre. He now 
wrote to the high-prieſt of the Jews, claiming the al- 
ſiſtance heretofore given to Darius, and demanding 
that his army might be ſupplied with neceflaries, 
which ſhould be paid for punttually. The high- 

teſt returned a ſhort anſwer, intimating that they 

ad ſworn not to bear arms againſt Darius, during 
their lives. This anſwer enraged Alexander, who, 
however, procceded in ,his attack of Tyre, but 
vowed that, when he had conquered it, he would at- 
tack the high-prieſt, and teach his people not to vio- 
late their. oaths. Alexander ſoon conquered Tyre, 
and then proceeded to reduce the Perſian govern- 
ment at Gaza. 


. Sanballat, finding that Alexander lay 


volt, from before Lyre, repaired to him with eight 
Darius to thouſand men. thus abandoning his faith 
Alexander, 


to Darius. Alexander received him gra- 
ciouſly, and bid him ſpeak freely; on 
which he ſaid that his ſon-in-law, Manal- 
ſeh, brother to Jaddus, þ1gh-prieſt of the 


who permits 
him to tui'd 
a temple at 
Gerizim. 


Jews, was — him with a great concourſe of | 


people, who requeſted leave to erett a temple in that 
province. Sanballat intimated likewiſe how much 
Alexander's intereſt was concerned in this permil- 
ſion, as the Jews, who were very numerous, might 
be as troubleſome to him, as they had heretofore 
been to the Syrians. The requeſt was granted, and 
they began to build the temple, of which Manaſſeh 
was to be the high-prieſt, and his deſcendents, by 
Sanballat's daughter, to {11 ed to that honour. At 
the end of nine months, Sunballat died, and Alex- 
ander having made a conqueſt of Gaza, proceeded 
towards Jeruſalem. Jaddus the high-prieſt was now 
confounded tothink how he ſhould behave to a prince 
whoſe former commands he had diſobeyed: on 
which he ordered prayers and ſacrifices for the gene- 
ral proſperity of the people. On the following 
night it was revealed to Jaddus in a dream, that he 
ſhould adorn the city with garlands and flowers, open 
the gates, and let the people, dreſſed in white, go 
+out to meet Alexander ; himſelf and the other prieſts 

receding, in their proper habits. In the morning 

addus, bi bly rejoiced, told the citizens what had 
been revealed, and proceeded to make the necel. 
ſary preparations for meeting the king. 


— 8 Learning that he approached, Jaddus, 
by whom be with the rieſts and people, went on to a 
— palace called Sapha, (or the place of proſ- 


peR) from its commanding a view of the 


* This account does not materially differ from that given by 
Stackhouſe, who relates, that Jaddus went out in his*pontifical 
robes, with the prieſts attending him in their proper habits, and, 
upon an eminence, waited the coming of Alexander; whom ſeeing 


city and temple. The Chaldzans and Phaeniciang 
thought to deſtroy and plunder the high-prieſt and 

ople ; but it happened otherwiſe : for Alexander, 
ecing the people walking in white, the prieſts in filk 
robes, and the high prieſt in purple, embroidered 
with gold, wearing his mitre, and having on his fore. 
head a golden plate, with the name of God on it, ad- 
vanced alone, paid homage to the inſcription, and 
complimented the high-prieft*. Hereupon the Jews 
gathered in crouds, and proclaimed the praiſe of 
Alexander. This behaviour aſtoniſhed the kings of 
Perſia and others; and Parmenio aſked Alexander 
how 1t happened that he, whom almoſt every man 
worſhipped, ſhould bow to a prieſt of the Jews. 
Alexander rephed, © I worſhip not this man; but 
his God. Some time fince I ſaw this very perſon, in 
„r pp at Dion, in Macedonia. I was de- 
bating h# to conquer Aſia, when he bade me con- 
duct my army over the river, and I ſhould ſubdue 
the empire of Perſia. On ſeeing him in this habit, 
the idea of my dream recurs, and I am ſure this is 
the perſon who encouraged me to this expedition: 
thus convinced of the divine interpoſition, I have no 
doubt of ſucceſs againft the Perſians.” Having faid 
this, the king ſaluted Jaddus, and the other prieſt; 
eſcorting him into the city, he advanced to the tem- 
ple, and offered ſacrifice. Alexander paid great 


| reſpett to the „ M who, on the concluſion of 


the ceremony, ſhewed him a prophec 
which preditted that in future time, a Greek ſhould 
conquer the empire of Perſia. Alexander preſum. 
— that this meant himſelf, was highly gratified, and 
dilcharged the people till the following day, when 
they were to make known what they defired he 
ſhould do for them: On their meeting, the high- 
mw" ſaid, they wiſhed to enjoy their own laws, to he 
reed from a tribute paid once in ſeven years; and 
to ——— the ſame privileges as the Jews of Media 
and Babylon; all which Alexander granted, and 
ſaid farther, that if any of them choſe to enliſt in his 
army, they ſhould have the free exerciſe of their re- 
ligion; on which many of them engaged in his 
ſervice. 

Alexander having adjuſted affairs at Ne $wmari. 
Jeruſalem, pro to different places, tans ofSichem 
and was well received in them all, The Ty vom 
city of Sichem, near the mount Gerizim, emption fron 
was at this time the chief reſidence of the tribute. 
Samaritans, who retained their own diſpoſition of 
being friends to the Jews in proſperity. Alexander 
was met by the Sichemites (accompanied by the 
troops Sanballat had ſent), who, with apparent joy, 
begged he would honour their city and temple with 
a vitit. The king ſpoke kindly to them, and pro- 
miſed a viſit on his return, The then aſked a re- 
mittance of the ſeventh year's tribute. Alexander 
demanded of what nation they were; they anſwered 
Hebrews, but the Sidonians called them Bichemites 


1 n 


of Daniel. 


at ſome diſtance, he moved towards him in this ſolemn pomp; which 
ſtruck the king with ſuch an awe, that, as he drew near, he bowed 
down to him, and faluted him with a religious vetieration, to the 
great ſurprize of all who attended him, 

They 
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Chap. I. 
They were then aſked if they were Jews; 


The confiler- but they anſwered in the negative; upon 
Ss which Alexander faid, ** The favour you 


poned. aſk I have granted to the Jews; and when 
I return, and am better informed, I ſhall indulge 
vou in what may be thought reaſonable.” Sayin 
this, the king diſmiſſed the Sichemites ; but too 
Sanballat's troops with him to Egypt, where the 
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Alexander dying, his empire was di- DrathofAter- 
vided among his ſucceſlors. The temple zur and 
of Gerizim remained untouched, When . 
the Jews at Jeruſalem violated their laws, by a breach 
of the ſabbath, or eating meats that were forbidden, 
they uſed to take ſanctuary with the Sichemites, pre- 
tending that they were falſely accuſed. Jaddus, the 
high. prieſt, died at this period, and was-ſucceeded 
by his ſon Onias. 


b had lands allotted them; but they were afterwards 
a laced in garriſon in Thebes, where they had the 


| ame indulgence. ; 
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N The MACEDOMIANM Empire divided into Principali- || chides, the Cnidian, ſays, © The people called 
| ties, after the Deceaſe of ALEXANDER. PTO0- || Jews, inhabiting the ſtrongly fortified an * 
| LEMY obtains Poſſeſſion of JERUSALEM, city of Jeruſalem, ſubmitted to the intolerable op- 


preſſion of Ptolemy, from a ſuperſtitious regard to 
their ſabbath, by which they were with-held from 
taking up arms to repulſe the invader.” Ptolemy 
made captives of a great number of Jews from Jeru- 


— 7 


obtained an intire conqueſt over 


Puritien of \ LEXANDER died, after having 
the Macedo ii. 1 
the Perfian empire, and eſtabliſhed 


20 empire. 


k divers regulations in Jeruſalem, as we have already falem, Samaria, and mount Gerizim, and tranſ- 
. mentioned; and his kingdom was divided among the planted them into Egypt. The anſwer of the Jews 
chiefs of his * Antigonus aſſumed the com- to Alexander, after he had vanquiſhed Darius, con- 

mand of Aſia; Seleucus, that of Babylon and the || vinced Ptolemy that they were a people who paid a 
n bordering countries; the Helleſpont was under Þ facred obſervance tb an oath ; and on this confidera- 
Lyſimachus; Caſſander reigned over Macedon; and I tion, having firſt ſworn them to fidelity to himfelf and 
: Ptolemy, the fon of Lagus, over Egypt. Theſe || his ſucceſſors, he entruſted them to defend ſeveral 
- princes ſeverally aimed at univerſal ſovereignty, and laces of ſtrength, appointed them to offices of con- 
$ the conſequence was a war of long duration, in the kderable truſt, and admitted them to the ſame privi- 
| courle of which great numbers of people were facri- [| leges in Alexandria which were —_— by the Ma- 
d iced, and many capital cities utterly deſtroyed. The I cedonians. The liberality of Ptolemy, and the fer- 
: country of Syria was particularly affected by theſe [| tility of the country, induced great numbers of Jews 
4 contentions, during the reign of Ptolemy, who was to repair to Egypt. The ancient laws and cuſtoms 
2 called the ſaviour: but no man leſs deſerved that |} were a continual ſource of diſſenſions among the 
| honourable diſtinction “. | Jews and Samaritans; the former declaring the tem- 

Ptolemy gets This Ptolemy, under the pretext of a || ple at Jeruſalem to be the only holy place, and the 
[ poſeſſion of religious motive, obtained admittance to I others as poſitively inſiſting in favour of the temple 
R — the city of Jeruſalem on the ſabbath, and II at Gerizim: and in theſe conteſts many lives were 
0 takes many of gained polleſhon of the place, without I loſt. | ; 

the ſempri= = © poſition, the Jews joe. png wa the Philadelphus ſucceeded his father Pto- The captive 
1 Ty ule of arms on that facred day. In his [| lemy (who was called the ſaviour) in the Jews reftores 
7 hiſtory of the ſucceſſors of Alexander, Agathar- || government of Egypt. On the following N 
d 1 Ptolemy was a man intirely given up to his luſts and voluptu- put upon her, this ſo offended the king and his catamite, that orders 
. dus delights, Drinking, gaming, and laſciviouſneſs, were the were given to have her put to death: but he did not long ſurvive- 
6 whole employ ments of his life. Agathoclea his eoncubine, and ber; for, having worn out a ſtrong conſtitution by his . 
, ;\gathocles his brother (who was his catamite) governed him abſo- and debaucheries, he ended his life before he had lived out half the 
4 tely; and when Arſinoe (who was both his and wife) com- ordinary term allotted to man, 
. Fiained of the neglect which, by means of theſe two favourites, was : y 
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of the royal library, with remarkable 2 la- 
e 
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occaſion he reſtored to freedom one hundred and 
twenty thouſand Jews who were captives in Egypt. 
Demetrius Phalereus, who was appointed to the care 


boured to procure all the books which were deſeruv- 
ing a —— in the king's ſtudy. Being aſked by Phi- 
ladelphus how many books he had collefed, Deme- 
trius replied, that the number amounted to two hun- 
dred thouſand volumes, which he hoped ſoon to in- 
creaſe to five hundred thouſand, having learnt that 
the Jews poſſeſſed a vaſt number of manuſcripts on 
the ſubject of their laws, ceremonies and cuſtoms, 
which would prove a valuable acquiſition to the royal 
tbrary;- he obſerved, that though the characters 
and language of the Hebrews bore ſome affinity to 
the Greek, yet there were many niceties peculiar to 
each tongue, which would contribute to render the 
tranſlation a work of difficulty, but that it might not- 
withſtanding be accompliſhed if the king ſhould 
judge it expedient to incur the expence a the un- 
Pclemy Phi- dertaking. Philadelphus exprefled an en- 
ladelphus gr. tire approbation of what had been inti— 
en of te mated by his librarian: and diſpatched a 


tion of the n L 
—— letter to the —— of the Jeus, re- 
1 "og queſting his aſſiſtance towards the intended 


venty=two Acquiſition. Ariſtæus, whole wiſdom and 
elders, modeſty had obtained him a diſtinguiſhed 
—— in the king's eſteem, had long cheriſhed the 

ope of reſtoring the Jews to freedom; and deter- 
mining to avail — of the favourable opportu- 
nity which-now offered, he applied to Soſibius, 
Tarantinus, and Andreus, captains of the guards, en- 


treating them to join their intereſts for efteUling the 


defired purpoſe. - Having received their promiſe of 
aſſiſtance, he thus addreſſed the king: | 

« Your majeſty having been ay wm to ſignify a 
defire of having a tranſlation of the laws of the Jews, 
I humbly apprehend that the buſineſs cannot be 
fairly executed- while ſo iy of the people from 


whom vou expect aſhſtanc. remain in bondage. To 


reheve their diſtreſs is an act worthy your exalted 
ſtation and character, fince we all worſhip the Al- 
mighty God underthe ſeveral names of Jove, Jupiter, 
a juvando. From a veneration of the univerſal 


Creator, you may be inclined to reſtore the miſer- 


able captives to the land aſſigned them by Provi- 
dence. I do not preſume to eſpouſe the cauſe of 
theſe people on account of a family alliance, but 
entirely on the conſideration that we are the ſervants 
of the ſame God, to whom the ſolicited clemency 
will prove highly acceptable.” 

a e king inquired of Ariſtæus what 
The king's - 
greatliberality number of Jews were in bondage; and he 
on behalfof was informed by Andræus, that they 
the fs. amounted to about one hundred and 
twenty thouſand: upon this, the king aſked Aril- 
tzus whether he thought he had requeſted a moderate 
favour. It was obſerved by Soſibius, and others, that 


% compaſſion towards the miſerable was worthy the 


royal charatter, in gratitude for having been advan- 


ved to the ſovereignty. - Philadelphus was perfectly 


fatisfied with the coi of the perſons who had in- 
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terceded in favour of the captives, and ordered that, 
on the enſuing pay-day, his ſoldiers, excluſive of their 
uſual ſtipend, thould receive an hundred and twenty 
drachmas in lieu of every Jew whom they held in ſh. 
very; promiſing further to extend his clemency in 
compliance with the requeſt of Ariſtæus, or rather 
with the decrees of Providence, and that the whole 
ſhould be ratified by a proclamation emancipating the 
Jews who had been made priſoners during his father's 
reign, as well as thoſe who had fallen into captivity be. 
fore and ſubſequent to that period. He was informed 
that the deliverance'of theſe people would incur an 
expence of at leaſt forty talents: and he ſaid that not- 
withſtanding the ſum was conſiderable, his pro. aiſe 
ſhould be punttually fulfilled. 

The king ordered Demetrius to publiſh the particu- 
lars concerning the tranſlation of the books and re— 
cords of the Jews. Upon a regiſter was inſerted a 
tranſcript of the petition of Demetrius, a liſt of the 
donations towards the undertaking, with the names 
of the ſeveral ſubſcribers, and the letters which had 
paſſed on the occaſion; ſo that the munificence of 


the king, and the liberal aſſiſtance afforded towards 


perfecting the work, might be apparent on the firſt 
view. His munificence, and the many valuable pre- 
ſents which he made to the temple, were beyond de- 
{cription ſplendid, and exceeded every thing done 
by former monarchs; I mean thoſe who were not 
deſcendents of Abraham, but raiſed up by the Al- 
mighty to ſhew favour to the people of Iſrael. ' 


e 


The Liberality of the King of ASIA towards the EINS. 
CLEOPATRA, Daughter of ANTIOCHUS the 
GREAT, married to the King of EGYPT. 


O celebrated were the Jews for their faith and their 
military {kill, that Seleucus, ſurnamed Nicanor, 
admitted them to the immunities of Antioch, and his 
ſeveral cities throughout Aſia and Lower Syria; and 
to this day they enjoy the privileges granted to them, 
in common with the Greeks and Macedonians. The 
Jews being prohibited the uſe of foreign oil, the 
Olympic officers had it in commiſſion from the go- 
vernment, to allow them, in heu thereof, a portion 
of money. In the following war, the people of An- 
tioch inſiſted upon the Jews being abridged of this 
privilege; but Mutianus, — of the province 
of Syria, would not comply with their requiſitions. 
The people of Alexandria urged the disfranchiſement 
of the Jews, during the reign of: Veſpaſian and his 
fon Titus: the Romans honourably oppoſed the mea- 
ſure, which the above-mentioned prinoes could not 
be induced to countenance. Notwithſtanding the 
provocation of an obſtinate war and rebellion, they 
nobly declined a gratification of their paſſions, an 
rejected the interceſſion of two powerful nations, on 
the conſideration that theprivileges of the Jews could 
not be abridged without a violatiog of juſtice. Fe 
| 0 
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fogner deſerts prevailed over their preſent offences; 
and the princes ſaid, that private intereſt ſhould not 
ſeduce — to take mean advantages. They urged, 
that ſuch of our people as had taken up arms againſt 
the Romans, had been ſufficiently puniſhed in the 


courſe of the war; and to abridge the ſacred rights of 


mole who had not committed offence, would be 
equally contrary to the principles of reaſon and 


juſtice. 


The generoſity of. Marcus Agrippa towards the 
Jews ſtands on record. He defended them againſt 
their enemies, and entered into various leagues with 
the neighbouring princes for their common defence. 

Antiochus perfected a bond of friendſhip with Pto- 
lemy, by marrying his daughter Cleopatra. For a 
marriage-portion he received half of Cœlo-Syria, 
Pheœnicia, Judea, and. Samaria, which being let to 
hire to the principal people of the provinces, the 
rents were paid into the royal treaſury. 

The pride of the Samaritans now induced them to 
inſult the Jews, ſeveral of whom they made captives, 
This happened in the time of Onias the high prieſt, 
who was ſo weak and covetous that he refuſed the 
uſual tribute of twenty talents, which his predeceſſors 
had conſtantly paid to the king. Ptolemy Euergetes, 
the father of Philopater, was ſo affronted at this con- 
duct, that he ſent an ambaſſador to Jeruſalem to de- 
mand the payment, and threatened to fix a plantation 
there, and quarter an army on the country, in caſe 
of a refuſal. The Jews were extremely terrificd at 
this meſlage; but Onias, whoſe ruling paſſion was the 
love of money, was determined to abide the conſe- 
quence. 
Joſeph's ad- Joſeph, a young man, nephew of Onias 
rice to Onias the high-pricſt, was remarkable for his 
18 prudence and integrity. Being at Phi- 
chola, his mother ſent him notice of the above meſ- 
lage; on which he went to Onias, and reproached 
him with his diſregard to the welfare of the public, 
to whom he owed his promotion ; ſaying that, at leaſt 
he ſhould go to the king, and endeavour to obtain a 
remittal of part of the tribute. This Onias abſolutely 
declined ; on which Joſeph deſired to go in his place, 
which was granted. Joleph therefore aſſembled the 
1 in the temple, told them he would wait on the 
king, and hoped his uncle's remiſſneſs would have no 
ill conſequence. They thankfully left the buſineſs to 


him; on which he invited the king's commiſſioner ] 
to a ſplendid treat, which laſted ſeveral days, made 


him rich preſents, and told him he would follow him 
to his maſter. 
Egypt, ſpoke of the ingratitude of Onias; but men- 
noned Joſeph (who. would ſoon be there) in terms of 


luch high reſpe&, that the king, and the queen | 


Cleopatra, withed to ſee him. 
Goes on an 
emdaſly to 
Polemy, with 
Whom he has 
W inter. 


ax &c. 
n compan 
Syria — 5 


which coſt near twenty thouſand drach- 


On his road to ——— he fe 
ſome of the princes an 


Chap. II.) - THE ANTIQUTTIES OF THE! JEWS. * 


The commiſſioner returning into | 


| Joſeph now ſent to his friends in Sama- | 
ria, to raiſe money to furniſh his equipage, .| 


mas, in cloaths, horſes, carriages, 72 | 


nobles of. 


with 
henicia, who were going to the king, to I jeſty. 
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urchaſe his revenue, which was annually ſold to the 
beſt bidder. Theſe people ridiculed the appearance 
of Joſeph and his retinue ; but he proceeded to Alex- 
andria, where learning that the king was at Memphis, 
he went forward, and met him in his chariot, with 
the queen, and Athenion, the _ commiſſioner 
whom Joſeph had treated at Jeruſalem. Athenion 
no ſooner ſaw him, than he told the king that was 
the young man of whom he had ann ſo highly. 
On this, Ptolemy took him into his carriage, and 
mentioned how ill he had been treated by Onias. 
7 An old man is a ſecond time a 
child; impute nothing to Onias beyond what his 
age will excuſe: for us who have youth, and the 
power of our facultics, we will give proof of our 
dutiful attachment.” This ſpeech fo pleaſed the 
king, that he gave orders that Joſeph ſhould be 
lodged in the palace, and treated him at his own 


table; a circumſtance that gave great diſguſt to the 
Syrians. 


The day arriving when the branches of as, 1 
the revenue were to be ſold, the nobles gulf he- 
above-mentioned offered eight thouſand nnr and re- 
talents for the duties of Calo-Syria, Phœ- . 
nicia, and Samaria ; on which, Joſeph bid double the 
ſum ; which pleaſed the king, who aſked him what 
ſecurity he could give. Joſeph faid his ſecurities 
were undoubted; and the king bidding him name 
them, he replied he had no doubt that the king and 
queen would be mutually bound for his integrity. 
Hereupon the king truſted him with the receipt of 
the revenue, without other ſecurity ; a circumſtance 
that extremely mortified the intended purchaſers. 
Thus commiſhoned, Joſeph ſolicited a 
guard of two thouſand ſoldiers, to aid him 
inlevying the duties; which being granted, 
he borrowed five hundred talents in Alex- 
andria, and proceeded towards Syria. On 
his arrival at Aſkalon, the people not only refuſed- 
to pay the tribute, but inſulted him; whereupon he 
puniſhed twenty of the ringleaders, and : raiſed a 
thouſand talents from their forfeited eſtates, which 
he {ent to the king, with an account of his proceed- 
ings. This fo pleaſed the king, that he left him whollv 
to his own condutt; and the reſt of the Syrians, ſtruck 
by the above example, paid their taxes without heſi- 
tation. The people of Scythopolis following thoſe 
of Aſkalon in refuſing to pay the tribute, Joſeph 
dealt with them as with the others, applying the for- 
feitures to the uſe of the king, In the courſe of buſi- 
neſs, Joſeph procured many valuable preſents both to 
the king and his miniſters. 


He is ap- 
pointed re- 
ceiver- gene- 
ral of the 
revenue. 


Twenty-two years Joſeph lived in proſ- Ciicum- 
perity, during which he had ſeven ſons by = 


one wife, and one, named Hyrcanus, by vir ot H 

the daughter of his brother Solymius, — 
whom he married in .confequence of the following 
incident. Journeying to Alexandria with his bre 


ther, to find a Jew of rank proper to marry his daugh- 
ter, Joſeph, being at ſupper᷑ with the king, fell in love 
with a maid who was dancing t6 entertain his ma- 


He told the ſeeret to his brother, wiſhing; 
T9 » f 1 90 that 


A 
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that as he could not lawfully marry her, he would | 
privately introduce them to each other. The bro- 


ther promiſed, but put his daughter to bed; and Jo- 


ſeph, having drank too freely, diſcovercd not the de- | 


N This deceit was repeatedly practiſed, till 
Jofeph, wholly enamoured, lamented to his brother 
the improbability of the king's permitting the match. 
Solymius bade him be at reſt; ſaid he might lawfully 
enjoy the woman as his wife, and — the whole 
ſecret : ſaying, he permitted this affront to his daugh- 
ter, rather than that his brother ſhould commit a 
heinous offence. Joſeph was all 
inſtance of friendſhip, and married the daughter, who 
was the mother of Hyrcanus. At thirteen years old, 
Hyrcanus was ſuch a miracle of good ſenſe and bene- 
volence, that he became the objett of envy to all his 
elder brothers. 
| His extraor- Joſeph, willing to make proof of the 
divarytalents. abilities of his children, placed all of them, 
except Hyrcanus, under experienced maſters; but 
they made no proficiency. He then ſent Hyrcanus 
a journey of ſeven days into the deſert, with three 
hundred pair of oxen, to plow and fow ; firſt private- 
ly taking away the lines that were to faſten the yoke 
ro the — The youth, on his arrival, miſſing the 
lines, ſome huſbandmen adviſed him to fend to his 
father for them ; but, unwilling to loſe {o much time, 
he gave orders for ten yoke of oxen to be killed, the 
fleſh of which he diſtributed among his workmen, and 
had the ſkins cut into thongs, with which he ned 
the oxen to the ploughs, did his bufinefs, and return- 
ed to his father. Jofcph was enraptured at this pru- 
dence of his fon, and embraced him in token of his 
approbation of ſuch conduct: but the brothers hated 
yrcanus for his ſuperior abilities. 


Nyrcanus ap- S$So0n after this, Joſeph heard that the 
pointed ® queen was brought to bed of a ſon, and 
— at the _ and great men of Syria 
the birth of = were haſten!!! to court, to congratulate 


the king on the occaſion. Joſeph's age 

revented his attendance ; but he ſeverally aſked his 
* to go; one of whom ſaid he ſhould not chooſe 
to appear before the king; a ſecond was unacquaint- 
ed with the ways of the court, &c. but they united 
in wiſhing Hyrcanus might be ſent. Hereupon, Jo- 
ſeph called him, and aſked him how he would conduct 
himſelf if ſent on this bufineſs. Hyrcanus ſaid he 
ſhould think it an honour to be fo employed, and 
would not put his father to much expence ; hinting 
that ten thouſand drachmas would defray the charge. 
Joſeph pauſed, admiring his moderation, when the 
fon Paid, e would not recommend the ſending from 
this place any preſents to the king; but write to your 
agent at Alexandria to furniſh me with proper gifts.” 
On conſideration, Joleph thought that ten talents 
might make the neceffary purchaſes; on which he 

ave his ſon letters of credit to Arion, who had then 
three thouſand talents in hand, Joſeph uſing to re- 
mit the collettions in Syria to him, to be tranſmitted 
to the royal treaſury. Hyrcanus immediately went 
to Arion with his letters, while his brothers ſecretly 
laboured to deflroy him. Arion aſking what ſum 
would be ſufficient, Hyrcanus ſaid, A thouſand 

2 | 


ratitude for this 


| 
| 
| 


| his- preſent. 
| _ gift was twenty talents, except that nitcence of 
of Hy 


talents.” What! (ſaid the former) to be waſted in 
luxury; no, ftr, your father's fortune was made by 
induſtry, and you would do well to follow his exam. 
ple: I will give you only ten talents, and thoſe [ 
will ſee expended in the preſents.” He proceeded 
in this manner, till Hyrcannus had him committed to 
priſon. At this time, Arion's wife, who was on 
terms with the queen, carried the news to her mil. 
treſs, and the queen told it to the king, with reflec. 
tions on the young man's condutt. Hereupon, the 
king ſent a meſſage to Hyrcanus, wondering that he 
did not fulfil his father's commiffion, and ſtill more 
that he had impriſoned the agent; ordering him to 
attend immediately, and clear imſelf of the charge 
alledged againſt him. Hyrcanus bade the His vintia. 
meſſenger tell the king, that by the laws tient the 
of the * no man was to cat the fleſh . 
of any ſacrifice, who had not himſelf firſt offered fi. 
crifice in the temple : that his caſe was ſimilar, and 
he could not wait on the king till he had procured 
the preſents which his father had provided as a teſh. 
mony of his duty and gratitude; and that with regard 
to puniſhing a refractory ſervant, he thought himſelf 
jul hed : for the ill example of an inferior might a 
ength reach the king himſelf; as where authority is 
deſpiſed, the precedent is dangerous. The king was 
charmed when he heard of this dignity of ſentiment 
in ſo young a man. 

By this time Arion found he had no 


intereſt with the king; on which he com- 7 
pounded for his liberty, by paying the gn 
thouſand talents to Hyrcanus, who imme- la“ 


diately went to court, and was admitted 
to the royal table. Hyrcanus now privately bought 
of the merchants one hundred fine young men, and 
the ſame number of accompliſhed girls, at a talent 
cach. Himſelf and other perſons of diſtinction, be. 
ing invited to dine with the king, the maſter of the 
ceremonies placed Hyrcanus at the bottom of the 
table, on the ſcore of his youth. The company 
agreed to lay their bones on Hyrcanus's plate, and 
then introduced Tryphon, the king's jeſter, to ridicule 
him ; which he attempted, by bidding the king no- 
tice the circumſtance, and faying, that fo had Hyrcea- 
nus's father picked the bones of all Syria. yrs 


| The king, ſmiling, aſked Hyrcanus how he run 


came by ſo many bones? “ Sir (ſaid he, . 
5 the company,) dogs eat bones as well s 
meat; but men put the bones aſide.” This pleaſed 
the king, who 2 him, and recommended him to 
general reſpe On the following day, Hyrcanw 
privately inquired of the fervants, what their maſten 
intended to preſent the king on the birth of the 
* : ſome faid twelve talents, and others more a 
eſs; while Hyrcanus pretended to be uneaſy that 
he could give only five talents. The ſervants told 
this to their maſters, thinking the youth would be 
diſgraced in the king's opinion, by the ſmallneſs df 
On the following day, the gigen an 


7rcanus, who gave the hundred boys u. pee 

and girls, and with each a talent beſides. A 
This gift aſtoniſhed the king and his friends; - 
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excluſive hereof, Hyrcanus gave gratuities to the 


king's officers, to counteratt the plots of his brothe 
who had 2 his deſtruction. The conduct o 
Hyrcanus fo ſtruck the king, that he 

grant any favour he ſhould 
queſted only letters to his father and brothers. 
Hereupon the king diſmiſſed him honourably, made 
him princely preſents, and gave him the requeſted 
letters to his family. 


When the brothers of Hyrcanus learnt 


The brethven |» - - . 
« Ifen how the king and queen had received him, | 
conſpire and how much his reputation was advanc- 


aut ded by this expedition, they combined to 
death: nor was their father (who was diſguſted at the 
expence of the preſents). wholly — cones; of this 
affair, though his fear of the king occaſioned his con- 
cealing it. In fact, the brothers met, and attacked 
Hyrcanus, whoſe attendants killed two of them, and 
wounded ſeveral of their followers, the reſt eſcaping 
to Jeruſalem. Hyrcanus proceeded thither ; but 
finding no reſpect paid him, he went over the river 
Jordan, where he collected the royal duties from the 
Barbarians, ſor the reſt of his life. This happened 
when Seleucus, fon of Antiochus the great, reigned 
Dearth of je- Over Aſia. About this period, Joſeph, the 
ſeph, and O. father of Hyrcanus, died, after having 


mache fei. collected the public duties of Syria, | 


Phœnicia, and Samaria, for twenty-two years; and 


bearing the character of a courageous and pious man. 


Near the fame period died Omias, the uncle, who 
was ſucceeded in the prieſthood by his ſon Simon, 


who received, from Arius king of 
embaſſy, the contents of which are as follow: 


ARIUS, King of LACED AMON, wiſhes Health 
to OMNIA. . 


7M ancient manuſcript having fallen 
into our hands, proving the relationſhip 
between our families, and that we are de- 
ſcended from the line of Abraham, it appears equi- 
table that all poſſible good offices ſhould be mutually 
done by perſons ſo nearly related. We therefore 
offer you every ſervice in our power; and ſhall 


henceforward deem your concerns as our own, and | 
_ conſider our intereſts as the ſame. Our faithful ſervant | 
Demoletes will dehver you this _— which 18 written | 


on one page in quarto, and ſealed with the white 
hgure of an eagle, graſping in her talons a dragon.” 


a, £1 being dead, there were violent difputes be- 
tween his ſons, the elder making war on the younger, 
and Simon the high-prieſt, wich 

people, taking part with the former. 


mained beyond Jordan, engaged in perpetual war 


with the Arabians, of whom he killed, and carried | 


into captivity, great numbers. In this 

country he built a wonderful caſtle, the 

walls of white ſtone, with figures of various animals 

curiouſly carved on them. A deep ditch az, fiſh- 

_— was dug round the- caſtle, and in a mountain 
O. 11, 


The caſtle of 


Hyremus. 


romiſed to 
aſk; on which he re- 


the majority of the 
yrcanus re- 
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meet him without the town, and put him to 
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party retire 


oppolite to it, paſſages were cut, in length ſeveral 
ſurlongs, but, for ſecurity ſake, only wide enough at 
the mouth for one man to enter. Within the caſtle 
were lodging, dining rooms, and other places of en- 
tertainment, with ſtately buildings, courts, gardens, 
and fountains. 'This place is on the borders of Arabia, 
and Judea beyond Jordan, near the land of the Eſſe- 
bonites, and received the name of Tyre. During ſeven 


; york which Seleucus reigned in Syria, Hyrcanus 


eld this government. Antiochus ſucceeded Seleu- 
cus: and about this time died Ptolemy king of Egypt, 
who left two young ſons, named Philometer and 
Phyſcon. Antiochus being at this time prathof Hyr- 
very powerful, Hyrcanus dreading being nay tv apy 


called to anſwer for his ſeverities to the 


| Arabiaus, deſtroyed himſelf; and his poſſeſſions were 


ſeized by Antiochus. 
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CHAP. III. 


ONTAS becomes High-Prieſt ; repairs to ANTIOCH, 
and renounces Religion. ANTIOCHUS breaks into 
EGYPT, but is repulſed by the ROMANS. 


5 * high-prieſt Onias being dead, Antiochus 
Epiphanes promoted his brother 2 to the 
rieſthood, during the minority of his ſon: but the 
ing being diſplealed with Jeſus, deprived him of the 
dignity, which he beſtowed on the younger brother 
Onias. Now Jeſus took the name of Jaſon, and 
Onias that of Menelaus. n the people were 


In 7 1 
who likewiſe dying, was ſucceeded by his ſon Onias; | divided into factions: Menclaus being ſupported by 
cedæmon, an | 


the ſons of Tobias, and Jaſon by the people in ge- 
neral, who proving too powerful, Menelaus 4 

to Antioch, declaring they would re- 
nounce the Jewiſh worſhip, and follow that of the 
Greeks ; requeſting permiſſion to open an academy 
at Jeruſalem for public exerciſes. This Neence be- 
ing obtained, they abandoned the laws and cuſtoms 
of the Jews, adhered to thoſe of other nations, and 
= perfect Greeks in appearance, even 
naked. 

Eaſe, and the comfortable ſettlement of his poogle 
at home, induced Antiochus to penetrate into ke 
encouraged hereto partiy by the weakneſs the 
ſons of Ptolemy, and partly by ambition. Thus de- 
termined, he marched a large army to Peluſium 
where he conquered Philometer. He then reduced 
Memphis and other places; and proceeded to Alex- 
andria, in hope of conquering the king, and taking 
the place. But the Romans commanding bim in- 
ſtantly to withdraw, he abandoned his 7 
Heretofore we have ſpoken only flightly of this 
king; but we now procced to the particulars of his 
taking Jeruſalem. 

Antiochus, retreating from Egypt, pro- 
ceeded immediately with his army to Je- 
ruſalem ; and having gained over a party 
in the town, the gates were thrown open to 
him. Hereupon he plundered the city, 
put great numbers to the ſword, and re- 
paired to.Antioch with his treaſure. The 

3 F barbarities 
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barbarities of this outrage were ſuch, that even thoſe 
who opened the gates to the troops of Antiochus 
were not ſpared. The ſpoil of the temple was incre- 
clible: the holy veſlels, goldeg. candleſticks, golden 
altar, table of ſhew-bread, curtains, ſilk and linen 
embroidery, and even the immenſe quantity of. con- 
cealed treaſure were all carried away. The people 
were forbid to offer daily ſacrifices, the city was le- 
velled with the ground, and moſt of the inhabitants, 
men, women, and children, were either killed or 
made priſoners. The enemy built a tower in the 
city, commanding a view of the temple, which they 
fortihed, and filled with Macedonians and apoſtate 
Jews. They built an altar in the temple, on which 
they ſacrificed hogs, in deriſion of the Jews; whom 
they utterly diſtreſſed, becauſe they would not.re- 
nounce the true God. They likewiſe built temples, 
and altars, on which they offered up {wine's fleſh, in 
the other cities and towns. They laid penaltics on 
the Jews for circumciſing their children, and kept 
people in pay to extort penalties, or to proſecute 
them; ſo that, in the end, moſt of the Jews ſubmitted 
to the king's commands: though ſome were found 
ſo courageous as to brave all dangers, rather than 
violate their laws and religion. Theſe were firſt 
ſeverely” whipped. and then themſelves and wives 
crucified, thoſe of their children who had been cir— 
cumciſed being hung about their necks. Orders 
were likewiſe given to deſtroy the holy ſcriptures : 
_ _ no perſon ſhould poſſeſs them on pain-of 
cath. . | 


Dupticity of The Samaritans finding the wretched 
the Samari- fate to which the Jews were reduced, now 
tans. 


no longer claimed affinity to them, nor 
ſpoke of the temple of Gerizim as that of God. They 
now ſaid they were deſcended from the Medes and 
Perſians; and reſolved to renounce all connettion 
with the wretched race of the Hebrews. They allo 
dedicated their temple at Gcrizim to Jupiter, the 
chief of the heathen deitic 


CHAP. IV. 


The Meſſengers, who would compel a falſe Worſhip, 
killed by MATTHIAS and his Sons. The dying 
Speech and Advice of MATTHIAS. - 


AT this period, Matthias, a prieſt, lived at Modim, 
| a village of Judæa. He had five ſons, named 
Johannan, Simon, Judas, Elcazar, and Jonathan. 


IR 


—ͤ— 


The modern Iſraelites are not leſs ſtrict (after their way), than 
their ancient idolatrous brethren were remiſs, in keeping the ſab- 
bath. Buxtorf, in his Account of the religious Cuſtoms and Cere- 
monies of that people, has given us the following ſingular prohibi- 
tions, ſelected from among many others, which regard their obſer- 
vance of this holy day. | 

1. If, on the ſabbath, a Jew arrives at home, or elſewhere, on a 
horſe or aſs (as, by means of the privilege of the ſabbath-day's jour- 
ney, he may) he is at liberty to eaſe his beaſt, when he puts him up, 


_— _ CEE 


Matthias would frequently lament to his ſons, the 
wretched (tate of the Jews, whole city was laid waſte, 
and temple profaned ; and he uſed to ſay how much 
more noble it would be to ſacrifice their lives in de. 
fence of their country, religion, and laws, than ty» 
live in ſo baſe and ſervile a ſtate. 
When the king's officers came to execute the royal 


orders, they applied to Matthias, as a man whoſe" 


conduct might influence others, and commanded him 
to worſhip as directed. This he refuſed, faying, that 
if every other perſon ſubmitted, he would not, and 
would adviſe his ſons never to abandon their an- 
cient religion. While Matthias was thus ſpeak. 
ing, a Jew came forward, to ſacrifice according to the 
new edict ; which ſo enraged Matthias and his ſons 
that they killed not only the Jew, but Apelles, the 
king's officer, with his guard, who were endeavours. 
ing to enforce the new worſhip. - The altar was over- 
turned in the conteſt ; while Matthias exclaimed, 
Follow me, you that regard your honour or reli- 
ion!“ Hercupon Matthias and his ſons retircd to 
the wilderneſs, leaving their property behind them; 
and were ſoon followed by numbers of people, who 
reſided in caves a conſiderable time. News hereof 
being brought to the king's officers, they drew the 
troops from the caſtle of Jeruſalem, and advancing 
to the wilderneſs, adviſed the Jews to ſubmiſſion, to 
prevent the neceſſity of deſtroying them. To this 
the Jews turned a deaf ear; on NEL their oppo- 
nents fixed on the ſabbath for deſtroying them, which 
they did by burning them in their caves, no reſiſt— 
ance being made; for ſuch was the reverence that 
the Jews had for the day, that, rather than profanc 
it, they would periſh “. About a thouſand men, 
women, and children were thus ſuffocated under- 
ground: but numbers eſcaped, and united themſelves 
under Matthias, I his venerable man now inſtructed 
them that, in caſe of neceſlity, they ought to defend 
themſclves on the ſabbath, as well as at other times; or 
their enemies would always take the advantage, and 
attack them when no reſiſtance was to be dreaded. 
They were hereby convinced of the propricty of 
uſing arms on the ſabbath on urgent occaſions; and 
the practice has continued to this day. Matthias now 
drew together all the people who had diſperſed them- 
ſelves, and lurked about in dread of the enemy ; and 
finding himſelf at the head of a conſiderable army, 
deſtroyed the idol altars, put to the ſword ſuch apo- 
ſtates as could be found, ordered the circumciſion of 
children, and drove off ſuch of the king's officers 
as wcre appointed to reſtrain that practice, A 
t 


— 


by looſing the girths; but it is a profanation to take off the ſaddle, 
If the beuſt ſhakes it off, all is well enough, ſay the Rabbins; for 
that is a wy the ſew hath no hand in. Bur 1a ſuch a caſe, the Jew 
mult let the ſaddle lie, fall how it may. LO 


2. If, on the ſabbath, he leads a horſe with a bridle, he muſt take 
care that ſuch a portion of the reins hang beneath his hand, or be- 
tween his hand and the, bit, as that he cannot be ſuppoſed, inſtead of 
e horſe, to aſſiſt only in carrying the bridie. 

lawful on the ſabbath- day to leap over a ditch, but not to 


Wade 


7 
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At the end of a year from this period, Matthias 
fnding that his death approached, ſummoned his 
ſong, and addrefled them as follows: “My life is 


drawing to the clole; but ere 1 leave you, I charge. 


rou to be firm in the cauſe I have aſſerted. Re- 


* . 4 


wade through the water, leſt, Cay the Rabbins, a neceſſity ſhould ariſe 
for profaning the day, by drying the ſtockings. | 

' 4. AJew is not to wear aſword, or any ſuch thing as a weapon or 
warlike accoutrement, on the ſabbath : nor is a taylor, at this time, 
wo go out of his houſe with a needle ſticking on his clothes. 

5. The paralytie, and the lame perſon, who cannot walk without 
a flick or cane, is permitted the uſe of one on the ſabbath : but the 
blind, who are not lame, muſt handle no ſuch thing. The uſe of 
ſtilts, for paſſing over water or dirt, is at this time unlawful ; be- 
cauſe, ſay the Rabbins, very ſagaciouſly, though ti e ſtilts ſeem to 
carry a man, yet in fact tis the man who carries them: and no one 
muſt incumber himſelf with any thing, on the ſa\bath, that hath but 
the ſmalleſt reſemblance to, or the leaſt nature of, a burden. 

6. A plaiſter that is on a wound may he continued ; but if it 
drops off, it is not to be put on again, nor any thing in its ſtead, till 
the ſabbath is gone. 

7. A Jew ought not to carry either gold or ſilver, or any fort of 
money about him on the ſabbath : and if at any time he finds a purſe 
of money, he is not to meddle with it. | 

$, While the dirt which is _ his coat, cloak, or ſtockings is 
moiſt, he may ſcrape it off with the nails of his fingers; bot if it is dry, 
he muſt let it remain till the ſabbath is ended; becauſe, ſay the Rab. 
bins, the ſcraping it off when it is dry, makes a duſt ; which gives 
the matter the look of pounding or grinding. If his hands happen 
to be bedaubed with dirt, he may wipe them upon a cow's tail, or 
upon the mane or tail of a horſe, but not with a towel, or any linen 
whatever, leſt a neceſſity ſhould ariſe, of which he would be the 
cauſe, of waſhing it before the ſabbath is ſpent. 

9. If a Jew ſptes a flea upon him on the ſabbath, he is not to catch 
it, unleſs it bites him; in which caſe he may lay hold of it, if he 
can, and throw it from him; but he muſt be ſure not to kill it; be- 
cauſe a flea, ſay the Rabbins, was created, like other creatures, out 
of the earth: but he may crack a louſe; becauſe, ſays the ſame 
learned gentleman, a louſe is generated, not of the earth, but of the 
fveat of man's body, But in this latter caſe, the rabbinical body is 
oppoſed by Rabbi Eliezer, who, in the Talmud maintains, that he 
who cracks a louſe on the ſabbath, is as guilty as he who on that da 
OP a camel, And there are many doubts upon the matter to this 

ay. 

0. A Jew is forbidden to climb a tree upon the ſabbath, leſt he 
ſhould rub or break any thing off; the ſtripping of the ſmalleſt twig 
at that time being judged a profanation, 

11. H corn be thrown to poultry on the ſabbath, care muſt be 
taken that the feathered family pick it all up, or that it be thrown 
tothemin a place to which no rain can come, left any of the grain 
mould take root and germinate ; for, in ſuch caſe, this, ſay the Rab- 
bins, would be ſowing on the ſabbath; a crime for which there is no 
expiation, 

12. If, on the ſabbath, a Jew arrives from ſea at an harbour, he is 
unt to go aſhore till the ſabbath is over, unleſs he is cloſely purſued, 
and his life is in danger. : 

We ſhall cloſe this ſubject, by adding a curious narrative con- 
2 it, taken from a Jewiſh writer. pol! 

Once upon a time three Jews, who were together upon a jour- 
rey, being overtaken by che Abbach in a wood, at a — diftance 
from any houſe or cottage where they might lodge, one of them 
faid, W hat i; to be done ? The road 1s infeſted with robbers, aad 
the wood is full of wild beaſts: is it not, therefore, more adviſcable 
for usto 90 forward. than to expoſe ourſelves to ſuch a hoſt of dan- 
pers, by flopping here, out of a ſcrupulous regard for the ſabbath ? 

th two of them this queſtion palled in the affirmative ; while the 
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member my advice, and follow it. Maintain the 


: Jaws and rights of your country, and, if poſſible, re- 


ſtore order to a nation almoſt buried in confuſion : 
nor aſſociate with thoſe who have betrayed it. Diſ- 


grace not your father; but, deſpiſing all dangers, 


other ſaid, he was refolved not to ſtir a ſtep further till the ſabbath 
was paſſed. God,” ſaid he, ** who hath commanded us to reſt on 
the ſabbath, is able to preſerve me from danger in the very heart of 
this wood.” And accordingly there he pitched his tent and ſtaid ; 
—— 1 companions purſued their way, and thereby violated the 
abbath. 

«« Being not without aviaticum and a little furniture for the table, 
he ſpread a napkin on the ground, and ſet out his ſupper; which 
having hallowed with the cultomary prayers and benedictions, he 
fell to wich great chearfulneſs and appetite ; when a fierce and fright- 
ful bear of monſtrous fizz preſented himſelf at the tree, and beheld 
him with ſuch looks of cruelty and famine, that the bones of the 
— Jew rattled with horror. But in an inſtant recovering his pre- 
ence of mind, and ſtrengthening his heart with this reflection, that 
God was able to preſerve him, he threw to the bear a lump of bread ; 
and the bear ate it and kept his ſtation, without the leaſt attempt to 
plunder or moleſt him. e Jew, obſerving his viſitor to be fo 
well diſpoſed, took courage, and finiſhed his ſupper without farther 
compliment; while the bear looked on, without any token of diſ- 
coatent that he taſted no farther of the Jew's hoſpitality. 

Supper being over, the Jew betook himſelf to nocturnal prayer, 
and after that, to ſleep. The bear lay down by him, and the Jew 
ſlept ſoundly ; and all went well during the whole night, the Jew 
not awaking till the morning ; when Ledig the ſavage creature 
ſtretch'd at his repoſe hard by him, and conſidering how peaceably 
things had been carried, and the manifeſt tokens of friendſhip and 
good humour on the fide of the bear, he lifted up his eyes to the 

eavens in raptures of gratitude, and betook himſelf with a joyful 
heart to the religious offices of the morning, praiſing God with a 
fervid boſom for ſo amazing an inſtance of his love and protection. 
Ina word, there he dined and ſupped, and performed all the religi- 
out offices of the day ; the bear attending him all the time as a guard, 
and behaving as upon duty, not once offering him the leaſt mo- 
leſtation. . 

« The ſabbath being over, the good Jew purſued his way ; while 
the bear, who was not yet at the end of his commiſſion, marched 
behind him, keeping him company all that night. Before — 
this bleſſed Iſraelite was met by his two fellow-travellers, who ha 
left him in the wood, and who this night had fallen into the hands 
of villains who had robbed them of all they had. As ſoon as the bear 
beheld theſe violaters of the ſabbath, he flew upon them with all his 
fierceneſs, and tore them to pieces, to the great aſtoniſhment and 
terror of the good Jew, who now ſhook with apprehenſion that the 
bear would next fall upon him. While he was in this fright, he was 
accoſted by the villains who had robbed his companions. They aſked 
him whohe was, Md from whence he came? Truſting in God, and 
not being aſhamed of his nation or religion, hereplied, that he was a 
Jew, and that he came from court (he meant the ſabbath, but they 
believed he meant the court of the ſovereign of the country). They 
then aſked him, how he came to be — by the bear? for the 
obſerved the creature reſpected him. He anſwered, the king had 
commanded that the bear ſhould accompany him. Upon which, the 
robbers whiſpereJ to one another This Jew muſt needs be a great 
favourite of the king, ſince his. majeſty hath given him this bear for 
company. Let us, ſaid one of them, give him all our money, and 
ſee him ſafe out of the wood: it may be an obligation that will pre- 
vent his giving notice of us at court, and wy us to be appre- 
hended.” This being agreed to, they loaded the Jew with a preſent 
of all their wealth; and, having ſeen him ſaſę out of the wood, 
they left him, as did likewiſe the bear, who then returned to bis 
home. / alle et plaudile. 25 . 
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riſk your lives when your country demands them, 


aflured that a reſtoration to your former liberty will 
be the recompence that God will beſtow. It is true, | 
that our bodies are mortal; but great actions immor- | 
taliſe our memories; and to ſuch actions I would } 


have you aſpire. I moſt earneſtly adviſe you to con- 
cord with each other, and to conſider how the abilities 
of each may beſt promote the intereſt of you all. 
For inſtance ; Simon has a depth of judgment; let 
him be your counſellor. Maccabzus is diſtinguiſhed 
by his valour and military ſkill: appoint him your 
general. On the whole, attend to what you have in 
view, and rely on the ſupport of all men of honour 
and virtue.“ | | 

This dying ſpeech of Matthias to his ſons bein 
concluded, with his prayers that God would fuccee 
their attempts to relieve their countrymen from their 
oppreſiions, he departed this life, and was interred at 
Modim. He was buried in a decent and honourable 
manner; and ſoon after his interment, the admini- 
ſtration of affairs was placcd in the hands of his fon 
Judas, otherwiſe called Maccabeus, in, the one hun- 
dred and forty-ſixth year from Seleucus the firſt. 
The brothers of Judas gave him ſuch aid, that they 


ſoon drove the enemy from the * deſtroyed | 
© 


the principal delinquents, and cleared the land from 
all dehlements; 

The ſucceſſion of Judas to the command of the 
army being notified to Apollonius, governor of Sa. 
maria, he advanced againſt him : but Judas met and 
routed him, deſtroying great numbers of his people 
on the ſpot, killing Apollonius with his own hand, 


and carrying off his ſword. The ſpoil taken in the 


camp was very great. 


Seron, governor of Ccelo-Syria, being informed of 
this vittory, and that reinforcements were conſtantly 


coming to Judas, reſolved to give him battle; conſi- 
. dering himſelf as bound to reduce thoſe whom he 


deemed rebels. Having ined a number of fugitive 
Jews with his own ie. he marched and encamped 
at Bethoron, a village of Judza. Judas prepared to 
defend himſelf : but finding his ſoldiers diſcouraged, 
addreſſed them as follows: Brother ſoldiers; de- 


idence in him is ſuperior to that in multitudes of 
men. The hiſtory of our anceſtors confirms this 
truth; who, with {mall numbers, have routed thou- 
ſands, in defence of their religion, freedom, laws, and 
families. Truth muſt prevail, and innocence ſhall 
remain unconquered.” Thus ſaying, he led his peo- 
ple to the battle, in which they fought moſt courage- 
ouſly, killing Scron on the ſpot, and defeating the 
army of the Aſfyrians, who ſeeing their general fall, 
betook themſelves to flight; each man ſecking his own 
ſafety. Judas purſued them to the plain, many ef. 
caping toward the ſea- ſide; but about eight hundred 
were flain in the field. - 


C H AP. v. 


LYSTAS commands the Army of ANTIOCHUS. 7U- 
DS MACCABAUS defeats LYSIAS. JUDAS 


| Judza. 


| ed to ſurpriſe Judas at night. 


proceeds to FERUSALEM, and purifies the Tem. 
ple. The GALILEANS demand his Aſſiſtance, 
1 repeated misfortunes induced Antiochus 
to raiſe an extraordinary army of his own peo- 
ple, young with Greek forces, with which he pro. 
— to invade Judæa in the ſpring; but his natural 
nevolence, ſuperadded to the late troubles, had 
cauſed ſuch, a deficiency in the ſupplies, that he 
found the expence of war would be more than pro. 
portioned to the revenue. {| Hereupon he reſolved to 
go firſt to Perſia, to collect caſh; and, during his 
abſence, left the command of the country between 
Egypt and Euphrates, with the care of fome of his 


troops and elephants, to Lyſias, a man of tried inte. 


grity; to whom he allo committed the care of his ſon 
Antiochus, till he ſhould return : and he determined 
that when he had reduced Judæa, and fold the inha. 
bitants for ſlaves, the whole country ſhould be de. 
ſtrayed. On iſſuing theſe orders, he palled the Eu- 
phrates in the year one hundred and forty-ſeven. 

n orderto execute this commiſſion, Lyſias placed 
Ptolemy, fon of Dorymenes, with Gorgias and Nica- 
nor, at the head of forty thouſand foot, and ſeven 
thouſand horſe, commanding them to march into 
Haying encamped on the plain of Emmaus, 
they were joined by numbers of Syrians, and thoſe 
of other countries, with vagabond Jews; likewiſe 
merchants, and traders, who brought fetters to ſe— 
cure their priſoners. Judas was provided with an 
army of force ; but he bade them not truſt in their 
own ſtrength, but implore the protettion of heaven, 
by wearing ſackcloth, by faſting and prayer. This 
being done, he divided his people into regiments, 
troops, and companies; having firſt diſmifſed the 
men lately married, and ſuch as had made new pur- 
chaſes: Gorgias, with five thouſand foot, and a thou- 
ſand horſe, conducted by ſome apoſtate Jews, intend- 
ereupon he thought 
of counteratting the enemy, by attempting to burn 
the camp, when part of the troops had left it. To 
effect this, he ordered ſeveral fires to be made in his 


| own camp, and then marched in the night towards 
end not on yourſelves, but on God for victory: con- Ps 8 


Emmaus, where the enemy was encamped. In the 


interim, Gorgias finding the Jews' camp deſerted, 


ſuppoſed he had little elſe to do than to difcover 


| and deſtroy thems At day-break Judas, with three 


thouſand men, arrived at the enemy's camp, and 
found them weil provided : whereupon he told 
them, that they might ſafely engage, even if un- 
armed, for the Providence of God was their ſpecial 
— ws Thus ſaving, he ordered the charge to 

e ſounded, broke in on them, and put numbers of 


them to the ſword, purſuing them to Gadara, while 


the reſt flew to the plains of Jamnia, Idumæa, and 
Azotus. About three thouſand were Thain ; but Ju- 
das would not permit his troops to touch the ſpoil, 
becauſe Gorgias was yet unconquered ; but he ſaid, 
when his troops were conquered, they might ſeize 
the booty. He had ſcarce ſpoke thele words when 
the ſoldiers of Gorgias, who were ſtationed on an 
adjacent hill, faw their camp ſmoaking, ar their 
rien 


Chap. VI.] 


friends dead, while the enemy were ſtill able to renew 
the attack, on which they diſperſed in confuſion. 
The victory being thus eaſily obtained, Judas per- 
mitted his people to pillage the held, in which they 
found gold, ſilver, ſcarlet and purple veſtments, and 
other valuable booty, which they carried off in tri- 
umph, ſinging and praiſing God for the victory. 

This defeat ſo mortifred Lyſias, that in the . 
ing year he entered Judæa with an army of ſixty 
thouſand foot, and five thouſand horſe, and encamped 
at Bethſura. Judas, undiſmayed by ſuch numbers, 
advanced with only ten thouſand men, and having 
offered up a ſhort prayer for ſucceſs, attacked the 
enemy, forced their lines, and killed five hundred 
on the ſpot. The army of Luyſias was fo {truck with 
this ſhock, that they determined to conquer or die: 
but the commander, marking this effort of deſpair, 
withdrew them to Antioch, where he obtained rein- 
ſorcements, in hopes of greater ſucceſs on a future 
occaſion. 

Animated by theſe ſucceſſes, Judas encouraged 
the Jews to rely on the continued protettion of God, 
and to march to Jeruſalem, there to offer ſacrifices, 
and cleanſe the temple. Arriving there, they found 
the zates burnt, the temple abandoned, and weeds 
overſpreading the courts ; fo that they wept at the 
deplorable ſituation of the place. Judas ordered his 


people to attack the citadel, while he took care of | 


the cleanſing of the temple ; which he furniſhed with 
utenſils, veffels, a candleſtick, a table, and an altar 
of incenſe, all of pure gold. He likewiſe ſupplied 
new doors, and put up veils and hangings on the 
walls. The altar, which had been profaned by ſacri- 
hces and burnt-offerings to idols, was allo removed; 
and a new one, of unhewn ſtone (agreeable to the 
directions of Moſes), placed in its ſtead. Lighted 
tapers were placed in the candleſtick, incenſe oftered 
on the altar, ſhew-bread placed on the table, and 
burnt-offerings made, on the 25th of the month 
Cailew, juſt three years after the temple had been 
profaned by Antiochus : and this ceremony of the 
22 was repeated on the ſame day, in the one 
undred and forty-cighth year of the Olympiad, 
agreeable to a prediction of the prophet Daniel. 
Judas continued this feſtival eight days, with facri- 
tices, rejoicing, and feaſting, while the air reſounded 
with notes of thankſgiving and praiſe, and the people 
vere indulged in all reaſonable gratifications. The 
public joy was ſo great on this reſtoration of religion 
and law, that an anniverſary. of eight days celebra- 
uon, was appointed to be held for ever, and which is 
lull called the © Feaſt of Lights;” which, I preſume, 
alludes to that light which Heaven on this occaſion 
peculiarly granted. In the interim, Judas cauſed 


the walls of the city to be repaired, and fortified with 


towers; he alſo ſtationed a garrifon at Bethſura, and 
effectually fortified the place. 

The increaſing power of the Jews inſtigated the 
neighbouring nations to do them every poſſible in- 
Jury and many of them they —— y artifice, 


while Judas did his utmoſt to defeat t 
No. 11. 
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had routed theſe 


ieir machinati- 


— 
% 


ons. At this period he attacked Acrabatan, where 


he got great booty, after deſtroying the Edomrtes, and 


— up the hong of Baan (their commander) in 


fortified places, where they lay to attack the Jews; 
but theſe places were taken, and laid in aftes, thoſe 
who protected them being deſtroyed. When Judas 
ople, he attacked the Ammo- 
nites, commanded by Timotheus ; conquered them, 
took the city of Jazar, ſet it on fire, made captives of 


{ the wives and children, and returned in triumph. As 


ſoon as he was gone, the people afſembled at Galaad, 
and attempted to ſurpriſe the Jews in that diſtritt; 
who taking refuge in the fortreſs of Dametha, in- 
formed Judas that Timotheus meant to attack them, 
and begged his aſſiſtance. At this inſtant meſſen- 
gers from Galilee brought complaint to Judas, that 
a conſpiracy was formed againſt them by che inhabit- 
ants o Prolemaiy Tyre, and Sidon. 


_” 


— WE — * A 2(— 


HAF. VI. 


GALILEE relieved SIMON, Brother of FUD AS. 
A Vitlory obtained over the AMMONITES 
JUDAS and FONATHAN. FUDAS tran» 
ſports the JEWS near GALAAD into FUD AA. 

JUDAS takes EPHRON by Aſſault, and puts all 

the Men to the Sword. GORGTAS defeats FOSEPH 


and AZ ARIAS. 


I' MON, the brother of Judas, was now ſent, with 


three hundred felett men, to aſſiſt the Jews at 
Galilee, while himſelf and Jonathan, his other bro- 
ther, marched with eight thouſand, to Galaad ; the 
reſt of the army being left to the care of Joſeph and 
Azarias, with orders not to fight till he came back 
again. When Simon arrived at Galilee he attacked 
the enemy, and deſtroyed three thouſand, purſuing 
them to the gates of Ptolemais. Having ſtripped the 
vanquiſhed, they redeemed the priſoners with the 
ſpoils, and returned to Jeruſalem with them. 

Judas and his brother Jonathan having marched 
three days into the wilderneſs beyond Jordan, the 
Nabathites received them amicably, and informed 
them of the diſtreſs of their countrymen confined 
in Galaad, adviſing them to haften to relieve them, 
by the way of the deſert. During this expedition 
hoy reduced the town of Baraſa, . burnt it, and put 
to the {word all who were capable of bearing arms. 
Night now advanced; but Judas proceeded to a 
caſtle, in which he had learnt ſome Jews were be- 
ſieged. Arriving there early in the morning, he 
found the enemy prepared to ſcale the place; on 
which he ſeparated his troops into three diviſions, 
and exhorted them to be valiant, in aid of their 
countrymen; whereupon, on the ſecond trumpet 
ſounding, the enemy was attacked in the rear. 
Timotheus finding that Judas was the commander, 
his _ precipitately fled,. being purſued by the 
__ 1 


Jews, 


* 
a 
* 


8 
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and routed him, his people ſeekin 
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Jews, who killed eight thouſand of them. Durin 
the purſuit Judas took the city of Mallam, whic 


was deſtroyed by fire, all the male inhabitants beings 


ut to death. This fate likewiſe attended Caſphan, 

oſor, and other places, of which conqueſt was 
made. 

Timotheus afſembling a large army, aided by a 
band of Arabians and other forces, paſled the river, 
and encamped near Raphan, where he animated his 
troops to behave courageouſly, and prevent the 
Jews paſſing that river, on which, he ſaid, the iſſue 
of the war depended. - Judas finding that Timotheus 
was prepared for battle, paſſed thE river, attacked 
their ſafety in 
flight. Some of them repaired to the temple of Car- 
naim, in hope of protection: but Judas deſtroyed 
the town, put the inhabitants to the ſword, and 
cauſed the temple to be burnt. 

He now collected the IIraelites in Galaad, and 
carried them into Judza, with their families and 
effetts. As the city of Ephron was in his direct 
road, he aſked for —— to paſs through it; but 
this being denied, he prepared his troops to attack 
it; and conquered it in one day and night, putting 
all the men to the ſword, reducing the place to aſhes, 
and marching his army over the — * of the dead. 
Having paſſed the river Jordan, he proceeded 
through the plain of Bethſan to Judza, the people 
offering ſacrifices, and ſinging ſongs and hymns of 
Joy, in gratitude for their ſafety; for not a ſingle 
Jew was loſt in all this expedition. 

Simon having marched into Galilee againſt the 

ople of Ptolemaig; Judas and his 1 

eing gone _ thoſe of Galaad; Joſeph and 
Azarias, who had bcen left as a guard nol be æa, in 
the abſence of Simon, thought it diſgraceful not to 
diſtinguiſh themſelves; they therefore proceeded to 
Jamnia, where Gorgias, the governor, encountered 
them, killed two thouſan them, and purſued their 
ſhattered forces to the coi...nes of Judza. This mil- 
fortune befell ghem, in conſequence of diſobeying 


their commander, whoſe orders were “ not to fight 


till he came back again.” : 

In the interim, , carried on a vigorous war 
againſt the Edomites; for, beſides the deſtruttion of 
Hebron, they demoliſhed Mariſſa, and plundered 
Azotus, returning to Jeruſalem in all the pride of 
conqueſt. 1 | 

At this time Antiochus, proceeding through his 
higher provinces, was informed of a rich city in 
Perha, named Elymais, in which was a grand temple 
dedicated to Diana, containing ſumptuous preſents 
of all kinds, and, among the reſt, the ſhields and 
breaſt-plates of Alexander, ſon of Philip, king of 
Macedon. This information fo ſtruck Antiochus, 
that he proceeded with his army to aſſault the place; 
but the inhabitants reſiſted 8 drove him off, 
and purſued his forces even to Babylon, deſtroying 
numbers of them in the purſuit. : 
menting this defeat, news arrived that his other 
troops, who had been deſtined to attack the Jews, 


were diſcomfited, and that the ſtrength of thoſe peo- 


3 


hile he was la- 


ple increaſed daily. 3 12 with theſe repeated 
misfortunes, he fell ſick; and finding himſelf near 
death, ſummoned his friends to attend him, and told 
them the cauſe of his diſorder. My puniſhment 
— he) is but juſt, for profaning the temple of the 
ews, and deſpiſing the God of heaven;“ and having 
ſaid theſe words, he departed this life. I am aſto. 
niſhed at Polybius (otherwiſe a writer of credit) who 
aſcribes this judgment on Antiochus, to his deſign 
of rifling the temple of Diana: whereas his ſacri. 
lege on the temple of Jeruſalem was actually com. 
mitted; and the imputation of his calamities and 
death to that att, would have been therefore more 
reaſonable and juſt. ; 


CHAP. VII. 


ANTIOCHUS EUPATOR, Son and Succeſſor of 
ANTIOCHUS EPIPHANES, is proclaimed King 
by LYSIAS. JERUSALEM beſieged by JUDAS, 

*s ANTIOCHUS ichs Siege to BETHSURA. The 
Death of ELEAZAR. JUDAS returns to the 
Siege of FERUSALEM. The Temple is brave 
defended. 


MU HEN Antiochus found his death was approach- 
ing, he ſent for a confidential friend named 
Philip, to whom he committed the crown, royal 
robes, and — in truſt for his ſon Antiochus, then 
under age, adjuring him to ſuperintend the educa- 
tion of his ſon, and ſecure the crown till he ſhould be 
fit to govern. The event of his death, which happen- 
ed in the year one hundred and forty-nine, was no 
ſooner announced, than Lyſias — his ſon 
king, by the name of Eupator. 

In the mean time, the Macedonians, Jerufalente 
who, with ſome revolted Jews, were ſta- vieged by 
tioned in Jeruſalem, ſallied out to pre- 1 
vent the Jews worſhipping in the temple, which was 
eaſily done, as it was commanded by the caſtle. Here. 
upon Judas ordered machines and battering-engines 
to be prepared, to aſſault the place; but while this 
was doing, ſundry perſons deſerted to Antiochus, 
and repreſented their unhappy ſituation, in obeying 
his commands, by which they were likely to become 
captives to Judas. On this the young prince or 
dered his troops to be collected, and diſciplined, 
and that new levies ſhould be raiſed, which ſoon pro- 
duced an army of twenty thouſand horſe, one hun- 
dred thouſand foot, and thirty-two elephants. Thus 
provided, he marched from Antioch to Idumæa, and 
thence to Bethſura, a place fortified by art and nature. 
This place he aſſaulted in vain; for all his effort 
were fruſtrated. In the interim Judas, hearing 0 
his approach, raiſed the ſiege, marched to meet him, 
and pitched his tents about thirty furlongs from him, 
in the ſtreights of Bethzachariah. Antiochus leaving 
the Bethzarites, encamped near Judas, directing his 


army to march and arrange themſelves in order by 
a5 


— 


day-light ; but the narrowneſs of the place obliged 
them to go in dehles, one 7 1 receding a thou- 
ſand foot and five hundred horſe; . 

ing on their backs caſtles filled with archers; while 
the other troops aſcended the hills, under the com- 
mand of officers of experienced valour. The 
made the attack from this height with the loude 
acclamations, ſo that the vallies re- echoed with the 
noiſe: but Judas received them undauntedly, and 
killed ſix hundred on the firſt attack. Dur- 


Val ant ex- 


lone, Ele- ing the engagement, Eleazar, brother of 
* . obſcrving an elephant more gaily 
capariſoned than the reſt, and preſuming that the 


king rode this beaſt, forced himſelf through the 
uards,. killed ſeveral of his opponents, got under 
the elephant's belly, and wounded him mortally ; 
but was himſelf cruſhed to death by the weight of * 
beaſt in falling. 

Antiochus At length Judas, finding the number 
takes Beth- of the enemy too great for * returned 
* to the ſiege of Jeruſalem, while part of the 
army of Antiochus went to the ſame place, and the 
reſt to Bethſura. The number of troops, ſuperad- 
ded to the want of proviſions, ſo diſcouraged the 
people of Bethſura, that they agreed to deliver up 
the place, on condition that no violence ſhould be 
offered to them. As far as preſerving their lives, 


Antiochus kept his engagement, but drove the inha- 
—itadts naked 


from the town, and placed his own 
people in their ſtead. The temple, however, was 
ob{tinately defended, every attack of the enemy be- 
ing counter-worked : but the people were diſtreſſed 
for want of bread; for this happening when the 
ſtores of the laſt year were eaten, and in the ſeventh 
year, when the Jews, by their laws, could neither 
plow nor ſow, many of them abandoned the place 
in want of proviſions ; ſo that very few were left to 
defend it. | 

He retires At this time the king, and Lyſias his ge- 
from the fiege neral, received information that the go- 
„ jervlalem. vernment was uſurped by Philip, who was 
marching out of Perſia towards them, at the head of 
his army: on-which they reſolved to abandon the 
ſiege, and attack him; but to keep their intention fo 
ſecret, that neither officers nor ſoldiers ſhould judge 
of their deſign. To effect which, the king — 
Lyſias repreſent to them the ſtrength of the place, 
and how tedious a buſineſs it would be to take it: that 
corn grew ſcarce; that the king was wanted in ano- 
ther place; and the beſt way would be to yield the 
people the uſe of their religion and laws, which be- 


ing all they contended _ the king might depart at | 


his pleaſure. This propoſal was highly acceptable to 


the army. : a 

The temple Fhis plan being laid, Antiochus ſent a 
ivered up meſſefger to offer peace to the beſieged, 
ebe with full liberty of conſcience and the en- 
v.10 breaks . . . 0 

his engage- joyment of their rights, which he bound 
ment, and himſelf by oath to protect; on which they 
cle Ones delivered up the temple : but he immedi- 


ately, contrary to his engagements, le- 
velled the walls with the ground, and carried the 
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high-prieſt Onias (otherwiſe Menelaus) with him to 
Antioch. This was done in conſequence of the ad- 
vice of Lyſias, who ſard chat Onias muſt be deſtroyed ' 
| if ever he wiſhed to live at caſe, or fee the Jews in 
| peaceable 2 for he had inſtigated his fa- 

ther to compel them to a religion contrary to their 


e elephants hav- 


— — 


opinion. 
Syria, where he was flain, by the kl 
being high-prieſt ten years. Onias was a bad man, 
who, to ſecure himſelf in power, had cauſed the 
Jews to er from their laws and worſhip. Alci- - 


ochus marche 
ſoner, and ordered his being put to death. 
king _—_ ogy the prieſthood to Alcimus, who 
; the facerdotal line, the young ſon of 
Onias departed to Ptolemy, king of Agypt, and was 
— favourably by him and his queen Cleopatra, 
who 
temple, modelled after that at Jeruſalem. ' 


was not o 


ent to Berrhœa in 


Hereupon Onias 
's order, after 


mus, otherwiſe called Jacimus, was his ſucceſſor. 


Philip having now aſſumed the government, Anti- 


againſt, conquered, made him * 
he 


ave him a port in Heliopolis, where he built a 


. 


VIII. 
TRIPOLIS feized by DEMETRIUS. ANTIO0- 
CHUS and LYSIAS put to Death. JUDAS com- 


| flained of to DEMETRIUS, by ALCIMUS. An 


Army ſent againſt JUDAS, and the Prieſthood ſettled 
on ALCIMUS. He puts the Friends, of JUDAS 
to Death, and then flies for Support lo DEME- 


 TRIUS. 


BOUT this time, Demetrius, the ſon 


8 
of Seleucus, having fled from Rome, trius 


ſeizes on Tri- 


ſeized Tripolis, in Syria, aſſumed the: ble, aflunes 
crown, and invaded the country, the peo- 
ple of which readily ſubmitted, and deli- 
vered to him Antiochus and Lyfias as the 
priſoners, whom he ordered to inſtant 

death. In the train of Demetrius were great numbers 
of profligate Jews, who had been baniſhed for various. 
offences. Theſe were headed by Alcimus, the high- 
prieſt ; they bitterly inveighed againſt the Jews in 


the crown, 
and puts An- 
tiochus aud 
yſias to 


Oy 


eneral, but particularly againſt Judas and his bre- 


thren, whom they accuſed of deſtroying numbers of 
the king's friends, and driving the complainants out 
of the country : they therefore defired Demetrius to- 
ſend ſome perſon to h udza, to witneſs whatdevaſtation 


| Judas had been guilty of. 


goyernor of Melt 
with Alcimus, and diſpatched. them with wers the 
an army, to attack Judas and his adhe- 
rents. Bacchides marched from Antioch: to Judæa, 
where he invited Judas to treat on terms of friend- 
{hip : but his deſign was only to enſnare him. 

| refletting that with ſuch an army he could not come 
as a friend, ſtood on his guard, and gave no credit to 
his profeſſions; but ſome of his people went over to 
the oppoſite party, preſuming that their countryman, 


Hereupon Demetrius joined Bacchides, g,.cyiges en- 
tamia, in a commiſſion. fare, and all- 


Aleimus, 
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| Alcimus, would not injure them; eſpecially, as a ſo- 


lemn oath was ſworn that they ſhould be ſafe : but, 
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in violation of this oath, Bacchides cauſed ſixty of | 


them to be immediately flain ; which perfidious att 

revented any more from approaching him. This 
being done, Bacchides went to Bethſeth, where he 
cauſed ſeveral deſerters and other diſaffected people 
to be ſlain; and leaving part of his army to protect 
the province, he returned to Demetrius at Antioch, 
having firſt iſſued orders that Alcimus ſhould be 
obeyed in his abſence. : 
During this period, the views of Alci- 


—_— mus were directed to ſecure himſelf in the 
e of high- prieſt; to effect which, he 


endeavoured to ingratiate himſelf with the 
people by fair words and obliging behaviour; by 
which he ſoon doubled the number of forces that had 
been left with him; but they conſiſted chiefly of re- 
negades, deſtroying ſuch Jews as were friends to Ju- 
das, wherever they met them. Judas reflecting on 
this conduct of a ſet of abandoned wretches, had re- 
courſe to the laws of retaliation againſt Alcimus 
who finding himſelf unequal to the conteſt, retire 

haſtily to Demetrius, at Antioch, whom he irritated 
againſt Judas, ſetting forth the great miſchief he had 
already done, and the farther danger to be appre- 
hended from him, unleſs an army was ſent to check 
his proceedings. 


* * —— 


RAP. Ix. 


NICANOR fent with an Army ggainſt JUDAS, and 
endeavours by Treachery to inveigle hum. NICA- 
NOR's Army conquered by 
lain. ALCIMUS dies ſuddenly. The People chuſe 
JUDAS for his Succeſſor. FUDAS forms an 
Alliance with the ROMA VS. 


Nicanor com- EMETRIUS, uneaſy at the growing 
Rs ora, D power of Judas, and fearful of its 
. conſequences, gave the command of a 
is . 


large army to Nicanor, whom he commil- 
ſioned to attack Judas, and afford 

troops. Nicanor proceeded on this commiſſion ; but 
conſidering that his opponent might poſſibly be ruin- 
ed by the arts of treachery, he ſent for Judas, to 
whom he ſaid. © Wherefore ſhould we riſk all on the 
uncertain chance of war, when we may better adjuſt 
matters by negociation? I pledge my moſt ſolemn 
oath for your ſecurity. Peace alone is my object; 


have brought with me, to teſtify our maſter's good- 
will and affection to all the Jewiſh: race.“ This 
ſpeech had ſuch an effect, that Nicanor and his friends 
were received with frankneſs; on which Nicanor 
gave a hint to ſeize Judas: but the latter had the 
His reachery happineſs to diſcover the plot, and re- 
gerefted. treated in time to his own people. This 


detection of treachery put an end to all thought of 


treaty, and a battle was fought near Capharſalama, in 


which Judas was routed, and retircd to the caſtle of 
Jeruſalem for refuge. N 
Nicanor happening to paſs near the temple. a num. 
ber of prieſts and elders met him, and ſhewed him the 
ſacrifices they were going to offer for the happinek 
of Demetrius. On this, Nicanor profanely — 
that if Judas was not delivered up to him, he would 
ſoon return, deſtroy the temple, and leave it in utter 
ruin. The prieſts, in great dejettion, prayed that 
God would protett his temple and his miniſters from 
the fury of the foe. Nicanor now left Jeruſalem and 
encamped at Bethoron, where a great force from 
Syria joined him. In the interim Judas pitched his 
tents at Adaſi, about thirty furlongs from the enemy, 
having only a thouſand men under his command, 
He encouraged his troops by ſaying, that though the 
number of the enemy was great, they fought in the 
cauſe of God, whoſe power could truſh multitudes; 
and adviſed them rather to think on their own valour, 
than the numbers they were to encounter. Nane, 
Attack them courageoully (ſaid he = killed, andhii 
leave the reſt to heaven.” A battle enſued, my round, 
at firſt vigorous on both ſides ; but Nicanor (after per- 
forming wonders of valour) being killed, and many 
of his forces, his people threw away their arms, and 
fled with the utmoſt precipitation. In the interim 
Judas purſued the fugitives, to whom he gave no 
quarter; proclaiming his victory by ſound of trum. 
= all the cities and towns he paſled through, 
his brought together the country people, who at. 
tacked the fugitives with ſuch fury, that not a man 
eſcaped of the whole army, which had conſiſted of 
nine thouſand. This happened on the thirteenth of 


the month Adar, in the memory of which we to thi; 


FUDAS, and himfelf F 


no quarter to his 


day celebrate an annual thankſgiving. After this 
victory, the Jews had ſome reſpite from war, and 
hope of future peace; but this was of ſhort conti- 
nuance. 

The high-prieſt, Alcimus, now gave or- 
ders for pulling down the old wall of the 
ſanctuary, an demoliſhing the whole ts ſucceeded 
works of the ancient prophets: but had Þy Jud 
no ſooner ſpoken than he dropped down ſpeechleſs 
to the ground, languiſhed awhile, and then dicd, after 
having been high-prieſt four years. On his death, 
the people unanimouſly choſe ſala: to ſucceed him, 
The new high-prieſt was diſpoſed to enter into a 
league with the Romans, from their fame in conquer- 
ing the Gauls, Spaniards, Carthaginians, &c, Here. 
upon he diſpatched his friends, Eupolemus the ſon of 


Death of Alci- 
mus, the high- 
prieſt, who 


John, and Jaſon the ſon of Eleazar, as embaſſadors 


— ' — - y 4 


: HK to Rome, requeſting that they might be received as 
| which you may imagine by the number of friends I | 


allies, and that Demetrius might be applied to, not 
to trouble the Jews any farther. T 1is propoſal 
roved agreeable to the 4 who con- Treaty of al 
cd to the league, cauſed this conſent tiance with 
to be engraved on tables of braſs, depo- the Romars. 
fited the original in the capitol, and ſent a COPY of it 
to Jeruſalem. The purport of the articles was, That 
no people ſubjett to the Romans ſhould hereafter 
make war on the Jews, or ſupply their enemies with 
money, ſhipping, corn, &c. and that the Jews * 
e 
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be held to the ſame terms, in caſe the Romans ſhould 
be attacked. That if the Jews demanded any future 
alte ration of their agreement, the conſent of the whole 
ople ſhould be neceflary to ratify it.” Eupolemus 
the ſon of John, Jaſon ſon of Eleazar, Judas the high- 
rieſt, and Simon his brother, commander of | 
army, regiſtered this reſolution of the ſenate. This is 
the firſt alliance which the Jews and the Romans made. 


— 


CH An X. 


DEMETRIUS fends BACCHIDES into FUDEA, 
with an Army. JUDAS encounters him with only eig ht 
hundred Men. The Magnanimity of 7Y DAO. 


* 1 hearing of the death of 
et mo u- 1 Nicanor, and the defeat of the army, 
dvi n diſpatched Bacchides again into Judea, 
ket with freſh troops. This general encamp- 
ed at Arbela, a town of Galilee, where he forced ma- 
ny Jews from the caves to which they had retreated. 
Hence he repaired to Jeruſalem, where he learnt that 
Judas and his affociates were at Bethſeth, to which 
place he marched with twenty-two thoufand foot, 
and- two thouſand horſe; while Judas had only a 
thouſand men, two hundred of whom deſerted him. 
Thus diſtreſſed for men, and having no opportunity 
of recruiting his forces, = Judas reſolved to hazard 
a battle, and encouraged his people to ſtand by him 
in all extremities. They repreſented to him how 
vain an attempt it would be, to engage againſt ſuch 
ſuperior numbers ; and adviſed him rather to retreat 
with caution, and recruit his forces. To this Judas 
replied, * It ſhall never be ſaid of me that I turn my 
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JUDAS ſucceeded by FONATHAN, who, with SI 
MON, retires to the Wilderneſs, and they are pur ſued 
by BACCHIDES. TORN ard his Companions de- 
ſtroyed 7 the Sons of AMARAUS, FONATHAN 
aſſaulted by BACCHIDES on the Sabbath. FONA- 

HAN deſtroys Two Thouſand of the Enemy, and re- 
treats, BACCHIDES fortifies the Citadel of FE- 
RUSALEM, and other Places. Revenge taken for 
he Dowd of JOHN. BACCHIDES puts to Death 

O. 11. 


Chap. LI) THE ANTIQUFTIES OF THE JEWS. 
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back to an enemy. If it be the will of God that we 
now fall, let his will be done; but let us not, by an 
1 death, 2 all the credit of a liſe of 
ory.“ His ſoldiers were ſo animated by this ſpeech 
that they reſolved to abide the conteſt. _ rH 
The army of Bacchides was diſpoſed in Baule between 
the — (yn The * ay Judas andBac= 
compoſed of light armed men and archers, . 
ſupported by a body of Macedonians, — 
while there were two wings of horſe, the 
right wing being commanded by Bac- 
chides. In this diſpoſition they advanced towards the 
enemy, ſounded a -—wq, gave a loud ſhout, and 
began the attack. The forces of Judas ſuſtained the 
ſhock bravely. The battle continued from mornin 
till near ſun-ſet, when Judas ſeeing Bacchides . 
his right wing preſſing hard on his men, relieved them 
with a band * courageous youths, who broke their 
line, and purſued them as far as Aza. The left wing 
of the enemy now purſued Judas ſo cloſely, that, ſee- 
ing no chance of eſcape, he and his adherents deter- 
mined to ſell their lives dearly, and fought their ene- 
mies till they were overcome through mere fatigue. 
Judas being killed in the battle, his troops fled; but 
his brothers, Simon and Jonathan, having prevailed 
on the enemy to give them his body, carried it to 
Modim, where it was interred with great pomp, in the 
family ſepulchre, and a public mourning of ſeveral 
days A ww in honour of his memory. Thus died. 
Judas Maccabzus, a brave and benevolent man, who 
forgot not the injunction of his father Matthias, who 
commanded him to decline no danger in defence of 
his countrymen; in compliance with which injunc- 
tion, he obtained great honour while he was three 
years high-prieſt ; and by relieving his friends from 
the hands of the Macedonians. 
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Containing the HISTORY of the JEWISH TRANSACTIONS, from the YEAR of 
the WORLD 3804, to. 38998. . 


Fifty Jewiſh Deſerters. FONATHAN and SI- 
MON forttfy themſelves in BETHALAGA. 


MME DIATELY after the death of wialice of the 
Judas, the - apoſtate Jews reſumed -pottate Jewn. 
their ancient enmity, and perſecuted their ho- 

neſt countrymen with more malice than before. A 
eneral famine now ſpread over the land; fo that 
through diſtreſs for bread on one hand, and the dif- 
ficulty * defending themſelves againſt their enemies 
3 on 
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on the other, many of the Jews were in a manner 
compelled to adhere to the faction of the Macedo- 
nians. Bacchides now entruſted a principal ſhare 
of the government to the apoſtate Jews, who ſeized 
the former friends of Judas, and delivered them to 
Bacchides, who tortured them to death. The Jews 
were never ſo deplorably miſerable ſince the Baby- 
loniſh captivity, as at this period : ſo that the late 
adherents of _ entreated Jonathan to follow his 
brother's example, in riſking his life for the liberties 
of his country; and beſought him to aſſume the com- 
mand, for without a leader they muſt be all loſt. Jo- 
nathan replied, that he was ready to do or ſuffer any 
thing for the public welfare; on which he was elected 
general, by common conſent. 

Bacchides hearing of this election, and 
conſidering that Jonathan was not leſs 
likely to give trouble to the Macedonians 
than his brother Judas, concerted how he 
might deſtroy him ; but himſelf and his 
brother Simon having intelligence of ſuch a deſign, 
colletted what force 4 — withdrew to a neigh- 
bouring deſert, and pitched their tents near the 
pool of Aſphar. Bacchides conſidering this retreat 


Jonathan ſuc- 
ceeding his 

brother Judas, 
Bacchi des lays 
ina res ſor him. 


as a flight, marched his army after them, and en- 


ohn, brother Camped beyond Jordan. Jonathan being 
1 — — — ſent his brother John to 
main by the the Arabian Nabathites, requeſting per- 
ent my. 

miſſion to leave his baggage with them, 
till he had fought Bacchides; but the ſons of Ama- 
ræus having notice of this embaſly, ſallied from Me- 
daba, took the baggage and carriages, and killed John 
and all his people; but this outrage was afterwards 
properly revenged. ; 
Intelligence being given to Bacchides 


Jonathan at- 

tackeddy where Jonathan was encamped, he fixed 
B echides, = ON the ſabbath to attack him, preſuming 
puiſs. that his people would not hght on that 


day ; biit Jonathan repreſenting that, as 
the enemy yas before, and e river behind, they had 
no chance ff eſcape without fighting, they appealed 
to heaven 
attacked the enemy, of whom they killed great num- 
bers. In the interim, Bacchides aſſailed Jonathan, 
and made a furious ſtroke at him, which he parried, 
and retreated with his people to the other ſide of the 
river, whither the enemy durſt not follow them. 
Bacchides, having loſt near two thouſand men, re- 
tired to Jeruſalem, which he fortified in the ſtrongeſt 
manner, and kept in it as hoſtages the ſons of the 

rincipal men of the country. He likewiſe fortified 
1 ericho, Emmaus, Bethoron, Bethel, Thamnatha, Pha- 


rathon, Techoa, and Gazara; which places were ſup- | 


plied with garriſons, ready to make excurſions on the 
Jews. | | 
Jonathan and 


Sim.oa tall up- 
on the enemy, 
as they are ce- 
lebrating a 
wedding. 


About this time, Jonathan and Simon 
received inteNigence of a pompous wed- 
ding to be celebrated between one of the 
Arabian of diſtinction. 


to be eſcorted from the city of Gabatha, in great 
33 : 2 5 


r the ſucceſs of their cauſe, and inſtantly 


ſplendor. This opportunity was ſeized to revenge 


che death of John; and the brothers, having placed 


an ambuſh in the mountains, hurried towards Mads. 
ba, to attack the people who were to attend the wed. 
ding. The bride and bridegroom, with four hundred 
fricnds, including wives and children, making their 
get yr the party ruſhed out, deſtroye them 
a 


|, and carried off the whole- booty; after which 
they retreated to their former ſtation, 

Bacchides, having left garriſons in Ju- The aponzy 
dæa, returned home, and the Jews remain- folicit Dems. 
ed in ſome ſort of peace for two years; a mv tat] 
circumſtance that gave great diſturbance his pany my 
to the apoſtates, who ſolicited Demetrius de taken off. 


to deſtroy Jonathan and his people, which they ſaid 
might be effected by ſurpriſe in a ſingle night. This 
propoſition being acceded to by the king, he ſent 
Bacchides on this buſineſs into 4 who, on his 
arrival, diſpatched letters to the king's officers and 
friends in the country, to aſſiſt in making Jonathan 


| captive. Hereupon they contrived how they might 


et him into their hands; but Jonathan having been 
orewarned, atted cautiouſly, ſo that ſeveral repeated 
trials failed; which ſo exaſperated Bacchides, that he 
attributed the ill ſucceſs of the undertaking to the 
treachery of the apoſtate Jews, who, he ſaid, trifled 
with the royal orders; and he put fiſty of their prin- 
cipal men to death, in the firſt tranſports of his rage, 
At length Jonathan and his brother, finding Bac- 
chides too 1 for them, retired into the wil. 
derneſs, and railed walls round the village of Betha- 
laga, to ſerve them for a retreat on an emergency, 
Bacchides being informed hereof, march- pacchides be. 
ed towards them with all his forces, and fieges Joas- 
— joined by a body of Jews, began the daft, 
attack of Bethalaga, which he continued ſttagen 4 
for ſeveral days; during which it was obſti- featsbisdefq 
nately defended. Matters being thus ſituated, Jona- 
than, having committed the defence of the place to 
his brother Simon, collected a number of forces in the 
neighbourhood; and marching privately in the night, 
attacked Bacchides in his encampment, killing great 
numbers of his people. Simon ſoon diſcovered that 
this havock was made by his brother; on which he 
ſallied forth, burnt the enemy's works, deſtroyed 
many of their forces, and returned to his intrench- 
ments. This double attack, and the failure of an 
attempt in which he thought himſelf ſure of ſucceed- 
ing, almoſt diſtracted Bacchides; but he laid all the 
blame on the 122 Jews, who adviſed the king in 
this buſineſs. His only concern now vas how to > Aw 
off his army without diſgrace either to himſelf or his 
ſovereign. 


ſons of Amarzus, and the daughter of an | 
| The wedding was 
to be attended by the ſons of Amarzus, and the bride | 
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A League betwixt FONATHAN and BACCHIDES, 
the latter of whom quits FUDAA. FONATHAN 
fixes on MACHMAS as the Place of his Reſidence. 


: 'BACCHIDES 


Chap. III.) 
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THE ANTIQUIT 
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nge 30 1 was now deliberating how The charatter of Jonathan, his valour jonathan 
ced — to act; when Jonathan having received and courageous attions againſt the Mace- made high. 
ada. exclude» an intimation of what was paſhn in Ms donians, and the - inſults that had been "+ 

ed. feice. mind, diſpatched a meſſenfer to him, with offered him both by Demetrius and Bacchides, were 
red propoſals for a league of mutual friendſhip, on con- If not unknown to Alexander; who having been inform- 
heir dition of the exchange of priſoners. Bacchides faw ed of the late offers and pretenſions of Demetrius, 
em in this propoſal fo fair an opportunity of his abandon- I} aflembled his friends, and repreſented to them that 
nch ing the ſiege without diſgrace, that he immediately nothing could be more prudent than an alliance with 


acceded thereto: on which the priſoners were ex- 
changed on both fides, and the reſpective command- 
ers bound themſelves by a folemn oath that no farther 
hoſtilities ſhould be committed. This agreement 
being ratified, Bacchides returned to Antioch to 
the king, and never again entered Judza with his 
army. This ſtate of peace and fafety was very ac- 
ceptable to Jonathan, who retreated to Machmas, 
where he employed his time in the diſtribution of law 
and juſtice, and the other cares of government. He 
was zealous in aſſerting the laws, and clearing the 
country of falſe brethren, and falſe worſhip. 
Alexander, the fon of Antiochus Epi- 


Jonathan. Tbe council being of the ſame opinion, 
Alexander immediately diſpatched an embaſſy with a 
letter to the following purport : 


% ALEXANDER the King, to FONATHAN his 


Brother, greeting. 
* HAVING long fince been informed of thy cha- 


racter for honour, faith and courage, and deeming 
thee every way worthy our beſt regards, we have 
diſpatched embaſladors to offer thee our friendſhip 
and alliance, and have commiſhoned them to treat 


Alexander ( of the fame : and by theſe preſents, and our royal 
_—_— — phanes, aided by a confederacy of the ol- authority, we conſtitute and ordain thee high-prieſt 
4 Denziri, diers in garriſon at Ptolemais in Syria, of the Jews, and rank thee in the number of the 
w marches took poſſeſſion of that place, in the year II king's. friends; and we likewiſe reſent thee with a 
wat wan. one hundred and ſixty. This contederacy crown of gold and a purple robe: entertaining no 


aroſe from an averſion the ſoldiers had to Deme- 
trius, whoſe pride and indolence were ſuch, that be 
immured himſelf in one of his fortified caſtles near 
Antioch, where he was exchided from all viſitors, and 
ipent his time in the moſt indolent manner, wholly 
negletting the cares af the government, a circum- 
{tance that produced him many enemies: but on this 
news of Alexander having taken poftefſion of Ptole- 
mais, he aſſembled his army, and marched to give 
him battle. 

* On the occaſion above- mentioned, De- 
weea Deme- metrius diſpatched meſſengers with let- 
nus and Jo- ters to Jonathan, propoſing a firm al- 
N liance between them. This was done to 


revent Alexander being firſt in a propoſal of the 


ind, in reſentment of the inſults and injuries he had 
formerly ſuſtained. Theſe letters intimated that Jo- 
nathan ſhould raiſe men, provide arms, and ſet at 
liberty thoſe hoſtages who had been committed pri- 
ſoners to the caſtle by Bacchides. On receipt of the 
diſpatches Jonathan repaired to Jeruſalem, where he 
read them publicly to the ſoldiers and the peopte. 
The fugitives and profligates.in the citadel were far- 
pn at this ſudden return of Jonathan to favour: 
ut he proceeded to make his levies, and gave liberty 
to the * with orders for them to return in 
Jonathan re. fafety to their friends. Jonathan now 
pirs — for. took up his reſidence at Jeruſalem, which 
mes Jeruta- 
* for its defence ſtrong walls, compoſed o 
{tones of a prodigious ſize. On this alteration of Je- 
ruſalem, thoſe Macedonians who had been ſtationed 
in different garriſons through the country, retired to 


he altered, repaired and fortified, erecting. 


doubt of a proper return being made by thee for 


- this inſtance of our regard and eſteem.” 


On the arrival of this embaſſy, which happened 
on the day of the feaſt of tabernacles, Jonathan put 
on the robe of the high-prieſt ; . preciſely at the end 
of four years from the death of his brother Juda 
during which time the office had been vacant : — 
from henceforward Jonathan was diligent to increaſe 
his troops, and provide more arms. | 

At this period Alexander afſembled a Bude be- 
large army, partly compoſed of ſuch as wer Aler= 


: : ander and 
had gone over to him from Demetrius, in Bemsutas in 


Syria, and partly of his own troops, with which the lat 


which he advanced to attack the ene- ter» killed, 
my. Soon after the battle commenced, the 
right wing of Alexander's forces was preſſed 
hard by the left of Demetrius, who puſhed their 
advantage even to the plundering of the camp: 
but Alexander's troops forced the oppoſite column, 
where Demetrius fought in perſon, till it was totally 
routed. Demetrius atted wonders, killing, and 


urſuing his enemies, and defending himſelf; till at 


ength his horſe plunged into a bog, and being o 
preſſed by multitudes, he was obliged to yield; 
which, however, he diſdained for ſome time to do, 
fighting on foot till his body was covered with darts 
and arrows. Thus died Demetrius, at the end of a 
reign of eleven years. 
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ONIAS propoſes to build a Temple in EGYPT, like 
\ that in JERUSALEM. A Diſpute between the 
FEWS and SAMARITANS, concerning the true 

" WM Temple, 


Antioch : while the Jewiſh deſerters, and others, who 
vere at Bethſura, and in the tower of Jeruſalem, re- 
mained.in their preſent ſituation, not thinking it ſafe 
for them to retreat. 


Temple. The matter 7 2 to the King, who de- 
clares in favour of FERUSALEM. 


1 of T this time Onias, the ſon of Onias 
Oaias to build A the high-prieſt, dwelt in a kind of 
Sn in exile with Ptolemy Philometer at Alexan- 

eypt. dria. This Onias, conſidering how Judæa 
had been ravaged by the Macedonians, and with a 
view to acquire fame to himſelſ, determined to tryto 
obtain permiſſion of Ptolemy, and his queen Cleo- 
patra, to build a temple in Agypt ſimilar to that at 

eruſalem, in which he propoſed that prieſts and 

evites of his own family ſhould officiate. He was 
inſpired with this idea by a prediction of the prophet 
Iſaiah, of fix hundred years ſtanding, intimating, 
that in future ages a Jew ſhould — a temple in 
Egypt to the glory of God. : 

The grant being made, Onias began immediately 
to build the temple, and raiſe the altar, on the plan of 
that at Jeruſalem, though the dimenſions were 
much leſs. When the building was finiſhed, he 
found a number of prieſts and Levites of his own 
ſentiments, to perform the ſeveral parts of divine 
worſhip. ; a ; 
0 About this period a moſt violent diſpute 

pu — 0 
toeen theſews happened at Alexandria, between the 
and Samari- Jew? and Samaritans, the latter of whom 
ing ert lem. had built atempleat Gerizim, in the time 
ples, referred Of Alexander the Great. This diſpute, 
to te king; which regarded the temple, and the mode 
of worſhipping, ſtood as follows: the Jews inſiſted 
that there was no temple authorized by the laws of 
Moſes, but that at Jeruſalem ; while the Samaritans 
were equally ſanguine for the temple of Gerizim. 
Both parties agreed to refer the diſpute to the deci- 
ſion of the king and his miniſters, with allowance that 
counſel] lake be heard on each fide, and that the 
party in the wrong ſhould ſuffer death. - Androni- 
cus, the ſon of Meſlalan, was appointed to plead for 
the Jews, and Sabbzus ar | heodofius for the Sama- 
ritans. Both parties were bound on oath before 
God and the king, to offer nothing contrary to law. 
The Jews of Alexandria were unealy for their advo- 
cate, and grieved to think that any doubt ſhould be 
made of the ſacred authority of the temple of Jeru- 
ſalem, the nobleſt ſtrutture in the univerſe. The 
Who decides King having ſummoned his counſellors to 
in favour of try the iſſue, a debate aroſe who ſhould 
what in Jeru= ſpeak firſt; when Sabbæus and Theodo- 
lem. ſius yielding that point to Andronicus, he 
began by ſtating the antiquity and ſanctity of the 
temple at — r roved the legality of its ori- 
ginal foundation: diſplayed the regular order of the 
prieſthood through a ſucceſſion of ages; adverted to 
the ſplendor and dignity of the place, as it had been 
at all times celebrated; and ſpoke of the magni- 
ficent bounty of the kings of Aſia towards it; whereas 
the temple of Gerizim had been little more noticed 
than if no ſuch place had ever been built. Theſe 
pleadings determined the king in favour of the temple 
of Jeri, and he accordingly gave ſentence of 
death againſt Sabbæus and Theodoftus. 
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Demetrius being dead (as hath been e 
heretofore mentioned) Alexander aſſumed Atexanker 
the government of Syria; ſoon after which with Cleo. 
he wrote a letter to Ptolemy Philometer, 
propoſing a match between himſelf and his daughter; 
and intimating that there would be no diſgrace in an 
alliance, after the conqueſt of Demetrius, and the 
recovery of a kingdom which was his own in right of 
his father. This propoſal was highly fatisfaQtory to 
Ptolemy, who ſent a letter to Demetrius, congratu. 
lating him\on his late ſucceſs, promiſing to beſtow his 
daughter on him in marriage. He farther promiſed to 
meet him at Ptolemais, with his daughter, where the 
wedding ſhould be celebrated. Soon after writing thi 
letter, Ptolemy took his daughter to the appointed 
place, where Alexander attending, the parties were 
married, and he received as a wedding portion, a 
ſum becoming the dignity of the father. nigh your 
Alexander invited the high-prieſt Jona- conferred o 
than to the wedding, where both the mon- Jecachan. 
archs received him in a diſtinguiſhed manner, and 
made him large preſents; Alexander particularly di- 
retting him to wear a purple robe on the occaſion, 
and take a ſeat next himſelf on the throne; and g1y- 
ing orders to his principal officers to attend him into 
the city, and proclaim that no man ſhould infult, 
abuſe, or otherwiſe ill- treat him, on pain of abidin 
the conſequences. Some enemies of Jonathan had 
come to the place, with a view to defame him ; but 
on this gracious declaration they abſconded, in ap- 
prehenſion of the ill conſequences that might ariſe to 
themſelves. | 


CHAP I 


An Army condutted into CILICIA by DEMETRIUS 
NICANOR FONATHAN routs APOLLO0- 
NIUS, whom he purſues to AZOTUS, and fires the 
Temple of DAGON. PTOLEMY marches to join 
ALEXANDER. PTOLEMY takes his Daughter 
from ALEXANDER, and marries her to DEME- 
TRIUS. ALEXANDER defeated by PTOLEMY 
and DEMETRIUS. The Citadel of FERUSA- 
LEM beſieged 7 FONATHAN. The Army of the 
latter diſcharged, and their Affedlions lot, 


EMETRIUS the younger, being Demetrius 

ſupplied with a body of troops that —_— 9 
Laſthenes had hired, embarked and failed Yn 
with them from Crete into Cilicia, in the year 165, 
This alarmed Alexander, who inſtantly marched 
from Phcenicia to Antioch, to ſecure his affairs be- 
fore the arrival of Demetrius; but Alexander leav- 
ing the care of Cœlo- Syria to Apollonius, he marched 
an army into Jamnia, where he ſent a challenge to 
the high-prieſt, Jonathan, accuſing him for Rong at 
eaſe, and withdrawing himſelf from the public ler- 
vice : defying him to meet him with his ſword. in the 
open field, and putting the ifſue on their ſintzle con- 
telt: boaſting, kewile, that he was at the head of ; 

num 
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* — 
number of the braveſt men in the empire, whoſe 
valour had frequently made the anceſtors of Jona- 
than yield. 


onathan drives 
Apollonius 


On this defiance, Jonathan, with his 
brother Simon, and ten thouſand ſelect 
men, marched from Jeruſalem, and en- 


from [oppa, 
af camped at Joppa, the gates of which were 
him 0 0 0 

a garriſon of Apollonius, which 


Azotus. hat by 

ſoon ſurrendered, on Jonathan's prepar- 
ing to attack the place. Apollonius hearing that 
Jonathan was in poffeſhon of Joppa, marched, and 
encamped in the fields near that f Hereupon 
Jonathan advanced, and purſued him towards Azo- 
tus; but when Apollonius found him on a particular 
ſpot, he faced about to engage, having erk planted 
a thouſand horſe to attack Jonathan in the rear: but 
he being aware of this diſpoſition, formed his men in 
a ſquare figure, to fight every way. Jonathan ordered 
his brother Simon to charge the body of the enemy, 
while his own men ſhould only receive the darts and 
arrows which fell on their bucklers. In this ſituation 
they ſtood ſo cloſe, that nothing could penctrate 
them; and when the enemy was fatigued by this fruit- 
Ic{s mode of attack, the troops of Simon broke in, 
and put the main body to flight. Jonathan 
purſued them to Azotus, killed numbers 
of the fugitives, and drove the reſt into the 
temple of Dagon, which he burnt to the 
ground: nor did he ſtop here; for he ſet 
fire to the city, and to ſeveral adjacent villages. It 
was reckoned that about eight thouſand men were 
either {lain or burnt. Jonathan having defeated 
this army, advanced to Aſkalon, and encamped near 
that city, the inhabitants of which brought him pre- 
lents, as a teſtimony of their eſteem, which he grate— 
fully received, and then went back in triumph to 
Jeruſalem, laden with ſpoils. Alexander pretended 
to be greatly pleaſed with this defeat of Apollonius, 
who, he ſaid, had undertaken ene expedition againſt 
a friend and ally without his conſent; and in token 
of his approbation of Jonathan's condutt, he made 
him governor of Accaron, and preſented him with a 
rm buckle, a gift heretofore peculiar to the royal 
amily. : 
Ptolemy 
r indly enter. 


tains Jona- 
than. 


He burns the 
temple of Da- 
too, and ſets 
fre 10 the 
city, &c. 


About this period Ptolemy Philometer 
arrived in Syria, with land and ſea-forces, 
to aſſiſt Alexander, his ſon-in-law. Agrec- 
able to the king's order, he was received 
with univerſal reſpett, except at Azotus, where the 
people complained of the burning of the temple of 
Dagon, and reviled Jonathan, who had ravaged the 
country with fire and ſword. Jonathan met Ptolemy} 
at Joppa, condutted him to the river Eleutherus, and 
then returned to Jeruſalem, having been received 
with great marks of diſtinction. 


Alexander Ptolemy arriving at the city of Ptole- 
+5 20 — mais, had nearly fallen a ſacrifice to the 
'* treachery of Alexander, on a plan con- 


certed by Ammonius. The plot being diſcovered, 
Ptolemy wrote to Alexander, and demanded juſtice 
es the elinquent : but Alexander refuſed to deliver 

mn, confeſſing that himſelf had a ſhare in the plot: 


on which Ptolemy conceived a mortal hatred to him. 
Ammonius afterwards loſt his life, while he was feek- 
ing his ſafety in the diſguiſe of a woman's dreſs, 

The above-mentioned condutt of Alex- „e uke; 
ander fo diſguſted Ptolemy, that he took his daughter 
his daughter from him, and engaged in Cleopatra 
a league with Demetrius, on condition 4 te- 
of being reſtored to his father's kingdom, 
and receiving the hand of Cleopatra in marriage. 
Demetrius was equally pleaſed with the wife, and 
the propoſed terms; but Ptolemy had no eaſy mat- 
ter to procure the conſent of the people to receive, 
as a king, the man whom they deemed an enemy : 
but their hatred to Alexander was fo great that they 
complicd. Hereupon Ptolemy entered into Antioch, 
where the citizens and ſoldiers proclaimed him kin 
of Alia and Egypt. He was a man of honour, dif- 
cretion and temperance, and ſo conducted his affairs, 
as to afford ſatisfaction to his own people without 
giving diſguſt to the Romans. Having ſummoned a 
council of the people of Antioch, he adviſed them to 
receive Demetrius as king; hoped that all paſt en- 
mity would be forgotten, on a ſenſe of the preſent 
obligation; ſaid that he would himlelf be bound for 
his faithful execution of the truſt repoſed, and that he 
would content himſelf with the government of /Xgypt 
only. Theſe arguments procured the regal govern- 
ment to Demetrius, by conſent of the people. 

A vaſt army brought out of Cilicia, bey and 
under the command of Alexander, was his ſon-in-law 
now ravaging Syria, and the country P-mecrius 
round Antioch, with fire and ſword. Ajrzuacer, 
Hercupon Ptolemy and Demetrius attack- 2 
ed, routed him, and compelled him to fly to Arabia, 
During this battle, Ptolemy's horſe, being frightened 
by the braying of an elephant, threw him, and his 
enemies — him in many parts of the head, ſo 
that he muſt have died on the ſpot, but was reſcued 
by ſome of his guards. He lay ſpeechleſs four days; 
but on the fifth he began to recover, when the head 
of Alexander, which had been cut off by Zebelus, 
an Arabian prince, was preſented to him; but he 
died ſoon after he had pleaſed himſelf with the fight. 
The above-mentioned Alexander reigned five years, 
and was ſucceeded by Demetrius, who appears to- 
have been of a cruel volition, from his treatment 
of Ptolemy's ſoldiers, to whom he owed obligations 
on his marriage with Cleopatra. This condutt ſo, 


diſguſted the ſoldiers, that they left their clephants 


behind them, and went to Alexandria. 

At this period, the high-prieſt Jonathan, jervatem be- 
having collected what forces he could in fieged by lo- 
Judza, laid fiege to Jeruſalem, to expel — 
the garriſon of Macedonians, and drive out the Jews 
who had taken ſanctuary. The people in the place 
at firſt defied Jonathan; but ſoon ſent out ſcouts to 
demand ſuccour of Demetrius, 8 marched 
from Antioch, and arriving at Ptolemais, ſent to Jo- 
nathan to attend him. On this the latter took pre- 
ſents of gold and filver, fine robes, and other valu- 
able effects, which he gave to Demetrius, being at- 
tended by the prieſts and elders :. but during this 
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time the fiege went forward as before. The king, 
8 gratihed by the preſents, and the behaviour 
of thoſe who offered them, confirmed Jonathan in the 
office of high-prieſt ; and was ſo far from paying re- 
gard to the calumnious inſinuations of the apoſtate 
Jews, that upon Jonathan's requeſting an abatement 
of three hundred talents for the tribute of Judza 
with the dependent provinces of Samaria, Joppa, and 
Galilee, he ſent away the following diſpatches : | 


« DEMETRIUS the King greets his Brother FON A- 
THAN, and the reſt of the FEWISH Nation. 


& YOU are hereby to underſtand that we have 
. written a letter to our truſty and well. beloved 
cou * Laſthenes, a copy of which is herewith tranſ- 
mitted. We 


« DEMETRIUS the King, to his Father LASTHE- 
NES, greeting. 


“ SUCH is the ſenſe we entertain of the return that 
our friends. the Jews, have from time to time made 
to our good will, that we are reſolved to give them 
ſome diſtinguiſhing teſtimony of our eſteem. Where- 
fore we hereby command that the governments of 
Aphereima, Lydda, and Ramatha, with all the lands 
dependent on them, which were taken from the Sa- 
maritans, be aſſigned to the uſe of Judæa: and we 
exempt the prieſts at Jeruſalem from all taxes hereto- 
fore paid to our anceſtors, as well thoſe called crown 
taxes, and on falt-pits, as thoſe on corn and fruit : 
and we command that for the future nothing of the kind 
be demanded. Take care that a copy of this letter 
be ſent to Jonathan, and let it be hung up in a diſ- 
tinguiſhed part of the holy temple.” 


All things being now 11 peaceable train, Deme- 
trius diſmiſſed his army without giving them their 
full pay ; and retained only a number of mercenary 
troops, which had been colletted in Crete, and other 
adjacent iſlands. This diſcharge of the troops, 
without gratuity, aljenated the affections of his peo- 
ple; for his anceſtors had been accuſtomed to keep 
them in pay, in peace as well as in war. 


— 
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chap V. 


TRYPHON's Revolt, and treacherous Conduct. The 
Citadel befieged by JONATHAN. ANTIOCHUS 
crowned by TRYPHON. DEMETRIUS defeated. 
He encamps before CEDASA. FONATHAN', 
Troops deſert ham ; but are rallied, and obtain the 


Victory. His Embaſſy to ROME and LACED A. 
MON. Account of the PHARISEES, SADDU- 
CEES, and ESSENES. ARSACES defeats 


DEMETRIUS, and takes him Priſoner. 
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1 uneaſineſs which prevailed among Tryphon 
the troops of Demetrius, being re- 22 
marked by Tryphon, a native of Apamia, chu u de 
and heretofore one of Alexander's offi- throne othix 
cers, he applied to Malchus, tutor to An- father. 
tiochus, ſon of Alexander, repreſenting the diſpoſi. 
tion of Demetrius's troops, and offering to reſtore 
Antiochus to the throne of his father. Malchus he. 
litated : but was at length induced to comply, and 
committed Antiochus to the care of Tryphon. 
During this period, Jonathan was be- ed 
fieging the city of Jeruſalem; he reſolved tintorces the 
to expel the fugitive Jews from the garri- my of be. 
ſon, as well as from other fortreffes in the . 
country. On this occaſion he ſent meſſengers with 
farther preſents to Demetrius, requeſting him to 
withdraw his men from the Sede Demetrius 
anſwered, that he was willing to oblige him in that, 
and more important concerns, as {ſoon as the war 
ſhould be 1 and intreated him, by the rites 
of friendſhip, to ſend him a ſupply of forces, as his 
own people had fled to the enemy. Jpnathan ſent 
him three thouſand men, in conſequence of this 
requeſt. NE 
Demetrius, both on his father's account, 


. The diſcon- 
and his own, was now become extremely weed Aude. 
obnox1ous to the people of Antioch : ih- —— * 

; : — m 0 ene 
ſomuch that, on hearing of the aid fr 323 


Jonathan, they aſſembled in arms, and 
ſurrounded the palace, as if with a view to attack it: 
but their intention was to ſeize him on his coming 
out. Hereupon Demetrius drew up his hired troops, 
and thoſe ſent by Jonathan, and attacked the afla- 
ants ; but ſuperior numbers obliged, them to retreat 
into the palace, from the battlements of| which they 
threw darts and arrows at the enemy, which ob- 
liged them to take ſhelter in different houſes. The 
Jews now fired the city, the houſes of The Jew 
which ſtanding cloſe, and the buildings dura ie ty 
being chiefly of wood, burnt with great fury. The 
inhabitants fled from houſe to houſe, the Jews pur- 
ſuing and deſtroying them. Their whole care nov 
was to ſave their wives and children? but {till the 
Jews, taking advantage of the confuſion, in obedi- 
ence to the king's order, killed great numbers, and 
obliged the reſt to lay down their arms, and ſurren- 
der at diſcretion. Thus ended the battle; Ru el 
Demetrius pardoned the rebels, and gave D-werriusto 
the ſpoils to the Jews, whom he ſent back Jena.. 
to Jonathan, with acknowledgements that the victory 
was owing to their valour : but he did not long conti- 
nue in this diſpoſition ; but threatened to attack Jona- 
than, if the ſame tribute which he Joes had formerly 
paid to his anceſtors, were not paid to himſelf. This 
threat would have been made good, but that Try- 
phon arriving with young Antiochus, placed the 
crown on his head, and bein affited by the foldi- 
ers, from whom Demetrius had with-held their accul- 
tomed pay, attacked the latter, conquered him in a 
ſea-engagement, ſeized on his elephants, made cap- 
ture of the city of Antioch, and compelled him to 
retreat to Cilicia for ſafety, 


Antiochus 
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than Antiochus now ſent an expreſs to Jona- 
le bo. than, confirming to him the office of high- 
poured by rieſt, putting him in poſſeſſion of the 
aniochus four governments annexed to Judza, and 
eving the command of his forces, from Tyre to 
Sidon, to his brother Simon. He likewiſe enrolled 
him in the liſt of his friends, and ſent him ſeveral 
drinking cups .of gold, with a gold buckle, —— 
robes, Ke. commiſſioning him to wear theſe badges 
of dighity. Theſe marks of diſtinction ſo ſtruck 
Jonathan, that he ſent a joint meſſage to Antiochus 
and Tryphon, offering to unite with them againſt 
Demetrius as a common enemy. : 
ll bieder „ Jonathan being commiſſioned to raiſe 
eral cies Forces, attempted it in Syria, Phoenicia, 
weſpoule his and the, towns and cities adjacent; but 
wk. though he was received with reſpett, ho 
got no troops. Hence he went to Alkalon, where 
he was received in form, and had preſents made him: 
here he repreſented to the people, that it was their 
intereſt to aſſiſt Antiochus againſt Demetrius: and 
they promiſed to take arms. Proceeding to Gaza, 
on the ſame deſign, the gates were ſhut againſt him, 
and the people reſolved to adhere. to Demetrius. 
Hereupon Jonathan divided his army, aſſaulting the 
town with one part, while the country was burnt and 
laid waſte by the other. The inhabitants neither findin 
relief, nor — hope of any from Demetrius, an 
ſceing no proſpett but of deſtruction before them, 
ſent deputies to make ſubmiſſion to Jonathan, who 
received them in the moſt friendly manner; accepted 
their propoſals, and ſent their hoſtages to Jeruſalem, 
while he proceeded towards Damaſcus. 
In the interim Demetrius had a large 
army encamped near Cedaſa, bordering 
on Tyre and Galilee, with a view to entice 
Jonathan out of his way: but he continued his route, 
leaving the care of Judza to his brother Simon ; 
who, aſſembling what force he could, marched and 
attacked the ſtrong fortreſs of Bethſura, then in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the partizans of Demetrius. The people in 
the garrifon, apprehenſive that they ſhould all be 
put to the ſword, requeſted Simon's permiſſion to 
march unmoleſted to Demetrius: which he granted; 
and placed another garriſon in their ſtead. | 
ocatha:; de- By this time Jonathan wasadvanced into 
{ate the army the plain of Aſor, where he had no idea 

Demetrius. Of any oppoſition : but one of Demetrius's 
2 having notice of his march, lay in ambuſh 

hind a mountain, while the main body advanced 
to attack him on the plain. Jonathan gave the beſt 
orders the ſhortneſs of the time would permit : but 
the Jews, ſeeing the ambuſh, were afraid of bein 
ſurrounded by two parties, and precipitately fled. 
So general was the terror, that only fifty gallant fel- 
lows remained with Jonathan, and the two captains, 
Mattathias, the ſon of Abſalom, and Judas, the fon 
of Chapſæus. Theſe charged the enemy in front, in 
ſo deſperate a manner, that the forces of Demetrius 
heſitated; on which thoſe who had (deſerted from 
Jonathan returned, attacked them, killed near two 
2 and followgd the reſt even to their tents at 


Simon takes 
the fortreſs 
of Bethſura. 
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This victory being obtained, Jonathan mis embaty 
returned to Jeruſalem, whence he diſ- to Rome and 
atched embaſſadors to Rome, to renew 
ormer alliances, with directions to come back by 
way of Lacedæmon, on buſineſs of a fimilar nature. 
The Romans received the embaſſadors with high re- 
ſpect, and diſmiſſed them with letters, recommend- 
ing that ſafe paſſage might be granted them by the 

kings of Europe and Aſia. 

At this time the Jews were divided into Seats among 
three ſetts, called Phariſees, Sadducees, the Jews. 
and Effenes. The opinion of the Phariſees was, that, 
in ſome inſtances, men were left to their own will, 
and in others over-ruled by a particular fate. The 
Sadducces held that a man's condition was in all caſes 
determined by his own condutt, without any inter- 
ference of providence; while the Eſſenes contended 
that an irreſiſtible fate over-ruled every action. 

Jonathan being informed that the forces various ma- 
of Demetrius, which were now augment- nPeuvrecofthe 
ed, were advancing towards him, haſtened {armies 
to meet them at Amathis, reſolved to oppoſe their en- 
trance into Judza. He encamped about fifty furlongs 
from them, whence he ſent — to diſcover their 
deſign; ho taking ſome priſoners, learnt from them 
that it was intended to ſurprize him in his encamp- 
ment. Hereupon he arranged every thing for his 
defence, fixed centinels at the out- ꝓoſts, and kept 
his men under arms all night, previouſly acquainting 
them with what was intended. Demetrius's com- 
manders learning that their plan had been divulged, 
were puzzled how to att, for they were not able to 
make an open attack : wherefore they decamped in 
the night, covering their retreat by a number of 
hres. At day-break Jonathan marched to attack 
them; when finding the camp abandoned, he pur- 
ſued them with all expedition ; but in vain, for they 
had retreated to a ſecure place beyond the river 
Eleutherus. He now — purſued his courſe 
to Arabia, plundered the country of the Nabathe- 
ans, took multitudes of their cattle, and made many 
priſoners, which he took to Damaſcus, and fold. 

Mean time Simon proceeded through Joppa taken 
Judza and Palæſtine, and fortified all de- by Simon, 
fenſible places, even to Aſkalon: which being done, 
he went forward to Joppa, which he pofſeſſed himfel? 
of, and placed a garriſon in it, to prevent the place 
being delivered to Demetrius by the inhabitants. 

When things were in this ſituation, Jo- The oy and 
nathan and Simon retired to Jeruſalem, temple fortifi- 
and the people being ſummoned to the ©. X 
temple by the IS, were directed to repair the 
walls of the city, fortify them with towers, and to 
cut off the communication betwixt the city and caſtle 
by another wall : likewife to put the whole countr 
in a ſtate of defence by proper garriſons. This ad- 
vice being approved, Jonathan committed to his 
brother's care the country department, taking that of 
the city on himſelf. 

By this time Demetlius had got into 


. Arſaces de- 
Meſopotamia, propoſing to ravage that fears Deme. 
country, and reduce Babylon. His plan e ane 
was, to fix the ſgat of war in the upper prifoner. 

| provinces, 
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provinces, the Greek ang Macedonian inhabi- 
tants of which had invited him thither, with pro- 
miſes of obedience, and offers of aſſiſtance againſt 
Arſaces, king of Parthia. Encouraged hereby, and 
thinking that after he had beaten the Parthians, it 
would be eaſy to drive Tryphon out of Syria, De- 
metrius advanced towards them, and was chearfully 
received by a large army, at the head of which he 
attacked Arſaces, who totally routed him, took him 
priſoner, and deſtroyed almoſt all his forces. 


VI. 


TRYPHO 's Plot againſt FONATHAN, whom he 
infamouſly betrays, kills a Thouſand of his People, 


and makes him a Priſoner. 


HE failure of Demetrius in the laſt attempt, 
induced Tryphon to abandon all allegiance to 
Antiochus, and reſlc& how he might poſſeſs himſelf 
of the crown; but as Jonathan was the firm and 
»werkful friend of Antiochus, the ſcheme was to de- 
— him firſt. For this purpoſe Tryphon went to 
Bethſan, where he found Jonathan with forty thou- 
ſand men at his command. Finding his ſtrength un— 
equal to the encounter of ſuch an army, he ſought 
to ſeduce him by preſents and compliments. He 
directed his officers to obey Jonathan as himſelf; 
and proceeded, with great artifice, from one ſubtlety 
to another. At length he inſinuated that, as the war 
was over, Jonathan might diſband his army, keeping 
only a proper body guard, and attend him to Ptole- 
mais, which place, and all the adjacent fortreſſes, he 
Jonathan be. Was reſolved to put into his poſſeſſion. 


wayed ine Lulled by theſe arguments and promiſes, 
13 1 Jonathan diſmiſſed all his army, except 


three thouſand Men, two of which he left 
in Galilee, and went wii. Tryphon to Ptolemais, 
with the other thouſand. The inhabitants havin 
been previoully inſtrutied, ſhut the gates on his firl 
entering the town, killed all his thouſand men, and 
took him priſoner. Tryphon diſpatched a part of 
his army to Galilee, with a view to deſtroy Jona- 
than's two thouſand men left there; but theſe havin 
information of the manner in which Jonathan had 
been treated, ſeized their arms, and effected their 
eſcape. Tryphon's troops were ſo convinced that 
theſe men would bid equal defiance to death and 
danger, that they returned without attempting to 
moleſt them. | 
The inhabitants of Jeruſalem were ex- 
tremely afflitted on being informed of the 
mallacre above-mentioned, and the im- 
priſonment of Jonathan, for whom they 
had the ſincereſt regard; and in caſe of whole death, 
they apprehended the utmoſt danger from thoſe ene- 
mies of whom before they had no fear. Nor were 
they much miſtaken in their conjetture ; for, upon 
the news that Jonathan was put to death (as will 
hereafter be mentioned), their neighbours combined 
| 2 
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againſt them, as men who had no commander; even 
Iryphon aſſembled an army to invade Judæa; but 
Simon, obſerving their fears, ſummoned them to. 
gether, and addreſſed them to the following pur. 
port : 

It is unneceſlary, friends and countrymen, for 
me to ſay that my father, brothers, and myſelf, have 
been always ready to expoſe ourſelves for the com. 
mon liberty: the defence of law and religion, has 
been the bufineſs of our family; nor am I fo loſt to 
the authority of example, as to thmk of preſerving 
my life by the forfeit of my honour. Seek not, 
therefore, for another commander, ſince J am wil. 
ling to lead you wherever great and glorious actions 
ſhall call us. I count not myſelf greater than my 
brethren, nor value my life more than they did 
theirs. Never ſhall it be faid that I have departed 
from the dignity of my family. I have no doubt but 
God will, by my hands, avenge you of your ene- 
mies, deliver you, your wives and children, from 
thoſe who oppreſs you, and ſecure the holy temple 
from defilement. In a word, is it not becauſe you 
are conſidered as ſheep without a ſhepherd, that 
the preſent confederacy is in league againſt you?“ 

This ſpeech fo animated the people, Simon fue 
and diſpelled their fears, that they ex- cced, jou- 
claimed, “ Simon alone ought to ſucceed * 
his brothers Judas and Jonathan: let Simon be our 
general, and we will obey his commands!“ Simon 
now ordered the walls of the city to be repaired and 
fortihed; which being done, he diſpatched his friend 
Jonathan, the ſon of Abſalom, to Joppa, to clear 
that town of its inhabitants, leſt they Iould deliver 
it into the hands of Tryphon. 

At this period Tryphon, at the head of mTrypho 
an army, was marching from Ptolemais to merches to 
Judza, bringing Jonathan with him as a J“ 
priſoner. Simon and his troops met him on a moun- 
tain that overlooks the plain, near the city of Addida. 
Tryphon finding that the Jews had elected Simon 
general, ſent him an expreſs, importing that, if he 
wiſhed his brother's releaſe, he ſhould tend a hun- 
dred talents of ſilver, and two of Jonathan's ſons, as 
a ſecurity that, after he ſhould be ſet at hberty, he 
ſhould not ſeduce the people of Judæa from their al- 
legiance. Simon had no doubt but a deception was 
intended; but he thought that if he refuſed the mo. 
ney as a ranſom, or the ſons as hoſtages, the death of 
his brother might be imputed to him : whereupon he 
ſummoned a council, to whom he intimated his ſul- 
picion of treachery ; but ſaid he thought it would be 
proper to diſpatch both the young men and the mo- 
ney, rather than be thought indifferent with reſpett 
to his brother's ſafety. Hereupon the hoſtages and 
money were ſent, yet Tryphon refuſed to give Jo- 
nathan his liberty, and continued to ravage the 
country with his army, till he arrived at Dora, a city 
of Idumæa, whence he propoſed to proceed to Je- 
ruſalem : Simon ſtill cloſely watching his motions. 

Intelligence was brought to Tr — while on his 
march, that the garriſon of Jerufalem was diſtreſſed 


for proviſions, to the relief of which he was deſired 
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there was no poſſibility of proceeding. He now, 
therefore, returned to Cœlo- Syria, and paſſed through 
Galaad, near the city of Baſca, in which country 
he cauſed Jonathan tv be put to death, and having 
buried him, went forward to Antioch. Simon, how- 


mon buries 

— moved to the ſepulchre of his father at 
4 Modim, public mourning being made 
— Try. on the occaſion, and a ſuperb monument 
phon had of poliſhed white marble erctted to the 
baſely wur- family. This was on an eminence, and 


encompaſſed with arched walks, and reſt- 
ing on pillars each of an entire ſtone. Simon cauſed 
ſeven pyramids to be cretted, viz. for his father, mo- 
ther, four brothers, and himſelf; and theſe were ſo 
extraordinary, that they are (till celebrated for their 
beauty and magnificence. 
Jonathan had now governed, as prince and high- 
prieſt, four“ years, and was ſucceeded by his bro- 


ther Simon, as above-mentioned. Simon, in his 


{r{t year, relieved the people from the tribute here- 
tofore paid to the Macedonians; and he ſtood fo 
high in their opinion, that they dated their yritings, 
both public and private, from the years of his govern- 
ment, with the addition of“ nol worthy patron of 
the nation.” Every public buſineſs flouriſhed in his 
Seo demo- hands. He obtained a victory over the 
likes Gazara, common enemy; deſtroyed the cities of 
J Gaara, Joppa, and Jamnia; levelled the 
citadel of Jeruſalem with the ground, and ſo ordered, 
that it could not afford a refuge for rebels and fugi- 
tives, nor be in a condition to annoy the city. To 
effect this, he adviſed the digging the mountain on 
which the caſtle ſtood, fo that the temple ſhould be 
left on the higher ground. He aſſembled the people 
on this buſineſs, to whom he repreſented the miſ- 
chiefs already ſuſtained by this caſtle, and the pro- 
bable conſequences, if an enemy ſhould get poſſeſ- 
hon of it. This argument had ſuch an effect, that 
they univerſally agreed to deſtroy the mountain ; 
and the people worked on it for three years, day and 
night (relieving each other), till at length the temple 
had the advantage in point of ſituation. 


CHAP. VIL 


ANTIOCHUS murdered by TRYPHON, who fuc- 
ceeds to the Crown, is Soldiers deſert to CLEO- 
PATRA, who married ANTIOCHUS SOTER. 
He attacks and conquers TRYPHON, who is ſlain 
at APAMIA. 


DE METRIUS Nicanor had not been long made 


' priſoner, when Tryphon privately murdered 
Antiochus, the fon of Alexander, and propagated a 
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to haſten ; on which he ordered his horſe to be ready | 
to march; but ſo deep a ſnow fell in the night, that 


ever, had the remains of Jonathan re- 


Simon ſent him money an 


— — 


report that he loſt his life by an accident, which hap, 
pened in his exerciſes. While the public were in- 
tent on this report, Tryphon exerted his utmoſt in- 
fluence, and — both money and friends, to 
induce them to chuſe him king. The friends of 
Tryphon urged that Demetrius was à captive with 
the Parthians; and that Antiochus would never for- 
give thoſe who had deſerted his brother. By theſe 
infinuations Tryphon paved his way to the throne : 
but there did not need much artifice in the caſe; for 
the people readily combined towards his elevation, 
from an idea that they who voted for making him 
king, would be in a fair way to make their own for- 
tunes; ſo that there was no difficulty in his advance- 
ment. Tryphon no ſooner became king, than he 
began to diſplay that turpitude of heart by which he 
had been diſtinguiſhed while a private man. His 
point was no ſooner gained, than he threw off the 
maſk, and proved that the name of Tryphon (which 
lignihes a diſſolute wretch) very well became him. 
His diſpoſition proved fo diſagreeable to the ſoldiers, 
that they deſerted, and fled to Cleopatra, the wife of 
Demetrius, who was at that time in retirement with 
her children at Seleucia, while Antiochus Soter (the 
brother of Demetrius) was ranging from place to 
place, the fear of Tryphon preventing almoſt every 
one from affording him aſſiſtance. Cleo atra, en- 
couraged by advice of her friends, and the appear- 
ance of the ſoldiers who had deſerted from Tryphon 
and urged by the fears ſhe had leſt the people of 
Seleucia ſhould deliver the place to the uſurper, dif- 
patched a meſlage to Antiochus, offering her king- 
dom to his diſpoſal, and herſelf in niarrtage. This 
propoſal being embraced by Antiochus, pefet of 
the people flocked to him in ſuch crouds, Trypnon's 
that he ſoon found himſelf at the head of a 
large army, with which he marched againſt Tryphon, 
conquered him in battle, drove him from Syria to 
Phœnicia, and at length pent him up in the —— 
fortreſs of Dora. Antiochus now di patched embal- 
ſadors to the high-prieſt Simon, on a treaty of friend- 
ſhip and alliance; and the propoſal being accepted, 
a proviſions towards the 
maintaining of the ſiege ; articles at that time -» 4 
acceptable to Antiochus, who was very grateful for 
this inſtance of his friendſhip. After a while Tryphon 
eſcaped from Dora, and fled to a town called Apa- 
mia; but the place was taken, and him 
ſelf put to the ſword, before the fourth 2 
year of his reign was ended. AN * 
Antiochus, being naturally covetous and ungratefuly-! 
was ſo far from making a proper acknowledgment” 
of the favours Simon had conferred on him, that he. 
ſent Cendebæus with an army to ravage Judza, and»; 
take him priſoner. The idea of this diſhonourable , 
perfidy ſo enraged the venerable man, that in de- 
{pite of age and infirmity, and with all the ardour ob 
— he aſſembled his army, and marched at the 
ead of it to engage the enemy. Having diſpatehed 
his ſon with a number of ſelect troops, he followed in 
a different direQion with the reſt, ſtationing part of 
his forces in ambuſh at every proper place. Thus 
he had = advantage in cvery encounter, fucceede 
3 t 
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to his utmoſt wiſhes, and having renewed his league jj Ptolemy had retreated. In the proſecution of this 
with the Romans, ſpent the remainder of his days || enterprize, the greateſt difficulty he had to fur. 
in peace. mount, was a natural tenderneſs towards his mother 
FREY”. f . and brethren, whom Ptolemy cauſed to be whipped 
OE Oy and otherwiſe publickly tormented upon the battle. 
CHAP. VIII ments, threatening, to caſt them down unleſs Hyrca. 

0 AY N nus immediately raiſed the fiege. This terrible me- 

SIMON treacherouſiy murdered by his Son-in-law || nace abated the reſolution of Hyrcanas, who judged, 
PTOLEMY. The Wife and Two of the Children || that if he proceeded in his firſt deſign, the conſequence 
of SIMON made Priſoners: but the Third Son, being would be an aggravation of cruelty to his relations. 


: | His mother obſerving his embarraſſment, called t 
apprifed of his Danger, eſcapes to F ERUSALEM. him aloud, urging hirn, without conſidering the ſuf 


den mare FTER Simon had held the —— ferings of herſelf and her ſons, to avenge the injuries 
— 4 A ment of Judza eight years, was f| his family had received, and expelling a willing. 
pn invited to an entertainment by Ptolemy {| neſs to expire under the moſt excruciating torments, 
his ſon-in-law, and there 8 murdered by him. on condition that the barbarous and unnatural tyrant 
Ptolemy made priſoners of the wife and two of the ſons [| Ptolemy ſhould meet a puniſhment proportioned to 
of Simon, and employed ruffians to ſurpriſe and take I the enormity of his guilt. This inſtance of genero— 
away the life of John, the third fon, who was called I} ſity and fortitude animated Hyrcanus to make a vigo- 
Hyrcanus ; but receiving timely information of the || rous aſſault; but he obſerved, that in proportion to 
treachery, he fled to Jeruſalem, where he experi- || the force he exerted for reducing the fort, additional 
enced the moſt friendly behaviour from the people, | cruelty was exerciſed upon his mother; and his de- 
Who entertained a great veneration for the memory || fire of revenge yielding to filial tenderneſs, the ſtiege 
of Simon, and a deadly abhorrence of - Ptolemy, II was = till the arrival of the ſabbatical vear, 
whom they courageouſly repulſed upon his attempt- I which put a period to the war. Every ſeventh var, 
* enter at one gate of the city, after Hyrcanus II as well as m_— ſeventh day, 1s e by the 
a 
H 


gained admittance at another. Jews as a time of reſt. Upon the concluſion of the 

"i Ptolemy retired to the caſtle of Dagon, I} war, Ptolemy put the mother and brothers of Hyr- 

— which was fituated in the neighbourhood | canus to death, and then retired for ſafety to Phila- 

my in he of Jericho. As the ſucceſſor of his father, || delphia, the government of which place had been 

= Hyrcanus aſſumed the pontifical dignity. |} uſurped by the tyrant Zeno, who was ſurnamed 
He marched to attack the caſtle to which || Cotyla. "7 


CONCLUSION of the HISTORY of the BIBLE. 


ere. . | the intrepidity with which the place n 
| — 9g any conſiderable advantage being gaine 
FERUSALEM befieged by ANTIOCHUS, who grants y the affailants for ſome time. During a ſhort in- 
4 Truce of ſeven Days. HYRCANUS intercedes I terval the camp was diſtreſſed for water; but this in- 
for a Compromiſe ; the Siege is raiſed, and the Par- IJ. convenience was removed by a plentiful fall of rain. 
ties form an Alliance. The Death of ANTIOCHUS, || The northern 2 of the city being judged the 

My} eaſt difficult of acceſs, againſt that part Antiochus 
the Succeſſion of his Brother DEMETRIUS. || least difficul [ inſt th ioch 


directed his greateſt force. He eretted an hundred 
8 TIMULATED by the diſgraces he turrets, each conſiſting of three ſtories, in which he 
lays fiege to 8 


; ſtationed a great number of men for proſecuting the 
akon, F — — — — 222 — * aſſault. 5 7 — a reinforcement — 
which he ix ther o f u. —_ 2 ang tion, he formed a double circumvallation of conſi- 
„ N Her — U ee N —. 155 — 2 derable extent. But notwithſtanding theſe opera- 
8 „ err. G UNareatn and ſe, JJ tions, the troops made frequent fallies from the fort 
cond Olympiad, made an incurfion into Judza; and [| 10 annoy the enemy, at ſuch times as they appeared 
having committed great devaltation in the country, J to be the leaſt prepared for defence; and when theſe 
obliged Hyrcanus to take refuge within the city, IJ attempts were not likely to ſucceed, they had the ad- 
which he 1 roy with his troops, divided into vantage of a cafe retreat into the city. Such of the 
ſeven bodies. The great ſtrength of the walls, and JJ inhabitants as conſumed the proviſions without bear- 
— — ing arms in ſupport of the common cauſe, Hyrcanus 
The 2d of 161ſt Olympiad, vide Petitus, Eclog. F [i compelted to evacuate the city; and Antiochus pre- 
Kb. 1. cap. 6.; and. Scaliger's notes upon Euſebius, p. 135. Ed. venting their retreat to the open — . many o 
Commelin. * them periſhed under the walls for want o food. oO 
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On the arrival of the feaſt of the Tabernacles, 
the above-mentioned miſerable people were again 
received into the town ; and on occaſion of this ſeſ- 
tival, the people applied to Antiochus for a truce of 
ſeven days. This requeſt he granted with the utmoſt 
readineſs ; and ſent them bulls with gilded horns, 
and other beaſts for ſacrifice, gold and ſilver cups 
repleniſhed with a variety of the moſt eſteemed per- 
fumes and ſpices, beſides a large ſupply of proviſions. 
His condutt in every inſtance was contrary to that 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, who, upon conquering the 
city, proved his contempt of the inſtitutions and ce- 
remonies of the Jews, by ſacrificing hogs upon the 
altar, and polluting the holy place with liquor in 
which the belt of thole animals had been boiled. 
This affront ** an irreconcileable animoſity. 
The picty of t j 
ſurname of the Pious, and he was held in the higheſt 
eſtimation by all ranks of people. N 

The — > of Antiochus encou- 
raged Hyrcanus to diſpatch an embaſly, 


Hyrcanus 

lends av em- 
batſy to An- 
— to live agreeable to the eſtabliſhed laws 
and cuſtoms of their nation. Antiochus, in oppoſi- 
tion to the court-fattion, complied, on the condition 
that the Jews ſhould lay down their arms, ſecure to 
him the tribute of Joppa and other cities, and admit 


a garriſon into Jeruſalem. The garriſon was objett- 


ed to, on the plea of the neceſſary inconvenience of 


mixing with ſtrangers; and to compound this matter, 
an offer was made of five hundred talents, and ho- 
ſtages for a due performance of the treaty. Three 
hundred talents being paid in part, and the hoſtages, 
one of which was 2 of Hyrcanus, being de- 
livered, the ſiege was raiſed. 

Hyrcanus cauſed to be opened the ſe- 
ulchre of David, a very rich and power- 
ul ſovereign, and thence took three thou- 
ſand talents, whereby he was enabled to hire rein- 
forcements to his army : he was the firſt among the 
Jews who entertained 2 n troops. He now form- 
ed an alliance with 5 and invited that king 
and his army into the city, where he received and en- 
tertained them with the utmoſt magnificence. As it 
is recorded by Nicholas Damaſcenus, he afterwards 
accompanied Antiochus to the Parthian war. This 
hiſtorian ſays, After Antiochus had ſubdued the 
Parthian army under the command of Indates, he 
conſtructed a triumphal arch upon the banks of 
the river Lycus; — at the interceſſion of Hyr- 
canus, a Jew, he remained at this place two days: the 
Jews being forbid by their laws to travel on the feſ- 
tival, which ha 
feſtival was the | 
followed the ſabbath ; and on neither of thole days 
vere the people of our nation allowed to travel. 


Death of An- 
bochus. 


An alliance 
concluded be- 
tween them. 


of the Parthians, and in this encounter he 


he preſent Antiochus obtained him the 


requeſting that he would permit the Jews 
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encd to occur at that time.” This 
alt of Pentecoſt, which immediately 


Antiochus gave battle to Arſaces, king | 
nate, who aſſured the honourable deputies on the 


loſt both his life and his ary Upon his kingdom 
ibe 


being invaded, Arſaces ſet at 


metrius, who ſucceeded his brother Antiochus in the 
government of Syria, 
2 0 1 


rty his captive De- 


C HAF. X. 


HYRCANUS conquers IDUMEA, and reconciles the 
Inhabitants to the Fewiſh Inſtitutions. He negociates 
a freſh Treaty with the ROMANS. The Army 0 
DEMETRIUS being entirely routed, he flies to PTO- 
LEMAIS for Shelter: He is ſeized at TYRE, and 
put to Death. ALEXANDER /lamn in Battle. 


1 receiving information of the 1umea con- 
— death of Antiochus, Hyrcanus led — 
his army into Syria, expecting to find that . 
country greatly depopulated; and this conjec- 
ture proved to be juſtly founded. After a fiege of 
{ix months, he ſubdued Madaba; and he ſoon after 
made himſelf maſter of Samega, and other places in 
that neighbourhood; he then proceeded to the con- 
ueſt of Sichem, Gerizim, and the land of the Chu- 
thites, where one of the governors, named Sanballat, 
in compliment to his ſon-in-law Manaſſeh, the bro- 
ther of Jaddus, the high. prieſt, having obtained the 
permiſſion of Alexander, conſtructed a temple on the 
model of that at Jeruſalem, as we have before relat- 
ed: this temple was deſtroyed about two hundred 
years after it had been built. He reduced Ado 
Mariſſa, and other places of ſtrength in Idumza, an 
proſecuted his ſucceſſes till he had ſubdued the whole 
province. He then iſſued a proclamation, enjoining 
the departure of thoſe who would not ſubmit to cir- 
cumciſion. Rather than abandon the land, the peo- 
ple acquieſced in this, and every other Jewiſh inſti- 
tution: and ſince that mo they have been num- 
bered among the people denominated Jews. 
Hyreanus, the high-prieſt now diſpatch- The treaty 
ed an embaſly to the ſenate of Rome, with with Rome 
letters on the ſubjett of a renewal of the 
league of amity. In conſequence of theſe letters, 
Fanius, ſon of Marcus Prætor, aſſembled a ſenate in 
the field of Mars, on the eighth of the ides of March, 
Lucius Manlius, fon of Lucius Mentina, and Caius 
Sempronius, fon of Caius Falerna, being preſent to 
deliberate on the propoſed treaty, and other public 
buſineſs which Simon the fon of Dofitheus, Apollo- 
nius ſon of Alexander, and Diodorous ſon of Jaſon, 
were commiſſioned to negociate with the ſenate. It 
was ſtipulated, that reſtoration ſhould be made of the 
city and ports of Joppa, Gazara, the fountains, and 
other places which, in violation of a decree of the ſe- 
nate, had been uſurped by Antiochus ; that the king's 
troops ſhould not paſs through that or any other part 
of the Roman territories without permiſſion; and 
that commiſſioners ſhould be appointed for efti- 
mating the lofles conſequent on his devaſtations, for 
which full reparation ſhould be made. On theſe con- 
ditions, the propoſed treaty was accepted by the ſe- 


art of the Jews, that on the firſt opportunity an an- 
wer in form thould be returned, and that no injury 


# ſhould in future be offered to them. Fanius was 


commiſſioned to ſupply the embaſſadors with money 


from 
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from the public treaſury, for defraying the charge of 
their return; and they were likewiſe furniſhed with let- 
ters of recommendation to the governors and officers 
of the ſeveral places through which they were to paſs. 


Flight and uring theſe tranſactions, Demetrius 
— was heartily diſpoſed to commence hoſtil1- 
; metrius. . 


ties againſt Hyrcanus : but he was not in 
a condition to effect this deſign, being generally de- 
teſted by the Syrians and his own ſoldiers, who unit- 
ing in a confederacy againſt him, requeſted Ptolemy, 
otherwiſe Phyſcon, king of Egypt, to ſend to them a 
deſcendant of the houſe of Seleucus, whom they would 
inveſt with the ſovereignty. Ptolemy ſent Alexander 
ſurnamed Zebina, attended by a numerous army. An 
engagement enſued, and Demetrius being defeated, 
{lcd to Ptolemais, where Cleopatra, his wife, then re- 
faded : but being denied entrance into the city, he 
repaired to Tyre, where he was ſeized by his ene- 
mies, who, after keeping him ſome time in a miſera- 
ble exiſtence, Them of life. 

Alexander 
lain in battle. der the ſovereignty of Alexander Zecbina, 
a league was formed between this new king and Hyr-— 
canus, the high-prieſt, who ſoon after was engaged 
in hoſtilities with Antiochus Gryphus, fon of Deme- 
trius. Alexander ſupported his ally in this war; and 
when the armies joined battle, it was his fortune to 
be ſlain. Upon the death of Alexander, Antiochus 
ſucceeded to the throne of Syria : but he checked his 
defire of proceeding againſt the Jews, in conſequence 
of intelligence being communicated to him, that his 
brother and name-lake Antiochus, who was ſurnamed 
Cyzicenus, was railing an army at the town of Cyz1- 
cus, for the purpole es his operations. An- 
tiochus Cyzicenus derived his laſt appellation from 
the place where he was educated; he was the ſon of 
Antiochus Soter, who was ſlain by the Parthians. We 
have before obſerved that Cleopatra was married to 
two brothers. Upon the ival of Cyzicenus in Sy- 
ria, an engagement enſue between him and his bro, 
ther ; and, indeed, they lived in a perpetual ſtate of 


Profperous animoſity and warfare. In the mean time, 
condition of Fyrcanus enjoyed an uninterrupted tran- 
Hyrcanus. 


| uillity; for, upon the deccaſe of Antio- 
chus Soter = no longer acknowledged himſelf to be 
either a ſubject or ally of the Macedonians. The af- 
fairs of Hyrcanus were in a flouriſhing ſtate during the 
time of Alexander Zebina, but BT more ſo in the 
ſovereignty of the brothers ; for while they were har- 
raſſing 2 other to deſtruttion, Cyzicenus was com- 
mitting devaſtations in the country, and the other 
having no aſliſtance from Egypt, he enjoyed perfect 
__ __ ſafety in Judza, where he amaſled immenſe 
wealth. 


ART. AL 


SAMARIA beſieged by HYRCANUS. ANTIOCHUS 
CYZICENUY marches to the Relief of the City, but 
is repulſed by ARISTOBULUS. SAMAKIA is 
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The kingdom of Syria being now un- 


— —„— 


— — — 


utterly afro YRCANUS abandons the Prin. 
ciples of the PHARISEES, and adopts thoſe of thy 
SADDUCEES. The Death of HYRC ANUS, 


HE people of Mariſſa, though ſubjects yyrwny, 

Lk to the king of Syria, were inhabitants belieges $4. 
of Judza, and in alliance with the Jews. ws. 
The indignitics they had received from the Samar. 
tans ſo 2 incenſed Hyrcanus, that he determin. 
ed to dirett the whole force of his arms againſt the 
ſtrongly fortihed city of Samaria : which was rebuilt 
and called Sebaſte, by Herod. He begirt the town 
with a ditch of conſiderable width, and a double wall 
of great ſtrength, 1 his ſons Antigonus and 
Ariſtobulus to proſecute the ſiege; which was con. 
dutted with ſuch vigour, that in a ſhort time a terti. 
ble famine raged in the city, the inhabitants being 
reduced to the neceſſity of ſupporting themſelves on 
carrion. In this extremity they ſolicited relief from | 
Antiochus Cyzicenus, who directly marched to their 
aſſiſtance ; hut was repulſed by Ariſtobulus, who be. 
ing joined by Antigonus, they purſued him to Scy. 
thopolis. 

The brothers returned to Samaria, and n 

. . — vicenus 
renewed the ſiege; in conſequence of atemirg » 
which, the ome again requeſted aſſiſt- releate Sams. 
ance from Cyzicenus; and he prevailed {5 
upon Ptolemy, furnamed Lathurus, to 
ſupply him with ſix thouſand men. The grant. of 
theſe troops ſo greatly offended the mother of Ptole. 
my, that he was in the molt imminent danger of loſing 
his kingdom. Wich theſe Egyptian forces - Anti- 
ochus ravaged part of the country of Hyrcanus ; his 
motive being to entice the troops from the ſiege by 
a diverſion, as he was not in a condition to oppole the 
whole force of his antagoniſt. But, from delertions, 
many of his troops falling into ambuſhes, and other 
accidents, he deſpaired of ſucceſs ; and appointing 
Callimander and Epicrates to the condutt of the 
war, he retired to Tripoli. Callimander engaged in 
a raſh expedition, wen his army was deſtroyed 
and himſelf flain. The Jews bribed Epicrates to ſur- 
render Scythopolis and other places. After a ſiege 
which continued a year, Hyrcanus became ee. 
maſter of Samaria, which he utterly de- be andd 
ſtroyed, and by forming watercourſes, de Sun,” 
and other meaſures, the appearance of 
the ſpot was entirely changed, and no veſtige re- 
mained of the buildings. There is a ſurpriſing, and 

erhaps an incredible tradition reſpetting Hyrcanus. 

t is related, that being alone offering incenſe in the 
temple, a voice from — informed him, that his 
ſons had obtained a victory over Antiochus Cyzice- 
nus; and that he immediately went forth to the peo- 
ple, and communicated to them the revelation, Which 
was ſoon after confirmed. This extraordinary incl- 
dent is ſaid to have happened at the preciſe time in 
which Cyzicenus was defeated. 

Not only the Jews of Jeruſalem and Alexandria, 
but thole allo of Egypt, Cyprus, and other places 
were now in a flour ng lituation: for in conle- 

e 


quence of a dilagreement between Cleopatra and js 
| on 
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ſon Ptolemy Lathurus, the queen had committed the 
command of her army to Chelcias, and Ananias the 
ſon of Onias, by whom a temple, after the model of 
that at Jeruſalem, had been built in the territory of 
Heliopolis. The queen was — influenced by 
the advice of theſe men. Strabo, the Cappadocian, 
ſays, ** Great numbers of thoſe who came with us to 
Cyprus, as well as thoſe who were afterwards ſent 
thither by Cleopatra, abandoned the queen, and at- 
tached themſelves to the intereſt of Ptolemy ; but 
the Jews of Onias's party continued in — 3 — to 
her, in gratitude for the diſtinction ſhe had beſtowed 
upon their friends and countrymen, Chelcias and 
nanias. 
be ſucceſs of Hyrcanus attrafted the envy of the 
Jews, and particularly of that ſect called Phariſees f. 
The influence of this faction was ſo great, as con- 
ſtantly to prevail over the multitude, even in oppoſi- 
tion to the ſentiments of the king and the high-prieſt. 
Hyrcanus, who had been educated among the Pha- 
riſces, invited them to an entertajnment ; and when 
his hoſpitality had cauſed a circulation of good hu- 
mour, he addreſſed them to the following effect: 
Since I profeſs your own principles, it is ſcareely 
neceflary to obſerve, my friends, that my moſt ſan- 
guine wiſh is to render myſelf acceptable to the Al- 
mighty, and to obſerve a ſtritt juſtice to my neigh- 
bour. If I have violated m7 Oy it is your buſineſs 
to admoniſh me, and it ſhall be mine to effect a refor- 
mation of my conduct.“ This * was received 
with great applauſe, which afforded Hyrcanus con- 


ſiderable pleaſure. 


mes te- Soon aſter this, Eleazar, a Phariſee, 


nne3 the having brought a falſe and ſcandalous 
ara Charge againſt Hyrcanus, his friend Jona- 
1d adopts than, who was a zealous Sadducee, took 
thoſe of the that opportunity to prejudice Hyrcanus 


againſt the whole ſett of the Phariſees, 
inſinuating, that they were all concerned in the de- 
famation. The leaders of the Phariſees being conſult- 
ed, to know what puniſhment ſhould be inflicted on 
the calumniator, they gave it as their opinion, that 
impriſonment and ſcourging would be ſufficient. 
This anſwer fully convinced 2 that what Jo- 
nathan had ſuggeſted was true; and therefore, bein 

ney —. againſt the Phariſees, he abrogate 

their traditional conſtitutions, ſubjetted ſuch as 
ſhould obſerve them to ſevere penalties, and ever 
afterwards attached himſelf to the Sadducees. During 
the remaining part of his life, he enjoyed uninter- 
** peace and happineſs, and died in the thirty- 
firlt year of his government, leaving five ſons. The 
Almighty was pleaſed to beſtow upon him three emi- 


1 — 


— } * — . 


} Theſe diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their zeal for the traditions 
of the elders, which they derived from the ſame origiu as the written 
word itſelf, pretending that both wete delivered to Moſes from 
mount Sinai, and were therefore both of equal authority. From their 
rigorous obſervance of theſe traditions, they looked upon themſelves 
as more holy than other men, and therefore ſeparated themſelves 
from thoſe whom they thought ſinners or profane, ſo as not to eat 
or * with them; and hence, from the Hebrew word pharis, which 
* Oo. 12, k 
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nent diſtinQions, viz. the civil government, the high- 
prefhondy and the ſpirit of prophecy. He predict- 
ed, by a divine revelation, that his two eldeſt ſons 
would not long enjoy the 8 and the pro- 
phecy was verified, as will appear in the following 


chapter. 


CHAP. XII. 


ARISTOBULUS eſtabliſhes a Monarchical Govern- 
ment. His Cruelty towards has Mother and Bre- 
hren. The Death of ARISTOBULUS. 


RISTOBULUS, the eldeſt ſon of . 
Hyrcanus, determined to aboliſh the vu ed. 

principality, and eſtabliſh an abſolute go- bliſhed by 
vernment : and the period at which he ef. Ariftobulue. 
fetted this was four hundred and eighty-one years af- 
ter the emancipation of the Jews from captivity m 
Babylon. He had a particular regard for his next 
brother, whoſe name was Antigonus, and he admitted 
him to ſome ſhare in the government; but his mother, 
whom he conſidered as his rival to ſovereignty, Hyr- 
canus having bequeathed to her all that was in his 
power to leave, he ordered into cloſe confinement, 
and his three younger brethren he conſigned to the 
lame fate. So horribly unnatural was his 1, ...e. 
cruelty, as actually to ſtarve his mother in 
her priſon, and, on ſome equally malignant and 
groundleſs inſinuations, to ſacrifice the life of his fa- 
vourite brother Antigonus. It was ſome time before 
Ariſtobulus would attend to the malevolent ſuggeſ- 
tions againſt his brother. On the approach of the 
feaſt of the Tabernacles, Ariſtobulus was confined to 
his bed by ſickneſs: and at this time Antigonus came 
from the army in great martial pomp, and, attended 
by his guards, repaired to the temple in order to 
ſupplicate heaven for the reſtoration of his brother's 
health. The enemies of Antigonus inſinuated to the 
king, that the magnificence and ſtate which his bro- 
ther had aſſumed, was an evidence that he aſpired to 
the ſovereignty. Ariſtobulus did not give credit to 
all that was reported concerning his brother, but ſu 
poling there to be ſome foundation for a part, he de- 
termined to provide for his own ſafety, without ap- 

earing to be apprehenſive of his danger. The king 

ationed a ry in a ſubterrancous place in the 
tower, which has ſince received the name of Anto- 
nia, and commanded them, that if Antigonus came 
that way unarmed, they ſhould not moleſt him; but 
that if they obſerved him provided for defence, they 


ſignifies to ſeparate, they had the name of Phariſees, or ſeparatiſts,— 
Their — to extraordinary piety drew after them — 
1 who held them in the higheſt eſteem and veneration. 

eld the exiſtence of angels and ſpirits; and a reſurrection from the 
dead, that is, of the ſoul only, by its tranſmigration into another 
body, and being born anew with it. See further concerning them 
in book XV1il. C. 2. | y 


3 L fhould 
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ſhould take away his life. Ariſtobulus diſpatched a 
meſſenger to requeſt the preſence of Antigonus in his 
apartment, and ſtrictly to enjoin him to come unarm- 
ed: but the queen and other of his enemies prevail- 
ed upon the meſſenger to ſay, that the king deſired 
to ſee him equipped in an extraordinary fine ſuit of 
armour which, it had been told him, he poſiciled. 
Unſuſpetting the treachery, Antigonus immediately 
went forth completely armed; and he was flain by 
the ſoldiers poſted in the dark paſſage of the tower 
of Straton. Judas, whoſe prophecies had been con- 
ſtantly verified, upon obſerving Antigonus go to the 
temple, ſaid to his diſciples that he was weary of ex- 
iſtence, ſince his reputation as a prophet was entirely 
loſt; for that he had preditted the death of Antigo- 
nus ſhould happen on that day at Straton's tower; 
but that he was ſtill alive, the piace fix hundred fur- 
longs diſtance, and the day more than half elapſed. 
Preſently after this, news was brought that Antigonus 
was ſlain under the tower, according to his preſage. 
This tower was called Straton's tower, as well as that 
upon the coaſt, which was afterwards diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of Cæſarea. 


Laſt ilIneſs The ſevere upbraidings of conſcience 
—_ of for the barbarous murder of his brother 
r ulus. 


greatly increaſed the diſtemper of Ariſto- 
bulus, and a vomiting of blood enſued: as an attend- 
ant was conveying ſome of it away in a veſſel, he ſpilt 
a part, ſeemingly by the direttion of Providence, on 
the ſpot where the marks of Antigonus's blood were 

et to be ſeen. This event, which was ſuppoſed to 

ave happened from deſign, produced ſome diſorder 
the cauſe of which the king anxiouſly enquired; and 
having extorted it from his attendants by entreaties 
and threats, he ſaid, © The all- ſeeing Power hath de- 
tected my iniquity, and my brother's murder hath 
called down the vengeance of heaven upon me. How 
long ſhall I hold that life which 1s forfeited to the 
blood of a mother and a ther? Rather why do I 
not expire on a ſudden, tau thus yield my life drop 


by drop. as if the ſevereſt puniſhment was inadequate 


to my guilt?” Upon uttering theſe words, Ariſtobu- 
lus, who was ſurnamed Philellen, ſignifying“ a lover 


of the Greeks,” inſtantly died, having reigned only 


one year. He ſubdued and annexed a conſiderable 
His acts and part of Iturza tothe territory of Judza, and 
character. 


compelled the people to ſubmit to circum- 
ciſion and other Jewiſh inſtitutions, on the penalty of 
baniſhment : and he performed other important ſer— 
vices to his country. Excepting in reſpect to the mat- 
ters already urged againſt him, he was conſidered as 
a man of modeſty and juſtice. On the authority of 
Timagenes, Strabo ſpeaks of him to this effect.“ He 
was of a good dilpolition, and in many inſtances 


proved himſelf a friend to the Jews: he extended 


their 
unite 
ciſion. 


2 over a great part of Ituræa, and 
the people in the common bond of circum- 


III. 
JANNAUS ALEXANDER advanced to the Sove- 


þ 


— . — 


reignty : He puts one of his Brothers to Death, and 
lays Siege to PTQLEMAIS, but abandons the Fn. 
. terpriſe. PTOL Y of ASOCHIS takes the Town 


by Aſſault, 


ALONE, called Alexandra by the 13 
Greeks, reſtored the three brothers of called alt, 
Ariſtobulus, her late huſband, to liberty; Alexander, 
and Janneus, otherwiſe called Alexander, ing 
who was the eldeſt, and of a diſpoſition leſs violent 
than the others, ſhe railed to the throne. It was the 
fortune of Alexander to incur his father's averſion 
ſoon after his birth; and this is ſaid to be the reaſon 
of his diſpleaſure : Hyrcanus had a dream that the Al. 
mighty appearcd to him, and that upon aſking who 
ſhould be his ſucceſſor, the reſemblance of Alex. 
ander was immediately repreſented to him. This 
circumſtance prejudiced him ſo much againſt Alex 
ander, that he ſent him to be brought up in Galilee. | 
Alexander cauſed one of his brothers to be put to 
death for attempting to ſupplant him in the govern- 
ment: but he made a generous proviſion for the 
other brother, who contented himlelf in a private 
ſtation. 

Alexander led an army to Ptolemais, He lays fiexe 
and gave battle to a body of the enemy's to Fremen, 
forces, whom he * to retreat into the city, 
where he kept them blocked up. Gaza, another ſca- 
coaſt town, remained at this time unſubdued, as did 
Dora and the 'tower of Straton, which were in pol- 
ſeſſion of Zoilus. Antiochus Philometer and his — 
ther Antiochus Cyzicenus, were ſo exhauſted in the 
wars they had maintained againſt each other, that the 
people of Ptolemais expected no relief from them. 
Zoilus, who had been waiting for the opportunity of 
making advantage of the prevailing diviſions, afford- 
ed ſome relief to Ptolemais, but the force he ſent 
was not ſufficient to be of any conſiderable ſervice. 
The people of Ptolemais had no hope of relief but 
from Egypt, and their principal dependence was _ 
Ptolemy Lathurus, << having — compelled to 
evacuate his kingdom by his mother Cleopatra, had 
retired to Cyprus. They ſent to him an embaſſy, 
commiſſioned to ſolicit his aſſiſtance againſt Alexan- 
der, and to aſſure him there was every reaſon to be- 
lieve the people of Gaza and Ptolemais would de- 
clare in his favour immediately upon his entering 
Syria, and that he would be ſupported by Zoilus, the 
Sidonians, and other neighbouring people. Ptolemy 
ordered all poſſible diſpatch in the equipment of 2 
fleet for this enterpriſe. 

Ptolemy diſembarked at Sicamin, and The people 
thence marched, at the head of about refuſe to ten 
thirty thouſand horſe and foot, to Ptole- * un 
mais. On his arrival before the city, he diſpatched 
an embaſly to the people, but they refuſed to receive 
the meſſage, and to hold any intercourſe with either 
the king or his agents. This diſappointment ſo greatly 
embarraſſed him, that he knew not what meaſures io 
purſue. Zoilus and fome commiſſioners from Gaza 
repreſented to Ptolemy, that the Jews and, Alexander 
were committing great devaſtations in their territome 

an 
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and and requeſted bis aſſiſtance, to repel them. Upon 


En. the appearance of 1 Alexander judged it pru- 
dent to raiſe the ſiege. He engaged in a ſecret treaty 


2 with Cleopatra to ſubdue Ptolemy, whom he, at the 
{ame time, treated as a friend and ally, offering him 
ſour hundred talents of ſilver, on condition of ſur— 

a rendering to him the uſurper Zoilus, and reſtored to 

© the Jews the lands which he poſſeſſed, and had for- 

5 merly belonged to them. 3 readily em- 

braced the propoſal, and ſeized Zoilus; but upon 

cnt diſcovering that Alexander had privately made 
the ropoſals to Cleopatra, he conſidered the treaty to 

105 be violated, and therefore laid ſiege to Ptolemais. 

on He appointed one part of his army to proſecute the 
rn: ſiege, and led the other to ravage the country of Ju- 

. a dæa. Alexander afſembled an army, which ſome al- 

115 ſert was compoſed of fifty, and others of eighty thou- 

wi ſand troops, to oppole the operations of Ptolemy, 

8 Pulenytakes Who, taking advantage of the ſabbath-day, 

ee. e ya reduced Aſochis, a city in Galilee, by al- 

8. . fault, acquired an immenſe booty, and 

* made about ten thouland of the people priſoners. 

ate 

* Ar. 

ity, ALEXANDER defeated by PTOLEMY LATHU- 

ſea- RUS. PTOLEMAIS ſubdued by CLEOPATRA, 

did who enters into Treaty with ALEXANDER. The 

ol- Siege of GAZA. APPOLLODOTUS murdered by 

Ka LYSIMACHUS, who treacherouſly ſurrenders the 

* City. ANTIOCHUS CY ZICENUS wangquiſhed and 

_ put to Death by SELEUCUS. DEMETRIUS EU. 

* EU aſcends the Throne of DAMASCUS, AN- 

rd- TIOCHUS ſlain by the PARTHIANS. He tis ſuc- 

ent ceeded by PHILIP and DEMETRIUS, Fifty 

— Thouſand ZEWS killed in a Rebellion. 

u 

on 1 AVING- ſubdued Aſochis, Ptolemy 

to my of Alen. 11 made an aſſault upon Sopphoris, but 

ad inder, with in this attempt he was . and ſuſ- 

y,. frat Navgh- tained great loſs. He then led his army 

an- againſt Alexander, whom he met with in 

be- the —_———— of Aﬀlophus, adjacent to the 
de. river of Jordan, and pitched his camp oppolite to 
ing that of the enemy. The van of Alexanders army was 
the compoſed of eight thouſand of the ſoldiers called 
my Hecatontomachi, who were provided with braſen 
fa bucklers. In the front of his forces Ptolemy had 

lome warriors equipped in the ſame manner, but his 

le followers were not in general ſo well armed as their 
creat adverſaries, and they were therefore the leſs anxious 
a for an engagement. Philoſtephanus, an officer of 
ed great ſkill and experience, encouraged them to ex- 
ive pect ſucceſs. They croſſed the river; and to this 
er movement Alexander, who was ſtationed on the op- 
tly ſite ſhore, made no oppoſition, judging that he 
10 ould with leſs difficulty obtain a conqueſt if he 
12a ES 

ler 


In the Theſaurus Geograph, of Ortelius, this place is denomi- 
* nated Aſochis, or Aſſophus. . . 


could attack the enemy while they were in a ſitu- 
ation from which the river behind them would render 
a retreat impratticable. The battle was ſuſtained 
with great bravery on both fides: upon a body of 
Ptolemy's troops giving way, victory ſeemed to-fa- 
vour Alexander ; — upon the arrival of Philoſte- 
phanus with a reinforcement, the Jews were entirely - 
routed, and purſued by — till his ſoldiers were 
fatigued, and their weapons blunted by the havock 
they made. It is recorded, that thirty thouſand men 
were (lain in the encounter; and Timagenes ſays, in 
his hiſtory, thath the number was fifty thouſand. 
Great numbers were made priſoners, and the reſt 
eſcaped by flight. 

After this terrible carnage, Ptolemy Cruel a& of 
went to ſome villages belonging to the Foley. 
Jews, and commanded his foldiers to murder the 
women and children, and then to put the parts of 
their bodies into veſſels of water which were to be 

laced over fires. He had recourle to this bloody 

ratagem, in order to ſtrike terror into thoſe who 
had eſcaped by flight, by inſpiring the idea that his 
army was addicted to feed upon the fleſh of an enemy. 
This ſhocking barbarity is mentioned both by Strabo 
and Nicolaus. 

Judæa being ravaged, and Gaza ſub- 
dued, Cleopatra judged it neceflary to Cleopatra en- 
give a check to the enterpriſing ſpirit n bin 
of her fon Ptolemy; and ſhe was far- 
ther induced to this, as he had already advanced 
to the gates of Egypt, and had formed a deſign of 
uſurping the government. She muſtered both her 
military and naval forces with all poſſible diſpatch 
and appointed for her generals two Jews name: 
Chelcias and Ananias. She tranſported her molt 
valuable treaſure, her grand-children, and her laſt 
will, to the iſland of Coas. She ſent a ſtrong naval 
force and her fon Alexander to preſerve peace in 
Phcoenicia, in which province a revolt was threaten- 
ed; and ſhe went herſelf to Ptolemais, where being 
refuſed admittance, ſhe ordered the city to be al- 
faulted. Hereupon Ptolemy evacuated Syria, and 
repaired to Egypt, in the flattering expettation that 


he ſhould find that country in a defenceleſs ſtate: 


but in this attempt he was defeated; and in purſuing 
Ptolemy, Chelcias, one of the generals of Cleopatra, 
loſt his life in Cœlo-Syria. 

The queen detached a body of troops Renews a 
in purſuit of Ptolemy, who was again fg, 
driven out of his own country, and under with — 
the neceſſity of eſtabliſhing his winter der; 
quarters in Gaza. In the interim ſhe became miſtreſs 
of Ptolemais, which was taken by affault. The queen 
received preſents from Alexander, whom ſhe treated 
in a moſt gracious manner, conſidering him as a 

rince violently perſecuted, and as having no re- 
ource for relief but in herſelf. The impolicy of 
ſuffering ſuch numbers of Jews to remain dependent 
on the will of one man was urged to Cleopatra, and 
ſhe was adviſed to ſeize Alexander and his kingdom: 
but this was oppoſed by Anamas, who pleaded the 
iniquity of the meaſure, which would render her an 
object of the moſt violent deteſtativn to the honeſt 
part 
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part of the Jewiſh people. The conduct of Ananias 
proved highly agreeable to the queen; and ſhe after- 
wards renewed-a league of amity with Alexander, 
at a city of Cœlo- Syria called Scythopolis. 
8 Alexander being no longer in dread of 
' . ndtakes Ca- the power of Ptolemy, led his army againſt 
dera. Gadara, in Cœlo-Syria, which after a ſiege 
of ten months he ſubdued; he then proceeded to 
Amathon, the ſtrongeſt fort on the river Jordan 
where Theodotus, the ſon of Zeno, had depoſite 
his treaſure, and this place he reduced. Theodotus 
in revenge for the injury he had received, attacke 
the Jews by ſurprize, deſtroyed ten thouſand of them, 
and made booty of Alexander's baggage. Notwith- 
ſtanding this misfortune, the king attacked and ſub- 
dued the ſea-coaſt towns called Raphia and Anthe- 
don, to which Herod afterwards gave the name of 
Agrippiades. Cleopatra had now returned to Egypt, 
as 4 Ptolemy from Gaza to Cyprus. Alexander 
availed himſelf of this opportunity to lay ſiege to the 
city of Gaza and ravage the country, in order to re- 
venge himſelf upon the people for having formerl 
ſolicited Ptolemy to join in repulſing him. Appol- 
lodotus, attended by ten thouſand citizens and two 
thouſand mercenarics, made an intrepid fally one 
night upon the camp of the enemy, who ſuppoſing 
Ptolemy had come to the relief of the beſieged were 
reatly diſconcerted : but when day-light diſcovered 
their miſtake, they rallied and charged Appollodotus 
with ſo much fury as to kill ten thouſand of his party. 
Notwithſtanding their defeat and being threatened 
by famine, the people of Gaza determined to en- 
counter all difficulties rather than ſubmit to the ene- 
my : and they were encouraged to perſiſt in this re- 
on by Aretas, an Arabian king; but he did not 
afford the timely aſſiſtance he had promiſed them. 
Lyſimachus being envious of his own 
beighar for the great reputation he had 
acquired, barb» roufly murdered him; and 
Naughter of then with the yncurrence of his adhe- 
the citizens. rents, treacherouſly ſurrendered the city 
to Alexander. Upon entering the town, he ſeemed 
inclined to moderation: but he ſoon gave his troops 
unlimited liberty for deſtruction, and a terrible car- 
nage enſued, in which, however, as many of the 
Jews as of the people of Gaza were lain. Some of 
the inhabitants fired their own houſes, that they 
might not be plundered by the enemy; and ſome 
killed their wives and children, preferring that they 
ſhould dic in freedom rather than live in bondage. 
The ſenators were in council when Alexander en- 
teted the city, and five hundred of them fled to the 
temple of Apollo for ſanctuary, but they were all 
ſlain, and the city was pillaged, and entirely de- 
ſtroyed. Alexander now returned to Babylon, after 
having employed a year in the expedition againſt 
Gaza. 


Gaza ſurren- 
gered to Alex- 
ander, who 

mak es great 


Nearly at this period Antiochus Gry- 


Anti-chus d 

Grypbus dies, phus fell a ſacrifice to the treachery of 
— * eraclean in the nine-and-twentieth year 
cn. of his ſovereignty, and in the forty-fifth 


year of his age. He was ſucceeded in 


* 


the government by his ſon Seleucus, who commenced 
war againſt his uncle Antiochus Cyzicenus, whom he 
ſubdued in an engagement, and afterwards put to 
death. Some time after the deceaſe of Cyzicenus, 
his ſon Antiochus, ſurnamed Euſebes, was crowned 
at Arad. He declared war againſt Seleucus, whom 
he defeated and drove out of Syria. Seleucus fled 
to Cilicia ; and notwithſtanding he was received in 
a moſt friendly manner, he impoſed upon the Mop. 
ſeates the moſt oppreſſive taxes, which ſo greatly in. 
cenſed them againſt him that they ſet fire to the 
palace, wherein Seleucus and his attendants were 
conſumed. c 

During the government of Antiochus ,,.. 
Cyzicenus in Syria, a brother of Seleucus, [8 roi : 
who was alſo named Antiochus, declared fn. 
war againſt him, in which Cyzicenus loſt his life, 
He was ſucceeded in the ſovereignty by his brother 
Philip, who reigned over a part of Syria, Hereupon 
Ptolemy Lathurus advanced Demetrius Eucærus, his | 
fourth brother, to the throne of Damaſcus. Anti- 
ochus defended himſelf with ſingular bravery againſt 
his brothers : but he eſpouſed the cauſe of Laodice, 

ueen of the Galadenes, in the war againſt the Par. 
thians, by whom he was “ ſlain in battle, after having 
manifeſted himſelf a man of great intrepidity. His 
own brothers, Philip and Demetrius, ſucceeded to 
the 1 of Syria, as before obſerved. 

About this time Alexander was highly ,, 
enraged againſt the people under his com- being inſulted 
mand. On the celebration of the feaſt-of by the Je, 
the Tabernacles, it was a cuſtom among {3/3 #x thou 
the Jews to march in proceſhon, carrying ” 
boughs of palm and citron. While Alexander was 
preparing to aſſiſt in the uſual ſolemnities, the people 
threw citrons at him, called him flave, and applied 
to him other inſulting terms. Highly incenſed at this 
conduct, he cauſed {1x thouſand of the multitude to 
be ſlain: and he had a partition of wood fixed up to 
keep the crowd from the altar. He — nl 
eſteem for the Syrians, and judged it not prudent to 
rely on them : but he — the Piſidians and Cili- 
cians as mercenaries for proſecuting his ſchemes. He 
ſubdued the Arabians, rendered the Moabites and 
Galaadites tributaries, and deſtroyed Amathus, with— 
out oppoſition from Theodorus. He declared war 
againſt Obed, king of Arabia, during which he was 
ſurprized by an ambuſh in the neighbourhood of 
Gadara, in Galilee, and forced into a craggy and 
narrow paſlage, whence, with infinite difficulty, he 
retreated to Jeruſalem. A rebellion now enſued, 
which continued for the ſpace of fix years, in the 
courſe of which no leſs than fifty thouſand lives were 
loſt. The king became extremely deſirous to effett 
a reconciliation : but the more anxiety he expreſſed 
on the ſubjett, the more averſe were the people to a 
compliance. At length he aſked, by what means he 
could fatisfy them: and the reply was, that he 


— 
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„Vaillant, in his Nammi Schnckbears, endeavours to prove this 
an error of Joſephus, 
would 


Chap. XV.] 


would do it _ his own throat. They fo- 
licited the aſſiſtance of Demetrius Eucærus againſt 


Alexander. 
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ALEXANDER ts defeated by DEMETRIUS EUV. 
CRUS. ALEXANDER ſubdues BETHAMA. 
He maſſacres Eight Hundred TEWS with their 
Wives and Children. DEMETRIUY ts carried 
Priſoner to PARTIHIA, where he dies. 


— 


EMETRIUS Euczrus led an army confiſtin 
D of three thouſand horle, and forty — 
ſoot, including auxiliaries, and pitched his camp in 
the neighbourhood of Sichem. Alexander marched 
againſt him at the head of about twenty thouſaud of 
his adherents, and about fx thouſand Greek merce- 
naries. Alexander employed every ſtratagem his 
imagination could luggeſt, to ſeduce the troops of 
his adverſary to join h 
purſued by Demetrius towards the Greek merce- 
naries: but neither of them was able to ſucceed. 
The army of The armies joined battle, and Demetrius 
Alexander proved victorious. Great havock was 
«rome and made on both ſides: and the auxiliaries of 
— Alexander fought with aſtoniſhing brave- 

mM oy man of them yielding his life 
(word in hand. Alexander fled to the mountains, 
and compaſſion for his misfortunes ſoon after in- 
duced fix thouſand Jews to join him. This rein- 
forcement proved ſo alarming a circumſtance to De- 
metrius, that he retired. The reſt of the Jews con- 
tinued the war againſt Alexander, notwithſtanding 
they were vanquiſhed, and great ſlaughter was made 
among them in every engagement. At length they 
were compelled to ſeek refuge; and moſt of the Jews, 
and among them the principal men, fled to Bethama, 
where they were beſieged by Alexander, who, after 
he had ſubdued the town, carried them priſoners 
to Jeruſalem, where he exerciſed upon them the 
Horrid cruet. moſt ſhocking cruelty. He gave a treat 
ties of Alex - to his concubines in a turret which com- 
; manded an extenſive proſpett, and for 
the entertainment of his company he cauſed eight 
hundred Jews to be crucified, and the throats of their 
wives and children to be cut at the ſame time. Thus 
were the tortures of theſe unhappy vittims aggra- 
vated, by being witneſſes to the | Yin executed 
upon thoſe to whom they were connected by the ten- 
dereſt bonds. They had revolted againſt their law ful 
tovereign, invited foreign powers to ſupport them 
in rebellion, put his crown and life to the moſt im- 
minent danger, and drove him to the neceſſity of 
relinquiſhing the poſſeſſions he had obtained in the 
wars againſt the Moabites and Galaadites, as a gra- 
tuity to the king of Arabia, for declining to eſpouſe 
the cauſe of his refractory ſubjeQs: theſe, not to 
vention other circumſtances of a ſimilar kind, were 
NO. 12. 


im; and a like conduct was 


* 


horſe. 


| which was the only paſſage whereby acceſs 
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certainly an high provocation to ſeverity of puniſh- 
ment: but yet by no means ſufficient to juſtify his 
unnatural rigour. The above inſtance of cruelty 
rendered Alexander fo obnoxtrous to the Jews, that 
they diſtinguiſhed him by the 1 of“ Thra- 
cidas. About cightchoufand © e ſoldiers who had 
taken up arms againſt the king, eſcaped by night, 
and lived in retirement during the remaining part 
Alexander's reign, which he enjoyed peaceably 
aſter the inſurrettion above-mentioned had been 
quelled. 

From Judza, Demetrius marched with 
ten thouſand foot and one thouſand horſe 
to beſiege his brother Philip in the town 
of Berœa. Straton, the friend of Philip, 
who held the government of the place, 
applied to Zizus, a prince of Arabia, 
and Mithridates Sinaces, king of Parthia 
for aſſiſtance. They —— a formidable army to 
repulſe Demetrius, whoſe people being greatly dif: 
treſſed for water, and perpetually annoyed by the 
darts and arrows of the confederate powers, at 
length ſurrendered, Demetrius being taken priſoner, 
and ſent as a prefent to Mithridates, king of Parthia. 
The Antiochians who were found in the camp were 
allowed to return to Antioch. Mithridates behaved 
to his priſoner with a degree of liberality and reſpe& 
that acquired him great honour ; but being ſeized 
with illneſs, Demetrius did not long furvive. In a 
ſhort time after Demetrius had been made priſoner, 
Philip repaired to Antioch, and aſſumed the govern- 
ment of the Syrian dominions. While he was en- 
paged in an expedition againſt the Parthians, his 

rother Antiochus, otherwiſe called Dionyſius, pro- 
cured himſelf to be inveſted with the fovercignty of 
Damaſcus. Upon receiving intelligence of this 
event, Philip immediately repaired to the c ty, where 
he gained admittance by means of Milekus, who was 
governor of the fort, and depoſed Antiochus. He 
offered no gratuity to Mileſius, left it ſhould be ima- 


— that he had been admitted into the town 
t 


rough bribery, rather than the authority of his 
name and charatter: and for this'neglett that officer 
ſeized an opportunity of revenge. While Philip was 
engaged in his uſual exerciſes and diverſions at the 
circus, Mileſius ſhut the gates of the city againſt him, 
and determined again to receive Antiochus; who 
upon gaining information of what had. happened; 
marched out of Arabia, and entered Judæa with an 
army of eight thouſand foot, and eight hundred 
Hereupon Alexander cauſed a 
ditch to be cut of conſiderable depth, ex- 
tending from Caparſaba, which is now 
called Antipatris, to the ſea of Joppa, 


A terrible en- 
counter de- 
tweenAlezane. 
der and Antio- 
chus; wheres 
in the army 
of the latter is 
routed, and . 


could be gained to the town. He alſo 
himſelf flain, 


erefted a wall of conſiderable length, and 


® The Thracians being remarkable for a cruelty of diſpoſition, 
according to Thucydides, and other hiſtorical writers, : 
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a number of towers, compoſed of wood. Antiochus 
ſet fire to theſe wooden fortifications, by which means 
he gained a paſſage into Arabia. He proceeded to 
engage the enemy, who gave way on his firſt attack ; 
but they ſoon after advanced with ten thouſand horle, 
and Antiochus encountered them with great vigour, 
and a bloody conteſt enſued. Antiochus had ſo 
greatly the advantage, that he conſidered himſelf ſe- 
cure of victory: but obſerving one of the wings in 
danger of being overpowered, he eagerly preſſed to 
its relief, but in the attempt it was his fortune to be 
lain. The troops were ſo diſpirited by the death of 
their leader, that they fled in — to Cana, 
where the majority of them periſhed for want of food. 
Merely from a principle of oppoſition to Ptolemy, 
the ſon of Mennzus, the people of Damaſcus eledted 
Aretus to ſucceed Antiochus Dionyſius in the go- 
vernment of Cœlo-Syria. He led an army into Ju- 
dza, vanquiſhed Alexander in the neighbourhood of 
Addida, and after having concluded a treaty with 
him, returned to Damaſcus. 

Alexander Alexander ſubdued the eity of Dion by 
ſubdues ſeve- affault. After this enterprize he pro- 
ral Place. ceeded to Eſſa, where Zeno had depoſited 
all his valuable treaſure: he environed the place 
with three walls, after which he reduced it by aſſault. 
He then marched againſt Gaulana, Seleucia, the Vale 
of Antiochus, and the fortreſs of Gamala, which places 
he alſo conquered by ſtorm. Many accuſations of 
mal- adminiſtration having been exhibited againſt De- 
metrius, Alexander deprived him of the regal au- 
thority. After having employed three years in the 
above expeditions, Alexander condudted his arm 
back to Jeruſalem; and the Jews received him — 
the warmeſt congratulations, expreſſing a perfect ſa- 
tisfaction in his conduct, which had brought their 
affairs into ſo proſperous a train. 
At this period the Jews were in poſſeſ- 


Ex tenſi ve do- - - 
3 the ſion of many c derable places in Syria, 
WS. 


Idumæa, and neœnicia: as Apollonia, 
Joppa, Jamnia, Azotus, Gaza, Anthedon, Raphia, 
Roinocura, and the tower of Straton, on the ſea-coaſt. 
In the inland part of Idumæa, they had Adora, Ma- 
rifla, Samaria, and the mountains of Carmel ang 
Itabyr, Scythopolis, Gadara, Gaulanitis, Seleucia, 
and Gabala: in the country of the Moabites, Eſſe- 
bon, Medaba, Lemba, Oron, Thelithon, and Zara: 
and in Cilicia, Aulon, and Pella. The laſt- mentioned 
city was deſtroyed in conſequence of the inhabitants 
having refuſed to adopt the laws and cuſtoms of the 
Jews, who poſſeſſed many places in Syria, which we 
Have not particularized. 

Alexander's Towards the concluſion of his reign, 
fickneſs and Alexander became violently addicted to 
— intemperance, the conſequence of which 
was a quartan ague. He was afflicted with this diſ- 
temper for three years, during which ſpace he till 
continued his attention to the affairs of government 


Card. Noris, in his book de Epocha Sy romaced. calls this 
place Gamala, T 5 5 | 
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and the army: but his exceſſes, and the cares an. 
nexed to his ſtation, at length produced his death, 
which happened on the frontiers of the Geraſens, 
during the ſiege of the caſtle of Ragaba, ſituated on 
the other ſide the river Jordan. | 

The queen Alexandra judging her con- ni; queen, 
ſort beyond the poſlibility of recovery, lmenatian 
gave way to the violence of grief, and la- Wen. 
mented the miſerable ſituation to which herſelf and 
children would be reduced by his death. © My he. 
loved huſband, (ſaid ſhe) what will be the fate of 
your wife and children if we are deprived of your 
protection, and left to the mercy of your moſt inve. 
terate foes!” To this Alexander replied, © I particu- 
larly requeſt that you follow the advice I am about 
to give: as the only effectual means to ſecure a peace. 
able ſucceſſion to yourſelf and children, keep my de. 
ceaſe profoundly ſecret from the army till the caſtle 
{hall be faked ; then repair in triumph to Jeruſa- 
lem with the news of victory; and let your princi 
pal care be to ingratiate yourſelf into the eſteem of 
the Phariſces; for your character will receive its 
colour from the intereſt you form with that ſect, to 
whole opinions thoſe of the multitude are entirely 
ſubſervient. The popular clamour againſt me has 
been raiſed by an oppoſition to them. On your ar- 
rival at Jeruſalem, ſend for the 1 men among 
the Phariſees, expoſe my corple before them, and ſay, 
that from a veneration of their piety and juſtice, you 
reſign the body cither to be allowed the ceremony of 
interment, or be treated with contempt and indignit 
in return for my paſt unworthy conduct, as their dit- 
cretion ſhall dictate ; and aſſure them, that in this, 
and all other matters of a public nature, you will ob- 
ſerve an implicit obedience to their authority. Fol- 
low this counſel, and my remains will infallibly re- 
ceive the honours of a magnificent funeral; and 
yourſelf and your offspring will be eſtabliſhed in the 
dignities of the royal ſtation.” Having concluded 
this ſpeech, Alexander expired, in the twenty- 
ſeventh year of his ſovereignty, and in the forty- 
ninth of his age. 


CHAP. XYL 


HYRCANUS, the eldeſt Son of ALEXANDER, it 
advanced to the pontiſicate. ARISTOBULUS leads 
an Army againſt PTOLEMY. The Siege of PT0- 
LEMAIS by TIGRANES, King of ARMENIA. 
MITHRIDATES vanquiſhed by LUCULLUS. The, 
Forts belonging to Queen ALEXANDRA ſubmit to 
ARISTOBULUS, whoſe Wife and Children ſhe 
impriſons. ALEXANDRA dies. f 


TY E caſtle being fubdued, the queen, 
in conformity to the direttion of her 
late huſband, delivered the body to the will of the 
Phariſees, to be diſpoſed of as they ſhould Pi | 
judge expedient, and ſubmitted the edutiniFeancs 
entirely 


Alexandr1 od. 
tains the good 


ES OF THE JEWS. 


—— 
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entirely to their direction. This conduct acquired 
Alexandra the warmeſt friendſhip of the Phariſees, 
who had hitherto been her moſt inveterate enemies: 
they harangued the multitude, highly extolling the 
merits of Alexander, and lamenting the loſs of fo 
excellent a ſovereign; and their diſcourſe had ſuch 
an effett upon the people, that they determined to 
obſerve his funeral with a magnificence ſuperior to 
what had been-known on any former occaſion. 

Hyrcanus Alexander left two ſons, the elder of 
nel e he Whom was named Hyrcanus, and the other 
high-prieft= * Ariſtobulus; but the regal dignity he be- 
__ queathed to his queen Alexandra. Hyr- 
canus was not qualified for affairs of ſtate, being na- 
turally * to a life of caſe. Ariſtobulus was of 
an active and intrepid diſpoſition. The diſapproba- 
tion which the queen expreſſed of the adminiſtration 
during the life of her huſband, obtained her the fa- 
vour of the people. Through her interc{t Hyrcanus 
was appointed to the office of high-prieſt : this dil- 
tinction was not given him on account of his ſeni— 
ority to Ariſtobulus, but on the conſideration that he 
— 4 be governed with the leaſt 1 Though 
the government was conducted under the authority 
of the queen's name, ſhe was a mere inſtrument to the 
Phariſees, to whoſe will ſhe exatted a ſtrict obedi- 
ence in her ſubjetts. The traditions and ordinances 
of the Pharilees, which had been ſuppreſſed by her 
father-in-law, ſhe cauſed to be revived, at the in- 
ſtance of this ſea, who allo obtained her concur- 
rence to the return of exiles, and ſuch other meaſures 
as they were inclined to effect. She conſiderably 
augmented her own troops, and had a mercenary 
army 1n conſtant pay. 
. this laſt, and ſome other particular 
kerities of Inſtances, ſhe atted independent of the 
tie hanſees, Phariſees. Her great power rendered her 
ſo formidable to the neighbouring ſtates, that they 
ſent her hoſtages as a ſecurity for not committing 
acts of hoſtility. The Phariſees were perpetually 
urging the queen to acts which fomented diſorders 
in the government. They became exceedingly im- 
portunate for vengeance to be executed upon thoſe 
who had adviſed taking away the lives of the eight 
hundred Jews, of whom we have already ſpoken. 
In compliance with their requeſt, Diogenes was put 
to death, and after him many others. At 


Romonftrance - — 

of Arittobu- length the leading men among thoſe who 
lus and is were preſecuted by the Phariſces repaired 
adherents . . - 
dend them, to the queen, Ariſtobulus being at their 


head; and his-countenance manifeſted the 
abhorrence he entertained of the public meaſures. 
The adherents of Ariſtobulus repreſented to the 
queen, that in the utmoſt extremity of danger they 
had preſerved an uniform loyalty to their late ſove- 
reign, who had generouſly rewarded their ſervices : 
and they ſupplicated, that ſince they had eſcaped 
the perils of war, they might not be ſacrificed tothe 
malevolence and treachery of their domeſtic ene- 


mies. They added, that if their perſerutors would 
proceed no further in their ſanguinary purpoſe, from 
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a reſpect to their ſuperiors, they would ſuppreſs 
future complaints on what had been already perpe- 
trated. They requeſted that if their adverſaries 
were 1 to continue their cruelties, the queen 
would allow them to withdraw, ſaying they would 
rather yield their lives in the palace than retire from 
her juriſdiction without her conſent. They obſerved, 
that to countenance the declared enemies of her de- 
ceaſed conſort, at the expence of his approved 
friends, would be a ſevere reproach upon her ma- 
jeſty's honour; and Aretas, the Arabian king, and 
other hoſtile powers, would enjoy a peculiar plea- 
ſure upon learning that ſhe had driven from her 
court the men who had been fo formidable, that 
their very names had formerly ſtruck them with ter- 
ror. They ſaid, that if ſhe was determined to yield 
every conſideration to the ambition of the Phariſees, 
they had only to ſolicit her majeſty, to grant them per- 
miſlion to retire into caſtles and garriſons, where 
they would terminate a miſerable exiſtence, honour- 
ably ſharing the common calamities which ſeemed to 
await the friends of the deceaſed king. 

Theſe expoſtulations drew tears from the auditors, 
who invoked the ghoſt of Alexanderto compaſſionate 
thoſe who had been flain, and thoſe whom it was ap- 

rehended would experience a ſimilar fate. Ariſto- 
— {poke with the moſt freedom on the public 
caule, and he was the leaſt reſerved in uttering re- 
roaches upon his mother. The people who were ſo 
— oppreſſed were themſelves the cauſe of the 
calamities they experienced, by veſting the go- 
vernment in the hands of an impetuous and vin- 
dictive woman, notwithſtanding the empire might. 
_— been legally conſigned to a ſucceſſorof the male 
ine. 

Being greatly embarraſſed by the con- 
dutt of the malecontents, the queen 
judged ſhe could not adopt a more expe- 
dient meaſure than that of appointing them 
to retire to ſeveral garriſons and places of 
{trength : but it was ſtipulated that they 
ſhould not enter Hyrcamia, Alexandrias, | 
and Machæras, in winch places ſhe had depoſited her 
jewels and other valuable treaſure. Soon after this, 
ſhe ſent Ariſtobulus at the head of an army to oppoſe 
Ptolemy, ſurnamed Mennæus, near Damaſcus, he 
being a turbulent prince, and excecdingly vexa- 
tious to his neighbours: but he returned without. 
effecting any conſiderable enterpriſe. 

While affairs remained in this ſituation, 1, cu ef 
Alexandra received intelligence that Ti- Tigranes 
granes, king of Armenia, had marched an, inte sy- 
immenſe army into Syria, and that his de- — 
ſign was to penetrate into Judza. In con- 
ſequence of this alarming intelligence, the queen 
diſpatched an embaſſy, charged io make. compli- 
ments and preſent gifts to Tigranes, who was then 
encamped before Ptolemais. The queen Selene, 
otherwiſe named Cleopatra, who held the govern-. 
ment of Syria, animated her ſubjetts to oppoſe the 
operations of Tigranes. 'Fhe ambaſſadors ſent by 

| | Alexandra 


The queen 
gives the diſ- 
comented 
Phariſcesſe- 
veral ſtrong - 
places, reſerve, 
ing others to 
herſelf. g 
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Alexandra on the part of the whole Jewiſh people, 
were favourably received, and Tigranes aſſured them 
of a friendly dif oſition, acknowledging that he con- 
ſidered himſelf highly honoured by the queen's ſend- 
ing an embaſly to him at ſo great a diſtance. Tigra- 
nes {ſubdued Ptolemais, ed | immediately after that 
enterprize received information that Mithridates 
having been routed and purſued by Lucullus, had 
fled into Siberia ; and that Lucullus being unable to 
overtake him, had marched into Armema, where he 
was then committing great devaſtation. Hereupon 
Tigranes drew off his army, and reſolved to provide 
for the ſafety of his own dominions. 

1 Alexandra being ſeized with a dange- 
forms a teſign rous illneſs, Ariſtobulus judged that he 


— obrining ſhould not meet a more favourable oppor- 
mel.  tunity for executing the deſigns he had 


formed. Accompanied only by one at- 
tendant, he went privately by night to the forts and 
caſtles where the friends of his late father reſided. 
He was greatly diſſatisfied with the conduct of his 
mother; and he became uneaſy upon reflecting, that 
if death ſhould be the conſequence of her preſent 
don the whole family would he at the mercy 
of the Phariſees, who had an abſolute authority over 
their creature Hyrcanus, the next in ſucceſſion to 
the government, and that he was totally unqualified 
for executing a public truſt. He communicated his 
purpoſe only to his wife, whom leaving, with his 
children, at Jeruſalem, he repaired to Agada, where 
an inhabitant of diſtinguiſhed rank, named Galates, 
gave him a liberal reception. On the day after that 
of his departure, his abſence was obſerved by Alex- 
andra, who, however, entertained no idea of his in- 
tention, till ſhe was informed that ſeveral fortreſſes 
had ſubmitted to him. For when one place had ac- 
cepted his propoſals, the example was immediately 
followed by the reſt. The queen and her party were 
thrown into the utmoſt e {ternation, judging Ariſ- 
tobulus to be a man qualified to ſucceed in the enter- 

riſe he had undertaken; and thev were further 
alarmed by the dreadful apprehenſion that they 


— — — 


X 


ſhould be called to a ſevere account for the harhari. 
ties they had exerciſed upon his friends. The wif. 
and children of Ariſtobulus were ſeized, and con. 
fined under a ſtrong guard in the citadel adjacent to 
the temple. The people repaired in great The rapid in. 
bodies to the prifice, who in fifteen days creaſe of hi 
was maſter of two and twenty caſtles. He . 
ſpeedily aſſembled an army from Mount Libanus 
Trachonitis, and the neighbouring powers, who were 
readily inclined to ſupport the ſtronger party, from 
the expettation of the advantage they ſhould derive 
by aſſiſting in the eſtabliſhment of a new king. 
Hyrcanus and the elders requeſted that the queen 
would give direttions as to the meaſures they were to 
purſne. They informed her of the great power of 
Ariſtobulus, ſaying their ſituation was deſperate, but 
that though ruin was to enſue, they could not att 
without her concurrence. She rephed, that the ſtate 
of her mind and body rendered her wholly incapable 
of the cares of government, which ſhe reſigned en- 
tirely to their management : adding, that there waz 
no deficiency either of men or money. Death of 
Having delivered theſe words, ſhe ex- Alexandra. 
pired, in the ſeventy-third year of her age, and in 
the ninth of her reign. 

Alexandra was a woman highly ambiti- yer chance. 
ous of honour and command, and fo par- ter. 
ticularly aſſiduous in the diſpatch of public buſineſi 
that ſhe may ſerve as a worthy example to rulers of 
the other ſex. She attended to preſent circumſtan- 
ces, without vainly endeavouring to penetrate into 
futurity. She was moderate in the exerciſe of her 
authority, and lived in high reputation for juſtice 
and integrity. After her — the errors of her 
government were conſpicuous in the calamities ex. 
perienced by the royal family. The queen having 
choſen the enemies of her houſe for her adviſers, is 
to be Jultly attributed as the cauſe of the misfortunes 
which followed. During her reign, however, ſhe 
preſerved the government in uninterrupted tran- 
quillity. 


XIV. 


Containing the HISTORY of the TRANSACTIONS, from the YEAR of the 
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. 
HYRCANUS defeated by ARISTOBULUS. An 


Accommodation between them. 


YRCANUS entered on the office of high- 

pric in the third year of the Olympiad one 

| undred and ſeventy-ſeven, when Q. Hor- 
tenſius, and Q. Metellus Creticus were conſuls. 


I, : 


Ariſtobulus inſtantly prepared to attack him, and a 
battle was fought near Jericho, in which Hyrcanus 
was routed, many of his troops deſerting to the op- 
poſite party, and himſelf obliged to take refuge in 
the citadel, where, by the command of the mother of 
Ariſtobulus, his wife and children were impriſoned: 
the reſt of Hyrcanus's troops ſought for ſafety ur 

e 


he 


Chap. II.) 


THE ANTIQUITIES OF THE JEWS. 
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he verge of the temple, but in a little while were in- | 


Juced to ſubmit. The paſſions of the brothers bein 
at length cooled, they —— agreed that the pol- 
ſeſſion of the government ſhould be ſecured to Aril- 
tobulus, while Hyrcanus ſhould enjoy his private 
fortune in the manner moſt agreeable to himſelf. 
This agreement was ſigned in the temple, and vali- 
dated - the ceremonies of joining hands, pledging 
their public faith, and embracing each other in -the 
icht of all the aſſembly: and this being done, Aril- 
bulus departed to his palace, and Hyrcanus to his 
private apartments in the ſame building. 

Among the adherents of Hyrcanus was 
a certain Idumæan, named Antipater, 
who was a mortal foe to Ariſtobulus. He 
was a man of fortune, of an attive but li- 
tigious diſpoſition; and from an enmity which had 
long ſubſiſted between him and Ariſtobulus, he ſought 
to — the latter in the opinion of the people, by 
every poſſible method of calumny and detrattion ; 
and at length ſo far prevailed, as to excite their jea- 
louſy and fear of him. Antipater uſed to inſinuate 
how unreaſonable it was that the elder brother ſhould 
be ſuperſeded by the younger, to the excluding him 
from his government and birthright; and hinted, 
that it was a diſgrace to the many noble Jews who 
permitted ſuch an aſſumption of power. In the ſame 
manner he talked to Hyrcanus, whom he adviſedto 
ſecrete himſelf, ſince the oppolite party could not 
but have a deſign on his life, knowing that his bro- 
ther was not ſafe while he lived. Hyrcanus was a 
man of an unſuſpetting diſpoſition, on whom this 
diſcourſe 5 to have little effect; but his bro- 
ther Ariſtobulus was of warm and violent paſſions. 
Antipater perceived that his inſinuations 


Anti pater 

irs up the 
Jews agaialt 
Ariſtoulus. 


He applies to 
Mo be- did not operate on Hyrcanus as he wiſhed: 
ee but he ſtill urged him to avoid his brother, 


* till at length he prevailed on him to offer 
his friendſhip and ſervices to Aretas, king of Arabia, 
and claim his protection in return; and this advice 
appeared the more reaſonable, as Arabia was adja- 
cent to Judæa. This reſolution being made, Anti- 
pater repaired to Aretas, and having obtained his 
oath not to deliver Hyrcanus into 'the hands of his 
enemies, he returned to him with an account of the 
ſucceſs of his expedition. Having remained a little 
while at Jeruſalem, he condutted Hyrcanus out of 
the city by night, and, making long journies, 
brought him ſafe to the city of Petra, where the 
court of Aretas was kept. He now exerted all his 
influence with the _ to eſtabliſh Hyrcanus in his 


Aretas pro- 2 right; and, at length, by pre- 
miſes des ents and arguments, induced him to con- 
dee, ſent. At the ſame time Hyrcanus pro- 


miſed that if, through the king's means, he ſhould 

be ſettled in his government, he would reſtore the 

ou cities which his father - had taken from the 
rabians. 


HA 
ARISTOBULUS defeated by ARETAS, who drives 


18. 


— — — — 


him to the Temple, and aſſaults him there. The 
Es retire to EGYPT, to celebrate the Feaſt of 
unleavened Bread. ONIAS ſtoned to Death. 


RETAS, encouraged by the pro- 


miſes of Hyrcanus, collected an — 
army of fifty thouſand cavalry and infan- dulus, and 
try, with which he marched againſt Ariſto- R 


bulus, whom he ſoon overcame; and 
many of his troops deſerting to Hyrcanus, he retreat- 
ed to Jeruſalem, to which place Aretas purſued him, 
and attacked him in the temple; moſt of the people, 
except the prieſts, now taking the part of Hyrcanus; 
while Aretas, with his Jewiſh, as well as Arabian 
forces, preſſed on with the utmoſt alacrity. As the 
feaſt of unleavened bread approached, at the time 
this war was depending, the principal Jews retired 
into Egypt; and at this period Onias, a holy man, 
— himſelf, in the expettation of a civil war. 
The Jews, impreſſed with an idea of the piety of 
Onias, intreated him, that, as his prayers had for- 
merly delivered them from famine, he would now 
denounce a curſe on Ariſtobulus and his people, 
that they might be freed from the miſeries of war. 
Onias heſitated ; but the people repeatedly urgin 

him, he ſtood up in the midſt of them, and aid 
* Thou, O God, art the King of kings; and ſince 
it ſo happens, that we who now ſtand before thee are 
thy people, and thy prieſts are thoſe who are be- 
ſieged in the temple, I humbly intreat that thou 
wouldeſt not liſten to the prayers of either party to 
deſtroy the other!” Thus ſaying, a ſet o, ber his 
of villainous Jews ſtoned him to death ; piety and 


| and his barbarous murder was avenged in philanthropy, 


the following manner. During the attack ?* 9 dach. 
© 


of the temple, the time of the feaſt of unleavened 
bread arrived, when it was cuſtomary for the Jews to 
offer a number of ſacrifices : but the parties beſieged 
being deficient, defired the others to ſupply them ; 
and a thouſand drachmas, ready money, for each 
beaſt, was the agreed price. The prieſts and Ariſtobu- 
lus let down this money in a bag, from the wall of the 
temple : but when the aſſailants had received it, they 
refuſed to deliver the beaſts for ſacrifice, thus not 
only robbing men, but defrauding God of the facn-' 
fice intended for his ſervice. Ga this infamous con- 
duct the prieſts united in prayer, that God would 
not permit the crime to eſcape without 1 
An immediate judgment was the conſequence of 
their N a violent tempelt deſcended, which 
cut off the fruits of the earth throughout 'the- pro- 
vince : ſo that fifteen drachmas was the price of a 
ſingle meaſure of wheat. ; 

At this period Pompey being kept in £,...,.. we 
Armenia, in conſequence of a war with Roman gene- 
Tigranes, diſpatched Scaurus into Syria, -a fat into 


who arriving at Damaſcus, found that la 


pouſes the 


Metellus and Lollius had lately made cap- interrit of 
ture of that city, and therefore proceeded Wieda. 
towards Judza. While he was on his way thither, 
an embaſſador arrived ſrom Hyrcanus, and another 
from Ariſtobulus, each to treat of an alliance offen- 
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five and defenſive: and they each offered four hun- 
dred talents as the terms. Scaurus, on conſideration 
of the whole matter, accepted the offer of Ariſtobu- 
lus, and directed Aretas to retire from the ſiege of 
Jeruſalem, upon pain of being deemed an enemy to 
Rome. Scaurus now returned to Damaſcus, while 
Ariſtobulus advanced with his army againſt Aretas 
and Hyrcanus, whom he attacked and conquered in 


a place called Papyron, killing ſeven thouſand of 


their men, among whom was Cæphalis, the brother 
of Antipater. 


" * 


CHAP. II. 


The Acceptance of Bribes charged on GABINIUS and 
'SCAURUS. The Diſpute between HY RCANUS 
and ARISTOBULUS heard before POMPEY, who 
poſtpones the Settlement of it: and ARISTOBULUS 
retires to DAA. 8 


3 \ N T HEN Pompey was on his way to 
| 2 : Damaſcus bd Cœlo-Syria, embaſ- 
_ w fſadors attended him with preſents from 


Syria, Judza, and Egypt. In particular, 
Ariſtobulus ſent him a golden vine, valued at five 
hundred talents, of which Strabo gives the following 
account: A preſent was made to Pompey, from 
Egypt, of a crown weighing four hundred pieces of 
gold; and from Judza another preſent, of a golden 
vine or garden, which received the name of Delight. 
Embaſſadors made theſe preſents ; and in the temple 
of Jupiter Capitolinus, at Rome, I ſaw the vine, in- 
ſcribed Alexander, king of the Jews.“ It was al- 
lowed to have been ſent by Ariſtobulus, prince of 
the Jews, and was eſtimated at five hundred talents.” 

Pompey hears Pompey ” 
the cauſe be- 
een the wo nus, and Nicodemus from Ariſtobulus, 


brothers. 

former with embezzling three, and the latter four 
hundred talents. Pompey undertook to hear this 
cauſe, and appointed the parties to attend him. 
The ſpring advancing, Pompey marched towards 
Damatcis in his way to which he deſtroyed Apamia, 
a fort belonging to Antiochus Cyzicenus. He like- 
wife adverted to the conduct of Ptolemy Mennæus, 
a bad man ; who was, however, permitted to redeem 
his life by paying a thouſand talents, which were 
diſtributed among the troops of 3 This 
prince next razed the fort of Lycias (poſſeſſed by 
Silas the Jew), and proceeded through Heliopolis and 
Chalcis, to Cœlo-Syria, and thence from Bella to 
Damaſcus, where the diſpute between the Jews and 
their princes was to be heard. Hyrcanus and Ariſto- 
bulus charged each other, and the common people 
oppoſed both; faying, © They ought not to be go- 
verned by kings, but prieſts, agreeable to the laws 
of their country.” They acknowledged that the two 
brothers were Ke nded from the line of prieſthood; 


now attended by other | 
embaſſadors, 2. Antipater from Hyrca- | 


who charged Gabinius and Scaurus, the | 


P ESTES — _ _ — 


but inſiſted, that their view was to overturn the g0- 
vernment and enſlave-the people. 
. Hyrcanus pleaded, that, though he was Plea of Hy. 
the elder brother, Ariſtobulus had uſurp- cw. 
ed his rank and eſtate, contrary to juſtice, had roh. 
bed him of his birth-right, and reduced him to a de. 
pendence on his own bounty. He repreſented him 
as a man diſpoſed to haraſs his —— both by 
land and ſea; and inſiſted, that the violence of his 
* was what enraged the people againſt him. 

The plea of Ariſtobulus was, that no Defence « 
view to uſurp the authority had deprived Ariſtobulw, 
Hyrcanus of his title or dignity : but that he was ſe 
aſide from ruling, on the ſcore of incapacity for go. 
vernment, the people in general holding him in con- 
tempt. For my part (ſaid Ariſtobulus) I had no 
choice but to aſſume the government, or venture 
its being transferred to another family; and with 
regard to the title of king, I held it only as I re- 
ceived it from my father Alexander.” Theſe 
things he offered to prove by the teſtimony of a ſet 
of gaudy courtiers, whoſe evidence ſeemed fit only 
to be rejetted by men of calm and temperate diſpo- 
ſitions. N 

On hearing both ſides, Pompey ſeemed e mater 


to be of opinion, that Ariſtobulus had referred by 
been too haſty in his proceedings; but, fta 


for the preſent, he diſmiſſed both parties, 
romiſing that when he had reduced the 
abathæans, he would return and confider the 
buſinefs farther; but he enjoined them to behave 
eaceably in the mean time, and, leſt Ariſtobulus 
ould interrupt him in his journey, diſmiſſed him 
with reſpectful compliments: but the latter, regard- 
leſs of what Pompey had promiſed, departed to 
Dehon, and from thence to Judza. 


CHAF. Iv. 


POMPEY in a rage marches againſt ARISTOBU- 
LUS, who delivers up the Caſtles in his Poſſeſſion, 
and retreats to TFERUSALEM, towards which 
place POMPEY follows him. 


PO PEM vas ſo exaſperated at the pro- 
. ceedings of Ariſtobulus, that he com- 
bined the army he had deſtined againſt the 
Nabatheans, with thoſe forces he Pad raiſed he purſues to 
in Damaſcus and other parts of Syria, and Jui=+ 
his Roman legions, and purſued him through Pella and 
Scythopolis, till he arrived at Coroe, in the centerof 
Judza, where he learnt that Ariſtobulus was retired to 
a ſtrong caſtle named Alexandrion, at the ſummit of a 
mountain. From this place he ſummoned him 0 
come down, which, in dread of a' war with the 
Romans, his friends adviſed him to comply with. 
They now held a conference on the ſubjett of the 
diſpute between the brothers, after which Ariſtobu- 
lus obtamed — 1A permiſhon to retire to the 
caſtle ; a fayour which he frequently aſked, by way 
ol 


Revenge of 
Pompey 
agaiuſt Ariſto- 
bulus, whom 


Chap. V.] 


of obtaining his end, by keeping on good terms with 
pompey: yet this did not prevent his putting himſelf 
in the beſt poſture of defence, leſt the latter ſhould 
declare for his brother. Some time after- 


Aritobulus . - 
jlivers ww Wards Pompey commanded him to deliver 
tis catles'. up his caſtles, and to ſignify to the go- 
*** vernor thereof, the royal will, that no 


heſitation might be made. Ariſtobulus obeyed this 
order, but was ſo chagrined thereat, that he departed 
immediately to Jeruſalem, to make 1 for 
a war which he now thought inevitable. In a little 
time Pompey followed him at the head of his army; 
but, while on his march, received an expreſs from 
Pontus, informing him that Pharnaces had ſlain his 
Other Mithridates. 
The terms of The firſt place Pompey encamped at 
ariftobulus was Jericho, and the next day he pro- 
xcepted, but ceeded towards Jeruſalem. By this time 
"Nel with, Ariſtobulus, who had regretted his former 
conduct, went out to meet Pompey, to 
whom he offered a ſum of money, with the command 
of the city, and whatever other gratification he might 
wiſh, ſo that a war could but be prevented. Theſe 
terms were accepted by Pompey, who diſpatched 
Gabinius, with ſome troops, to the city, to receive 
the offered money: but his endeavours were fruit- 
leſs; for the gates of the city were ſhut on his ap- 
proach, and it was urged, that the ſoldiers would not 
abide by the ſtipulation. This behaviour ſo enraged 
Pompey, that he advanced to Jeruſalem, and diretted 
that Ariſtobulus ſhould be guarded in the ſtricteſt 


manner. 


Af. V. 


The Citizens of FERUSALEM divided. A Peace 
propoſed, but rejected. The Temple aſſaulted and 
taken, FERUSALEM made tributary to the 
ROMANS. ARISTOBULUS carried Priſoner 
to ROME by POMPEY. 


Oppoſite par- URING the time that Pompey la 
ves in the D before the town, the citizens Hows. 
T- divided in opinion how to att. The 


friends of Ariſtobulus broke down the bridge between 
the temple and the city, having firſt poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of the former; while the adherents of Pompey 
admitted his army, and gave the city and palace into 
his hands. Piſo, his licKenant being ſent to take 
poſſeſſion of them, fortified the buildings near the 
temple. This being done, Pompey made an offer 
of peace, which being rejected, he prepared for an 
aſſault; Hyrcanus ſupplying him with all things that 
vere neceflary. Pompey propoſed to begin on the 
north ſide of the temple, which was the weakeſt part: 
but this was encompaſſed by a ditch, and guarded 

y high towers. Crags and precipices prevented all 
pallage on the city- ſide, as the bridge was down: but 
the Romans, with amazing labour, filled the ditch 
vich timber and other materials, and raiſed ramparts 
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ſo high, that they played large ſtones on the walls of 
the temple. But the ſabbath of the Jews intervening, _ 

ave the Romans an advantage; for on that day, 
t 1 law allowed them to repel force by force, 
yet they durſt not work, even to hinder the opera- 
tions of their enemies. The Romans cr that 
no i 5 7 was made on the ſabbath, ny oyed 
that day 1n preparation for the attack on the follow- 
ing. This will ſerve to prove the high yeneration 
the Jews have for their religion and laws, from which 
even the dread of death cannot induce them to 


* 
hen the ſiege had continued about che temple 
two months, the temple was taken on a taken by af- 
faſt-· day, in the hundred and ſeventy-ninth fult and's 
Olympiad, during the conſulſhip of C. Een. 
Antonius, and M. T. Cicero. On enter- 
ing the place the enemy made a general maſſacre; 
but even this cruelty did not deter thoſe at the altar 
from proceeding in their devotions, as they deemed 
it preferable to fall into the hands of an inveterate 
foe, than to abandon the rights of their religion. 
Theſe fatts are atteſted by Strabo, Nicolaus of Da- 
maſcus, the Roman hiſtorian Livy, and others who 
have written of the life and attions of Pompey. The 
enemy attacked the great tower with engines and 
batteries, and having made a breach in a wall adja- 
cent to it, the tower fell to the ground. The breach 
being made, the enemy crouded in at it; among the 
firſt of whom were Cornelius Fauſtus, the fon of 
Sylla, Furius and Fabius, each with diſtinct parties. 
The place was covered with dead bodies, ſome of 
which were ſlain by the Romans, while many of the 
Jews killed each other: ſome threw themſelves from 
the walls, others fired the houſes, rather than be wit- 
neſs to the barbarities that were prattiſed. About 
twelve thouſand Jews fell in this action, though but 
few of the Romans. Among the priſoners was Ab- 
ſalom, the uncle and father-in-law of Ariſtobulus. 
A number of perſons now entered the holy places, 
where none but the prieſts had ever been before ; 
among whom were Pompey and his attendants, who 
found a table of gold, cups and a candleſtick of the 
ſame metal; perfumes, incenſe, and, in the treaſury, 
about two thouſand talents. Theſe things, Pious beha- 
however, he deemed holy, and from mo- viourof Pom- 
tives of piety forbore to touch them, but *7 
ordered the officers of the temple to cleanſe the 
place on the following day, and offered ſacrifices in 
the accuſtomed manner. He reinſtated Hyrcanus 
in the office of high-prieſt, cauſed the incendiaries 
who promoted the war to be executed, and rewarded, 
according to their merits, Fauſtus, and others who 
had behaved valiantly in the attack, He une 
rendered Jeruſalem tributary to the Ro- made wiburs- 
mans, and reduced to allegiance thoſe dhe Ro- 
towns in Cœlo- Syria which were poſſe ſſed 
by the Jews, whom he confined to their antient 
boundaries. Gadara he cauſed to be rebuilt, in 
compliment to his freedman, Demetrius, who was 
boru there, and gave up to their former mhabitants 
the towns of Hippon, Cevihopolis, Dian, Samaria, 
Mariſſa, 
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Mariſſa, Azotus, Jamnia, Arcthuſa, and other 2 


in the interior parts of the country: but Gaza, Joppa, 
Dora, and Straton's-Tower, being all on the coaſt, 
he made them free ports, and added them to the pro- 
vince. In future time Straton's-Tower took the name 
of Cæſarca, on its being rebuilt by Herod. 

be feud be- The ruin of Jeruſalem, and the loſs of 
on the liberty of the Jews to the Romans, is 
doe of the to be dated from the quarrel between 
wiſh lavery Hyrcanus and Ariſtobulus; as the Jews 
ad mior- were compelled to reſtore to the Syrians 
e what they had taken in war, to pay above 
ten thouſand talents to the Romans, — had the 
mortification to ſee the ſovereign authority tranſ— 
ferred to the meaneſt of the people, which had hither- 
to remained with the prieſts. 

The war being ended, Pompey afligned the go- 
vernment of — even to Euphrates, and the 
borders of Egypt, to Scaurus, with whom he left two 
legions of Roman troops; departing himſelf to Rome, 
having Ariſtobulus, with his ſons Alexander and An- 
tigonus, and two of his daughters priſoners: but 
Alexander found means to effect his eſcape. 

Scaurus marching towards Pctra, the 
chief place in Arabia, found the country 
ſo ſtony and deſolate, that he was com- 
pelled to commit great ravages in. order 
to furniſh his ſoldiers with bread. Agrecable to an 
order of Hyrcanus, Antipater ſupplied Scaurus with 
corn and other neceſſaries from Judæa; and Anti- 

ater being known to Aretas, Scaurus commiſſioned 
— to go and treat with him; and he ſucceeded ſo 
well in his commiſſion, that Aretas agreed to pay 
three hundred talents to prevent the ruin of his 
country. Thus an apprehended war terminated to 
the equal ſatisfaction of both parties. 


Treaty con- 
cluded be- 
twecn Scaurus 
and the ]cws. 


P. VL 


ALEXANDER attacked and routed by GABINIUS, 


who offers an Amneſty, and orders the damaged 
Cities to be repaired, ALEXANDER delivers 
"up his Caſtles. HYRCANUS reſtored to the Prieft- 
hood. Five Courts of Juſtice conſtituted. 


REQUENT incurſions being made 


Cahinius > e n 
marches a- into Judza, and much miſchief done 
1 by Alexander the ſon of Ariſtobulus, a 


command was given to Gabinius, who went 
from Rome to Syria againſt him, and performed 
many actions of bravery. At this time Hyrcanus the 
high-prieſt, though unable to reſiſt an enemy, pro- 
poſed to repair the walls of Jeruſalem, which Pompey 
had demoliſhed ; but the Romans prevented his pro- 
ceeding in this buſineſs. Alexander now colletted 
through the country ten thouſand foot, and fifteen 
hundred horſe, conſiſting of Jews and others, and 
fortified the caſtle of Alexandrion, after having ſup- 
plied it with ſtores. Cabinius proceeded to attack 


nn. 


him; but ſent forward Marcus Antonius, and other 


officers, who being joined by Antipater's-auxiliary 
forces, and the honeſt Jews commanded by Pitholaus 
and Malichus, came up with Alexander, who here. 
upon retreating . Jeruſalem, a bat- „he nete 
tle enſued, in which Alexander had three e with gr 
thouſand men flain, and the ſame number 16 of mea, 
taken 3 Gabinius now beſieged Alexan. 
drion, but offered pardon to the beſieged, on their 
ſurrender : but they ſtrongly guarded the walls of 
the caſtle, which the Romans bravely attacked, and 
killed many of them ; Marcus Antonius, on this oc. 
caſion, behaving with diſtinguiſhed valour. Gabinius 
now left his army to proſecute the ſiege, and pro. 
ceeded to a ſurvey of the country, and to give orders 
for the rebuilding thoſe cities which had been de. 
ſtroyed; in conſequence of which, after having been 


long deſerted, they ſoon became places of conve. 

nient rehdznce. This being done, Gabi- Alezanderds 

nius repaired to the ſiege of Alexandrion, 8 

from whence Alexander {ent embaſſadors, city and a. 
ties. 


offering to deliver that place, and the 
caſtles of Hyrcania and Machæras, on the condition 
of his pardon; which Gabinius granted, but razed 
the places to the ground. The mother of Alexander 
(whoſe huſband and children were priſoners at 
Rome) now vilited him, and he complied with al 
her propolals. Hyrcanus was now condudtted to Je. 
ruſalem, and reinſtated in his office of high-prielt. 
Five courts of juſtice were now eftabliſhed, viz. at 
Jeruſalem, Gadara, Amathus, Jericho, and Saphora, 
the whole province being ſeparated into five equal 
diviſions: the people of each applying for the ad. 
miniſtration of juſtice in their own diſtri. 

Ariſtobulus eſcaping from Rome to Ju- 
dza, with a view to repair and fortify 
Alexandrion, after the deſtruQtion cauſed and his ary 
by the late ſiege, Gabinius diſpatched after nel. 
him Siſenna, Antonius, and Servilius, to ſecure the 
place, and take him priſoner. His fame had ney 
many Jews to his intereſt, among whom was Pitho- 
laus, governor of Jeruſalem, with a thouſand men 
well armed: many unarmed likewiſe attended, but 
thoſe he diſmiſſed. Marching with eight thouſand 
men to attack Machæras, the Romans overtook, 
fought, and conquered him, killing about five thou 
ſand on the ſpot, while the reſt fled for ſafety. After 
being thus routed, Ariſtobulus, with about a thou- 
ſand men, fortified the caſtle as well as he was able; 
but in two days it was conquered by aſſault, and 
himſelf, and his ſon Antigonus made captives, 
conducted to Gabinius, who ſent him a ſe- he is ſent 
cond time priſoner to Rome, after he had beck eee 
poſſeſſed the offices of king and high- . 
prieſt for three row and a Pall. Gabinius having 
intimated to the ſenate of Rome that he had promiſed 
their mother that the children of Ariſtobulus ſhould 
be ſet at liberty, on the giving up certain caſtles, 
they were ſent back to Jeruſalem in freedom. 

An expedition againſt the Parthians was now un 
dertaken by Gabinius, who, altering his intention, 


proceeded towards Egypt to reſtore Ptolemy. or 


Ariftobulus 
quits Rome, 
is purſued, 
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this expedition Antipater aſſiſted him with money, 
arms, and corn, and induced many of the Jews near 
peluſium to enter into an alliance with him. 

When Gabinius returned, he found that 


M: nder, . 

ede sy- Alexander, ſon of Ariſtobulus, had ra- 
ria, is «ver- waged Syria with a large army, compelled 
bg many Jews into his ſervice, killed num- 


bers of the Romans, and purſued the in- 
habitants to mount Gerizim, whither they had fled 
for refuge. Hereupon Gabinius ſent Antipater, a 
man of honour and ſkill, to treat with the Syrians ; 
by which many of the revolters were brought to a 
ſenſe of their duty : but Alexander was inflexible; 
ſor having collected an army of thirty thouſand Jews, 
he reſolved to hazard a battle with Gabinius. This 
battle was fought on mount Itabyr; and Gabinius 
conquered them; killing ten thouſand Jews. 

Gabinius de- After this victory Gabinius, in conſe— 
feats the Na- quence of Antipater's advice, proceeded 
. to attack the Nabathæans, whom he to- 
tally routed, and gave liberty to Mithridates and 
Orſones, two noble Parthians, who ſued for his pro- 
tettion, and whom he reported to have fled into their 
own country. Gabinius, having honourably dil- 
charged all that he had in truſt, retired to Rome, and 
was ſucceeded in his command by Craſſus. 


C:38 A #5 XI 


The PARTHIANS deſtroy CRASSUS and his Army. 
PITHOLAUS made Captive, and put to Death. 
Character of ANTIPATER. 


The temple W HIL E Craſſus was preparing to | 
* mp by make war with the Parthians, he 
railus, 


went to Judza, and plundered the temple 
of cight thouſand talents, excluſive of the two thou- 
land which Pompey refuſed to touch. He took hike- 
wile a bar of — three hundred minas, each mina 
computed at two pounds and a half. This bar was 
ſecreted in a beam made hollow to receive it, and 
delivered to Craſſus by Eleazar, who obſerving his 
avidity, gave him this as a compoſition for the reſt ; 
for adjoining to this timber were hangings of immenſe 
value; and Eleazar had likewiſe the care of the other 


rich ornaments of the temple : nor was this bar of | 


gold delivered till Craſſus had ſolemnly ſworn he 
would be content with it, and take no more: but he 
{tripped all the temple, in violation of his oath. 

How great foever this treaſure depoſited in the 
temple may appear, it will not ſeem ſo extraordinary, 
when it is conſidered how long the Jews were in 
amaſſing it, and that it was ſent How all parts of the 
world where the true God was worſhipped. That 
this account of its immenſe value is not 


Teſtimonies 
exaggerated, appears by the teſtimony of 


of Straho. 


various hiſtorians, among whom Strabo ſays, Some 
money which Cleopatra had depoſited at the Iſle of | 
e Jews, was 


Coos, with eight hundred talents of 
No. 12, 


ſent for to that iſland by Mithridates.” Now as the 
Jews have no public treaſure but what is ſacred, it is 
evident that the Jews of Aſia, fearing a war with 
Mithridates, ſent this treaſure to Coos: for thoſe of 
Judæa would rather have lodged it in the temple of 
Jeruſalem. In another place Strabo ſays, © Sylla 
going through Greece, to attack Mithridates, diſ- 
patched Lucullus to Cyrene, which was then dil- 
tratted by the quarrels of the Jews, who had ſpread 
themſelves all over the world.” Again, he fays, 
The Cyrenians conſiſted of burghers, huſbandmen, 
ſtrangers and Jews, the laſt of whom are ſo diſperſed, 
that they are found in every habitable part of the 
earth. Egypt and Cyrene, while governed by one 
rince, and ſeveral other countries, embraced the 
aus, rites and cuſtoms of the Jews; allowed them 
religious afſemblies, and evew educated their own 
children in the Jewiſh mode. In Egypt were great 
numbers of them, to whom a part of the city of Alex- 
andria was aſſigned, and they were allowed magiſ- 
trates and courts of juſtice. The Egyptians corre- 
ſponded well with the Jews, who had formerly come 
rom that country, and were eaſily united with the 
people.” 

Craſſus now proceeded to give battle to 
the Parthians; but himſelf and moſt of his e by the Par- 
army were cut to pieces. In the interim Gr whom 
Caſſius went to Syria, where he ſtopped - ice. 
the —— of the Parthians, whoſe — | 
ceſs had rendered them inſolent. He then proceeded 
5 the way of Tyre, to Judæa, where he aſſaulted 

aricheæ, and took it, making thirty thouſand pri- 
ſoners, among whom were Pitholaus, the friend of 
Ariſtobulus, who was put to death by the advice of 
Antipater. This Antipater married Cy- \,jpaer's 
pron, an Arabian lady of high rank, by progeny, and 
whom he had four ſons, Phaſael, Herod rater. 
(afterwards king) and- a daughter named Salome. 


Craſſus worſt. 


Antipater was a man of ſuch obliging PE 


that he conciliated the affections of the princes a 

nobles who knew him; particularly of the king of 
Arabia, who entruſted the government of his chil- 
dren to his care, while he waged war with Ariſtobu- 
lus. By this time Caſſius, having reinforced his army, 
proceeded to the river Euphrates, to oppole the pro- 
greſs of the Parthians. | 


r 


C SAR liberates ARISTOBULUS, who is poiſoned 
by the Partizans of POMPEY. ALEXANDER 
beheaded. His fiſter married to PHILIPPION, 
who being ſlain, ſhe is then married to PTOLEMY. 


OME time after this, Cæſar having Pompey flies 
conquered Rome, found that Pompey % Rome: 
and all the ſenate had fled from the city, and retired 
beyond the ſeas. Czfar, therefore, gave Ariſtobulus 
his freedom, and placing two legions under his com- 
mand, ſent him into Syria, to keep that country in 
30 ſubjection: 
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ſubjeQion : but the ſatisfattion he had reaſon to hope 
from this diſtinction was of very ſhort duration; for 
the adherents of Pompey ſoon found means to de- 
ſtroy him by poiſon : but the friends of Cæſar took 
care of his funeral. For a conſiderable time his body 
was embalmed in honey, till at length Antony ſent 
it for interment in the royal vault. = 

Pompey having given orders to Scipio 


Alexander . 
pur to death that Alexander, the ſon of Ariſtobulus, 
y *2PPY- ſhould be beheaded for former ſeditious 


practices againſt the Romans, the ſentence was exe— 
cuted at Antioch. Hereupon ay nary Gag mg" go- 
vernor of Chalcis near Libanus, ſent his ſon Philip- 
pion to Aſkalon, requeſling that the widow of Ariſ- 
tobulus would ſend to him her ſon Antigonus, and 
her daughters. With one of theſe daughters, named 
Alexandra, Philippion became enamoured, and was 
married to her; but he being afterwards killed, Pto- 
lemy his father eſpouſed her, and made proviſion for 
the family. : ; 
c. The influence that Antipater had in 
fiſts Czfar in Judæa was very conſiderable. After the 
conquers conqueſt and death of Pompey, by the 
m__ advice of Hyrcanus, he rendered great 
ſervice to Cæſar in his war in Egypt: for Mithridates 
bringing troops to the aid of Cæſar, being compelled 
to ſtop at Aſkalon, as he could not proceed to Pelu- 
ſium, Antipater reinforeed him with three thouſand 
Jews, and induced the principal 3 of Arabia, 
and all Syria, to give him their aid: among the al- 
ſiſtant princes was Jamblicus and his ſon Ptolemy ; 
and Tholomy of Libanus, the ſon of Sohemus: in 
fact, the people were ambitious who ſhould be fore- 
moſt in their ſervices. Hereupon Mithri- 
taken by dates proceeded to Peluſium, the inhabi- 
Mithridates. tants of which refuſing him admittance, he 
attacked the place, and broke down part of the wall. 
Antipater firſt entered at the breach; and the troops 
ſo well ſeconded him, that the town ſoon ſurren— 
dered. / a : 
After this Antipater and Mithridates being on their 
way to join Cæſar, were oppoſed by the Egyptian 
Jews in the country of Onias: but . whoſe 
credit. as their countryman was not ſmall, produced 
a letter from Hyrcanus the high prieſt; on which the 
opponents afforded them ſuch ſupplies as might be 
neceſlary on their march; and the inhabitants of 
Memphis chearfully came into the ſame intereſt. 


Pelufium 


. IA. 


8 
ANTIPATER relieves MITHRIDATES when near 
loſing a Battle. CASAR honcurs HYRCANUS 
and ANTIPATER. 
againſt them to CAESAR, who determines in their 


Favour. 


Antipater 
reſcues Mi- 
thridates, and 
overcomes the 
encmy. 


ME RIDATES and Antpater at- 
tacked the enemy at a place called 
Delta, diſtinguiſhed by the name of the 


ANTIGONUS complains » 


nnn... 


camp of the Jews. Mithridates was puſhed fo hard 
as to endanger a general rout, when Antipater, ad. 
vancing by the bank of the river, relieved him, put 
the enemy to flight, took poſſeſſion of their camp 
and ſent for Mithridates to ſhare in the booty. In 
this action Antipater loſt about fifty men, and Mithri. 
dates eight hundred. When Cæſar was informed 
what had happened, he confeſſed that the honour of 
the victory was due to Antipater, whom he employed 
in poſts of honour during the war, in conlequence of 
which he received a number of wounds. 

This war being over, Cæſar went by ſea 
to Syria, paying all poſlible reſpect to 
Hyrcanus and Antipater, the former of nroured byy 
whom he confirmed in his office of high- Czar. 
prieſt, and made the other a freeman of Rome. Some 
writers athrm, that ilyrcanus was in the above war: 
Strabo ſays, * Hyrcanus the high-prieſt came with 
Mithridates into Egypt :” and, in another place, he 
tells us that * Mithridates having gone thither by 
himſelf, ſent for Antipater, governor of Judæa, to 
come to him at Aſkalon, who brought three thouſand 
men with him: and that in conſequence of his 
advice, many princes and great men, among whom 
was Hyrcanus the high-pricſt, went over to Mithri- 
dates.” 

At this period Antigonus, the ſon of 
Ariſtobulus, repreſented to Cæſar, that 
his father had been poiſoned for ſervins 
him in the wars; that Scipio had cut © 
his brother's head; that himſelf was diſinherited, 
and an object of commiſeration. He accuſed Hyr- 
canus and Antipater with having injured him in par- 
ticular, and violated the rights of the people in ge- 
neral. Antipater, being preſent, obviated theſe re- 
flections, ſpoke of the ungovernable ſpirit of Anti- 
gonus, ever ready to deſtroy the public peace, and 
modeſtly hinted his own merits to Cæſar, to whom 
he appealed on his own declaration reſpetting the 
late war. Ariſtobulus (at was faid) was always a 
profeſſed foe to Rome; ſo that the treatment he had 
received at the hands of the Romans, was no more 
than what the law of nations, and common prudence, 
would warrant. With regard to Scipio's beheading 
his brother; he had been' convicted of ſeveral rob- 
beries, and was only puniſhed according to his de- 
merits. Cæſar, having heard the whole merits of the 
caſe, confirmed Hyrcanus high-prieſt, offered Anti- 
pater the choice of any command, and made him 
governor of Judza. 

At this period the walls of Jeruſalem lying in the 
ſame ſtate of ruin in which Pompey had Ich them, 
Hyrcanus ſolicited Cæſar's permiſſion to rebuild 
them, which he readily granted, with every token of 
reſpett : and he likewiſe diſpatched an expreſs to the 
conſuls at Rome, to enter on the records of the ca- 
pitol, his reſolution for that purpoſe. 

This happened in the month of Panemus, in the 
ninth year of Hyrcanus's office of high-prieſt and 
prince. This governor of the Jews was likewile 
ſingularly honoured by the republic of Athens, who 
tranſmitted to him a decree in favour of the ] boy. 

æſar 


Antipater and 
yreanus 


highly ho. 


Antigonus in 
vain accuſes 
them to C- 
ar. 


Chap. X.] 


One ere 


Cæſar having diſpatched his affairs in 
ike walls Syria, returned immediately by ſea to Je- 
of Jeruſalem. ruiſalem, taking with him Antipater, who, 
on his arrival, gave immediate orders for repairing 
the walls which Pompey had thrown down, La 
ter likewiſe made a tour through the province, ex- 
horting a turbulent people to peace and quietnels, 
He repreſented to them the virtues of obedience to 
their prince, by the peaceable enjoyment of their 
. explained what danger would reſult 
rom ſeditious practices and innovations, which 
would compel their governors to perſecute them, 
force Hyrcanus to ats of tyranny, and even pro— 
duce enmity from their beſt patrons and allies the 
Crlars, and the ſenate of Rome, ** who (laid he,) 
will exact a rigid obedience.” 


Antipater re- 


— 


. 


JERUSALEM and GALILEE governed by PHA- 
SAEL and HEROD. ANTIPATER envied for 
his Reputation. He is complained of to HYRCA- 
M, and HEROD is ordered to appear before the 


Judges. HEROD exaſperated againſ HYRC4- 
NUS. | 
1 YRCANUS being of an eaſy diſpo- 
Praſael and ſition, Antipater ſeized the oppor- 


Herod. tunity of promoting his ſons, Phaſacl and 
Herod, to poſts of eminence. To the former he 
gave the government of Jeruſalem and the adjacent 
country ; and to the latter that of Galilee. Herod, 
at this time, was only hfteen years of age; but of a 
genius ſo great and enterpriſing, that he ſought 
cvery opportunity to diſtinguiſh himſelf. The bor- 
ders of Syria were at that time much infeſted with 
robbers, and Herod took the whole band, and put 
them to death, with Ezechias, their —— 
This heroic deed ſo raiſed his fame among the peo— 
ple, that he was deemed the author of their . in 
every town and village: it alſo brought him to the 
knowledge of Sextus (kinſman of Cæſar) who had 
then the government of Syria. Phaſael was likewiſe 
inſpired, by his example, to ſeek for popularity. He 
was a man of patriotic diſpoſition, calculated for bu- 
ſineſs, of admirable addreſs, temperate in the uſe of 
ower, and never abuſing it. This diſpoſal of his 
ons rendered Antipater an objett of regard to the 
whole nation, which conſidered him rather as a 
prince than a deputy ; and he was ſingularly diſtin— 
guiſhed by his faith and friendſhip, and for remain- 
ing unaltered in his proſperity. 
laben in. The wealth, power, and grandeur of 
ws the evvyy Antipater, the dignity of his family, and 
"we Jews. the veneration in which the — held 
him and his children, together with the vaſt revenue 
he received from Hyrcanus, cauſed him to be viewed 
with an eye of jealouſy by the principal Jews, eſpe- 
cially when they found 8 was a favourite with the 
emperor, as well as with the common people of Rome. 
They inſinuated that he received money of Hvrca- 
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nus, for the uſe of the Romans, and took the credit of it 
to himſelf, as if he had advanced it.. This being hinted 
in malice to Hyrcanus, he appeared rather pleaſed with 
the circumſtance. But the people were chiefly chagrin- 
ed by the ambitious diſpoſition of Herod, which in- 
duced them to make the following complaint to Hyrca- 
nus: Why will you be neghgent while every thing is 
going to deſtruttion ? Perceive you not that Antipa- 
ter and his ſons divide the prerogatives and emolu- 
ments of the royal power, while you are a prince only 
in title and name? Be cautious ere matters proceed 
top far; for depend on it, your government and life 
are equally endangered. If you conſider thoſe youths 
as your deputies, you are miſtaken; for, in fact, 
they are maſters. Herod's treatment of Ezechias and 
his companions was a violation of public juſtice : for 
it is murder to put a man to death without the cere- 
mony of trial, however atrocious his crimes may 
have been: but Herod has exerciſed an arbitrary 
_—_— without the leaſt pretence of authority for fo 
oing. 

The mothers of thoſe who had been 
{lain now continued day after day in the 
temple, calling on prince and people for 
juſtice on Herod, for the murder of their 
children : till at length Hyrcanus appointed a day 
when a bench of judges ſhould determine between 
Herod and his accuſers. Herod came into- court at 
the firſt call; but, in conſequence of his father's ad- 
vice, only with ſuch attendants as might appear ne- 
ceſlary to ſecure him without offending the court. 
At this time Sextus Cæſar, who — in Syria, 
wrote in favour of Herod to Hyrcanus, with threats, 
if he were not acquitted: but theſe were needleſs ; 
for Hyrcanus was extravagantly fond of him. Herod 
and his attendants having waited a while, without a 
ſingle charge againſt him, the company were won- 
dering at the event, when Sameas, a man of incor- 
— integrity, ſpoke as follows: 

* I never br ack ſaw a priſoner at the speech of 
bar behave in fo bold and vain a manner; Sameasagainſt 
and I believe your obſervation and expe- | 
rience will hardly furniſh you, with ſuch another in- 
ſtance. It has been formerly cuſtomary for people, 
in ſuch a ſituation, to appear, by their dreſs and be- 
haviour, reſigned to the legal enquiry that awaits 
them: but here is a culprit who ſeems to pride him- 
ſelf in his dreſs and attendants, and looks as if pub- 
lic juſtice was more to be dreaded by the court than 
the criminal. Yet I cenſure not him for confulting 
his own fafety, rather than the reſpett due to the laws, 
ſo much as I do the king and judges, who have per- 
mitted him to att in this manner. But remember that 
God is juſt and powerful ; and the time ts advancing, 
when this man, whom, in favour of Hyrcanus, you 
are ſceking to diſcharge, ſhall ruin you, the judges 
and the king.“ It will appear, in the ſequel of the 
work, that his predittion was verified. 

As it now appeared to Hyrcanus that 
Herod was in danger, he adjourned the 
court till the following day, and adviſed 
him to fave himſelf by a private retreat. 


Herod, being 
accuſed, is 
cited to judge 
ment. 


Herod with. 
draws, and 
goes to Sextus 


z(ar. 


Hereupon 
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Hereupon Herod retired to Damaſcus, under pre- 
tence of being in fear of Hyrcanus; and, in confe- 
rence with Sextus Cæſar, declared that he would 
diſclaim the juriſdiction of the court, if ever he 
ſhould be again ſummoned. This enraged the judges, 
who told Hyrcanus that his ruin was concerted : but 
though the matter was evident, and himſelf convinced 
of it, yet he had not courage to take the neceſſary 
advantage of the circumſtance. By this time Herod 
was {afe in the protection of Sextus Cæſar, and had 
purchaſed part of the government of Ccao&lo-Syria. 
Hyrcanus now ſaw the danger that might be dreaded. 
Herod, enraged at being expoſed to a trial, drew 
forth an army, and would have attacked Jeruſalem, 
but for the entreaties of his father and brother : on 
their interceſſion, however, he abſtained from far- 
ther violence to the man who had raiſed him to for- 
tune and honour. They ſaid, that though he had 
been cited to trial, he lay under obligation for his 
diſcharge. They mentioned the uncertain chance of 
war, and that victory often decided againſt all human 
expectations: ſaid he could hope nothing from di- 
vine juſtice, when fighting againſt the prince who 
had nouriſhed and protetted, but never injured him: 
yet if, at preſent, he conceived an ill opinion of 
Hyrcanus, he ſhould attribute his conduct to evil 
counſellors. By this time Ceſar was returned to 
Rome, and preparing for an expedition into Africa, 
againſt Scipio and Cato; having been congratulated 
on his way by embaſladors from Hyrcanus, who foli- 
cited with ſucceſs the renewal of antient leagues of 
friendſhip. 


— — * 


AI. 


A Sedition in SYRIA. CASAR murdered, and a 
Cuil War enſues. The People greatly oppreſſed, and 
even fold by Auftton. )'FLICHUS enters into a 

Plot againſt ANTIPA1 A, but faves himſelf by 


Perjury. 


Sedition in AY IOLENT ſedition now happened in 
Syria. Syria. Cæcilius Baſlus engaging in 
a plot againſt the life of Sextus Czlar, procured 
him to be murdered, withdrew his troops from®the 
province, and took poſſeſſion of it. To this ſuc- 
ceeded a war on the borders of Apamia. The friends 
of Cæſar marched againſt Baſſus, and were joined 
by Antipater and his ſons, who deemed themſelves 
bound to revenge the murder of their friend. Dur- 


ing the progreſs of this war, Marcus offered himſelf 


to ſucceed Sextus; and, in the interim, 


Aſſaſſination , k . 
of Czlar by Cæſar was murdered in the ſenate-houſe, 
Brutus, ke. by Brutus, Caſſius, and their fellow con- 


ſpirators, after having governed three years and a 


half. 1 | : 
Cæſar being dead, dreadful commoti- 


Commence- NO 
ment of the ons happened among the gs. men of 
Roman civil Rome, each conſulting his apparent in- 


82880 tereſt, till a civil war was the reſult. 


pardon of Antipater. f 5 
verned by Marcus, who, hearing of other deſigns 


—— 


Caſſius taking poſſeſſion of the army in Syria, which 
then lay before Apamia, raiſed the fiege, and in. 
duced Marcus and Baſſus to join him; which beine 
done, he proceeded from place to place, collettins 
arms, money, and men: but in Judza he impoled z 
rate of between ſeven and eight hundred talents of 
ſilver, oppreſſing that diſtrict beyond any other, 
During this confuſion Antipater committed the care 
of levying part of his money to his two ſons, while 
Malichus (who was ſecretly his enemy) was concern. 
ed withothers in collecting the reſt. Herod, 1 
ready to oblige the Romans at the expence oppretied un 
of other people, gave Caſſius an early 4er Herd 
proof of bs zeal, by valuable preſents * C 
collected in Galilee : but cities under the command 
of other governors, not being equally ready with 
their offers, were publickly fold, with their inhahi- 
tants, to the beſt bidder, by order of Caſſius; as was 
the caſe with Gophna, Emmaus, Lydda, and Tham. 
ma. Malichus would, on this occaſion, have fallen 
a ſacrifice to the rage of Caſſius, had not Hyrcanus 
compounded for his life by the payment of a hun- 
dred talents. Caſſius had no ſooner departed with 
the treaſure he had collected, than Mali- yv.,, 
chus concerted a plot againſt Antipater, nt Anti 
conceiving that if — was deſtroyed, Hyr- peter, butar 
canus would govern with more ſecurity. wo —— 
Antipater was aware of this deſign on him, 

and, for the prevention of its effects, croſſed the 
river Jordan, and placed himſelf at the head of as 
large an army of Jews and Arabians as he could col- 
lect: but Malichus, who was a man of equal artifice 
and courage, went immediately to Antipater and his 
ſons, and ſolemnly ſwore to his innocence. “ Can 
it be imagined ogy he) that I ſhould be ſo weak as 
to think of a plot or conſpiracy, when I knew that 
Herod had the command of the arms and magazines, 
and that Phaſacl had the government of Jerulalem ?” 
Thus, failing in his principal view, he obtained 
At this period Syria was g0- 


that Malichus had in Judza, would certainly have 
put him to death, but that he was ſaved by the medi- 
ation of Antipater. 


— 


— —_ 


r 


The Government of LOWER-SYRIA beſtowed on 
HEROD, by MARCUS and CASSIUS. ANTE 
PATER poiſoned through the Contrivance of MA- 
LICHUS, who forſwears the Deed. 


b N E pardon of Malichus procured the Great preſer- 
deſtruction of Antipater. Marcus mentot Hers 
and” Caſlius having collected an army, committed 
the command of it by ſea and land to Herod, whom 
they appointed to the government of the Lower- 
Syria, with the promiſe of that of Judæa, when a war 
in which they were engaged with Antony, and the 
younger Cæſar (afterwards Auguſtus) ſhould be 

ended. 


ended. Herod's advancement made Malichus fo jea- 
lous of Antipater, that he bribed Hyrcanus's butler 
to poiſon him while he was at dinner with his maſter : 
which being done, he took poſſeſſion of the city with 
a guard of foldiers. This murder of their father en- 
raged Herod and Phaſacl: but Malichus confidently 
ſwore to his innocence. The brothers were relolved 
i» he revenged, but differed in the mode. Herod 
was for taking the field with an army; but Phaſael, 
dreading a civil war, progeny rather to att by ſtrata- 
gem; wherefore he behaved with civility to Mali- 
chus, never hinting his ſuſpicions of the murder: and 
employed himſelf in erecting a ſuperb monument to 
the memory of his father. About this period Herod 
went to Samaria, where finding all things in great 
confuſion, he endeavoured, by the rules of law and 
juſtice, to adjuſt the differences that had ariſen 
among the inhabitants. 

On the approach of a ſolemn feaſt at 
Jeruſalem, Herod marched his army to- 
wards the city ; which terrifying Malichus, he per- 
ſuaded Hyrcanus not to admit him; and accordingly 
he complied, on the pretence that a communication 
of their worſhip with ſtrangers would defile their 
holy religion. Herod, however, in contempt of 
this order, got into the city by night ; which alarmed 
Malichus; but he had the artthce to provide a guard 
for the ſecurity of his perſon, and to conceal his real 
ſentiments by tears and lamentations for the loſs of his 
honoured friend Antipater. On the other hand, the 
friends of Herod pretended to have the greateſt 
friendſhip for, and confidence in him, as a counter- 
balance to the weight of his gfief. 

Caſſius was fo well acquainted with the 


HiMTulatlon 
of Malichus. 


Hercd ud + - 

Caifus uoite Charatter of Malichus, that hearing of 
r _ death, he commanded Herod 
Antipater, to take vengeance on the murderer, and 


iſſued private orders to his troops at Tyre 
to alliſt him. Some time afterwards, when Caſſius 
took Laodicea, and the people crouded to him with 
money and other effects, Herod thought that would 
be the proper opportunity to effect his purpoſe : but 
as Malichus Ny. advancing to Tyre, his ſpirits failed 
him, and he had recourle to a different plan. Hav- 
ing chen a fon who was an hoſtage in Tyre, he con- 
ceived that if he could privately carry him off to 
judæa, the Jews might be induced to revolt, and 
himſelf take pofleſſion of the government, while 
Caſſius was at war with Antony. This 


Malichus dif. þ 8 - 
packed with {cheme might have anſwered the propoſed 
2 end, but that Herod prevented it: for he 


{ent out a number of officers to meet Malichus and 
his party, and invite them to a treat: which being 
(one, they attacked him on the fide of the town next 


the ſea, and flew him with their daggers. Hyrcanus 


was [iruck with aſtoniſhment at hearing of this affair: 
but Herod immediately informed him, that it was 
done in conſequence of Caſſius's command; on 
which Hyrcanus appeared fatished with the venge- 
ance that had bcen taken for ſo foul a murder, on a 
notorious enemy to his country. | 

No. 13. — | 
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Caſſius — — Syria, great com- . mai 
motions happened in Judza. The troops raifed ia 
in Jeruſalem under the command of Felix, A=. 
attacked Phaſael, in whole defence the people be- 
took themſclves to arms. Hereupon Herod applied 
to Fabius, governor of Damaſcus, for aid to aſſiſt 
his brother; but being ſeized with a fit of illneſs, was 
unable to carry his generous deſign into execution. 
However, Phafacl was happy enough to complete his 
buſineſs without aſliſtance, competing Felix to re- 
treat to a fortreſs, and ſubmit on conditions. Pha- 
ſacl now reproached Hyrcanus with ingratitude for 
taking part with his enemy, after ſuch a number of 
obligations received; for at this period the brother 
of Malichus had poſſeſſed himſelf of many fortihed 
places, among which was Maſlada, hitherto deemed 
almoſt impregnable: but Herod, recovering of his 
illneſs, retook the places that had been reduced by 
Felix, after having obliged him to ſubmit to terms 
of agreement. 


CIEAT. AMS 


The Generoſity of HEROD to the TYRIANS. HEROD 
encounters ANTIGONUS, defeats him, and is mar- 
ried to MARITIAMNE. : 


T this time Antigonus, the ſon of Ariſtobulus, 
paid a ſum of money to Fabius, to aſſiſt him in 
raiſing an army; and they procured the confederacy 
of Marion, to whom Caſſius had given the command 
of Tyre, and all Syria, in which ſeveral garriſons 
were placed, and three even in Galilee. 


. Herod"; gene- 
Theſe places, however, were ſoon re- tet tothe _ 
duced by Herod, who not only treated the Liens, and 
; : Cefeats Anti- 


Tyrians that defended them, with fair goaus. 
quarter, but ſhewed them reſpett, and 

made them preſents, to teſtify the regard that he had 
for them. This being done, he marched to Antigo- 
nus, attacked and routed him on the confines of 
Judæa; and then returned to Jeruſalem in triumph, 
where Hyrcanus and all the people received him with 
every teſtimony of reſpett. Herod was now on the 
point of marriage with Mariamne, daughter of Alex- 
ander; and the marriage being foon after conſum- 
mated, he had by her three ſons and two daughters. 
Antipater, his eldeſt ſon, was by the daughter of 
Dores, a former wife of his own country. 

Antony and Auguſtus having conquered c routed 
Caſſius at the battle of Philippi, Cake de- by Antonyand 
parted into Gaul, and Antony proceed. tu. 
ed into Alia. Marching through Bithynia, the lat- 
ter received ſeveral en, and among them one 
from many Jews of diſtinttion ; complaining of Pha- 
ſael and Herod, and inſiſting that, though Hyrcanus 
was the nominal governor, yet the brothers had 
uſurped the authority and adminiſtration. Herod 
pleaded his own caule, and backed his arguments 
with preſents of ſuch value, that his enemies could 
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obtain no advantage. When Antony arrived at 
Epheſus, embafladors waited on him from Hyrcanus 
and the body of the Jews, with a crown of gold, an 
various preſents, entreating, that ſuch of their coun- 
ſüus had made priſoners, contrary 
to the laws of war, might have their fre re- 
ſtored, and be put in poſſeſſion of their lands, of 
which they had been deprived: and for this purpoſe, 
they ſolicited Antony's letters to the provinces. 


There yas fo much reaſon in this requeſt, that An- 


tony 1 nted their deſire. 

Inſtructions to this effect were written to the peo- 
ple of Sidon, Antioch, and Arad; as well as to Hyr- 
canus and the people of Tyre, which is mentioned to 
prove what reſpett the Romans conſtantly paid to 
the Jews. 


On Antony's going toward Syria, Cleopatra met | 


him in Cilicia, to pay her reſpetts; on which he be- 
came moſt violently enamoured of her. At this pe- 
Accuſations of 110d near a hundred perſons of rank 


the Jews amongſt the —— complained to him of | 
again nd the condutt of Herod and Phaſacl, bring- 


ing with them a number of good orators, 
to att as counſellors. Antony heard the cauſe at 
Daphne: Meſſala pleaded for the brothers, and was 
ſupported by Hyrcanus. When the pleadings were 
ended, Antony aſked Hyrcanus which of the young 
men was beſt qualified for a governor. He replied, 
Herod: but Antony had ſuch regard to them both, 
(in remembrance of the kindneſs of their father 
Antipater, who protected him when Gabinius invaded 
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Pacorus, ſon of the king of Parthia, and — 
nes, a prince of the country. At this period died 
Ptolemy Mennæus; who was ſucceeded by his ſon 
Lyſanias, who, through the intereſt of Barzaphanes, 
contratted an intimate friendſhip with Antigonus, 
the ſon of Ariſtobulus. 


CH AF. AV. 


The FEWS of MOUNT CARMEL take part with 
ANTIGONUS. PHASAEL betrayed by PACO. 
RUS. BARZAPHANES denies the Treachery 
with which he is charged. 


K HE. . 2 of Parthia were offered a eee 
thouſand talents, and five hundred ungen vith 
| women, by Antigonus, on condition of the * 
their killing Herod and his adherents, de- dan, ani 
poſing Hyrcanus, and accepting Antigo- to death th 
rotnets, 


Judæ ), that he made them tetrarchs, and committed | 


that country to their government. He wrote many 
letters in their favour, threw fifteen of their moſt im- 
lacable enemies into priſon, and had reſolved to 


ave them executed, but that Herod interfered, and | 


obtained their pardon. Herod's benevo- 
lence, however, had no weight with his 
enemies; who were no ſooner diſmiſſed, 
than they concerted nc} ſchemes to deſtroy him. 
Having ſelected a band of a thouſand people, they 
went towards Tyre, to wait the arrival of Antony. In 
the mean time Herod and his brother had made ſuch 
an intereſt by valuable preſents, that Antony diſpatch- 
edorders to the magiſtrates of Tyre, commanding them 
to ſupport the authority of Herod, and to puniſh 
the Jewiſh meſſengers, as people whole wiſh was to 
fruſtrate the ſchemes of government. Herod now 
gave a ſecond proof of his benevolence, by going 
out to meet the deputies, whom he adviſed to retire. 
Hyrcanus ſeconded this advice, repreſenting the miſ- 
chief that might ariſe from their perſeverance : but 
in defiance of all danger, and in con- 
tempt of advice, they obſtinately perſiſted 
in going forwards, till being met by num- 
bers, both Jews and Tyrians, many of them were 
flain, many wounded, and the reſt fled; which put 
an end to all open oppoſition ; but the vulgar conti- 
nued to revile the proceedings of Herod, till Antony 
was fo exaſperated, that he ordered judgment of 
death on the priſoners. _ T2 

Syria was conquered in the following year, by 


Malevolence 
of Herod's ac- 
cuſers, 


who are ſeve- 
raily puniſh- 
ed. 


Teng 


nus governor in his place. Hereupon the 
Parthians marched againſt Judæa; Barzaphanes go- 
ing through the inland country, and Pacorus by the 
ſea-coaſt. The people of Tyre refuſed to admit 
Pacorus into the city ; but thoſe of Sidon and Ptole- 
mais received him readily, On this he entruſted a 
arty of horſe to the king's cup-bearer, whole name 
ikewiſe was Pacorus, to obſerve the ſituation of the 
country, and aſſiſt Antigonus, if it ſhould be neceſſary. 
The Jews of Mount Carmel affociated with Antigonus, 
who expetted to conquer that part of the country 
called Drymæ, by their aſſiſtance. Many reintorce- 
joining him, he was induced to advance to 
Jeruſalem, to attack Herod and Phaſael in the royal 
palace ; but as he was proceeding to put his deſign 
in execution, the brothers attacked him in the mar- 
ket-place, and compelled the partizans to retreat to 
the temple. Herod placed a guard of ſoldiers in 
the adjacent houſes; but the croud riſhing vic. 


| lently in upon them, ſet fire to the houſes, which 


were conſumed, with thoſe that were in them, 
Herod ſoon revenged this attion, by ſlaying a 
great number of them in battle. here were 
now almoſt daily ſkirmiſhes, till near the feaſt of 
Pentecoſt, which Antigonus anxiouſly expetted, 


| on account of the number of people then reſorting 


— — ͤ — :D Wh —— - — 


numbers ſought refuge 


| 


to the city. The time arriving, thouſands, both 
armed and unarmed, crouded round the temple, 
and every part of the city was thronged but the pa. 
lace, which Herod guarded, while Phaſael took 
charge of the walls and outworks. The enemy be. 
ing now ſtationed in the ſuburbs, Herod fallied out 
on them, killed many, and routed thouſands, ſome 
of whom fled to the city, ſome to the temple, while 
4 an adjacent rampalt. 

In this attack Phaſael likewiſe behaved nobly. 
Pacorus now, by the perſuaſion of An- p,coru pin 
tigonus, entered the city with a ſma]l admiſics iu 

arty, under pretence of reſtoring peace; len 

but in faQ to promote Antigonus to the nn, 


[ 


—  —— - 


They were, however, treated reſpeAfully by Pha- 


Gel; but in return Pacorus laid a plot againſt his 


life, under pretence of an embaſſy to Barzaphanes. | 
Phaſael, naturaily unſuſpicious, agreed to undertake | 


thisembaſſy, though much againſt the opinion of He- 


rod, who adviſed deſtroying Pacorus and his People, 1 


knowing how little confidence was to be repoſed in 


them. Hyrcanus and Phaſael, however, proceeded | 


on their journey, leaving bebind them two hundred 
horſe. and ten of the people called freemen, with 
Herod, and being conducted by Pacorus. When 
they arrived in Galilee, the governors of the adja- 
cent garriſons came in arms, and with preſents, to 


meet them; and among the foremoſt of theſe was | 


Barzaphanes, notwithſtanding the latent treachery 
of his heart. Phaſael and his attendants being con- 


dutted to a ſtation near the ſca- ſide, were there in- 
formed that Antigonus was to give the Parthians a | 
thouſand talents, and five hundred women, for this | 


ſervice. Phaſael now ſuſpected treachery; and the 
fame night he had information that a band of ſoldi- 
ers were ready to feize him. This plot would have 
been certainly executed, but that they waited for 
advice of Herod's being ſeized at Jeruſalem, agree- 
able to a pre-concerted plan: for if the others had 
been firſt ſeized, it was thought that Herod might 
have had time enough to eſcape. The arrival of 
guards that were to take them into cuſtody, proved 
the reality of this contrivance. Hereupon Phaſael's 
friends adviſed him to take horſe, and ſeek his ſafety; 
articularly 3 who had detected the con- 
piracy through the information of Saramella, one 
of the richeſt men in Syria, who living near the ſea- 
coalt, offered him the convenience of ſhipping from 
Birzplanes his houſe. But Phaſael diſdained to leave 
charge with his friends in diſtreſs ; and going to Barza- 
per' dy, but phanes, dircttly accuſed him with the 
-4 phys aſeneſs of his conduct: © If money 
(ſaid he) had been your object, I ſhould have con- 
ceived that Phaſael might have more amply gratified 
you than Antigonus; to ſay nothing of the intended 
infamous inſult to be offered to the perſons of em- 
bafladors, in violation of the laws of nations, and the 
rights of hoſpitality.” Barzaphanes departed to 
Pacorus, having firſt denied the whole fatt. 


CHAPF XV. 


The PARTHIANS feize HYRCANUS and PHA- 
SAEL. A Scheme to take HEROD, who accuſes 
PACO RUS. He efcapes, and builds HERODIUM. 


The befieging of FERUSALEM, and Demolition of 


MAKISSA. The Government given to ANTIGO- 
NUS. PHASAEL deſtroys humſelf. HEROD", 
Prefence of Mind, He applies to MALCHUS, King 
of ARABIA, who ordering him to leave the Country, 
he departs for EGYPT and ROME. 


They anſwered, that the 


. eſcape in the night. 
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ARZAPHANES had no foonerre- ene 4 
tired, than a party of ſoldiers feized Peel ap- 
Hyrcanus and Phaſael, who exclaimed prebenied by 
againſt the villainy of ſuch treatment: at ; 
this inſtant an eunuch was ſent to take Herod, if be 
could be enticed out of his palace; but his correſ- 
ndence with his brother having been mtercepted 
e ſuſpetted their deſign, and went to Pacorus, an 
the chiefs of the Parthians, to expoſtulate with them. 
y were unacquainted with 
the matter, but if he doubted of his brother's wel- 
fare, his beſt way would be to go out of the town, 
and receive his letters, leſt they ſhould fall into im- 
roper handz. But Herod, having heard how his 
an wk had been treated, was ſuſpicious; and his 
ſuſpicions were confirmed by Alexandra, daugh- 
ter of Hyrcanus, to whole daughter Herod was to 
be eſpouſed ; and by her advice he governed him- 
ſelf. The Parthians now took till the following day 
to conſult how they ſhould act with Herod, for they 
were afraid to ſeize him openly ; but Herod, know- 
ing how violently they had atted towards his brother, 
and conſidering how dangerons it might be to re- 
main longer among them, rclolved to attempt an 
Hereupon he pro- Herod flies by 
vided waggons, horſes, and other beaſts night. 
of carriage for the women; among whom were his 
mother, ſiſter, and Mariamne, the niece of Ariſto- 
bulus, and daughter of Alexander, to whom he was 
to be married. There were likewiſe the mother of 
his intended wife, with his own youngeſt brother, 
and all the family. Having collected his troops, 
they departed towards Idumza, and were confider- 
ably advanced before their enemies had notice of 
their deſign. It was melancholy to think of women, 
with children at their breaſts, being thus hurried 
from their country, whiletheir friends were in bonds, 
and themſelves in apprehenſion of a ſimilar fate. E 
At this period, however, Herod re- Caſualties on 
mained immoveable, animating his com- his journey. 
panions both by example and advice; he faid that 
neither their lives nor perſons were ſecure but in 
flight; and adviſed them not to loſe that time in la- 
mentation, which they ought to uſe for their ſafety : 
on which they reſolved to att with a becoming * 
gree of reſolution. At this inſtant a waggon being 
overturned, endangered the life of Herod's mother; 
which ſo affected him, that, partly through tender- 
neſs to her, and partly through apprehenſion that 
the loſs of time might occafion his being overtaken 
by the enemy, he would have thrown himſelf on his 
ſword, had not his attendants prevented him. They 
urged that he ought not to ſacrifice his friends to the 
fear of his enemies, and that a brave man ſhould diſ- 
dain to injure the public by his own deſtruction. 
Being reduced to the power of recollettion, he took 
all poſſible care of his mother, and haſtened his jour- 
ney to Maſſada: the Parthians frequently preſſing 
on him in ſmall parties, but he was ſtill victorious. 
When he was about "my furlongs from Jeruſalem, 
the Jews who had purſued, attacked him ; but he 


routed them, ſhewing admirable diſcipline in the 


fight, 
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fight, notwithſtanding his hurry and confuſion. On yy ſome powerful people to avoid paving a juſt deht 
his ſubſequent advancement. to the throne, Herod I and defraud him of money that had been lodged in 
built a palace on the ſpot where this victory was ob- the hands of Antipater. 
tained, and near it a village which he called He- Herod now retired towards Egypt, call- Herod e 
rodium. | ing, in his way, at a temple where he had % . 
Herod and hi Proceeding to Reſa in Idumæa, Herod's I left a number of his friends. At Rhynocura, on the 
brether dif-. brother Joſeph met him, and they con following day, he was told of his brother's death. By 
Fa 8 ſulted how to get rid of great numbers o this time — repenting of his ingratitude, wen 
rie. uſeleſs people that were with them, ex- after Herod, to make reparation; but he was tog 
cluſive of their troops: and conſidering that the late; for the former was gone to Peluſium, where 
caſtle of Maſlada, to which they intended to retire, I arriving, the mariners bound to Alexandria would 
was too {mall to contain them all, they diſcharged not take him on board. Hereupon he applied to the 
about nine thouſand perſons, to ſeek ſubſiſtence in magiſtrates, who in reſpect to his former charatter, 
Idumza, till they could find a regular ſettlement. attended him into the city, where Cleopatra enter. 
Thoſe who were fit for war he kept; and having I tained him with magnificence, and entreated that he 
placed in the caſtle his near relations, with the wo- would reſide there ac time: but he was ſo deter. 
men and children, in all about eight hundred people, 
he left them ſufficient proviſions, and — . to 
Petra, tlie chief city of Arabia. 
ThePzrihiazs On Herod's leaving Jeruſalem, the Par— 
plunder the. thians, the next morning early, ravaged 
city and re. the city and palace, ſeizing every thing 
; therein, except three hundred talents be- 
longing to Hyrcanus, and a few valuable articles 
the property of Herod. Nor were the Parthians ſa- I ſhattered fortune to the repair of the town, which 
tished with plundering the city, but ravaged the ad- I] was almoſt deftroyed by the war with Caſſius. At 
jacent country, and totally demoliſhed the city of || Rhodes he ſhipped himſelf for Italy, and ue 
Mariſſa, which was famous for its ſtrength and riches. after putting in at Brunduſium, proceeded Rome, aud 
The king of Parthia having given the to Rome, where be informed Antony of »*1 tes bisad 


Antigonus ob- k 
tuns the g- government to Antigonus, Hyrcanus and If what had happened in Judza ; related the As. 


mined to go to Rome, that neither dangers, difficyl. 
ties, nor entreaties, could prevent him from putting 
his ſcheme in practice. 

Hereupon he embarked for Pamphylia, and after 
a tempeſt that obliged the ſeamen to throw the lading 
overboard to fave the ſhip, he was at length landed 
at Rhodes, where he was happy enough to meet 
Sappinas and Ptolemy. He contributed part of his 
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CEOs Phaſael. were delivered to him as pri- murder of his brother ; the imprifonment 

P17 ſoners : but he regretted the lols of the women, who, of Hyrcanus ; the contract for the thouſand talents, 
14 as well as the money, were to be delivered to him by and five hundred women, to be delivered to the Par: 
| f contract. Antigonus now ordered that Hyrcanus's thians when the government devolved to Antigonus, 
13 cars ſhould be cut oft, to incapacitate him for the „With regard to the women (laid he) I got them 
15 office of high-prieſt; preſuming that the people away by night, and lodged them in a place where 
+ might otherwiſe, at ſome future period, reſtore him. they are now beſieged, and in momentary danger of 
S Phafael de- Phaſael, finding that he was deſtined to being made priſoners. Theſe are the facts: and in 
1 moys himſelf. death, determined that his enemies ſhould deſiance of every danger by ſea and land, I am noy 
BI not deſtroy him, but, is hands were fettered, come to ſtate my affairs, and to ſolicit your afliſt- 
| daſhed out his brains a;.in{t a wall. It has been }} ance.” 

1 ſaid that the hurt was not mortal; but that the ſur 

Kg geons employed by Antigonus put a period to his n__ 
| N life, by dreſſing his wounds with poiſon. However, 


i j he lived to learn that Herod was ſafe from the hands „ AVE 
13 of his enemies, which enabled him to die in peace. | 
enn Mean time Herod, fo far from finking AUD TUS and ANTONY become HEROD" 
Fi io the king f under his misfortunes, ſeemed but the Friends.” fie 'is clefied King of JUDZXT 
$3 * better diſpoſed to encounter them. He bognagc ET TIA 4 7 SES * : 
1 applied to Malchus, king of Arabia, for a loan of TON! and * M % him to ihe Ca. 
1 v money, either on paying intereſt for it, or in mere pitol. The Caſtle o MASSAD A attacked by AN- 
Ii friendſhip, having no doubt that a prince who owed TIGONUS. _ VENTIDIUS extorts Money from 
184 him ſo many obligations would be glad to repay ANTIGONUS. 


. 


6— 


them. At this time he had not heard of his brother's 
death, and his intention was only to raiſe three hun- 


— 


NTONY was affeded with the ſtory yew i 6 


Ws dred talents for his ranſom; and he took a fon of of Herod's misfortune. He refletted vourably e- 
#4 Phaſael, of ſeven years of age, to pledge for the mo- on the inſtability of fortune, which might e on 
14 ney. Meſſengers now arrived from Malchus, dirett- I ſoon make his own ſituation as pray 1 th 
WI ing Herod to quit the country, for the Parthians ff he recolletted 5 offices formerly 
al would not admit his ſtay. He replied, that he came f} done him by Antipater, father of Herod; nor forgot 
#1 not to give trouble, but to adjuſt his own buſinels: the ſum he was to receive, when he advanced Herod 
1 but he conceived this treatment aroſe from a with of I to the rank of a king: but what chiefly a 
im 
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him in bis favour was, the enmity he had to Anti. 


anus, whom he conſidered as a dangerous man, and | 


a foe to Rome. Auguſtus ſeconded Antony's views 
in favour of Herod, partly on account of a family 
acquaintance, partly becauſe his father and Anti- 
ater had been fellow-ſoldiers in Egy t, and partly 
tom his wiſh to uy Antony. eſſala and Atra- 
tenus preſented 
commending him to their regard, on account of his 
own and his father's ſervices; reprobating Antigonus, 
for accepting the government from the Parthians, in 
contempt of the Romans, and for his former ill con- 


dutt. hen the ſenate were warmed with their ad- 
dreſs, Antony ſaid, that in conſideration of the pre- 


Feat king Tent ſtate of the war with the Parthians, it 
of Judæa. would be proper to appoint Herod kin 

of Judea; and this was univerſally agreed to. Dil- 
tinguiſhed as this honour was, Herod owed much to 


Antony for procuring it; ſince the Romans deviated | 


from their uſual prattice, in beſtowing a royal dig- 
nity on one who was not a branch of a royal family. 


His ambition had aſpired no farther than to ſolicit it 
for Alexander, brother of Mariamne, and nephew | 


to Ariſtobujus and Hyrcanus, whom he afterwards 


put to death, as will appear in the ſequel. This bu 


lineſs was tranſacted in ſeven days, at the end of 


which Herod was ſent from Italy, on the exerciſe of | 


his new dignitv. | 

ln er. When the ſenate broke up, Herod was 
ly coaduct= conducted to the capitol, between Anton 

« the ca- and Auguſtus,. attended by the conſuls 
— and ſenators, where they offered facri- 
fices, and depoſited their decrees. This was in the 
conſulſhip of C. Domitius Salvinus, and C. Afimus 
Pollio, in the 184th Olympiad ; and Antony made a 
moſt ſuperb entertainment, to congratulate the new 
king on his acceſſion. 


Maſſada 


elſely de- ſieged the caſtle of Maſſada, where all 
— an- proviſions were plenty except water; for 


which they were fo diſtrefled, that Joſeph, 
with 200 men, had reſolved to force their way through 
the beſiegers to the Arabians, having been informed 
that Malchus regretted his late ungenerous treatment 


of Herod : but at this juncture a violent ſhower of 


rain falling, their ciſterns and reſervoirs were all filled 


with water, which determined them to remain in their | 


preſent ſituation: and animated by this providential 
relief, they made repeated ſallies on the enemy. 


Ventidius In the interim, the Parthians were 
be he driven out of Syria by Ventidius, a Ro- 
P.rhians out man general, who then went into Judea, 


of Syria. , 
i on a pretence of aſſiſting Joſeph ; but in 


fact to extort money from Antigonus, which, 
raneing his troops to Jeruſalem, he effected. His 


end being anſwered, he retreated with the greater | 
ing a few under the command of | 


part of them; leavin 
Silo, to diſguiſe his deſign: for Antigonus was com- 
pelled to compound with him alſo, leſt he ſhould at- 
tack him before the arrival of the Parthians, whom 
ke expected to his aſſiſtance. | 
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erod to the ſenate of Rome, re- 


Dany Herod's abſence, Antigonus be- | 
1 


by ad- 
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HEROD takes JOPPA, and relieves M ASSADA, 
He takes RES A, and marches with SILO's Troogs 
towards FERUSALEM. An Ad of Indemmnit 
and Oblivion offered. He advances to FERICHO. 
The City rifled by the ROMANS. PTOLEMY 
hilled. The PARTHIANS defeated. HEROD 
leaves the Command of the Army to his Brother 
FOSEPH, and retires to ANTONY, who was 

ationed before SAMOSATA. The Death o 
OSEPH. A Revolt in GALILEE. GAT. 
is fortified by MACILARUS. - PAPPUS defeated 
by HEROD. He is ſurpriſed in the Bath. E- 

RUSALEM befieged by HEROD. 


Y this time Herod was returned out vatiazeex- 
of Italy, and had reached Ptolemais, ploits of He- 
on his way towards Galilee, to meet Anti- * 
gonus, having under his command a large body of 
auxiliary 1 beſides his own forces. At this 
period alfo Gellius arrived from Antony, with orders 
to Silo and Ventidius, that they ſhould afford Herod 
all poſſible aſſiſtance in taking poſſeſſion of his king- 
dom : but when theſe orders arrived, Ventidius was 
buſily employed in quelling tumults that had taken 
place in ſeveral cities, through the means of the Par- 
thians; and Silo was in Judza, on the receipt of a 
enſion from Antigonus. Herod's army being col- 
etted, appeared to be confiderable, and increaſe 
as they marched: almoſt all the people of Galilee 
declared in his favour. The firſt great object of his 
prefent wiſh was to raile the fiege of Maſſada, in or- 
der to give liberty to his friends and relations, who 
had been fo long impriſoned in that city. But in 
this expedition Jo pa appeared to be fuch a barrier 
againſt his views of advancing to Jeruſalem, that he 
could not think of leaving fo ſtrong a place unſub- 
dued. In this fituation Silo marched off; and the 
Jews making a cloſe attack upon his rear, Herod 
drove in upon them with a felect party, put them to 
the rout, and reſcued Silo, when he was on the point 
of being made priſoner. This being done, Herod takes. 
Herod made a conqueſt of Joppa, and, Joppa and te- 
without loſs of time, repaired to relieve Na 
his friends in Maffada, at which place numbers of 
people flocked to his aſſiſtance; ſome of them on ac- 
count of his father, ſome in reſpett to his own merits, 
and a third fort in conſideration of the obligations 
they owed to both: but a hope of ingratiating them- 
{elves with the new king was the moſt prevailing mo- 
tive. In the interim Antigonus had laid ſeveral 
ſnares and ambuſhes to entrap him in his way. 
Theſe, however, produced ſcarce any effect; and 
Herod, having raiſed the ſiege of Maſſada, gave all 
Mble relief to his friends. "He then at- Takes Refa, 
tacked and took the caſtle of Reſa, and ud margbes 
marched towards Jeruſalem, his army be- feen, eln 
ing compoſed of a number of citizens that he proclaims 
ary. his power, together with Silo's 
3 


an amneſty. 


. for Ces. 


forces. Having ſtationed his army on the weſt quar- 
ter of the city, many violent ſallies were made againſt 
him, and the beſieged galled his forces with repeated 
ſhowers of darts and arrows. In the interim Herod 
"commanded his herald to proceed round the walls 
of the city, and proclaim, in different places, that 


his whole view in the undertaking was the benefit of 


the city and the welfare of the —— at large: that 
ſo far from harbouring the leaſt intention of doin 
them any injury, he was willing to grant a perpetua 
oblivion and forgiveneſs of all paſt offences, let the 
crime be ever ſo atrocious, and by whomſoever it 
Oppoſed by might have been committed. In anſwer 
Antigonus, Hereto, Antigonus (in an addreſs to 
| Silo and the Roman ſoldiers) repre- 
ſented how. incquitable and unreaſonable a- thing 
it was, to think of advancing Herod to the throne, 
who was himſelf a private man, and an Idumæan, 
and to be confide 
Jew; a prattice diametrically oppoſite to ancient 
cuſtom, and to the laws and rights of ſucceſſion. An- 
tigonus farther ſaid, that if they were offended at his 
receiving the crown from the hands of the Parthians, 
and ſou ht to deprive him of the dignity on that ac- 
count, there were not wanting ſeveral of the royal 
and ſacerdotal line, who had merited equally well 
from the Romans, and having an indiſputable title 
to the government, the depriving them of it would 
be an act of the higheſt injuſtice. At length the dil- 
pute between Herod and Antigonus increaſed to that 
degree, that abuſive language paſled, and in the end, 
Antigonus commanded . men to drive the enemy 
from the walls; which they did effectually, by means 
of darts and arrows. There now remained no doubt 
The ſoldiers but that Silo had been corrupted. He 
inſtigated io had tampered with many of his acquaint- 
EAT ance among the troops, who began to be 
very clamorous for money and proviſions ; demanded 
more commodious winter-quarters, and ſaid, that 
Antigonus had ravaged e country in ſuch a man- 
ner, that no ſubſiſtence was to be obtained in it. 
This mutinous diſpoſition increaſed to ſo great a de- 
ree, that the Siken were on the point of quitting 
their arms, and deſerting. Herod, on the contrary, 
declaimed on his authority; made uſe of the names 
of Cæſar, Antony, and the Senate, who had com- 
miſſioned him to come into that country; and en- 
couraged both his officers and ſoldiers not to depart 
from their duty, but to rely on him, who would ex- 
ert his utmoſt influence to accommodate them with 
every convenience that their Pre ſituation would 
allow. Hereupon he diſpatched commiſ- 
ſaries to buy up all kinds of neceſlaries, 
ſo that Silo had not the leaſt cauſe of com- 
plaint left; for the troops were ſoon ſup- 
lied with incredible quantities of proviſions: Herod 
Loving likewiſe directed his friends in Samaria to 
collett at Jericho great ſtores of corn, wine, oil, and 
cattle, and to ſupply the army from thence. Anti- 
onus conceiving rightly of what had been directed, 
ent out parties to patrole the fields and roads, and 
intercept the perſons bringing the ſupplies: and, ac- 


Herod ſup- 
plies the 
troops with 
proviſions. 


in no other light than as a half 
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cording to order, they lay in detachments near 
Jericho, and about the crags of the mountains, 
watching when the convoys might paſs. Nor was 
Herod Fels aſſiduous on his part; for with ten com. 
panies of troops, half — of Jews, and the 
other of Romans, together with a hired party, he 
marched towards Jericho; but five hundred of the 
inhabitants, with all their families, having quitted 
the town, and fled to the mountains, he purſucd 
them, made them priſoners, but afterwards gave them 
their liberty. The city was ranſacked by 
the Romans, who found therein an im- 
menſe treaſure, conſiſting of money, jew- 
els, rich furniture, and other valuable ef- 
fects. The king having left a garriſon in the place 
retired by the way that he came, and appointed his 
army to take up their quarters in places which he had 
lately conquered; as Samaria, Idumaa, and Galilee, 
Antigonus bribed Silo with a ſum of money to permit 
the Roman army to be quartered in Lydda, which | 
was done to obtain the friendſhip of Antony. The 
Romans were now in the midſt of peace and plenty, 
and every way well accommodated. 

Herod, however, whoſe diſpoſition would not per- 
mit him to remain long idle, ſent one thouſand foot 
and four hundred horle, under the command of his 
brother Joſeph, into Idumea, while he himſelf went 
to Samaria, to take proper care of his mother, and 
the reſt of his relations, whom he had conveyed from 
Maſſada; and then he went to Galilce, to take in 
ſome garriſons of which Antigonus was in poſſeſſion, 

Arriving at Sepphoris, while the ſnow +... 
laid deep on the ground, he found that tn, the 
the inhabitants had deſerted the place, but r9bocrs expel 
left bchind them great quantities of pro- | 20% 
viſions of all kinds. At this time the ad- | 
jacent country, particularly about Arbela, was moſt 
dreadfully infeſted with robbers, who iffuing from 
their lurking places in the mountains, diſturbed the 
neighbourhood in a high degree. Hereupon Herod 
ordered out a ſquadron of horſe, and three com- 
panies of foot, to drive them out from their retire- 
ments. He marched againſt them with his whole 
army, about forty days after he had ſent out this 
force; on which the robbers made their appearance, 
and attacked Herod's troops with ſo much reſolution 
that his left wing gave ways but bravely rallying his 
forces, and putting himſelf at the head of them, he 
renewed the charge, and totally routed the oppo- 
nents, whom he purſued even to the river Jordan. 
The conſequence of this victory was, that, in a ſhon 
time, all the people of Galilee ſubmitted, except 
thoſe who had taken refuge in the mountains. On 
this concluſion of the buſineſs, Herod directed that 
one hundred and fifty drachmas ſhould be given to 
each private ſoldier, and a ſum proportionably larger 
to the officers; and they were ordered into winter 
quarters on the receipt of this gratuity. Herod was 
now informed by Silo and his officers, who Herod fup- 
had been in the pay of Antigonus, that plies the ke. 
the latter not only refuſed to grant them d provi 
more than proviſions for one month, but 
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Chap. XVII. THE (AN'TIQUITIES 'OF THE JEWS. 


Areca bY had likewiſe iſſued orders to the inhabi- 
antigens tants of the neighbourhood, to clear the 
country of all the neceſſaries of life, and to ſtarve 
the Romans out of their quarters, by retiring with the 
rovifions to the mountains. Herod, however, pre- 
vented this calamity from befalling them, by direct- 
ing his younger brother, Pheroras, to take care and 
rovide for the army, and likewiſe to repair the then 
mined fort of Alexandrion: and he executed both 
theſe commiſſions with great fidelity, and much to 
bis credit. x 

Ventidius was at this time in Syria, and Antony 
at Athens, who commanded Silo to repair to the for- 
mer place with the Parthian —＋ troops; but 
krſt to give his aſſiſtance to Herod, if it ſhould be 
found neceſſary. To him he repaired, but Herod 
diſpatched Silo and his forces to Ventidius, while 
himſelf marched againſt ſuch of the enemy as were 
(kulking about in the mountains. The paſſages were 
baby ſo narrow, and the rocks fo ſteep, that it 
net od of ex- was almoſt an impoſſibility to approach 
tirpating the = them ; and themſelves and families lived 
* in the caverns. On viewing theſe places 
Herod found that it would be * impoſſible to 
creep down on them from above, or ſcale them from 
below; and he therefore had recourſe to the follow- 
ing contrivance : He had a number of caſes made, 
to be let down by iron chains from a machine at the 
top of the hills; 1n which caſes were men with hooks, 
darts, lances, and other arms, to deſtroy them in 
their holes, or draw them out, and throw them head- 
long to the bottom, as might be requiſite. Con- 
ſidering the depth and danger of the place, this was 
a horrid experiment : beſides that, the robbers were 
furniſhed with proviſions in their caverns. On let- 
ting down one of theſe caſes to the mouth of a cell, 
and no one daring to come out, a ſoldier, impatient 
of waiting, ſeized his ſword and buckler, and catch- 
ing hold of the chain that ſuſpended the caſe, ſhipped 
into a cavity of the rock. In this place he flew ſe- 
veral with his darts, and in caſe of their reſiſtance 
drew out others with his hooks, and caſt them down 
the precipice. Some he killed with his lance, and 
then ſafely returned to the caſe. Thoſe who eſcaped 
were terribly frightened by the lamentations of the 
wounded, but night advancing, nothing more was 
done. The king now offered pardon to all who 
would lay down their arms and ſubmit, and many 
acceded to theſe terms of mercy. 

The attack was commenced in the ſame 
manner on the following day ; only they 
expoſed themſelves more, placing hre to 
combuſtible materials that were in the 
caves, by which the parties were ſmothered. In one 
cave was an old man, who had a wife and ſeven ſons, 
who earneſtly imploreU him to ſubmit to the enemy. 
The man however took his ſtation at the mouth of 
the cave, and as they attempted to paſs him, he ſtab- 
bed them one after the other, killing his wife the laſt. 
Their bodies he threw down the precipice, and fol- 
lowed them himſelf, determined rather to die, than 
lacrifice his liberty. While he was thus deſtroying 
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condutt of a 
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his family, he reprobated Herod on account of the 
meanneſs of his extraction; though the prince, who 
ſtood at a diſtance, courted his acceptance of mercy, 
by the moſt expreſſive ſigns in his power. The war 
between Herod and theſe people was now at a period. 
Soon after this enterprize, the govern- yercq pro- 
ment of that diſtri was committed to Pto- ' creds to' Sa- 
lemy, and Herod marched into Samaria, mis and | 
with three thouſand foot, and fix hundred * 
horſe, in order to come to a deciſive battle with An- 
tigonus. Ptolemy, however, loſt his life by his ad- 
vancement ; for he was attacked and ſlain by a party 
of thoſe who had committed fo many ravages in Ga- 
lilee; and they immediately retired to the mountains, 
and other almoſt — laces; whence they 
occaſionally iſſued, and ravaged all the country: but 
Herod, on his return, puniſhed them for their out- 
rages, killing ſome on the ſpot, forcing others from 
their retreats, whom he put to the torture, and de- 
ſtroyed their forts and caſtles. Having thus con- 
quered his foes, he laid a fine of a hundred talents 
on certain cities ſuſpetted to favour the enemy. 
Pacorus king of the Parthians, having 
been now defeated in battle, Ventidius, 
agreeable to his orders from Antony, ſent 
Machærus to Herod with a thouſand horſe, 
and two legions; but Machærus having J. 
been artfully applicd to by Antigonus, departed to 
him, under pretence of giving intelligence, though 


many of the 


in dirett oppoſition to the advice of Herod. On his 
approach, Antigonus, fo far from confiding in him 
directed his people to oppoſe him with darts and 


ſlings. He was now convinced that Herod was per- 
fettly right in his diſſuaſion, and that he onght to 
have liſtened to his advice. Enraged at the treat- 
ment he had received, he turned about towards the 
city of Emmaus, deſtroying, without diſtinction of 
friend or foe, every Jew that he met with in the way. 
This condutt was fo obnoxious to Herod, that he 
immediately went towards Samaria, to acquaint An- 
tony with what had pers and to inform him 
that he was himſelf able to cope with Antigonus, 
without the aid of ſuch as did more miſchief to 
their own cauſe, than to that of the enemy. While 
he was on this expedition, Machærus hurried after 
him, and having overtaken him on the road, earneſtly 
entreated him either to give over all thoughts of his 
ropoſed journey, or at leaſt to leave his brother 
Joſeph behind, that thoſe two might carry on the war 
againſt Antigonus in conjunction. On this folicita- 
tion Herod yielded, forgave all that had paſſed,” and 
left the army under the command of Joſeph, with 
particular directions not to quarrel with Macharrus, 
nor to undertake any enterprize without a proſpect 
of ſucceſs. Nun 
On this adjuſtment of affairs Herod too 
wi'h him an additional number of horſe 
and foot, and marched: to join Antony, 
who then lay before Samoſata, on the routs the bars 
banks of the Euphrates. When he arrived brian.” 
at Antioch he found multitudes diſpoſed to join An- 
tony, but that the roads were ſo thronged with barba- 
rian 
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rian enemies, that they could not approach him. 
Hereupon Herod put himſelf at their head, and un- 
— to conduct them: they roceeded on their 
march; but having advanced wie two days 22 
ney of Samoſata, a party of the enemy's horſe en- 
countered them, which had lain in ambuſh behind 
ſome buſhes, on the entrance into the open country, 
to prevent Antony receiving any aid from that quar- 
ter. The enemy ſuffered the front of the troops to 
paſs; but when Herod advanced with the rear, they 
attacked him violently with about five hundred 
horſe, and broke his front ranks. The king, how- 
ever, bore down courageouſly on. them with his 
uards, drove them from their ſtation, rallied his 
cattered forces, and purſued his ſucceſs till he had 
recovered all they had taken, which in priſoners, 
baggage, carriages, horſes and mules, amounted to 
a very conſiderable booty. This battle being ended, 
Herod proceeded in his way to Antony; but was 
frequently attacked on his rout, by companies of 
barbarians, who ſallied out upon him from the woods 
and thickets; but in all his encounters he was ſtill 
ſuperior to them, defeating them in all the attempts 


they made; till at length a free paſlage was left him, 


no perſon to oppoſe him, and the people bailing him 
as their preſerver as he procecded. 

Herod's actions againſt the barbarians 
being ſignified to Antony, with the gallant 
manner in which he had acquitted himlelf 
in other conteſts, he {elected the choiceſt of his 
troops, and going out to meet him, he no ſooner 
approached the town than he was received with all 
poſſible diſtinttion. As ſoon as Antony ſaw him he 
ran to embrace him, with every token of friendſhip 
and regard: praiſed him for his wiſdom and virtue, 
and treated him with a degree of dignity and reſpect 

roportioned to the royal character with which he 
had inveſted him. Not long after this a period was 
put to the war, by Antigonus delivering up Samoſata. 


He is honour- 
ably received 
by Ant ny. 


Antony now conferred on <»{ius the government of 


the province, and the cv. mand of the army, with 
orders to afford all proper aſſiſtance to Herod, and 
then departed into Egypt. On this Soſius ſent two 
legions to guard the king in his way to Judæa, and 
followed himlelf with the reſt of the army, almoſt 
immediately. 
Þſephlainia During theſe tranſattions Joſeph loſt his 
action. life in Judæa, by not obſerving the direc- 
tions which Herod had given him when he departed 
to Antony. Joſeph marching towards Jericho, with 
his own ſoldiers, and five companies of Machærus', 
with a view to get in the harveſt, ſtationed his troops 
on the mountains. The greater part of the Roman 
troops being lately raiſed in Syria, and all of them 
raw and undiſciplined, the enemy ſeized the adyan- 
tage both of their poſition and inexperience, and at- 
tacking them by ſurpriſe, totally routed them, de- 
ftroying ſix companies, and cutting Joleph to pieces, 
while he was valiantly fighting at their head. The 
field being now in — 4 — of Antigonus, he found 
the body of Joſeph among the ſlain, and gave direc- 
tions for cutting off his head : but this was redeemed, 
es 


to ſeek for Pappus, who 


at the price of fifty talents, by his brother Pheroras 
Soon after this the diſtritt of Galilee revolted, and x; 
many of Herod's friends as could be found were 
drowned in the lake. There were various other gif. 
turbances in Judæa; and, in the interim, the caſtle 
of Gath was fortified by Machærus. 
Intelligence of theſe, repeated misfor- 


: g Herod attack, 
tunes, ſo immediately following each «by thepes 
other, was conveyed to Herod, at a place pk of Gai, 


called Daphne, in the neighbourhood of ““ 


Antioch : but he was the Jeſs aſtoniſhed at it, as he 
had lately had ſome difagrecable dreams, which evi. 
dently predicted the death of his brother. Herod 
now departed with all expedition towards Mount 
Libanus ; and taking with him eight hundred men, 
he approached to Ptolemais: from whence going 
forward in the night through the country of Galilee, 
he was attacked by the enemy, who had quitted the 
caſtle on the preceding day. He beat them back to 
their old quarters, ſurrounded the place, and dif. 
poſed his troops for an attack early on the following 
morning; but in the interim there happened ſo vio- 
lent a tempeſt, that he was obliged to retreat and 
take ſhelter in the adjacent villages. At this critical 
juncture arrived another legion which An- Protemais 
tony had ſent to Herod, a circumſtance abandoned t 
which ſo intimidated the garriſon, that ““ 
they abandoned the place, and made the eſcape in 
the night. Herod being now impatient to revenge 
the death of his brother, repaired with all poſſible 
expedition to Jericho, where, on his arrival, he 
treated the princes of the place with the utmoſt mag. 
nificence. Supper being ended, and the company 
departed, Herod was the laſt man who quitted the 
room, to retire to his own apartment; and he was no 
ſooner out of the parlour, than the roof of it fell at 
once to the ground, without injury to any perſon, 
This was deemed a ſignal interpoſition of providence, 
by which the imminent danger that had awaited He- 
rod was prevented. 

On the following day the enemy de- Hand deten 
ſcended from the mountains, ſurpriſing Pappus, aud 
the Romans with a body of fix bn tabs fs 
men. The diſtreſs occaſioned hereby was ““ 
very great; they trampled down all oppoſition, and 
Herod himſelf was wounded in the fide ; an arrow. 
Juſt after this, Antigonus, as if boaſtful of his ſupe- 
rior force, ſent Pappus, with a number of troops 
under his command, into Samaria; and while he and 
Machzrus were mutually conſidering which ſhould 
attack the other. Herod took poſſe ſſion of five towns, 
put to the {word two thouſand men that were in gar. 
riſon in them, and 3 the places in aſhes, retired 

ad then made his encamp- 
ment at a place named Iſanas, where numbers of 
people from Jericho and Judæa flocked to his ſtand- 
ard. Herod finding the enemy in a diſpoſition to 
decide the matter by arms, a battle immediately en- 
ſued, in which he totally routed his opponents, 
amply revenging the death of his brother, and pu- 
niſhing them 1n the very town to which they fled for 
ſanttuary. In an inſtant the hauſes were crouded 

wit 


vith ſoldiers, from the top to the bottom, each ſeek- 
ing his own ſafety. The roofs were uncovered, and 


fones and weapons oe ares. the ſlaughter was, 
u 


moſt horrid : but the moſt dreadful part of the ſpec- 
acle was the dead bodies lying one on another in 
the chambers, which ſunk their ſpirits into a ſtate of 
abſolute deſpair. f x 

The broken troops now fled in ſuch numbers, and 
in ſuch wildneſs of diſorder, that if a furious tempeſt 
had not happened in the very juncture, the aſſailants, 
in the firſt zeal of r would have marched 
directly er and put a ſpeedy termination to 
the war : for at this period 8 was doubting 
if he ſhould not quit the city. The evening being 
far advanced, Herod- directed his ſoldiers 


He eſcapes ; ; 
nm immi- tO go to ſupper, and retreated to his own 
nt daster; chamber, to take ſome neceſſary refreſh- 


ment after the battle : and now again he had a pro- 
vidential deliverance, no leſs ſingular than the for- 
mer. Being in his bath, — but by one per- 
ſon, three Eicken, each with a drawn ſword in his 
hand, ruſhed into the room, croſſed it with great 
haſte, and went off by the oppoſite door. On en- 
quiry it appeared that theſe men, during the rage of 
the battle, had concealed themſelves in the houte, in 
far of the enemy; and now retired with all expe- 
dition, to ſave themſelves, without having any no- 
tion of doing injury to the king, whom it would have 
been eaſily in their power to have put to death. 
Among the bodies of the ſlain was found that of Pap- 
us, whoſe head Herod ordered to be cut off, and 
— it to Pheroras, as a ſort of conſolation for the 
death of his brother Joſeph, who had been ſlain by 
Pappus, while fighting at the head of his troops. 

"WY The confuſion occaſioned by the above 
mb march- battle was no ſooner over, than Herod 


ewwards Je- marched his army towards Jeruſalem, and 


* ſtationed himſelf (where Pompey had done 
before) on that part of the city next the temple, 
which ſeemed the moſt obvious place of attack. 


provided, and he had given orders 
of towers, and throwing up trenches and bulwarks 


about the place, he went to Samaria, to conclude his 
marriage with Mariamne, daughter of Alexander, 


and grandchild of Ariſtobulus, to whom, as hath 
been heretofore obſerved, he had been contratted 
a conſiderable time before : but he left behind him a 


. 


lence, | 


CHAP. XVIII. 


HEROD and SOSIUS befiege TERUSALEM. The 


being of the City and Temple. ANTIGONUS 
carried to ANTONY in Chains, and put to Death 
through the Influence of HEROD. | 


No. 13. 


Gap. XVIII. I THE 'ANTIQUITTES OF THE EWS. 


| 89 ⁰ after the marriage of Herod had 


their end. 
lant in their reſiſtance; ſti 


number of officers, to conduct the fiege in his ab- 


taken place, Soſius diſpatched a large belieged by - 
body of horſe and foot, which he foun Herad and *- 


| followed himſelf, taking the road through 


Phœnicia. In the mean time the king returned from 


Samaria, with a body of about thirty thouſand men; 


and the whole army being united, advanced towards 
the north walls of the city, conſiſting, excluſive of 


| the auxiliaries from Syria, of fix thouſand horſe, 


and eleven regiments of foot. Herod and Soſius 
were the commanding officers : the latter being em- 


ployed by Antony to aſſiſt in the war; and the for- 


mer conlulting his own intereſt, having a view to 
ſettle himfelf in the poſſeſſion of the kingdom, which 
on the defeat of Antigonus, the profeſſed enemy of 
Rome, had been beſtowed on him by the ſenate. 
In the city the Jews were equally cou- The Jews- 


-rageous and numerous: for almoſt all the make » gt 


body of that people were aſſembled within * es. 


the place. Their defence was very obſtinate. They 
animated each other with exclamations of The 
temple of the Lord! the temple of the Lord!” re- 
peatedly exulting in what they deemed preſages of 
victory, and flattering themſelves that theſe ſeemed 
to foretell a conqueſt, which, by the bleſſing of God, 
would attend their arms. At the ſame time they 
were extremely frequent in ſallying forth into the 
country, where they made ravages, in order to dif. 
treſs the beſiegers; and ſo induſtrious were they in 
this buſineſs, that in a ſhort ſpace they left ſcarce any 
ſubſiſtence for man or beaſt. Herod, however, who 


* foreſaw the inconveniencies that muſt ariſe from 


theſe proceedings, in great meafure prevented them, 
pr by placing troops in ambuſh to entrap the pil- 

agers, and partly by ſupplying the camp with pro- 
uiſions, by mcans of commiſfaries ſent to diſtant 
parts. The weather proved fo very fine, and ſuch 
a number of hands were employed in advancing the 


| works, that the pioneers had ſoon finiſhed their part, 
and the affailants were now advanced to the — 8 


When his engineers were ready, all proper — 249 | 
or the eretting | 


exerting all their {kill and diligence to accompli 
Nor were the 1 beſieged leſs vigi- 
It oppoſing one ſtratagem 
to another, and by one invention counterworking 
another. A number of deſperate ſallies were made, 
in which the enemies' works, as well thoſe that were 
completed, as thoſe that were only in hand, were 
frequently ſet on fire: their courage was likewiſe 
extremely 2 when they advanced to fight 
hand to hand, being no ways inferior to that of the 
Romans; though it muſt be confeſſed, that in expe- 
rience and military knowledge the advantage was 
very greatly in favour of the latter. One wall was. 
no ſooner thrown down, than immediately the be- 
ſieged — its nes by a retrenchment that an-' 
ſwered the end of another. When the beſiegers 
wrought one mine, the heſieged worked a counter- 
mine; and they repeatedly met under ground, and 


fought while employed in this buſineſs; their actions 
were moſt deſperate, and they became valiant through 
mere deſpair. At the time they were afting theſe 
wonders againſt an enemy without the walls, they 

. 3K | | were 
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were almoſt ſtarving within them, for want of neceſ- 
ſaries; for this happened in the ſabbatical year, 
when it was unlawful for them to cultivate the earth. 
The Romans At the end of forty days after the attack 
cle che walls commenced, twenty gallant men mounted 
the firſt wall, and were followed by one of Softus's 
centurions. Atthe expiration of fifteen days from this 
time the ſecond wall was taken, and a number of the 
genes round the temple ſet on fire, which circum- 
ance Herod attributed to Antigonus, to render him 
obnoxious in the eyes of the people. The lover— 
town, and the outer-quarter of the temple being 
taken, the Jews retired to the upper part of the city, 
and the middle of the temple: and apprehenſive that 
the Romans might interrupt them in offering up their 
daily prayers and ſacrifices, they ſent embaſſadors to 
Herod, to aſk permiſſion to bring in as many bcaſts 
to the city as might be neceſſary for that ſervice. 
This requeſt, in the hope that it might have a con- 
ciliating effect upon them, Herod readily granted: 
The city ana but he ſoon diſcovered his error, for they 
temple taken, appeared to be ſtill more zealous in the 
anda horrid cauſe of Antigonus; on which Herod im- 
es mediately attacked the city with his whole 
| force, and made a conqueſt of it by aſ- 
fault. The delay that had happened, and the oppo- 
ſition that had he made, ſo exaſperated the Ro- 
mans, and the Jews in the ſervice of Herod were 
likewiſe ſo enraged with thoſe of the oppoſite party, 
that. they jointly united to put all they met with to 
the ſword, without diſtinction of ſex or age: and this 
was done equally in the ſtreets and houſes; nor was 
the temple itſelf any longer a ſanctuary to thoſe who 
ſought for refuge in it. The ſcene of blood and 
ſlaughter that now enſued excceds all deſcription. 
The ſoldiers, tranſported to the higheſt degree of 
fury and revenge, were implacable in their reſent- 
ment, and paid not the lcalt regard to the rights of 
— : Herod, however, d1d all that was in his 
power, by intreaty and anthority, to put a ſtop to 


the carnage; but all his or. and perſuaſions paſſed 
equally unheeded. f 

ee When things had arrived at this extre- 
ſarcenders mity of diſtreſs, Antigonus, in debaſement 
— tw of his former regal character, deſcended 


from the tower, and threw himſelf at the 
feet of Soſius; but, ſo far from taking pity on his 
misfortunes, Soſius treated him as one who. had de- 
baſed himſelf below the dignity of manhood, callin 
him by the name of Antigona Acer of Anti . 
as if he had been a woman. But in the ſequel he was 
not treated like a woman; for Soſius directed that he 
ſhould be put in irons, and a ſtrong guard placed 
over him for 83 rus 7 

erod, however, had not yet accom- 
woot +46 pliſhed his end; for the Loi. he had al- 
ſtrain thefury ready obtained over his enemies, was not 
of the folders attended with greater difficulties than he 
now experienced in 5 8 J his own people in ſub- 
jettion. The forces which he had hired crouded in 
wmamenſe numbers, and were extremely importunate 
to get into the temple, and even into the very ſanc- 
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tuary; to prevent which, Herod was obliged to ex. 
ert all his authority, and to have recourſe to force, 
as well as to fair words and threatenings. In fact, he 
would have been more eſſentially injured by his ſuc. 
ceſs, than even by a'defecat, if he had indulged the 
curioſity of the riotous multitude ſo far-as to expoſe 
to their ſight the ſacred and venerable myſt-rics of 
religion. He likewiſe argued and reaſoned with $9. 
ſius, to prevent the foldiers from indulging their 
rage for plunder, murder, and devaſtation: repre. 
ſenting, that if they continued to ravage and deſtroy, 
as they had hitherto done, the Romans would find, 
in the end, that inſtead of having a people to govern, 
he would be king of a deſert : he added, that if the 
ſovereignty of the whole world were to be offered 
him at the expence of ſo much blood, he would not 
accept of it. In anſwer to this Soſius — that it was 
a matter of courſe, an att of juſtice, and agreeable 
to general prattice, that when any place was taken 
by affault, the ſoldiers ſhould have the booty. He. 
rod in reply told him that, as far as the 
{oldiers had any intereſt in the matter, he 

would himſelf compound with them for eftve uy by 
the plunder, and gratify them to the ut- „ 
moſt of their wiſhes: and this he accord- 

ingly did; for he made it a point of honour and con- 
ſcience to be true to his engagements. In a word, 
he behaved in ſo liberal a manner to the common ſol- 
diers, gave the officers ſuch ſuperior gratuities, and 
made ſo many acknowledgments, attended with 
ſumptuous preſents to Sofius, that he wholly re- 
deemed the city, and in the end, all parties appeared 
perfectly ſatisfied. This event took place in the 
185th Olympiad, in the third month, and on the day 
of a ſolemn faſt, being the anniverfary of the taking 
of the city by Pompey, twenty-ſeven years before: 
happening likewiſe when Marcus Agrippa and Cani- 
dius Gallus were conſuls. 

All things being thus ſettled, Soſius de- 
dicated a golden crown to God, and then 
departed to Jeruſalem, and took with him 
his priſoner Antigonus, in chains, to pre- 
ſent him to Antony. Herod now began 
to entertain an idea, that it was poſhble Antony 
would not put the priſoner to death ; but that, when 
he ſhould appear at Rome, he might appeal tc the 
ſenate for the legality of his claim to the govern- 
ment; and as Antigonus was of the blood-royal, and 
Herod himſelf but of vulgar extraction, he was ex- 
ceedingly doubtful} what might be the iſſue. It oc- 
curred to him that Antigonus might inſinuate, that 
as he had been in arms againſt the Romans, he coul 
not expect the reſtitution of the regal dignity in his 
Own 2 as his actual offences might be deemed 
a ſufficient forfeiture of his pretenſions; yet that his 
fon, who was perfectly — might be admit- 
ted to the ſucceſſion, and no advantage taken of the 
innocent for the crime of the guilty. Herod be- 
coming very uncaſy with the weight of theſe reflec- 
tions, bribed Antony, with a farge ſum of money, 
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+indion of The Aſmonean line was extinguiſhed 


te Ane. by the death of Antigonus. This family 
550 family. had poſſeſſed the government one hun- 


Jred and twenty ix years; was rendered famous by 
he lohg continuance of the prieſthood therein; and 
not leſs illuſtrious by the ſignal ſervices rendered to 
the public by a long line of anceſtors. Our fore- 
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fathers have by tradition informed us, that a domeſtic 
war put an — to theſe ſervices; and that the ad- 
miniſtration fell into the hands of Herod, who was 
a private ſubject, and, from lineal deſcent, or dig- 
nity of extrattion, had no proper claim to the ſo- 
vereignty. 
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IS 
Containing the HISTORY 


e -A 


HEROD's Kindneſs to his Friends, and Severity to 
his Enemies. The Friendſhip of POLLIO and 
SAMEAS with HEROD. His Preſents to AN- 
TONY. ANLTIGONUS beheaded at ANTIOCH. 


E OD was no ſooner promoted 
H to the exerciſe of his regal autho- 

rity over the kingdom of Judæa, 
than he began to make ample proviſion for thoſe of 
the citizens who adhered to Nis intereſt, while he 
was to be conſidered only in the ſtation of a private 
man: but with regard to thoſe who had oppoled his 
meaſures, one or more of them were alinoſt daily 
doomed to death, and executed. On this occaſion 
Herod took into his particular favour Pollio, the 
Phariſce, and his diiciple Sameas, in gratitude for 
the favour conferred on him (when he befieged the 
city), by adviſing the citizens to open the gates, and 
give him entrance. This was the favie Polho “, who 
on a former occaſion, when Herod was examine 
before Hyrcanus, and the reſt of the judges, told 
them that the time was advancing when that man 
whom they were ſeeking to diſcharge, ſhould ruin 
them : and in the event this prediction was wholly 
verified. 
The Jews 
ſpciled of 
their wealth, 


Liberality of 
H-::4 to his 


Herod had no ſooner taken poſſeſſion 
of the city, than he gave orders for the 
collection of all the royal furniture, to- 
gether with ſuch valuable treaſure, in gold, filver, 
and effetts, as had been ſecreied by the more wealth 
of the citizens; and this he diretted to be conveye 
to the palace, and out of it made a moſt ſumptuous 
reſent to Antony, gratifying with the remainder 
uch friends and adherents as had been moſt faithful 
to his intereſt. He now gave orders that forty-hve 
of the moſt zealous friends of Antigonus ſhould be 


f — 


* In the IXth chapter of the XIVth book, this is ſaid of Sa- 
meas, not of Pollio. 
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put to death, and directed that a guard ſhould be 
placed at their doors whiie the bodies were brought 
out, which guard was allo to ſee that nothing Iſs 
was conveyed away; and if any gold or filver was 
diſcovered, it hould be immediately produced to 
the king: lo that, in fact, the vanquiſhed ſaw no end 
to their misfortunes. They were unhappy enough 
to be ſubjetted to a neceſſitous prince, whoſe avarice 
was ſo great, that all their carthly poſſeſſions were 
too little to * it. This happened, likewiſe, 
during their ſabbatical year, when — wants could 
not be ſupplied by the cuſtomary produce of the 
n ; oy p 

At this time Antigonus was a priſoner Antigonus 
to Antony, who had an intention 91 grac- We 
ing his triumph by exhibiting him in chains: but 
hearing that the Jews began to be mutinous, and to 
favour Antigonus, from the antipathy they had con- 
ceived to Herod, he immediately gave orders for his 
being beheaded at Antioch, as the moſt likely me- 
thod to appeaſe the paſſions of the people. 

Of Barzaphanes and Pacorus, the two Hvrcanus and 
enerals of the Parthians, we have already . 
poken, together with their making priſoners of Hyr- 

canus and Phaſael, of whom the former had beers 
high-prieſt, and then prince of the Jews; and the 
ook (who was brother of Herod) had daſhed his 
brains out againſt the wall, rather than ſubmit to an 
ignominious death from the hands of the enemy. 
At this period Hyrcanus was a priſoner in the hands 
of the Parthians, and news being conveyed to him of 
Herod's advancement to the ſovereignty, he was 
very ſolicitous to obtain his liberty, and return. 
How he came to obtain it will hereafter appear. 


AF. IL 


An Invitation from HEROD to HYRCANUS, and 
Preſents 
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Preſents ſent to PHRAATES. HYRCANUS diſ- 
charged, and goes to FERUSALEM, where he is 

generouſly entertained by HEROD. HEROD ad- 
vances ANANEL to the Office: of High-Prieft. 

' ALEXANDRA charged by HEROD with con- 
Jpiring with CLEOPATRA. ANANEL depoſed, 
and ARISTOBULUS advanced to the Prieſthood, 
ALEXANDER's Vindication. 


9 Hens was conveyed as a pri- 
3 ſoner to the care of Phraates, king 
honourably of Parthia: but this prince, in conſide- 
1 ration of his birth and character, and 


through a veneration of his quality and 
illuſtrious deſcent, gave inſtant orders that he ſhould 
be freed from his chains, and permitted him the li- 
berty of the whole city of Babylon. In this city 
Hyrcanus found great numbers of Jews, who paid 
him the higheſt degree of reſpect; nor was leſs re- 
verence ſhewn him by thoſe who dwelt on the other 
fide-of the Euphrates. Thus ſituated, the life of 
Hyrcanus was rendered tolerably — At 
length, Hyrcanus was informed that Herod was ad- 
vanced to the government; and being himſelf a man 
of a grateful and generous diſpoſition, he conceived 
that others poſſeſſed the ſame benevolent teelings. 
Influenced by theſe ideas, he thought that Herod, 
on his elevation, would make teat poſſible acknow- 
ledgment to the man who had preſerved his life and 
honour, in a caſe of the utmoſt extremity ; which he 
himſelf had actually done, as hath been mentioned in 
+ former part of this work. : 
He intends Hyrcanus reflected ſo much on this 
to vit He> plan, that he was relolved to carry it into 
=. execution by a journey to Herod ; but he 
thought it expedient firſt to conſult his moſt intimate 
— * on the ſubject. A conſultation being held 
on the buſineſs, they unanimouſly adviſed him 
againſt taking the journc While you remain 
here (ſaid they) you may certain that we and our 
people will all pay you that reſpett and obedience to 
which the dignity of your own character, and our 
rank as ſubjetts and ſervants, entitle you. This is 
an honour you cannot expect to receive in your own 
8 as you are incapacitated from the accept- 
ance of it by the perſonal injury that hath been done 
ou by Antigonus.” They likewiſe repreſented to 
im, that, with regard to the rendering of mutual 
good offices to each other, princes were leſs careful 
than perſons in a more humble ſituation: that the 
memories of kings were not the moſt tenacious, and 
that the fortunes of men were very apt to have an 
influence on their manners. Reaſonable as this diſ- 
courſe was, the violent inclination that Hyrcanus 
had to viſit his own country made him deaf to all 
Receives an their advice. At this period too it hap- 
invitation ened that Hyrcanus was invited, by a 
—_—— — from Herod, to repair to him, and 
take his ſhare in the government: this letter deſired 
bim to requeſt Phraates, and the Jeus his brethren, 
not to deny him a ſatisfadtion which he ſo much co- 
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veted: intimating, that this was the period when 
had the faireſt opportunity of teflifying his — 
to the man to whom he was indebted for his life and 
advancement. Nor did Herod's entreaties thus end: 
for he diſpatched Saramalla as an embaſſador 0 
Phraates, —— him to deliver valuable pre. 
ſents, and pay all poſſible reſpeQ, in behalf of yr. 
canus, whom he eſteemed his friend and patron, 
Now the whole of this conduQ appeared to be dic. 
tated by hypocriſy; for Herod being a prince not 
only ſuſpicious and artful, but knowing that he had 
uſurped the dominion, thought it a point of pru- 
dence to ſecure himſelf againſt every viciſſitude of 
fortune; and on this principle, deemed it good po. 
licy to get Hyrcanus into his cuſtody, or to cauſe 
his deſtruction ; which laſt circumſtance happened, 
as will appear in the ſequel. | 
At length Phraates gave a diſmiſſion to 
Hyrcanus, whom the Jews in Babylon 
having ſupplied with money, and all other 
neceſſaries for his journey, he repaired 


Hyrcanus goes 
to J-rufalen, 
and 15 honour. 
a ly received 
by Herod, 


to Jeruſalem, where no degree of reſpett or eſteem 


was wanting to congratulate him on his arrival, He. 
rod aſſigned him the moſt diſtinguiſhed place at all 


public meetings and entertainments; called him, and 


treated him as his father, and behaved in all reſpetts 


with ſuch an unreſerved confidence, that there could 
not remain the leaſt doubt but that he was ſincere in 


his profeſſions. In the common opinion, nothin 
ſeemed to be now wanting to the confirmation 0 
Hyrcanus in the office of high-prieſt, but Herod's 
too great ſolicitude on the occaſion ; which gave riſe 
to a diſſenſion in the family, of a moſt dangerous 
nature, Herod, however, Cried that no man 
of diſtinguiſhed extrattion ſhould be promoted to 
the office of high-prieſt, ſent to Babylon 


3 . - An obſcure 
for Ananel, a perſon of inferior degree, perfon ad- 
and cauſed him to be promoted to that — hg 
diſtinguiſhed honour. The wife of Hyr- nite, 


canus was Alexandra, the widow of Alex- 
ander, the ſon of Ar ſtobulus, by whom ſhe had a 
ſon, likewiſe called Ariſtobulus, br his grandfather, 
and a daughter named Mariamne, married to Herod, 
who was a woman of the moſt diſtinguiſhed beauty. 
Now Alexandra was exceedingly concerned at this 
llight being put on her family; — as ſhe had a 
ſon living, he thought the office of high-prieſt ought 
not to be given to a ſtranger; and hereupon ſhe em- 
ploycd a certain muſician to carry a letter to Cleo- 

atra, requeſting that ſhe would ſolicit Antony to 
2 that diſtinguiſhed office on her ſon: but no 
regard was paid to this ſolicitation. It happened at 
this juncture, that Gellius, a confidential Friend of 
Antony, being in Judaa, on buſineſs reſpetting his 
own affairs, ſaw Ariſtobulus and Mariamne, whom 
he deemed to be two of the moſt beautiful and grace- 
ful perſons that had ever exiſted. Hereupon he paid 
many compliments to Alexandra, on having had the 
happineſs to give birth to two ſuch wonderful in- 
{ſtances of human perſettion, and perſuaded her to 
ſend Antony a preſent of each of their pictures, as 
the moſt likely method to ſucceed in any requeſt the 

a 
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kad to make to him. In conſequence of this advice 
ſhe ſent the pictures: and Gellius, who wiſhed to 
inflame Antony with a paſſion for Mariamne, greatly 
exceeded the bounds of truth in his report of the 
beauty of their perſons, repreſenting that they were 
elegant beyond deſcription, and had much more the 
appearance of angels in human ſhape, than of mere 
mortals. Antony could not, with any appearance 
of a regard to the laws of honour or — think 
ol ſending for the wife of a prince with whom he 
was on terms of friendſhip; and he was equally averſe 
to give offence to Cleopatra. Thus ſituated, he wrote 
way ſends to Herod, intimating how happy he ſhould 
fer Aritobu= He to receive a vilit from Ariſtobulus, 
_ whenever it might be thought convenient. 
At this time Ariſtobulus was not more than fifteen or 
ſixteen years old; and Herod conceived that it 
would be extremely imprudent, to ſend a youth of 
noble extraction, in the flower of his age, and fo 
diſtinguiſhed by his perſonal perfettions, to a man 
who was remarkable beyond all others for a propen- 
ity to unnatural crimes, and unceaſing in the pur- 
ſuit of irregular pleaſures: for this, in fact, was the 
character of Antony: ſuperadded to which, he was 
known to uſe his authority to countenance and affiſt 
him in the perpetration of his enormities. On this 
conſideration Herod ſent him an excuſe, 
him er- 1ntimating that the Jews were of ſuch a 
le aaloer. ſedlitious diſpoſition, and ſo fond of the 
idea of a new king, that if Ariſtobulus was to quit 
the kingdom, an inſurrettion would . 
happen. 

Herod, having ſent this meſſage to Antony, now 
contrived to keep on the beſt terms with Ariſtobulus 
and Alexandra : but his wife was repeatedly urging 
him to do juſtice to her brother, with regard to the 
office of high-pricſt; inſiſting, that his own intereſt 
was concerned in the affair, ſince the duties of the 
office would neceſlarily prevent Ariſtobulus from 
taking the journey. Herod, having reflected on 
this Soar, put an extraordinary ſcheme into 
He inveight execution. Having ſummoned a kind 
apaintt Alex- Of council of his friends, he began to ex- 
"_ claim bitterly againſt Alexandra, who he 
ſaid had engaged in a conſpiracy againſt him, and 
was endeavouring, by means of Cleopatra, to pre- 
vail on Antony to remove him from the govern- 
ment in favour of her ſon; a conduct, he ſaid, 
which was the more extraordinary, as ſhe could not 
elevate Ariſtobulus without degrading her daughter; 
and paving the way, by means of civil diſcord, to 
dliſplace her ſon-in-law from the throne, and deprive 
him of that rank which ke had acquired by ſuch un- 
remitted toil and repeated danger. © Notwithſtand- 
ing this ({aid he) I am fo willing to bury in oblivion 
all that is paſt, and to ſhew the reſpett and regard I 
entertain for my mother, and every one of her fa- 
mily, that I-will immediately beſtow the office on 
her ſon; which, indeed, I ſhould ſooner have done, 
but that he was not of a proper age to undertake it 
* I committed it to the care of Ananel.“ 

NO. 13, 


Herod ſen ds 
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This addreſs, which was calculated onl 
to amuſe the women and the council, at- 
fetted Alexandra in a very high degree. condudt re- 
She was at once highly concerned to find 22 
her own conduct fal pected, and enrap- las. 
tured to hear the determination in favour 


Her plea in 
excuſe for her 


of her ſon; ſo that ſhe burſt into tears, proteſted her 


innocence, and proceeded farther to elucidate the 
motives of her conduct in the following manner; 
* With regard to the office of high-prieſt, I was ſo 
enraged at the inſult offered to my fon, that I left 
no proper and equitable means unattempted to pro- 
cure juſtice to be done him: but with regard to any 
deſign of advancing him to the throne, it has been 
ſo far from my intention, that if an offer of that 
kind had been made, I ſhould have rejected it: for 
I was no farther ambitious than that my ſon might 
be ſo provided for, as that the honour and ſafety of 
the family might be conſulted. But as the matter is 
now adjuſted, I am fo ſenſible of the king's good- 
neſs to myſelf in the perſon of my ſon, that I ſhall 
always remain truly loyal to him; and if through 
too nice a ſenſe of honour, or too great a degree of 
— I have been leſs obſervant of my duty than 
ought to have been, he will be pleaſed to pardon 
me.” This conceſſion appeared to have put an end 
to all animoſity ; for they parted, with mutual ex- 
preſſions of friend{hip and regard. | 


CHEAP. IM 


ALEXANDRA ts invited by CLEOPATRA to bring 
her Son into EGYPT. ARISTOBULUS drowned 


by the Contrrvance of HEROD. 


Ne ſooner had the above-mentioned ananet de- 

meeting broke up, than Herod de- poſed frm 

poſed Ananel from the office of high- **<erithood 
prieſt. This Ananel, as hath been heretofore men- 
tioned, was a foreigner, deſcended from thoſe Jews 
who had been formerly carried captives by the Af- 
ſyrians, beyond the river Euphrates, thouſands of 
which captives went to reſide at Babylon. Ananel, 
however, was deſcended from the line of the prieſt- 
hood, and had been an old friend of Herod, who, 
on his advancement to the regal dignity, made him 
high-prieſt, and now depoſed him, in order to pro- 
cure peace in his family. This procceding, however, 
was contrary to law; for the office of high-prieſt 
having been once regularly conferred, ought to re- 
main with the party for life. This rule was firſt 
violated by Antiochus Epiphanes, who placed his 
brother Onias in the office, having removed Joſhua 
for that purpoſe. In the ſecond inſtance, Ariſtobu- 
lus ſet aſide Hyrcanus, and took on himſelf the 
dignity. And finally, Herod, as above related, con- 
ferred this diſtinction on the other Ariſtobulus, dur. 


ing the life-time of Ananel, : 
3 8 The 


to convey them into Egypt, 
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Herod is fur. The intention of this proceeding ap- 
picious of the peared to have been a regard to domeſtic 
paces peace; but the event will ſhew, that the 

* reconciliation which ſeemed to have taken 
place was by no means fincere: for Herod was im- 
preſſed with the idea, that Alexandra would not re- 
main quiet any longer than till ſhe could find a 
freſh opportumty of giving farther trouble. Con- 
vinced in his own mind that this was the fact, he 
gave orders that ſhe ſhould be confined to her palace, 
and iſſued his injunctions that ſhe ſhould never in— 
tereſt herſelf in public concerns. Excluſive of this 
he appointed ſo many perſons to watch over every 
part of her condutt, that all her attions were im- 
mediately reported to the king. As ſhe was a wo- 
man of great rank, diſtinguiſhed ſenſe, and high 
ſpirit, ſhe could but ill brook the indignity of having 
all her motions thus minutely obſerved. She was 
cut to the heart when. ſhe reflected on the circum- 
ſtance, and determined that ſhe would do or ſuffer 
any thing, rather than ſhe would be thus unjuſtly 
ſuſpetted, and live in perpetual fear and diſtreſs, the 
hfe of a ſlave, while he ad every right to be dil- 
tinguiſhed as a perſon of ſuperior dignity. Having 
maturely reflected on her fituation, ſhe ſtated her 
whole cale in a letter to Cleopatra, whoſe advice and 
aſſiſtance ſhe ſolicited. Cleopatra returned an an- 
fwer, in which ſhe earneſtly entreated her to make 
an eſcape with her fon, and gave her an invitation 
to take refuge with her in Egypt. This advice ſhe 


She prepares highly approved, and contrived to carry 
-La into it into execution in the following man- 
87 . 


ner. A ſhip being provided that lay ready 
ſhe directed that two 
coffins ſhould be got ready, herſelf put into one, 
and her ſon into the other; and ſervants whom ſhe 
thought ſhe could depend on were entruſted to carr 

them out by night, and put them on board the — * 
It happened that there was one Sabbion, who was 
deemed to be a firm friend Alexandra, and ſo ut- 
ter a foe to Herod, that he ud been ſuſpected of be- 
ing concerned in the plot for putting Antipater to 
death 4 3 Now Alexandra had a ſervant 
named Eſop, who not having the leaſt doubt but 
Sabbion was acquainted with the intended eſcape, 
incautiouſly revealed the whole ſecret to him: on 


Which the latter, ſeizing this opportunity to redeem 


his loſt credit with Herod, immediately informed 
She is betray- him of every particular. Herod, how- 
ed and herde- ever, ſuffered all the proceedings to go 
Sgairutrate®. forward till they were on the very point 
of making their eſcape, and then he cauſed them to 
be taken into cultody. Neverthelefs he was induced 
to forgive this attempt of Alexandra, not from any 
motive of benevolence to her, but leſt the power of 
Cleopatra, and her influence over Antony, ſhould 
carry into execution ſome ſcheme of revenge. He- 
rod, in fatt, was ſo far from treating her with ſeve- 
rity, that he aſſumed an uncommon appearance of 
benevolence and greatneſs of mind; and this even 
to ſuch a degree, that it was beyond the bounds of 
probability that his profeſſions ſhould have any ſin- 
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cerity for their foundation. However, notwithſtand. 
ing all this apparent nobleneſs of condutt towards 
—— it was ſecretly determined that the life of 


her fon ſhould be of ſhort duration: but he was not 


to be diſpatched ſo haſtily or inconſiderately, as 0 
give cauſe of ſuſpicion. 

It happened that the feaſt of tahernacles, one of 
the — ſolemn and celebrated that is held among 
the Jews, was now advancing: when Herod deter. 
mined to recreate and make merry among his people, 
and aſſumed an unuſual degree of good-nature on 
the occaſion : but an incident now gave occaſion to 
accelerate the original intention of murdering Ari. 
ſtobulus. He was at this time in the eighteenth year 
of his age, very tall, remarkably handlome, and in 
fact, the perſect reſemblance of his grand- arigobuty 
father. * advanced towards the altar, care by 
dreſſed in the proper robes of his office e Norte 
as a prieſt, to officiate as the law required, he did 
his duty with ſo ſingular a grace, aided as he vas by 
the diſtinguiſhed perfections of perſon, and a dig- 
nity of mind that was apparent even in his counte- 
nance, that he at once engaged the hearts, and 
charmed the eyes of all the ſpectators. And to ſuch 
a degree were they delighted, that they could not 
refrain from expreſſing the affettion, reſpett, and 
eſteem they had for him, by offering up their pray- 
ers, wiſhes, and vows, for his proſperity ; their joy 
and gratitude ſeemed to be without bounds, and 
they teſtified it by repeated acknowledgments of the 
obligations they owed to his diſtinguiſhed family, 
The people, however, did not ſeem to reflett, that 
while they were extolling Ariſtobulus, they were de- 
grading Herod, and that the envy of the latter 
would confider it in this light: but this was attual- 
ty the caſe, and Herod becoming jealous of their 
behaviour, the deſtruction of the other was acce— 
lerated. 

After the feſtival was ended, Herod Heros cauſes 
went to Jericho, to accept of a treat Ariſtobulusto 
given by Alexandra, and there, as in ber 
point of compliment to Ariſtobulus, he took him 
apart from the company, to take a ſhare in his di- 
verſions and recreations. As the weather was too 
hot for any conſiderable degree of exerciſe, they 
retreated to a cool ſhade, adjacent to a number of 
fiſh-ponds, in which ſeveral of their friends and de- 
pendents were bathing. Herod now prevailed on 
Ariſtobulus to make one of the party, and the lat- 
ter, taking his advice, jumped into the water; when 
ſeveral of Herod's agents, who had been purpoſely 
ſtationed for that buſineſs, began to plunge and 
play with him in the water, under pretence of di- 
verſion only, ſo that at length they kept him down 
till he was drowned. Thus ended the life of Ari. 
ſtobulus, in the firſt year of his prieſtly office, and 
the eighteenth of his age: and Herod immediately 
reſtored Ananel to his former dignity. This tra- 
gical event was no ſooner known to the women, than 
univerſal deſpair ſeemed to take place : the lamen- 
tations exceeded all deſcription, and the ſorrow was 


beyond all bounds. The loſs was deemed a general 


one; 
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Ficeſfive grief One; the whole city was in tears on the 
of he people» occaſion, and every family ſeemed to 
pho nar ſhare the common diſtreſs. Alexandra, 
„bn uaume- however, was the principal mourner; and 
jy death. it was no {mall aggravation of her misfor- 
tune, that though ſhe was convinced of the baſe de- 
ſign to which her ſon had fallen a ſacrifice, ſhe was 
compelled to ſilence, in the fear of more fatal con- 
ſequences. Her deſpair, however, was ſuch, that 
he was frequently tempted to deſtroy herſelf; but 
ſtill ſhe reſtrained every effort of her paſſion, in the 
hope that if ſhe could but ſurvive her preſent re- 
ſentment of the horrid murder of her fon, and con- 
ceal her knowledge of the real author of the crime, 
ſhe might live to fee a juſt vengeance fall on his 
head. On this principle ſhe behaved as if ſhe had 
Herod's dif. been a ſtranger to what had really hap- 
fm. pened; but Herod exerted all his addreſs 
to convince the public he was totally innocent; and 
by his language, appearance, and condutt, fo well 
ated the part of a real mourner, that it was almoſt 
jn hoſſible to have ſuppoſed that he was infincere. 
It has been deemed doubtful whether, partly from 
motives of humanity, and partly from the ;nlluence 
of conſcience, he might not be confidered as a true 
xenitent, for the having ſpilt the blood of fo accom- 
liſhed and noble a youth; but, on the other hand, 
It is ſaid that the death of the one was thought neceſ- 
fary for the ſecurity of the other; and that Herod's 
principal view, was to obviate all ſuſpicion of his be- 
ing concerned in ſo infamous a buſineſs. Ariſtobu- 
lus was buried with the utmoſt pomp and magni- 
cence, by the order of Herod. His body was 
embalmed, and nothing left undone that might 
tend to add ſplendor to the ſolemnity: and this he 
did to appeale the violent paſſions of the women, 
who were highly exaſperated on account of the 
murder. 


CH AF. IF; 


CLEOPATRA urges ANTONY to fee Fuſtice done on 
the Murderer. He ſends for HEROD to anſwer 
for his Conduct. HEROD becomes jealous of MA- 
RIAMNE. TOSEPH ts put to Death, and AL- 
EXANDRA committed to Priſon. ANTONY ts go- 
verned by CLEOPATKA. Baſeneſs of her Conduct. 


——_—— HESE ſplendid proceedings, how- 
raof Herd ever, afforded no fatisfattion to Al- 


rachery and exandra, whoſe mind was ſo diſtratted by 
"_ the murder of her ſon, that her whole 
thoughts were employed in conſidering of ſome 
means of revenge. Having revolved the whole 
matter deliberately in her mind, ſhe diſpatched to 
Cleopatra a particular account of the perfidious man- 
ner in which her fon had been deſtroyed by Herod. 
On this occaſion Cleopatra, who had been always 
inclined to do her ſervice, felt herſelf unuſually ani- 
mated to aſſiſt her, and eſpou ed her intereſt as if 
it had been her own; continually ſoliciting Antony 
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| to ſee ample juſtice done on the murderer. She repre- 
| ſented to him the atrociouſneſs of the crime itfelf, 


and how derogatory it would be for him to ſuffer 
a king whom himſelf had elevated, and who was in 
fact but the uſurper of the right of another, to efcape 
unpuniſhed, after having committed ſo violent an 
outrage on the legal heir to the throne. Antony 
having maturely conſidered the affair, Antony ſends 
went to Laodicea, where he ſent for for Herod. 
Herod, to examine him reſpetting the death of Ari- 
ſtobulus, ſince he could not but entertain the utmoſt 
horror of the deed, even though Herod himſelf was 
the perpetrator of it. 
erod was too ſenſible of his guilt to truſt to the 
merit of his cauſe; beſides, he reflected that Antony 
would be repeatedly applied to by Cleopatra in his 
disfavour : "4 that, at all events, he came to a reſo. 
lution to make his appearance, which in fact, he 
would otherwiſe have been compelled to do. Where- 
fore he entruſted the care of his government to his 


uncle Joſeph during his abſence, ſtritily yerodenjoins 
commanding hum, thas if Antony ſhould his uncle Jo- 
put him to death, he ſhould immediately Fe pur 
doom Mariamne to the fame fate: for death, oncer. 
ſo violent was his regard for his wife, — 


chat he could not bear the reflection of 
any other man poſſeſſing her after his death; and 
he likewiſe conſidered that her perfections had 
been, in great meaſure, the cauſe of his misfor- 
tunes. Antony had likewiſe conceived an affetti- 
on for her, on the report of her charms. When 
Herod had given the above orders, he repaired to 
Antony, but in the utmoſt dejettion of mind. 
Joſeph, during his adminiſtration, took joſeph vnwa- 
the utmoſt care of the truſt committed to rily diſcovers 
his charge; and often waited on Mari- I 
amne, partly through reſpect, and partly on affairs 
of buſineſs. While they were in converſation, Joſeph - 
uſed frequently to ſpeak of Herod, as one of the 
moſt fond and tender huſbands in the world. The 
women ſeemed to wonder at the ſtrangeneſs of this 
aſſertion, particularly Alexandra: but Joſeph, in the 
zeal of his heart to aſcertain that character of which, 
he had ſpoken ſo highly, unintentionally betrayed 
the ſecret he was intruſted to have kept; arguing as 
an undoubted proof of Herod's affection, that as he 
found himſelf unable to live without his wife, he was 
determined that they would not be parted even in 
death. Theſe words were interpreted — the women, 
not as a proof of Herod's love, but as a reſolution 
that they ſhould not long ſurvive, in caſe he ſhould 
be put to death. | 
A report now became prevalent in the A falſe report 
place, propagated by ſome who wiſhed ill concerning 
to the king, that Antony had firſt ordered Herde dach 
Herod to be put to the torture, and then doomed . 
him to death. The whole court was alarmed at this 
news, and the women in particular; whereupon 
Alexandra entreated Joſeph to take them with him, 
and ſeek protection of the Roman legion commanded 
by Julius, which was then 7 in the ſuburbs. 
She urged, that if any diſturbance ſhould happen 
in the palace, the Romans would provide for their 


ſafety ; 
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ſafety; and that if Mariamne could but have an op- 
portunity of appealing to Antony, he would not 
refuſe her any favour the could aſk, even though ſhe 
| were to ſolicit the poſſeſſion of the kingdom, and all 
the royal privileges attendant thereon. 
Antony ſhew During the conſideration that took place 
great oe on this affair, letters were received from 
a e Herod, which proved the falſhood of the 
late report: and by them it appeared, that Herod 
was no ſooner arrived with Antony, than by oblig- 


Joſeph, but with — — to all mankind. At leng il 1 
the king, enamoured of the charms of his wife, and: 
overcome by the extremity of his own paſſion r 
her, relaxed by degrees from his former ſeverity i» b 
her, totally abſolved her from all ſuſpicion of the P 
crime that had been imputed to her, and confeſſe4 Wl i: 
himſelf perfectly convinced that ſhe had given n» WK t: 
cauſe of offence. He likewiſe repeatedly entreated Wt 1 
her pardon for that inconſiderate haſte, which in. d 
duced him to give credit to a report by which ſhe Ne 


ſervation. With regard to Joſeph, how- Herod orten 

ever, he gave inſtant orders for his being Joſogh »Y 
ut to death, even without being heard in ru dt 
is own defence: and he directed that be impriſca- 

Alexandra, as the author of all the miſ- &. 


chief, ſhould be committed to priſon. 


: 

| - tection of the Romans, was ſet afide : but the plan 

| had not been conducted ſo ſecretly, but that Herod 

| had ſome intimation of it; and as ſoon as Antony 

was gone on an expedition againſt the Parthians, he 
returned to Jeruſalem, wh he was made acquainted 


| ing language, and the effects of preſents, he ſo far I} had been ſo vilely traduced. During this diſcourſe e 
| engaged him in his intereſt, that the power of Cleo- I he behaved to her with unfeigned tenderneſs, and 8 
atra to do him injury ſeemed to be at an end. I with ſuch endearments, that mutual tears and em. Wl n 
' Kings (ſaid Antony) would be no longer kings, if I braces ſucceeded, as is generally the caſe in theſe 8 
they were to be accountable for their proceedings: I kinds of reconciliations. The more doubts Mariamne Wl x 
| it is their * that their actions ſhould paſs un- J] ſeemed to entertain of the reality of Herod's regard i 
; queſtioned; and Cleopatra would give an inſtance of I} for her, the more anxious was he to give herevery s 
| her prudence, if ſhe would ſeek leſs to pry into the ff teſtimony of his undoubted ſincerity. At length, WM t 
| arcana of government.” Thele letters were likewiſe however, ſhe exclaimed, © Yes, truly, you give an h 
| full of a deſcription of the honours that Herod had |} abundant proof of the tenderneſs of your regard s 
| received from Antony; mentioning that he had I a huſband, by ordering an innocent wife to be put to ſ 
| invited him to his council and ſolemn feaſts, notwith- I death, in caſe you ſhould happen to die yourlelf!” f 
| ſtanding all the detrattions of Cleopatra, whom he I Theſe words were no ſooner ſpoken than he broke \ 
| repreſented as having a deſign on the government, from her arms in the utmoſt rage, tore his hair, and \ 
| excluſive of her endeavours to injure him. But he I cried out with all the fury of a madman, Ay! itis ( 
ſaid that Antony was a prince of integrity and ho- no evident, beyond a doubt, that the purity of my ( 
| nour, and his friends might ſoon expect his own re- I} wife has been corrupted by Joſeph ; for nothing leſs 
| turn to take poſſeſſion of the kingdom, which would I than the confidence ariſing from ſuch an intimacy, 
| be effectually ſecured to him, together with the con- I could have induced him to give up ſo important a 
| tinued friendſhip of Antony, me had made Cleo- I] fecret, which had been committed to his care with 
Patra a preſent of the country of Cœlo-Sy ria, on I} ſuch ſolemn injunction not to reveal it.” In the firſt 
| the condition that ſhe would never trouble him again I impetuoſity of his paſſion, Herod had almoſt deter- 
on the affairs of Judza. mined to put Mariamne to death on the ſpot : but, 
The conſequence of theſe letters was, that the de- I} after ſome violent ſtruggles on his part, the warm { 
fign they had of putting themſelves under the pro- I love that lay latent in his heart — for her pre- b 
' 
| 
| 


Salome: in fact, the latter proceeded fo far as to 
charge Joſeph her own huſband, with having an in- 


| with the whole affair by urs mother, and his ſiſter 


trigue with Mariamne: but this aroſe from a former 


animoſity againſt Mariamne, who being once in a 
diſpute with Salome, had thrown out fume inſinua— 


At this perii,d there were great commotions in 
Syria, ariſing from the conduct and intrigues of Cleo- 
patra, who had now an abſolute aſcendant over 
Antony, which ſhe made uſe of to produce very mil- 
chievous conſequences : ſhe was perpetually ſolicit- 


ing him againſt the men of rank in his dominions, 
till ſhe had prevailed on him to take their govern- 
ments from them; and then ſhe got them appropri- 
ated to her own uſe. In a word, her am- igen 
bition and avarice were ſo extravagant, kalt 
that ſhe made no ſcruple of any ching ambition,cn- 
which might be productive of her own ad- © 4 
vantage. One of her firſt flagitious | 
crimes was to procure the deſtruction of her brother, 
a youth near hfteen years of age, and who was next 
heir to the throne. She then cauſed her ſiſter Arſi- 
no: to be deſtroyed, while ſhe was engaged in her 


tions reſpecting the meanneſs of her extraction. By 
| theſe inſinuations, however, Herod was thrown into 
L the utmoſt rage of wrath and jcalouſy (for Mariamne 
| was dear to him as his own exiſtence); fo that it was 
i with the utmoſt difficulty he was enabled to prevent 
| himſelf from breaking out into the wildeſt extrava- 
gancies, and to reſtrain his paſſion within the bounds 
of diſcreet moderation : but on cool recollettion he 
took Mariamne apart, and cloſely examined her re- 
ſpecting her intimacy with Joſeph. f 
Mariamne Mariamne, in vindication of her inno— 


'pleads her in- cence, ſaid every thing that it might be 


| . — oſed ſuch innocence would dictate; I devotions, in the temple of Diana, at Epheſus. 
| ree-nciliation infiſting, that for any thing that might look | Neither ſanctuaries, temples, nor ſepulchres, el- 


takes place. like criminal, or diſhonourable in her | caped the rage of her avarice, where ſhe conceive 


condutt, ſhe was not only innocent with regard to ff that any thing might be obtained by a ſacrilegou 
| . violation 


— — 


— — — — —— 


violation of them. She | conſulted” nd meaſures of | 


right or equity, nor made diſtinttion between things 
ſacred and profane, fo that her own — might 
he promoted. In a word, this woman was fo loſt in 


ion of the whole world would have been inſufficient 
to gratify the unbounded exuberance of her paſſions. 
This bein hey difpoſition, it is not much to be won- 
dered at that ſhe was ſo ſolicitous to urge Antony to 
deprive other of what ſhe intended for her own 
emolument : and, in fact, ſhe had no ſooner entered 
Syria with him, tha ſhe began to concert how ſhe 
might make herſelf miſtrefs of the whole country; 
She procured” Lyſanius, the fon of Ptolemy, to be 

t to death, on the pretence that he was aFfrrend to 
the Parthians, without aſſigning any otber cauſe, 
She ſolicited and obtained of Antony, the count 
tries of Arabta and judæa, in mju of the kings who 
Antony is g- were the * poſleffors. In a word, 
wined by her. Antony was fo much devoted to the hu- 
mour of this woman, that he appeared to be almoſt 
faſcinated with her charms yet ſome of her demands 
were ſo extremely enormous and illiberal, that there 
was no _ of his — — with them, with- 
out publicly declaring himſelf the flave of x woman 
of molt abandoned character. In a word, being un- 
willing, on the one hand, to diſoblige her by the re- 
fulal of any of her requeſts; and, on the other, 
equally aſhamed publicly to announce himſelf her 
llave by r with all her demands, however 
unreaſonable, took a middle courſe of conduct, 
between the two extremes, by aſſigning to her uſe 
certain parts of both the provinces, together with all 
the cities from the river Eleutherus to Egypt, Tyre 
and Sidon alone excepted, which had been always 
accounted free: yet theſe donations, liberal as they 
were, did not prevent her foliciting Antony, in the 
— _ manner, to give her thoſe two places 
ke w iſe. 


» 


SHA F. Vo 


HEROD receives CLEOPATRA with great Dif. 
tinction at APAMIA. She attempts to ſeduce 
HEROD, who attends her towards EGY PT.' AR. 
MENTIA ſubdued by ANTONY, who preſents CL E- 
OPATRA with Prifoners and other Booty. Two 
e Talents a Year paid to CLEOPATRA as 
a Tax. 


Herod ho- (EEO PATRA having adjuſted her 


nour b! . . 

abe C. A OWN affairs, and Antony being going | 
pats at ap- Into Armenia, ſhe accompanied him as 
a. far as the river Euphrates, and on her re- 


turn towards Judza ſhe came by the way of Apamia 

and Damaſcus, where ſhe was met b Herod, who 

received her in the moſt diſtinguiſhed manner, and 

entered into a treaty with her reſpeRing as much of 
O. 13. | ; ” 
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valuable of al 
pride, —ͤ— 2 voluptuouſneſs, that the poſfel- 
0 


| With rega 


— — — — — — — — — > — — 


her revenue as aroſe from that part of Arabia and 
Jericho as had been granted to her. Now Jericho is 
a place wee for its balſam, which is the moſt 

gums; and alſo for the ſineſt palm- trees 


in the univerſe. 


- Cleopatra now exerted all thoſe artifices of which 
| ſhe was ſo complete a miſtreſs, to induce Herod to 
{ embark in an amour; and as 
| warm 


was a woman of 
ſſions, and almoſt dead to ſhame, ſhe made 
fuch advances towards the concluſion of the contrat 
as could not be miſunderſtood. Love was the pre- 
tence for all her actions; though it is extremely pro- 
bable ſhe had ſorne farther deftgn in reſerve, for her 


{ artifice had no limits. 


Herod was not unappriſed that Cleo He deſiges her 
patra was one of the moſt malicious wo- — hoy 
men exiſting, fo that he thought himſelf gg byan 
previouſly prepared how to treat her: but IT « 
when he came to be a witneſs of the ſhameleſs licen- 
tiouſneſs of her behaviour, he was ſtruck with aſto. 
niſhment, and ſecretly reſolved, that if ſhe ſhould 
proceed to any greater lengths, he would affront a 
abandon her. On farther reflection, he farrmort 
a meeting of his friends on the buſineſs, and con. 
fulted whether it might not be beſt to put art end to 
the life of ſo vile a woman while he had her in his 

wer, which he 2 would yield ſome kind of 
atisfaction to thoſe ſhe had heretofore” ill treated, 


and be a ſecurity to thoſe who might otherwiſe fall 4 


e conſidered too, 


prey to her artifices in future. 


| that Antony would receive an advantage by this pro- 
| ceeding, as ſhe was the common enemy of all man- 


kind, nor would fail to betray him likewiſe, if 


ever 
it ſhould happen that he ſhould want her ce, 
On the whole, then, Herod was abſolutely of opi+ 
nion that ſhe ſhould be put to death: but his friends 


| were zealous in adviſing him to the contrary, think 
| ing it would be a derogation from his royal 


and a dangerous, proceeding. , Wherefore they en- 
treated him to recolle& himſelf, reflect ſeriouſly on 


| the bufineſs, and not to proceed raſhly: for Antony, 


though the circumſtance might be really to his ad- 
vantage, would not eaſily brook the affront; beſides, 
that his miſtreſs being taken off by force, or privately 
deſtroyed, he would but become the more enamoured 


of her former charms, and be irritated to a ſpirit of re- 


ſentment. They urged too, that it would not be eaſy to 


{ palliate or excuſe a violence offered to the perſon of 


a princeſs of her diſtinguiſhed rank and deſcent: 
and however great the advantage might be that He- 
rod would reap from her death, yet no pardon could 
ever take place, on account of the inſult it would 
appear to to the honour and love of Antony. 
They likewife repreſented to him in the moſt earne 
manner, that if the execution of his intended ſche 


| ſhould take place, the dreadful diſtreſs and confuſio 


that would moſt” certainly follow, not in the royal 
family only, but throughout the whole kingdom 

rd to the wanton importunities and ad. 
dreſſes of the queen, they urged, that neither actual 
injury, nor any danger of Jt,” could poſſibly ariſe 
from _] rejection of chem: and as to any thing el 
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them into Egypt, as preſents to 
with immenſe quantities of valuable treaſure, of which 
he had made capture. Artabazes was ſucceeded in 
the government by his eldeſt ſon Artaxias, whom 
fear had induced to leave the country on the firſt 
commencement of the war: but he had not been 
long in poſſeſſion of this new dignity before he was 
deprived of it by Archelaus, and the emperor Nero, 
who cauſed Tigranes, the youngeſt brother of the 
family, to reign in his ſtead. 

He loids Cle- erod 
opatra with 


ing that it was ill 


reat value, 


t of the way. | 
_—_ ſub- At this time Antony was ravaging the 
dued by an- country of Armenia; and having made 
W rifoners of Artabazes, the ſon of Ti- 


ranes, and ſome of the princes, his ſons, he ſent 
Cleopatra, together 


made the moſt regular payments 
of the revenues of the country which An- 
tony had granted to Cleopatra; conſider- 


erod had the care of collecting theſe 


ons, till in the end not 


cution by the civil contentions among 
for at this time the battle of Actium was near at — 

the event of which it was thought would prevent all | 
farther competition for the empire, which then pre- 
vailed between Antony and Auguſtus. This hap- 


Herod brings 
fuccour to 


anony, who generoſity of Antony, a lon 


make war oa Poſſeſſion of a fertile and well-peopled 
Ge Arabian country. and having plenty of cattle, corn, 


CH AP. VE 


4 pon: /or-the- Empire! detwien AUGUSTUS | neſs of di pron, which he thought might, moſt 
e 


and ANTONY. The JEWS conquer the ARA- 
BIANS in @ bloody Batile. Another vaſt Army of 


AR ABIANS at CANA, in CO: LO-SYRIA, 3s | 


 Gikewiſe routed by the FEWS. ATHE MON ob- 
tains a complete Victory over them. 


Civil broils | HIS breach of faith, and negleR of | 
; dh the Arabians, in not — the ſti- þ 
pulated taxes, would certainly have been | 


uniſhed by Herod, by a war upon that people, but 
e was prevented from carrying his deſign into exe- 
the Romans : 


ned in the 187th Olympiad. As Herod 
ad now been, through the diſtinguiſhed 
time in 


army, wi to C 
| afſiftance : but Antony not being in want of ſuch 
additional force, adviſed Herod to march imme. 
{ diately againſt the Arabians, whom he canfidered in 


licy to provoke a woman, and it | 
was particularly his intereſt to keep on good 
with her. As 
revenues, the Arabians paid them punttually for a 
conſiderable time, raiſing no leſs a ſum than two 
hundred talents pngvally : but they ſoon began to | 
decreaſe in their contributi 

quite one hundred talents were raiſed. 


Pn EI” OY 


terms 


and money, he immediately began to raiſe a large 


ich he marched to offer his patryy 


the light of a traiterous and perfidious people. In 


d fad, theſe directions were given in conſequence d 
thus diverted him from the execution of it. Herod 
having thus altered his intentions, behaved complaiſ- 
antly to Cleopatra, made her preſents of 
and as ſhe was going into Egypt, he condutted her a I. 1 
his army, and ſoon arrived in Arabia, having under 


the advice, and by the direQtion of Cleopatra, why 
thought ſhe was conſulting her own intereſt in pro. 
moting a quarrel between the Arabians and Jews, 
In obedience to the royal will, Herod ret with 


his command a very conſderable number both of 
horſe and foot. The Arabians, having perſect inte. 
ligence of all his motions, were waiting to give him 
battle near a place called Dioſpolis, towards which 
he immediately directed his march. The oppoſite 
armies foon came to an engagement, and after a moſt 
obſtinate and bloody conteſt, victory declared in fa 


vour of the Jews. 


Not long after this event, the Arabians Theycolled 


aſſembled another large army at Cana, in large amy 
Ccalo-Syria; of which Herod having re- 7 =. 

ceived authentic information, and being adviſed that 
they were upon their march, advanced with the main 
b ay of his troops to that part of the country; in. 
tending there to n—_ and fortify himſelf, till he 
ſhould have a favourable opportunity of attackin 

the enemy with good — of ſucceſs. The fol. 
diers, however, were ſo elated with the conſideration 
of their former victory, and ſo perfectly convinced 
that the army was animated with courage, and in the 
beſt poſſible condition for an attack, that they urged 
that waiting in expetlation was but loſing time; and 
they therefore defired permiſſion to proceed to an 


immediate encounter: nay ſuch was their impa- 
| tience for engagement, that 

break through al 

| uncommon ardour and alacrity of the troops gave 


they were ready to 
the bounds of diſcipline. This 


the king ſo much ſatisfattion, that he was determined 
to encourage the humour, and not check the eager- 


robably, lead on to victory. Wherefore he imme- 

iately put himſelf at the head of his troops, graſped 
his ſword in his hand, gave the word of command to 
march and begin the attack, and only follow the ex. 
ample of his own valour. Hereupon they marched 
forward to the combat with ſuch a 7 warmth 
of bravery. that the Arabians were aſtoniſhed at their 
courage before the actual encounter. For a little 
while, indeed, they made ſome faint ſhew 
of a flight refiſtance 3 but, ſoon after the 
firſt onſet, they gave way, and the greater 
part of them fled in confuſion, finding themſelves 
wholly unable to cope with the magnanimous vatour 
of their enemies. 

This defeat would probably have proved the total 
deſtruttion of the Arabians, but that Athenion, who 
ated as general for Cleopatra in that country, took 
advantage of the ſituation of affairs. Now Athenion 
who was an 1rreconcileable enemy to Herod, had 
remained, during the late battle, in a kind of neu- 
trality, having his forces drawn up in order to 1 


Herod obtains 
a victory. 
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through Athe- Athenion would not have inte 
pon eren: tween the contending parties: 


and that after the battle they ſeemed to be fatigued 


and wearied out with the labours of the day, and 


likewiſe, in the pride of victory, indifferent to a pro- 
per care of their own ſecurity, he collected a great 
number of the natives, and taking advantage of the 


Jews being off their guard, he ſurpriſed them by a | 
| I} their diſtreſs, diſpatched embaſſadors to the Arabi- 


fidden attack, and routed them with a very ſmal 
degree of difficulty: purſuing his advantage, he fol- 
lowed them over precipices, and drove them into 
dogs, doing great execution, as the Jews were un- 
acquainted with thoſe places. 


Fal conſe- - 8 Ag 
quaaces of Arabians with ſuch additional courage, 


der been that they renewed the battle, and gave 
freſh chace to their enemies, whom they ſlewTnh ſuch 
immenſe numbers, that very few eſcaped but of ſo 


great a multitude. Herod beginning to fee the dan- 
gerous ſituation of affairs, and being a witneſs how 


greatly the enemy had the advantage of his troops, | 


aſtened away with all poſſible expedition to get freſh 
ſuccours; but the camp of the Jews was taken and 
plundered before he could bring up his reinforce- 
ments. Thus, by the means of a ſingle ſurpriſe, was 


a complete and important victory obtained, and the a N 
fortunes fo ſeverely, that whi 


deſtruction of a potent enemy effected, beyond all 
human ex 


in the ſecure places of the mountains, 


to ſeek refu 
id to expoſe his army to the event of a 


being afrgi 
battle. 


In perpetual exerci 
ltary difcipline, inured to hardſhips and fatigues 
and in ſome degree qualified to redeem their forfeite 
honour on any future occaſion. 
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The FEWISH Embaſſadors put to Death by the ARA- 
BIANS, when they went 10 fue for Peace. 


HEROD's Forces. 


A terrible N the fame year that the important 
= batile of Actium was fought, which 


was in the ſeventh year of the reign of 
Herod, there happened a more violent and dreadful 
earthquake in Judza than had been known in any 
former period, Great numbers of cattle were de- 
lroyed by this melancholy event, and, in the ſeve- 
ral towns, above ten thouſand men loſt their lives by 
the overthrow of the buildings : but the foldiers, who 


vere in the open fields, eſcaped with much leſs in- 


. 


. bee the event of the comeſt. If the Arabian: 
ne bad happened to have proved ſucceſsful, 
ſed be- 
ut when 


he came to find that the Jews were the conquerors, 


Theſe ſymptoms of victory inſpired the | 


tation or probability. After this me- 
lancholy iſſue of the conteſt, Herod was compelled | 
to have recourſe to the making of depredations and 
incurſions on the Arabians. He was likewiſe obliged | 


owever, the time thus ſpent was not abſo- If t 1 mor 
lutely thrown away þ for his troops were hereby kept in a moſt eloquent and animating ſpeech, by which 
e 


„inſtructed in the duties of mi- 


A fig- |} 
nel Victory obtained over the ARABIANS, by | 
other, a cloſe engagement enſued, in which many 
men were loſt on both ſides; till, in the end, the 
| Arabians turning about, left the field with 


| vanced with an army, ſtill farther to diſ- 


.- 


ran. 
ſic government, a 


as a moſt advantageous ſituation, in caſe 


jury, as they could not ſuffer by the fall of houſes. 

news of this providenti . having 
reached the Arabians, their pride and inſolence on 
the occaſion is not to be deſcribed. Though in fatt 
the earthquake was exceedingly horrid and deſtruc- 
tive, the report of the miſchief it had done greatly 
exceeded the truth. The Arabians, however, 
though that the land of Judza was almoſt wholly 
depopulated, the cities and people buried in the 
ruins, and the nation no longer in a condition to 
wage war againſt them. The Jews, in the midſt of 


ans, humbly ſoliciting terms of peace; 


The Aab 
but the Arabians not only put the embaſ- an: ney 
ſadors to death, but, in a ſhort time, ad- the Jeviſh 

 embaſladars, 


treſs the already unfortunate. 
Mature reflection on the hopeleſs and deplorable 


ſtate of their affairs, had dejetted the Jews to ſuch an 


aſtoniſhing degree, that they became utterly deſ- 

folt all regard to the ſupport of their pub- 
„in caſe of the approach of an 
enemy, deſpaired of having courage to defend them- 
ſelves. Matters being thus ſituated, the king did all 
in his power to elevate their ſpirits, encourage them 
to diſmiſs their unreaſonable anxiety, and entreated 
an exertion of as much courage as might be neceſ- 
ſary to 2 for their own defence. Some of the 
more dittinguiſhed of Herod's ＋ 2 felt their miſ- 
e the ſenſe of them 
was recent in their minds, they could not eafily be 
prevailed on to attend to the arguments of prudence 
and wiſdom : but when Herod, in conſequence of 
his advice, had prepared them to liſten to what he 
had to offer for the emolument and ſatisfaction of the 
army, he ſtated to them the nature of the war, and 
their preſent ſituation ; and moreover addrefſed them 


all the antient courage of the Jews ſeemed to be re- 
vived ; wherefore ta * — of their preſent 
diſpoſition, he offered the cuſtomary ſacrifices, and 


immediately marched beyond the river Jordan (to- 


wards the Arabians), where he fixed his camp. Now, 
between thetwo armies there happened to Herod attacks 
be a caſtle, which either party regarded . defeats 
of their — to a battle, or of decampment. The 
obtainin eſſion of this place, then, occaſioned 
a kind of {cirmiſh with their darts and lances; but 
the armies, by degrees, approaching nearer to 


reat pre- 
cipitation. This evident puſillanimity of the ene, 
inf ired the Jews with ſo Creme courage, that they 
ruſhed forward, and forced them to their very tren- 
ches, where, for a conſiderable time, they made 
ſome appearance of reſiſtance ; but this was in a very 
irregular manner, and with ſuch apparent dcjettion 
in all their looks and aQtions, that it was evident 
they fought in mere deſpair, and almoſt without the 
hope of conqueſt, Still, however, they ce! 

e 


way IH 
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the conteſt, partly encouraged by the greatneſs of 
their numbers, and partly impelled by the neceſſity 
of fighting, or loſing their lives on the ſpot; till at 
length, after a tedious conteſt, and the ſhedding of 
much blood, they were totally routed, with the toſs 
of five thouſand men, part of whom fell by their 
own ſwords, part by thoſe of the enemy, and the reſt 
were trodden to death by the croud. They who re- 
mained alive retreated with all poſſible expedition to 


their camp, where their proſpet was of the mot | 
melancholy kind; for they had neither food nor 
liquor to ſupport their exiſtence ; and in this ſitua- 
tion they remained for a conſiderable time, without 


proſpett of eſcape or relief, ſo cloſely were they en- 
vironed by the Jews. | 
They ſue for Thus reduced to the moſt extreme ne- 
peace in van. ceſſity, they ſent out deputies to Herod, 
humbly entreating that he would either grant them 
peace, or permit them to furniſh themſelves with 
cold water, to relieve them from the intolerable pain 
of intenſe thirſt: but Herod, reſolved to give full 
{cope to his revenge, refuſed to accept of preſents 


which they had ſent him, diſdained to attend to the 


entreaties of the deputies, and determined not to 
gratify them in any of their requeſts. 

Within five days after the return of the deputies, 
about four thouſand of theſe wretched people came 
out of the camp, and offered to become ſlaves, and 
ſubmit to chains, rather than endure any longer the 
extreme diſtreſs of an unconquerable thirſt. On the 
fixth day, by a general conſent, all the 
remainder of them fallied forth, and at- 
tacked Herod's troops, preferring an in- 
ſtant death, to the torment of tediouſly 


Agreatſlaugh- 
ter of them 
obliged the 
rett to ſubmit. 


expiring under every circumſtance of infamy. Thus 


deſperate were they on their firſt iſſuing forth; but 
having neither ſtrength nor ſpirit equal to the ar- 
dour of the undertaking, they ſought death as a re- 
lief to their preſent miſery. On the firſt attack ſeven 
thouland of them were {! | : ; and by this victory, the 
reſt were taught that Herod was a ſkilful commander, 
and not to be eaſil 
he had gained: and thereupon they ſubmitted them- 
ſelves to the protection of the conqueror. 


CHAP. VIIL 


The Defeat of ANTONY at ACTIUM. HEROD 
debates with himſelf on the deſtruction of HYRCA- 
NUS. HYKCANUS examined by ITEROD, and 

ut to Death. An Abſtraft of the Hiſtory of 

RCANUS. HEROD retreats to CA SAle, 
er ſt committing his Government to the care of his 
Brother PHERORAS. 


EROD was elevated to the higheſt degree of 
vanity on refletting upon the above vittory. 
He conceived that the world would deem him a con- 


queror of the firſt magnitude; and in this idea re- 


4 


erſuaded to reſign advantages 


turned to Jeruſalem, filled with the moſt pleaſing 


thoughts that he had obtained the fummit of hi, 
ambition. But while he was'congratulat- The une 
ing himſelf on his good fortune, he re- Aan, 
ceived advice that Auguſtus had defeated | Mia h. 
Antony at Athum; on which he con- « b Aga 
ſidered himſelf as a ruined man: nor was u. 

he ſingular in this opinion : all parties, friends and 
foes, were of the ſame ſentiment ; conceiving that the 
perſon who had been fo firm a friend to Antony, 
would never be forgiven by Auguſtus. His friend; 
were fo lincere with him, as not to conceal their opi. 
nion that he would be utterly ruined: while his foes, 
who conceived great hopes from the probable change 
of affairs, pretended to condole with him on his mil. 
fortunes. | tie! 

Herod now began to conceive, that as ,_... 
Hyrcanus was the only ſurviving branch ju, o thr. 
of the royal family, it would be good canus, and 
policy to procure his deſtruction, even . ky | 
though Auguſtus might afterwards deter- | 
mine unfavourably with regard to himſelf. He thought 
that, whether he might fall under his diſpleaſure, orel. 
cape it, there would be no wiſdom in leaving between 
himſelf and the government a perſon whohad fo fairs 

retenſion thereto : excluſive of which, the cutting 
him off from the ſucceſſion would afford him a perſo- 
nal gratification. While he was revolving in his mind 
how he ſhould att in this emergency, an incident 
that happened in the family of Hyrcanus afforded 
him the means of coming to a reſolution. Hyrcanus 
was a man of the moſt pliant and eaſy diſpoſition 
imaginable : he had an utter averſion to bufineſs of 
all kinds ; he was for leaving every thing to chance, 
ahd. was contented with whatever event took place. 
Oppoled to this character was that of his daughter 
— a woman violent in her paſſions, aſpir- 
ing, turbulent, and, on the preſent occaſion, ani- 
mated with the warmeſt hopes of a change in the ad- 
miniſtration of affairs. Now Alexandra was perpe- 
7 ary remonſtrating with, and urging her father, to 
deviſe ſome mode of delivering his family from the 
oppreſſions and perſecutions of Herod; and adviſing 
him to make a timely proviſion for his own ſecurity, 
while a happy change in his fortune preſented itſelf to 
his view. The ſubſtance of her advice was, that he 
ſhould immediately write to Malchus, who was at 
that time governor of Arabia, requeſting that he 
would receive him into his protection, if the urgency 
of affairs ſhould require it: but ſhe ſaid, that if it 
ſhould happen that Auguſtus ſhould be diſpleaſed 
with the condutt of Herod, the conſequence would 
be that himſelf would be reſtored to his dignity; 
ſince the opinion of the public was clearly on his ſide, 
and he had an indiſputable right to the ſtation. 

Hyrcanus heſitated for a conſiderable time : but 
Alexandra perpetually urgmg him to the ſame pur- 
poſe, and giving him every encouragement to hope, 
while Herod was preparing ſecret practices againſt 
his life, he at length ſuffered himſelf to be overcome 
by the importunities of his daughter, and thereupon 
wrote à letter to Malchus, the care of which was 
committed 
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committed to one Doſitheus; and the ſubſtance of it 
was, that“ Malchus ſhould ſend a party of horſemen 
to the lake Aſphaltites, about three hundred furlongs 
diſtant from Jeruſalem.“ | ml 
Perfdy of bo- Doſitheus being a confidential friend 
ſitheus. both of Hyrcanus and Alexandra, this 
letter was therefore entruſted to his care; and the 
rather, becauſe he was conceived to be an inveterate 
ſoe to Herod, and his cauſe for the putting his rela- 
tion, Joſeph, to death; and likewiſe on account of 
his brothers, who had been ſome time before ſlain at 
Tyre by Antony. All theſe conſiderations, how- 
ever, were inſuſhcient to make Doſitheus *uthful to 
his employers ; for he thought it more to his intereſt 
to ſolicit the favour of the preſent king; whereupon 
he immediately went and owed him the letter, and 
received his acknowledgments for the obligation. 
Herod now requeſted the farther favour of him to 
ſold it up, ſeal it, carry it according to the original 
direction, and bring back the anſwer that Malchus 
ſhould ſend ; ſince it would very much import him 
to know, how the latter would att in fo intereſting a 
buſineſs. Thus directed, Doſitheus ſet forward on 
his journey, executed his commiſſion with fidelity, 
and brought back the anſwer of Malchus, which was 
to the following purport : * That he was willing to 
ive entertainment to Hyrcanus and his family: that 
if he choſe to bring with him all thoſe Jews who re- 
mained true to his intereſt, they ſhould likewiſe be 
received in the moſt hoſpitable manner : that he was 
ready to ſend a proper force to conduct them in 
ſafety, and heartily diſpoſed to give Hyrcanus all 
poſſible aſſiſtance in any way he might require.” 
Hyrcanus is Upon the receipt and reading of this let- 
pur todeath. ter, Herod ſent for Hyrcanus, and de- 
manded of him whether he held any correſpondence 
with Malchus, or not; and being anſwered in the 
negative, Herod produced the letter, and com- 
manded that it ſhould be read publicly ; which hav- 
ing been done, he directed that Hyrcanus ſhould be 
ut to death. Thus ended the life of Hyrcanus; a 
fe long and troubleſome ; and chequered with a 
valt variety of good and bad fortune. In the way 
above-mentioned, this ſtory is recited in Herod's 
commentaries ; but many different reports have pre- 
vailed reſpetting this affair. Several perſons have 
inhſted, that he did not fall a ſacrifice on account of 
the crime above alledged, but for a conſpiracy in 
which he was ſaid to be concerned. The ſtory is 
yet told in a different manner. It is faid, that Herod 
being at a public entertainment, inquired of Hyrca- 
nus (but not in a way that ſeemed to evidence any 
ſuſpicion) whether he had received any letters from 
Malchus. To this he anſwered in the affirmative, 
but averred that theſe letters had nothing particular 
in them, containing only matters of mere compli- 
ment and civility. Herod, it is aſſerted, now pro- 
ceeded to interrogate Hyrcanus farther, and de- 
manded whether he had ever received any preſents 
from Malchus. To this likewiſe he anſwered in the 
afirmative ; but ſaid, that theſe preſents were no- 
my more than four horſes for his own ule. II is 
A014, 


averred, that the king conſtrued this trivial circum- 


ſtance into treaſon, arifing from the acceptance o 
bribes; and thereupon gave orders for his being 
_ from his prefence, and immediately put to 

eath. | | 

After all that has been ſaid on this mat- pigerent opi- 
ter, many perſons are of opinion that niousconcern- 
Hyrcanus was altogether innocent ; and 8 
this opinion they found on very rational arguments. 
He was remarkably diſtinguiſhed for being a man of 
almoſt the mildeſt temper imaginable, who had the 
leaſt of officiouſnels in his diſpoſition of any perſon 
that ever lived. He was ſo ſingular for bis modeſty, 
and the temperance of his conduct, that he is ſaid 
never to have been guilty of one raſh attion in the 
whole courle of his life: never to have indulged him- 
ſelf in the uſual levities of youth, nor to have been 
wanton in the exerciſe of his authority; for in his 
mode of government he ſtrictly followed the advice 
of Antipater, the father of Herod. Hyrcanus, at 
the period above-mentioned, was more than eighty 
years of age, and dwelt on the oppoſite fide of the 
river Euphrates, having left his friends and beſt con- 
nections behind him, in ſubmiſſion to the will of 
Herod, who was now eſtabliſhed in the plenitude of 
his power: ſo that it ſeems to exceed the bounds of 
all human probability that Hyrcanus ſhould have 
attempted a plan fo impracticable in itſelf, and fo to- 
tally contrary to the whole bent and diſpoſition of his 
mind : wherefore, the whole matter hath been juſtly 
looked upon to be a contrivance of Herod for the 
deſtruction of the other. 

He was promoted to the execution of Hiſtory of his 
the office of high-prieſt during the reign life. 
of his mother Alexandra, and continued to diſ- 
charge the duties of it nine years, at the end of 
which his mother died, and he aſſumed the reins of 
government. He had not been in poſſeſſion above 
three months, when he was expelled by his brother 
Ariſtobulus: after this, however, he was reſtored to 
his former ſtation by Pompey, who put him in poſ- 
ſeſſion of all his dignities, and for the ſpace of forty 
years he continued in the enjoyment of them; but 
was at length dethroned by Antigonus, ſuffered the 
pain and diſgrace of having his ears cut off, and 
was carried away priſoner among the Parthians. But 
he had not long remained in this ſituation before he 
obtained his liberty, and returned home, flatterin 
himſelf with great advantages from the friendſhip — 
Herod : but in this hope he was fo egregiouſly diſ- 
appointed, that the latter cauſed him to ſuffer an 1g- 
nominious death, at a moſt advanced age, and after 
having experienced ſo many of the malicious turns 
of fortune. Hyrcanus was diſtinguiſhed by the can- 
dour and moderation of his diſpoſition, as well as by 
bis regard to the laws of equity. He was remarkable 
for his love of eaſe, and generally entruſted the ad- 
miniſtration of public affairs to the care of others, 
from a conviction that he was himſelf ill — 
for the management of them. This eaſineſs of diſpo- 
lition in Hyrcanus laid the principal foundation of 
the fortunes of Antipater and Herod: yet, in the 
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event, it ſo 8 that, in defiance of all law 
and juſtice, he fell a ſacrifice to that very goodnels 
of temper which ought to have been his protection. 
Herod, reſo!ving Herod had, by the means above- men- 
io go toCæſar, tioned, no ſooner got rid of Hyrcanus, 
commits the than he immediately departed to Cæſar; 
government to not that he had any great expectation of 
his brother. favour from that quarter, towards a man 
who had abetted the cauſe of Antony with ſo great 
adegree of zeal. Previous to his departure, being 
fuſpicious of the condutt of Alexandra, and appre- 
henfive that ſhe might foment a rebellion among the 
people during his abſence, he committed the execu- 
tive power of the government to the care of his bro- 
ther Pheroras. His mother Cypris, his fiſter, and 
his other relations, he ſent to the caſtle of Maſſada; 
laying ſtrong injunctions on his brother, that if any 
misfortune oh. ariſe to them, he ſhould reſolutely 
ſupport his authority, and adminiſter all public affairs 
in his own name. Mariamne, the wife of Herod, 
he ſent to Alexandrion, to reſide with her mother 
Alexandra, as the animoſities ſubliſting between his 
wife, chis own mother, and his ſiſter were ſo great, 
that it would have been the higheſt imprudence to 
have permitted their reſidence together. The go- 
vernment of the fort of Maſſada, he committed to 
the care of two of his faithful and confidential 
friends, Joſeph his treaſurer, and Sohemus, of Iturea; 
which was done, under the pretence of a reſpectful 
attention to the . but the governors re- 
ceived private orders, that if they ſhould hear of any 
violence offered to the perſon of Herod, the women 
ſhould be immediately deſtroyed, and their utmoſt 
endeavours exerted that his brother and ſons might 
be rendered ſecure in the government. 


r. Ic 


HEROD's Speech to CAESA/ who confirms him in 
his Government. HEROD waits on CASAR at 
PTOLEMAIS, where he entertains the Emperor 
with the utmoſt Magnificence. | 


Taterview be- H ER OD had no ſooner iſſued his or- 
tween Herod ders —_— what he intended 
aud Chr. ſhould be done in his abſence, than he 


proceeded, without loſs of time, to wait upon Czfar 
at Rhodes. When he came to that city, he laid by 
his crown, but did not diſrobe himſelf of any other 
part of his dreſs that was an enſign of royalty. 
far having given permiſſion for his being admit- 
ted to an audience, he exhibited a diſtinguiſhed 
proof of the dignity of his mind : diſdaining to make 
needleſs apologies and idle excuſes for what he had 
to fay (as is but too cuſtomary in ſimilar caſes), but 
delivered his whole ſentiments with manly freedom 
and reſolution. | 
Me is con- Herod delivered his ſpeech with an air 
femed in his of ſo much magnanimity, and accompa- 
govemament- nied it with {o graceful an aktion, 
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Cæſar, who poſſeſſed a natural greatneſs and bene. 
volence of diſpoſition, was wonderfully charmed 
with the defence he had made. He had no fooner 
finiſhed his oration, than the emperor treated him 
with particular marks of generoſity and regard, di. 
rected him to re- aſſume his crown, and continue to 
be as ſincere a friend to himſelf in future, as he had 
heretofore been to Antony : he likewiſe informed 
him, that the good offices which Herod had done 
him in the affair of the gladiators, had been made 
known to him by Caſſidius. 

Theſe generous expreſſions of Cæſar were ſoon 
followed with the moſt ſubſtantial effects; for Herod 
was reinſtated in his kingdom, the poſſeſſion of which 
was ſecured to him by a decree of the ſenate : and 
this very fingular favour was granted through the 
immediate influence of Cæſar; a circumſtance that, 
as it exceeded Herod's moſt ſanguine expettations, 
was matter of equal "4a! gy and joy to him. Theſe 
matters being adjuſted, he went into Egypt with 
Cæſar, and on the journey treated both the emperor 
and his attendants with a degree of ſplendor agree- 
able to their high rank, and conſiſtent with the bene- 
volence of his own diſpoſition : excluſive of which 
he made them many valuable preſents. Herod now 
greatly intereſted himſelf with Cæſar, to obtain the 
pardon of Alexander, who had been a friend to An- 
tony: but this ſolicitation could by no means be 
complied with, as Cæſar had bound himſelf, by a 
ſolemn vow, not to grant a pardon to the delinquent, 

The Jews, who on Herod's departuse had confi. 
dered him as a ruined man, were now ſo aſtoniſhed 
at his return with a greater degree of reputation and 

lendor than that with which — had left them, that 
they looked upon him as one whom providence pro- 
tected in a peculiar manner, and turned to his advan- 
tage all thoſe circumſtances which appeared to lead 
him only into diſgrace and danger. 

Some time afterwards, when Cæſar was 
on his return out of Agypt, Herod went 
to Ptolemais, in order to pay his reſpetts | 
to him; and there treated him with a de- EY 
— of magnificence, and a profuſion of expence, 
that exceeds the power of deſcription: nor was this 
liberality confined to himſelf only, but he ſupplied 
all his army with neceſſaries of every kind. Cæſar 
was ſo ſtruck with this behaviour, that he entered into 
the utmoſt —_— of familiarity with him, and they 

enerally rode together, whiſe their troops were 
orming in order. Herod had at this time in his train 
one hundred and fifty perſons, drefſed in a moſt 
ſumptuous manner, who were perfectly well inſtrutt- 
ed in the diſcharge of a woſt committed to their 
care; which was, to pay particular attention to the 
accommodation of Cæſar and his friends on their 
march, and, to take care that himſelf and his army 
ſhould be properly ſupplied both with wine and water, 
however barren or dry the ways might be; a circum- 

ſtance that greatly enhanced the reputation of Her 
in the opinion of the army. He likewiſe made Cæſar 
a preſent of eight hundred talents, and behaved in all 
relpetts ſo much to the general ſatisfaction, that far 
| greater 


Herod ſump- 


tu/ uſly er ter- 


ta ins Cæſar at 


ater reſpe was paid to the fublimity of his ſenti. 
ments, than to the dignity of his ſtation. In conſe- 
uence of this conduct in embracing fo proper an 
opportunity to exhibit the benevolence of his diſpo- 
dition, and his ſubſequent reſpectful behaviour to 
many other Romans of diſtinaion, in their journey 
out of Agypt, he obtained, from all ranks of peo- 
le, the character of one of the moſt illuſtrious prin- 
ces that ever exiſted, 
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Great Diſorders in HEROD's Family. The Death of 
ANTONY and CLEOPATRA. SOHEMUS put 
to Death by HEROD. MARTAMNE is tried, and 
ſentenced to Execution, Her Reſolution in her laſt 
Moments. The Horrors of HEROD's Conſcience. 
A Plague breaks out in FERUSALEM. HEROD 
afflited with a dreadful Diſeaſe. The enormous 
Cruelties of HEROD. He fortifies SAMARIA. 


15. Herod returned to his king- 
dom, diſtinguiſhed in the moſt 
glorious manner, he found his family in 
the higheſt degree of diſorder, and his wife and 
mother-in-law greatly chagrined at their ſituation: 
for they could not but deem themſelves rather to be 
priſoners in the caſtle (which was really the caſe) 
than as having been lodged there for the ſecurity of 
their perſons : and they were mortified beyond all 
deſcription from the conſideration that not a ſingle 
circumſtance there was at their order or diſpoſal. 
Previous to his return, the mind of Mariamne was 
filled with the idea that the whole of Herod's profeſ- 
hons of regard to her had no farther view than the 
pn ey. „ his own convenience. But what, above 
all other things, gave her the utmoſt concern, was the 
reſolution that ſhe ſhould fall a ſacrifice in caſe of her 
huſband's death. The ſanguinary tendency of the 
orders, which Herod had given to Joſeph, engroſſed 
all her faculties: ſhe ſaw that her only proſpect of 
ſecurity conſiſted in her obtaining the — of her 
keepers rages eee that of Sohemus, for her life 
vas more immediately in his hands. For ſome con- 
hderable time he remained true to his truſt, and kept 
the ſecret inviolable ; but on the ladies treating him 
with great complaiſance, and preſenting him with 
ſeveral little gratuities, he began to recede by de- 
grees, and, at length, diſcovered the whole ſecret 

at Herod had entruſted hiin with. Now at this time 
he had formed an idea that Herod was to be conſi- 
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dered only as a loſt man : and he therefore imagined 


that no danger could ariſe from that quarter, while, 
on the other hand, he ſhould be certain of ingratia- 
ung himſelf with the princeſs, and by this means ad- 
vance his intereſt at all events. But if the matter, 
however, ſhould iſſue the other way; and if Herod 
ſhould ſucceed in every wiſh of his bean In this 
Gle (faid he) I know that he doats on Mariamne to ſo 


extravagant a degree, that he will never conſent to 
any thing that is not perfectly agreeable to her:“ and 
in conſequence of theſe refjeftions it was that he de- 
termined to reveal the whole ſecret. . 
Mariamne was ſo ſhocked with theſe conditional 
orders which her huſband had repeatedly given re- 
ſpecting her, that ſhe conceived the greateſt antipathy 
to him; and ſo great was the horror and dread of her 
mind at the thought of living with a man who could 


entertain ſuch ſentiments regarding her, that ſhe 


made it the ſubject of her daily prayers that he might 


never return to her alive: and, at a future period, 
| when ſhe had it not in her 


ower to conceal her ſen- 
timents any longer, ſhe acknowledged this circum- 
ſtance in the molt open and explicit manner. 

The new and unexpected honours and Mariamne 


diſtinctions with which Herod had been der. 
ratified, ſo engroſſed his whole mind; enceandaver- 


that he was impatient to be the firſt meſ- .. 

ſenger of the good news to Mariamne : and he deli- 
vered the happy tidings to her amidſt a profuſion of 
tender embraces, that evidently proved the violent 
and unabating love he had for her. But while he was 


relating the circumſtances of events, which he could 


not doubt would afford her great fatisfaction, ſhe 
looked about her with an air of the moſt perfett indif- 
ference, without paying the leaſt kind of attention to 
his narrative. She was, in fact, perfealy unreſerved 
in her neglet; and being a woman who prided her- 
ſelf in acting without 3 ſhe took no pains to 
aſſume a look foreign from her heart, but permitted 
Herod to read in her countenance, that his good news 
and endearments afforded her abundantly more pain 
than ſatisfaction. 

Herod was now no longer tormented ni agitation 
with the doubts of jealouſy, ſince what he of — 
moſt dreaded to he aſſured of, appeared * ** 
now to be altogether certain. In fat, the averſion 
that his wife had to him was now fo evident, that 

artly through the indignation he felt at finding his 
ove rejetted, and partly through his — 
from the tranſports of his rage, and the warmth of his 
affetiion, each paſſion tormenting and tearing his 
breaſt with violent and oppoſite force, his tendernefs 
inciting him one way, and his reſentment hurryin 
him another, that a perfect whirlwind of paſſion agi- 
tated his whole frame. He ſaw not how to gratify bis 
love, without offering violence to his reſentment ; 
and at the ſame time A dreaded the giving fcope to 
his vengeance, more than the {te extreme, for 


he felt a principle of ſelf. love in his breaſt, which told 


him, that after he ſhould have taken vengeance ow 
his wife, the moſt unhappy conſequences would ariſe 
to himſelf, when future experience ſhould convince 
him, that life was notto be ſupported without the en- 
dearments of her converſation. 
This reſtleſs anxiety of Herod's mind (which was 
reater than language can expreſs) leaving him in 
doubt how he ſhould condutt hmaſct with regard to 
Mariamne, his mother and fiſter thought this was a fit 


opportunity of increaſing the difference between 
them, 
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hem, by doing all kinds of ill offices, and propaga- 
ting every ſpecies of calumny, that might tend to pro- 
mote that hatred which was already growing apace in 
the breaſt of Herod. They, therefore, ſuggeſted a 
number of circumſtances to him, ſuch as, from their 
nature, though he could not entirely reject, yet nei- 
ther could he afford them ſuch an implicit confidence 
of belief, as to determine, on the credit thereof, to 
deſtroy a perſon for whom he had ſuch an unbounded 
aftettion. Nevertheleſs, he became daily more and 
more diſcontented in his mind, and behaved with a 
greater degree of ſeverity to his wife. On the con- 
trary, Mariamne took not the leaſt pains to diſguiſe 
the diſcontent which rankled at her heart; ſo that 
the violent regard that Herod entertained for her, 
was, by degrees, convertcd to the utmoſt rancour of 
+hatred : inſomuch that it is not improbable, but that 
ſhe might have fallen an immediate ſacrifice to his 
reſentment ; but that juſt at this juncture intelligence 
Death of An. was received of the death of Antony 
tony and and Cleopatra, and that Egypt was at that 
Cleopatra time in the poſſeſſion of Cæſar. On the 
receipt of this information, Herod loſt not a moment 
in repairing to Cæſar, leaving his family in the above- 
mentioned diſordered ſituation, and once more com- 
mitting Mariamne to the care of Sohemus, to whom 
he — 4 many acknowledgments for his former ſer- 
vices, and gratihed him with a command in Judæa, 
as a teſtimony of his eſteem. 
Aaditionatfa. On the arrival of Herod in Egypt, 
vours confer- Crſar treated him with great diſtinction, 
red by Czar hehaved more in a ſtile of familiarity than 
1 heretofore, placed great confidence in 
him, and conferred the following favours on him in 
token of his regard: he made him a preſent of four 
hundred Gauls who had officiated as guards to Cleo— 
patra; he likewiſe made him governor of that part of 
the country which Antony had heretofore given to 
Cleopatra, and added thereto the government of 
Gaza, Anthedon, Jopp?. id the tower of Straton, 
which lay towards the , together with the com- 
mand of Gadara, Hippen, and Samaria ; all which 
1 a great addition to his royal ſplendor and 
ignity. 
3 having reſpectfully attended Cæſar as far as 
Antioch, there took leave of him, and returned to 
Jeruſalem, but found himſelf altogether as unhappy 
at home, as he had been ſucceſsful abroad: he was 
convinced, that the ſplendor of a crown was by no 
means a counterpoile to the misfortunes attendant 
on an unhappy marriage; and his diſtreſs was aggra- 
vated from the conſideration that this match was of 
his own choice, on which he had built all his hopes 
of earthly happineſs: for certainly no man ever 
loved a woman with a purer or more honourable af- 
fetion, than Herod did Mariamne. Notwithſtand- 
ing all objections to her condutt, her chaſtity re- 
mained undoubted, even bcyond ſuſpicion; but ſhe 
pad ſome ſingularities of temper, which made her 
orget all reſpett to her huſband's power and autho- 
rity ; for ſhe would ſometimes treat him in the moſt 


3 
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opprobrious manner. Herod endeavoured to he. 
have with an apparent evenneſs of temper, though 
ſhe uled frequently to reflect on his mother and f. 
ter, on account of the meanneſs of their extraction; 
and this too in ſo public a manner, that it created 
the moſt implacable animoſities among the ladies, 
and was the ſource of a thouſand ſcandalous report 
and malcvolent calumnies. 


Mutual offices of enmity had now con- Mariamen, 
tinued a whole year from the time of fie 
. . Herod with 
Herod's return from Cæſar, and ſeemed the death 

nu; 1 As of her father 

to be continually increaſing, when a plot, at rhe 


which had been preconcerted, was car- 
ried into execution. Herod, oppreſſed by the heat 
of the weather, and intending to indulge himſelf in 
repoſe, retired to his cloſet for that purpoſe: but 
thoughts of a more tender kind occurring to hismind, 
he ſent for Mariamne : and when ſhe came to him, he 
careſſed her with the utmoſt fondneſs, and beſought 
her kindneſs with prayers and ſolicitations: but the | 
anſwered him only with the utmoſt contempt and 
ſcorn, and reminded him, with great acrimony, of 
the death of her father and brother. Herod, enraged 
beyond all deſcription at the inſolence of this behavi. 
our, flew into ſo violent a paſſion, that it was with 
the utmoſt difficulty he reſtrained himſelf from tak. 
ing immediate vengeance on her, in which caſe ſhe 
would undoubtedly have fallen a ſacrifice to the impe- 
tuoſity of his wrath. Herod's ſiſter, Salome, hearinga 
— 2 kept the butler in readineſs to execute an 
important commiſſion with which ſhe had previouſly 
charged him; and this was no other than to wait on 
the king, with a tale that Mariamne had been folicit- 
ing his aſſiſtance in the preparation of a love potion 
for his majeſty. The butler was inſtructed, that if 
the king ſhould demand to know its contents, he 
ſhould declare that they were mixed by Mariamne, 
that he knew nothing of the ingredients, and. that all 
his buſineſs was to deliver the preparation; but if 
the king ſhould not be particular in his enquiries, he 
ſhould behave with equal reſerve, and no injury 
would ariſe from what might pals from the interview. 
The butler being perfectly well inſtruct- t ang 
ed in what manner he was to att, executed her lite by 
his commiſſion agreeable to his directions; Se 4 

. . . the butier, 

and approaching the king with an appear- 

ance of great gravity, and as if he had important bu- 
ſineſs to communicate, he told his majeſty, that 
Mariamne had offered him bribes and other gratul- 
ties to induce him to provide a love potion for him. 
The butler finding that the king appeared to be 
alarmed at hearing this intelligence, proceeded to 
inform him, that ſuch a preparation having been 
offered to him, and he being ignorant of what It 
might contain, thought it would be an act of the 
reateſt prudence, as far as it concerned both the 
< ig and himſelf, to wait upon him with an account 
of what had happened. Herod had heretofore met 
with ſufficient cauſe of vexation ; but the aſtoniſh- 


ment with which he was ſtruck at the above-mention- 
ed information, drove him to the very verge of dil 


traction: 


traftion : wherefore 2 — ordered that a per. 
ſon in whom Mariamne particularly confided ſhould 
he put to the torture, preſuming that ſhe would not 
carry into execution any plan, whether of greater or 
Icſs conſequence, without his being in the ſecret. 
Obedience being pang to this ſentence, the party was 
tricly queſtioned ; but nothing could be extorted 
from him, till, in the extremity of his anguiſh, he 
dropped ſome words, intimating that the uneaſineſs 
of Mariamne aroſe from ſomething that Sohemus had 
communicated to her. The ſufferer had hardly pro- 
nounced theſe words, when Herod burſt into the 
molt paſſionate exclamation, declaring that Sohe- 
mus, who had hitherto been fo loyal a ſubjett, and 
approved himſelf ſo true a friend both to his kin 
and country, never could have betrayed a ſecret o 
ſo important a nature, as that with which he had 
been intruſted, but in the conhdence of illegal fami- 
liarities with Mariamne.“ He therefore gave nnme- 
diate orders that Sohemus ſhould be put to death; 
and directed that his wife ſhould be ſummoned to 
take her trial before a court of juſtice: and ap- 
pointed for her judges a number of perſons devoted 
to his will, 
Trial and exe- When the day of her trial arrived, the 
con of Ma- charge exhibited againſt her was, the hav- 
4 ing conſpired to poiſon the king. Herod 
was more violent againſt her, both by words and 
actions, than was conſiſtent with the dignity of a 
court of juſtice ; and the judges obſerving the dil- 
poſition of the king, followed his example in pro- 
nouncing her guilty. This ſentence was no ſooner 
fled, — both Red and all his ſurrounding 
binds, thought it would be prudent not to carry it 
into execution; but rather to {pare her life, and de- 
tain her in priſon. Salome and her adherents were 
alone violent in their exclamations for immediate 
juſtice: and, in conſequence of what they urged, 
that a revolt would happen among the people if the 
queen's life was ſpared, Herod was prevailed on to 
agree to her execution: and this occaſioned the fatal 
exit of Mariamne. 
Aiexandra's When Alexandra found to what extre- 
pulillwimi- mity the proccedings againſt her daughter 
* ro- had been carried, ſhe had every reaſon to 
: conclude that her own life was in danger. 
In order, therefore, to avoid the dreaded conle- 
uence, ſhe deſcended to a condutt that was altoge- 
ther derogatory to the dignity of her charatter. 
Her fears in this juncture, induced her to go ſuch 
lengths, and ſhe was ſo zealous not to be thought to 
have combined with her daughter, that ſhe ſought 
every opportunity of traducing her character in all 
companies, repreſenting her as the moſt baſe and un- 
rateful of women, and extolling the juſtice of that 
entence which had doomed her to death for conſpi- 
ring the deſtruttion of a huſband, to whoſe tender- 
nels ſhe lay under ſuch unbounded obligations. 
Alexandra carried this hypocritical behaviour to 
ſuch a height, that ſhe became univerſally deſpiſed, 
as one who could fo unnaturally inſult her daughter 
— the extremity of her misfortunes: but Mari- 
No. 14. 
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amne, even while ſhe was conducting to the place of 
execution, ſpoke not a word in anſwer to all ſhe heard 
her mother's baſe and cruel behaviour, though her 
countenance teſtihed the ſenſe ſhe entertained of the 
ſhameful part that her mother had atted. Ina word, 
Mariamne maintained her ſpirits to the greateſt de- 
ree of firmneſs and conſtancy ; not exhibiting, even 
y the change of her complexion, that ſhe was terri- 
hed at the thoughts of approaching death. 
word, ſhe died in the ſame manner ſhe had lived, a 
attern of courage, diſdaining fear, and proving her- 
elf capable of ſuſtaining the moſt arduous trials. 
Thus ended the life of the generous and Charatter of 
virtuous princeſs Mariamne, a woman Mariamne. 
who would have been ſuperior to all her ſex, but 
that ſhe had too great a mixture of paſſion and pride 
in her diſpoſition. Her beauty was ſo great, the 
graces of her perſon ſo extraordinary, and the charms 
of her converſation fo ſingular, as not ſimply to ren- 
der her ſuperior to all other women, but ſo much fo, 
as not to admit of any degree of compariſon.” Now 
theſe ſupereminent gifts and qualifications tended in 
a great degree to the aggravation of her misfortunes, 


by occaſioning the unhappy life ſhe led with her huſ- 


band : for he was enamoured of her beyond all de- 
ſcription, neither oppoſed her will, nor denied her 
any thing; but permitted her to do what ſhe pleaſed, 
and indulged her in every gratification ſhe choſe: 
and this perhaps might give riſe to thoſe frequent and 
inconfiderate reproaches that ſhe caſt. upon him, 
without reflecting that ſhe was thereby deſtroying 


her own happinels : for by this kind of conduct ſhe: : 


rendered herſelf obnoxious to the mother and ſiſter 
of her huſband, and finally to himſelf, whoſe affection 
ſhe conceived would never have -been alienated 
from her. 

After the death of Mariamne, the paſ- 
ſion which Herod had entertained for her fo;able forthe 
in her hfe-time (of which much hath been bon of Mari- 
already ſaid) broke forth with redoubled * 
violence: for the regard that he had for her exceed- 
ed that of other huſbands to their wives; it was a 
paſſion carried beyond all common conjugal aftec- 
tion, even to a degree of dotage ; for the more con- 
temptuouſly ſhe treated him, the more his fondneſs 
for her increaſed. Now when he came to reflect upon 
the ſentence he had ordered to be carried into exe- 
cution, he broke out into the ſtrangeſt and mob un- 
manly exclamations, {till repeating the name of 
Mariamne, and ſaying that her blood cried aloud for 
vengeance. The agonies of his mind increaſed to 
ſuch a degree, that he ſought to divert his melancho- 
ly by drinking, feaſting, keeping much company, 
and a variety of other entertainments : but when 
found that all theſe endeavours were fruitleſs, he re- 
ſigned the care of his government, which he was no 
longer able properly to manage: ſoon after which 
he grew delirious, talked in a raving manner, and 
while his fits of phrenzy were on him, he would fre- 
quently call for Mariamne, and direct that ſhe ſhould 


Herod incon- 


be brought to him; for in the ramblings of his fancy - 


ſhe-appeared to him to be yet living. ' 
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© deſign diſco- 
vered. 


A great pefti- During the time that Herod was afflict- 
lence in Jerv= ed with this diſorder, a molt dreadful 

' .__ plague broke out in Jeruſalem, which 
mged with ſuch prodigious violence, that perſons of 
all ranks and degrees fell a ſacrifice to its rigour ; 
and this calamity was univerſally deemed to be a juſt 
Judgment conſequent on the murder of the unfortu- 
nate and innocent Mariamne. As the king's illneſs 
now daily increaſed upon him, he retired to a private 
country-ſcat in Samaria, and cauſed a report to be 
propagated, that he was gone to take the diverſion 
Heros agia. Of hunting. Before he had been long in 


ed wich 2 this retreat, he was attacked with an ill- 
ercadful dif- neſs much more violent than the former; 


attended with a racking pain and inflam- 
mation in the head, fo that he was not maſter of his 
own conduct. The preſcriptions applied with inten- 
tion to relieve him, were found to do him more injury 
than ſervice, ſo that his caſe was conſidered as little 
leſs than hopeleſs. The dithculties that aroſe in the 
attempt to conquer this diſeaſe, the peculiar ſituation 
of the patient, and the impoſlibility of relieving him 
in the regular way, being conſidered, the phy ſici- 
ans refletted that it would be in vain to interpoſe 
their advice any longer, and therefore left him en- 


tirely to his own management, and the event to Pro- 


vidence; only recommending that he might be grati- 
fied in every thing that he required. 
Adeantre's Herod's unhappy ſituation of body and 
treacherous mind being made known to Alexandra 
who was — at Jeruſalem, ſhe refleted 
| on the circumſtance, and began to con- 
fider if it might not be poſſible for her to obtain the 
poſſeſſion of ſome of the {trong forts; and, in parti- 
cular, ſhe wiſhed to be miſtreſs of two of them above 
the reſt, one of which was ſituated in the city, and 
the other cloſe adjoining to the temple ; being aſſur- 
ed that the people muſt be altogether at the mercy of 
the party in poſſeſſion of thoſe two towers: for ſuch 
is the diſpoſition of the J-ws, that they will yield up 
their lives rather than p. wich their religion; and 
as their daily ſacrifices make a very conſiderable 


part thereof, whoever has the command of the above- 
mentioned towers may determine whether they ſhall 


have any facrifices at all, or not. With a view to the 
—— of her deſign, Alexandra made ap- 
3 to the governors of the ſaid towers, whom 

eaddreſlcd to the following purpole : I need not 
inform you of the very deplorable ſtate of the king's 


| health; wherefore I intreat you that the two fortreſ- 
2 may be given up to the poſſeſſion of the mother 
MH the ki 


ng's wife, and the children of Herod and 
Mariamne; leſt, in cafe of his death, a different fa- 
mily ſhould ſucceed to the throne; and even if 


the king ſhould recover, the hands of his neareſt re- 


lations are thoſe in which the government may with 
moſt ſafety be truſted.” The governors, partly from 
a ſenſe of their duty, but chiefly from an enmity 
they had to Alexandra, refuſed to acknowledge the 
ſorce of her arguments for the delivering up of the 
towers: beſides, they ſaid it would ill become them 
to make a kind of prejudication of the king's life, for 
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whom, during many years, they had entertained the 
moſt perfect friendſhip: and Achiab, one of theſs 
— governors, was nephew to Herod. Their con. 
verſation was no ſooner at an end, than She is pu 
Achiab diſpatched an account of the pro- 4b. 

— that Alexandra had made to Herod, who ſent 

ack immediate orders that ſhe ſhould be put 10 
death, without loſs of time. 

With great difficulty Herod recovered hero, a 
of his violent indiſpoſition, but it pro- temper ü- 
duced a _y ſtrange and ſingular effec _— 
both in his body and mind. His diſpolition was to. 
tally altered, and he became ſo extravagantly cruel 
and ferocious, that the leaſt trifle that ruffled his 
temper incited him to acts of ſingular barbarity; and 
either friends or foes were — the objects of his 
vengeance. The following account reſpetting Col. 
tabarus, Lyſimachus, Antipater — yp named 
Gadia), and Doſitheus, will be deemed a caſe in 
point. Coſtabarus was a man of as great diſtinction 
as moſt in Idumæa, and deſcended from a family 
whoſe anceſtors had heretofore officiated as prieſts of 
Coze, a deity which they had formerly paid great 
veneration to, till at length, during the reign of 
Hyrcanus, they adopted the Jewiſh mode of reli. 
gion. When Herod was firſt advanccd to the regal 
authority he committed to this Coſtabarus the go. 
vernment of Idumæa and Gaza, and gave him bh 
wife his ſiſter Salome, whoſe huſband Joſeph he him- 
ſelf had cauſed to be put to death, as hath been no- 
ticed in another place. This promotion fo exceeded 
the expettations, or even the hopes of Coſtabarus, 
that his pride and inſolence increaſed with the ele- 
vation of his rank, till at length he even conceived 
the idea of diſputing the atchorkty of Herod; for, 
on reflection, he thought the Idumæans had de- 
ſcended beneath their own dignity in acknovledg- 
ing themſelves to be ſubject to the Jews, merely be- 
cauſe they had adopted their ceremonies and mode 
of worſhip. Hereupon he diſpatched an embaſly to 
Cleopatra, hinting to her that as the country of 
Idumæa had long ſubmitted to the authority of his 
anceſtors, there would be no impropriety in her ſo- 
liciting Antony to beſtow the government of it on 
herſelf. Coſtabarus did not recommend it to her to 
make this application from any particular defire he 
had to be under the — of Cleopatra, but in 
the hope that, the force of Herod being thereby 
weakened, he might have it in his power to ſeize 
the government of Idumæa for himſelf: and to in- 
duce him to hope for ſucceſs in this undertaking, he 
had two principal encouragements, viz. the dignity 
of his birth, and the immenſe fortune he had ac- 
quired ; the latter, indeed, by means that did him 
no credit, for he amaſſed his money without paying 
any regard to the dictates of honour or conſcience : nor 
was his avarice in any degree ſuperior to his ambition. 

Cleopatra exerted her ma influence Coſtabarus 
with Antony to obtain the government #n4 Salome 
of Idumza: but all her interceſſions ste. 
This circumſtance being made 
nown to Herod, Coſtabarus would have fallen a 

£ ſacrifice, 
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herifice, for the advice he had given, but that 
Herod's mother and ſiſter became advocates in his 
behalf, and, after ſome difficulty, procured him a 
ardon, on the condition that no future confidence 
ſ.ould be repoſed in hun. Some time after this a 
violent quarrel happening between Coſtabarus and 
6alome, the latter cauſed a bill of diForce to be de- 
livered to her huſband, a circumſtance diametrically 
oppolite to the uſage and prattice of the country, 
. ablolute infringement of the privilege of the 
man; for the cuſtom was, that the huſband might dif- 
charge the wife, and abſolutely forbid her contraft- 
ing marriage again without his permiſhon. In the 
reſent inſtance, however, the will of Salome had 
the validity of a law: ſhe parted from her huſband, 
and going to her brother, paid him a compliment, 
intimating that ſhe entertained a higher ſenſe of the 
duty ſhe owed to him, than that ſhe had vowed to 
her huſband : and that ſhe came to inform him of a 


She accuſes conſpiracy _ him, which had been 
bm ot a con- entered into by Coſtabarus, Lyſimachus, 
_ Antipater, and Dofitheus. What gave 


the principal credit to her information was, an ac- 
count of the friendſhip that Coſtabarus had ſhewn to 
the ſons of Babas, whom he had privately pro- 
tetted for no leſs a ſpace of time than twelve years. 
A piece of intelligence ſo very extraordinary made 
an unuſual impreſſion on Herod; for he had long 
ſince determined in his own mind to complete the 
deſtruction of the ſons of Babas, as perſons who 
were profeſſed enemies to his intereſt; but one in- 
cident or other had continually ariſen to divert his 
attention from this ſubjett. Now the offence that 
provoked Herod to ſuch a degree of enmity to theſe 
people, aroſe from the following circumſtance. 
During the time of Antigonus, when Herod was 
beſieging Jeruſalem, the inhabitants were ſo wearied 
out with the misfortunes and calamities conſequent 
on the ſiege, that a great majority of them declared 
lor throwing open the gates, and permitting Herod 
to enter the city: but this was reſolutely oppoſed by 
the ſons of Babas, who were men of great rank 
and influence in the city, and friends to the cauſe 
of Antigonus; and their advice was, to make an ob- 
ſtinate defence, and ſupport the government in the 
royal line. Soon afterwards, when Herod took the 
city, he gave inſtructions to Coſtabarus to keep 
a ſtrict watch on all the paſſages which led out of 
the city, and to ſee that not a ſingle perſon of the 
country-fattion made his eſcape. Now it happened 
that the ſons of Babas were the peculiar favourites 
of the people in general, and of courſe the moſt pro- 
per inſtruments to be made uſe in caſe any fu- 
ture attempt might be made to change the go- 
vernment. Coſtabarus ſeemed to conſult his own 
intereſt in their preſervation, and gave private or- 
ders that they fhould be ſecretly conveyed to a 
place of ſafety. This tranſaction had no ſooner 
paſſed, than Herod, who immediately fuſpetted 
what had happened, examined him ſtrittly on the 
circumſtances of the affair; but the other ſwore a 
lemn oath, that he was altogether ignorant how 
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they had been diſpoſed of. This produced an im- 
mediate proclamation, offering a reward to thoſe 
who would diſcover the place of their retreat; and 
many other modes of enquiry were adopted: but 
nothing was confeſſed on the part of Coſtabarus, who 
having at firſt denied the truth, found that he could 
not now retract what he faid: ſo that the conceal- 
ment of the affair, which had been a point of kind- 
neſs, now became a matter of neceſſity Cotavarvs 

and prudence. At length, however, the 3nd his adhe- 
whole ſecret being developed by Salome, * in. 

the king immediately diſpatched proper perſons to 
their places of retreat, and cauſed them all to be cut 
to pieces, with their friends and adherents; and by 
this proceeding, the whole houſe of Hyrcanus was 
utterly eradicated : + inſomuch that, from this time 
forward, there was no ſuch thing thought of as con 

pony the attions, or oppoling the will of the 

ing. 

o ſooner was Herod eſtabliſhed in the Herod rules 
lenitude of an abſolute dominion, than ith e 
e began, by ſlow degrees, to recede from troduces hea. 

an obſervance of the valuable laws, and theaith 

prudent government of our anceſtors, — be 

which the people in former times had been kept 
in obedience, and induced to a regular diſcharge of 
their duty: and, inſtead thereof, he introduced a 
number of foreign innovations: particularly, he 
cauſed a theatre to be built near Jeruſalem, for the 
purpole of exhibiting wreſtling matches, which were 
to be celebrated every fifth year in honour of Au- 
guſtus Cæſar. Herod likewiſe built a magnificent 
amphitheatre without the walls of the city: and the 
two buildings above-mentioned were equally ſuperb 
and expenhve: but theſe were neither of the leaſt 
uſe, nor afforded any entertainment to the Jews, 
who were not of a diſpoſition to be gratified by the 
vanity of ſuch exhibitions. Now Herod, to make 
his public entertainments the more diſtinguiſhed, 


cauſed proclamations reſpedting them to be made in 


various parts of the country, with promiſes of con- 
fiderable rewards to ſuch as ſhould come off con- 
uerors. By this mode of proceeding, he engaged 
rom various parts) a great number of competitors 
in their — — ſuch as wreſtlers, horſe- 
racers, mimicks, ſingers, players on muſical inſtru- 
ments, charioteers, ſome of whom were ſkilled in 
driving two horſes, others four, &c. in fact it was 
the king's particular care to collect together every 
thing that might tend to promote the principal de- 
ſign, to render it curious, pleaſurable, or ornamen- 
tal. The theatre was embelliſhed with trophies, de- 
vices, and inſcriptions, to the honour of Cæſar, and 
in celebration of his triumphs: the whole building 
was ornamented with gold, filver, and precious. 
ſtones, and furniſhed with rich habits, and bangings 
of great price. That the diverſions might be ren- 
dered the more various, he provided likewife a 
number of lions, tygers, and ſeveral ether of ſuch 
kinds of wild beafts as were diſtinguiſhed by their 
ſtrength or fierceneſs, or by any other remarkable 
ſingularity. Sometimes thele ravenous animals —— 
turne 
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turned looſe to encounter each other, and at other 
times to attack criminals under ſentence of con- 
demnation. Now the foreigners ſeemed to receive 
a ſingular ſatis faction at this fight, but, on the con- 
trary, the Jews had an equal averſion to it, deeming 
it an unjuſtifiable cruelty, and ſuch a kind of viola- 
tion of their laws as tended to a corruption of their 
mapners: for what can be more inconhitent with 
the dignity of human nature, than receiving fatil- 
faction from the ſavage entertainment of ſacrificing 
men to beaſts, and ſpilling blood by way of diver- 
fon! To ſay nothing of the folly of adopting bad 
new cuſtoms in the room of — ide old ones. 


The trophies In a word, the Jews in general were ex- 
offers ihe — diſguſted ; but what gave them 
* greater diſlatisfaction than other circum- 


ſtances were the trophies, which appeared to them to 
be the repreſentations of men covered with arms; 
and which they looked upon 1n the light of a total 
oppoſition to the inſtitutions of their country. They 
were ſo vehement and outrageous in the expreſſion 
of their antipathy to theſe trophies, that Herod did 
not think it a; # be a point of prudence to oppole 
their humour in a forcible manner, but rather endea- 
vour by reaſonable arguments, and the prevalence 
of fair language, to ſet before them the abſurdity 
of thoſe ſuperſtitious notions which gave riſe to the 
objections that they made: but they were fo far 
from being convinced by his arguments, that they 
univerſally exclaimed againſt a procceding which 
they thought had the appearance of inſult. They 
ſaid they could have ined to any thing elle; 
but with regard to the bringing of images (for ſo they 
denominated the trophies) into the city, they could 
never think of acquieſcing in fo atrocious a wicked- 
neſs, but would always oppole it to the utmoſt of 
their power. | : 

Deſcription of As Herod found that the antipathy to 
them. the trophies was continually increaſing, 
and that neither the ex hon of authority, nor the 
arts of perſuaſion tende moderate the paſſions of 
the people, he ſelected a number of the principal 
men of the opponents, and having condutted them 
to the theatre, where he diretted that the trophics 
ſhould be ſhewn them, he demanded their opinion 


of them, deſiring they would frankly tell him what | 


they took them to be; on which they declared, as 
with one voice, that * they were the images of 
men.” - Hereupon Herod gave dircttions that the 
trophies ſhould be ſtripped, and when it came to ap- 
ear that there was nothing bencath the coverin 
at ſtumps of wood, the ſuſpicion in which they ha 
ſo long indulged themſelves was turned into perſect 
ridicule : and when the tumult ariſing from the dil- 
covery of this affair was ſubſided, the majority of 
the people appeared to be perfectly paſſive in the 
ſubmiſſion to every innovation: ſtill, however, there 
were not wanting ſeveral who perſiſted in their ab- 
horrence of the admiſlion of all * cuſtoms, ap- 
prehenſive that they might probably be followed by 
very fatal conſequences 1n the public ſtate of affairs: 
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theſe, therefore, thought it a point of duty they 
owed their country, at whatever hazard to they. 
ſelves, to preſerve their antient diſcipline, no 9% 

reatly endangered, and not to permit Herod, un. 
— the ſanction of the regal dignity, to behave ag 20 
enemy to his country, and, by the introduction g 
illegal cuſtoms, to wound the conſciences, and vio, 
late the rights of the people. 

A great deal being publicly ſaid on this 


1 — Conſ iracy 
ſubject, the minds of the people were we s“ 
much inflamed; and hereupon ten citi- axainit the 

lite of Herol. 


zens immediately united in a conſpiracy 


"againſt the life of the king, notwithſtanding the ex. 


treme hazard and danger that muſt attend the eq. 
gaging in ſuch a plot. Now among the reſt, there 
was one who happened to be blind. This man 
hearing repeated accounts of the alarming nature gf 
Herod's proceedings, was fo tranſported with rage 
at his conduct, that he declared, though it was out 
of his power to take an active part for the general 
welfare, yet he was willing to bear an equal ſhare in 
the ſufferings of his companions, however ſevere 
they might happen to prove: and this puilic-ſpirited 
declaration tended, in a great degree, to fix them in 
their reſolution. After having held repeated con- 
ferences together upon the ſubject, each man con- 
ccaled a dagger under his coat, and thus armed, 
they procceded to the theatre, with a fixed deter: 
mination to {tab the king, if they fhould be ſo happy 
as to get near enough to him, which they flattered 
themſelves they ſhould be able to do: but at all 
events they determined to make an attack on his 
guards, from whence they promiſed themſelves one 
comfort would ariſe, in caſe of their miſcarriage; 
ſince their being put to death for the attempt, would 
render the king Cilhuzces odious in the fight of the 
people : ſo that the force of their example in vindi- 
cation of the ſacred rights' of their religion, might 
encourage others to carry the plan into execution 
on ſome future opportunity. 

Juſt as the king was going to enter the Diſcovery of 
theatre, a perſon whom he had employed tbe pit. 
as a ſpy prevented his going in, by revealing all the 
circumitances of the plot : whereupon Herod, fully 
ſenſible of the enmity the people entertained for 
him, returned to his palace, whither he ſent for the 
conſpirators, of whoſe names he had been previouſly 
informed. When they attended, they conſidered 
themſelves as if taken in the actual fact; and being 
certain that there remained no chance of their eſcape, 
they gave a freſh proof of the molt undaunted cour- 
age, - acknowledging every part of the crime with 
which they yere charged, and juſtified it in all us 
circumſtances. This they did with aſtoniſhing com- 
poſure and reſolution of mind and behaviour; and 

roduced the daggers with which they intended to 
— deſtroyed the king. They ſaid, “ We do not 
conceive ourſelves as 3 engaged in a criminal 
aſſociation, for the promotion of our intereſt, or the 
gratification of our paſſions, but as having league 
together in a ſacred combination for the public _ 
| 05 
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fare, and the preſervation of the laws, which it is the 
duty of all worthy citizens, and true patriots, to ſup- 
ort at the hazard of their lives. 

J Having made this free and generous de- 


The conſpira- 

„rs puto Claration, they were immediately taken 
dankee from the royal preſence, and put to death 
Fin. With every circumſtance of exceſſive cru- 


former. clty. However, the miſerable wretch who 
had given the information againſt them, lived but a 
very little time after them; for he was ſuddenly at- 
tacked by ſeveral perſons, who tore him to pieces, 
and threw his mangled body to the dogs: this was 
done in the light of a great number of people, yet, 
ſor a conſiderable time, not a ſingle man was de- 
tefted who had a hand in this ſcene of vengeance: 
but at length, ſome women who happened to be pre- 
ſent when the fact was committed, Le taken into 
cuſtody, and put to the torture, they made a diſco- 
very who it was that had been concerned in the tranſ- 
action. Hereupon all thoſe who had a hand in the 
buſineſs were apprehended, and themſelves, and 
every perſon of their families immediately put to 
death: in the mean time the common people re- 
mained firm in the ſupport and vindication of their 
old laws, cuſtoms, and privileges. 
EI Herod ſeriouſly reflecting on the mil- 
nod orune; . 
timſelf inthe Chievous conſequences which he feared 
city and S- might ariſe from this mutinous diſpoſition 
42 among the people, who, he found, were 
not to be kept in ſubjettion but by an abſolute force, 
he thought it would be a point of prudence to do 
every thing that lay in his power, and without lols 
of time, toward the preventing of an abſolute revolt. 
At this time the king had two fortreſſes in the city, 
in one of which his palace was ſituated, and the 
other, named Antonia, ſerved as a proper guard 
upon the temple. Excluſive of theſe, he likewiſe 
ſortigied Samaria (which is otherwiſe named Sebalte), 
which was advantageouſly ſituated for keeping the 
country in ſubjettion : nor was it lels properly ſta- 
toned tor preventing the effects of inſurrettions in 
the city, as it was only about a day's journey diſtant 
from Jeruſalem. Another ſtrong fortreſs ih like- 
wiſe in a good ſituation for the furtherance of 
Herod's * ney which had been formerly called 
Straton's Tower, but was now known by the name 
of Calarca. He allo erefted the fort of Gabala in 
Galilce, and that of Eſtmonitis in Peræa, and built 
a caſtle in the great plain, which was deſtined for che 
quarters of the cavalry. 
Security of So advantageous were the ſituations of 
ws lortreſſes. theſe various fortifications throughout 
the different parts of the country, that if the people 
ſhould attempt to carry into execution any plot or 
contrivance againſt the ſtate, there was a ſulficient 
torce in every neighbourhood, and always holdin 
themſelves in readineſs, either to prevent the mil- 
chief growing to any conſiderable head, or to cruſh 
the infurgents. Herod, in the firſt inſtance, ſet about 
adjuſting the affairs of Samaria, as a place of great 
natural ſtrength, and admirably adapted to the 
heme he had in view, For this purpoſe he or- 
No. 14. 
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dered a large number of troops, both foreign and d- 
meſtic, to march into the city, partly to 1 
ing a temple which he propoſed to build there, and 
partly to give a degree of ſplendor to the proceed - 
ing; but principally with a view to his perſonal ſafety; 
which wasamply provided for under theſe appearances 
of magniſicence. From Samaria he changed the name 
of the city to that of Sebaſte, as hath been heretofore no- 
ticed; and ſeparated the country around it into lots, 
which he diſtributed among the inhabitants, who ſoon 
grew into eaſy circumſtances, as the foil was natu- 
rally fruitful. This place he encompaſſed with a 
ſtrong and thick wall, and enlarged its original ſize 
to ſuch a degree, that it was thereafter deemed one 
of the firſt among the cities of eminence. The cir- 
cumference of the city was twenty-five furlongs, 
and in the center of it was a furlon 
ground ſet apart for the erection of a temple: and 
on this ſpot, Herod cauſed the ſaid temple to be 
built; which, for the magnificence of the ſtructure 
itlelf, the expence that attended it, the extent of its 
dimenſions, and the abundant variety of ornamental 
and curious articles with which it was embelliſhed 

was by no means inferior to any other building of 
the kind. Herod likewiſe proceeded regularly, 
without the leaſt loſs of time, in improving all the 
other parts of the city, ſo as to be anſwerable to the 
temple; for excluſive of his relying for ſecurity on 
the ſtrength of this place, his ambition was gratified 
in the hope of tranſmitting to poſterity ſo ſplendid a 
monument of his own dignity and greatneſs. . 


0 


. 


JUD A afſftidded with a blaſting Drought, Famane, 
Plague, and other terrible Fudgments. HEROD 
builds a moſt ſumptuous Palace. FESUS, the Son 
of PHABES, depoſed from the Office of High- 
Prieſt, and SIMON, the Son of BOETHOUS, pro- 
moted in his flead. HEROD eretts a Caſile, and 
cauſes ſeveral. Cities and Temples to be built. 


HEN Herod had reigned ſomething peu 

more than twelve years, the coun- judgment 

try of Juda was afflicted with a variety of which befel 
ſevere calamities; but whether theſe aroſe FT 
from the immediate denunciation of the divine wrath, 
or were the conſequence of the general courſe of pro- 
vidence, it does not become me to determine. A 
tedious and blaſting drought was the forerunner of 
theſe calamities; and this was followed by ſuch a bar- 
renneſs, that the earth could no longer produce the 
neceſſaries of life. This, of courſe, was ſucceeded 
by a famine; and partly, at the firſt, through the 

change of diet, and partly through the want of food 
the people were tormented with the plague, and af- 
{lied with a variety of other diforders, ſucceeding 
in the moſt rapid courſe after cach other. Nor was 
it a ſmall aggravation of their ſingular diſtreſs, that 
there were no perſons to attend thole who were fick, 
31 who 
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who were, of conſequence, left without aſſiſtance, 
food, or medicines. Death now made ſuch ravages 
among them, that the furvivors deſpaired of ever 
feeing each other again, and, negletting to afford any 
relief to the diſeaſed, permitted them to die witfout 
ſo. much as an attempt to alleviate their miſeries. 
By this time the proviſions of the preceding year be- 
ing all expended, and no proſpett appearing of any 
{upply, their condition grew almoſt hopeleſs, as they 
were every day more pinched by the extremity of 
want, than on the preceding one; and their misfor- 
tunes were greatly aggravated by the reflection, that 
aſter the expiration of one ſeaſon, the earth continu- 
ed barren, and promiſed nothing for a future ſupply. 
Diſtreſs ſo exquiſite as this naturally put every one 
on contriving how he might keep himſelf from ablo- 
lute ſtarving. 
Great dire: The calamity at length increaſed to ſuch 
of the people. a degree, that even the ample revenues of 
Herod, great as they were, afforded not reſources 
equal to his ſupport; for his receipt of rents and cul- 
tomary duties all failed; his former maſs of treaſure 
had been expended on buildings and fortifications ; 
and there was an univerſal deficiency in all the public 
accounts. Add to all this, that the people grew out- 
rageouſly violent and clamorous ; and, as is uſual in 
all inſtances of popular diſcontent, the blame of 
every miſcarriage was attributed to the government. 
All this time, however, Herod was extremely anxi- 
ous how to obviate the difficulties wich which he was 
ſurrounded; but the method of doing it prelented a 
ſcene of no {mall embarraſſment. As his neighbours 
were no better ſupplied with proviſions than himſelf, 
there was no great reaſon to expect relief from that 
quarter; and with regard to money, for the procure- 
ment of the neceſſaries of life from more diſtant parts, 
he had fo little left, that it was by no means equal to 
the payment of the neceſſary expence. It was, how- 
ever, abſolutely requiſite mat ſomething ſhould be 
done towards the allevia ja of the general diſtreſs. 
After mature conſideration on the affair, the king 
ave orders for the melting down all his plate, vel- 
els, curioſities, and other articles of gold and ſilver, 
which had been heretofore employed in the ſervice of 
his own table; and this being all collected together, 
he cauſed it to be ſent into Egypt, which was at that 
time .-» > 4p by Petronius, under a deputation 
from Cæſar. 
The great number of applications that 


H-rod dei a 

means for ob. had been made to Petronius, on the ſame 
dining a fup- account, and the importunity with which 
ply of provi they had been urged, had produced him 


great diſtreſs; but from a ſingular regard 
and efteem that he had conceived for Herod, he had 
of courſe a wiſh to promote the happineſs of him and 
his ſubjetts: he therefore, in preference to all others, 
granted him a permiſſion to export corn; and even 
aſſiſted him to the utmoſt of his power, in the pur- 
chaſe of it, and in the carriage. This circumſtance 
proved highly advantageous to Herod, and tended to 
the promotion of what he had in view: for no ſooner 
was this ſeaſonable relief imported, than his reputa- 


11 


tion and credit were reſtored among thoſe who had 
heretofore ſpoken the moſt unfavourably of him: his 
conduct ale pane management were extolled in the 
higheſt degree, and his wiſdom and virtue were uni. 
verſally ſpoken of in terms of admiration. 
On the happy receipt of this ſupply, the 
firſt care of Herod was to diſtribute it to 
thoſe who were diſtreſſed, with proper re- 
gard to the number and ſituation of thoſe who were 
to partake of it. He iſſued orders for the carrying 
proviſions to ſuch as were not able to fetch them: 
and with regard to thoſe whom age, ficknels, or 
other impediments prevented from making their own 
bread, he directed proper bakers to make it for them, 
He likewiſe took particular care that his ſubſets 
ſhould be ſupplied with proper cloathing, as well az 
food abſolutely neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of life, 
On this principle he ſent them variety of garments, 
{ſince ſheep for the furniſhing of wool had been a; 
ſcarce as corn for the making of bread. Having 
provided for his own ſubjetts in the moſt ample man- 
ner, he was excited by the common feclings of hu- 
manity, to extend his benevolence, in the next place, 
to the relief of the Syrians, his near neighbours, 
whom he ſupplied with a large quantity of ſced- corn, 
to be ſown againſt the following ſeaſon. This hap- 
pening to arrive at the preciſe time when it was molt 
wanted, they ſowed it immediately; and the produce 
was ſo unuſually great, that, when the harveſt came 
on, Herod ſent fifty thouſand men to aſliſt in ga- 
thering in the fruits of the earth; and theſe ſfiy 
thouſand Herod had himſelf prevented from ſtarving 
during the famine. By the above-mentioned prudent ' 
condutt and good management on the part of He- 
rod, affairs that had been given up as hopeleſs were 
abſolutely re-eſtabliſhed ; every thing that he under- 
took ſucceeded to the extent of his wiſhes, whether 
in his own dominions, or among thoſe of his friends. 
Not a ſingle perſon applied to him but what was re- 
lie ved: the rich, the poor, the eitizens, the ſoldiers, 
and even ſtrangers, experienced the extent of his 
bounty. It was calculated that he diſtributed among 
his own people eighty thouſand cori of wheat, cach 
cori reckoned at ten Attic medimni, (which was à 
meaſure containing fix ——— and it was computed 
that he gave away ten thouſand cori to ſtrangers. 


His equitice 
diſtribution of 
them, 


The well-timed exertion of Herod's hu- Herod revives 
mane plan, in behalf of -the public, ope- — 


rated ſo forcibly on the minds of the people 
in general, that they ſeemed univerfally to have for- 
gotten all his former negligence and miſmanagement, 
and ſaid not a ſingle word reſpecting his encroach- 
ments on their laws, and violation of their diſcipline: 
as they conceived that his late provident care of, and 
liberal proviſion for them, ought to be deemed an 
ample atonement for all his miſcondutt in preceding 
times. Neither was his character become more eſti, 


mable at home than abroad; fince, in the event 0 
things, it ſo happened, that his reputation had been 
advanced in one place in proportion as his misfor- 
tunes had increaſed in the other; and, from the be- 


nevolent exertion of his humanity towards ſtrangers, 
> a gener, 
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a general judgment was formed of him, not from 
what he had been in former times, but from the feel- 
ings it appeared that he had been capable of in cafes 
of extreme diſtreſs. 

About the time of theſe tranſactions He- 


He builds 2 , » 
menfcem rod felefted, out of his own guards, five 
place. hundred men, who had ſerved, with the 


greateſt degree of reputation, under lus Gallus, in 
the Arabian war; and theſe he preſented to Auguſtus. 
A flate of compolure having now ſucceeded the late 
diſtreſsful poſture of affairs in Judæa, Herod con- 
ceived a defign of building a ſpacious and elegant 
palace on the high grounds of Jeruſalem. The rooms 
of this building were large enough to contain great 
numbers of people ; and in them were ſeats and other 
ornaments compoſed of gold and marble moſt curt- 
ouſly carved, and bearing the names of the perſons 
ſor whoſe accommodation they were intended: one 
of the!r: being inſcribed the apartment of Cæſar, an- 
other that „f Agrippa, and ſo on. 

Wile Herod was giving the neceſſary directions 
for the railing of this ed fice, he formed a deſign of 
marrying a ſecond wife; as the moſt probable means 
of diverting his attention from illicit amours. Now 
it happened, that at this time there was in Jeruſalem 
a citizen named Simon (the fon of Boethus, an 
Alcxandrian), who was a prieſt that had his origin 
from a noble family. This Simon had a daughter 
whoſe beauty was fo abundantly celebrated, that no 
other woman was deemed to —. any compariſon 
with her. The reputation of the beauty of this lady 
had ſtruck Herod in an uncommon degree; but when 
he came to fee her, he was perfectly enamoured : yet 
he determined not to make a tyrannical uſe of the 
power that his rank and ſtation gave him, but to de- 
mand her hand in the honourable way of marriage, 
and take her legally to his bed. It is true, 


Advances Si- 4 - 
that a match of this kind was greatly be- 


mon to the 
jethood,  neath his dignity; yet not ſo much ſo as 
bs duch er. to have any thing mean or contemptible 


in it: to balance, however, in ſome de- 
gree, the inequality of his own rank, and that of the 
family of his intended bride, and to gratify his pat- 
hon, without derogating from the reſpect due to his 
lation, he could think of no method more rational, 
than to beſtow ſome great and diſtinguiſhed dignity 
en Simon, preparatory to the honour he propoſed to 
confer on his family: and for this purpoſe he diveſted 
Jeſus, the ſon of Phabes, of the ofhce of high-prieſt, 
and elevated Simon to that ſtation : ſoon after which 
the marriage took place. 


Builds the Not long after the celebration of the 
— _—_ nuptial ceremonies, Herod cauſed a moſt 
1, E. 


magniſicent caſtle to be erected on the 1 
where, in his former wars with Antigonus, he had 
overcome the Jews in battle. The 
fortreſs from Jeruſalem was about ſixty furlongs ; its 


lituation was extremely ſtrong by nature, and ca- 


pable of being rendered altogether impregnable. 
The figure of the hill on which it ſtood was circular, 
riſing with a gradual aſcent, and fo regularly, that 
it appcared to have been the work of art. The caſtle 


iſtance of this. 


was ſurrounded by a number of towers, and was en- 
tered by a flight of two hundred ſtone ſteps: the 
apartments within it were very ſuperb and magnih- 
cent, and the whole edifice at once ſtrong and ele- 
gant. At the foot of the mountain were ſituated a 
number of buildings, well worthy the infpe&ion of 
the curious; and particularly ſeveral fine aquedutts, 
by means of which the water was brought from a very 
great diſtance, with incredible labour and expence. 
The 2 which furrounded the hill was covered 
with ſuch a number of houſes, that they might well 
be dcemed to form a city of no inconſiderable mag- 
nitude ; over which the caſtle had the appearance of 
a citadel, equally adapted to command and protect 
all the adjacent buildings. 

By this time Herod had adjuſted his yis general 
affairs lo much to his own ſatisfaction, that character and 
he had no preſent apprehenſion of any ®eftion. 
danger from farther tumults or inſurredtions. His 
ſubjetts were held to their obedience, partly from 
motives of fear, and partly from thoſe of intereſt and 
attection : for in caſes that demanded the puniſhment 
of an offender, he paid the moſt rigid and inflexible 
regard to juſtice; yet the benevolence of his diſpo- 
ſition was equally remarkable, in inſtances where the 
general welfare of the ſubjett could be promoted b 
it. He conſtantly kept ſuch a guard on himſelf, an 
every thing around him in ſuch a poſture of ſecurity, 
as if he meant to inſinuate, that the ſafety of the 
prince and peaple.were mutually involved in that of 
cach other. He was equally polite and eaſy in his 
addreſs to all men, whether ſtrangers or his own ſub- 
jects; and, on particular occaſions, moſt ſingularly 
generous to perſons of diſtinguiſhed rank; for he was 
truly of a moſt princely diſpoſition. By this kind of 
condutt he obtained an univerſal regard andeſteem 
which tended greatly to promote his deſigns, al 
forward all his views. But fo great was his ambition 
tO obtain the favourable regard of Auguſtus, and 
other diſtinguiſhed Romans, that he was impercepti- 
bly tempted to depart from the cuſtom and diſciphne 
of our anceſtors, by the vanity of erecting cities and 
temples in honour of his illuſtrious patrons. It 1s 
true, that theſe erettions were not made in the in- 


terior parts of Judza ; for the Jews would not have 


ſubmitted to the gratification of an ambition ſo con- 
trary to their laws, fince it tended to promote the 
worſhip of idols and images, according to the ido- 
latry of the Greeks: for which reaſon Herod cauſed 
theſe cities to be built on the confines of the pro- 
vince, and not within its immediate juriſdiction : and 
his excuſe for the whole of this proceeding was, that 
it was not ſo much in conſequence of any will of his 
own, as the reſult of the orders of thoſe who had a 
right to command him. By this proceeding, how- 
ever, he obtained the favour of Cæſar and the Ro- 
mans, as he appeared to have renounced the prin- 
ciples and diſcipline in which he was educated, in 
compliment to them ; but of this I will take no-far- 
ther notice than to obſerve, that his ultimate view 
was the promotion of his own intereſt, and the ren- 
dering himſelf diſtinguiſhed in the opinion of poſte- 
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mirably adapted for the building of a city. 


fathom of water. 


The tower of 
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rity, by theſe laſting monuments of his ſplendor and 
benevolence. | | 


r. XI. 


Several ſpacious and elegant Ediſices erefled by E- 
ROD. He fend; his Sons ALEXANDER and 
ARISTOBULUS tw CASAR, who diſplays his 
Bounty to him in various Inſtances. 


DJACENT to the ſea-coaſt was fi- 


Etraton'« . N 
er, or Cæ a- tuated a place which had been here- 
_ buit by tofore denominated Straton's tower; and 


this Herod deemed to be a ſpot moſt ad- 
Having 
drawn the model of the intended erection, he em- 
ployed a number of hands to conſtrutt it, and com- 


pleted the whole. The private houſes, as well as the 


palaces of this city, were all built with marble ; but 
the moſt diſtinguithed part of the whole was the port, 
which was eretted on the ſame ſcale as the Pyræum, 
and, excluſive of all the other conveniencies that 
attended it, was protected from all danger from wind 
or weather. The completion of this work was the 
more extraordinary, as every article of the matcrials 


for finiſhing it was conveyed thither from diſtant 
parts, at an expence almoſt incredible. 


The ſituation of this city is in Phœnicia, near the 
paſlage into Egypt, between Joppa and Dora, two 
moſt miſerable ſca-port towns, in the harbours of 


which there is no riding with any degree of ſafety, 


if the wind blows from the ſouth-weſt ; for it beats 
upon the coaſt with ſuch fury, that the merchant-men 
are often obliged to keep out at ſca for a conſider— 
able time, leſt they ſhould be driven on ſhore. To 


Model ofafa. Obviate theſe dangers ariſing from the 


mous mele. ſituation he | choſen, Herod gave di- 


rections that a mole ſhould be formed in the ſhape 
of a half-moon, and of ſize ſufficient to contain a 
complete royal navy. In this place he gave orders 
for the ſinking of ſtones of immenſe ſize, in twenty 
Some of theſe ſtones were fifty 
feet long, eighteen feet broad, and nine fect thick, 
and many others of them of various dimenſions, 


ſome being even more than this ſize. The extent of 


the mole was no leſs than two hundred feet, one half 


of which was deſtined to the breaking of the ſurf of 


the fea, and the other was appropriated to form the 
foundation of a ſtone wall, on which a number of 
fortihed turrets were eretted: and the 
Drufus. largeſt and moſt beautiful of theſe Herod 
called by the name cf the Tower of Druſus, in ho- 
nour of the memory of Druſus, the ſon-in-law of 
Czlar, who had died in his youth. Adjacent hereto 
were ſeveral arched vaults, which ſerved as cabins 
for the ſailors. There was allo a quay, or landing 
place, with a broad walk around the port, proper to 
retreat for the benefit of the air, and as a place of 
recreation. The opening of this port was to the 


nnr 


northward, whence the wind blows with its milde/ 
influence. On the entrance of the port to the lek 
hand, a turret was built with a large platform, aud 
beneath it was a deſcending bank to prevent the {4 
from waſhing it: on the right hand, and oppoſite tg 
the tower, were eretted two pillars of ſtone, and g 
an equal height. The houſes adjacent to the pon 
were all built with the fineſt kind of marble, and with 
the moſt exact uniformity to each other. A temple 
dedicated to Cæſar, was cretted on a The temyles 
mount in the middle, which became a fa- Czfarea, 
mous ſea-mark, and proved of the utmoſt uſe tg 
mariners. In this temple were placcd a reprelenta. 
tion of the city of Rome, and a ſtatue of Cat, 
which were no leſs diſtinguiſhed for the AE of the 
materials they were made of, than for the elegance 
of the workmanſhip; and thence the city obtained 
the name of Cæſarca. Nor was lels ingenuity ex- 
erted in the contrivance of the vaults, and common 
ſewers, which were placed at equal degrees of dil. 
tance from cach other, and diſcharged their contents 
into the fea; but there was one conveyance, which 
interſected all the reſt, which, while it carried off all 
the filth from the various parts of the city, was fo 
diſpoſed that the tides entered by it, and waſhed the 
paſſa ges, by which the whole was kept in an uncom- 
mon ſtate of cleanlineſs. Excluſive of all A bene tes 
the erettions above-mentioned, Herod venue. 
built a theatre of ſtone ; and on the ſouth Ftbeze 
{ide of the harbour conſtrutted a very large amphi- 
theatre, which afforded an elegant proſpect towards 
the ſea. In fact, nothing that money could procure, 
or diligence effect, was wanting; and the whole of 
this magnificent work was completed in about twelve 
years. 

Herod having now totally finiſhed the two citits of 
Carlarea and Sebaſte, ſent his two ſons, Alexander 
and Ariſtobulus, on an embaſſy, to pay his reſpects 
to Cæſar. Pollio, who was the particular friend of 
Herod, had ordered lodgings for the reception of 
the viſitors: but this was more than was neceſſary; 
for Cæſar had previouſly given directions that they 
ſhould be entertained and accommodated in the 
royal palace. His reception of them was conliſtent 
with the utmoſt rules of politeneſs and friendſhip; 
and having, in addition to all his former favours to 
Herod, conferred on him the government of the 
three provinces of Trachon, Batania, and Auranitis, 
he likewiſe ſubmitted to his own choice which of his 
ſons ſhould ſucceed him in the government of Judza. 
But of theſe matters we will ſpeak farther. 

The lands of Lyſanius having been npefcripticn ef 
rented by one Zenodorus, he could not the Trachon- 
reſt ſatished with the lawful profits of his e 
farm, but went ſhares with the free-booters of Tra- 
chon, a kind of people that, in a great meaſure, ſub- 
ſiſted on the pillage that they obtained from the in- 
habitants of Damaſcus. Now Zenodorus, whoſe bu- 
ſineſs it was to have puniſhed theſe invaders of their 
neighbours' property, made no {cruple of accepting 
his proportion of the ſtolen effects. Hereupon thole 
people who had been the principal ſufferers by — 
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violent proceedings, made application to Varro, 
who governed the province at that time, requeſting 
he would grant a letter to Cæſar, againſt Zenodorus. 
This being done, Cefar ſignified his royal pleaſure 
that the © Thieves ſhould be ſmoked out of their 
holes like hornets;” and he likewiſe conferred on 
Herod the 4 wag of that province, in expec- 
ation that, for the future, the Trachonites might be 
kept in ſubjettion. Theſe diſorderly people pol- 
{fled neither towns, houſes nor lands, but inhabited 
caves and dens like beaſts; but in theſe they were 
provided with ſuch ſtores of food, and plenty of wa- 
ter, that it could not but he very difficult to drive 
them out; nor was it an eaſy matter to explore their 
receſſes : beſides, as they lived by their unlawful 
depredations, they would be very unwilling to quit 
their irregular courſe of life. It was not poſſible for 
more than one perſon at a time to enter into their 
hiding-places, as the paſſage was ſo extremely nar- 
row; but the apartments in the inſide were more 
ſpacious than can be imagined, and the whole were 
covered with flat and plain roofs. Upon the whole, 
their retreat conſiſted of one immenſe rock, that was 
almoſt impaſſable ; the turnings and different paſles 
in it were innumerable, and it was neceſſary to have 
2 guide to find the right way into it. The abandoned 
inhabitants of this place were deſperate beyond the 
power of deſcription; and would rob each other, 
rather than not gratify their natural propenſity to 


theft. 
Herod had no ſooner entered on the 


They are . 

ten from poſſeſſion of the government of this new 
ben retreats province, than taking with him a number 
by Herod, . 

whom Lese- Of guides and agents, he explored the re- 
torus in vain ceſſes of the thieves, drove them from 
their retreats, and re-eſtabliſhed peace 


and ſecurity in the country. Zenodorus 
was ſo enraged at the late events, partly, perhaps, 
through mortification on account of having loſt his 
government, and partly through its being given to 
Herod, that he loft no time in complaining of the 
latter, for which purpoſe he made a journey to Rome; 
but all his accuſations produced not the effect he 
deſired. 

During this ſituation of public affairs, Agrippa was 
commiſſioned by Cæſar to go into Aſia, to aſſume 
the command of the tranſmarine provinces in that 
country, Now Agrippa being a particular friend 
and old acquaintance of Herod, he went as far as 
Mytilene, to meet him on his journey, and then re- 
turned into Judæa. No ſooner was he arrived, than 
the Gadarenes inſtantly repaired to him, exhibiting 
very extraordinary complaints againſt Herod : but 
they were immediately confined in chains, and ſent 
away to Herod, without ſo much as being admitted 
to a hearing. | 

9 the Arabians began to 


The Arabian About this tie th : , 
-» wg exhibit tokens of their enmity againſt He- 


on the foundation of an ancient ani- 

2 had ſubſiſted between them; and in fact 

this affair was not without ſome plauſible 4 — 

« reaſon. Zenodorus, of whom mention has been 
0. 14. 
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already made, ſinding his influence and authorit 
began to decay, came to an agreement with the 
Arabians, that they ſhould pay him a rent of fiſty 
talents annually, for a certain diſtritt of his eſtate in 
the province of Auranitis. Now this being within 
the limits of the government which Cæſar had grant 
to Herod, the — expreſſed great unwilling- 
neſs to ſubmit to the payment. They at one time 
diſputed the matter in a legal way, and at length en- 
tertained thoughts of taking up arms, having Engag- 
ed in their ſervice a conſiderable number of indi- 
gent ſoldiers, who, copying the example of other 

rſons in diſtreſſed circumſtances, were not unwil- 
ing to promote their own intereſt by what might 
tend to the ruin of others. Herod was by no means 
unacquainted with the nature of theſe proceedings; 
but thought it would be more prudent to conciliate 
the affections of theſe capes by gentle methods, 
than to irritate them by harſh proceedings, leſt new 
troubles ſhould be the conſequence of the pro- 
cedure. x 

During the ſeventeenth year of the reign - The Gada- 
of Herod, Cæſar made a journey into Sy- we. 
ria, where he was no ſooner arrived than N= Cz. 
the Gadarenes * him, with the bittereſt 
complaints againſt Herod, whom they repreſented as 
an oppreſſive and moſt inſupportable tyrant. Theſe 
complaints and accuſations againſt him, aroſe, how- 
ever, principally from the in _—_— of Zenodorus, 
who, as hiſtory anforms us, had bound himſelf by a 
ſolemn oath, never to leave the perſecution of He- 
rod, till they (the Gadarenes) ſhould be releaſed 
from all ſubjection to him, and once again under the 
immediate authority of Cæſar. This extravagant 

romiſe of Zenodorus inſtigated the Gadarenes to be 

ill the more preſumptuous in their behaviour, eſpe- 
cially on their refletting that thoſe priſoners whom 
Agrippa had heretofore delivered to Herod ſtill re- 
mained free from thoſe puniſhments which it was ex- 
peQted would have been inflicted on them. 

Now though Herod had in many inſtances diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by his ry towards the Jewiſh 
offenders, yet no man could be more backward in 
the 2 of ſuch injuries as he received from 
thoſe of other countries. He was now <,,,. 
charged o the Gadarenes with a —.— brought - 
of crimes, ſuch as plundering and oppreſſ- ni. 
ing the people, and violating and demo- mw. 
liſhing of their temples. Notwithſtanding 
the violent importunities of the multitude, Czfar did 
not treat Herod with the leaſt degree of reſpett leſs 
than uſual; though there was a kind of examination 
into the nature and cauſe of their complaints for one 
day, after which nothing more was done in the affair: 
for the Gadarenes, by this time, obſerving how glar- 
ing the partiality of Cæſar was to Herod, ſeemed to 
entertain well-grounded fears, that when the buſineſs 
ſhould be brought to an iſſue, it would be their fate 
to be delivered up into the hands of their enemy; 
therefore ſome of them, on the very night following, 
cut their own throats, ſome of them drowned them- 
ſelves, _ others again threw themſelves from * 
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and precipices, and broke their necks, fearing that 


they ſhould be puniſhed by methods of torture; and 
Cæſar concluding them — by theſe atts 
of ſuicide, acquitted Herod without any farther ce- 
remony. 
another very ſingular providential circumſtance ; and 
this was nothing leſs than the death of Zenodorus, 
which happened at Antioch, in Syria, in conſe- 


. - quence of a violent dyfentery. Hereupon Cæſar im- 


mediately put Herod in poſſeſſion of a very conſider- 
able eſtate, which had been the property of Zeno- 
* dorus, and which was fituated between Galilee and 
Trachonitis, comprehending Ulatha, Panium, and 
the adjacent country. He likewiſe conferred on him 
a ſupreme authority over the governors of Syria, and 
diretted that his orders and commands ſhould be 
obeyed in every particular. | 
Hee By this time the good fortune of Herod 
ther bounty Was advanced to ſo great a height, that as 
Cæſar and Agrippa were the two ſupreme 
overnors of the empire, ſo he was equal- 
ly a favourite with them both; for Agrippa loved 
him better than any other man except Cæſar; while 
the affettion that Cæſar entertained for him was next 
to that eſteem which he had for Agrippa. In con- 
. ſequence of this weight of intereſt, Herod prevailed 
on Cfar to grant the commiſſion of a tetrarch of 
Judæa to his brother Pheroras, to whom he likewiſe 
allowed a revenue of a hundred talents out of his 
-own private fortune, that he might not be deſtitute 
of a reſource in caſe of a change in his affairs; nor 
obliged to apply to his children for ſupport. This 
matter being adjuſted, Herod paid a conſtant court 
to Cæſar, whom he attended till he ſaw him em- 
- barked, and then he returned to his own abode. 
He erefs a On the eſtate which had belonged to 
temple to Au- Z. enodorus, Herod now ſet about eretting 
* a magnificent temple of white marble, in 
honour of Cæſar, and in grateful remembrance of 
his benefaftions. This ilding was erected near 
the cave which is called Panias, ſituated at the bot- 
tom of a mountain which is celebrated for the river 
Jordan taking its riſe there. At the bottom of this 
mountain is a cavern of prodigious depth, in which 
are ſprings of water that are continually bubbling. 
The proſpett from this mountain 1s remarkably de- 
lightful ; but the mountain itſelf is ſtill more remark- 
able for this temple in honour of Cæſar, than for any 
other circumſtance. TN 
On this occaſion Herod ſought the 
means of ingratiating himſelf with his ſub- 
jets; and to this end he releaſed them 
from a payment of a third of their taxes, under pre- 
tence of relieving them from the diſtreſs occaſioned 
by the famine : but his true motive was to conciliate 
their affettions ; for he had done ſo many things 
ſcandalous to religion, and in violation of the laws 
of good manners, that the people in general were 
extremely diſguſted with him ; nor did — {cruple 
to ſpeak againſt his conduct in the moſt public man- 
ner. This laid him under a necefhty of taking yet 
other methods to keep his people in ſubjettion ; the 


Herod. 


and remit< a 
third part of 
the taxes. 
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In his favour there now likewiſe appeared 


principal of which were, the commanding that even 
man ſhould attend only to his own buſineſs, and thy 
there ſhould be no private cabals or clubs, or publi 
meetings. He likewiſe appointed ſpies to watch the 
motions of all companies, and commiſſioned officer; 
to take into cuſtody all thoſe who ſhould att in if 
obedience to theſe orders: in conſequence of which 
many perſons were publicly committed, and other; 
privately conveyed to fort Hyrcania, where they 
were puniſhed in the moſt exemplary manner, The 
ſtreets, lanes, avenues, and even roads, were all he. 
{et with ſpies; and not a meeting was held on which 
there was not the cloſeſt guard and obſervance : nay 
ſo jealous was Herod in his fears, that he would fre. 
quently diſguiſe himſelf, and go out alone in the 
night among the people, to ſound their inclinations, 
and :carn what was the general opinion concerning 
him. When he encountered any man that was vio. 
lent in cenſures of his conduct, he took care that the 
party ſhould find the moſt ſerious effetts of his re. 
ientment; but for thoſe who were more cautious 
in expreſſing their real ſentiments, it was his cuf. 
tom to diſmiſs them, after having adminiſtered to 
them an oath of allegiance. By this mode of con. 
duct the greater part of the people were ſoon re- 
duced to ſubmiſſion, from motives of fear; and with 
regard to ſuch as had the reſolution to juſtify their 
own conduct, and to deny his right to att as he had 
done, ſome mode was ſtill devited to remove them 
out of the way, and thereby prevent all cauſe of fu- 
ture complaint. The oath of allegiance above-men- 
tioned was offered to Pollio, the Phariſee, and to 
Sameas, as likewiſe to their reſpective diſciples, 2 
well as to other people; but on their refuſing to 
make the depoſition, Herod declined to urge them 
any farther on the ſubjett, owing to the ſincere re. 
gard that he entertained for Polio. Nor was he leſs 
generous in his conduct towards the Effenes, a ett 
that bore a great reſemblance to the Yythagoreans 
among the Greeks. In feveral other parts of this 
ork, much will be found reſpeQing the Eſfenes; 
ut there can be no impropriety in our ſpeaking of 
them in this place; eſpecially as it will account for 
the e that Herod had in their favour, and 
tend to elucidate the motives of his preſent condutt, 
When Herod was very young, there 
lived one Manahem, an Eſſene, who was 
not only remarkable, beyond other men, 
for the regularity of his life, and all the 
virtues of his moral charatter, but was likewiſe happy 
in the poſſeſſion of the ſpirit of prophecy. Now this 
rſon obſerving Herod playing about with his 
chool-fellows, approached him, and faluted him with 
theſe words, “Hail, king of the Jews!” Hereupon the 
outh ſaid, that he was not deſcended from a family 
rom whom he might hope to inherit any of the b. 
nours attendant on royalty; and told Manahem ener 
that he did not know him, or that he meant to make 
a ridicule of him. To this Manahem, ſmiling. and 
laying his hands on the boy's ſhoulder, ſaid, Les, 
es, it is determined beyond a doubt that you {hall 
a king, and that you may govern your people 
happily; 
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happily ; for that you ſhould do fo, is the will and 
ſealure of Almighty God: but I beſeech you to 
remember theſe words of Manahem, and to refle& 
on the uncertainty of that ſtation to which you wall 
be elevated. It will become your dignity, and be a 
part of your duty, to diſtrihute equal juſtice to all 
men, and to govern according to the laws of con- 
ſcience, and the rules of equity; but I am ſecret] 
impelled to tell vou, that I fear theſe maxims will 
not be the rule of your conduct. I foreſee that you 
will neither obey God, nor ſerve your fellow-crea- 
tures as you ought: though, in other reſpects, you 
will be remarkably fortunate, and acquire an un- 
uſual degree of renown. Rely on it, however, that 
none of your tranſattions will be hid from the Moſt 
High, but that a moſt deplorable judgment will bring 
you to your end.” 

This prediction was paid but little at- 


Herod inter» l 0 , 
date him tention to by Herod, nor for a conſider- 
"myth able time did it again enter into his 
the pt ophecy. 


mind; but in proceſs of time, when he 
came to be advanced to he throne, and was in the 
utmoſt {>):ndor of his circumſtances, he cauſed Ma- 
nahem to be brought to him, and queſtioned him 
how long he thought his reign would continue. To 
this Manahem returning a dubious reply, Herod 
again cloſely queſtioned him whether it was his opt- 
mon that he would reign ten years; Yes (replied 
the other) twenty, and even thirty ;” on ſaying which 
words he — and declined to mention the preciſe 
period. Herod, however, appeared to be ſatisfied 
with what he had ſaid, diſmifled him in the moſt af- 
ſectionate manner, and, ever after that period, held 
the Eſſenes in the higheſt degree of eſteem. If an 

part of this narrative ſhould ſeem to exceed the juſt 
ounds of credibility, the reader will recollett that 
there are innumerable inſtances of righteous men 
having been favoured with particular revelations of 
the ſecret counſcls and purpoſes of the divine will. 
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HEROD reſolves to build a magnificent Temple. De- 
ſcription of its Front, Galleries, Walls, Sc. The 
Temple dedicated. 


Rebuilding of HN having now ſignalized him- 
NW L ſelf by a great number of very diſ- 
unguilhed actions, and completed many buildings 
ot uncommon pomp and magnificence, conceived an 
idea, in the eighteenth year of his reign, of erettin 

a temple to the honour of God, which he propole 

mould be a much larger and more {plendid build- 
Ing than the former. This work he intended ſhould 
redound more to the credit of his own name, and 
effectually to perpetuate his memory, 
than all he had ever done before; which proved to 
be attually the caſe : bur leſt- the people ſhould 
conceive that he propoled a plan which would be 
too difficult in its exccution, he cauſed them to be 


lummoned together, to try what the force of reaſon 
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would do towards the removing of that objeddion: 
and when they were met, he addreſſed them in a 
{ſpeech on the ſubj ect. 
There was ſomething in his addreſs and 
declaration fo totally unexpeRted by the 
eople, that they were aſtoniſhed at the 
— of N, and filled with apprehenſion 
what would be the conſequence. Exclu- 
ſive of this, they were extremely afraid that the old 
temple would be pulled down before they were cer- 
tain of having another to ſupply its place; nays the 
having any other at all, was rather the objett of their 
hopes than of their expeQations: for they thought it 
almoſt impoſſible that ſuch a work ſhould be com- 
pleted. While they were revolving this buſineſs in 
their minds, the king finding what 1t was that gave 
them uneaſineſs, deſired that they would not indulge 
their anxiety any longer, for they might reſt aſſur- 
ed that the old temple ſhould remain altogether in 
its preſent ſituation, till the materials for the new one 
ſhould be provided; and in this circumſtance his 
performance kept pace with his promiſe. 

For the completion of this work a hun- Gre prepa- 
dred carriages were provided to remove rations made 
tones and other materials: of handi- . weck. 
craſtsmen of all ſorts there were ten thouſand artiſts, 
and of theſe the belt in each kind that could poſhbly 
be procured; and for the ſuperintendence of the 
a thouſand prieſts that underſtood the buſineſs o 
maſonry and carpentry; and theſe prieſts were ſup- 
plied with robes and veſtments at the king's ex- 
pence. When the workmen were engaged, and 
the ſtones, timber, and other materials all provided 
the firſt work they began upon was to clear the old 
foundation, and lay a new one in its ſtead: and on 
this they elevated a ſuperſtructure of a temple, the 
length of which wasa hundred cubits, and the height 
one hundred and twenty; but as it afterwards happen- 
ed that the odd twenty cubits funk, it fell ſo much 
ſhort of the original deſign; and our forefathers, in 
the time of Nero, had an intention of ſupplying 
the defett. The whole building was a compoſition 
of durable white ſtone, each ſtone being eight cubits 
high, prelve broad, and twenty-five in length. 

The principal front of this extraordi- pront and f. 
nary building had very much the ap- tuation, &c. of 
pearance of a palace, the center part of * ele. 
which was much higher than the ſides. The pro- 
ſpe& it afforded towards the fields was extremely 
agreeable, and this proſpett extended into the coun- 
try ſeveral furlongs: nor was the view of the build- 
ing itſelf leſs pleaſing to thoſe who had their reſi- 
dence oppoſite to it, or ſuch as were travelling to- 
wards it. The porch of the temple was a curioſity no 
leſs ſingular than the reſt of the building; the upper 
part of it being adorned with an abundance of the 
richeſt tapeſtry hanging, variety of beautiful purple 
flowers, and pillars | appearing to be interwoven ; 
round the pillars a golden vine crept and entwined 
itſelf, the — Be of which ſuſpended cluſters of 

rapes that deſcended in elegant negligence from 
the cornices of the room: the whole exhibiting a 

piece 


Fears and an- 
xiety of the 

people reſpect. 
ing the build- 
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piece of workmanſhip no leſs valuable for the mate- 
rials with which it was formed, than for the admirable 
ſkill with which it was executed. 

Outward zl. Large galleries extended round about 
ne. the temple, which were equally ſuperb 
and magnificent with the reſt of the work; but, for 
the elegance and beauty of their ſtructure, greatly 
ſurpaſſing 4-4 thing that had been ſeen before of 
that kind. Two ſtrong walls formed the ſupport for 
two of theſe 1 and were of themſelves deem- 
ed pieces of work of a very remarkable degree of 


excellence, N 

The walls ear this city nature had placed a ſte 

8 rocky hill, — the — ſide of & 
the deſcent was my ſloping. Now Solomon, in 
former ages, had, by the particular command of 
God, ſurrounded this hillock with a wall, and the 
lower extremity of it was encompaſſed by another 


valley. This was compoſed of ſtones of immenſe 
fize, cramped together with irons round the whole 
work, and extending down to the bottom of the hill. 
This work was built in a ſquare form, and was 
deemed a moſt extraordinary piece of architecture, 
allowance being made for its depth and magnitude. 
The beſt opinion could be formed of the ſize of the 
ſtones wherewith it was built, by viewing it on the out- 
fide, ſince, on the inſide, they were jointed together, 
one within another, to prevent the inclemency of the 
weather from ſeparating them. 

When this wall was built up to its proper height, 
the ſpace between that and the hill was filled up with 
earth fo as to bring the ground to a level with the 
wall; and then were erected four galleries, each gal- 
lery being deemed a furlong in extent. Within the 
Inner one ſquare, likewiſe, there was another ſtone 
wall, which extended round the top of 

the hill, and was ornamented with a double porch, 
on the eaſt ſide, which was oppoſite the portal of the 
temple which ſtood in the iddle. Several princes 
contributed to adorn this portal, by many tokens of 
their royal bounty; and round about various parts 
of the _ were hung the ſpoils and trophies 
which had been acquired in battles with the barba- 
rians: theſe Herod cauſed to be again dedicated, 
and added to them many others of later date, which, 
in his battle with the Arabians, he had brought off as 
proofs of his own victories. 
The tower, A ftrong and well fortified building 
called Baris. ſtood on one of the angles of the north fide, 
which had been erected by ſome of the line of the 
Aſmonæans, a family that had executed the joint 
authority of prince and high-prieſt, for a long ſuc- 
ceſſion of years. To this place they gave the name 
of Baris, or the Tower; and herein they depoſited 
the pontifical habits, which, agreeable to ancient 
cuſtom, were never to be brought forth but when 
the -high-prie:ſt wanted them for his immediate uſe, 
in the exerciſe of his office. To this purpoſe Herod 
likewiſe deſtined the building; but on his deceaſe it 
fell into the hands of the Romans, with whom it re- 
mained till the time of Tiberius; and during his 


wall, under which, towards the ſouth, was a deep, 
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| reign the government of Syria was given to Vitelliug 


Now this Vitellius, on going to take poſſeſſion of hi; 
government, was received in ſo diſtinguiſhed a man. 
ner at Jeruſalem, that in grateful return for the xe. 
ſpett and eſteem ſhewn him by the Jews, he ſolicited 
that Czſar would ſubmit to their earneſt entreaties 
that they themlelves might take poſſeſſion, and have 
the keeping of the ſacred veſtments. Now Czfar 
having graciouſly complied with their requeſt, theſe 
valuable effetts remained in their —— till king 
Agrippa had paid the debt of nature: but, upon hi 
deceaſe, Caſſius Longinus, the governor of Syria, 
and Cuſpius Fadus, the lieutenant of Judza, iſſued 
immediate orders that theſe ſacred veſtments ſhould 
be depoſited in the fort Antonia, aſſigning for a rea. 
ſon, that as they had formerly been in the keeping 
of the Romans, they ought to be reſtored to their 
cuſtody again. 

Before the middle incloſure was placed the altar 
where the prieſts offered up their ſacrifices. This 

lace was ſo ſacred that even Herod him- The Holy o 
elf durſt not enter into it, ſince the law Hole, 
1 him from ſo doing, as he was not a prieſt. 

or this reaſon Herod committed the care of this 
part of the ſacred work to the prieſts ; and they com- 
7 pn it in the ſpace of eighteen months; whereas 

erod himſelf, in ſuperintending the completion of 
the reſt, employed no leſs a time than eight years, 

The finiſhing of the ſacred part of the work in ſo 
ſhort a time, afforded matter of ſuch extreme joy to 
the people, that they united in returning thanks to 
the Almighty for the bleſſing he had beſtowed on 
their endeavours, and likewiſe ſpoke in the higheſt 
terms of the king, for the laudable zeal he had ſhewn 
in the promotion of the worſhip of God. 

The temple being thus reſtored, the cir- A 
cumſtance was celebrated by every de- fnifhed ud 
monſtration of the ſincereſt joy. On this 9*dicated. 
occaſion three hundred oxen were ſacrificed for the 
king's account, and a proportionable number for 


perſons of all ranks and degrees; ſo that the whole of 


the ſacrifices exceeded in number what could poſſibly 
be imagined. There was a very great degree of ſo- 
lemnity in this dedication of the temple, beyond, in- 
deed, what any perſon could have formed an idea 
of; and this ſolemnity was doubled by its happen- 
ing on the very day of Herod's acceſſion o the 


throne. 


While we are reciting an account of , ,cquriab': 
Herod's building theſe works, it may not fubterrancous 
be improper to take notice of a vault . 
which he conſtrutted under-ground, from the fort of 
Antonia to that gate of the temple which led to the 
eaſt, near which gate he cauſed another fort to be 
eretted : this vault was built with a view, that in caſe 
of any treaſonable proceeding againſt the govern- 
ment, himſelf or his ſucceſſors might have an op-- 
portunity of — a ſecure es | private retreat. 
A tradition 1s prevalent amongſt us, that during 
the whole time of the building the abovement!- 
oned temple no rain fell in the day, but only in 


the night; which was deemed to be owing to the 
peculiar 


Chap. I. II.] 


peculiar interpoſition of Providence, that the pro- 
orels of the work might not be impeded. Be this 
« it may, the ſtory hath been communicated among 
1; from father to ſon; and we conceive that in in- 
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ſtances where the worſhip of God is concerned, 
ſuch an interpoſition is by no means inconſiſtent 
with the laws of divine Providence. 
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NOD eſtabliſhes a Law againflt Robbers of Houſes. 
He goes to ROME, is ſumptuouſly entertained by 
CAR, and returns to FERUSALEM with his 
tuo Sons. 


. EROD cnn it a principal 
houſe. break branch of juſtice, both in the city 
11 Land country, enatted a law, pur- 

_ rting that offenders convitted of houſe- 
breaking ſhould be fold into ſlavery, either to na- 


tives or foreigners, without exception. The people 
judged this law to be an inſult upon the cuſtoms and 
inſtitutions of their nation, rather than as proceeding 
{rom a regard to public juſtice, and that the ſubjec- 
tion of people living under different laws and regu- 
lations was not meant ſo much as a puniſhment to the 
criminal as an affront and injury to religion. It is 
enatted by our ancient laws that a felon be condemn- 
ed to fourfold reſtitution, provided he be poſſeſſed 
of property; that, in caſe of being inſolvent, he be 
lold into flavery, but not to ſtrangers; and that he 
be releaſed on the expiration of ſeven years. The 
new law was conſidered as a deliberate act of injuſ- 
tice and oppreſſion, eſtabliſhed in contempt of the 
ancient practice. 
Herod's jour. About this time the king made a voyage 
"poly. toltaly, in order to viſit his two ſons —— 
he had ſent to be educated in that country, and to 
pay his reſpects to the emperor. He found that his 
lons had acqured a great proficiency in the know- 
ledge both of literature and buſineſs; and they were 
delivered into his care by Cæſar. The youths were 
tall and well proportioned ; and their converſation 
proved the excellency of their minds to be equal to 
the gracefulneſs of their perſons ; and all their actions 
were accompanied with a peculiar dignity which 
leemed to ſpeak them of the royal line. Herod hav- 
Returns with in paid his compliments to Cæſar, return- 
we Je ed with his ſons to Jeruſalem, where they 
* : ; were received with great joy by the Jews, 
0. 4. 


* 


who were ſtruck with admiration upon obſerving the 
eminent accompliſhments which the princes had ac- 
quired. The favourable reception which the young 
princes experienced from the people proved a cir- 
cumſtance extremely diſagreeable to Salome, the 
ſiſter of Herod, and to the ſeveral perſons who had 
united with her in effeQiing the deſtruttion of Mari- 
amne ; and they conſidered theſe youths as the in- 
{truments preſerved by Providence by which they 
were to be puniſhed for having cauſed the death of 
their mother. Influenced by theſe 2 they 
determined to endeavour to alienate the affettion of 
the king from his ſons by flanderous inſinuations: 
they propagated a rumour among the multitude, that 
the ſons muſt neceſſarily entertain an implacable 
averſion to the father who had bathed his hands in 
the blood of their innocent mother. Though they 
ventured not to addreſs theſe and other calumnies 
immediately to 1 doubted not oftheir reach- 
ing him in the end, and of giving birth to an irrecon- 
cileable hatred againſt his ſons. 


CHAP. IL 


ARISTOBULUS is married to BERENICE, and 
ALEXANDER to GLAPHYRA." HEROD is 
viſited by AGRIPPA. | 


Hun ERTO the conſpiracy of Sa- marriage of 
lome and her adherents had proved Herod's two 
ineffectual; and Herod continued unre- - *“ * 
ſerved and tenderly affectionate to his ſons. He ap- 
pled himſelf to negociate matrimonial alliances be- - 
tween them and princely families; and efftetted an 
union between Ariſtobulus and Berenice, daughter 
of Salome, and between Alexander and Glaphyra, 
the daughter of Archelaus, ſovereign of Cappa- 
docia. 1 at WO. 
4 41 


Being 
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Being informed that Marcus Agrippa was now re- 
turned from Italy into Aſia, Herod repaired to him, 
and with great carneftneſs intreated that he would 
honour him with a viſit. Agrippa accepted the invi- 
tation, and Herod exerted his utmoſt power to give 


ral magnificent cities and palaces, which he had built 
or repaired, ſhewing him Sebaſte, the port of Cæſa- 
rea, the forts of Alexandrion, Herodian, Hyrcania, 
&c. at which places he entertained Agrippa and his 
friends with the greateſt ſplendor that can be con- 
bande th. coined. Having made this expedition, 
tercourſe be- Herod condutted Agrippa to Jeraſalem, 
tween Herod where the people geceived him with ex- 
and Agrippa. 
other ceremonies uſual on a ſolemn feſtival. On this 
occaſion Agrippa dedicated to the Lord an heca- 
tomb, which is a ſacrifice of an hundred victims, and 
feaſted the multitude. The behaviour of Herod 


prolonging his viſit : but as the winter approached, 
and the ſeas were dangerous in that ſeaſon, he em- 
barked, after having received many honours and 
valuable preſents, and returned wit 
Ionia. 


- 


IT — . 


= CHA P, III. 


Soverergns go in company to SAMOS. 


Voyage of 
Herod to te- his own dominions, embarked on 
Net Aer. the opening of ſpring for Leſbos, where 
he expected to join his friend Aprippa, who he was 
adviſed had led an army towards the Boſphorus. 
Having paſſed Rhodes and Coas, he was forced by 
the northern winds upo he iſle of Chios, and de- 
tained there ſeveral days. During his reſidence in 
this place, he received viſits from many perſons of 
diſtinction, whom he complimented with magnificent 
preſents: and obſerving that, from a ſcarcity of 
money, the public edifices which had been deſtroyed 
in the Mithridatic war ſtill remained in ruins, he 
— gave the inhabitants credit for a ſum ſufficient to de- 
ray the expence of the neceſſary reparations, ex- 
2 charging them to complete the work with all 
poſſible expedition. 
Upon the vind changing to a favourable point, 
Herod embarked, and failed to Mitylene, and thence 
to Byzantium. Having received intelligence that 
Agrippa had paſſed the Cyanean rocks, he made all 
ſlible ſpeed in ſearch of him, and at length joined 
im at a city of Pontus called Sinope. Agrippa was 
Their mutual NO leſs rejoiced than ſurpriſed at the un- 
trend. expetted arrival of Herod; and on the 
eeting of theſe princes, they gave every poſſible 
emonſtration of an honourab 
friendſhip, Agrippa made grateful acknowledg- 
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a generous reception to, and contribute to the ſatiſ- 
faklon of, his gueſt. He conducted him to the ſeve- 
preſſions of joy, and the acclamations and | 
proved fo agreeable, that Agrippa was defirous of | 


his troops to | 


HEROD meets AGRIPPA at SINOPE. The two 


H ER OD having paſſed the winter in | 


) privileges granted to them by the Romans. Her 
e and reciprocal | 


Book XV. 


ments to Herod for the ſingular inſtance of kindneg Wl to 


he had ſhewn in poſtponing the concerns of his own Wl A 


government, and joining him with a powerful fle H 
at a point of time when his affairs were in the mot th 
preſſing exigency. Agrippa repoſed an unlimited WM to 
confidence in Herod, to whoſe advice in council he b 
aid the | nar deference ; and theſe princes were Wl i 
o ſtrongly united, that they jointly partook of . o 
bours, dangers and difficulties, as well as the pleaſu. f 
rable relaxations from the arduous concerns annexed 
to their ſituation, k 
Having diſpatched the buſineſs which had called d 
him to Pontus, Agrippa, accompanied by Herod, Ne 
returned over land. They directed their courſe Wl 2 
through Paphlagonia, Cappadocia, and the Greater Ml f 
Phrygia, and having arrived at Epheſus, they took He 
ſhipping for Samos. During their progreſs, the ge. I 


neroſity of Herod was diſplayed on a variety of occa. WM 1 


ſions, both by liberal donations on his own account, 
and by ſoliciting Agrippa in favour of the inhabi. 
tants of the places through which they palled, 
Agrippa was naturally of a humane diſpo- ag 
fition, and was never backward to per- Kindneſs to 
form acts of kindneſs, except when ren- el. 
dering ſervice to one man would be attended with 
injury to another. This benevolent temper operated 
more extenſively through the mediation of Herod, 
to which nothing was refuſed by Agrippa, who ftu- 
died to anticipate him in offices of kindneſs and ge- 
neroſity. On the interceſſion of his friend, Agrippa 
* a pardon to the Illienſians, whoſe conduct 

ad given him great offence. He diſcharged an 
arrear which the people of Chios had incurred to the 
emperor, and put them in poſſeſſion of divers privi- 
leges: and he was diſtinguiſhed by many other in- 
ſtances of virtue. 


» 4 


CHAP. IV. 


At the Inſtance of HEROD, AGRIPPA grants 4 
hearing to the ENS of IONIA, who complain of 
the Tyranny of the Natives. He eſpouſes the Cauſe 
of the JEWS. 


PON the arrival of Herod and 

Agrippa in the province of Ionia, 
they found a great concourſe of Jews aſ- 
ſembled, who vented the moſt bitter com- he allo pro- 
plaints againſt the natives for interrupting . 
their religious worſhip and the exerciſe of their 
laws. They 2 that the officers broke in 
upon their public meetings, and forcibly hurried 
them to the courts of juſtice; prevented the holy 
treaſure, being conveyed to Jeruſalem; compelle 
them to take up arms, and exatted duties of their 
ſubſiſtence money; urging that theſe oppreſſions 
were inflicted upon them in direct violation of the 


Agrippa coffe 
firms the laws 
of the Jews of 
Jonia, whom 


availed himſelf of this favourable opportunity to ren- 
der ſervice to the Jews, and interceded with Agrippa 
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to allow them to ſubmit their complaints to him. 
Agrippa conſented to grant the Jews a hearing, and 
Herod retained his friend Nicolaus as counſel to plead 
their cauſe, On this occaſion a court was ſummoned 


to meet, at which were preſent Agrippa, a bench of 


honourable Romans, ſeveral princes, and othef per- 
fons of diſtinguiſhed rank. The advocate in behalf 
of the Jews pleaded their cauſe in a very eloquent 


ſpeech. 


The Greeks made no attempt to invalidate what | 


vas advanced by Nicolaus, who ſpoke in favour of 
the Jews; for the matter in agitation was not a judi- 
cial trial of right, but a petition for redreſs of griev- 
ances. They urged, however, that the Jews were 
foreigners, and a burthen upon the natives. On the 
other hand, it was contended that being entitled to 
the privileges of citizens, the Jews could not come 
under the deſcription of foreigners; that they were 
z people under the regulation of their own laws, liv- 
ing in conformity to the will of the Almighty, and at 
peace with mankind. 

Convinced of the juſtice of their cauſe, 


ite pri Agrippa declared himſelf in favour of the 
legs for- Jews, and fignified, that if their defires 
merge had not been confined within ſuch mode- 


9 the Jews, 
whe bounds, he ſhould have complied 


with them, provided he could have done it conſiſtent 
with a due regard to the —_ of the ſtate of Rome. 
* Since the requiſitions of the Jews (faid Agrippa) 


are ſo reaſonable, from a regard to common Juſtice, } 
and a reſpett to their ſovereign, I pronounce a full | 


ntihication of the privileges, which, by a previous 
grant, they have an undoubted right to claim ; and 
| promiſe, that as long as they continue within the 
limits of good order, the neceſſary meaſures ſhall be 
taken for guarding them againſt future vexations of 
this kind.” Having delivered this ſpeech, Agrippa 
diſfolved the aſſembly; and, in the name of the 
whole nation, Herod expreſſed the warmeſt acknow- 
ledgments to him for his generous condutt. Aſter a 
mutual profeſſion of friendſhip, theſe princes de- 
parted from Leſbos. 

Her 4, arriy. Herod embarked for Cæſarca, and hav- 
iag at Jeruſa- ing the advantage of a favourable wind, 


am conmu- he ſoon reached that place; and in a few 
prople a date days afterwards he arrived at Jeruſalem. 
— He iſſued a proclamation for an aſſembly 


of the people, at which the ſtrangers as 
well as citizens were to attend. He related to the 
multitude the principal incidents which had occurred 
during his late expedition, repreſenting the reſoluti- 
ons whereby 12 had ſecured the perſonal 
liberty of, and the free exerciſe of religion to, the 


Jews inhabiting Aſia. He obſerved, that during his 


government, the people had been in a ſtate of rol- 
perity, and that their future welfare ſuperſeded 
every other conſideration. As a proof of his regard, 
he excuſed them from one fourth part of the tribute 
which they had been uſed to pay. The loud and 
unanimous acclamations of the multitude proved 
that they were gratefully ſenſible of their ſovercign's 
zeneroſity. | 
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CHAP. v. 


SALOME and PHERORAS, by flanderous Inſinua- 
tions, raiſe the Indignation of HEROD againſt his 
two Sons. 'He appoints his Son ANTIPATER to 
ſucceed him in the Government. ANTIPATER ac- 
— HEROD on a Viſit to AGRIPPA at 


ALOME, the fiſter of Herod, enter- Confpiracy of 
tained an irreconcileable enmity to- Salome. 

wards Alexander and Ariſtobulus, the ſons of Herod 
by his wife Mariamne, and, inſpired with confidence 
by the ſucceſsful mannerin which her injurious repre- 
lentations had operated with regard to their * — 
the determined to proſecute a deſign ſhe had con- 
ceived for effecting the deſtruttion of the princes, 
leſt they ſhould revenge the death of the queen. The 
conſpiracy was carried on againſt the young prince 
with the greater appearance of juſtice as they ha 
ſhewn many inſtances of difreſpedt towards their fa- 
ther, being induced thereto partly by an abhorren 
of the cruelty exerciſed upon their mother, and' 

artly by the ambitious defire of ſupplanting their 
ather in the government. | 

The ſons openly vented the moſt bitter Difſenfions in 
reproaches upon Salome and her brother Fd fami- 
Pheroras; and, on the other hand, they“ 
uttered reflections equally rancorous, but conveyed 
in a more artful and cautious manner. The princes 
being inflamed with paſſion, in the natural ſimplicity 
of their hearts, declared their ſentiments without 
reſerve : but the others exerciſed their malice with 
more circumſpection, employing every ſtratagem 
they could ſuggeſt for betraying their adverſaries into 
fach extravagance of expreſſion as they might take 
advantage of The princes declared that they con-- 
ſide red it an honour to have derived their exiſtence 
from fo excellent a queen as Mariamne, who, they 
infiſted, had been barbarouſly murdered. This de- 
claration was taken advantage of by their enemies, 
who propagated it ſo aſſiduouſly, that it ſoon became: 
the prevailing ſubjett of converſation among the peo- 

le, the generality of whom, howeyer, lamented the 
indiſcretion of the young men, in ſuffering their paſ- 
fions to precipitate them into ſuch deſperate liberties . 
of eech he youths were frequently heard to la- 
ment their own fate as only inferior in miſery to that 
of their deceaſed mother; for that they were com- 

led to live with thoſe who had embrued their hands 
in her blood, and that they were, therefore, par- 
takers in ſome meaſure, of their iniquity. 


The abſence of Herod was a circum- Artful deſigns - 
ſtance exceedingly favourable to the con- of Pheraras 
ſpiracy. A ſhort time having elapſed after „d de 
the return of the King, Salome and Phero- tw» fons of 


ras, with a well affected plauſibility, inſi- Hered. | 
nuated to him, that it was neceſſary he ſhould guard 
againſt the danger which threatened him in the per- 
ſons of Alexander and Ariſtobulus, ho had _ 
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licly denounced vengeance againſt the murderers of 
their mother; and they fallely repreſented, that 
through the intereſt of Archelaus, king of Cappado- 
cia, they expettcd to compel Herod to abide the 
event of a judicial enquiry before the emperor. 
Herod was induced to place more confidence 1n 
theſe infinuations as they were frequently repeated, 


and communicated to him through a variety of chan- 


nels. He reflected on the unhappy fituation to 
which he had already been reduced by diſſenſions in 
his family, and lamented that theſe diſagreements 
had proved deſtruttive to his moſt valuable friend- 
ſhips, and deprived him of a wife, towards whom he 
entertained the moſt tender affettion. He recalled 
to his imagination the events which had occurred, 
and thence pictured in idea what might probably en- 
ſuc in the preſent inſtance ; and the proſpett was fo 
alarming as nearly to drive him to a ſtate of diſtrac- 
tion. His foreign concerns proved ſucceſsful to the 
utmoſt extent of his moſt ſanguine hopes, while thoſe 
of a domeſtic nature were involved in all the diſticul- 
tics which could unite to render him completely mi- 
ſerable. It is to be queſtioned whether his ſplendid 
ſtation in the world was a ſufficient counterbalance 
to the diſorders which prevailed in his family, and 
whether he would not — enjoyed a greater ſhare 
of happineſs in a private ſtation, than he experienced 
while — with all the magnihcence annexed 
to the regal character. 


Antipater is Herod remained ſome time under great 


tet uf dy embarraſiment, not knowing what courſe 
rior It would be molt eligible to purſue in the 


Alexander and (liſtracted ſtate of his affairs; but at length 
Ariſtobulus. he reſolved to receive into his family a 
ſon, named Antipater, who he had cauſed to be pri- 
vately educated, and to entertain the youth with par- 
ticular reſpett; judging that ſuch conduct would 
prove a check to the ambition of his other ſons. 
Agreeable to this intention he inveſted Antipater 
with conſiderable authority, and repoſed great truſt 
in him, ſignifying by hb whole behaviour towards 
him, that he meant the youth to be his ſucceſſor in 
the government. In the particular diſtinction which 
Herod ſhewed to Antipater, his whole view was to 
reduce the infolence of Mariamne's ſons, who he 
imagined would, when they were convinced that 
there was no want of a ſucceſſor to the government, 
be more obſervant of their duty ; but, contrary to 
his original deſign, he afterwards conferred upon 
him the regal dignity. The reſpett which was ſhewn 
to Antipater ſerved to inflame rather than appcaſe 
the ns of the brothers, who conſidered the de- 
fercnce paid to him as an affront offered to them- 
ſelves. | Res 

His artifces Antipater determined to preſerve the 
wo ſupplantthe conſequence he had ſo unexpectedly ob- 
two brothers. tained; and for effecting this purpole he 
had recourſe to malevolent infinuations, expetting 
thereby to alienate from his brothers the {till remain- 
ing affection of Herod. He aſſumed the utmoſt ap- 
pearance of candour and good will, but at the fame 


time laboured to effett the ruin of he brothers, by 
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means of agents who were eſteemed by the king, 
and who he was convinced would eaſily prevail upon 
his credulous temper to put full confidence in their 
miſrepreſentations; and this deſign was attended 
with the delired ſucceſs; for Herod was inſpired 
with an averſion which ſoon increaſed to an implz. 
cable degree. Alexander and Ariſtobulus, bein 
greatly affected by the indignities they endured, 
with tears lamented their unhappy fate; at other 
times, in the anguiſh of their hearts, they appealed 


to the manes of their innocent mother, and bitterly 


reflected upon their father as the author of the grier. 
ances they ſuſtained. The adherents of yero rims 
Antipater availed themſelves of the ad- credit to they 
vantage which the ungovernable paſſions ze 
of the princes alveded; and, with every poſſible ag. 
gravation, repreſented their intemperate behaviour 
to Herod, who, being ſtill more violently inflamed 
againſt them, reſolved to convince them of his in. 
dignation by hexping additional honours upon Anti- 
pater. The artifices which . we employed, pre- 
vailed upon Herod to fend for his mother to court, 
and to write letters on behalf of himſelf, recom- 
mending him to Ca:far in terms of the greateſt re. 
ſpect. 

"Agrip , after having held the admini- 
ſtration for the ſpace of ten years in Aſia, 
ſet out on his return to Rome; and Herod with aa. 
embarked, in order to meet and compli- 
ment him on the way, taking with him many valu. 
able preſents, and being accompanied by Antipater, 
the other ſons being denied the honour of engaging 
with him in this voyage. Herod requeſted Agrippa 
that Antipater might be permitted to accompany 1— 
to Rome, and that he would preſent him to Cæſar, to 
whom he ſent rich preſents for the purpoſe of ob— 
taining for his ſon a favourable reception. Herod's 
conduct on this occaſion was with a view to give An- 
tipater a diſtinction above his brothers. 


Agrippa te. 
turns o Rome 


CHAP. VL 


HEROD exhibits Accuſations before CAESAR againſt 
his Sons ALEXANDER and ARISTOBULUS. 


„ having furniſhed his ſon with 
recommendatory letters to his friends 
at Rome, Antipater derived additional 
conſequence from his voyage to that capi- 
tal. In his preſent ſituation, however, he 
was uokeppy in having no longer the opportunity of 
ratifying his rancour againſt the ſons = Mariamne 
y injurious 3 to Herod, who he ap- 
prehended might be prevailed upon to treat thein 
with leſs rigour. He was determined to omit no 
meaſures which he ſuppoled would operate to the 
diſadvantage of Alexander and Ariſtobulus ; and, 
therefore, under the pretext of an extreme ſolicitude 
for his father's ſafety, he wrote letters h 
uc 


Alalevolent 
condutt of 
Antipater 1 
gainſt the tw2 
ſors of Mari - 
amne. 
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king, ſuch malicious charges, as induced Herod to con- 
| upon nder the unfortunate brothers as his moſt inveterate 
1 their I enemies: and the ultimate view of his iniquitous 
ford proceedings was, to obtain poſſeſſion of the govern- 
Ire nt. 
impla. — determined, leſt the violence of his diſplea- 
en fire ſhould tranſport him into any raſh or unjuſt pro- 
Jured, ceedings againſt his ſons, to repair to Rome, and ex- 
Other Wl hibit complaints againſt them before Caſlar. Upon 
caled nerod exhi- his arrival at Rome, he found that Cæſar 
tterly pits accuſa» was not in Wat city; he therefore pro- 


tions before 


Frier. ceeded to Aquileia, and having obtained 


Celar of their ” . . . . 
d give np co de. permiſſion to ſubmit his unhappy cauſe to 
' 0 ther WH fires bin. the deciſion of the emperor, he produced 


atiors, | f 
I his two ſons, and accuſed them of diſobedience, and 


e ag. an attempt to deprive him of life by poiſon, urging, 
Viour WW that the ambition of obtaining poſleſhon of the go- 
amed vernment had inſpired them with the horrid and un- 
S in- natural deſign of putting their father to death. He 


And. ſaid their malice was ſo inveterate, that, though de- 
pre- WW feated in their rebellious attempt upon the crown, 
Dutt, they would ſtill enjoy a cruel ſatisfaction in the in- 
-OM- human murder of their father. He mentioned the 
re. pace of time he had endured the diſobedience of his 


ſons, ſaying that now, in the laſt extremity, he was 
compelled to the cruel neceſſity of ſubmitting his 


Rone cauſe to the determination of Calar. ** What att of 
"” my life (ſaid he) has rendered me deſerving the treat- 

ment I have experienced from thele young men ? 
alu. Towards whom have I been guilty of injuſtice? On 
ter, what pretext can any man preſume to diſpoſſeſs a 
Ing 'rince of the authority, in the due exerciſe of which 
PPa he has been ſo long eſtabliſhed, and which he has 
Im obtained by ſuch unwearied afhduity, and imminent 
to hazards? Is it reaſonable that I ſhould be denied the 
ob. liberty of nominating my ſucceſſor? Eſpecially fince 
ds Cælar has been * to grant me the right of be- 
\n- [towing the crown upon ſuch of my iſſue as ſhall ap- 


prove himſelf moſt worthy the regal dignity? The 
power which I have an undoubted right to exerciſe 
of exalting the fortunes of that ſon who ſhall diſtin- 
guiſh himſelf by a pious regard to his duty, muſt 
lurely be conſidered as a motive to a generous emu- 
lation in worthy deeds. But whoever deſires to ob- 
tain the authority of his father. mult wiſh that father 
dead, becauſe while he ſurvives he cannot ſucceed 
to his ſtation, They cannot pretend that I have been 
deficient in my duty towards them, either as a gra- 
cious prince, or an indulgent parent. Can they ai- 
lert that I have not been hberal in my allowance of 
every gratification they could reaſonably require, 
either in point of magnificence equal to their ſtation 
in life, amuſement, and every other matter that 
| might contribute to their happineſs? Have I not en- 
. deavoured to promote their fortunes, by c{pouſing 
| them to princefles of the moſt diſtinguiſhed rank? I 
have married Alexander to the daughter of Arche- 
: laus, king of Cappadocia, and Ariſtobulus to the 
daughter of my own fiſter. As a {till more remark- 
able inſtance of kindnels to theſe refrattory youths, 
] have waved my authority both as a king and father, 
_ putting myſelf on terms of equality with my 
— 
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children and ſubjeQs, thus appeal to the imperial 
majeſty of Cæſar, requeſting that his wiſdom will 
award a due puniſhment to fuch enormous offenders, 
and thereby relieve me from the apprehenſion of 
paſſing the remainder of my days in the dreadful 
anxiety occaſioned by the reſtleſs ambition of theſe 


'ouths, who have merited to be for ever ſecluded 


rom beholding the light of the ſun, as an equitable 
retribution of the daring violation of the rights of 
human nature and ſociety, of which they juſtly ſtand 
accuſed.” 

Herod delivered the above ſpeech with The princes 
conſiderable warmth: and while he was 3 m—_— 
ſpeaking the prinees frequently wept ; but came © 
upon the concluſion of his addreſs, their broughe by 
grief was expreſſed by a torrent of tears: Wer father. 
it is not, however, to be underſtood that they were 
affected by a conſciouſneſs of guilt, but rather by an 
honourable ſenſe of filial piety, upon being ſo heavily 
accuſed by their father, and by the conſideration 
that their afflicting ſituation compelled them to the 
neceſſity of oppoſing their father, or to the no leis 
unhappy extreme of forfeiting every pretenſion to a 
rectitude of principle. Thus grievouſly diſtreſſed 
and embarrafled, they lamented their fate in ſighs 
and tears, but made no attempt to plead in their own 
defence. Cæſar put a juſt conſtruttion upon their 
behaviour, attributing their diffidence not to a ſenſe 
of criminality, but to their being unuſed to addreſs 
ſo formidable an aſſembly: and the fame ſentiments 
were entertained by the auditors, who unanimoulſly 
compaſſionated the young — and even Herod 
himſelf was greatly affected. 


— 


— . 


is 


AF. VI 


ALEXANDER pleads in Behalf of ARISTORU- 
LUS and himſelf : and CASAR pronounces them 
both innocent. ITEROD meets the King of CAP- 
PADOCIA at ELEUSA. He aſſembles a Council 
at JERUSALEM, and appoints ANTIPATER 
to ſucceed him in the Government. 


\ N HEN the grief of the princes was Alerander's 
ſomewhat moderated, they ob- d4*fenxe. 
ſerved that Ceſar was greatly affected, that many of 
the auditors wept in pity of hats calamities, and that 
even the heart of their father was ſoftened towards 
them. Judging this to be a favourable opportunity, 
Alexander, who was the eldeſt, pleaded his own 


cauſe and that of Ariſtobulus. WE, 


When the charge was exhibited againſt. The audience 
the princes, Cæſar judged it to be of too pity the young 
extraordinary a nature to be founded in Pm;  * 
juſtice, and this opinion was confirmed by Alexans 
der's addreſs, during the delivery of which he ob, 
ſerved Herod to be greatly affected. The auditors 
entertained very unfavourable ſentiments of Herod 
for proceeding to ſo violent an accuſation; and being 

4 B greatly 


6 
* 
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greatly prejudiced in favour of the youths by their 
engaging perſons, the moderation of their reply, and 
the exatt propriety of their whole deportment, they 
unanimouſly reſolved to render them every friendly 
and Cxſrr Office in their power. After a pauſe, 
pronounces during which the princes waited the iſſue 
tem innocent Of their cauſe with their eyes caſt down, 
and other inſtances of a depreſſion of ſpirits, Cæſar 
addreſſed the aſſembly in a ſpeech, purporting that 
the ſons were deſcrving ſome degree of cenſure for 
the intemperate expreſhons which had given riſe to 
their father's jealouſy ; but that he pronounced them 
innocent of the offence alledged againſt them. He 
mentioned diflenſions between a father and his chil- 


dren as a misfortune of great magnitude, and recom- 


mended the parties to fink all animoſities in oblivion, 
and manifeſt their entire reconciliation by mutual 
confidence and a conſtant interchange of friendly 
offices. Cæſar now intimated by a fign that the ſons 
were to come forward; and, with features which ex- 
reſſed the anguiſh of their minds, and the utmoſt 
— of deportment, they obeyed, and were pre- 
aring to throw themſelves at the feet of their father, 
— he prevented them, and taking them in his arms, 
embraced them with great tenderneſs and affection. 
Herod is te. This inſtance of tenderneſs in Herod was 
conciled to his Equally unexpected and ſatisfactory to the 
children; and whole court. Having made due acknow- 
Soo talents, ledgments to Cæſar, Herod departed, ac. 
companied by Alexander, Ariſtobulus, and 
Antipater, the latter affecting an exceſs of joy on 
occaſion of the happy agreement. | 
Some days ſubſequent to the reconciliation be- 
tween Herod and his ſons, Auguſtus gave an enter- 
tainment to the people; and at this time Herod made 
the emperor a preſent of three hundred talents, in 
return for which Cæſar granted him a moiety of the 
profits ariſing from the mines of Cyprus, and full 
power of diſpoſing of the reſidue of the income: he 
alſo confirmed the right of appointing a ſucceſſor to 
the government in the ſo; hom he ſhould moſt ap- 
prove, or dividing the government between them, 
at his own diſcretion : but theſe liberties were granted 
on the condition that he ſhould maintain the natural 
authority of a father over his children, and the ſo- 
* of his kingdom, during the term of his 
ife. | | 
Thus were matters circumſtanced when 


A rebellion at . 
Trackozins Herod and his three ſons proceeded on 
2 their return to Judæa. During the ab- 


ſence of Herod, the people of Trachonitis, who 
formed a conſiderable part of his ſubjetts, engaged 
in a rebellion : but the vigilant and fpirited behaviour 
of the officers to whom the king had entruſted the 
management of public affairs, reſtored them to alle- 

iance. At Eleuſa, a city in Cilicia, now called 

ebaſte, Herod and his ſons met Archelaus, king of 
Cappadocia, who expreſſed much ſatisfaction on the 
reltabliſhment of a friendly underſtanding in the 
family of Herod, and the honourable acquittal which 
his 1on-in-law Alexander had experienced on the 
trial, The reception which Archelaus gave to Herod 
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was truly hoſpitable and generous; and theſe king 
parted after an exchange of preſents, and reciproc] 
profeſſions of Gem ror 

Upon the arrival of Herod at Jeruſalem, 
he ſummoned the people to aſſemble in 


Herod aſſen. 
bles the pes. 


ple, nominay 

the temple, and related to them an ac- Antipuer i 
count of his late expedition, particulariz- h te, 
M- 


ing the ſeveral honours which had been mende ok. 


conferred upon him by Cæſar, and dwell- ence. 

ing upon other paſſages which he was deſirous tg 
impreſs upon their minds: he then adverted to his 
ſons, and recommended unanimity and moderation 
to the court and his ſubjetts in general. He then 
pronounced Antipater to be his — in the go. 
vernment, which was to devolve from him to Alex. 
ander, and then to Ariſtobulus. . “ During the term 
of my life (ſaid he) you are to acknowledge myſelf 
only as your ſovereign. I make this declaration to 
the ſeveral perſons of my family, my officers civil 
and military, and my ſubjetts in general. Age pro- 
duces experience, whereby men are inſtrutited in 
wiſdom; my increaſe of years, therefore, rather 
than proving an obſtacle, will render me more equal 
to the important duties of adminiſtration.” He con- 
cluded with exhorting his people ſteadily to preſerve 
their allegiance, as the moſt certain means of ſecu- 
rity and happineſs. He now diſmiſſed the aſſembly. 
The majority of the people were perfectly ſatisfied 
with his conduct, but many were apprehenſive that 
the deſire which they conceived the ſons would re- 
ſpectively entertain of being advanced to the throne 
would prove the ſource of future troubles. 


CHAP. VIII. 


The Dedication of CS AREA. HEROD rebuild; 
the Temple of the PYTHI AN APOLLO. An 
annual Allowance made out of his own Revenue, for 


the Support of the OLYMPIC Games. 


| ts the tenth year after laying the foun- ce. 

dation of Cæſarea, that city was com- niſhed, and 

pletely finiſhed, which happened in the 94:4icatedwith 
great pomp. 


twenty-eighth year of the reign of Herod, 
and in the Olympiad one hundred and ninety-two. 
No __ of ſplendor or magnificence was omitted 
to celebrate the dedication of this city : perſons who 
rofeſſed the ſeveral faculties and exerciſes of all 
inds, and thoſe too the moſt excellent in their va- 
rious ways, were procured from different parts of 
the country. Among theſe were muſicians, wreſtlers, 
ſwordſmen, and others of like kinds; and theſe were 
appointed to play for prizes in their ſeveral arts and 
profeſſions. There were likewife a number of horle- 
races, and exhibitions of various kinds of wild beaſts, 
together with a great variety of other ſhows and en- 
tertainments, ſuch as were then in faſhion, either in 
Rome or other places. It was to the ho- The quinqui- 
nour of Cæſar that this ſolemnity was in- enoial exer- 
ſtituced, and it obtained the name of Cer. . 


tamen 


— 
my 
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amen Puinquermale, implying, that the exhibition of the 
* was to be renewed every fiſth year. The 
expence that the king incurred, in the procuring of 
curioſities of all kinds, and bringing them from 
Jaces more or leſs diſtant, for the turniſhing out of 
this ſplendid ſpectacle, was aſtoniſhingly great; ex- 
cluſve of which, Julia, the wife of Cæſar, contri- 
buted very largely towards it on her own account, 
and cauſed a variety of curioſities to be brought out 
of Italy; ſo that the whole of her gifts on that occa- 
fon were reckoned at about five hundred talents. 
Motives of curioſity induced incredible numbers of 
eople to flock thither on this occaſion ; many em- 
EIA dors came from diſtant places to pay their re- 
ſpetts to Herod, all of whom were ſplendidly enter- 
tained, genteelly treated, and every way accommo- 
dated at the king's expence; their diverſions conſiſt- 
ing of _ ſhows by day, and, in the evening, of 
the moſt elegant feaſting and exhibitions of mirth, 
all which was conducted in ſuch a manner as to do 
the higheſt honour to the character of Herod, as a 
rince of ſplendid taſte, and the moſt liberal diſpo- 
boon, In a word, he affected, on this occaſion, to 
exceed all preceding inſtances of his liberality ; and 
to eclipſe the glory of all his former attions, by the 
fingular ſplendor attendant upon the latter. In re- 


er ng mark on this 1 of Herod's character, 
agizza com- both Cæſar and Agrippa have frequently 
— ſaid to their ſurrounding friends, that it 


was to be lamented that both Syria and 
Egypt were not under his juriſdiction ; for that the 
ambition of his mind was too great to be gratified 
with the government of Judza, and the limited re- 
venues ariſing from the command of that province. 
Herd builds Tier the cloſe of all the mirth, gaiety, 
atpais, and pomp attendant on this feſtival, He- 
rod applied himſelf to the building of another city, 
on a plain named rr a ſituation moſt ele- 
pantly choſen ; for it had all the advantages ariſing 
rom the happy combination of wood and water: be- 

4. — by a delightful river, and 


ing almoſt 


nous trees, in its neighbourhood. To this city he 
gave the name of Antipatris, in honour of his father 
Antipater : and not long afterwards he cauſed a caſtle 
to be erefted beyond Jericho, on which he beſtowed 
the name of Cypron, in pious remembrance of his 
mother : this place was exceedingly well built and 
fortified, and was ſingularly pleaſant and agreeable 
in its ſituation. Nor did Herod forget to celebrate 
his regard for his beloved brother, ſince he ereQed 
leveral ſplendid and monumental ſtructures, which 
he dedicated to his memory; and among the reſt he 
cauſed a tower to be conſtrued within the city, to 
which he gave the name of Phaſael; and this was as 

rong, and as extenſive a building as the Pharos of 
Alexandria : in the next place he built a town on the 
north fide of the valley of Jericho, which likewiſe 
received the fame name. Hitherto the adjacent coun- 
iry, which had been altogether abandoned, was ſoon 
locked with a competent number of inhabitants, and 
received the name of the province of the Phaſaelites. 
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To recite the hiſtory of the bounties of His greatlis 
Herod would be a molt tedious taſk. He * 
was, in every place, and on all occaſions, a pattern 
of liberality. In Syria, in Greece, and, in fact, where- 
ever his buſineſs or inclination led him, he uſed to 
furniſh aids to ſome perſons, to promote the ad- 
vancement of public works for others; and to ſupply 
money where it was wanted, for the perfetting of 
ſuch {ſchemes as had been begun, and could not other- 
wiſe be completed. 

One of the moſt ſuperb and magnificent Temple of the 
of all his undertakings remains yet to be Pythian A- 
ſpoken of; which is the temple of the Ve. 
Pythian Apollo at Rhodes. This Herod rebuilt at 
his own particular expence, and preſented the people 
of Rhodes with a very conſiderable number of talents 
of gold, to be by them expended in the building of a 
number of ſhips. He gave likewiſe an immenſe ſum 
of _— towards the repairing and beautifying ſe- 
veral public buildings in the city of Nicopohs near 
Attium, which had — originally built by Cæſar. 
In Antioch, which is the largeſt city in all Syria, he 
cauſed two galleries to be erected, which had a walk 
between them, and extended the whole breadth of 
the city. Thele galleries were ornamented in the 
moſt curious manner, and a pavement of ſmooth 
poliſhed ſtone covered the ſtreets. The convenience 
of the inhabitants, and the ſplendid appearance of 
the city, were equally conſulted in theſe elegant im- 
provements. | 

When the ſeveral works above-men- 
tioned were completed, Herod allotted x 
conſiderable ſum annually, out of his own revenue, 
towards ſupporting the expences of the Olympic 
games, which for {ome time paſt had been evidently 
in a declining ſtate, as they had not been ſupplied 
with ſums equal to the defraying the charges of ſa- 
crifices, and other expenſive ceremonies, proper on 
the meeting of ſuch numbers as uſed to aſſemble on 
occaſions of this kind: and Herod acquired the 
name of a perpetual maſter of the revels, on account 


having a fine grove with a plantation of the moſt cu- of the liberality he exerted in this particular inſtance. 


Notwithſtanding this ſeeming greatneſs 
and dignity of Herod's condutt, his gene- 
ral character appears to be a compound 
of the moſt abſolute contradittions : per- 
haps no man ever was, in all reſpetts, fo 
perfect an oppoſite to himſelf. If his liberality in 
general caſes be conſidered, and the external ap- 
pearance he made of an inclination to do good to all 
mankind, it would ſeem but reaſonable to conclude 
that he was one of the moſt generous men that ever 
exiſted. On the contrary, if we reflect but for a 
moment on the-extreme rigour, and even barbarity, 
of ſome of his proceedings, even towards his neareſt 
relations, as well as in reſpett of his ſubjects in gene- 
ral, it will ſcarcely be denied that he acted as if he 
was void of pity and ſhame, and loſt to all the finer 
feelings of humanity. Now conſidering Herod in“ 
theſe various lights, it ſeems but natural to conclude 
that he was a man actuated by different, and even 
oppoſite paſſions ; but I own that I rather incline — 
the 
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the opinion that he had one uniform and ſteady prin- 
ciple, by which all his actions were regulated. As 
he was exceedingly ambitious of honour, a paſſion 
which ſeemed to ablorb all the other facultics of his 
ſoul, he had recourſe to every {pecies of magnifi— 
cence, in order to procure the end he ſought for, 
which was nothing leſs than the poſſeſſion of ſingular 
renown in this lite, and the hope of leaving an im- 
mortal fame behind him. 
in efieds The wiſh to be thus ſingularly diſtin- 
from his ava- 
rice of fame. the bounds of his income, and, of courſe, 
he loaded his ſubjetts with heavy burdens; for the 
equitable and legal mode of taxation was by no means 
equal 10 the ſupport of his extravagant and ſuper- 
fluous expences. He ſoon became {ſenſible that his 
oppreſſions were a ſource of perpetual ill- will to him- 
10, and that it was not ealy to allay the ſeditious 
diſcontents which rankled in the breaſts of his peo- 
ple: he plainly ſaw, that in order to do this, he muſt 
either retrench his expences in a very conſiderable 
degree, or be contented with a much more limited 
revenue; neither of which was agrecable to his in- 
clinations; ſo that the only method he now had left, 
was to improve the ill. will of his people to his own 
advantage; and this he effected, firſt by provoking 
them beyond all the bounds of patience, and then 
uniſhing them for complaining, as if they had been 
1s moſt inveterate enemies: and he procceded in 
this tyrannical manner, equally with regard to friends 
or foes, to relations or to ſtrangers; being firmly re- 
ſolved to ſupport and maintain his authority in every 
Secret ms) Inſtance whatever. It is likewiſe remark- 
tives of his able in his conduct, that he intended to 
1 hint by the honours and diſtinctions he 
paid to others, what kind of treatment it was that he 


expected himſelf: to inſtance in the caſes of Cæſar 


and Agrippa, and the reſt of his friends of high rank; 
his view was to inſinuate that his behaviour towards 
them, ſhould furniſh an mple of the adulation he 
wiſhed his own ſubjects pay him. The turn and 
diſpoſition of his mind is ſuſhciently marked in this 
particular part of his conduct. Now Herod's mode 
of proceeding in the homage he paid to his ſuperiors, 
was by no means proper to furniſh a precedent for 
the Jews to copy; ſince it was a mode of acting dia- 
metrically oppoſite to their laws and practices; for 
the turn of their education was ſuch, that they were 
taught obedience from motives of conſcience, with- 
out any regard to their own intereſt, or any wiſh for 
the gratifications that the poſſeſſion of power could 
beſtow. By this reſtraint they were very conſider— 
able loſers: for could they have ſubmitted to the 
vulgar arts of flattery, they would not have failed to 
have inſinuated themſelves into the good graces of 
the king, by the pompous dedications of ſtatues and 
temples, by which they might eaſily have gratihed 
the vanity of a man whoſe whole foul was abſorbed 


ein views of ambition. What has been urged above, 


I conceive, will enable us to form a true judgment 
of Herod's character, and explain the cauſe why he 
Þchaved with ſuch extreme liberality and benevo- 
WW x 


uiſhed, made him extravagant beyond 


* 


lence towards ſtrangers, while his own ſubjedds fel; 
the weight of that cruelty which he was perpetually 
exerciſing towards them. 


CHAT: IX. 


CASAR is petitioned by the GREEKS againſt th 
EHS. The Privileges of the FEWS confirm 
by CASAR. 


AT this time the Jews reſiding in Aſia, þ,,,. 
and likewiſe thoſe who dwelt at Cy- Carel, 
rene in Africa, were treated in the moſt Cyrenian ai 
cruel manner by the Greeks; nor was Abatic Jews 
there cither cnd to their oppreſhons, or moderation 
in their proceedings; and the whole was done on the 
pretence that the Jews carried away their money out 
of the country, and were excecdingly troubleſome 
to the Greeks in other reſpetts. - Now as the Jews 
had been favoured by former kings with the free pri- 
vileges and rights of citizens, having been granted 
the ſame immunities to which the natives themſelves 
had a claim ; the Greeks laid hold of this opportunity 
to ſend embaſſadors, with a complaint and petition 
to Cæſar, appealing to him LED the Jews. In an- 
{wer hereto Cæſar ſent back a letter to the provinces, 
importing that, * It was his ſovereign will and plea- 
ſure, that all the privileges the Jews had heretofore 
enjoyed ſhould be ſtill continued to them.” 


r. X. 


Family Diſſenſions reſulting from HERO D's rifling 
the Sepulchre of DAVID. Sacrilegious Attempt of 
his Guards puniſhed. Hypocriſy of ANTIPATER, 
and Fallacy of the King's Relations. HEROD's 
Fealouſy, Oppreſſion, and Cruelty, followed by 4 
State of remediliſ Horror and Miſery. 


1 taſte for ſplendor and magnificence in 
buildings, and other expenſive works, had oc- 
caſioned his — face away immenſe ſums of mo- 
ney, both at home and abroad, and he was in want 
of more to ſupply his demands, when he was informed 
that his predeceſſor Hyrcanus had paid a viſit to the 
ſepulchre of David, and had at one time taken away 
from thence no leſs a ſum than three thouſand talents 
of ſilver; but that there was {till a ſufficient quantity 
left to anſwer the purpole of any future viſitant. 
Herod reflected on this circumſtance payid'sfegul- 
for a conſiderable time, and often re- che raafack- 
volved it ſeriouſly in his mind, before he 1 vm 
formed any reſolution of what he propoſed to do in 
the affair: but having at length come to a determi- 
nation, he communicated his intentions to a few per- 
ſons, in whoſe care and fidelity he could place the 
moſt abſolute confidence; and taking theſe truſty 
friends with him, he proceeded by night to the ſe- 
pulchre, 


Chap. X.] 


re, which they entered with all poſſible ſecrec 
paleares eeaſpeRion, to keep the knowledge of this 
adventure from the people. In this depoſitory he 
und immenſe quantities of rich plate, and variety 
of veſſels, both of gold and filver, all which his com- 
panions carried off with them : but as to the ready 
money that he expected to have met with, his ſearc 
ofter it was in vain, for this had been previouſly made 
booty of by Hyrcanus. 
Herod's ſucceſs, however, was conſider- 


rs as able enough to induce him to make a{trict- 
killed by er ſearch than he had at firſt intended ; 
* on which he proceeded ſtill farther into 


the vault, till he came to the place in which were de- 
ited the cofhns containing the bodies of David 
and Solomon. The hiſtory which we have of this 
air informs us, that a flaſh of fire ſuddenly broke 
out of the receſs, and killed two of Herod's guards on 
the ſpot ; which was looked upon as an evident de- 
nunciation of the vengeance of Heaven, and ſent as 
2 puniſhment for the wicked temerity, and glarin 
impicty of the action. Herod was ſo aſtoniſhed an 
terrified at this apparent token of the divine wrath, 
that partly through his fear, and partly from mo- 
tives of conſcience, he immediately abandoned the 
farther proſecution of his 2 He likewiſe came 
10 a relolution to atone, in ſome meaſure, for the 
acrilege of which he had been guilty, and thereupon 
determined to erett a moſt ſuperb and ſtately monu- 
ment of white marble, to block up the very entrance 
into the ſepulchre; and ſoon afterwards he gave 
orders for the forwarding of this work, which was 
accordingly carried into execution. 
— A writer who lived when theſe things 
kf-riogra= happened, named Nicolaus, makes men- 
pterreproved. tion of the eretting of the abovementioned 
monument of marble, but he does not recite a ſingle 
circumſtance of the king's deſcent into, and rob- 
bery of the vault, which it is probable he looked 
upon to be fo diſgraceful, profane, and impious an 
undertaking, that he was unwilling or afraid to make 
it publicly known; for as he was a contemporary 
with Herod, who was not unacquainted with what he 
wrote, he was under a kind of neceſſity of record- 
ing only ſuch circumſtances as might gratify the king; 
ſuch, in fatt, as redounded to his honour; and of 
omitting ſuch as would have proved only the teſti- 
mony of his vices. The method, then, in which 
this writer proceeded, was eicher to omit all account 
of the king's molt glaring, notorious, and extrava- 
gant cruelties; or, when that could not be fo pro- 
perly done, to diſguiſe and palliate them; ſo that the 
enormity of the crime ſeems to be loſt by his mode of 
relating the circumſtances of it. In this manner it is 
that he ſpeaks of the murder of Mariamne, and the 
outrageous and unprecedented indignities that were 
offered to her ſons; for he artfully inſinuates that 
the queen had been guilty of a violation of her hul- 
band's bed ; and intimates that the princes had con- 
certed the deſtruction of their ſather's life! And this 
Is his method of proceeding in every part of his writ- 
mes; either to extenuate the king's crimes, or pals 
NO. 15. 
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over in total ſilence whatever he did amiſs, and to 
extol his more worthy actions beyond all the bounds 
of credibility. Nicolaus, however, has this to bo 
that if he did not write a faithful and authentic hiſ- 
tory, he compiled an admirable volume of panegy- 
ric: to ſum up all in a few words, it may be ſaid that 
his writings were all rather calculated to gratify the 
diſpoſition of his patron, than to — to poſterity 
a faithful account of the tranſattions of his times. 
Having faid thus much in cenſure of a ſphes came 
former writer, it becomes me to declare «ofthe prieftly 
reſpetting myſelf, that having the honour 17 of the 
to be deſcended in the royal Aſmonæan ; 
line, and being likewiſe in the race of the prieſt- 
hood, I ſhall ſcorn to report matters otherwiſe than 
as I find them recorded on the faithful page of hiſtory; 
with all proper reſpett and reverence, however, to 
the deſcendents of Herod; but yet with a greater 
and more perfect reſpett to the ſacred and immuta- 
ble laws of truth : for I would by no means forfeit my 
character for integrity, nor willingly ſtain the page 
of this hiſtory by the inſertion of a ſingle falſhood. 
From the period abovementioned, when pigords in 
Herod broke into, and ſacrilegiouſly rob- Hero's 
bed the ſepulchre of the valuadle trea- . 
ſure there depoſited, he became daily more and more 
unhappy in his domeſtic concerns: every thing went 
wrong in his family, as if a judicial vengeance had 
taken place — that part of it who had previouſly 
ſhewn the badneſs of their diſpoſition ; and as if hea- 
ven was determined to puniſh the flagitious and 
enormous wickedneſs of which the king had been 
guilty, by new and unuſual diſtreſſes. A kind of civil 
war raged throughout the whole houſe, and while 
ſome were open and outrageous in their violent op- 
poſition, the reſt carried on and promoted their trea- 
cherous deſigns by all the ſecret arts of calumny and 
detraction. But the moſt extraordinary ,,,., 
conduct was that of Antipater, whoſe arti- craft and du- 
fice and hypocriſy was of the moſt finiſhed plicity. 
kind: for while, on the one hand, he ſuborned 
practices againſt his brothers, which might make 
them appear obnoxious in the eyes of Herod, he on 
the other hand became an advocate with the king in 
their behalf, endeavouring to palliate what the had 
done, and, under this double diſguiſe, more effectu- 
ally to work their ruin. So refined was this diſſimu- 
lation of Antipater, and fo artfully did he work on 
the paſſions of the king by. his wily conduct, that 
Herod ſoon began to conſider him as the only faith- 
ful friend he had in the world; in fact, the only one 
who wiſhed to ſerve him from motives purely difinte- 
reſted. Imprefled with this idea of the worthineſs of 
Antipater's conduct, Herod gave direttions to his 
prime miniſter Ptolemy to conſult with Antipater, 
and take his opinion in all affairs reſpetting the Rate 
of the government: and the latter was no ſooner 
furniſhed with the neceflary ſecrets, than he uſed im- 
mediately to impart them to his mother; and then 
they concerted matters together, ſo as to diſpoſe of - 
all affairs as beſt ſuited their own inclinations :! by 
this _ of management the enmity and eſteem of 
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the king were made to anſwer the ſame purpoſe; and, 
whatever his intentions might be, the intereſt of Anti- 
pater and his mother were ſure to be promoted. 

On the contrary, Alexander and Ariſtobulus, who 
were men of ambitious ſpirits, and extremely jealous 
of their honour, loſt all patience when they reflected 
on theſe proceedings; nor could they for « moment 
endure the idea of being degraded ſo r 
below their birth, and the being inſulted by tho 
Variance ang who were in all reſpects their inferiors: 
jealouſics nor were their wives agitated with paſſions 
among the Jefs violent than thoſe which rankled in 
* the breaſts of their huſbands: and Gla- 


| * wp conceived a mortal enmity againſt Salome, not 


y on account of the love that the entertained for 
her huſband Alexander, but through the pique na- 
tural to a female mind, on ſeeing the daughter of 
Salome, who was marricd to Ariſtobulus, advanced 
to a level with herſelf, and qualified to rank with her 
on all occaſions, 

Theſe were only a part of the diſtreſſes of Herod's 
family ; for about the ſame time there happened ano- 
ther very unfortunate circumſtance, by which Phe- 
roras, the brother of the king, became engaged in 
the diſagreeable contention : and this was at length 
improved to ſuch a degree, that in the end it increal- 
ed to the utmoſt jealouſy and animoſity. Herod ap- 
Pheroras re- plied himſelf to Pheroras, to whom he vo- 
= untarily made an offer to give him his 
tr fees daughter in marriage: but the latter ex- 
him in mar- cuſed himſelf from accepting the intended 
Tiage 3 favour, alledging as a reaſon this very ex- 


ON 


8 circumſtance, viz. that he was violently 


in love with his own ſervant-maid, and he could not 
bring himſelf to think of forming another attachment. 

The king was exceedingly mortified at this refuſal, 
which affected him in much the greater degree, as it 
came from a brother to whom he had given very 
uncommon marks of his kindneſs and benevolence; 
and had even proceed ſo far in the proof of his 
fraternal regard, as, in « great degree, to ſhare his 
government with him. Herod, however, finding all 
the inſtances of his generoſity thus requited, the 

ropoſed offer he made his brother ablolutely re- 
Feed, and his own good intentions fruſtrated; and 


conceiving that there was no other way of reducing 


the brother to reaſon, he thereupon offered his 
daughter to the ſon of Phaſael, his elder bro- 
ther, to whom, in a ſhort time afterwards, ſhe was 
married. | | 
but is prevail. Some conſiderable time after this, He- 
ed on by Pro- rod applied himſelf again to Pheroras, and 
jen io con having repreſented to him the indignity 

that bad been offered him, by his refuſal 

of the former match, reſolved to give him 

yet another proof of his affettion, by of- 
fering him in marriage his other daughter Cypras. 
Pheroras, having reflected for a while, as if to con- 
fider how he ought to act, went to conſult Ptolemy 
on the fubjeA : when the latter, without heſitation, 
told him, that if he had the leaſt regard to his own 
intereſt, he would not act fo much like a madman, 


ds to reſuſe ſuch an offer from his brother and king: 


which refuſal would not only hazard his future for. 
tune and peace of mind, but would occaſion the lok 
of the king's favour, and make him an enemy, why 
had ſo long been a friend ; and all this for the gra. 
fication of a lawleſs paſſion for one who was fo greatly 
his inferior in point of rank. The counſel given hy 
Ptolemy was too reaſonable for Pheroras not to ac. 
cede to it: he therefore readily embraced his advice 
and going to the king, beſought his pardon; engay. 
ing immediately to diſmiſs the woman with whom he 
was connected, and by whom he had one child. He 
likewiſe pledged his word of honour to the king, 
that within 4 month from that time, he would marry 
his daughter; offering to bind himſelf by an oath tg 
the ratification of his promiſe ; and, likewiſe, that he 
would never have any farther connection with the wo. 
man with whom he had heretofore cohabited. 

In the courſe of this month, however, Pherons 
Pheroras altered his ſentiments, relapſed ze, 
into his former fit of fondneſs for the girl by rewagig 
whom he had kept, and took her home to bs promiſe, 
live with him as before. He went even farther than 
all this; for at the expiration of the month, he broke 
his good faith and pledged promiſes with his brother, 
in the moſt ſhameful manner, without the leaſt re. 
gard to all the oaths he had ſworn, and promiſes that 
he had made. The ſcandalous treatment offered to 
Herod by this mode of proceeding, inflamed his 


paſſions to ſo violent a degree, and left him fo little 


the maſter of his own actions, that he could not for- 
bear breaking out into the moſt intemperate language 
againſt his brother, whom he loaded with invectives 
ſuitable to the enormity of his crime : nor were there 
wanting a number of perſons malicious enough to lay 
hold of this circumſtance, which they improved to 
ſuch a degree, as to produce farther miſchief from 
an event already ſufhciently unfortunate. In a word, 
ſuch were the diſorders and uneaſineſſes perpetually 
ariſing in this unhappy family, that ſcarce a day or 
an hour paſled, that did not produce ſomething to 
inflame the paſhons, pique the jealouſy, or raiſe the 
reſentments of the neareſt and moſt intimate friends 
and relations, who had every reaſon to live together 
in the moſt perfect love and harmony. 

One ſtriking inſtance of this occurs in 
the following circumſtance: So inveterate 
and rancorous was the hatred of Salome 
to the ſons of Mariamne, that ſhe would 
not even permit her own daughter to en- 
joy, in peace and quietneſs, the conjugal conver- 
ſation of her huſband Ariſtobulus; but was perpetu- 
ally endeavouring to extract from her a particular 
account of the moſt intimate connections that had 
paſſed between them, in defiance of all the laws of 
decency and good manners: or if it happened at any 
time that they had not been on terms of the utmolt 
— «4 (a caſe by no means uncommon in the 
married ſtate), ſhe never failed of doing all in her 
power to _—_— the differences between them, 
and making ſerious quarrels of what might have been 
otherwiſe deemed trifles. By a conſtant procedure 
of this kind, ſhe dived into the bottom of all their 
fecrets; and, as opportunity offered, never — 

incre 


Chap. X.] 


increaſe the diſcontent which already raged between 
them in too great a degree. She learnt from her 
daughter what the brothers had reported of Mariamne 
in private converſation ; what ſevere reflections they 


— '  — , 


made on the condutt of their father; and how they 


threatened that if ever they came to the throne, the 
ſons of their father by any other woman ſhould be 
diſpoſed of to mean and vulgar occupations, as moſt 
compatible with the inferiority of their education. 
The daughter likewiſe declared farther, that ſhe had 
heard the brothers ſay, that if ever they ſhould ſee 
any of Herod's wives adorned with the jewels that 
had belonged to their mother Mariamne, they would, 
without the leaſt degree of — put them up in 
ackcloth, and depoſit them in ſuch ſecurity that they 
ſhould never again fee the light. ; 2 
Salome having made herlelf acquainted with all 
theſe particulars, was anxious till ſhe had imparted 
to the king the reſult of her enquiries : ſhe therefore 
loſt no time in ſeeking for Herod, to whom ſhe com- 
municated every thing that had paſſed. Herod was 
exccedingly dilguſted with the information that ſhe 
gave him, but was — willing to ſee if matters might 
not be rather adjuſted by amicable means, than car- 
ned to diſagrecable extremities. The different 
branches of the family inſpired the mind of Herod 
with ſuch a number of jealouſies and whims of vari- 
ous kinds, that at length he became fond of hearin 
their idle tales and calumnies of each other; an 
grew to be of ſo very credulous a diſpoſition, that he 
paid an almoſt implicit confidence to every thin 
that was told him: however, he contented himſelf, 
in the preſent inſtance, with ſeverely reprimandin 
his ſons for the unwarrantable liberties they ha 
taken; and, on their making a proper ſubmiſſion, he 
was tolerably reconciled. 
But the domeſtic diſtreſſes in which this 


Pheroras inſi- - . - 

meth unhappy family were involved, were till 
Herd was in farther aggravated by the following cir- 
Gaphyra, cumſtance. Pheroras ſought an occaſion 


of addreſſing himſelf privately to Alexan- 
der, the huſband of Glaphyra, to whom he related 
an odd kind of tale, which he ſaid Salome had told 
him, the ſubſtance of which was, that Herod had be- 
come moſt violently enamoured of 2 and 
that the paſſion preyed upon his mind to ſo great a 
degree, that he found it altogether impoſſible to live 
at eaſe, Now Alexander, who was by nature of a 
jealous diſpoſition, and ſubjett to the impulſe of the 
molt violent paſſions, was inflamed beyond all de- 
ſeription at this unexpected piece of information: ſo 
that, from that time forward, the ſlighteſt circum- 
ſtances furniſhed freſh food for his jealouſy; and 
every little favour that Herod thereafter conferred 
on Glaphyra, though for the ſake of his ſon, was by 
him conſtrued into a full proof of the reality of what 
Pheroras had told him. 

Alexarder's This imagination wrought ſo powerfully 
— on the —— of Alexander, that at length, 


5 unable any longer to bear the weight of 
his own reflettions, he repaired immediately to his 


father, and told him all the circumſtances of which 
| 3 
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he had been informed by Pheroras, while the tears 
flowed plentifully down his face as he related the 
melancholy tale. Previous to this, Herod had met 
with family misfortunes ſufficient to harrow up the 
peace of his mind; but this piece of information 
drove him almoſt to diftrattion. To be traduced by 
the imputation of ſa enormous a crime, and this by 
one of his own family too, was ſuch an ungrateful 
return for all the favours he had conferred upon 
them, that he could not think of the circumſtance 
with the leaſt degree of patience. In the firſt emo- 
tions of his grief, therefore, he diſpatched a meſſen- 
ger to Pheroras, commanding his immediate attend. 
ance: and he was no fooner arrived, but Herod ad- 
drefled him to the following purport : 

* Moſt baſe and — of all the plerog's eat. 
ſons of men, what worle than diabolical fenate addrefs 
diſpoſition could inſpire thee with the idea a 
of my bein guilty of ſo enormous a crime; or by 
what phrenſy couldſt thou be impelled to report a 
thing ſo much to my diſhonour? But I perceive the 
malice of thy deſign to be fimply this: under pre- 
tence of becoming the confidential friend of my ſon, 
thou haſt ſought to impreſs his mind with ſentiments 
that may induce him to conſpire againſt the life of 
his father: for is it poſſible for me to conceive that 
any ſon, unleſs his actions were reſtrained by the 

rticular providence of heaven, could ſubmit to 
uch an indignity from a father, without ſeeking the 
proper means of revenge ? But there appears to me 
to be no difference between thy preſent proceeding, 
and that of putting a ſword into the hands of my ſon, 
to take away the hfe of his own father. But let me 
aſk further, what particular end couldſt thou have 
in view ? For I know that thou art equally an enem 
to us both; and that while thou art feeking, by fair 
words to my face, to obtain my friendſhip, thou art 
calummating me in my abſence in the baſeſt manner, 
and endeavouring to repreſent me as one of the moſt 
abandoned wretches exiſting. Be gone from my 
ſight, thou moſt ungrateful of men, who haft been 
capable of behaving in fo perfidious a manner to a 
brother that has been ſo kind to thee. I ſhall ſeek 
no other revenge than that of leaving thee to the 
{tings of thy own conſcience, which will not fail to 
upbraid thee more effettually than I can do. I will 
endeavour to obtain the nobleſt ſuperiority over my 
relations by returning good for the evil they do me, 
and not follow thy example in returning evil for the 
good that has been received.” 

Pheroras being thus charged with the 
infamy of his conduct, in fo open and ex- 
plicit a manner, conceived that he had no 
way of exculpating himſelf, but by tranſ- 
ferring the blame of the whole affair to 
Salome, and acculing her with being, as 
in truth ſhe was, the original — 7 of the ſcans. 
dalous ftory. Now it happened t — at this time, 
Salome was within hearing of what paſſed: and find- 
ing herſelf thus accuſed, the burſt forth into the moſt 
violent exclamations, attended with correſpondent 
attions and geltures, ſay ing that the whole tale was 
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an infamous forgery, a malicious conſpiracy and 
contrivance, calculated to take away her life, in re- 
venge for the affectionate zeal and regard ſhe had 
always expreſſed for the preſervation of that of the 
king, whom ſhe aſſerted to be, at that preſent mo- 


ment, in a greater degree of danger than at any for- 


mer period. Pheroras (ſaid ſhe) is my moſt im- 
phepble enemy; for it was through my advice that 
e abandoned the worthleſs woman on whom he had 
fixed his affection, and was prevailed upon to marry 
the king's daughter : and this is the cauſe of his in- 
veterate hatred againſt me.” While ſhe was makin 
this ſpeech, ſhe tore her hair, beat her breaſt, an 
otherwiſe atted as if inſpired by the moſt frantic rage, 


ſo that it was impoſſible not to conceive her very 


much in earneſt in what ſhe ſaid. 


Embirraſes - During this addreſs to Salome, the pain 
— of Pheroras is not to be expreſſed: he was 
IETOTAs. 


: - agitated by a varicty of contending paſ- 
ſions, - and involved between two difficulties that 
ſeemed equally great. He could not, with any de- 
gree of confidence, deny what he himſelf had ſaid to 
Alexander, nor was it in his power to prove what 
Salome. had really ſaid to him. The diſputes be- 
tween the contending 3 were very violent, and 
continued for a conſiderable time; till at length He- 
rod was tired with their debates, and as the evening 
began to advance, he diſiniſſed them both, and re- 
tired to his ſupper. | 

Ware When Herod came to reflect on all the 
lumny expoſ= circumſtances attending the above affair, 
Tp he highly extolled his 2 mode of pro- 
ceeding, and conceived that the coming to him fo 
frankly with a recital of the whole ſtory, diſplayed 
ſomething of a candour and integrity of conduct that 
was praiſeworthy. The effect of the above diſpute 
was, that Salome was univerſally n to have 


been the author of the calumny; and the king's wives 


were very ready to propagate the report that this was 


really the caſe: for her poſition was ſuch, that ſhe 
had few friends: ſhe was of an unequal temper, fickle 
and changeable; ſometimes in good humour, and 


ſometimes violently angry, agreeable to the ruling 


influence of her paſſions: ſo that the women were 
very much her enemies; and being diſguſted by her 
condutt, were perpetually influencing Herod by 
ſtories to her diſadvantage : and an accident hap- 
pened at this time extremely favourable to their ma- 


chinations againſt her. 


"bg At this period it happened that Obodas 
— was king of Arabia. This prince was diſ- 
firing Salome tinguiſhed by nothing but the floth and 
gonads idleneſs of his diſpoſition. He paid no 
regard to any kind of public buſineſs ; making the 

ratification of his own eaſe the whole care and con- 
ideration of his life. Now the prime miniſter, who 
tranſatted all affairs under Obodas, was named Syl- 
leus, who was a man of very diſtinguiſhed abilities, 
of admirable {kill and addrels, in the prime of life, 
and remarkable for the grace and elegance of his 
rſon. Syllæus having been ſent to Herod on af- 
WS of public concern, had the honour to ſup with 
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the king, when Salome happened to make one of the 


company. Struck with her perſon, and the manner 
of her behaviour, he conceived a particular aflection 
for this princeſs; and having made ſome inquiries 
reſpecting her, and finding that ſhe was a widow, he 
ſoon afterwards ventured to addreſs her with a pro. 
poſal of marriage. 

Salome, finding that her life grew daily ste be 
more and more diſagreeable in her pre- le aeg. 
ſent ſituation, and being well pleaſed with the perſon 
and behaviour of Syllæus, took ſome time to reſled 
on the affair, and — ſeemed well diſpoſed to liſten 
to the propoſal. From this time forward the partic 
were frequently in company with each other; and 
as they became more intimately acquainted,, all that 

aſſed between them ſeemed to be cloſely regarded 

y others. Their looks, their hints, their actions, 
and many other little circumſtances, were conſtru. 
ed as proofs of the growing:amour. All that paſled 
was immediately made known to the king; and the 
ladies of the court entertained themſelves highly 
with the particulars of the affair. Herod, however, 
was not fully convinced by what the women ſaid to 
him, conceiving that malice might have ſome ſhare 
in their inſinuations. He therefore directed Phero- 
ras to keep a watchful eye on the ſuppoſed lovers; 
and aſter a very careful regard to their proceedings 
he informed the king that, as far as he was able to 
form a judgment from the intelligence of looks and 
ſigns, he had no doubt but that the parties were in. 
ſpired with a mutual paſſion for each other. Herod 
had now no farther doubt of the exiſtence of the fat; 
and ſoon after this Syllæus took his leave, and de- 
parted into Arabia. 

Notabove two or three months after this departure, 
Syllæus returned, to tranſact farther public buſineſs 
with Herod, and took this opportunity to treat with 
the king on the ſubjett of marriage with his ſiſter: 
repreſenting how much ſuch a match would promote 
the intereſt of Herod in point of commerce, and 
that it would likewiſe validate his own right and pre- 
tenſions to a conſiderable diſtrict of the country. 
Herod took ſome little time to conſider of the affair, 
and then ſent for his ſiſter, of whom he immediately 
demanded whether the propoſal met with her appro- 
bation, and ſhe was willing to marry ; to wu ſhe 
inſtantly anſweredin the affirmative. This $tizusretul 
circumſtance was reported to Syllæus, ins en- 
who was informed that if he libel em- eig eelgh 
brace the Jewiſh religion he might marry on, the ada 
the lady; but that otherwiſe ſhe could Þroke off 
not wed him, conſiſtent with the laws of her country. 
To this Syllæus replied, that he was bound by ties 
equally ſtrong; for that if he ſhould depart from the 
rules ang ordinances of his religion,” he ſhould be 
ſtoned to death by the Arabians; and on this decla- 
ration the treaty of marriage was at an end. 

From the circumſtances above-mentioned, Phero- 
ras took frequent opportunities of hinting to the 
king how greatly —— had expoſed her reputa- 
tion; but the king's wives were much more free in 
their rellections; for they made no ſcruple to _ 
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that the liberties in which Salome had indulged her- 
{lf with Syllzzus, would juſtify a charge of 1nconti- 
nence againſt her. ; - 

Salome now became very importunate with Herod, 
to conſent to marry that daughter of his whe had 
deen refuſed by Pheroras, to one of her ſons by her 
te huſband Coſtabarus; and Herod was much in- 
lined to accede to this propoſal : but Pheroras pre- 
rented this match, by repreſenting to Herod, that 
the voung man would never forgive him who had 
deen the occaſion of the death of his own father. 
Pheroras therefore adviſed Herod to give 
lter wor- her in marriage to his own ſon, who was 
ried the ſon to ſucceed him in the government. This 
ot Pherors. advice was embraced by Herod, who 
gave his daughter one hundred talents for her mar- 
rage portion; and from that time all animoſities be- 
tween him and Pheroras were obliterated and forgot- 
ten, as though they had never exiſted. 

The diſorders, however, that reigned in Herod's 
family, were ſo far from being adjuſted after what 
had paſſed, that they increaſed day after day, from 
one degree of diſtreſs to another; and what was only 
ſcandalous and diſhoneſt in its beginning, turned 
out to be moſt fatal and tragical in the end. This 
melancholy truth will be properly evinced in the ſe- 
quel. Herod had in his ſervice three handſome 
young eunuchs, of whoſe fidelity he had the higheſt 
opinion, and for whom he entertained a ſingular re- 
card, One of theſe acted as his cup-bearer, the ſe- 
cond ſerved him in the office of a ſteward, and the 
third attended as a gentleman of his bed-chamber : 
but, excluſive of theſe ſervices, he frequently con- 
ſulted them reſpetting affairs of ſtate. Now it hap- 
pened that ſome perſon had given intelligence to 
Herod, that Alexander had been endeavourtng to 
prevail on theſe eunuchs to betray him, in conſider- 
ation of their receiving a ſum of money from him. 
wer tor. Herod having acquired this information, 
tredonAlex= had not long refletted on it before he gave 
anter's a- orders that they ſhould be put to the tor- 
$342 ture, in order to extort from them a con- 
ſeſſion of what had paſſed between them and Alexan- 
der. At the firſt they acknowledged that they had 
been in company together ; but denicd all 'know- 
ledge of any treacherons deſign that Alexander 
might have on the life of his father, declaring that 
he was wholly innocent, for any thing they knew to 
the contrary. Now the perſons who were employed 
to torment them being of Antipater's faction, treated 
them with ſuch unuſual rigour and ſeverity, that at 
length, in the extremity of their pain and anguiſh, 
they made a declaration to the 1 purport: 
Viz. “ That Alexander, who entertained the moſt 
inveterate hatred to his father, had exerted all his in- 
fluence to ſeduce them from their allegiance to the 
king, whom he xepreſented as old and worn out, and 
worthy of no farther notice; and that he ſought to 
appear younger than he was, by repairing the de- 
cays of time by paint and other artifices.” They 
laid farther, that Alexander had promiſed, © If they 
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_ come over to his intereſt, it ſhould be his 
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particular care to provide for their advancemen; in 
a very ſhort time; for he had not only a right to ſuc- 
ceed to the government as a matter of courſe, but 
that things were fo contrived, that it was not in his 
father's power to prevent the ſucceſſion : for that, ex- 
cluſive of the prerogative of his title, all things were 
ſo ordered and diſpoſed as to put him into immediate 
poſſeſſion of that government to which he had the 
moſt unqueſtionable pretences : that the oiticers of 
the army, and the king's friends, had formed a con- 
ſiderable party in his favour; and that they were de 
termined, at the hazard of their lives and fortunes, 
to ſupport him in the plan he had laid down for his 
advancement.” 

Herod was no ſooner made acquainted Herod much 
with the ſubſtance of this confeſſion, than Armes. 
he was ſeized with a moſt violent fit of rage and trem- 
bling: rage on account of the contempt, and trem- 
bling on account of the threats that were expreſſed 
in it. He remained for a while in a moſt diſtrated 
ſtate of mind, and in utter uncertainty how to be- 
have in caſe of immediate ſurprize : he doubted 
whether he ſhould endeavour to avoid the danger 
that threatened him, or bravely defy it. After a 
long deliberation, he came to a reſolution not to 
bring the matter to a judicial enquiry, but to employ 
ſpies and informers to bring him fuch intelligence as 
he thought it imported him be acquainted with. 

Herod was now in ſuch a ſtate of mind, His extrava- 
that whoſoever he ſuſpected he conſe- gantfuſpicions 

uently hated ; and his ſuſpicions frequently fell on 
thoſe who did not deſerve them, as well as on thoſe 
that did ; for he conceived that his own ſecurity de- 

ended on the extent of his ſuſpicions. In a word, 

is jealouſies were without end, and without bound. 
With regard to thoſe who were nearly related to him, 
he conceived the greater apprehenſion of them, as 
of thoſe who had it in their power to do him more 
important miſchief than ſtrangers could. As to perſons 
with whom he was wholly unconnetted. nothing far- 
ther was neceſſary to effect their certain deſtruction 
than the {lighteſt hint from the mouth of an informer; 
for the molt triflin 
henſive for his perſonal fafety. 

His domeſtic ſervants were in a ſituation Confufion 
ſtill more pitiable than all his other ſub- among the 
jetts: for ſuch was the king's jealouſy of ns. 
them, that the only way they had to fave their own 
lives was by traducing each other. Indeed it 
frequently happened that their lives were thus 
preſerved : but thoſe that had been ſucceſsful in 
this practice, never failed to draw on themſelves 
a full meaſure of envy and deteſtation; and it 
generally happened, that in the end they ſuffered 
by the means they had employed to ruin 
others, falling ſacrifices to arts ſimilar to thoſe by 
which their companions had been deſtroyed. With 
regard to private animoſities between man and man, 
they frequently informed againſt each other, and 
each fell a ſacrifice to the malice of the other. It 
ſometimes happened that the king was ſtruck with u 
remorſe of conſcience, for being the occaſion of the 
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death of ſa many innocent perſons, without even the 


ceremony of trial, or the form of conviction: but 
notwithſtanding all his feelings on the occaſion, he 
was perpetually recurring to the ſame practice, and 
repeatedly committing the crime which his conſci- 
ence condemned. In the iſſue of this whole buſi- 
nels, however, there was an appearance of equity in 
Herod's conduct: for after having deſtroyed ſo many 
perſons in violation of the common rights of huma- 
nity, he had the juſtice to dire& that the falſe wit- 
neſſes themſelves ſhould be puniſhed in the moſt ex- 
-emplary manner. 

The court of Herod was at this time in 


Diſtracted : R 
ſtate of ſuch a ſtate of diſtrattion and conſternati- 
Herod's court. 


/ on as it is not in the power of language to 
deſcribe: a number of the king's friends and moſt 
intimate confidents were baniſhed from the royal 
preſence, and even from the palace. They who 
were diſmiſſed were the men who were reputed to 
have merited more from Herod than any other per- 
ſons had done; and among theſe were Androma- 
chus and Gemellus, who had long been ranked 
among the number of his favourites. Nor were the 
retenſions of theſe miniſters ill founded; for they 
ad ſerved their ſovereign both abroad fand at home, 
having been diſtinguiſhed as embaſſadors, and as 
members of his council. They had likewiſe had the 
honour of ſuperintending the education of his ſons; 
and the diſcharge of various other important and 
conhdential ns had been committed to them; in 
all which they gave indiſputable proofs of their fide- 
lity. Andromachus was diſcarded by Herod, on 
account of the affection that Alexander manifeſte 
towards his ſon Demetrius : and he then diſmiſſed 
Gemellus, on the pretence of the regard he had to 
Alexander, to whom he had heretofore been a kind 
of preceptor and governor, and had attended him 
when he went to Rome, as the companion of his tra- 
vels. It is not very reaſonable to conclude but that 
Herod's ſeverity toward * 1dromachus and Gemel- 
lus would have been cari.. 4 to a greater length, but 
that the high reputation they held with the people kept 
him in a kind of awe, and operated as a reſtraint on 
his conduct: for theſe reaſons he thought it prudent 
to content himſelf with diſmiſſing them from their 
ſtations, and commanding them to leave the court; 
that, in their abſence, he might be more at liberty to 
alt without controul, and indulge himſelf in all the 
fayourite wiſhes of his heart. 
Antipater the Antipater was the principal author and 
chiel ſomenter contriver of all theſe unaccountable pro- 
of theſe difaſ-= ceedings ; for obſerving that Herod was 
=P filled with ſufpicions, and alarmed by his 
fears, he endeavoured, by a crafty compliance with 
his difpoſition, to infinuate himſelf into his councils ; 
which being done, he inſtigated him to atts of cruelty 
and inhumanity, conſtantly inculcating to him, as an 
infallible maxim of ſtate, the abſolute neceſſity of 
working the deſtruction of thoſe who were poſſeſſed 
of power to do him any injury: and on the princ1- 
ples of this ſavage 2 it was that Herod pro- 
eccded ; for he - no ſooner diſmiſſed Androma- 
chus, and ſuch of his friends and adherents as had 
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dence to confirm that ſuſpicion which he had hereto- 


che honour and reſolution to ſpeak the true ſent. Wilt { 
ments of their minds, than he gave orders that all the g 
partizans of Alexander ſhould be put to the torture, Ml v 
and examined as to what plots or contrivances they Wl v 
were privy to: but theſe died under the ſeverity d 
their ſufferings, as it was impoſlible for them to con. 
feſs what they were totally unacquainted with, 

This conſtancy and uniformity of beha- Agen 
viour being interpreted into a contuma- friendscrulj 
cious obſtinacy, their torments were * ured. 

reatly increaſed, and much wonder was expreſſed 
tae ſuch variety of aggravated puniſhments ſhould 
not be able to extort from them the ſlighteſt confel. 
ſion, or even a hint that expreſſed the leaſt diſloyal. 
ty towards their ſovereign. Hereupon Antipater 
conceived a new method of ſolving the difficulty, 
and intimated that they conſidered it rather as a point 
of honour to deny than to confeſs the truth ; as by 
ſuch confeſſion they ſhould violate that faith and 

ood confidence that had been repoſed in them by 
their friends. He therefore alledged this as a rea- 
ſon why others ſhould be put to the torture, and 
pretended not to entertain the leaſt doubt but that, 
in the end, ſome one would be found that would 
confeſs the truth of what they wanted to be inform. 
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At length it happened that a poor 
wretch, 1 with the weight of tor- 
ture, and ſinking under the extremity of 2g2iott Alex- 
his pain, declared, that when the people . 
extalled Alexander as a man of uncommon elegance, 
an excellent markſman, and one poſleſled of other 
ſuperior qualihcations, he had frequently heard him. 
declare, that he had every reaſon to conſider theſe 
natural endowments rather as a misfortune than an 
advantage to him; for that his father's diſpoſition was 
ſuch, that he hated him for his very perfettions: that 
when they were talking together he was obliged to 
ſtoop, leſt he ſhould appear taller than the king ; and 
that when they were engaged in hunting, he was 
compelled to refrain from ſhooting at the mark, for 
that his father bore ſo great an antipathy to him, 
that he could neither endure to ſee him excel in any 
attion, nor hear him praiſed for ſuch excellence. 
This pretended diſcovery being made, the torments 
of the poor ſufferer were reſpited for a while; and 
then he procceded with his narrative, relating that 
Alexander and Ariſtobulus had on a former occaſion 
entered in a conſpiracy againſt the life of their father, 
when he was out on a party of hunting; and that it 
had been determined between them, that if they 
ſhould be ſucceſsful in their enterpriſe, Alexander 
was immediately to repair to Rome, to claim to ſue- 
ceed Herod in the government. A number of let- 
ters were likewiſe produced, written by Alexander 
to his brother, the general contents of which were a 
complaint againſt his father for giving to Antipater 
an eſtate in land, valued at -two hundred talents 
annually. 


Information, 
on torty re, 


- . Herod's uſęi- 
Thele circumſtances laid together, ope- ciow oi his 
rated ſo forcibly on the mind of Herd, chene“ 
0 . 


that he deemed them to be ſufficient evi- 


ore 


Chap. X.] 


fore entertained of his children. He now, therefore, 
grew outrageouſly angry with his ſon Alexander, 
whom he immediately ordered to be ſent to priſon : 
vet it is not ſuppoſed that. in his cooler moments, 
he himſelf gave credit to the information he had re- 
ceived : for 1t is inconſiſtent with common ſenſe to 
ſuppoſe that the ſons could have any intereſt in the 
deltruction of their father: or ſuppoſing his ruin to 
he once compleated, what favourable expettations 
could they form from making a journey to Rome, 
aker ſo deteſtable a parricide? I confeſs that there 
might exiſt ſomewhat of a turbulent and ambitious 
diſpoſition in the young people, reſpetting the fa- 
vours that had been — 2 upon Antipater ; but I 
cannot think that there was any farther ground for 


complaint. 
lern der But as Alexander was at this time under 
euttel in confinement, and the public were unac- 


as quainted with the cauſe of it, Herod did 
not think himſelf in a ſtate of abſolute ſecurity, with- 
out taking ſome ſtep that might ſeem to convince the 
world that there was a plauſible reaſon for his impriſon- 
ment: and, thus ſituated, he gave orders, that di- 
vers perſons of quality, who were the warm friends 
and adherents of Alexander, ſhould be put to the 
torture, and afterwards to death ; which was done 
with a view of inſinuating the guilt of Alexander; 
but it did not anſwer the deſired effect, for the parties 
died without making any confeſſion. 

At this time the whole palace was in the utmoſt diſ- 
treſs and confuſion: nothing vas to be ſeen but tu- 
mult, nothing heard but the voice of terror and la- 
mentation. 
Con eflion ex- 


tel from 
Mother. 


It now happened that a certain youn 
man, whoſe ſtrength and reſolution bad 
been totally exhauſted by the torture, re- 
lated a ſtory, importing that Alexander had written 
aletter to ſome of his friends at Rome, requeſting 
that Cæſar might be informed that a conſpiracy 
againſt him had been ſet on foot; and that if he were 
but commiſhoned to attend the emperor at Rome, 
he would make an ample diſcovery of the circum- 
ſtances; for that the intereſt of Rome had been aban- 
doned by his father, who was engaged in treaty with 
Mithridates, the king of the Parthians ; adding like. 
wiſe, that he had given orders for the preparation of 
a poifon at Aſkalon, which was actually in readineſs. 
Herod had ſo much faith in this improbable ſtory, as 
to take the whole for a matter of fact; and he ac- 
cordingly gave orders for an enquiry to be made 
ater the ſuppoſed poiſon : but after the moſt diligent 
ſearch, no — thing could poſſibly be found. All 
this time Herod was furrounded by a number of flat- 
terers, who endeavoured to ſooth his affliftions, and 
tried to convince him that his condutt was regulated 
by the ſentiments of juſtice, and the meaſures of 
prudence, 

Reſolution Mean time Alexander was ſo far from 
wd contancy finking under the weight of his oppreſſi- 


%, a- ons, that he utterly diſdained either to 
4 deny the charge that was exhibited againſt 
him, or ſeek to defend the propriety of his own con- 
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duct. This he did, partly to inſpire his father. with * 
a deteſtation of the violent outrages that had been 
committed; and partly to prevent his . liſtening to 
fuch idle and improbable tales as had lately been 
told him: and he privately determined that if his 
father ſhould ſtillperſiſt to give credit to the abſurd 
reports that were daily propagated, neither himſelf 
nor his family ſhould want ample food to exerciſe 
their cruelty. Hercupon he diſpatched to Herod 
four pieces of writing, in which he informed him that 
there could be no kind of neceſſity for the putting 
any of his people to farther torture, in order to make 
them anſwer ſuch queſtions as might be put to them, 
by way of diſcovering the truth; for he might rely 
upon it, as an indiſputable fact, that there was a con- 
ſpiracy in agitation againſt his life; and that Phero- 
ras, and ſeveral other perſons of whom he had not 
the leaſt ſuſpicion, were among the principal conſpi- 
rators. He farther informed the king, that Salome 
had ſtolen in ſecrecy to his bed one night, and had 
lain with him; abſolutely inſiſting that ſhe would not 
be rejected. He likewiſe acquainted Herod that the 
people in general were clearly of opinion that it was 
abſolutely neceſſary that he ſhould fall a ſacriſice to 
their reſentments ; without which neither happineſs 
nor freedom were to be expetted: and he named 
Ptolemy and Saphinius (two perſons in whom Herod 
placed the moſt implicit confidence) as principally 
concerned in the conſpiracy. 

By this time the court of Herod was diſ- 
tracted with ſuch a variety of turbulent 
paſſions, that it had more the reſemblance tr 
of a mad-houſe, or a den of wild-beaſts, ek. 
than the habitation of rational creatures. Such was 
the ſtrange variety of their diſpoſitions, that they 
were one day in the utmoſt appearance of friendſhip 
endeavouring to exhibit all poſſible tokens of mut 
regard; and on the following, prepared to deſtroy 
each other without the leaſt grounds of provocation. 
Nor, when their paſſions were excited, was time 
given for enquiry or proof of guilt ; for the puniſh- 
ment conſtantly preceded the examination. Some 
of theſe unhappy people were confined in chains; 
others were ſacrificed to the immediate impulſe o 
malicious jealouſy ; and a third ſort remained in a 
painful ſuſpence and deſpair, than which death itſelf 
could not have been more intolerable. Nothing 
now remained in the palace that might indicate the 
ſplendor of its former ſtate : but in the place of that 
gaiety and elegance by which it had been heretofore 

iſtinguiſhed, there was only to be ſeen the moſt 
melancholy proofs of dejettion of mind, and a 
weight of — that admitted of no conſolation. 
Herod himſelf was at this time ſo totally Herod's mic. 
abandoned to deſpair, that he grew as cable condi= 
weary of his own life, as the cruelty of his . 
conduct had rendered others of theirs. He had not 
a ſingle perſon near him in whom he could confide : 
his preſent ſituation was miſerable beyond the power 
of language to deſcribe, and his future proſpetts 
were replete with intolerable horror and confuſion. 
It was impoſſible for him to take any reſt, His ſleep- 

ing 


Several ſen. 
tenced todeath 
without trial 
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ing and his — hours were equally attended by 

1e m le ſentiments, and frightful ima- 
ginations. At one time he uſed to conceive that his 
{on was planting a dagger at his heart; and at others 
he would be impreſſed with ſentiments if poſſible {till 
more ſhocking. To ſum up the whole of his diſtreſs 
in a ſingle * his life was a continued ſcene of 


r. AL 


and TITUS. 


Shrewd man- 


effect a recon- 
ciliation be- 


Alexander. 


ated that Alexander was to blame. 


of it known. 
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mind all thoſe ten 


ARCHELAUS pays a Vifit to HERO D, to reconcile 
him to ALEXANDER. ARCHELAUS mediates 
the matter with great Skill and Addreſs. 
RAS aſks Pardon of HEROD, who is thereupon 
reconciled to him. HEROD lhughly ſenſible of the 
good Offices of ARCHELAUS. Goes to ROME, 
and effets a Reconciliation between ARCHELAUS 


HILE Herod continued in this 
agement of extreme torment and anxiety of 
Archelaus to mind, Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, 
conceived it would be conſiſtent with his 
tween Herod duty, and becoming his character, bothas 
and his ſn a relation and a friend, to pay him a viſit, 
and to exert his good offices towards the 
effefting a reconciliation between Herod and his 
daughter and ſon-in-law, for whom he entertained 
the moſt unbounded good-will, and the ſincereſt af— 
fettion. He had heard that affairs went very unhap- 
pily in the family; and, on his arrival, he found 
that report had fallen ſhort of the truth : but he con- 
ceived it would have but a ſtrange appearance to 

uarrel with Herod for the impropriety of his con- 
duct, and for his giving credit to ſo many ridiculous 
ſtories, on the mere co lence of idle report. 
thought if he began to conteſt the matter with him, it 
would look like reproaching him for his conduct, 
and be productive of more miſchief than benebt. 
For theſe reaſons, inſtead of levelling a direct cen- 
fure at the behaviour of Herod, he artfull 


ſaid, had atted in all reſpetts conſiſtent with the laws 
of honour and juſtice ; and that, for his own part, 
he would immediately diffolve the marriage, and 
never afterwards own Glaphyra for his daughter, it 
he ſhould diſcover that ſhe was acquainted with the 
plot, and did not inſtantly make the circumſtances 


His reſent- This ſceming warmth on the part of Ar- 
ment is al- chelaus, and his apparent zeal for the 
ſuaged. vindication of Herod. brought the latter 


to a proper recollection, to a ſenſe of the impropri- 
ety of his conduct, and, by degrees, revived in his 

der ſenſations conſiſtent with his 
charatter as a father. Before this alteration the king 
would have decmed any man his enemy that but 
ſpoke a ſingle word in favour of Alexander: but 


now, that his nature was ſoftened by hearing why 
Archelaus ſaid againſt him, he burſt into tears, bes 
ged that he would not ſay any more to his difadyan, 
tage, nor entertain the leaſt thought of break ing gt 
the match; or be farther enraged at the inconſidergs 
conduct of the young man. When Archelaus tonne 
that he had ſuch an influence on Herod as to Pacify 
the rage of his mind, he artfully ſhifted the difcourſ 
—— in the beſt manner he could the miſtzl:;« 
that might have been committed by Alexander: x. 
tributing his conduct to bad adviee, and the evil ex, 
ample of the company he kept. He ſaid that the 
oung man was of an eaſy, yielding diſpoſition. hy 

e had never found that there was any thing of malice 
in his nature: he inſinuated that he mich: lies been 
miſled and corrupted; and, during the whole of his 
addreſs, obliquely hinted that Pheroras was princi. 
pally to blame. 

By this time Pheroras, having reflected p,..... 
on his ſituation, was ſenſible that he had | quets ca, 
totally loſt the good opinion of Herod; d 
and conſidering that Archelaus was the dt,“ 
moſt proper perſon he could apply to for | 
the effecting of a reconciliation, he dreſſed himſeſ 
In a ſuit of deep mourning, and went to him with the 
air of a moſt penitent petitioner, beſceching him, in 
all humility and ſubmiſſion, to intercede for hi: to 
the king. 

Archelaus did not fail to treat him with all the re- 
ſpettdue to his rank; but informed him, that greater 
difficulty would, probably, attend the removal of 
Herod's diſpleaſure than he might poſſibly conceive: 
yet if he might preſume to adviſe him as a friend, he 
would recommend that he ſhould go and make a 
oper ſubmiſſion to his brother, and humbly ſolicit 
11s pardon, having firſt confeſſed himſelf the original 
cauſe of all the misfortunes that at preſent attended 
the family. A confeſſion and behaviour of this kind, 
he ſaid, would very probably pave the way to a per- 
fett reconciliation. 

Pheroras atted in purſuance of this ad- eg me. 


vice, and the ſucceſs anſwered the moſt cles to Ala. 


ſanguine expectation ; for Alexander was a, 

exculpated from all ſuſpicion of the crime e 

alledged againſt him; and Archelaus ſpeaking in be- 
half of Pheroras, the king was likewiſe recorciled to 
him. The obligations that Herod now conceived 
himſelf under to Archelaus, made fo ſenſible an im- 
preſſion on his mind, that he deemed him one of the 
moſt valuable friends he had in the world. Things 
being thus happily adjuſted, Archelaus returned into 
Cappadocia, loaded with valuable preſents, and pleal- 
ed that the purpoſe of his voyage bad been Crowne 
with ſucceſs equal to his warmeſt expectations. It 
was now determined that Herod ſhould repair t0 
Rome, in order to lay before Cæſar an account 0 
the preſent ſtate of 4 family; as he had formerly 


written to the emperor on its diſtracted ſituation : he 
therefore accompanied Archelaus as far as Antioch, 
where he reconciled a difference that had ſubſiſted 
between him and Titus, the governor of Syria; and 


CHAP. 


then returned into Judza, 
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* CHAP. XII 

advan, 

— Die TRACHONITES revolt, and a few of them 
ders eſcape into ARABIA, the main Body of them being 
tOund overthrown by the King's Troops. HEROD makes 
bac an Incurſion into TRACHON, and applies to SA- 
Ourſe, ; 


ſtakes 
TF; at. 
VIl OY. 
at the 
n. but 
malice 
Deen 
of his 


rind. 


TURNINUS and VOLUMNIUS to deliver up the 
Rebels. They comply with His Requiſition, 


FTER Herod had been at Rome, diſpatched 
his buſineſs there, and was returned back again, 
to diſcharge the affairs of his own zovernment, a War 
broke out with the Arabians, which took its riſe from 
he following circumſtance. It hath been mentioned 
in a former part of this work, that Cæſar took the go- 
vernment of the province of Trachon from Zenodo— 
rus, and beſtowed it on Herod. Now the Trachonites, 
finding they were no longer at liberty to carry on 
their former trade of robbery, turned their thoughts 
to planting and tilling of the ground; but this courſe 
of 12 did not agree with their diſpoſitions; and be- 
ing but very indifferent huſbandmen, they reaped 
neither much plcaſure nor advantage from this new 
kind of buſineſs, 
The Tra- For a conſiderable time after they were 
chonites re= under the government of Herod, he fo 
we; managed, very much to his credit, as to 
maintain tolerable good order among them ; and 
prevented their making thoſe barbarous incurſions 
on their neighbours, which they had been heretofore 
accuſtomed to do : but ſoon after Herod had taken 
his departure into Italy, to recommend Antipater, 
and accuſe Alexander, a report was ſpread that he 
was dead ; whereupon the Trachonites revolted from 
their allegiance, and began to live in the ſame irre- 
ular manner they had heretofore done ; but the 
= troops being called forth to ſuppreſs them, they 
were ſoon ſubdued and diſperſed; only about forty 
of the principal people among them made their 
eſcape, and fled into Arabia for protettion. Now 
Syllæus being in Arabia, and not being 


| and are re- q ; ' 
cel and as yet reconciled to the circumſtance of 
preced by Salome having been refuſed him for a 


wife, he received and entertained theſe 
Trachonites, allowed them a fate retreat, and, gave 
them a ſtrong and well fortified place in which to re- 
ſide. From this retirement they frequently iſſued, 
infeſting the countries of Judæa and Cœlo-Syria, 
and carrying off numbers of catile, and conſiderable 
booty to their lurking places: nor was any ſtep taken 
t0 prevent their proceeding in theſe outrages and 
depredations. erod, on his return from Rome, 
being informed of the t:anſattions of theſe notorious 
robbers; and conſidering that he could not, with any 
propriety, interfere to puniſh thoſe who were under 
the protection of the Arabians, he was extremely 
enraged at the circumſtance; and without allowing 
himſelf much time for reflettion on the indignity that 
had been offered him, he made an incurſion into the 


country of the Trachonites, and put whole families 
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of thoſe people to the ſword without diſtinction. 
Hereupon the reſt of the people of Trachon were 
tranſported with the moſt violent rage; and as the 
laws of their country required that they ſhould not 
let ſuch an attack on their brethren paſs unrevenged, 
they bid defiance to all oppoſition, and to every 
fpecies of danger, making perpetual inroads upon 
Herod, who could never remain unmoleſted by their 
attacks. | | 
Thus circumſtanced, Herod made ap- 
plication to Saturninus and Volumnius, 
the two governors of the Arabian pro- 
vinces under Cæſar, requeſting that they 
would deliver up the fugitives into his hands, that 
they might be puniſhed according to their demerits. 
The Trachonites were fo irritated and enraged by 
this demand, that they aſſembled in a body, not leſs 
than a thouſand in number, and then dividing into 
ſmaller parties, ranged from place to place, ravag- 
ing the towns and country, and killing and deſtroying 
where-ever they came; ſo that theſe encounters, 
though they mi erty be called only ſkirmiſhes, 
had all the fatal effects of a devouring war. a 
Herod ſtill continued to inſiſt that the thieve 
ſhould be delivered up; and on this occaſion he like- 
wiſe demanded the payment of ſixty talents, which 
he had lent to Obodas, by the hands of Syllæus, the 
payment of which had been due a conſiderable time. 
By this time Syllæus had taken upon The Roman 
himſelf, through uſurpation, the govern- governars ors 
ment which had been in the hands of {fu © be. 
Obodas ; and he not only heſitated to pay livered up to 
the ſixty talents above-mentioned, but ab- 


Herod re- 
quires the re- 
volters to be 
delivered up. 


Herod. 


ſolutely inſiſted that not any of the thieves had taken 
refuge in Arabia. Hereupon Saturninus and Vo- 
lumnius directed that the fugitives on both ſides 
ſhould be immediately given up, and that the money 
which was due to Herod ſhould be paid within the 
ſpice of thirty days. The orders diſcovered the 
treachery of the condutt of Sylla:us, for a great num- 
ber of the free-booters had taken refuge with the 
Arabians, while Herod had not ſo much as a ſingle 
Arabian under his protettion. 


- 


r. 


SYLLAUS refuſes to deliver the Men, or pay the 
Money. HEROD obtains Permiſſion to do knmfelf 
Juſtice. He takes the Caſtle of REPTA by Aſſault. 
The Defeat of the ARABIANS. Their General, 
NACEBUS, ſlain, HEROD marches to TRA= 

 CHON, with Three Thouſand IDUMAANS. 

T the expiration of thirty days, when Syleus 
A the — ought to bags f aid, —— bis 68: 
Herod demanded it, and likewiſe inſiſted repairs to © 
on the giving up of the fugitives; but Syl- me, 
læus would not abide. by his agreement; refuſed to 

4E ._ comply 
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comply with either of theſe demands, and immedi- 
ately proceeded on a voyage to Cæſar. Herod find- 
ing this want of fidelity on the part of the Arabians, 
and perceiving that he could not recover his right by 
an equitable mode of proceeding, applied to Satur- 
ninus and Volumnius, for permiſſion to do himſelf 
Juſtice by the law of arms: and thoſe governors hav- 
ng complied with his requeſt, he immediately col- 
lected an army together, — into Arabia, and 
marched ſeven ſtages in the courſe of three days. At 
Herod's ex. length he arrived at a caſtle which bore 
pedition ixo the name of Repta, to which the robbers 
Sg had retreated. He loſt no time in aſſault- 
ing this place, which he was fortunate enough to take 
on the firſt attack. The conqueſt being made, he 
demoliſhed the ſeveral fortifications, but abſtained 
from doing any farther miſchief to the inhabitants. 
While theſe tranſactions were going forward, Nace- 
bus, the general of the Arabians, marched to the 
relief of his countrymen ; and was no ſooner arrived 
than a battle enſued, in which very few, if any, of 
the troops of Herod were loſt ; but the Arabian ge- 
neral was ſlain on the ſpot, together with five and 
twenty of his people; and the reſt of them were diſ- 
ated, and compelled to ſeek their ſafety in flight. 
1 Herod having now revenged himſelf on 
the free-boot= the free-booters, for the inſults that had 
ers, by an been offered him, he proceeded to Tra- 
pes chon, with an army of three thouſand 
Idumeans, in order to keep the irregulars in thoſe 
rts within the bounds of ſubjection. To juſtif 
imſelf with reſpe& to the above-mentioned proceed- 
ing, Herod diſpatched a faithful narrative of the 
falls to the Roman governors preſiding in Phœnicia, 
in which he acquainted them that in his late battle 


with the rebellious Arabians, he had done nothing 


but what he was authoriſed to do by full permiſſion : 
and the governors having made an enquiry into the 
affair, found that Herod's allegations were conſiſtent 
with truth. 


rr. XIV. 


Artful Conduct of SYLLAUS at ROME. CASAR 
writes a menacing Letter to HEROD. Account of 
the Inſolence of the ARABIANS. HEROD's Em- 
baſſadors are denied Audience of CASAR. SYL- 
LAUS endeavours to engrofs the Power of ARE- 
TAS. This latter ſends Embaſſadors, with Letters 
and Preſents to CASAR, who likewiſe refuſes Au- 
dience to theſe Embaſſadors. NICOLAUS of DA- 
MASCUS ſent on a third Embaſſy, by HEKOD. 


Syllausingra- 1 above is a fair repreſentation of 
— — the truth: but the Arabians ſent a 
ror, and ac- very different account of the particulars 
ſes Herod. to Syllæus at Rome, in which, by diſguiſ- 
ing ſome circumſtances, and magnifying others, they 


made the whole appear contrary to the matter of 


he had read the diſpatches, he immediately changed 


fact. Now Syllæus had by this time ſo artfully in. 
ſinuated himſelf, that he had obtained a perſona} 
knowledge of the emperor. 

As Syllæus was __E one day before the royz} 
palace, he received a packet of letters by an expreſs, 
containing the account above-mentioned. When 


his cloaths, put on a fuit of deep mourning, and went 
away to Cæſar. Having obtained admit- i e 
tance, he told his melancholy ſtory, which mate fubtley 
was interrupted by frequent tears and la- nd ſcandaloy 
mentations. The ſubſtance of it was, that . 
Herod had entered Arabia with a large army ; that 
he had overturned the form of government, and 
{ſpread devaſtation throughout the country; that he 
had ſlain on the ſpot no leſs than two thouſand five 
hundred noble Arabians, and that their general, Na- 
cebus, who was his friend: and relation, was among 
the ſlain; and that he had plundered the caſtle of 
Repta of an immenſe treaſure which had been there 
depoſited. He likewiſe repreſented that this aroſe 
from the advantage that Herod had taken of the 
weakneſs and neglett of Obodas, who was not fur. 
niſhed with a proper number of troops to make op- 

ofition to him, nor, during his (Syllzus') abſence, 
1ad a general fit to take the command of thoſe with 
which he was provided. Syllæus having mentioned 
theſe particulars, faid farther, that he never ſhould 
have thought of undertaking his preſent journey to 
Rome, but in the full confidence that Cæſar would 
make ample proviſion for all his people; and he 
boaſted that if himſelf had been upon the ſpot, Herod 
ſhould have ſeverely repented the raſhneſs of his 
undertaking. 

Ceſar being exceedingly unhappy in Czfar fents 
his mind, on account of theſe unfortunate = menacing 
circumſtances, made a number of inqui- *® 
ries among the friends of Herod, as well as among 
his own friends who had lately come out of Syria, 
demanding to know if Herod had marched his army 
any where without the limits of his own juriſdittion. 
Theſe queſtions being anſwered in the affirmative, 
Ceſar entertained no doubt of the truth of all the 
reſt that Syllæus had told him. He therefore, with- 
out farther heſitation, ſent an-angry and menacing 
letter to Herod, which was directed in the followin 
ſingular manner: To Herod, formerly my friend, 
hereafter my ſubje&.” 

At the ſame time Syllæus wrote letters tent con- 
to the Arabians, informing them of the doof the 
particulars of what had paſſed. When the 4“ 
Arabians, on the information of theſe let- 7 "PI 
ters, found that Herod was in diſgrace with Cæſar, 
their inſolence exceeded all bounds, and they be- 
came much more untractable than they had hereto- 
fore been. They abſolutely refuſed to deliver up 
the malefactors, or evento pay their debts; nay, 
they went farther; they denied the payment of their 
rents, and refuſed to diſcharge all thoſe common ob- 
ligations which, by the mutual faith of ſociety, one 
man owes to another. They likewiſe took advantage 
of the particular ſituation of affairs, and joined * 
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he Arabian ravagers againſt the garriſons of Idu- 
mza which belonged to Herod. They deſtroyed 
jllaged, and plundered where-ever they went; anc 
his more [rom motives of revenge, than from thoſe 


of advantage. ; ; : 
Herod having now loſt the friendſhip of 


ſends ! = - 
Gs Ceſar, was compelled to ſubmit to thoſe 
jets bis and many other indignities; for by this 
era! 


time his credit began to fail him, and he 
was abandoned by his — courage. On two ſe- 
veral occaſions did he fend embaſſadors to Cæſar, to 
endeavour to exculpate himſelf on the charges againſt 
bim; but the firſt time the emperor — to admit 
the embaſladors to his preſence, and on the ſecond 
application he would not receive their diſpatches. 
During this time Herod had every thing to appre- 
bend om the arts of Syllæus, who ſought all oppor- 
tunitics of turning to his own benefit the anxiety 0 

mind in which he found Czlar involved. Syllæus, 
fortunately for his own purpoſes, was near enough 
to Cælar to take every advantage of the change of 
his diſpoſition ; and finding that he was credulous 
and eaſy to be wrought upon, he diſpoſed him to 
give ſuch directions as were conſiſtent with his own 
mereſt: and, excluſive of all this, Syllæus had a 
proſpett of affairs of {till farther importance. 

In the interim king Obodas departed 


Obodas dying, . þ 

u ſucceeded this life, and was ſucceeded by /Eneas, 
acts in who took the name of Aretas. Syllæus 
{As was no ſooner informed of this circum- 


ſtance, than he exerted himſelf in a fin- 
gular manner to get Aretas turned out of his office, 
and to engroſs the whole power to himſelf; and the 
methods he made uſe of were the propagation of ca- 
lumnious reports, the giving bribes at court, and the 
making large promiſes to Cæſar. What principally 
encouraged him to an attempt of this kind was, a 
diſguſt that Cæſar had conceived to Aretas for enter- 
ing on the adminiſtration of government without ob- 
taining his conſent, or even making him acquainted 
vith his intentions. 

Aretas, the new king, now ſent embaſ- 


The embaſſy . X 

and prefens ſadors to Ceſar, to pay his compliments 
ute e of reſpett to the emperor, and to carry 
jefQel dy Cx. hi 

far, im letters, and preſents of large value; 


one of which, in particular, was a crown 
of gold, which had been purchaſed at an enormous 
price. The letters thus tranſmitted contained a di- 
rect charge againſt Syllæus, for having uſurped the 
authority of Obodas in his life-time, and the 2 
him to be poiſoned: he was likewiſe charged wit 
violating the chaſtity of the wives of the Arabians; 
and with obtaining large ſums of money, in order to 
pave the way to Fs pretenſions to the government. 
But as Cæſar had heretofore denied audience to the 
embaſſadors of Herod, ſo now he treated theſe in the 
lame manner, rejecting their preſents, and ſending 
them away without an anſwer to their diſpatches. 
While matters were in this fituation at 


Herod « 
— 2 Rome, the affairs of Judæa and Arabia 
Dehnen grew every day more perplexed and diſ- 


dual e Car agreeable: a general confuſion enſued, 
and there was no one who had ability or 
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authority to allay the ferment. One of the kings 
was yet inſecure in the poſſeſſion of his new govern- 
ment, and the other was very far from being maſter 
of his ſubjetts : for ſuch was the fituation of Herod, 
that he had it not in his power to do himſelf juſtice, 
without offering an offence to Cæſar; ſo that he lay 
under a neceſſity of ſubmitting to all that might be 
offered to him: at length, however, being reduced 
to the moſt difagreeable extremity, he came to a 
final reſolution to exert all his own intereſt, and that 
of his friends, with Cæſar, and determined to try the 
event of a third embaſſy to Rome; and Nicalaus was 
appointed embaſſador on this occaſion. 


CHEAP. XV, 


The Animoſities in HE ROD's Family increaſe. Du- 
plicity of EURYCLES. He obtains Moncy from 
HEROD and ARCHELAUS. EURYCLES ba- 
niſhed from LACED AMON. Credulity and Jea- 
louſy of ITEROD, and their dreadful Effefls. The 
Brothers, and the Witneſſes againſt them, conveyed to 
FERICHO. The Witneſſes ſtoned by the People. 
ARISTOBULUS betrayed by SALOME. HE- 
ROD fends OLYMPUS and VOLUMNIUS witk 
LETTERS to ARCHELAUS. His Anfwer. 
CASAR's Reconciliation with HEROD. A formal 
Accuſation againſt SYLL AUS. SYLLAUS charg- 
ed by NICOLAUS, who defends HEROD. SFL 


LAUS binds himſelf by an Oath, but forfeits his 
Word. He is ordered to be put to Death, A Letter 
of Condolence written by CASAR to HEROD. 


HE family of Herod had been at all creat difen- 

times rendered exceedingly unhappy Sens in He- 
by its inteſtine commotions ; a caſe by no n. 
means uncommon in courts : but at preſent the ani- 
moſities ran higher than at any former period, and 
were principally occaſioned by the following circum- 
ſtance : There was a certain Lacedæmonian, named 
Eurycles, a man of noble deſcent, but of the moſt 
malicious turn of mind ; prone to atts of ſenſuality, 
and vain beyond the power of language to deſcribe ; 
but he was ſo conſummate an hypocrite, that it was 
not an eaſy matter to diſcern that he poſſeſſed any 
of theſe faults. Now Eurycles, by that | 
admirable addreſs of which he was maſter, 
had inſinuated himſelf into an acquaint- 
ance with Herod, with whom he inter- 
changed preſents, and to whom be ren- | 
dered ſeveral good offices in tha houſe of Antipater. 
By theſe means, and by being frequently in com- 
pany with Alexander, he became familiarly acquaint- 
ed with that prince alſo. Now Eurycles would be 
frequently hinting what an extraordinary degree of 
friendſhip there ſubſiſled between him and Arche- 
laus, king of Cappadocia, and how profound : = 
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ſpect the latter entertained for Glaphyra. Thus, by 
rendering himſelf an entertaining companion to every 
one about him, and by acting the part of an eaſy and 
general friend, he had an opportunity of hearing all 


that was ſaid, and ſeeing every thing that was donc; 
ſo that he failed not of picking up a number of idle 


ſtories, which he applicd to his own purpoſes when- 
ever he found it convenient. In a word, he had ſo 
happy a method of applying himſelf to the paſſions, 
and ſo grateful a node of complimenting the perſons 
of thoſe with whom he had to do, that to whomſoever 
he addreſſed himſelf, he was artful enough to per- 
ſuade the party that his or her intereſt was the chicf 
obje& of his wiſhes, and that all the correſpondence 
0 held with others was ſimply with a view to the 
ervice and gratification of the perſon with whom he 
was converling. 

By a mode of addreſs thus artfully managed, he fo 
far inſinuated himſelf into the elteem and aflection 
of Alexander, that he placed the utmoſt reliance on 
him, and confided in him as the keeper of all his 
molt important ſecrets, and thought him the only 
man in te world that he could truſt in the full aſſur- 
ance that he ſhould not be betraved. In this perfect 
confidence of friendſhip he related to him the whole 
hiſtory of his misfortunes; made him acquainted 
with = unkindneſs of his father; informed him of 
the death of his mother, and the credit that Antipater 
had obtained with the king. He ſaid that the op- 
preſſion of mind which he laboured under was bc- 
come altogether too ſevere to be endured; and that 
the family averſion was at length arrived at that 
height, that he could no longer cat or converſe with 
his children. 

Alexander entertained -no kind of doubt but that 
the ſecrets would be ſafely depoſited in the breaſt of 
his friend: but Eurycles was no ſooner maſter of any 
part of the ſubjett, than he went to Antipater, to 
whom he related, from time to time, all that had 
paſſed in the converſat When he communicated 
theſe circumſtances to untipater, he uſed to ſay, 
It is true theſe matters are no immediate concern 
of mine; but in an affair which may be attended with 


ſuch dangerous conſequences, I cannot but think it 


my duty as a friend to adviſe you to conſult your 
own ſafety, and have a cautious eye on Alexander; 
for I have obſerved that he hath of late aſſumed a 
very great degree of confidence, ſo that he thinks it 
no longer neceflary to diſguiſe the ſentiments of his 
mind; but, without any kind of ſcruple, declares, 
in the moſt explicit language, the malice that rankles 
at his heart, and openly avows the deſign that he has 
entertained to the prejudice of his father.” 
. This diſcourſe of Eurycles gave Anti- 
rewards ot me ſo high an idea of the fincerity of 
. is eſteem, and the diſintereſtedneſs of his 
eros, ans! friendſhip, that he acknowledged the fa- 
vour by making him ſome preſents of great 
value; and having reflected on the nature and im- 


portance of the information, he came to a refolution 


of acquainting the king with what he had heard, and 
taking his opinion on the ſubjeck. He therefore in- 
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troduced Eurycles to Herod, who was already þ 
prepoſſeſſed againſt Alexander, that it was no dif. 
cult matter to make him believe any thing to his di 
advantage: ſo that partly through his former prejy. 
dices, and partly from the hints of ſeveral circum. 
ſtances that were thrown out in the courſe of thi 
converſation, his hatred to him became more violen 
and implacable than ever; a circumſtance with which 
Alexander was ſoon afterwardsmade acquainted. He. 
rod conceiving that the good office which had been 
done him demanded a recompence, made a preſent g 
hity talents to Eurycles, in gratification of his trouble; 
and this the latter had no ſooner received, than, in 
the true ſpirit of conſummate hypocriſy, he went im. 
mediately to Archelaus, to whom he extolled to the 
{ſkies the virtues of his fon Alexander; nor did he 
forget to hint that he had done himſelf the honour 
to endeavour to adjuſt the diſputes betwixt him and 
his father; and that he thought himſelf extremely 
happy in the ſucceſs with which his negociations had 
been attended. The artfulneſs of this addreſs { 
pleaſed Archelaus, that he likewiſe preſented him 
with a ſum of money; and being thus enriched by 
the ſucceſs of his villainies, he departed with hi 
booty before there was an opportunity of detecting 
the impoſture. By this time Eurycles had retired 
into his own country, where he {till followed the 
ſame artful courſe of life, till at length a diſcovery 
being made of the iniquity of his condutt, he was 
brought to juſtice, and baniſhed from Lacedæmon. 

By this time the paſſions of Herod were In ht 
wrought to ſuch a height, that he was not cf Herod u 
diſpoſed, as he formerly had been, to be bis ens i. 
ſatisficd with only lending an ear to the * 
calumnious reports againſt his ſons, or to wait with 
patience till the voice of ſlander reached him in its 
common courſe; but his ſuſpicions were of ſuch a 
nature that they precluded the neceſſity of any one 
executing the office of a tate-hearer ; and he made fo 
many particular enquiries and ſerutinies in ſearch of 
his own unhappinels, as rendered it unneceſlary for 
any other perſon to take the trouble of carrying ac- 
cuſations to him. Notwithſtanding this diſpoſition, 
however, he was ſtill as cager as ever to liſten to any 
informations againſt the brothers, from whatever 
quarter they were brought; nor did any thirg afford 
him ſo high a ſatisfaction as the lending an attentive 
ear to thele malicious ſtories. 

The aftairs of the family were at length in ſuch an 
unhappy ſituation, that the only ambition and con- 
tention ſeemed to be, who ſhould he the author of 
the greateſt degree of miſchief. The more malice 
that was evinced with regard to the ſons, the more 
acceptable the intelligence appeared to be to the fa- 
ther; and in all theſe informations the chief pretence 
ſeemed to be a generous concern for the ſafety of 
the king. 

At this period there aroſe a circumſtance more 
fatal to the pon of the young princes than any 
which had yet befallen them. There were two per- 
ſons, the names of whom were Jucundus and Tyran- 


nus, who had heretofore been of Herod's life-guard 
* 
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eady cho were remarkably diſtinguiſhed by their extraor- 
no dis. Mdinary ſtature and uncommon ſtrength; but they 
his di- had been lately baniſhed from the court, on account 
r preju. Nef {ome oſfence that they had given. Now Alexan- 
circun.Wder, being appriſed of the ſingular merit of theſe men, 
of thi: took them immediately into his ſervice, as a * 
violen nag en- on his perſon, and treated them with the 
Which treme — utmoſt degree of liberality. This circum— 
4 — ſtance gave ſuch extreme offence to the 
d been An- king, that he gave orders that they ſhould 
(ent of Ml be immediately put to the torture. This 
ouble. being done, they bore up under the ſeverity of the 


torments as long as human nature could ſuſtain the 
extremity of the pain; but being at length unable 
10 endure any more, they made a confeſhon to the 


did be following purport : ** That Alexander had folicited 
ono them to ſeek ſome favourable opportunity of killing 
m and WM the king, while he was engaged ina party wedges. 
emely chat he ſaid this matter might be the more eaſily 
1s has WM effected, under pretence that the king had fallen 
eſs o from his horſe upon his own arms; a pretence that 
1 hin W would have the greater weight, becauſe that, on a 
ed by WI former occaſion, he had very narrowly eſcaped with 
th his WY his life from a ſimilar accident.” The ſufferers farther 
ding declared that a ſum of money was ſecreted in the 
»tired fable; and they laid, that in purſuance of an order 


d the MF given to the 2 game-keeper, by Alexander, 
wery MI bis ſervant had received a number of the king's darts 


e was and lances. | 
The governor of Alexandrion was the 


"I — the next man that was put to the torture. The 
* . charge exhibited againſt him was, that he 
15 in waar had given his promiſe to the brothers to 
. WH ws, we receive them into the caſtle, and likewiſe 

due. to deliver into their hands all ſuch of the 


royal treaſure as was therein depoſited. During the 


in Its - 

ha WT tine chat the governor was under the torture he 
o politively denied every particular of this charge; 
le ſo but, on the contrary, his fon ſaid that it was founded 


þ of on fact, and produced a writing to the following 
elſe, which he pretended was under the hand of 


* Alexander : If God permit, you need not enter- 
con tain the leaſt doubt of hearing fromus, as foon as we 
any have 2 matters ſo as to be ready for you; 
5. therefore remember your promiſe, and do not fail 
200 to he ready to receive us into the caſtle.” . Herod 
ive having peruſed this paper, had now no farther doubt 

of the real exiſtence of the conſpiracy ; but Alex- 
* ander, during all this time, politively inſiſted that 
* the whole charge was founded on a mere fiction and 
- of Prervofs CONLFIVANCE of Antipater, and that the 

y of the IC : , * VP 

ice dee ary o. Writing was forged by the ſecretary Dio. 
ore panes, and E who had heretoſore diſtinguiſhed 
fa. ei bimſelf by exploits of this nature; and 
ce who was afterwards apprehended while 


of perpetrating a ſimilar att, and received the puniſh- 
ment due to his crime. f 
At this time, Herod was at Jericho; and after the 


Jre * * 
ny witnefles had been tormented, he had them con- 
_- ducted to that place, in order to accuſe his ſons 


is, — before the people; but before they could 
_ an opportunity of doing this, they were ſtone 
No. 15. | 


to death by the multitude, who, during the firſt tranſ- 
ports of their rage, would have treated Alexander 
and Ariſtobulus in the fame manner, but that Herod 
by the affiltance of Ptolemy and Pheroras, prevented 
their falling a ſacriſice. However, they The br-chers 
were committed to cloſe cuſtody, and ed ine 
ſpies were appointed to guard them; and s. 

to keep the cloſeſt watch on all their words and aQti- 
ons. Thus fituated, they had no doubt but that 
their lives would fall a facrihce; and the people in 
general were of the ſame opinion. 

In this great and utter Lftrefs, Ariſtobulus, after 
mature reflections on his ſituation, thought it might 
be prudent to try if he could inſpire his aunt and 
mother-in-law, Salome, with proper reſentment of 
his ſufferings, and a juſt indignation againſt the au- 
thor of them. To this purpoſe he wrote to her, de- 
manding, * If ſhe could think herſelf ſafe under a 
charge of holding a private correſpon- Ariftobulus - 
dence with Syllæus, reſpecting the king's betrayed by 
affairs, in the hope of obtaining him for ne. 

a huſband?” This paper Salome immediately carried 
to her brother; who, being tranſported with rag 
gave inſtant orders that his ſons ſhould be —ͤ— 
{eparately from each other, and that they ſhould 
themſelves put down in writing the particulars re- 
ſpetting the treaſonable deſign in whick they were 
{uppoſcd to have been concerned. This was done, 
agrecable to the orders that were given; and both 
their accounts exactly correſponded : they declared 
that they had not been concerned in any kind of 
conſpiracy ; and that they had never entertained the 
leaſt idea of ſuch a circumſtance. They confefled 
that they had entertained thoughts of making their 
eſcape from their preſent confinement; for that 
death itſelf was preferable to the life they were 
obliged to live, ſurrounded as they were by perpe- 
tual jealouly and ſuſpicion. 

At this period, Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, 
ſent in the character of an embaſſador to Herod, a 
perſon named Mela, a man of great rank and dif- 
tinction in that country. Now Herod was diſpleaſed 
with ſomething 1n the condutt of Archelaus ; and be- 
ing willing to let him ſee that he reſented his hehavi- 
our, he gaveorders that Alexander ſhould be brought 
out of the prifon, and re-examined in the preſence 
of Mela. The priloner being brought, ateranger 
was interrogated reſpecting his — r 
eſcape; he was aſked whither he propoſ. eee 
ed to have gone, and in what way he in- goreof Archee 
tended to have diſpoſed of himſelf, To ls. : 
this he replied, that his determination was to haye 
gone to his father-in-law, Archclaus, in conſequence 
of his promiſe to condutt him in ſafety to Rome. 
„ Nor (ſaid he) was my brother or myſelf ever 
guilty ol any thing farther than this with regard to 
our father, notwithſtanding all that the falſe wit- 
neſſes, and others of our enemies may have pretend- 
ed to the contrary.” Alexander then expreſſed his 
earneſt wiſh that Tyrannus and his allociates had 
been examined in a more careful and particular man- 
ner; 5 he ſaid that the principal thing ANT 
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had in view was, to get them diſpoſed of as ſoon as 
poſſible, in ſuch a manner as that it ſhould not be in 
their power to make any diſagreeable diſcoveries ; 
wherefore his agents were employed to ſpirit up the 
mob againſt them, in conſequence of which they put 
them to death. 

This examination being ended, Herod gave imme- 
diate orders that Alexander and Mela ſhould be con- 
-dutted to Glaphyra, and that ſhe likewiſe ſhould be 
ſtrictly interrogated, to diſcover what ſhe knew re- 
ſpeQing the horrid treaſon ſuppoſed to have been in 
agitation. No ſooner were they come within fight 
of this moſt unfortunate princeſs, than ſeeing her huſ- 
band bound in chains, ſhe began to tear — hair, 
attempted to offer violence on herſelf, and wept and 

roaned as if her heart would have broke; nor did 
the prince give leſs ſignal proofs of the extremity of 
his grief: ſo violent, in fact, were the effects of their 
affliction, that they who had the care of them ſtood 
in aſtoniſhment, as perſons who had loſt their ſenſes; 
and ſeemed ſo far wrapt in wonder at the ſcene before 
them, that 3 neither knew what they were doing, 
or what buſineſs had brought them thither. 


Examination At length Ptolemy, to whoſe care the 


of Glaphyra prince had been committed, interrogated 
deforeAlexan- him, requiring to know whether his wife 
der and Mela. 


had been concerned in the plot; to which 
Alexander, in a kind of ironical manner, replied, 
„ How can you entertain the leaſt doubt of that? 
Wherever I am, ſhe muſt undoubtedly be preſent.” 
And then, in a more ſerious tone, he ſaid, “ She is 
a woman dearer to me than my own exiſtence ; ſhe is 
one of the worthieſt of wives, and the moſt excellent 
of mothers; nor can the whole world produce her 
ſuperior in both thoſe charatters.” He had no ſooner 
pronounced theſe words, than the princeſs declared 
that her conſcience acquitted her of all idea of guilt ; 
but that if the acknowledging that ſhe had been cul- 
pable would tend, in any degree, to the preſervation 
of her huſband, ſhe wo not heſitate to make ſuch 
acknowledgment, even tough ſhe was ſure to die 
without an opportunity of retracting her declaration. 


They bom But Alexander, hearing what ſhe ſaid, 
thay the eagerly exclaimed, © No, no! We are 
charge. 


1 not guilty of a ſingle circumſtance that 
hath been alledged againſt us; and we have merited 
a very different kind of treatment from the hands of 
thoſe who have been baſe enough to injure us by 
their ſuſpicions. With regard to the reſolution we 
had formed of getting away to our father, and then 
of eſcaping to Rome, if that is to be conſtrued into 
treaſon, we have nothing to do but to plead guilty.” 
What Alexander had faid was confirmed in all its 
particulars by Glaphyra. 

1 Now in what had paſſed during the 
deputies, with above examination, there was ſufficient 
Hetrers ard in- matter to exerciſe the thought of a man 
Ruins, © already jealous of injuries done him; and 
s Herod hereupon fixed his ſuſpicions ſtil] 
more ſtrongly than ever on Archelaus ; whereupon 
he immediately diſpatched Olympus and Volumnius 
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z with letters to the ſuppoſed offender, giving then 


directions to ſtop at Eleuſa, a city of Phœnicia, and 
there deliver their ——＋ hey were likeviſe 
inſtructed to expoſtulate with him on the ſubjef 
of the conſpiracy, on a preſumption that he hat 
been engaged in the confederacy with the ſong 
Herod. 

After they had delivered their letters, their order, 
were to ſail forward to Rome; and to inquire of Ni. 
colaus of Damaſcus, if Cæſar was more diſpoſed tg 
favourable ſentiments than he had heretofore been. 
If this happened to be the calc, they were to preſent 
other diſpatches to him, which gave an account of 
the proceedings againſt Alexander and Arxiſtobulus 
and likewiſe fopies of the evidence on which their 
conviction had been founded. 


When the embaſladors came to Arche- Hz ade 


laus, he told them, without heſitation, be condug, 


that he had expreſſed his readineſs to receive the 
young princes; which he had done, in the zeal of 
lis heart, as the moſt probable method of conferring 
an eſſential obligation both on the father and the 
ſons ; for he confeſſed his apprehenſion leſt Herod, 
1elding to the impetuous force of his paſſions, might 
ave completed their deſtruction ; but on the whole, 
he declared that he had not entertained any thoughts 
of {ending them to Ceſar, or of protecting them in 
— illegal proceedings to the prejudice of their 
ather. 

When Olympus and Volumnius arrived at Rome, 
they found Cæſar ſo much reconciled to Herod, and 
ſo extremely well diſpoſed towards him, that they 
made no ſcruple of delivering. their diſpatches, ac- 
cording to the orders they Bad received. Theſe 
letters were put into a proper form by the manage- 
ment of Nicolaus, who had conducted the previous 
buſineſs of his commiſſion in the following manner: 
On his firſt arrival at Rome, and being Seeed. 
introduced to the palace of the emperor, «1 before 
excluſive of the inſtructions with which he Czfar by Ni- 
was charged, he drew up a formal accuſa- “ 
tion againſt Syllæus, accuſing him of prattices of 
the moſt flagitious nature imaginable; ample ma- 
terials for which accuſation he had obtained from the 
Arabians themſelves, who were at that time greatly 
divided in their ſentiments of their own affairs. One 


of the charges againſt Syllæus was the murder of 


Obodas, and many perſons of the ſame family, for 

roof of which many letters of his own writing, which 
had been intercepted, were produced. Now Nico- 
laus, a principal part of whole commiſſion it was to 
induce Cæſar to think more favourably of Herod 
than he had done, made all proper uſe of the provi- 
dential diſcovery of theſe intercepted letters, to pro- 
mote the inter-ſt of his employer. Reafoning with him- 
ſelf, he conſidered that if he ſhould commence his 


application by endeavouring to palliate or defend 
the condutt of Herod, the emperor would at once 
be ſtruck with the whole deſign of his commiſſion; 
but that if he introduced what he had to ſay, by pro. 
per reſlections on the condutt of Syllæus, it wane 
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be an eaſy matter to juſtify Herod in the courſe of 
the converſation. 
At length a day was appointed for the 
troughttoa hearing of this buſineſs, when Nicolaus, 
beariag. being aſſiſted by ſome agents of Aretas, 
roceeded to alledge the folloving accuſations againſt 
bylleus. He was charged with © having occaſioned 
the murder of his king and ſovereign ; with murder- 
ing many of his ſubjects the Arabians; with takin 
up enormous ſums of money, for the purpoſe of diſ- 
turbing the public peace ; with having been a noto- 
rious violater of the chaſtity of women, both at 
Rome, and in Arabia; and, finally, with having 
impoſed on the emperor himſelf by the propagation 
of the moſt improbable lyes and calumnious reports, 
which was evidenced by the account he gave of the 
conduct of Herod, the whole of which was totally 
foreign from the truth.” He was proceeding to make 
good his allegations on all theſe charges, but Czfar 
interrupted Nicolaus with reſpett to this laſt article, 
and defired him to paſs over all the reſt, and to ſpeak 
to that ſingle circumſtance. © Make me acquainted 
(aid the emperor) with this particular part of the 
condutt of Herod. Did he not go into Arabia with 
an army? Did not two thouſand five hundred men 
fall there, by his arms? Did he not ravage the coun- 
try, and carry off a number of priſoners?” In an- 
ſwer hereto Nicolaus faid, that he himſelf was as well 
able to give a proper account of the matter as any 
man exiſting. Having mentioned this, he averred 
that there was very little of truth in the whole ſtory, 
as it had been reported; and he aſſerted that Herod 
had been much leſs to blame in the whole conduct of 
the buſineſs than was generally ſuppoſed. 
Eridence of Cæſar was aſtoniſhed at what Nicolaus 
Nicolaus, had ſaid, and declared he would pay the 
utmoſt attention to what he had farther to advance; 
he thereupon related things in order as they had 
happened : he recounted the circumſtance of the hive 
hundred talents which Herod had lent Syllzus upon 
his bond; ſaid that the time of payment had elapled, 
and that Herod had a legal right to recover the debt 
from the country. He farther urged that the body 
of men to whom Syllzus had given the name of an 
army, did not deſerve that name, as it conſiſted only 
of ſuch a number as was ſufficient for putting in exe- 
cution the legal claim of Herod; that the latter did 
not proceed in a raſh or violent manner, though the 
time of payment being more than expired, he had 
an undoubted right to ſue for his bond whenever it 
mght be agreeable to him. On the contrary, he 
choſe rather, in the firſt place, to make application 
to Saturninus and Volumnius, who were then gover- 


The matter 


nors of Syria; and this appeal being made to them, 


Syllrus, in their preſence, at Berytus, bound him- 
ſelf by the ſacred obligation of an oath, and ſwore by 
the fortune of Cæſar, to pay all the money due to 
Herod within thirty days, and likewiſe to deliver u 

all the fugitives : but when the time was expired, 
neither the money was paid, nor were the fugitives 
reſtored. Hereupon Herod again made application 


to the governors, who gave it as their opinion, that 
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he had a right to chuſe his own mode of redreſs. 
This therefore was the occaſion. of Herod's going 
into Arabia, and gave riſe to the war which his ene- 
mies had ſo illiberally cenſured, with every circum- 
ſtance of aggravation. * But is it poſhble (ſaid Ni- 
colaus) that this can be deemed a war, which was 
undertaken by the permiſſion and approbation of the 
governors; that had its juſtice founded in the proſe- 
cution of a lawful demand, when the detention of 
right had been endeavoured to be defended by the 
violation of a ſolemn oath, which had been ſworn 
before the gods, and ratified by the name of Czfar ?” 

Let us now (faid Nicolaus) ſpeak 
with regard to the priſoners. Athrit they 
conſiſted of about forty of the principal 
leaders of the Trachonite robbers, and 
theſe were followed by many others, who 
having made incurſions into Judza, and ravaged the 
country, making great ſpoil where-ever they cam 
at length fled from the vengeance of Herod, an 
took ſanctuary in Arabia; where, when they were 
arrived, Syllæus not only gave them entertainment, 
though they ought to have been conſidered as the 
common enemies of mankind, but protected them, 

ranted them lands, and accepted a ſhare of the 
— which they ſo unjuſtly acquired. Now Syllæus 
had bound himſelf by a ſolemn oath to reſtore theſe 
very men, as well as the money that he had borrow- 
ed, within the limited time before-mentioned ; and, 
Sir, I dare conhdently affert (and call on any per- 
ſon living to contradiet me), that Herod took no 
other prifoners in Arabia than theſe robbers : and 
even of theſe ſome made their eſcape.” 

One {tory more regarding theſe priſoners is well 
worthy the notice and attention of Cæſar, becauſe 
reſpecting that he has been impoſed upon in a more 
glaring manner than with regard to any other circum- 
ſtance. I can withtruth declare, that at the time when 
a band of the Arabians attacked our troops, and a 
few of our men fell a ſacrifice, Herod found himſelf 
under a neceſſity, in his own defence, of repelling 
force by force; during the conflict Nacebus, their 
ceneral, was killed, and with him fell twenty-five of 
his forces, but not a man beyond this number. Now 
Syllæus's account has made every man a hundred, 
and ſwelled theſe twenty-five to two thouſand five 
handred.” 

This ſpeech of Nicolaus ſeemed to have the wiſhed 
for effet᷑t upon Cæſar, who turning towards Syllæus 
with a countenance in which was expreſſed the ut- 
moſt vehemence of rage, demanded how many Ara- 
bians were flain in the action he had mentioned. 
Syllæus heſitated for a while, as if to recollett a cir- 
cumſtance that he had forgot, and then acknowledg- 
ed that he had been ſomewhat miſtaken with regard 
to the number. 

Matters having proceeded thus far, the next buſi- 
neſs was, to read the conditions of the bond given by 
Syllæus to Herod, the arbitrations of the governors, 
and the „ that had been made by the 
ſeveral cities and towns, complaining of the various 
robberies that had been committed, | a 


His account of 
the favourabie 
treatment 

the priſoners 
by Sy llæus. 


Nothing 
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Nothing now remained to convince 
Czlar of the iniquitous practices of Syl- 
exandcon- Jus, againſt whom he paſſed ſentence of 

4 death; and reſtored Herod to that ſhare 
of favour which he had formerly held, confeſſing that 
he had been miſtaken with regard to his condutt, or 
he never ſhould have liſtened to thoſe calumnious 
reports that had influenced him ſo much to his dif- 
advantage, and provoked him to ſuch unreaſonable 
ſeverities againſt him. He farther told Syllæus, that 
nothing leßs chan his atrocious im udence, the lyes 
he had been guilty of telling, and the flanders he 
had propagated, could have induced him to fail of 
the uſual reſpett for his beſt of fricnds. 

The iſſue of the whole matter was, that orders 
were given for conducting Syllæus back to Arabia, 
where he was firſt to pay the debts he had contratted, 
and then to ſuffer an 1gnominious death. With re- 
gard to Aretas, his preſuming to uſurp the royal au— 
thority without having obtained the approbation and 
full conſent of the emperor, Cæſar was extremely 
diſguſted at the circumſtance, and conceived an 
idea of transferring to Herod the government of 
the province of which he was poſſeſſed: but Cæſar 
changed his intentions, on reading the letters which 
were delivered him by Olympus and Volumnius, 
which letters were filled with the moſt bitter invec- 
tives againſt his own fons. Now the inſtruttions that 
had been given to Olympus and Volumnius were, 
that if they found Czar in a mild and placable dil- 
poſition, they thould deliver their letters, which 
they did in purſuance of that order; but Cafar, 
upon the peruſal of them, having made proper al- 
lowance for his age, the violence of his paſſions, and 
the weight of his misfortunes, altered his reſolution, 
zwhich he had no ſooner done than he ordered the 
embaſladors from Aretas to be admitted. To theſe 
he gave audience, and reprehended them for the 
raſh conduct of their m in aſſuming to himſelf 
the ſovercign power wi. out permiſſion ſo to do. 
Having talked to them for a while in this ſtrain, he 
received their preſents, and confirmed Aretas in his 
authority, to the utter aſtoniſhment of the em- 


baſſadors. 


Sylleus capi- 
tally cony.t- 


Being thus reconciled to Herod, Ceſar 


Letter of con- : A 

dolence from Wrote him a letter of condolence on ac- 

_ to count of the trouble he met with from his 
erou. 


ſons; allowing him free permiſſion, and 
inveſting him with full power to proceed againſt 
them as parricides, if he ſhould be convinced that 
they were engaged in the unnatural and infamous 
plot of which they were ſuſpected : but if, on far- 
ther enquiry, he thought that there was nothing 
more to bo alledged againſt them than ſimply a con- 
trivance to effect their eſcape, he adviſed him to mo- 
derate his wrath, and let a more gentle reprehenſion 
take place of ſeverer puniſhment. Upon the whole, 
the ſubſtance of his advice was, to aſſemble a coun- 
cil at Berytus, in which place a great number of 
Romans reſided ; and there to demand the aſſiſtance 
of the governors of the adjacent provinces, and to 
requeſt the attendance of Archelaus, king of Cap- 


—_ 


padocia, together with that of a number of perſon 
of high rank; who having heard and concluded on 
the whole matter, ſhould give their opinions, and 
finally decide the buſineſs. 


CH AP. . 
A Convention ſummoned by HEROD et B ERYTUS, 


His rancorous Perſecutiou of his Sons, who, at bie 
Inſtance of VOLUMNIUS are condemned to die. 
TYRO's generous Vindication of the unfortunte 
Princes, and his Remonſi rance to HEROD, He is 
committed to Priſon ; and afterwards, with Tr 
Hundred other Perſons, torn to rs by the- Pepulace, 
Death of ALEXANDER and ARISTOBULUS hy 
Strangulation, Cruelty of HEROD to his Reli. 


tions. 


HE receipt of the letter from Cæſar 
aftorded the higheſt ſatisfaction to 
Herod, not only as it aſſured him of be- 
ing reſtored to the favour of the emperor, 
but as it gave him full permiſhon to dil- 
pole of his ſons in ſuch a manner as might be moſt 
agreeable to himſelf. It is ſomething ſingular, and 
worthy of notice in the character of Herod, that 
whereas in former times, when he was in proſperity, 
though he had been a ſevere and rigid father towards 
his children, yet he had never ſhewn ſo bloody a 
diſpoſition as to feek their lives; yet now, on this 
happy change and improvement of his circumſtan- 
ces, bh became, from what caule it is hard to ſay, 
more ſevere and cruel than ever, and indulged this 
diſpoſition to a moſt extravagant degree. 
Agreeable to the advice of Cælar, he He ſummons 
ſummoned a council to mcet at Berytus, 2 council at 
conſiſting of all the perſons recommended *. 
in the emperor's letter, excepting only Archelaus, 
which might be owing to an antipathy to the man, 
or to the fear that he might fruſtrate his deſigns. The 
parties being all met according to the ſummons, 
Herod did not think proper to bring his ſons to the 
council, but left them at the village of Plantane in 
Sidon, which was but at a {mall diſtance, that they 
might be brought up if it ſhould appear to be necet- 
ſary. When the council were afſembled, which 
conſiſted of one hundred and fifty perſons, Herod 
went into the council-chamber without any attend- 
ants, and there, without reciting any part of the hil- 
tory of his own misfortunes, which might properly 
have introduced what he had to ſay, ws 6. to ex- 
hibit an accuſation againſt his ſons. This 


Birbarous and 
unn. tural de. 
Hoviour of 
Herod to- 
wards his ſeat, 


- . - Exhibits an 
charge was delivered in a very extraordi- accuſation 
nary manner, with equal vehemence and 2 bus 


acrimony, and in language that very ill 
became his character as a father: it was accompanied 
with looks and behaviour of the moſt violent and 
menacing kind; and had more the appearance of 


the ravings of a madman, than the ſober declama- 
| tion 


c.ntirmed, 
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tion of a man in his ſenſes. His arguments were in- | 


conſiſtent and confuſed, and his diſcourſe incoher- 
ent, unconnected, and almoſt unintelligible. He 
brought no proofs in ſupport of what he ſaid, by 
which the judges could form their opinion; but they 
were obliged to place implicit confidence in every 
Partial con- thing the accuſer advanced: thus, in- 
ud ef tte ſtead of being judges, they were made a 
judges. kind of parties in the buſineſs, and rather 
took part agaiiiſt the priſoners than in their behalf. 
It is true that ſome letters which the young princes 
had written were read ; but no proof aroſe therefrom 
that they had been guilty of diſſoyalty, or harboured 
any evil intentions towards the king. All that ap- 
peared from theſe letters was, that they had conſult- 
ed on the means of effecting their eſcape, and there 
were ſome few intimations that they were diflatisfied 
with, and had taken offence at ſome part of their 
father's conduct. When Herod, in the courſe of 
his charge, came to remark on theſe parts of the let- 
ters, he, in the moſt violent and indecent manner, 
ſought to exaggerate the crime, inſiſting that a clearer 
proof of a conſpiracy could not exiſt : he likewiſe 


{wore, in the moſt vehement manner, that death it- 


{elf was not ſo dreadful in his idea as the language of 
thoſe letters. © It is true (faid he) that I might 
claim and affert that power over my children which 
hath been given me by the laws of nature, and rati- 
hed by the favour of Cæſar, not to mention the au- 
thority I derive. from the expreſs laws of my own 
country, which ſay, that © If a man have a ſtubborn 
and rebellious fon, which will not obey the voice of 
his father, or the voice of his mother, all the men 
of his city ſhall ſtone him with ſtones, that he die.” 
(Deut. chap. 21.) But I would rather decline the 
exerciſe of my undoubted authority in this caſe, 
and ſubmit the matter to your opinions; not that I 
wiſh you to determine on an affair that is already 
determined in its own nature, but I would have your 
lentiments coincide with mine, in order to ratify the 
ſentence : which will ſerve as a leflon of inſtruction 
to poſterity, intimating what kind of puniſhment 
ought to follow ſuch enormous crimes.” 
His abſo'vre It was now indiſputably evident to the 
authoriry over COUNCI], what were Herod's views: they 
tus children ſaw by the manner in which the buſineſs 
| was hurried forward, without even permit- 
ung the brothers to ſpeak in their own defence, 
that the king had determined how he would a&: 
wherefore, though very unwillingly, they voted, 
that Herod might ae of his children in the 
way moſt agreeable to himſelf.” This vote being 
palled, Saturninus aroſe to give his opinion. He was 
a man of 9 and one who had diſcharged 
Surninus various offices of truſt and conſequence. 
bea He declared that he thought the priſoners 
ur of the . . 
brothers; ang Ought to undergo ſome kind of puniſh- 
Volumaius ment, but that of death would be too ſe- 
al them. vere ; ſaying that he felt the caſe the more 
ſenſibly, as he was himſelf the father of children. 
I ſhould be unhappy (faid he) after ſuch a variety 


of misfortunes as Herod hath ſ cred, that he ſhould 
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at length be oppreſſed with one ſo much more cala- 
mitous than all the reſt.” The three ſons of Satur- 
ninus, who atted as deputies to their father, were the 
next who ſpoke, and they concurred with him in opi- 
nion. Volumnius now aroſe to deliver his ſenti- 
ments, which were, that nothing leſs than death could 
atone for a crime of ſuch enormous magnitude; and 
the majority of the company coinciding with him, 
the matter was decided to the prejudice 'of the 
brothers. 8 

As ſoon as the ſentence was paſſed, He- ered meers 
rod took his two ſons with him, and pro- Ne at 

, : . Tyre, and in- 
ceeded to Tyre, where meeting Nicolaus, me bim of 
who was on his return from Rome, he in- thecondemra- 
formed him of the proceedings that had deni tons 
taken place at Berytus, and inquired, in his turn, 
what opinion the people of Rome had formed with 


reſpect to his ſons. To this Nicolaus anſwered, that 


they were univerſally cenſured for the impropriety 
of their condutt; that the people ſaid they ought to 
be confined in chains for what they had been guilty 
of; nay, that death itſelf would not be too great a 
puniſhment if the fact were clearly proved againſt 
them : ſince in caſe they were puniſhed in a flighter 
degree, the public voice would declare that the pro- 
ſecution was not ſo much founded in juſtice and 
reaſon, as in ſpleen and reſentment: yet that, if 
Herod ſeemed more diſpoſed to extend his mercy to 
them, he would do well to grant them their liberty, 
rather than 2223 in an achof ſeverity, to per- 
petrate a deed which %e might hereafter wiſh had 
never taken place. Having received this-informa- 
tion, Herod continued for a conſiderable time in 
thoughtful meditation, totally filent, and as not know- 
ing how to att; at length he invited Nicolaus to pro- 
ceed wo ſca with him, and they took their departure 
for Czlarca. | 6 4 
On their arrival at that place, they found i a8 
4 general converfation turned on ' companies 
the ſtory of Herod and his ſons: the peq-* Herod to Cre 
le ſeemed to be extremely anxious. to *. 
now the event of the profecution : it wasthe uni- 
verſal apprehenſion that the death of the brothers 
would be the conſequence of the. hatred that: had - 
been conceived againſt them. Pity for their fitua- 
tion ſeemed to penetrate every heart; but no one 
dared to ſpeak his own ſentiments, or to liſten" to 
thoſe of others; ſo that the general reſentment ap- 
peared to be ſmothered, and every motion, whether 
of grief or compathon, to be ſuppreſſed. 2 
There was one objection, however, to _The young 
the truth of this obſervation. Among the princes vindi- 
king's troops there was a perſon named re; 
Tyro, an old foldier of very diſtinguiſhed bravery 
who had a fon about the age of Alexander, that -had 
been honoured with the friendſhip of the youn 
prince. This man made no ſcruple to ſpeak his —— 
with freedom, nor heſitated to deliver thoſe truths 
which were induſtriouſly concealed by others. He 
made frequent and public declaration that all ſenſe 
of honour and juſtice was baniſhed from the face of 
the earth; that chicanery and ill-will had uſurped 
4 G their 
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their places, and ſo deluded the minds of the public, 
that all ideas of right and wrong, of good and evil, 
were confounded. This freedom of behaviour could 
not but be attended with danger: but there was ſome- 
thing ſo nobly diſintereſted in this generous proof of 
courage and virtue, in ſo critical a juncture, that it 
attratted the regard of every one; and they that 
would have been feartul to — proceeded ſo far 
themfelves, could not but eſteem the man who riſked 
ſo much in the public cauſe: and, in fat, the man 
mult have wanted all feeling and ſenſibility, who, in 
ſuch a ſituation, couſd have failed to exprels the 
common ſentiments of humanity. 
Ho boldlyen- Iyro, not content with what he had 
pofulates with publicly ſaid, went to the king, with whom 
* — demanded the honour of a coaverſa- 
tion; which being granted, he expreſſed himſelf to 
the following purport: ** If, Sir, I do not give vent 
to the ſentiments of my heart, I muſt be wretched. 
I am not inſenſible of the danger of the office I have 
undertaken, nor of the language I am about to utter. 
The danger will be my own; but ſervice and advan- 
tage will accrue to Herod, if he plcaſc to pay a pro- 
per regard to what I fay. Will you give me leave 
to aſk, Sir, if you retain your former underſtanding. 
and the ſenſe of things you heretofore entertained ? 
Where is that greatneſs of mind, that dignity, that 
reſolution, which carried you through great difficul- 
ties in time paſt? Recollett you what is become of 
our friends and relations? Are they all loſt? For 
it is impoſſible that I ſhould include in that number, 
thoſe who can behold the accumulating miſeries of 
your court and family, once ſo happy, and expreſs no 
concern for the melancholy change of affairs? Are 
you totally blind, Sir, to your own intereſt ? Cannot 
ou perceive what an unhappy turn your circum- 
— are taking? Are you determined on the de- 
ſtruction of the children fa wife who was once ſo 
dear to you, and who ha themſelves ſo many vir- 
tues to recommend them? Is this, Sir, a time of life 
for you to think of truſting yourſelf to the direction 
of an ambitious young man, and to ſubmit to the 
conduct of thoſe among your relations whom you 
have heretofore, more than once, doomed to puniſh- 
ment for their crimes? Do you not perceive, by the 
utter ſrlence and profound aſtoniſhment of the peo- 
ple, that your own condutt 1s tacitly condemned 
and the fate of your ſons lamented, by the public: 
And let me inform you, Sir, that with regard to the 
military in general, officers and common ſoldiers in- 
cluded, they have the utmoſt commiſeration for the 
fate of the young princes, and are r curſ- 
ing thoſe to whom they conceive their diſtreſſes are 
owing.“ | 
- n While Tyro was ſpeaking with reſpe& 
aflociates ent to his maſter's misfortunes, and repreſent- 
w priſon by ing the treachery of the conduct of thoſe 
* who ought to have ſerved him with fide- 
lity, Herod heard him with a tolerable degree of 
patience: but when he exceeded the bounds of dif- 
cretion, and violated the laws of politeneſs, by the 
bold, inti-pid, and expoſtulatory manner of his diſ- 


courſe, his freedom began to be very diſagreeahle, 
Herod, reſenting the ſuppoſed inſult, demanded 10 
know the names of thoſe officers and ſoldiers in par. 
ticular, who had ſpoken with the freedom that Tyr 
had mentioned. Tyro made no ſcruple of giving up 
their names; on which the king gave immediate or. 
ders that the informer, and all the perſons accuſed, 
ſhould be apprehended and committed to priſon, 

This event had no ſooner taken place 
than Tryphon, the king's barber, rep-*:rc 
to — x to whom he ſaid that Ty ro had 
repcatedly made him offers of money, and others, are 

romiſed him the friendſhip of Alexander, . 
if, when he went to ſhave the king, he would take 
an opportunity of cutting his throat. As ſoon as this 
information was given, Tyro and his ſon, together 
with the barber, were all put to the torture. Tyros 
{on obſerving the ſeverity of his father's ſufferings, 
and the fortitude with which he bore them, together 
with the little hope that there was of a mitigation of 
his pains, called out to thoſe who tormented them, 
to take himſelf and his father from the rack, in con- 
ſequence of which he would relate all that he knew 
which might lead to a diſcovery of the truth. On 
the promiſe of preſent caſe, he declared Coates 
that his father had reſolved to murder Dent. 
Herod with his own hands, as he had private acceſs 
to him; and that he had determined to do this for the 
ſervice of Alexander, at whatever hazard of his own 
ſafety. In conſequence of this declaration the father 
was delivered from the extremity of his torture; but 
whether the confeſhon that the ſon had made was 
founded on fact, or only an artifice to obtain preſent 
eaſe, has always remained a matter of doubt. 

By this time Herod was come to a reſo- 


I (formation 
of Ur phon 
agai» Tyr, 
who, with 


lution (it he had not formed this reſolu- aach T 
tion before) to carry the purpoſes of his — 


deſign fully into execution, without en- pau. 
42 any further doubts on the ſub- 

Jeet, or leaving room for repentance. Wherefore 
e convened an aflembly of the people, and ordered 
that three hundred captains, with Tyro and his ſon, 
and the barber that had been evidence, ſhould be 
brought forth. This being done, the barber accuſed 
them to the multitude, who tore them all to pieces, 
not leaving a ſingle man alive. With re- Alczanterand 
gard to Alexander and Ariſtobulus, they Ariftobuks 
were ſent to Sebaſte, where they were . 
ſtrangled, in conſequence of an order given by 
their father; after which their bodies were depoſite 
in a ſepulchre at Alexandrion, near their grandfa- 
ther on the maternal fide, and ſeveral others of their 
anceſtors. 

It may not appear a matter of any great gx: of 
ſurpriſe to a reflecting mind, if an aver- Joſephus on 
ſion ſo deeply rooted, and of ſuch long Herd Fe. 
continuance, ſhould have rendered Hero 
inſenſible to all thoſe finer feelings that would have 
done honour to his humanity ; but it is yet doubtful 
on which party the blame ought to fix: whether it 
ſhould be imputed to the natural ſeverity of the king 3 


diſpoſition; to his unbounded ambition, that _ 
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not bear the idea of any apparent rival of his power; 
or whether there might not be ſomething reprehen- 
able in the conduct of the young princes, who, by a 
continual courſe of provocation, might have 1m- 
elled the father to act in ſo implacable a manner. 
Aſter all that can be ſaid on this ſubject, is not the 
whole determinable on the principles of that irrcfilt- 
able power which cannot be controuled by human 
wiſdom? If I were to deliver my private ſentiments, 
[ ſhould ſay, that I think all human actions are deter- 
mined by a neceſſary chain of conſequences, and 
over-ruled by that providential power which we dif- 
tinguith by the name of Fate, by which all our pro- 
ceedings are diretted ; — not in ſo abſolute a 
manner but that our own endeavours may be allowed 
to contribute much to the determination of that fate, 
lince the freedom of action undoubtedly remains 
with ourſelves. But this is an affair enveloped in 
myſtery, of which I ſhall ſay no more, elpecially as 
the ſubjett is particularly treated of in the books of 
our laws. 


Probable mo- 
tives of the 
{o:5' conduct. 


Let us no inquire into the motives by 
which the ſons might poſlibly be actuated: 
perhaps by that heat of blood by which 
the paſſions of youth are impelled, they might att in 
ioo bold and imperious a manner; they might be too 
ready to liſten to evil reports to their father's pre- 
judice, and too partial judges of his life and condutt. 
They were probably malicious in the fentiments they 
entertained of him, and too free in their converſa- 
tion, which would of courſe expoſe them to the arts 
of ſpies and informers, who were IIS every 
opportunity to procure evidence againſt them. But 
then, on the contrary, can we conceive any thing 
more atrocious and inexcuſable than the conduQt of 
Herod, who, without being able to adduce any po- 
ſitive proof of a traiterous intention, without evi- 
dence to convict them, and even in failure of ſtron 

reſumptive evidence that they had conſpired again 

im, could indulge the vehemence of his paſſions to 
ſuch a degree as to take away their lives? One would 
imagine that their merit would have argued — 
againſt ſuch a procedure; for they were princes ad- 
mirably accompliſhed in the perfettions of body and 
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mind: they were ſkilful in all the various exerciſes 
of youth, trained in the art of war, and deeply read 
in human learning: Alexander, in particular, was 
uncommonly perfe& in theſe qualifications. If He- 
rod could not have been ſatisfied without their bein 
condemned; why did he not baniſh them, or cauſe 
them to be kept in priſon? If they had been diſpoſed 
of in either way, he need not have been under ap- 
rehenſion of farther treachery ; nor need he have 
uſpected that the Romans would have eſpouſed their 
caule, and enabled them to have attacked him with 


an open force. 


The taking away their lives, therefore, ges fere. 
with ſuch an impetuous haſte, to gratfy rity cenſured. 
his own intemperate frenzy, was an out- 
rage of the molt impious and tyrannical kind. Nor 
is any thing to be urged in mitigation of the crime; 
nor could ignorance or want of experience be plead- 
ed; for Herod was well acquainted with the world, 
and of an ze to have exerciſed the calm diftates of 
his ſober reaſon. Nor does the long delay in the 
execution of the intended vengeance, in the lea! 
excule or palliate the crime; on the contrary, it 1s 
rather an aggravation of it: for if the deed had been 
done during the ſudden impulſe of an impetuous paſ- 
ſion, arifing from the preſent ſenſe of ſome atrocious 
injury, the enormity of the offence would have been 
in ſome degree extenuated. But when we reflect 
how long a time.he took to conſider on this daring 
violation of the laws of God and nature, and that at 
length he determined to perpetrate it, we ſhall be 
compelled to acknowledge, that the action muſt have 
ariſen from the moſt abandoned profligacy and de- 
pravity of heart, Herod, however, dur- Cruelty ts 
ing the remainder of his life, proved its bis «her 
— with this melancholy ſpeci- 
men; for he ſhewed no mercy on the reſt of his re- 
lations, even thoſe for whom he had formerly enter- 
tained the tendereſt affection: but the leſs compaſ- 
ſion was due to them, becauſe they deſerved the 
puniſhment they underwent : yet the cruelty of He- 
rod is not the leſs to be cenſured, as will appear in 
the courſe of the following pages. 
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Containing che HISTORY of REMARKABLE TRANSACTIONS, from the 


YEAR of the WORLD 3961, to 397g. 
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Hatred of the People to ANTIPATER. Arts em- 
bloyed by ANTIPATER to advance his Intereſt. 
He is counter-acted by SALOME, whom HEROD 
compels to marry ALEXAS. GLAPHYRA, and 
her Marriage-Portion, ſent back to ARCHELAUS 
her Father. Certain Contracts diſſolved by HEROD. 


þ 3 


1 
H E arts of Antipater having at antipater be- 
| length . — comes edious 
murder of the brothers, he con- . people. 
ceived that he had made a conſiderable progreſs to- 
wards his intended _ on the life of the father : 
but there were many obſtacles yet in his way; for 
though his ambition prompted him to proceed in the 
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moſt rapid manner, yet the natural order of things 
would not yield to the impetuoſity of his deſires. It 
is true that after the death of the princes, there was 
no immediate impediment between him and the 
crown; at leaſt he was freed from all fear or danger 
of other competitors; but he had one very great dif- 
ficulty to ſurmount, which was the implacable hatred 
that the people borc to him; to which was ſuper— 
added the enmity of the army, which he confidered 
as of more confequence than the other circumſtance, 
as princes depend upon their troops for a protection 
and defence againſt the inſurrections ariſing from 
faction and tumult. : 

He was himſelf, however, the occaſion 
of theſe misfortunes, by having, with an 
ennie al equal degree of folly and wickednels, 

name. . 7 . : 
| conſpired the deſtruction of the princes : 
but if the exerciſe of power would have ſatisfied his 
ambition, he ought to have been content; for though 
Herod fat on the throne, Antipater wan the atting 
governor, all affairs were committed to his manage- 
ment, and he was king in every thing but in name. 
The very crime for which he ought to have ſuffered 
death, was deemed an inſtance of his loyalty and re- 
gard; as if in taking away the lives of the princes, he 
had confulted the honour, welfare, and preſervation 
of the king: whereas, in fact, in the injury he did 
the ſons, he gratified his ill-will againſt the father; 
and his antipathy was of ſo rancorous a kind, that it 
was principally on account of the father that he enter- 
tained ſuch an inveterate malice towards them. In a 
word, Antipater conceived it would tend to promote 
his intereſt to complete the deſtruction of every per- 
fon who could either give evidence reſpetting his 
treaſon, prevent his carrying it into execution, or 
that might be able to aſſiſt Herod in the fruſtration of 
his deſigns; and as he ws now deeply embarked 
in the plot, he though would be dangerous 
for him to leave any part oi his intended deſign un- 
finiſhed. 

It is a fact that, after the death of Herod, he con 
fidercd the government as his own of courſe; but 
then he was apprehenſive of the danger that * 
ariſe from delay, becauſe that if, in the interim, his 
real deſigns ſhould by any means be made known to 
his father, his ruin would undoubtedly be completed. 
He concitiates For this reaſon he was exceedingly allt- 
the good. will duous to obtain the good opinion of his 
of his father's father's friends, which he courted by every 
mow. poſſible eivility he could ſhew them, by 
making preſents of great value, and by loading them 
with ſuch favours of every kind, as he thought would 
obviate any impreſſion they might have received to 
his diſadvantage : and he was particularly attentive 
to Saturninus, governor of Syria, and his brother, 
and other friends who reſided at Rome. He even 
conceived a hope of bringing over Salome to his in- 
tereſt. Now Antipater was a perſon of a moſt ſfingu- 
tar good addreſs, and admirably ſkilled in the art of 
. conferring an obligation; beſide that he exceeded 
almoſt every man exiſting, in a plauſibility of be- 
haviour which diſguiſed A real ſentiments of his 


Anti pater acts 
as king, Herod 


lamenting the ill fate that had attended 


22 — 
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mind: yet all the artifice of his conduct was inſuf. 
ficient to impoſe upon his aunt, Salome, who pene. 
trated the depth of bis deſigns; kept an attentive eye 
on all his motions, and countermined one artifice h 

another. He ſo managed affairs, that the daughter 
of Salome, the widow of Ariſtobulus, was eſpouſed 
to his uncle by the mother's fide, and the other 
daughter was married to Callæus; but neither of 
theſe connections, however artfully contrived, was 
ſufficient to diſguiſe the wickedneſs of his deſign, or 
to render him leſs odious than his complicated crimes 
deſerved he ſhould appear. 

During all this time Salome was moſt sene wn. 
difirattedly in love with Syllæus; but He- fents tonary 
rod recommended her to marry Alexas, N. 
in which he was ſeconded by the advice of the em. 

reſs Julia, who was, indeed, very peremptory with 

er not to att in oppoſition to this advice, unleſs ſhe 
was determined to forfeit the good opinion of her 
brother fox ever; as he had moſt ſolemnly ſworn, 
that if ſhe refuſed to accept of this match, he would 
never afterwards acknowledge her as his ſiſter. - Sa- 
lome having reflected on the affair, acknowledged 
that the advice they had given ought in reaſon to be 
complied with, and conſented to give her hand to 
Alexas. 

Soon after this event took place Herod 


- Herod ſends 
ſent Glaphyra, the widow of his fon Alex- Glarbyn 
ander, and the daughter of Archelaus, 28 

r. 


king of Cappadocia, home to her father, 
and with her he returned the fortune that had been 
received in marriage, that no complaint might ariſe 
with reſpett to pecuniary matters: and he gave par- 
ticular inſtrutiions that great care ſhould be * 
with regard to the education of his grand,-children. 
Now Glaphyra had borne two ſons to Alexander; 
and Berenice, the daughter of Salome, and wife of 
Ariſtobulus, had three ſons and two daughters. 

Herod would frequently addreſs his f ...:..z; 

. Pa Þ . Caules hu 
ſriends reſpecting theſe children, of whom gran!-chil- 
he would ſpeak with ſingular kindneſs, % tbe 

eſp uled. 
his own tons, and offering prayers to heaven that 
the children might be prevented from encountering 
the like misfortunes ; that as they grew in years they 
might increaſe in goodneſs, and live to confels the 
— that they were under to their parents. 
He propoſed that the eldeſt ſon of Alexander ſhould 
hereafter marry the daughter of his brother Phero- 
ras, and that the eldeſt ſon of Ariſtobulus ſhould wed 
the daughter of Antipater. He intended to give 
one of the daughters of Ariſtobulus to the ſon of An- 
tipater, and the ccher daughter to his own ſon Herod, 
whom he had by the daughter of the high-prielt ; for 
polygamy is allowable among our peopie. 
he chief view that Herod had in theſe Antipater 

intended alliances was founded in motives gebe 
of pity to the orphan children; fince he de. 
thought that theſe bonds of affinity would induce 
Antipater to treat them with a greater degree of hu- 
manity. But this intention fell ſhort of the propoſe 
effect, as Antipater now entertained no more regar : 
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for the children than he had heretofore done for their 

rents. In = the tenderneſs of Herod in this 
articular was ſo far from making a proper impreſſion 
upon Antipater, that, on the contrary, it increaſed 
his anger and — to the higheſt pitch. The 
reater the degree of favour the king ſhewed to theſe 
children on the one hand, the greater was Antipater's 
hatred to them on the other: in fact, he was afraid 
of what might hereafter happen, when they came to 
de of an age to aſſert their own rights; eſpecially if 
they ſhould be affiſted by Archelaus, and Pheroras, 
the tetrarch, whole ſon, A to the preſent ap- 

arance of things, would probably become the hul- 
fand of one of the daughters. 

Antipater, likewiſe, ſuffered no ſmall degree of 
mortification, from the conſideration of the compal- 
fon the people entertained for the fate of the unfor- 
tunate princes; the veneration in which they held 
their memory; and the rooted antipathy they bore 
for thoſe whom they conſidered as the authors of 
their ruin. He knew likewiſe the anxious wiſh of 
the populace, for an opportunity to expoſe him for 
his treacherous and murderous practices with regard 
44G, to his brothers. Nor was he leſs unhappy 
{es cernin in mind when he reflected that, according 
marriage con- to the preſent ſituation of affairs, his ne- 
_ phews had a very probable chance of ac- 
quiring a future ſhare in the government : nor could 
he deviſe any method to ſecure himſelf, but by pre- 
vailing on Herod to ſet aſide the marriage-contratts 
above-mentioned. He therefore made application 
for this purpoſe ; and, with ſome difficulty, obtained 
the favour; and likewiſe that the daughter of Ariſto- 
bulus ſhould be given in marriage to himſelf, and 
the daughter of Pheroras to his fon: and upon this 
m_ ormer plans of marriage were totally laid 
aſide. | 
Nanter of At this time king Herod had no leſs 
his wives and than nine wives: by the firſt he had his 
"_ {on Antipater ; the ſecond was the daugh- 
ter of Simon the high-prieſt, who bore him a ſon, 
that was called by the name of Herod ; the daughter 
of his own brother was the third; the fourth was his 
couſin german; but by theſe two he had no children; 
a woman of Samaria was the fifth, by whom he had 
two ſons, called Antipas and Archelaus, and a daugh- 
ter named Olympia, who afterwards became the wife 
of Joſeph, a relation of the king. The ſixth wife 
vas Cleopatra, of Jeruſalem, who was the mother of 
Herod and Philip, which latter received his educa- 
tion at Rome. Ballas was the name of the ſeventh 
wife, who made Herod the father of Phaſael ; the 
eighth was named Phædera; and the ninth Elpis, by 
which laſt he had two daughters, who received the 
names of Roxana and Salome. With regard to the 
two other daughters of Herod, the children of Ma- 
ramne, and ſiſters of Alexander and Ariſtobulus 
(thoſe who had been refuſed in marriage by Phero- 
ras), he ,wedded one of them to Antipater, the 
on of , his fiſter Salome; and the other to the ſon 
5 — brother Phaſael, as hath been already men- 
oned. | | 
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Ne EV ſecured in their Profeſſions and the Enjoy-" 


ment of their Liberties. The Death of ZAMHARIS, 
who leaves a virtuous Family. The Death of FA-; 
CIMUS, whoſe Son PHILIP is appointed General 
of the Army by King AGRIPPA. ; 


T this time Herod devoted his atten- y4.,oafeures 
tion to ſecure the country from the himſelf a 
incurſions of the Trachonites; for which Finne 
purpoſe he came to a reſolution to build . 
a large and extenſive village in the centre of the 
country; and to fortify it with a ſtrong garriſon, that 
might equally ſerve for the convenience of fallying 


forth on the enemy, or ſecuring that part of the coun- 


try from their inroads. 1 . 
At the time that Herod was projecting za, 


the above ſcheme, a perſon informed him leaves B 


that a certain Jew, named Zamaris, had * 
left the country of Babylon, attended by five hun- 


| dred horſemen, armed with bows and arrows, near 


a fifth part of whom were related to him; and that he 
had marched his troops over the river Euphrates, to- 
ſettle in the country adjacent to Daphne in Syria, 
where a caſtle name Valatha, not far from Antioch, 
had been given him by the governor Saturninus, as 
a place proper for his reſidence. 

On receiving this information, Herod „u ed 


| ſent to invite Zamaris, and all the people ty Hd © 


who attended him, to come into his part fertle in Bata« 
of the country, promiſing them the poſ- ** ? 
ſeflion of lands, and all other accommodations, in 
the diſtrict of Batanza, which bordered on the land 
of the Trachonites; together with an exemption from 
the payment of all duties, taxes and tributes, as well 
thoſe for their lands, as perſonal taxes, only on the 
condition of their protecting that quarter of the coun- 
try againſt the invaſions and inroads of the robbers 
and plunderers. Zamaris conſidering theſe terms as 
advantageous, was very well diſpoſed to accept the 
offer, which he accordingly did; and on the land. 
that Herod ſet apart for his accommodation, he erett- 
ed a number of forts, and built a town, to which he 
gave the name of Bathyra. Being ſettled in this fitu- 
ation, he not only protected the inhabitants from the 
incurſions of the Trachonites, but likewiſe main- 
tained the Jews from Babylon to Jeruſalem in the 
free exerciſe of their proteflions, agreeable to the 
prattice and duty prevalent among that people. 
Zamaris being thus: happily provided z m ;. * 
for, was joined by immenſe numbers of joined by 
thoſe among the Jews who made it a point ur Woe 
of principle to adhere to the religion and Ib 
laws of their anceſtors :| by this means the 
country was ſoon peopled to a degree that is ſcarcel 
to be conceived; and the immunities, rights and ad- 
vantages above-mentioned, the inhabitants were per- 
mitted to enjoy without diſpute or moleſtation, — 
ing the whole remaining part of the reign of He- 


4 H . rod: 


great confi- 


rod : it is true, that in the reign of Philip, who was 


his ſucceſſor, ſome {mall taxes were laid upon them; 
but theſe were of very ſhort continuance. In the 
Teign of Agrippa the Great, and in that of his ſon 
who ſucceeded him, by the ſame name, the taxes laid 
on them were very burdenſome ; nor were thoſe im- 

ſed by the Romans afterwards more favourable ; 
till, however, their perſonal freedom remained un- 
violated ; of all which more will be ſaid in the ſub- 
ſequent parts of this work. 


His death, The Babylonian, Zamaris, to whom the 
—_— command . above - mentioned had been 


4e. given by Herod, lived a long life, diſtin- 
guiſhed by the exerciſe of every virtue, and the ex- 
ertion of every law of honour; and dying, left his 
children in poſſeſſion of thoſe amiable qualities for 
which their father had been celebrated. Among theſe 
children was one named Jacimus, who was a man 
remarkable for his bravery, and he had the reputa- 
tion of being one of the moſt accompliſhed perſons 
of his age. This Jacimus ſerved among the guards 
of the ; 
vanced age, leaving behind him one ſon, named 


Philip, for whom king Agrippa conceived a great | 


eſteem, and made him general of his army, in re- 


ward of his ſingular valour, and the unexampled in- | 


tegrity of his condutt. 


— 


. AL 


The whole Care of the Government devolves on ANTI- 
 PATER. The Women devoted to the PHARI- 
SEES, refuſe to ſwear Allegiance to the King and 
to CASAR. The PHARISEES fined, and Pay- 
ment made by the Wife of PHERORAS. The 
Wife of PHERORA nformed againſt. He is 
adviſed to part with her, but abſolutely refuſes. 


HEROD forbids all Communication between AN- | 


TIPATER and his Mother. 


HILE the affairs of Herod were in 
the ſituation above-deſcribed, the 
dence in an- chief management and conduct of the 


Herod puts 


eſt regard, and placed the utmoſt confidence in his 


loyalty and affection. This truſt, however, Anti- 


ater abuſed in the moſt ſhocking manner : but he 


ad the art of diſguiſing the hypocriſy of his condutt | 
by ſuch crafty and ſpecious pretences, that Herod | 


aid the moſt implicit attention to all he ſaid, tak- 


ing it for granted that he would not deceive him in | 
_ circumſtance : ſo that the ſubtlety of his con- 
du 


Jutt did not render him leſs dangerous than the ex- 
ertion of his power. ; 
Tranſations ow, between Pheroras and Antipater 


between Phe- there was the utmoſt appearance of a cor- | 
roras and An- dial intimacy ; the former being deceived, | 
id and induced to be on friendly terms with | 


him, by the arts of the women, who were in the 


ings of Babylon; and died at a very ad- | 


began to think that there was ſome foundation — 
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faction of Antipater. Now Pheroras did not dare tg 
alt in oppoſition to the ſentiments of his wife, hig 


mother in — or his ſiſter; though in fact he had 


an utter averſion to them all, on account of the in. 
dignities they had heretofore offered to his virgin 
daughters. But it would have been a point of great 
imprudence to quarrel with people ſo neceſſary tg 
the principal buſineſs, who were likewiſe acquainted 
with ſo many ſecrets of importance, and conſequent] 

bound to keep thoſe of each other. Excluſive of all 
this, Antipater maintained the moſt intimate corref. 
pondence with them, both on his own account and 
on that of his mother; for between theſe women there 
was a moſt perfett coincidence both of ſentiment 
and condutt. 

At this time, however, there were fre- run. 
quent quarrels about trifles, between Phe- combination 
roras and Antipater; but this happened between the 
chiefly at the inſtance of Salome, who E esadcut. 
was perpetually exciting their jealouſies of each 
other. Salome was exceedingly well informed of 
the nature of the plot from the —— to the end; 
and had nearly reſolved in her own mind to make a 
diſcovery to Herod of the whole conſpiracy. Noy 
at this time the conſpirators had obſerved that their 
meetings were watched, that their correſpondence 
was ſuſpected to be carried on in a myſterious man- 
ner, and that the king was jealous of, and diſpleaſed 
with their proceedings: wherefore they Cautionofthe 
had a conference together, and reſolved conſpiraton. 
that, for the future, their meetings ſhould not be held 
in ſo public a manner, but that they would pretend 
to have diſputed and quarrelled, and would fre- 
quently mention each other with diſreſpe& in com- 
pany; but particularly when Herod himſelf was 
within their hearing, or any other perſon whom they 
ſuppoled would carry the news to the king : and this 


vas to be the conſtant rule of their condudt; but the 


plot was to be privately carried on as if no ſuch agree- 
ment had taken place. It hath been before obſerved, 
that Salome was privy to the whole contrivance, all 
the-ſteps of which ſhe had traced from its beginning 
to its preſent ſtate, through every part of its progreſs. 
Her method was, that as ſoon as ſhe had Salome dite 
gleaned anyintelligence bywhich ſhe could vnde n. 


8 inflame the quarrel, ſhe carried it immedi- . 
8 public buſineſs was in effect in the hands 
of Antipater, for whom Herod entertained the great- | 


ately to her brother, and made ſuch additions to the 
tale as her preſent. invention could ſupply. She uſed- 
to relate to him every circumſtance of the correſpon- 
dence hey held; reported the ſubſtance of their 
ſecret conlultations, and adviſed Herod to take pro- 
per 2 for his ſecurity; for that there could be no 
doubt but his life was in imminent danger. With re- 
gard to their quarrels and opprobrious language when 
they were in the preſence of other company, ſhe 
ſaid that theſe were only artifices to blind the eyes of 
others; for that when they were by themſelves they 
were extreme good friends, though undoubtedly 


| enemies to thoſe to whom ſhe wiſhed that friendſhip 


might be — a ſecret. In a word, what diſcoveries 
ſhe made loſt nothing in the relation: ſhe carrie 
every circumſtance to her brother; who, by this time, 


what 
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what ſhe advanced; but Herod concealed his ſenti- 
ments with great care; nor did he give implicit 
credit to every thing that his ſiſter ſaid, for he was 
not unacquainted that her diſpolition was ſufficiently 
malicious to make an exaggerated report of every 
thing that ſhe had heard. 

Deſcriptive The ladies of Herod's court were ex- 
chatter of tremely devoted to a ſect of men among 
the Phariſees. the Jews who took a fingular pride in 
what they deemed legal righteouſneſs, and were very 
oſtentatious of Deng thought more holy than other 
people. This ſect bore the name of Phariſees : 
they were an aſſuming and artful ſet of men, equally 
remarkable for their cunning and arrogance ; and 
being inſtigated by no ſmall ſhare of vanity and pride, 
they made no ſcruple of aftronting kings, and of 
deſpiſing all Kinds of regal authority. It may not 
be improper to give. an inſtance of this. 


— When the whole body of the Jewiſh peo- 
giance, and plc received orders to take an oath of fide- 
+ —qon ity to Herod and to Czfar, theſe people, 


to the number of above ſeven thouſand, 
alone refuſed to comply with the injunction. Some 
time afterwards a fine was levied upon them for this 
They are te- refuſal; upon which the wife of Phero- 
ate to be ras paid the money for them. Now it hap- 
popes. pened that the Phariſees had acquired a 
Their predic= reputation for the ſpirit of prophecy ; and 
wy the people believed that they received 
the ſpecial aſſiſtance of divine revelation : in return, 
3 for the by ular Tony that had yoo done 
them in paying the fine, they propagated a report 
that the Kingdom ſhould be —.— from Herod 
and his family, to the iſſue of the princeſs and her 
huſband Pheroras. This circumſtance coming to 
the knowledge of Salome, ſhe immediately intimat- 
edit to the king, and informed him what arts of bri- 
bery and corruption had been made uſe of in order 
to procure ſuch a prediction. 
Seme of the Hereupon a ſtrict ſearch and 2 
OR put was made, in conſequence of which ſeve- 
ral Phariſees were apprehended, and put 
to death, as having been the chief abettors of the 
ſeditious prophecy ; and among theſe was Bagoas 
the eunuch, and a youth named Carus, who was a 
articular favourite of Herod, on account of the 
ingular beauty and elegance of his perſon. Exclu- 
live of theſe, ſeveral perſons belonging to Herod's 
own family were convicted of being concerned in 
the conſpiracy : and theſe convictions aroſe from the 
teſtimony of the Phariſees themſelves. Now, pre- 
vIOus to this, the Phariſees had flattered Bagoas that 
he ſhould be conſidered as the parent and benefattor 
of the prince that was hereafter to fill the throne : 
they predicted too, that the new king ſhould be proſ- 
perous 1n all his undertakings, and that the govern- 
ment ſhould be eſtabliſhed in his family by the per- 
petuity of a race of legal deſcendants. 
The wiſe of Within a little while after the Phariſees 
nos ac had been tried, convicted and executed, 
Herod cauſed a number of his friends to 
be ſummoned in council, before whom he exhibited 
complaint againſt the wife of Pheroras, in which it 
A | | 


| Syllzus, the Arabian, who had 


Ly * 


was alledged, that * it was owing to her counſel and 
advice that his brother had rejected the offer of the 
royal virgins to him in marriage, in fo contemptu- 
ous a manner as he had done; that r to all 
law, and in a moſt unnatural manner, ſhe had, to 
the utmoſt of her power, promoted a quarrel be- 
twixt brethren, not only by her words, but by her 
actions: that ſhe had taken part with the obftinate 
and rebellious Phariſees, by diſcharging for them the 
fine which Herod himſelf had ordered them to pay: 
and that ſhe was, in a greater or leſs degree, concern- 
ed in the whole conſpiracy.” For theſe ol avi. 
reaſons Herod was of opinion that Phero- fes Pheroras 
ras would but att agreeable to his duty, divorce his 
if he were to diſmiſs ſo abandoned a wo- 
man, one that had fomented ſuch differences between- 
thoſe who were nearly related : and this he thought 
ought to be done without farther difficulty or intrea- 
ty; eſpecially as affairs were now advanced to ſuch 
a length, that Herod would never hereafter acknow- 
ledge Pheroras for his brother, if he did not difown 
that woman for his wife. | 
Pheroras could not but be very ſenſibly which he te- 
affected by what Herod advanced on this fuſes to c- 
occaſion : but nevertheleſs he made. a br * 
public declaration, that though he was villing to pay 
all poſſible duty and reſpett to his prince and brother, 
yet he could not entertain the leaſt thoughts of aban- 
doning his wife ; that nothing in the world ſhould in- 
duce him to part with her, and that death itſelf was 
preferable to the idea of living without her. This 
refuſal gave great uneaſineſs to Herod ; but for the 
reſent he concealed his reſentment, and contented 
himſelf with enjoining Antipater and his mother not 
to have any correſpondence with Pheroras, and for- 
bidding the ladies of the court to indulge themſelves 
in their accultomed converſations. They readily + 
romiſed to pay obedience to the order of the king; 
ut nevertheleſs met privately, and conferred in t 
uſual manner: and Antipater and Pheroras were 
more frequent in converſation than ever. A report 
was propagated at this time, that a love-intrigue ſub- 
ſiſted between Antipater and the wife of Pheroras; 
and that their acquaintance and connettion was pro- 


moted by the mother of Antipater. 


The offence that Herod had taken at the antipater js 


conduct of Antipater, and the reſentment ſent to Rome 


that he had expreſſed againſt it, began now * Hees. 

to give him great uneaſineſs; and apprehenſive of 
what might happen, in caſe the king's anger ſhould 
increaſe, he immediately wrote to his friends at 
Rome to procure him an order to wait upon Cæſar 
without loſs of time. This favour being granted, 
Herod diſmiſſed Antipater, loaded with preſents of, 
great value, and likewiſe with his laſt will and teſta- 
ment, in which Antipater was declared his ſucceſſor; 
and in caſe of his death the government was to de- 
ſcend to his ſon Herod, whoſe mother was the daugh- 


ter of the high-prieſt. 


At this period went hkewiſe to Rome $yllews 
left unper- charged with 
formed ſome affairs which Cæſar had com- veatcnable 
manded him to tranſat, When Syllæus ee. 
i was 
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was at Rome, Antipater accuſed him before Cæſar, 
in the ſame manner that Nicolaus had heretofore 
done. He was likewiſe accuſed by Aretas, with 
having, contrary to his will and command, put to 
death, at Petra, ſeveral perſons of unqueſtionable 
character, among whom were Sohemus, a man diſ- 
tinguifhed by the eminence of his virtue, and Taba- 
tus, a ſervant of Cæſar. The following were the 
W 338 of the affair. Among the num- 


the intended 
alſaſſina ion of 


he ing. rinthian, in whom the king repoſed a ver 


great degree of confidence. Syllzus of- 
fered this perſon a conſiderable ſum of money to kill 
the king, and the affair had ſo far proceeded that 
they were come to an agreement. Now Syllæus 
Having told the particulars of this intended aſlaſſi- 
nation to Tabatus, he repaired to the king with the 
intelligence of it. Hereupon the Corinthian was 
immediately put to the torture; and being ſtrictly 
queſtioned reſpetting the deſign, he at length ac- 
knowledged it, and charged two Arabians with being 
concerned in the plot, one of whom was a perſon 
af very diſtinguiſhed rank, and the other a man in 
whom Syllzus repoſed the utmoſt confidence. Theſe 
parties 4 put to the torture, they acknow- 
edged that they had come thither with a view to urge 
the Corinthian to carry his intended deſign into exe- 
cution, and alfo to give him their aſſiſtance if it 
ſhould be found neceſſary. Informations being taken 
of all that was faid, Herod tranſmitted them to Sa- 
turninus, and he ſent them to Rome, where the affair 
was to be further inquired into, and the merits of it 
finally determined. ; 


r. IV. 


PHERORAS being ſent to his Government, makes 
an Oath that he will not return during the Life of 
HEROD. HEROD being taken ill, ſends for 
PHERORAS, who apologizes for his Non-attend- 
ance on account of his Oath, Sickneſs and Death of 
PHERORAS. Inquiry concerning his Death, and 
Proceedings inconſeguence of it. 


HR D finding that Pheroras had ſo 
much tenderneſs for his wife, that 
he was obſtinately reſolved not to re- 
nounce her, gave orders that he ſhould return imme- 
diately to his government; and this he did with great 
readinels; but was ſo much chagrined at the manner 
W of his being diſmiſſed, that he folemnly 
ſwore he would never come back while 
the king lived; and he held his reſolution firmly; for 
1 ſoon afterwards taken ill, ſent for Phe- 
roras to pay him a viſit, and receive ſome neceſſary 
ſecret inſtructions previous to his death: but the 
latter declined his attendance, ſaying that he was 
bound by a ſolemn oath, which he could not think of 
violating. Herod, however, ſtill retained a very 


Pheroras re- 
tires to his 
government. 


* 


er of Herod's guards was a certain Co- 
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rod, requeſting that a careful inquiry 


— 


. 


tender affection for his brother, as will appear hy 
the following circumſtance; for Pheroras being in 
his turn ſeized with a fit of ſickneſs, the king vent, 
without the ceremony of an invitation, to pay him a 
viſit. Pheroras dying of this diſorder, bug Pk, 
the king ifſued orders that his body ſhould roras, and his 
be carned to Jeruſalem, where it was in- honourable 
terred ina very diſtinguiſhed manner. n N. 
Antipater was at this time at Rome: but this mil. 
fortune was productive of great miſchiefs to him; for 
in a courle of time the divine juſtice ſummoned him 


to a full account for the death of his brothers. T ſhall 


next relate, in the proper order, all the particulars 
reſpetting this affair, as they will tend to prove an ex. 
ample to mankind ; and may ſerve as a caution to 
after ages, for perſons to conduct themſelves, in 
every event of life, agreeable to the rules of virtue, 
and the ſtrict laws of juſtice. 

After the death of Pheroras, two of his 
freemen, of the Trachonite nation, for 
whom he had conceived a very fingular 
regard, made earneſt application to He- 


The Tracho- 
nites requeſt 
an inquiry to 
be made con- 
cerning the 
death of Phe. 


might be made into the cauſe and man- 
ner of their maſter's death; and if it appeared to have 
been the conſequence of any unfair prattices, that 
ample vengeance might be taken on thoſe to whole 
arts he had fallen a ſacrifice. They acquainted He- 
rod (who paid a very particular attention to all they 
advanced) that on the evening in which Pheroras was 
ſeized with his illneſs, he had ſupped with his wife, 
when a mixed liquor was given him, that ſeemed to 
have a particularly diſagreeable taſte, and was ex- 
tremely nauſeous to him on the firſt ſwallowing of it. 
They ſaid that this was carried to him by peath of Phe. 
an Arabian woman, and that it was diſ- ror cauſed 

uiſed under the name of a love-potion ; * = 

ut was, in fatt, a moſt ſubtle poiſon ; and in the pre- 
paration of ſuch draughts theſe women excel all 
others in the univerſe. On inquiry it appeared that 
the woman on whom this crime was charged was the 
intimate friend and confident of Syllzus's miſtrel: 
and that the mother and ſiſter of Pheroras's wife ha 
been to her to prepare the poiſon ; and that they re- 
turned from her but the very day preceding that on 
which the fatal draught was edminiſered. 

Herod was fo agitated with paſſion at 
the hearing of this melancholy tale, that 
he gave immediate orders for a number 
of women, thoſe who were free, as well 
as ſlaves, to be put to the torture, The 
bore their ſufferings for a conſiderable time, and no 
diſcovery was made; but at length one of them, in 
the extremity of her pain, made an exclamation 10 
the following purport: Would to God that the 
mother of Antipater was now in my ſituation ; for 
that wicked woman hath been the cauſe of this ex- 
treme diſtreſs that we ſuffer.” Herod conceiving 
that he had now a clue to guide him in his inquiries, 
immediately came to a . nor to ſearch the whole 
affair to the bottom. In purſuance of this deſign 


Several wo- 
men being put 
to the torture, 
the female 
conſpiracy i 
diſcovered. 


he learnt every particular of the intrigue, dived _ 
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the whole myſtery of their management, and acquired 
a knowledge of the particulars that paſſed at all their 
ſecret meetings, conſultations and cabals. He now 
heard the ſubſtance of ſeveral diſcourſes which had 

ſed between himſelf and Antipater, which were 
ubjects of common converſation among the women, 


who were even acquainted with the circumſtance of 


his having given a talent to keep ſecret ſome parti- 
cular affairs from the knowledge of Pheroras. Theſe 
female evidences farther mentioned the hatred which 
Antipater entertained for his father, and that, in 
converſation with his mother, he would very fre- 
ently ſay, “ I believe the old fellow will never 
tie.” Yet at this period Antipater himſelf was fo far 


advanced in years, that if the government had then 


deſcended to him, he could not have expected any 
reat, or long-continued enjoyment of it: beſides, 
there were ſo many children and grand-children, that 
his proſpett of ſucceeding to the throne was at beſt 
but very remote and uncertain: and, as affairs were 
at that time ſituated, in caſe himſelf was to die, the 
right of ſucceeding to the throne would remain with 
his brother, and not with his ſon. The evidences 
farther ſaid, that it was a common practice with An- 
tipater to cenſure his father for his cruelty and inhu- 
manity to his own ſons; and fay that his barba- 
rities went ſuch lengths, that he himſelf was obliged 
to go to Rome, and Pheroras to retire to his own 
1 by way of conſulting their perſonal 
alety. 5 
8 As this account correſponded, in almoſt 
Doris, mother every particular, with what Herod's ſiſter 


CONES RS heretofore informed him of, he made 
ace, — DO farther doubt or ceremony with regard 


to the giving orders reſpetting Doris, the 
mother of Antipater, who was now conſidered as 
convicted of the moſt material part of the treaſon: 
directions were therefore given that ſhe ſhould be 
immediately ſtripped of all her jewels, which were of 
very conſiderable value, and turned out of the pa- 
lace; and theſe orders were punctually complied 
with. Reſpecting the women of the we of Phe- 
roras, the king behaved in a more favourable manner 
to them, in conſequence of the information they had 
given. 
Plot of Anti- No degree of evidence was now wanting 
33 2 11 but that 1 the 

„charge reſpecting his condutt which ap- 
2 to criminate him in the higheſt degree, and to 
e the leaſt worthy of forgiveneſs, aroſe from the 
confeſſion of a Samaritan likewiſe named Antipater, 
who held an office of truſt under the other Antipater. 
This man, excluſive of other charges againſt his 
maſter, declared that he had left a moſt venomous 
poiſon in the hands of Pheroras, to be adminiſtered 
to the king during the abſence of Antipater, when 
els ſuſpicion would attend the perpetration of the 
deed. The informer declared that this poiſon was 
brought from Egypt, by a perſon named Antiphilius, 
a friend of Antipater, whoſe uncle Theudion, the 
brother of Doris, his mother, ſent it to Pheroras, 
3 committed it to the care of his wife. 

0. 16, 
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Hereupon Herod ſent for the widow of EN 
Pheroras, in order to examine her reſpect- 1 4 
ing the particulars. of the affair; ſhe con- * ue: 
felled the circumſtance, and pretended as if ſhe 
would go and fetch the potion? but threw herſelf 
from one of the galleries of the patace into the court ; 
but happening to fall on her feet, the hurt ſhe re- 
ceived did not prove mortal. As ſoon as ſhe was 
tolerably well recovered, Herod again ſent for her, 
and promiſed pardon both to herſelf, and ever 
branch of her family, on condition that they wool 
make an ample diſcovery of the whole truth : but he 
threatened that, if either through obſtinacy, or any 
other cauſe whatever, they ſhould ſecrete any part 
of the intended plot, he would puniſh them in the 
ſevereſt manner. Hereupon the widow of Pheroras 
made a ſolemn oath that ſhe would relate the whole 
affair, with all its circumſtances ; nor ſeek to conceal + 
a ſingle particular; and it was the prevailing opinion 
that ſhe did not — her word. The particulars 
of her ſtory, addreſſed to Herod, were as follows: 

The poiſon in queſtion was brought Her ne 
out of Egypt by 1 where it had doo, which is 
been prepared by a brother of his, who confirmed by 

ractiſed as a 17 1 It was purchaſed * _ 

y Antipater, for the purpoſe of deſtroying your 
majeſty. It was delivered by Theudion to Pheroras, 
who committed it to my care. Some time afterwards, 
when my huſband fell ill, he was ſo deeply impreſſe 
with a ſenſe of your kind and generous behaviour, 
in the friendly viſit you were kind enough to mak 
him on that occaſion, that he ſent for me to atten 
him, and addrefled me as follows : * Antipater has 
ſeduced me to be concerned in a moſt horrid and in- 
human plot to poiſon both my brother and his father, 
Now I am ia Chagas with fo deep a ſenſe of the 
king's unalterable regard and tenderneſs to me, and 
of my own ſituation as one on the verge of eternity; 
that I am determined, by the bleſſing of God, not to 
depart this life loaded with the guilt and infamy of 
having been concerned in a conſpiracy big with ſuch 
aggravated enormity: therefore, I charge you, let 
the poiſon be immediately brought hither and thrown 
into the fire in my preſence.” On his giving theſe 
directions, I inſtantly fetched the poiſon, and dif. 
poſed of it as he had commanded me; exceptin 
only a very ſmall quantity of it, which I reſerve 
for my own uſe, in caſe it ſhould happen, that after 
the death of my huſband, I ſhould reduced to 
ſuch an unhappy ſituation, as to think of having re- 
courle to fo deſperate an alleviator of my pains.” 

Having ſaid this, ſhe produced the remainder of 
the poiſon, which was contained in a box, and ſub- 
mitted it to the examination of all preſent. Not 
long after this, the mother of N and like- 
wiſe one of his brothers, were put to the tortu 
and confirmed ſome circumſtances that had been 
advanced by the wife of Pheroras, particularly that 
reſpecting the box of poiſon. An accuſation was 
likewiſe exhibited againſt one of the king's wives, 
who was the daughter of the high-prieſt; but ſhe 
n not a ſingle circumſtance. Notwithſtand- 
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Herod di- Ing this, Herod totally diſclaimed and 
—— dicharged her, and ſtruck her ſon, who 
his wives was likewiſe named Herod, out of his 
herits bis fon, Will, though he had deſigned him for his 


ſucceſſor, in caſe of the death of Anti- 
Rater previous to his own. He likewiſe depoſed 
rom -the office of high-prieſt his father-in-law, 
Simon, the ſon of — and promoted to that 
dignity, in his ſtead, Matthias of Jeruſalem, the ſon 
of Theophilus. f 

Conſeflion of In the mean time there arrived from 
Bathyllus,and Rome, Bathyllus, one of the freemen of 


accufation of Antipater: and this man being put to the 
and Philip, torture, acknowledged that he had brought 
ſans of Herod. poiſon to Pheroras, and the mother of An- 


tipater, which was intended to be uſed in caſe what 
had formerly been provided ſhould fail. About this 
time Herod received a number of letters from Rome: 
but theſe were all ſent by the contrivance and di- 
rettion of Antipater, and the management of his 
friends, whom he gratified by preſents, and in other 
ways, for the ſhare they had in this buſinefs. Theſe 
letters were filled with remarks on the freedom taken 
on all occaſions by Archelaus' and Philip, in their 
converſation reſpetting Herod, with whom, it was 
inſinuated, they took great liberties reſpetting the 
murder of Alexander and Ariſtobulus, for whoſe 
unhappy fate they pretended to have the moſt ge- 
nerous compaſſion: and ſuggeſting that themſelves 
were now onl Ss , 990 in order to be 
treated with the ſame ſeverity as thoſe who had 
hitherto fallen ſacrifices to the reſentment of the 
king. Now theſe things (as hath been hinted above) 
all aroſe from the contrivance of Antipater, who 
managed the whole buſineſs; and in order to put a 
lauſible face on the affair, wrote complimentary 
etters on this occaſion to Herod. In theſe letters 
he infinuated that the young men were of warm diſ- 
poſitions, and therefore, perhaps, the more excul- 
able, though they had not behaved or converſed 
with ſo much caution 2 reſpett as might have 
been wiſhed and expetted: and the letters contained 
much other matter to a ſimilar purpoſe. 
Antipater had ſought to obtain a num- 


Inſtance of a N. , 
Antipater's ber of friends at court, by writing oblig- 
uopopuberity- ing letters, and diſtributing to the amount 


of three hundred talents in preſents. Now it was a 
circumſtance deemed very extraordinary, that, in 
the ſpace of ſeven months (for the inquiry had been 
going on during all that time), Antipater ſhould 
never receive the leaſt intimation of the buſineſs in 
hand: but ſo great was the care taken to watch and 
guard all the avenues of the palace, and ſo univer- 
ial the ill-will that the people bore to Antipater, that 
not a man was to be found who choſe to riſque his 
own ſafety, by nc. Jay the neceſſary information 
to prevent his deſtruttion. . ; 


— 


. . 
Letters paſs between HEROD and ANTIPATER. 
Tze latter receives Intelligence of the Death of PHE- 


| return. 
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RORAS. ANTIPATER proceeds to SEBASTE, 


where the People receive him only with Curſes and 
Imprecations. 


[LETTERS having been ſent to the | 
king from Antipater, intimating that 75 
he was on the point of adjuſting his buſi- pate, baden 
neſs at Rome, and making proper prepa- fntun 
rations for his return, Herd ſent him, 
way of anſwer, a complaiſant and artful letter, in 
which he adviſed him, by all means, to make what 
expedition he could towards home, left, during his 
ablence, any thing ſhould happen that might prove 
diſagreeable to him. This letter contained not à 
ſingle word that might tend to make him uncaſy 
other than a few reflettions on the conduct of hi; 
mother; but he ſaid that all diſputes would be caſily 
adjuſted on his arrival. Herod's letter was likewiſe 
replete with profeſſions ofkindneſs and friendſhip, ap- 
8 that if wor 7 hong ſuppoſed any artiſice 
ad been uſed, he might have delayed his journey 
and then it was doubtful if he might not have ma e 
intereſt at Rome, to have got Herod removed from 
the Cm and himſelf eſtabliſhed in his place, 

The letter from Herod came to the 
hands of Antipater, while he was at Ci- informed of 
licia, on his journey; and when he ar- the death of 
rived at Tarentum he received other let- ene, 
ters, giving him advice of the death of Pheroras, a 
circumſtance that gave him great uneaſineſs, not on 
account of any affection that he bore to the deceaſed, 
but becauſe the poiſoning of the king, which the 
other had engaged for, had failed. When he came 
as far as Celenderis, a city of Cilicia, the guilt of 
his conſcience, or rather the fear of puni ment, 
made him heſitate if he ſhould proceed forwards, or 
The odium that had been caſt on his mo- 
ther's charatter hurt his mind; and debating with 
his friends on the fituation of affairs, they were di- 
vided in opinion how he ought to act. Some thought 
it would be prudent to wait a while, and fee what 
would be the event; while others conceived it might 
be right to advance with all poſſible expedition, as 
they made not the leaſt doubt but that, on his ap- 
pearance, he would be able fully to juſtify his con- 
dutt. They urged that it was nothing but his abſence 
that gave his enemies ſo great an advantage over 
him, by affording them an opportunity of propa- 

ating a number of idle reports. Being determined 

y thoſe arguments, he continued his journey to 
Sebaſte, the port which Herod had built, at a moſt 
enormous expence, in honour of Cæſar. 

The fate of Antipater began now to be is in recep- 
predicted by the people in general. He, tion by the 
who when he went Fo home, was at- Perle. 
tended by the hleſſings of the public, the moſt fervent 
vows being offered for his proſperity, had not now 
a ſingle perſon to bid him welcome, or to pay him 
the _ that was due to his rank: on the con- 
trary, the multitude combined to heap curſes on his 
head; the people univerſally imploring Heaven to 
avenge the death of his brothers by the puniſhment 
of the murderer, 

CHAP. 


Antipater is 


Lam.” 


Chap. VI. ] 


C 
UDAS and MATTHIAS inveigh againſt the Gol- 


den Fagle. They, with forty others, taken Priſoners. | 


They juſtify their Conduct, but . in Bonds to 
FERICHO. MATTHIAS depoſed, and FOLAR 
advanced in his ſtead. . The Ringleaders of the Sedi— 
tion burnt alive. HEROD ſends for SALOME 
and ALEXAS. A horrid Order given by HEROD. 


H ER OD being taken extremely ill, 


— made his will, and — through 
bone particu= the aſperſions of Antipater, loſt all good 


lars of his 
will, 


opinion of Archelaus and Philip, he ap- 
pointed, his youngeſt ſon to ſucceed him. 
He bequeathed a thouſand talents to Cæſar, and 
fre hundred more to Julia the empreſs, his children, 
friends and frecmen. To his ſiſter Salome he be- 
queathed a large fortune, in conſideration of her un- 
ceaſing affection for him; and the reſt of his poſſeſ- 
fions, in money, lands and revenues, he left to his 
ſons and grand-children. Herod was now on the 
verge of ſeventy years of age, and as his illneſs in- 
crealed greatly, his recovery was deſpaired of: he 
was exceedingly paſſionate and furious, and his diſ- 
poſition was ſo much ſoured by his illneſs, that it 
was impoſſible to do any thing which would afford 
him ſatisfaction. In fact, what gave him the moſt 
uneaſineſs was his own pride, in conſequence of an 
idea which he entertained that the people had taken 
an antipathy to him, and hated him to ſuch a degree 
as to take ſatisfaction in whatever made him un- 
happy: and he was rather confirmed in this opinion 
than otherwiſe, by a diſturbance which happened 
during his illneſs, occaſioned by the inſtigations and 
artful management of certain men of eminent diſ- 
tinction, who took the lead in the affairs; of which 
the following are the particulars: 

Among the Jews there were two men 


Sedition raile J 

el by Judas who had acquired a ſingular degree of 

and Matthias. . * . * 
reputation, for their diſtinguiſhed know- 


iedge in general, and their ſingular ſkill in the prac- 
tice of the law in particular. Theſe perſons were 
likewiſe very great favourites with the people, in 
conſequence of the care they took in educating their 
children in the knowledge and practice of their 
leveral duties, and the profeſſions for which the 
were intended, to which the preceptors devoted al- 
moſt the whole of their time. The names of theſe 
men were Judas, the ſon of Sariphæus, and Mat- 
thias, the ſon of Margolothus. Theſe two eminent 
erſons had no ſooner received information that the 
ing's friends deſpaired of his life, than they imme- 
diately imprefled the young men with an idea. of 
letting about the buſineſs of reformation: adviſed 
them to deſtroy all theſe new erettions and ſtruc- 
tures which Herod had cauſed to be built, contrary 
to the ancient laws of the country; and they aſſured 


them, that they ſhould infallibly meet with an ample 
8 | 
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weight, and immenſe value, which was 
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reward, if they approved themſelves valiant cham- 
ions in defence of the truth: they adviſed them 
ikewiſe to reflect, that all the diſturbances and con- 


| tentions which had happened in the royal 2 as 
ing 


well as the deſperate diſeaſe under which the 
laboured, were ſimply denunciations of the divine 
vengeance againſt him for having violated the anti- 
ent cuſtoms: and this point was particularly inſiſted - 
on by Judas and Matthias. 3 
Among others, a ſingular inſtance of The, die 
ſuperſtitious magnificence was the dedica- the prope ew 
tion of a golden eagle, of extraordinary bell down the: 
golden eagle. 
placed over the portal of the temple. Now this be- 
ing clearly contrary to the directions contained in 
our laws, which poſitively prohibit the == of ſuch or- 
namental figures in ſuch ſituations, Judas and Mat- 
thias adviſed their followers to pull down the eagle, 
in an addreſs to the following purport : We con- 
feſs that it will be an enterpriſe attended with ſome 
danger; but an honourable death is to be preferred 
to a life of ignominious eaſe. You cannot forfeit 
your lives in any way that will redound more to your 
credit, than in the aflertion of the laws and rites of 
your country, which will immortalize your names. 
If this diſtinction be not ſought for, the brave and 
the ignoble will be equally undiſtinguiſhed in the 
ſame common grave: wherefore perſons of unſullied 
honour, and ſuperior virtue, would act well even to 
court death, which is but a common fate, by ſeeking 
—— it; 
and thus depart from a trouble ſome world with fatiC. 
faction. The dread of mortality, and even the pain 
of dying are taken away, when a man departs this 
life in the conſciouſneſs that he has atted a proper- 
part in it, and he at once tranſmits both the fame 
and the reward of his actions to thoſe that may ſuc- 
ceed him.” 
This addreſs was no ſooner ended than I j, yearoyed 
a report was ſpread of the death of the by the popu. 
king; which added to what they had juſt l. | 
heard, had ſuch an effect upon the people, that the 
were animated in the higheſt degree, and thoug 
is was now noon-day, they got upon the portal, pul- 


led down the eagle, and cut it to pieces with their- 


axes, in the preſence of an immenſe number of 
ſpectators who were aſſembled in the temple. The 
news of this outrage had no ſooner reached Herod's 
commander in chief, than he aſſembled a large body 
of troops, and haſtened away to the ſpot, to prevent 
the perpetration of farther miſchief; though, in fact, 
he found what had happened to be much leſs con- 


| fiderable than he had imagined. When he came to 


the ſpot there was no appearance of an enemy to be 
ſeen, except a rabble of people might be deemed 
ſuch, who had neither arms, nor were under diſci- 
pline, and were eaſily diſperſed, on the firſt attack 
made upon them: the leaders, however, Judas and 
Matthias, with about forty of their adherents, main- 
tained their ground, as they made it a point of 
honour not to fly on this occaſion, 

| Theſe 
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ö pony Theſe being immediately taken into 
tkenims Cuſtody, were condutted to Herod, who 
1 cuitoly, ans demanded of them how they dared to 

Tae. by commit ſuch an outrage upon the ſacred 


figure of the eagle; on which they made a 
reply in ſubſtance as follows:“ We have for a con- 
ſiderable time pal entertained thoughts of this af. 


carrying it into execution, we conceive that we have 
ated as men of honour and ſpirit ought to have 
done. As to the deed we have done, it was in aſſer— 
tion of the honour of Almighty God, in purſuance 
of that great teacher whoſe — we are proud to 
be thought. We beſeech you, Sir, not to deem it 
an act worthy your aſtoniſhment, if we have given 
a preference to the laws which were tranſmitted to 
us by Moſes, and which he received from God him- 
ſelf, to any other laws or commands whatſoever. We 
cannot conceive of ourſelves as ſufferers for any cri- 
minal action; but for having done our duty, and 
: obeyed the dictates of our conlciences: and, in a 
a cauſe of this kind, we are ready to ſubmit to death, 
N or to any other puniſhment that may be inflicted.” 
It was evident that in all they ſaid and did reſpetting 
this matter, there was a — correſpondence be- 
tween their ſentiments and actions, and that they 
were as ready to abide the conſequence as they had 
been to tranſact the deed. 

Soon after this Herod ſent them in bonds 
to Jericho, where he convened a large 
aſſembly of the Jews, and being himſelf 

at this time very much indiſpoſed by illneſs, he 
was Carried into the council-room in a chair, where 
1 he made the following ſpeech on the occaſion: You 
. are not inſenſtble of the unabating ardor, and un- 
j wearied pains with which I have conſulted the in- 


They are ſent 
bound to 
Jericho. 


tereſt of the public: you know that at an immenſe 
charge, I have re- conſtructed the temple, for the ac- 
commodation of the people: a work which, in the 
ſpace of an — and twenty-five years, the 
whole race of the Aſmo an family were unable to 
accompliſh. You are appriſed that I did not only 
rebuild this fabric, but endowed it, and enriched it 
with ornaments, and preſented it with ample dona- 
tions, correſpondent with the magnificence of the 
work: yet at length, when I conceived that, after 
my deceaſe, my memory would have been preferved 
by the diſtinguiſhed ſplendor of ny works, and that 
the good offices I had done would have perpetuated 
my glory, I am inſulted while * or benefits 
conferred, indignities are offered: the people are 
witneſſes of the affronts given to me at noon ay 
the gifts and ornaments I have beſtowed on the 
— are torn from thence: and ſacrilege 
is the conſequence of a pre- determined malicious 
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* We need not wonder that the vengeance of heaven ſhould fall 
uncommonly heavy upon this monſter of barbarity and wickedneſs, 
when we refle& on the many enormous crimes he had been guilty 
of during his government; among which we may reckon his mur- 


dering, foon after the birth of Chriſt, “ all the children that were 


fair, and having at length come to a reſolution of | 


proceeding: but it is not to me ſo much as to — 
that the affront p — Go, 

The principal people of the council, unab| 5 
judge how far Herod might be tranſported by - 
impulſe of his cruelty, thought it the moſt rudent Nan 
method to ſecure themſelves by an early declaration | 


of their opinion. This they did by averring, that 

they were wholly innocent of the fact complained g 
of, and, that according to their ſentiments, the rio: 12 
ers merited the — puniſhment. This declan. Wl a 
tion was very pleaſing to the king: but reg hi 
he deprived Matthias of the office of miete di 
high-prieſt, preſuming that he was con- taken fron ty 
cerned in the contrivance, and beſtowed Mis, ud 
it on his brother-in-law Jozar. While 1 


the above- named Matthias exerciſed the pontifical bl 
office, it happened on a particular 1 preceding th 


a day appointed for faſting, that he dreamt he flegt ſi 
with his wife; by which circumſtance he became it 
unqualified for the diſcharge of his duty the newt 0 
day, on which occaſion his near relation Joſeph, the 0 
ſon of Elemus, was commiſſioned to ſupply his place U 
for that day. Herod having — Matthias of y 
the office of high-prieſt, iſſued orders that the other t 


Matthias, the principal in the late tumultuous pro. 
ceedings, ſhould be burnt alive, together with all 
his aſſociates. There happened to be an eclipſe of 
the moon on the night thele orders were carried in- 
to execution. 

Herod's illneſs now increaſed to a fee 
ſhocking height, and was univerſally inner, and 
deemed to be a judgment on him for the the tormenu 
exceſs of his crimes. He had an inward i 
fever which rome him to an exceſſive degree, 
that it ſeemed as if his infide was burnt. His appe- 
tite was voracious as that of a dog: he was tor- 
mented with a cholic, and ulcers in the bowels; his 
feet and groin were ſwelled with tumours; his ſecret 
parts were filled with worms, and putrifying; he had 
a peſtilential and painful tentigo, with cramps, con- 
tractions of the nerves, and an aſthma: in a word, 
ſo extraordinary were his ſufferings, that men of 
ſkill, 32 and religion, combined in the opi- 
nion that he was viſited by the immediate hand of 
God*. Yet though his pains were as ſevere as his 
diſorder was hopeleſs of cure, he himſelf was the 
the only perſon who did not deſpair, but ſtill con- 
tinued to ſend far and near for freſh phyſicians, and 
to inquire for new remedies. 

At length he paſſed over the river Jordan to the 
hot baths at Callirrhoe, which make their way into 
the lake of Aſphaltites. Theſe waters are very agree- 
able in taſte, excluſive of the mineral virtue they 
poſſeſs. When he was at this place, his phyſicians 
gave orders that he ſhvuld be placed up to the ſhoul- 
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in Bethlehem, and all the coaſts thereof, from two years old and un- 
der,” Matt. ii. 16. In ſhort, his whole life ſeemed to compoſe 
one unvaried ſcene of pride, ambition, vice, and cruelty, rendet- 
ing him deteſtable both to God and men. 


ders 
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ders in a veſſel of oil; which being done, he was 
ized with fuch a fainting fit, that his attendants, 
ſuppoſing him to be dead, burſt out into ſuch cries 
iu lamentations, that he was, for the preſent, re- 
covered by the noiſe they made. 

Herod by this time began to ſee that he had but 
flattered himſelf with that continuation of life which 
was not to be expetted; whereupon he ordered a 
donation of fifty drachmas to be given to each of 
his ſoldiers, and having directed larger ſums to be 
diſtributed among his officers and friends, he re- 
turned to Jericho; but he had not been long at that 

lace before the wickednels of his diſpoſition tempted 
on to think of taking leave of the world, by an act more 
dreadful and diabolical than perhaps ever enteredinto 
the mind of wy other man to conceive. He iſſued a 
ſummons to all the Jews of the greateſt diſtintion 
in the country, to attend him at Jericho without loſs 
of time, and denounced the penalty of death on their 
omiſſion. 2 made their appearance agreeable 
to the order, he directed that they ſhould all be ſhut 
up together within the circus, or tilt-yard, without 
the leaſt or fro to their guilt or innocence. 

This being done, he ſent for his ſiſter 
tance of his Salome, and her huſband Alexas, and on 
wei- attendance addreſſed them in the 
near cen following manner. I am now drawin 
towards wy end. My pains are very great; an 
| mult yield to the inevitable ſtroke of death, the 
fate which is allotted to mankind in general. I muſt 
acknowledge that it would give me ſome kind of 
concern, to think that I ſhould be deprived of thoſe 
funeral honours which is cuſtomary to to ſove- 
reign princes. I am not inſenfible what kind of treat- 
ment I am to expet at the hands of the Jews. They 
have deteſted me during my life, and will rejoice 
to learn the news of my death: but it is yet in the 
power of you two to afford me ſome ſatisfattion even 
in my laſt moments: and I think that you owe me 
this obligation, in return for all the favours I have 
conferred on you. I therefore beſeech you to at- 
tend to the orders I give, and I yet promiſe myſelf 
one of the moſt honourable funeral ſolemnities by 
which any prince was ever diſtinguiſhed: the thought 
even now glads my heart, that at the concluſion of 
my lite there ſhould be a general mourning, in 
Vhich every tear that is ſhed ſhall proceed from the 
unfeigned dictates of the heart. 
may effected, I dirett that as ſoon as ever my 
body ſhall be breathleſs, the circus be encompaſſed 
by ſoldiers, and the word of command being given, 
let every man within it be put to death. But let 
no mention be made of my * till this work be 
accompliſhed. By the careful performance of this 
order you will doubly oblige me: in the firſt place 

y the execution of my will, and in the feeond by 
gecaſioning a general mourning to celebrate my 

cath.” Herod accompanied this fpeech with in- 
ceſſant tears, and beſought Salome and Alexas, by all 
the ſacred ties of friendſhip, mutual confidence, and 
conſanguinity, to be punttual and faithful in the dif- 
charge of what he had committed to their care; and 
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they ſolemnly promiſed him an unreſerved obedience 
to all his commands. 

I am aware that ſome perſons, on re- Rege dien on 
collection of the horrid barbarities of his finalaQ of 
Herod to his neareſt relations in former ix. 
inſtances, will be of opinion that the ſteps taken 
may be in ſome meaſure juſtified by the neceſſity of 
his being cruel in his own defence, to prevent the 
ill effets of their mutual jealouſies and competiti- 
ons: but his charatter, in this laſt att, marks him 
for one of the moſt unnatural ſavages that ever was 
diſtinguiſhed by the human form. - When he found 
his life advancing haſtily to a period, he left orders 
to doom others to deſtruction, taking effettual care 
that the whole nation ſhould mourn for him, ſince, 
in obedience to his commands, it muſt happen that 
at leaſt one in each family would fall a facrifice to 
the rigid order. What adds to the infamy of this 


proceeding is, that there was no provocation, or in- 


jury intended, nor any plauſible reaſon or pretext 
for the Pe tration of it. Among perſons actuated 
by any ſenſe of religion or the common — of 
humanity, the greateſt enemies arc reconciled by 
the approach of death, and all animoſities are buried 
in the grave. 


hat this purpoſe. 


_ 
CHAP. VIL 


CASAR writes to HEROD, that ACME is put to 
Death, and ANTIPATER left to his Father's Dif 
poſal. HEROD prevented from killing himſelf by 
AHIAB. ANTIPATER, ſuppofing the King 
dead, offers to bribe the Keeper to let him eſcape. 
The Keeper gives the King Intelligence of this Cir- 
cumſtance, who orders one of his Guards to kill 
ANTIPATER. HEROD appoints ARCHE- 
LAUS to ſucceed him: he is acknowledged King. 
HE KROD's pompous Funeral. 


T the period that Herod was giving Acme put to 

his final orders to his relations, his t Rome 
embaſſadors arrived from Rome, with an anſwer to 
the letters they carried to Cæſar, the purport of which 
was in ſubſtance as follows: That Acme had been 
put to death by the order of Cæſar, for having held 
a correſpondence with Antipater, but that the em- 
peror left the death or daniſhment, or other puniſh- 
ment, of Antipater to the diſcretion of the king his 
father.” -Herod ſeemed to be greatly pleaſed at the 
conſideration that Acme had received condign pu- 
niſhment, and much gratified by the permiſhon to 
at as he thought proper with his fon. But the pains 
of his illneſs ſoon increaſed to a great degree; and 
in a kind of greedy fit of hunger, he aſked for a knife 
and an apple, as it was his common cuſtom to pare 
his own apples, and eat them by degrees, as his in- 
clination demanded them, He was no ſooner fup- 
4K p plied 
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phed with the knife, than he was obſerved 


Herod at- - , 

tempts to de- tO look about him as if he entertained an 
fd idea of r but being atten- 
bent. tively watched by his nephew Ahiab, he 


was prevented from perpetrating the deed 


juſt as he had lifted his right hand to make the ſtroke ; ' 


Ahiab ſeizing it, and making a loud exclamation. 
The noiſe occaſioned by this circumſtance alarmed 
the court a ſecond time; and the people in general 
entertained no doubt but that the king was at the 
point of death. 

Antipater being informed of this circumſtance, was 
conhdent in his own mind that his father was dead; 
and as he had no doubt but that he ſhould now pro- 
cure his liberty, he likewiſe entertained ſanguine 
hopes of obtaining poſſeſhon of the throne. Im- 
preſſed with this idea, he ſpoke to his keeper to ad- 
mit of his difcharge, making him ample offers of 
gratification, at preſent, and promiſing that he ſhould 
= preferred when he came to the crown, if he would 
comply with his requeſt : but the keeper, ſo far from 
acceding to the terms, went immediately and in- 


formed the king of all that had happened. Now 


Antipter Herod entertained no ſmall degree of en- 
Nain by He- mity to Antipater before this circum- 
red's order. 


ſtance, which however inflamed his paſ- 
nom to ſuch a degree, that, though he was in the 
agonies of death, he ſtarted up in a violent rage, and 
with the utmoſt bitterneſs of language, and vehemence 
of aftion, gave orders to one of his guards to go that 
inſtant, hd diſpatch Antipater, and commanded that 
his body ſhould be buricd in the caſtle of Hyrcania, 
in a private manner. 


Herod ap- Herod, before his death, gave orders 
points Arche- for an alteration in his will, by which he 
Ius to ſuc- 


gave the kingdom to Archelaus ; and hav- 
ing in his former will declared that Antipas 
ſhould ſucceed to the government, he now appointed 
him tetrarch of Galilee : » | Perza. He gave to his 
ſon Philip, the brother ii. aw of Archelaus, the pro- 
vinces of Trachon and Gaulon, with thoſe of Bata- 


ce ed him. 


na and Panias, under the denomination of a te- 


trarchy. To his ſiſter Salome he gave Jamnia, Azo- 
tus, and Phaſaelis, wich fifty thouſand pieces of 
coined money; and to his other relations he be- 

neathed caſh or land as legacies. He left ten mil- 
Hons of pieces of _ coin, with gold and filver 
plate, and variety of all kinds of rich furniture to 


TCæſar; and to the empreſs Julia and her friends five 
millions in coin. This will being executed, Herod 


died, in the thirty-ſeyenth year after he had been 
declared king of the Jews by the Romans, thirty- 
four years after Antigonus had been expelled, and 
five days after the death of Antipater. 

* Herod was diſtinguiſhed by the cruelty 

is character - . . , 

| of his diſpoſition ; he was greatly influ- 
enced. by the violence of his paſſions; arbitrary in 
his condutt, yet generally ſucceſsful in his under- 
dertakings. He aroſe from the condition of a pri- 
vate man to that of a king; he encountered many 


_ difficulties, but got through them in an extraordi- 
nary manner, and lived to a full age, With regard 


to his diſturbances with his children and family 
though I ſhould deem him unhappy, yet he was fir 
from being ſo in his own opinion, as he generally 
prevailed againſt all oppoſition. 

Salome and Alexas made a point of rie 
keeping the death of Herod a profound gn. 
ſecret, and going immediately to thoſe ce 
eminent perſons who were confined in the e. 
circus, told them, in the name of the king, that they 
were at liberty, and might immediately depart and 
follow their lawful occupations, for there was no far. 
ther reaſon to reſtrain their condutt : and this gene. 
rous device was extremely acceptable to the Jews in 
general, 

As it was now deemed proper to make The king, 
the king's death public, the troops were death mat 
ordered to aſſemble at the amphitheatre le. 
at Jericho, where Herod's letters to the army were 
read. Theſe contained the moſt liberal acknoy. 
ledgments of the zeal and fidelity of their paſt fer. 
vices, and they were requeſted to continue the ſame 
affezonate obedience to Archelaus, who was noy 
appointed to ſucceed to the throne. This being 
done, Ptolemy, the keeper of the king's ſcal, noy 
read the will of Herod, in which was this particular 
clauſe, © That the will itſelf was not to be allowed 
valid, or of force, till it had received the ſanttion of 
Czſar's approbation.” As ſoon as the will archetuus 
was read, the people ſhouted, with loud faluted « 
acclamations of „God fave king Arche is. 
laus!” the officers and ſoldiers uniting in wiſhing 
him a happy reign, and promiſing that the ſame de- 
gree of — and fidelity which had been paid to his 
predeceſſor, ſhould be continued to the new king. 

It now remained to take proper care of pomp and 
the funeral ſolemnity, — this was the - order of He. 
particular buſineſs of Archelaus, who di- * nl. 
rected that it ſhould be conducted with the utmoſt 
__ and grandeur, and determined to appear him- 

elf in the charatter of principal mourner. The 
body was placed on a litter adorned with gold, and 
embelliſhed with precious ſtones of great value: it 
was covered with purple, and on the head was a dia- 
dem, over which was a crown of gold, and in the 
right hand was a ſceptre. By the fide of the corpſe 
marched the ſons and relations of Herod : Theſe 
were followed by numbers of ſoldiers in different 
diviſions : the royal guards going firſt ; next to them 
the troops of Thrace ; then the Germans, and after 
them the Galatians : all of them dreſſed and armed 
as if going to battle. Theſe were followed by the 
reſt of the army, cach dirifion commanded by its 
proper officers; and five hundred domeſtics of the 
court, carrying ſpices and perfumes, brought up the 
rear. In this funeral pomp they proceeded to He- 
rodium, eight furlongs diſtant from Jeruſalem, where 
the body was interred, according to former orders 
given for that purpoſe. 

Archelaus having, yes 1 to the cuſ- 
tom of the country, devoted feven days haviour of 
to the celebration of the funeral rites of nn 
his father, and the cuſtomary. term of 

mourning 


Courteous be» 


Archelaus having conſidered the nature 


Chap. VIII.) 


the temple; where being ſeated upon a throne of 


gold, he received the congratulations and good | 
wiſhes of the public. Theſe he anſwered in the moſt | 


affable and reſpettful manner, ſaying that he deemed 
it a proof (after the ill treatment they had received 
ſrom his father) of their great good-will, that they 
received him ſo favourably ; and afluring them that 
he would never forget this inſtance of their friend- 
ſhip. * For the preſent (ſaid he) I do not pretend 
o aſſume the name of king, as I think that I have no 
right ſo to do till Cæſar has ratified my claim by an 


approbation of the contents of my father's will. The 


want of Cæſar's authority prevented me from aſlum- 
ing the dignity, when the army at Jericho preſſed 
my acceptance of it, as I was not Jawfully inveſted 


with the poſſeſſion : 


your pleaſure and advantage in all things, and to 
give you occaſion to acknowledge that my reign over 
you is more agreeable than ever you found that of 
my father.” 2 

The modeſty and affability of diſcourſe and beha- 
viour by which the new prince appeared to be diſ- 


who ſeemed to — (as is common in ſuch caſes) 
with the moſt implici 
and veracity of every — that he ſaid. 
ſuch was their apparent confidence in him, that they 
determined to make an immediate trial of his libera- 
lity by a requeſt of various favours. Some of them 
entreated a remiſſion of taxes, others requeſted the 
liberty of their friends, many of whom had been ap- 
prehended, and confined a long while in priſon, by 
the command of Herod ; and a third fort exclaimed 
vehemently againſt ſeveral duties and impoſitions 
which had been laid on ſuch of the neceſſaries of life 
as were brought to the public markets. 
e grants 
a * - their requeſts, 
of their demands, and the critical juncture 
in which they were made, thought it a point of pru- 
dence to comply with them all : and after the ſacrifice 
was ended, he invited his friends home with him, 
where a ſplendid entertainment was provided. 


CH AF” VIE 


A Faflion ſeek to embroil the Government. A Tumult 
approaching to Rebellion. The Temple crouded by 
ions EWS. ARCHELAUS cuts Three 
Thouſand, SALOME an Enemy to ARCHELAUS. 
ARCHELAUS departs for ROME, and VARUS 
for ANTIOCH. ANTIPAS repairs. to ROME, 
and claims the Succeſſion, ARCHELAUS informed 
againſt by SABINUS. He gives in his Defence. 
A Council ſummoned by CAESAR. \ ANTIPATER 
Jpeaks ogainſt ARCHELAUS, who is charged with 
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ing being now ended, he entertained the peo- 
— led > the occaſion, and then departed to 


ut when the time fhall arrive 
when my title to govern ſhall admit of no farther diſ- 
pute, it ſhall be the buſineſs of - life to conſult 


execution of ju 


tinguiſhed, was extremely acceptable to the people, that t 


t confidence on the ſincerity | 


Indeed NI . , ö 
| with this peremptory behaviour; but as fentby Arches 


| revengeful meaſures. 
| niſhed were lawfully convicted; and your interpo- 


ties of ſe 
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Ufurpation, and arbitrary Proceedings. AVII- 
PATER appeals on the Matter of Fact. CASAR's 
Belauiour to ARCHELAUS. | 


AT this period there was a faction of A fees u- 
Jews, who, being diſcontented with wel among 
the meaſures of government, uſed to hold I 

frequent and private meetings, in which they con- 


certed ſchemes of oppoſition to the public proceed- . 


ings. After ſome conſideration they could not fix 
on any more proper ſubjett of complaint, than the 
affair of Matthias and his companions, whom Herod 
had executed for deſtroying the golden eagle. While 
the king lived, they were afraid to make any open 
attempt to vindicate the honour of the reformers, or 
to juſtify their conduct: but now he was dead, they 
were outrageous in their invectives, and clamorous 
in their abuſe, loading his memory with every op- 
robrious epithet. They would frequently aſſemble 
in the moſt tumultuous manner, demanding that Ar- 
chelaus ſhould give them fatisfattion by a rigorous 
ice on thole friends of Herod who 
were moſt inſtrumental in procuring the death of the 
reformers; as if the dead could be benefited by pu- 
niſhing the living; and they particularly required 
be high-prieſt whom Herod had promoted 
ſhould be removed, and ſome man of character be 
advanced in his ſtead. | 
Archelaus was far from being pleaſed ,, er 


he was on the point of departing to Cæſar, 15 to pacify 
for the ratification of his power, and in- 
ſtructions for his conduct, he thought it prudent to 
accommodate matters on the beſt terms poſſible; 
wherefore he ſent a principal officer to try what ef- 
fett a moderate condutt and reaſonable arguments 
might have on the people; who addreſſed them as 


follows: 


„This is certainly an improper time to think of 
The perſons who were pu- 


ſition in the preſent manner is an aſſumption of 
power to which you have no right. You will do 
well to reſſędt that Archelaus is now on the point of 
his departyre for Rome ; and on his return with a 
ratification of his commiſhon, there is no doubt but 
that every grievance will be redreſſed: in the inte- 
rim it is requiſite that you ſhould live in peace and 
TE with cach ther, and not incur the penal- 
itious practices.“ 

So violent an oppoſition was made to 
this ſpeech, and it was followed by ſuch Mee 
1 exclamations, that the man hearken to 
who ſhould have attempted to quell the terms: 


The outrage- 
ous multizude 


tumult, would have done it at the hazard of his life. 


The multitude ſaid that they had the law in their own 
hands, and as Herod was dead, they would be re- 
venged for the deſtruction of thoſe friends whom he 
had aſſaſſinated while living; and they were aſto- 
niſhed that any hefitation ſhould be made on this 
ſubject, So violent were their paſſions, that they 

confounded 


* 
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confounded all ideas of right and wrong, conceived 
that their preſent humour ought neceſſarily to pre- 
vail, and ſeemed to forget the means of conſulting 


their own ſafety, while they ſought the deſtruction 


of others. Mean time, the king himſelf, and ſe- 
veral other perſons, made proper a je to them, 
to ſooth their paſſions; but an effect was conſtantly 
produced contrary to what was wiſhed ; they became 
more violent than ever; and if their numbers had 
been equal to their ſpirit, a rebellion would have 
concluded what commenced only in a tumult. 
A partyof the At this time the feaſt of the paſſover, or 
ſediriaus unleavened bread (which is the memorial 
croud into the Of the deliverance of the Iſraelites from 
— In the land of Egypt), being near at hand, 
an immenſe number of ps more than 

was uſual, from contiguous as well as more diſtant 

rts, came up * to worſhip God, and offer 
acrifices on the occaſion. A number of fattious 
Jews now crouded into the temple, and there re- 
mained, declaring that they would not abandon their 
ſituation, though they had no other reſource to pre- 
vent their ſtarving than begging their bread. It was 
found that their intentions in taking up this ſituation 
was to conſole with the multitude for the loſs of their 
wo favourite teachers, Judas and Matthias, and to 
diene the people to revenge their deaths. This 
tumult feemed to wear a threatening aſpett, when, in 
fear of ill conſequences, Archelaus ſent an officer, 
with a party of the guards, to ſuppreſs it in time, 
before the rebellious diſpoſition had ſpread amon 
the people in general: orders being given, that 1 
ny obſtinate reſiſtance was made, the ringleaders of 
he mutiny ſhould be ſeized, and carried before 
Archelaus, that they might be puniſhed by way of 
example to the reſt. 

helaus Immediately on the appearance of the 


sa body ſoldiers, the factious crew abuſed them in 
of forces to ſo clamorous ! outrageous a manner, 
rage; and that the whoi. multitude ſeeming to be 
** inſpired with a general ſpirit of revenge, 


aſſailed them with ſtones, and other wea- 
pons, and killed them all except the commanding 
officer, and a few wounded men, who made their 
eſcape with him. This being done, the people pro- 


ceeded with their facrifices as before. At length the 


conteſt grew to ſuch a height, that Archelaus was un- 
der a neceſſity to ſuppreſs the inſurre&ion, or he 
muſt haye fallen a victim to its rage : wherefore he 
ſent all his troops to encounter the rabble, iſſuing 
particular orders to his cavalry to prevent any ſuc- 
cours being ſent in, and to put to the ſword every 
perſon who ſhould attempt to make his eſcape. Three 


thouſand of their men were cut off by this body of 


horſe during the action, and the reſt of them fled to 


take ſhelter in the adjacent mountains. This conteft 


was no ſooner ended than proclamation was made 
that every man ſhould peaceably return to his own 
habitation; and notwithſtanding the boaſts of the 
mutineers, they now appeared to be all happy to ſave 


themſelves by a compliance with theſe terms; and in 


| finally determine on the 


of time. Other perſons were not wanting in their 


| the fear of worſe conſequences, they were contented 


to abandon the — of the feſtival. 
Archelaus now departed on his journey 


| to Rome, taking with him his mother and pu 15 


Nicolaus, and Ptolemy; with many others bel 
of his friends: the care of the kingdom, * * 
and the management of the houſhold be: sinn 4 
ing left to his brother Phili — his ing his d. 

abſence. Salome and her family were like- 

wiſe of the train, and a number of his other relations, 
who went under the pretence of uniting their inter. 


eſts with his, in order to inſure him the ſucceſſion ty 


the government; but, in fact, their defign was rather 
to hinder than to promote his intereſt , for they had 
come to a previous reſolution to exhibit a complaint 
againſt him, 2 the buſineſs of the temple, 

owever, all the company. ſet out together, and 
when they arrived at Cæſarea they met Sabinus, who 
was procurator for Cæſar in Syria; and who wx 
travelling with all expedition towards Judza, to take 
charge of the money that had belonged to Herod; 
but Varus happening to meet him on the way, pre- 
vented his journey, as he himſelf was going on the 
ſame buſineſs, Ptolemy having given him an invita- 
tion, by the command of Archelaus. Sabi- gavinu a 
nus therefore, in reſpe& to Varus, gave Varus mee 
himſelf no concern with regard to the '* 19% 
forts of Judza, nor ſealed up their treaſure ; but left 
every thing as he found it, in the 7 and 
under the controul of Archelaus, till Cæſar ſhould 
bufineſs : but mTreaxcheron 
ſoon after this, when Archelaus had em- conduR of 
barked for Rome, and Varus ſet out an 
his — towards Antioch, Sabinus proceeded im. 
mediately to Jeruſalem, where he took up his reſi. 
dence in the palace, and having ſent orders for the 
king's officers, civil and military, to attend him, he 
demanded their keys and their books; but they told 
him that, by the command of Archelaus, all was 
made ſecure, for the uſe and emolument of Cæſar, 
and every article was to remain in the ſtate they re- 
97 it — — ſhould _— - 

ut this peri ntipas, another o f 

the ſons of Herod, ſet out on a voyage to 12 
Rome, in the hope of obtaining poſſeſſi- orfertoobuis 
on of the kingdom for himſelf. Salome *,*w 
exerted her influence to perſuade him to 
this meaſure, pretending that he had a prior right to 


| the government, ariſing from the tenor of Herod's 


former will, and inſinuating that the firſt will ought 
to remain in force. Antipas took with him in t 


| expedition, his mother, and Ptolemy, the brother 


of Nicolaus; a man who had been, for a long time, 
the intimate friend of Herod, and was always parti- 
cularly attached to his party. But the perſon who, 
above alt others, encouraged Antipas to this ambiti- 
ous purſuit, and who had the greateſt degree of in- 
tereſt with him, was Ireneus, a man famous for the 


arts of perſuaſion, and who had been — con. 


ong period 


cerned in the king's buſinels, and for a 


advice 


Chap. VIII.] 


advice to the prince, defiring him to recolle@ that 
Archelaus, as Irts elder brother, had the right of ſe- 
niority, excluſive of that which had been conferred 
on him by the will of his deceaſed father: but the 
arguments of Irenæus, added to the impulſe of his 
own ambition, bore down all other conſiderations, 
and determined him to proceed to Rome. When 
ke arrived at that city, his relations univerſally join- 
ed his intereſt ; not out of any particular regard they 
had for him, but from an averſion they entertained 
for Archelaus: though in fact, what they principally 
wiſhed was the poſſeſſion of their liberties under a 
Roman governor : at any rate, however, they con- 
ceived that they ſhould be more agreeably governed 
by Antipas than Archelaus, and for this reaſon they 
employed their intereſt for the former. : I 

| By this time an information againſt Ar- 
— chelaus had been preſented to Cæſar by 
plant againſt Sabinus; and hereupon Archelaus com- 
arches miffioned Ptolemy to preſent the emperor 
with a memorial of what he had to urge in his own 
favour. This memorial contained the foundation of 
his claim ; the heads of his father's will ; an account 
of what caſh he left behind him, and with it was ſent 
the ring with which the money was ſealed up: Ar- 
chelaus referring himſelf, on the whole, to the good 
pleaſure of the — When Cæſar had read 
theſe writings, peruſed the letters of Varus and Sabi- 
aus, conſidered what value Herod had left in money, 
what the annual revenue of the government amount- 
ed to, and what arguments Antipas had urged in 
Cefar calls a behalf of his own claim; he ſummoned 
evuncil, an aſſembly of his friends to meet in coun- 
cil, and deliberate on the whole matter; and then 
gave audience to the claimants. = 

The preſident on this occaſion was Caius, the 
ſon of Agrippa, by the emperor's daughter Julia, 
whom Ceſar had adopted. The firſt perſon who 
ſtood up to ſpeak was Antipater the ſon of Salome, an 
le orator, and an irreconcileable enemy to 
Archelans. He delivered his ſentiments in terms to 
the following purport : ; 

I confeſs I am not a little aſtoniſhed 
that Archelaus ſhould be at this time ſeek- 
Anpater - ing to ratify his title to a kin dom, over 
fon of Sa-. which he hath already exerciſed ſo abſo- 
one, lute and ſovereign a power, without hav- 
ing previouſly applied for, or given himſelf any con- 
cern about the obtaining the ratification or conſent 
0: Cæſar. What I refer to is, his late maſlacre of 
ſuch a number of the Jews on one of their ſolemn 
feſtivals. If we ſhould, for the ſake of argument, 
allow that the puniſhment itſelf was merited, yet that 
mult be conſidered as murder in an uſurper, which. 
in a lawful prince, would have been but an att of 
juſtice, If he took upon him to exerciſe regal au- 
thority without permiſſion obtained from Cæſar, it 
was an inſult to the emperor; and his conduct was 
yet more atrocious if he preſumed to behave in this 
manner in his character of a private man: fo that he 
has now no right to expe& a delegation of power 
from wk after he has done what ought to deprive 
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him of the ariginal right of diſpenſing that power : 
He has taken — himſelf, at his own will A — 
ſure, to change the officers of the army; he has placed 
himſelf on the throne, and, as a ſovereign princ 
has heard and determined cauſes : he has receive 
public addreſſes and petitions, and given anſwers to 
them: and is all theſe matters he has ated without 
that proper warrant or Mn," which could have 
been roms to him by no one but Cæſar. Exclu- 
five of all theſe matters, he likewiſe diſcharged from 
the circus thoſe that were committed thither, and on 
his own ſingle authority.” 

Antipater, on this occaſion, made many Aatipater's 
other objections to the condutt of Arche- her charges 
laus, ſome of which were undoubtedly we Ar- 
true, and others not altogether improba- 
ble, if we reflect on his youth, and allow for that 
ambitious heat by which he might be impelled by a 
ſudden riſe to the ſummit of power and fortune. 
— other things to his diſadvantage was menti- 
oned the extravagant impropriety of making a ſump- 
tuous entertainment on the very night ſucceeding 
that of the death of his father; which the people 
themſelves deemed ſo ungrateful an inſult on the 
memory of ſo kind a parent, that they were ſtruck 
with horror on the occaſion, and were on the point 
of breaking into an outrage, from a conſideration 
that he could ſo far impoſe on the public, as to per- 
ſonate ſo perfett a grief in the day-time, and imme. 
diately ſpend the night in all the licence of unbound- 
ed riot and luxury. 

Antipater having urged theſe particu- His app*1 to, © 
lars, continued his ſpeech as follows: © Is aud recital of 
it poſſible that Cæſar can imagine that a eta 
man of this wicked turn of mind will evince an 
_ ſhare of gratitude to the emperor for the poſ- 

eſſion of a crown, than he has ſhewn to a 2 

who has atted ſo tenderly towards him? What proo 
could be given of an unfeeling heart, greater than 
that of ſinging, feaſting, revelling and rejoicing on 
the death of a parent, as he might have done on the 
deſtruction of an enemy? What pretence can this 
man have to ſolicit Cæſar to make him a king, after 
he has already preſumed to inveſt himſelf with the 
regal authority, without the emperor's permiffion ? 
The horrid murders perpetrated in the temple are 
greatly aggravated by the ſacredneſs of the place in 
which they were committed; nor leſs ſo that they 
were done on a ſolemn feſtival, when ſtrangers and 
citizens were equally offered up as fo many facrifices 
to brutal rage : the holy place was filled with human 

odies ; nor was this atrocious crime committed b 

a firanger, but by one who had uſurped the domini- 
on, and atted as inveſted with royal power, to give. 
the better countenance to his ſavage and inhuman 
E His father was ſo well acquainted with 
is diſpoſition, that he never entertained a thought 

of him for a ſucceſſor, while he continued in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of his rational faculties: on the contrary, he 
had deviſed the government to Antipas, by his for- 
mer will, made when he was in his full ſenſes, and 
in perfett health both of mind and body. Or letus 
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but ſuppoſe that the opinion which Herod entertain- 


ed of Archelans, was the ſame when he made his 


former will, as when he made the latter; has he not 
ſince been guilty of crimes ſufficient to ſhew that he 
will make an execrable king, ſince he has preſumed 
to att by a ſelf-delegated power, and has not ſcrup- 
led to murder people, even in the temple, when he 
was only a private man?” Antipater having ſaid 
thus much, concluded his diſcourſe by appealing to 
{ſeveral of his relations, who attended on this occa- 
ſion, for the truth of what he had advanced. 

This ſpeech being ended, Nicolaus 


N:colaus 
Peaks in th? ſtood up on the behalf of Archelaus, and 
* Of Are argued in the following manner. He ſaid 


that the tumult in-the temple was carried 
to ſuch a height, that there was no other way of ſup- 
preſſing it but by the deſtruQion of the rioters; and 
therefore that the blood of thoſe who were ſlain on 
that occaſion reſted on their own heads : that the 
behaviour of the rioters might ſeem an aft of inſo- 
lence to Archelaus ; but, in fact, the affront was 
offered to the authority of Cæſar, when, contrary to 
the law of nature and nations, and in violation of the 
facredneſs of the place and occaſion, thoſe men 
were murdered, who were only ſent thither in a re- 
gular manner to put an end to the mutiny. Now 

ſaid he) theſe are the men that Antipater (equally 
void of honour, and deſtitute of ſhame) —_ leck 
to defend, provided that, in ſo doing, he may but 

ratify the rancour of his malice againſt Archclaus. 

t is evident that they who firſt began to offend are 
to anſwer for the crime, and not they whom neceſ- 
ſity compelled to take arms in their own defence. 
With regard to the remainder of the articles that 
have been charged on Archelaus, the accuſers them- 
ſelves are equally blameable with reſpet to them, 
fince they themſelves conſented to the very deed 
_ which they now complain; excluſive of all 
which, 10 have repreſ d the affair as much worle 
than it really was; througu envy to the principal per- 
fon concerned, though he was a near relation, one 
that had merited every bounty his father could be- 
ſtow, and had conferred many favours on the family 
in general. With regard to the authority of the king's 
laſt will, I cannot help remarking, not only that — 
was in his full and perfect ſenſes when he cauſed it to 
be written, but that ſecond wills, equally with ſecond 


thoughts, are generaily the beſt. One full proof 


that Herod was deliberate in the making this will, 
ariſes from his having ſubmitted the validity of it to 
the determination of Cæſar; and Cæſar poſſeſſes too 
liberal a mind to think of encouraging an ungrateful 
behaviour in a {et of people, who having, during the 
life-time of Herod, been under innumerable obliga— 
tions to his bounty, now ſeek, on his death, to - 
ſtroy the effects of his will. It is to be preſumed 
that Cæſar will give full ſcope to his benevolence in 
favour of a faithful friend and ally, who ſubmits 
to his imperial determination with the utmoſt re- 
liance; and not permit that dignity and juſtice by 
which he has been diſtinguiſhed through the whole 
world, to be inſulted by envious and calumnious 
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reports. Is Antipater equally ready with us to 
a — er deference to the will and Futhority of &. 
ſar? I confeſs it would be no eaſy matter to forma 
judgment how Herod could be ſo far miſtaken x 
to the perſon on whom he intended to beſtow the 
government, and yet ſo perfectly right in the dit. 
poſition of it.“ 

As ſoon as Nicolaus had ended his 


«TE Archelaus be. 
ſpeech, Archelaus caſt himſelf at the feet haves wing, 
of Cæſar, who immediately raiſing him Gb 
from the ground, ſaid, with an of air fin- rh. 
gular humanity and kindneſs, that he had voutable og, 

on ot lum. 


approved himſelf worthy of a crown; 
ch was deemed a kind of tacit acknowledgment 
of his right to ſovercignty. Czlar, finding that the 
young prince was happy in his preſent reception, 
diſmiſſed the aſſembly, declining or the preſent tg 

ive his final reſolution on the bulinels, and alloy. 
ing himſelf time to confider whether he ſhould eſta. 
bliſh Archelaus alone in the government, or divide 
it among the whole family, ſince they all equally de- 
pended upon the imperial bounty. 


CHAP. 


The JEWS grow ſeditious. SABINUS oppoſes then 
in the Abſence of VARUS; to whom he applies for 
Aſſiſtance. The JEWS attack the ROMANS from 
the Galleries of the Temple. The Galleries fared by 
the ROM AN, the FEWS deſtroyed, and the Temple 
plundered. The Country harraſſed by FUDAS, 4 
Robber. SIMON, late a Servant of HEROD, pre- 
tends to the Crown. A Battle between SIMON and 
GRATUS. SIMON conquered, taken, and beheaded, 
ATHRONGES aſpires to the Government. Himſeff 
and his four Brothers taten. SEPPHORD we. 
duced to Aſhes ly VARUS. * The FEWS fly at the 
approach of VARUS, who puts two Thouſand to 
Death. VARUS returns to ANTIOCH. Ne _ 
baſſy of FEWS fent to CESAR, who gives them Au- 
199.7 the — of APOLLO. Complaints of 
ARCHELAUS, who, as well as HEROD, is de- 
fended by NICOLAUS. 


WV HILE the above-mentioned affair Senden ard 
remained unſettled, Malthace, the rev! ofthe 
mother of Archelaus, was ſeized with a youy- 
fit of illneſs, which deprived her of her life. About 
this time intelligence arrived from Varus, the go— 
vernor of Syria, that the Jews, who from the time 
of the departure of Archelaus, had been exccedingly 
diſpoſed to atts of mutiny, had lately revolted; but 
that Varus, by ſuddenly attacking them with his 
troops, before they had time to aſſemble in ver) 
reat numbers, had the happineſs to ſuppreſs the 


{edition; and having. puniſhed the principal — 
8 n 


an exemplary manner, he returned to An- 


peers in 
eruſalem only one legion, to pre- 


noch, leaving at 
vent farther commotions. 


"Im 2 ; : 
1 It appears, however, that this provi- 
the den. ſion was inſufficient for the purpoſe: for 


dit. „ Honer had Varus departed, than Sabinus, the de- 
ernor in Syria for Ceſar, thinking the 


tv. OV . 
ry” done. mentioned reinforcement would enable him 
wit WW be at Jeaſt on equal terms with the multitude, de- 
deſare -ormined to turn his arms againſt the Jews. Thus 
he ſolved, he worried and provoked them in ever 
e pi. ible inſtance, rendering them impatient of ſuc 
va, WF. treatment: he made attacks on many of their 


nent caſtles and forts; and under pretence of renderin 
the WT {crvice to the public, made a general ſearch to dif- 
ion, cover the depolits of concealed treaſure; but his 
t to tal intentions were to obtain money ſufficient to 
ow. enrich himſelf. | 
ſta. Dudu, bancet At this time the feaſt of the paſſover 
ide Nerd r (which is the moſt diſtinguiſhed, feſtival 
de. kept by our nation) drew nigh; and on this occahon 
many thouſands of Jews, from all parts of the coun- 
ry, repaired to Jeruſalem: ſome of them came with 
— nn intention of paying their re adoration, but 
great numbers were inſpired only by motives of re- 
venge. They aflembled together, not only from 
the adjacent country of Judza, where their ſuffer- 
ings had been the moſt ſevere, but from Galilee, 
Jericho and Idumza, and likewiſe from the towns 
beyond Jordan, with a refolution to puniſh the con- 
duct of Sabinus in the moſt exemplary manner. Be- 
ing aſſembled, they parted their troops into three 
diviſions, one of which took polleſhon of the circus; 
the ſecond placed themſelves on the north-eait fide 
of the temple ; and the third took their ſtation in the 
welt, adjacent to the royal palace. Being thus fitu- 
ated, they incloſed the Romans between them, and 
began to make preparations for the attack. 
This intrepid behaviour of the people 


T)irus ſen - 
* furniſhed no ſmall degree of ſurprize to 


to Varus for 


rl.ef, Sabinus, who perceiving that there was 
le ? . , 
no doubt but that they were reſolutely determined 
eicher on death or conqueſt, he inſtantly difpatched 
h meſſengers to Varus for reinforcements, urging that 
- if the expected relief was not immediately ſent, the 


le gion that he had left in the city would be infallibly 
: deſtroyed. 

In the interim Sabinus aſcended to the top of a 
high turret, a part of the caſtle of Phaſael, which 
was built in honour of the brother of Herod, who 
was killed in battle by the Parthians. From this 
place he made ſignals with his hand, that the Ro- 
mans ſhould ſally forth, and make an attack upon 
the Jews; inſolently expecting that others would 
venture their lives in ſupport of meaſures brought 
about by his avarice, while he was afraid to make 
one of the number, and take his ſhare of the com- 
mon danger. Notwithſtanding the unreaſonableneſs 
of this ęxpectation, the Romans obeyed the orders, 
and a ſmart engagement enſued. The ſoldiers be- 

ved in a manner that did great honour to their 
perſonal courage ; but the Jews were by no means 
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that, upon the whole, of all thoſe who 
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diſmayed, though their people fell in confiderable 
numbers. At length the Jews took poſſeſſion of forge 


of the outward galleries of the temple, The Jews gall 
which having aſcended, their archers a the enemy 
llingers annoyed the enemy with ſtones — 


and arrows, appearing in ſafety, rather as which are 
ſpettators of the battle than actors in it; 
for ſuch was their ſituation, that the Ro- 
mans could not do any execution on 
them in return. For a conſiderable time * Jews. 
the battle was continued under theſe diſadvantages ; 
till at length the Romans made a large fire under the 
galleries, which being built of wood, the |» 
— with great rapidity, and ſoon aſcended to 
the roof; the pitch, wax, and oil, that had been uſed 
in thoſe parts that were gilt, contributing preatly 
to the increaſe of the fire, the whole was ſoon in 
ſuch an univerſal blaze that there was no proſpe@ of 
eſcaping: death ſurrounded them on every fide : 
great numbers met their fate by the fall of the build- 
ing, others were put to the {word on the groued ſo 
ad taken 
poſlefſion of the galleries, not a ſingle perſon eſ- 
caped. Several aſtoniſhed even to diſtraction, de- 
voted themſelves to the flames in mere deſpair : 
others threw. themſelves on the points of their 
(words: a number thought to fave themſelves b 
retiring to holes and corners; but theſe were all 
put to death by the ſoldiers; for being totally unpro- 
vided with arms, it was impoſſible they ſhould make 
any defence. When the fire began to The ... 
abate, the Romans made their way through ned by the 
the ruins till they came to the place where Roman oldie 
the ſacred treaſure was depoſited: a great 
part of which the ſoldiers ſtole and carried off; but 
Sabinus pretended that not above four hundred ta- 
lents of the whole booty came to his hands. 
The diſtreſſes of the Jews were now ag- 
gravated in a very high degree; numbers 
of them having loſt many. of their deareſt 
friends and relations; and all of them 
having occaſion to lament the ſacrilegious 
robbery of the temple. Yet notwithſtanding the 
reaſon they had to abandon themſelves to deſpair, 
a conſiderable number of the moſt reſolute among 
them aſlembled together, and ſurrounding the pa- 
lace, they threatened that they would ſet fire to it 
without loſs of time, and if any one ſhould attempt 
to eſcape from the flames, he ſhould be inſtantly put 
to the ſword; but this vengeance was not to take 
place, if they would immediately abandon their ſta- 
tion, and depart: and they-likewiſe promiſed indem- 
ne" to Sabinus and all his adherents, if they would 
inſtantly retire: and the majority of the court was on 
the fide of Sabinus. | | 
At this period Rufus and Gratus de- e d 
parted to the Roman intereſt, having with Gratus 
them three thouſand of Herod's ſelect o the Ro- 
troops, excluſive of a party of horſe that 


The place be- 
ſet by the 


was under the immediate command of Rufus; which 


afforded a conſiderable and well-timed relief. Still, 
however, the Jews continued their opcrations with 
uncealing 
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unceaſing ardor: they mined the walls, threatened 
the enemy, yet adviſed them to depart while there 
was any degree of ſafety in ſo doing; nor run the 
riſk of driving to deſperation a people ho were re- 
ſolved, whatever might be the conſequence, to main- 
tain their liberties inviolate, and to preſerve thoſe 
laws and rights ſacred which their anceſtors had 
tranſmitted as their inheritance. Sabinus ſee.ned not 
ill-diſpoſed to have complied with theſe injunttions, 
but he was afraid to truſt to the promiſes of the Jews, 
from a conſciouſneſs how ill he had deſerved at their 
hands: beſides, he thought that the terms which were 
offered him were too advantageous to be ratified: 
and for theſe reaſons he relolved to attempt the 
maintenance of his preſent poſt, in the hope that 
Varus might ſend him aſſiſtance before he ſhould be 
compelled to abandon it. 
Commotions While affairs at Jeruſalem were thus 
in Judza. ſituated, many other inſurrettions took 
place in different parts of Judæa, and in the adja- 
cent countries, partly ariſing from motives of re- 
venge, and partly from a view to advantage. On 
this occaſion a number of forces which Herod had 
diſbanded, amounting to about two thouſand, al- 
ſembled in a body, under the command of Ahiab, a 
nephew of Herod, with a reſolution to attack a 
arty of the troops of Archelaus: but Ahiab, not in- 
enſible that thoſe he had to cope with were veteran 
ſoldiers, and men of approved valour, did all in his 
— to avoid coming to action, by retreating to 
ecure places, where it was not an eaſy matter to en- 
counter him. 


The country 


harraſſed by 
_ a.rob2a Ezekias, the famous robber that formerl 

; ave ſo much trouble to Herod (thoug 
in the end he ſubdued him), occaſioned freſh ſcenes 
of confuſion. This Judas, having put himſelf at the 
head of a number of d rate men, whom he had 
raiſed at Sepphoris, a city of Galilee, cauſed all his 
adherents to take arms, and made an incurſion into 
the king's country, where he made ſeizure of the 
magazines and military ſtores, took poſſeſſion of the 
money belonging to the king; rendered himſelf an 
object of terror to the inhabitants; ravaged and de- 
ſtroyed the country wherever he came, and at length 
aſpired even to the regal government: this, how- 
ever, he did not by the uſual arts of ingratiating him- 
ſelf with the people, or by giving any proof of his 
attachment to the laws of honour (for of theſe he 
had no idea), but by the wanton perpetration of every 
miſchief that lay within his power. | 
ö During the conſuſion occaſioned by 
ſervantof He- this ſtate of public affairs, there came in- 
—— to notice one Simon, heretofore a iervant 
ty, and com. Of king Herod, who was remarkably dil- 
wits great e by his uncommon ſtrength, 
3 the height of his ſtature, and the ſingular 

race and comelineſs of his perſon. The vanity and 
impudence of this man impelled him to aſpire to the 
crown. He procured a number of guards to attend 
him. and was every where received as a prince, by 
the undifcerning multitude, who ſaluted him with 


Nor were theſe the only diſturbances 


that happened: for Judas, the fon of 


exclamations of“ God fave the king!“ In fa, h 
- ; e 
conſidered himſelf as the moſt fit perfon in the world 
to be advanced to the regal government. That he 
might give a proper ſpecimen of his dignity, he be 

gan by burning and rifling the palace at Jericho, u. 
vaged ſeveral others of the king's houſes in the * 
manner, and permitted his adherents to make boots 
of whatever they found therein. Nor would his de. 
—— have ended here, if his career had ng 

cen prevented in time; but Gratus, one . 
of the king's captains, who was at that by Gun 
time aſſociated with the Romans, advanc- #5 loſe hi 
ing with his troops againſt Simon, a moſt 
violent and obſtinate engagement happened between 
them. The forces under the command of Simon 
which came from the other fide of the river Jordan 
exhibiting much greater proofs of courage than ſki] 
in the action, were ſoon routed and cut in pieces: 
Simon, who attempted to make his eſcape over ſome 
difficult paſſes, was taken priſoner, on which Gratus 
gave orders for his being beheaded. 

This rage for a new mode of govern- ., 
ment was every where prevalent among an_— 
the common people. A licentious multi- ty the poyu. 
tude, not unlike thoſe who followed the“ 
fortunes of Simon, burnt to the ground the royal 
palace of Amatha adjoining to the river Jordan, 
The people appeared to be univerſally inſpired with 
a violence of ſentiment that approached even to mad. 
nels; occaſioned principally by the abſence of their 
king, who by the arguments of reaſon, and the en- 
forcements of law, might have kept them within the 
bounds of their duty. It is true that foreigner; 
were brought in to reclaim them: but ſo inſatiable 
was their avarice, and ſo unbounded their pride, 
that the people at large were only ſufferers by what 
was intended for their advantage. 

At this time there appeared a man named Ambitions 
Athronges, who was diſtinguiſhed neither vers and 
by birth, virtue or fortune, being a ſhep- A. 
herd of the loweſt rank: but he was re- rongesand is 
markable for the enormous ſize of his Man 
perſon, and the uncommon ſtrength of his limbs, 
Thus qualified, he ſought to obtain a ſhare in the go- 
vernment, and refabved to riſk his life that he might 
acquire to himlelf the prerogative of doing as much 
miſchief as might be agreeable to his own inclination. 
Now Athronges had four brothers, neither of which 
was leſs remarkable than himſelf for bulk and ſtature; 
and under the command of each of them was a num- 
ber of ſoldiers, which they deemed an effential cir- 
cumſtance towards obtaining the principal point 
which they had in view. Great numbers of people 
flocked to the ſtandards of theſe five brothers: Ath- 
ronges ſent out his four brethren on different parties, 
to act as deputies to him, while himſelf atted the 
part of a ſovereign, fitting in council with a crown 
on his head, making reſolutions and ifluing orders 
171 affairs of Soy 

his mock monarchy continued for a pen o 
conſiderable time, during which the royal their ers- 
al hs and title were kept up, and he ſeem- lande, and 
e 


to have more obedience paid to him Ts 
than 
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than was requiſite; for Athronges exerciſed unli- 
mited authority, and his decrees were not to be con- 
troverted. When the Romans or the king's ſoldiers 
became ſubjeEt to his will he acted with the utmoſt 
cruelty, for he was equally an enemy to them both ; 
to the one party for the freedom they had taken dur- 
ing the time of Herod, and to the other on account 
of injuries of a later date. Animoſities now grew 
daily to a greater height; one enormity made way 
for another; the reſentment became implacable; 
cruelties were committed for the ſake of 2 
and the deſtruction made with the view to the ob- 
taining of — was ſo great, that no perſon could 
poſſeſs his own ife in ſafety. 

The partizans of Athronges, iſſuing from 


are all . 
ee an ambuſh near Emmaus, attacked a Ro. 
bene man CONVOY that was bringing corn and 
lertelel. arms to the camp, and killed on the ſpot 


Arius the captain, with about forty of his troops, all 
men of diſtinguiſhed bravery; and it is probable 
that the reſt of the forces would have ſhared the ſame 
fate, if Gratus had not joined them with a party of 
ſoldiers, and relieved them juſt in the very moment 
of danger: but, as it was, they were obliged to leave 
their dead behind them, ſo narrow was their eſcape. 
The brothers of Athronges and himſelf ſtill kept 
lighting for a conſiderable time, doing material in- 
jury to the Romans, but ſuſtaining much greater 
themſelves; and in the end they were all taken pri- 
ſoners in the following manner: One of them was 
made captive in a battle with Gratus; a ſecond by 
Ptolemy ; Archelaus took the eldeſt into cuſtody ; 
and the other two finding their caſe deſperate, that 
their men were worn out with toil and ſickneſs, and 
that they had no hope of redrels, or proſpett of re- 
ceiving freſh recruits, at length e ſurrendered 
— to Archelaus, who pledged his honour, 
and took an oath for the performance of certain ſti— 
pulated conditions : but this happened a conſiderable, 
time after the ſurrender of the other brothers. 
Confuledfiate While things remained in this ſtate of 
ol licentious cm every party of male- 
contents wiſhed to impoſe kings of their own choice 
on the public ; by which the government was greatly 
diſturbed, and = Jews, in particular, were per- 
petually dividing into freſh factions; but things were 
not altogether 5 unhappily ſituated among the Ro- 


mans. 
Virus pre. The intelligence that Sabinus had con- 
lese gba, veyed to Varus reſpecting the danger of 


his ſituation, made the latter extremely ap- 
prehenſive for the ſafety of the third legion, which 
was all the force that they had in Syria; wherefore 
he aſſembled the other two legions, with four troops 
of horſe, and the auxiliary forces of the king and 
the tetrarch, and proceeded immediately towards 
Judza, to give- ſuccour to the beſieged, appointing 
a rendezvous at Ptolemais, in his way to which he 
took fifteen hundred men with him from Berytus. 
art: ſits Excluſive of this reinforcement, Aretas 
me Romans, the Patræan (the ſame who through a miſ- 
— with Herod had gone over to the Ro- 
No. 17. 


mans), furniſhed him with a large body of cavalry 
and infantry. When all theſe united forces were met 
together at Ptolemais, Varus deputed a command of 
part of the army to his ſon, in conjunction with one 
of his particular friends, diretting them to march 
into Galilee, which is in the neighbourhood of Pto- 
femais. On this incurſion into the country, the fon 
of Varus met with ſome oppoſition; but he was every 
where ſucceſsful : he took Sepphoris; fold the inha- 
bitants thereof as ſlaves by public auttion, and re- 
duced the city to aſhes. In the mean time Varus 
proceeded with his army towards Samaria, but he 
did no injury to that city, as he knew the inhabitants 
were diſpoſed to atts of 3 and of a very peace- 
able diſpoſition. He now encamped in ,,,. .4 
the village of Arus, which was the pro- Sampho burat 
bend of Pompey: but this village was e Ara- 
urnt by the Arabians, who ſought to do 
every injury to the friends of Herod, in deteſtation 
of the memory of that — The army proceeded 
to * but that place, though — well 
fortified, was rifled by the Arabians, who afterwards 
ſet fire to it: in fact, great ravages were made, both 
by fire and ſword, during the whole of this expedi- 
tion. Varus gave orders for the burning varus orders 
of the city Emmaus, in reſentment on ac- Emmius tobe 
count of a number of his ſoldiers havin vos 
been there ſlain ; but he firſt permitted the inhabi- 
tants to quit the city. Proceeding from this place 
towards Jeruſalem, his army no ſooner came in fight 
of that place, than the Jews, who had beſieged the 
legion ſtationed therein, abandoned their ſituation, 
and cvery one began to conſult his own ſafety. 
Varus cenſured the Jews of Jeruſalem with the ut- 
moſt ſeverity on account of the paſt tranſactions; 
but they urged in their defence, that the circum- 
ſtance happening at a time when ſuch immenſe multi- 
tudes of people had crouded to Jeruſalem, the inha- 
bitants had not occaſioned the war, but the ſtrangers ; 
and that the former, ſo far from having ated in op- 
poſition to the Romans, had run an equal riſk with 
them in the conſequence of the encounter. With 
regard to Sabinus, he had left the city privately, and 
retired towards the ſea-coaſt, fo that Varus could not 
by any means get him in his poſſeſſion. 
Things being thus fituated, Varus ſent 
meſlengers through the country, to in- 
quire who were the principals in the late ring 
revolt; and having convicted a great gde 
number on the cleareſt evidence, he cauſ- de nes, 
ed about two thouſand to be executed on 
this occaſion; but others he pardoned and diſmiſſed. 
The troops under Varus having, contrary to his in- 
tentions, and in the violence of military rage, com- 
mitted many very unjuſtifiable actions, he now diſ- 
miſſed the greater part of his army, for which he had 
little farther occaſion. After this, however, being 
informed that ten thouſand Jews had collected them- 
ſelves together, he gave orders that a large detach- 
ment ſhould attack them in their quarters; but this 
attack was unneceſſary; for they delivered them- 
ſelves ER at diſcretion to Ahiab, without offer. 
4 M ing 


Varus pu- 
niſkes the 
moſt guilty 
ringleaders of 
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ing to make the leaſt reſiſtance. Varus now gave the 
common people their liberty, and pardoned all the 
rioters in general, except the principal people con- 
cerned in the commotion, among whom were ſome 
perions related to Herod, who had engaged in the 
conteſt, in dehance of regard to their aflinity, and 
the laws of honour and conſcience. The public diſ- 
turbances being thus in great meaſure compoled, 
Varus returned to 1 leaving the ſame legion 
in garriſon at Jeruſalem that was there before. 

The inſurrection in Judæa was no ſooner 


The Jews 

fend an em- ended, than Varus found a freſh ſcene 
fir, who gives Of difficulty by a circumſtance that hap- 
them audi- pened at Rome, of which the follow- 
_ ing are the particulars. Varus had given 


permiſſion to the Jews to apply to Cæſar, for leave 
to live among themſelves, and act according to their 
own laws. In conſequence hereof fifty of them were 
Joined in a commiſſion to make the neceſſary requeſt, 
and above eight thouſand more were to ſecond their 
application. On this occaſion Cæſar gave orders 
that ſeveral of his particular friends, and other per— 
ſons of the greateſt eminence in the city, ſhould at- 
tend him in the temple of Apollo, a ſumptuous edi— 
fice which himſelf had built. To this place the de- 
puties repaired, followed by a great number of Jews; 
and Archelaus and his friends hkewile attended: but 
the relations of the king knew not how to att in this 
emergency; for as, on the one hand, they had an 
utter antipathy to Archelaus, and therefore could 
not 2 his intereſt, ſo, on the other, it was im- 
poſſible that they ſhould take part with the deputies, 
without making it apparent to the emperor that they 
were enemies to a prince to whom — rae were 
related. Philip, the brother, likewiſe attended on 
this occaſion, having, in conſequence of the advice 
of Varus, come out of Syria, with a view to aſſiſt 
Archelaus, for whom he entertained the moſt ſingu— 
Jar eſteem and regard. Philip, however, was not at 
this time deſtitute of ho; that if the deputies ſhould 
ſucceed in their applicaii un, and the children of He- 
rod ſhould be adjudged to ſhare -in the dignity, he 
might himſelf obtain a portion of the kingdom. 
The Jewiſh The deputies began their addreſs by 
embaiſadors making an humble and earneſt applica- 
accuſe Herod tion that, for the future, kings might no 
and Archelaus . a 
longer reign over them, whole power was 
intolerable. They recounted the hiſtory of the ini- 
uity and miſmanagement of Herod, who, they ſaid, 
honeh a king in name, was a tyrant in the exerciſe 
of his power. They urged that he was not only an 
adept in the vulgar modes of oppreſſion, but artful 
in new contrivances to improve on the wickedneſs of 
thole who had gone before him. © It would be 
needleſs (ſaid they) to attempt the making a calcu- 
lation of the number of lives that have fallen ſacri- 
fices to his inhumanity, ſince they who ſurvived 
were yet more wretched than others who were de- 
ſtroyed; for terror and danger perpetually ſur- 
rounded them, under a maſter devoid of every prin- 
ciple of humanity, who equally diſpoſed of their 
perſons and fortunes as his humour directed. Where- 
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fore did his vanity inſpire him to laviſh 
ſuch an uncommon expence on ſtrangers ? 
Why did he repair, rebuild, beautify and 
enrich ſuch a number of their cities, but 
that he had deviſed a mode, peculiar to himſelf, of 
diſtreſſing his own ſubjects in the higheſt degree, in 
order to gratily his vanity by the applaule of fh 
reigners; and prided himſelf by making a delert gf 
what had been a plentiful and — country! 
What numbers of the nobility has he Ch to 
death, on the ſlighteſt pretences, and in violation 
of all law and equity, ſimply to reap the advantage 
of their forfeited eſtates! And has he not received 
the fortunes of many others as a compenſation for 
their lives, which A pretended were forfeited? 
With regard to the collettion of the cuſtomary taxes, 
he could not be ſatisfied with the payment which 
cach perſon made, according to the ſum for which 
he was taxed, but bribes and farther gratification 
mult be given to collectors and other dependents of 
the court, as well as to thoſe who were their agents, 
to prevent their being otherwiſe ill treated. We 
lay nothing of the horrid inſults offered equally tg 
virgins and to married women; but chuſe to let 
them reſt in oblivion, in tenderneſs to the reputation 
of thole that ſuſtained the injury: but, in fact, the 
moſt ſavage beaſt of the foreſt could not have ruled 
over us in a more tyrannical manner than Herod 
did. The misfortunes conſequent on his reign were 
indiſputably the greateſt that ever were endured by 
the people of our nation : wherefore they might very 
reaſonably be permitted to pay their compliments 
to Archelaus on the death of his father, ſince they 
were certain that it was impoſſible a worſe prince 
ſhould ſucceed him. The people too, to ſhew the 
reſpect they entertained for the fon, were not lels 
forward to promote the funeral honours of the fa- 
ther; and were anxious, by every inſtance of obe- 
dience and affection, to teſtify the deſire they had 
of obtaining the favour of the reigning prince : but 
it was not long before they had melan- Otious cha- 
choly occaſion to know that Archelaus rafter of At 
was the true ſon of ſuch a father: for he s 
was not even eſtabliſhed in his government before he 
gave them a {ſpecimen of what they were hereafter to 
expect, when they ſhould be wholly at the diſpoſal 
of his mercy. For the preſent his whale fortune was 
dependent on the bounty of Ceſar; yet willing to 
give his new ſubjects an inſtance of his regard to 
juſtice, his modeſty, and his virtue, he cauſed three 
thouſand citizens of his own tribe to be ſacrificed, 
and this even in the temple, .with as little remorſe as 
if they had fallen victims to the rigid laws of their 
country. It now remains that the public ſhoul 
form an opinion of the infolence of this wicked man, 
who with the moſt ſhameleſs effrontery, after having 
been guilty of committing ſo violent an outrage, 
can think of charging the crime upon others, and at 
the ſame time of making pretenſions to the govern- 
ment.” 

In a word, the deputies concluded what Their requet 


they had to ſay by making a ſhort requeſt C 
10 


Recapituls. 
tion of Herod 
criminil ze. 
tions, 
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vis o Cæſar, the purport of which was, that he would 
YH alter the form of their government, and no longer 
* ermit them to live under the oppreſſion of a mon- 
irchy : they intreated that they might be annexed to 
lf, of Syria, and ruled by ſuch perſons as Cafar ſhould 
ee, in think proper; ſaying that it would then be evident 
of fo. „ bether they were a people who ſought to make in, 
ert of WY norations, and to live in the pgs ms of atts of 
try? N urbulence; or were diſpoſed to obey the laws of 
d to WM order, — pay a proper deference to the autho- 
ation tv of legal government. 
4% Fr es ſoon as the deputies had concluded 
ived n e. their addrels to Czar, Nicolaus began to 
1 for el Herod ſpeak in defence of Herodand Archelaus; 
ted? Wa and what he ſaid was to the following pur- 
es, poſe:“ I would wiſh to aſk, that if Herod was guilty 


hich of all the crimes that have been charged upon him, 
hich bow it happened that his accuſers never thought fit 
ions to call him to an account for it during his life-time, 
s of WF when the juſtice of Cæſar would fo readily have 


"Mts, Aorded them ſatisfaction ? With regard to what is 
We charged on Archelaus, the att was not ſo properly 


y to his own, as impelled upon him by the violence of 
let BY a turbulent faction, which had firſt inſulted the laws 
on by the moſt ſeditious kind of behaviour, and then 
the WW deſtroyed thoſe who were delegated to quell the up- 
led roar. And to what docs the crime of Archelaus 
rod amount, more than that, by being at the head of a 
cre tronger power, he has ſupprefled a dangerous inſur- 
by rettion ?* Nicolaus now turning to thoſe who had 
ery made the complaint, faid, “ No peace is to be ex- 
nts petted during the prevalence of the preſent ſpirit of 
ey confuſion ; and while theſe people are permitted to 
ce judge for themſelves, and direct as they pleaſe, they 
he will never acknowledge that they are fatisfied wit 
_ any grants in tneir favour.” 

4- 

e- — 

id 

ut ei FA 


The Generofity of CASAR to the Sons of HEROD. 
The Allotments granted to them ſeverally. 


ASAR having heard what argu- 
boa reſpect- ments were advanced by each party, 
ve the ſus diſmiſſed the aflembly, and having taken 
2 2 a few days for conſideration on the buft- 
neſs, declared that Archelaus ſhould ſucceed to the 
half of Herod's dominion, under the title of an eth- 
narch, though not of king; but yet that he ſhould 
come into poſſeſſion of the kingdom when his merit 
ſhould entitle him to ſo honourable a diſtinction. 
The other half of the kingdom was divided between 
the two ſons of Herod, Philip and Antipas, the latter 
being the ſame who op cled Archelaus with regard 
to the government of the whole. The ſhare allotted 
to Antipas was the country beyond Jordan, and the 
diſtrict of Galilee, with an annual revenue of two 


Cxfar's deci- 


7 Eero 8 iS. le, ee 9 a 


Hisgecerous hundred talents. To Philip was given a 
alotments io yearly revenue of one hundred talents, 


Wa, dan, Mich the lands of, Batanza, Trachonitis, 


Auranitis, and part of the palace which bore the 
name of Zenodorus. To Archelaus were given the 
countries of Judæa, Idumæa and Samaria, to which 
laſt Cæſar remitted a fourth part of their duty cuſto- 
marily paid, on the account of the inhabitants having 
remained loyal, when thoſe of the other diſtricts re- 
belled. The tower of Straton, with Sebaſte, Joppa 
and Jeruſalem, likewiſe came to his ſhare ; but the 
inhabitants of Gaza, Gadara and Hippon, havin 
conformed to the Grecian mode of living, Cæſar ha 
annexed them to Syria, and they were no longer 
conſidered as dependencies on the kingdom. On the 
whole, {1x hundred talents was deemed to be the re- 
venue of Archelaus. 

This was the adjuſtment of the patri- and bounti- 
mony of the ſons of Herod. With re- ful graut to 
gard to Salome, Cæſar granted her a e. 
palace in Aſcalon, within the dominions of Archelaus, 
excluſive of the cities of Jamnia, Azotus, and Pha- 
ſaelis, which her brother had bequeathed to her by 
will, together with five hundred pieces of minted 
money; ſo that her whole revenue was eſtimated at 
{1x hundred talents annually. The reſt of the lega- 
cies which had been left to the relations of Herod, 
were likewiſe confirmed to them by Czfar, agree- 
able to the tenor of his will. Excluſive of what 
Herod had bequeathed to his two unmarried daugh- 
ters, Cæſar made them a preſent of two hundred and 
fifty thouſand pieces of filver each, and cauſed mar- 
riages to take place between them, and the two ſons 
of Pheroras. But what diſtinguiſhed the condua of 
Cæſar for a generous magmhicence beyond every 
other circumſtance, was the diviſion which he made 
of his own legacy among the ſons of Herod, of all 
which valuable bequeſt he retained only a few pieces 
of plate, and theſe rather as a remembrance of the 
giver, than from any particular regard he had to the 
articles bequeathed. 


HAP. XI, 


A TEW perſonates ALEXANDER the Son of KE. 
ROD. He goes to ROME in great State and Splen- 
dor. The Impoſition is diſcovered by CAESAR. 
The Man, confeſſmg the Cheat, is condemned to the 
Gallies, and the Perſon by whoſe Advice he ated 18 
put to Death. | | 


A LL matters reſpecting the will and ,,, —— 


legacies of Herod being now adjuſt- e on by x 
ed, the public attention was engaged by {puriourAlex> 
al . 


a ſingular circumſtance. There was a ** : 
young man, of the nation of the Jews, who had beer 
educatcd at Sidon with a freeman of Rome. Now 
this young Jew happencd to bear ſo perfett alikeneſs 
to Alexander, the ſon of Herod (whom his. father 
had ordered to be put to death) that they who recol- 
lected the former could not difcern any difference in 
their perſons, The Jew thinking to make + 
j a6 
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of this circumſtance, would frequently throw out 
hints that he was related to the royal family; and in— 
timate in an artful manner, that he had ſome proſpect 
of obtaining the poſſeſſion of the crown. 
n. While he was ruminating on this buſi— 
opt- 
ed lor crying Nels, he happened to, fall into converlati— 
en the impoſ- On with an artful man of his own nation 
_ and tribe ; one who underſtood the nature 
of court intrigues and contrivances, and was admi- 
rably calculated for the carrying on any ſcene of 
extraordinary wickedneſs. Having deliberated to- 
gether on the ſubject, the ſubſtance of the ſharper's 
advice was, that the young fellow ſhould aſſume the 
name and charatter of that very Alexander who was 
ſaid to- be dead; and they agreed to propagate the 
ſtory in this manner : that the perſon to whom the 
care of the execution of the two brothers (Alexander 
and Ariſtobulus) had been entruſted, had ſubſtituted 
two other perſons in their ſtead, and by this means 
preſerved both their lives. This device not only 
leaſed the imagination of the impoſtor, who was 
—— in the thought of the part he had to att; but 
the people in general ſeemed to give a ready aſſent 
to the impoſition; inſomuch that in going to the iſle 
of Crete, and from thence to that of Melos, the 
Jews placed the moſt implicit confidence in his ſtory; 
and to the ſuppoſed credit of his affinity to the royal 
family, and advanced him ſeveral conſiderable ſums of 
money. By this time the young adventurer was fo 
impreſſed with the idea of his imaginary conſequence, 
that he formed a hundred romantic {chemes, and be- 


gan to conſider whom he would take into his favour, . 


and what places and preferments he would beſtow. 
He goes to Filled with theſe great, but airy imagi- 
Rome; nations, he proceeds towards Rome, bein 
accompanied by a number of his new courtiers an 
adherents. Having reached Puteoli, he had no 
ſooner landed at that place than immenſe numbers 
of Jews crouded about him, and all thoſe who had 
any acquaintance with. knowledge of Herod, ac- 
knowledged and received him as their king. The 
credulity of the populace had now ample maiter to 
work on, and was a ſtrong preſumption in its favour ; 
for the likeneſs between this perſon and the prince 
was ſo very extraordinary, that many of the intimate 
friends of the latter, on the very firſt fight of the im- 
poſtor, did not only ſay, but ſwear that he was Alex- 
ander, and could not poſſibly be any other perſon. 
The Jews re- Intelligence of this extraordinary affair 
fore whim; being conveyed to Rome, all the Jews in 
that city came out to meet the ſuppoled prince, offer- 
ing praiſes and thankſgivings to heaven, for that 
Providence which they thought had decreed a deli- 
verance ſo truly ſurpriſing. No expence was ſpared 
to celebrate his arrival: he was carried in a lier: 
with the ſtate and magnificence of a prince, and fol- 
lowed by immenſe crouds of people, who ſhouted for 
joy, and offered up their prayers and vows for his 
Tafety and proſperity, as is common in caſes of ſuch 
a nature ; but theſe honours took their riſe chief] 
from the reſpe& they bore to Mariamne, his ſuppol- 
ed mother. | 


— 


| 


—————CC—————— 
Cæſar, having reflected on the matter, cg. 
could not be ded to believe the ſtory, Se 
for he thought Herod was not a likely per- cdi, 
{on to have been impoled on in an "Fair of ſuch im. 
ortance. However, not to determine too haſtil 
ie diſpatched a freeman of his, named Celadus, wh; 
had been a cotemporary and companion of the tw 
. to bring to him the ſuppoſed Alexander, tha 
1e might ſee and converſe with him. But when Ce. 
ladus came to him, he was as much deceived as tg 
his identity as the reſt of the world had been. Na. 
withſtanding this, however, Ceſar could not he im. 
oſed upon in the affair; for though the two perſon; 
— as ſtrong a reſemblance to each other as imayi. 
nation can conceive, yet, upon a clear inſpettion 
ſome circumſtances were diſcernible in which their 
erſons diſagreed ; particularly with regard to the 
__ of the ſuppoſititious Alexander, which had he. 
come hard and callous through labour ; and his {kin 
was obſerved to be coarſer than that of perſons gene. 


rally is who are brought up in all the refinements of 


court delicacy. Ceſar likewiſe remarked, that the 
ſuppoſed prince and his tutor agreed exactly in their 
tale; yet he was ſtill convinced that the whole wa; 
an impoſition, He enquired of the youth what wa 
become of his brother Ariſtobulus ; and fince they 
both obtained their liberty at the ſame time, how it 
happened that they did not make their appearance 
together, and put in a joint claim to the crown. To 
this the impoſtor anſwered, that Ariſtobulus remain- 
ed at Cyprus, being apprehenſive of danger on the 
voyage, fince, if it had happened that they had both 
been loſt, there would have remained no one of the 
race of Mariamne; for which reaſon care was taken 
for the ſafety of Ariſtobulus, to prevent ſuch a con- 
tingency. 

The impoſtor continuing poſitively to He expotu- 
affirm this, and his coadjutor agreeing ls withhin 
with him in every part of the ſtory, Czlar took the 

oung man into another apartment, and addreſſed 

im in the following manner. Remember that it 
will be at your peril if you impoſe upon me by falle- 
hood ; but if you- ſpeak the truth, your life ſhall be 
ſpared. Therefore I deſire that you will immedi— 
ately inform me who and what you are, and who it 
was that inſtigated you to this procedure ; for you 
are yet too young to have engaged in ſo diabolicala 
plan, if you had not been encouraged by the artihce 
of others.” 


When the youth found that he was thus p..a; the 
hard preſſed, and that evaſions would no impofition, 
longer anſwer any good purpoſe, he re- — 
counted to Cæſar the whole hiſtory of the gelle, ant 
affair, and gave up his adviſer; and told 1 

p r to 


all the manner of their proceeding. Here- 
upon Cæſar condemned the adviſer to death; but 
kept his promiſe with the impoſtor, whom he con, 


demned to the gallies, as he was of a ſtout habit of 


body, and well able to endure ſuch labour. With 
regard to the Jews of Melos, they were deemed to 
have been ſufficiently puniſhed in the expence they 
had ſuſtained. by way of fupporting the Nn 
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Chap, XII.] 


CHAP. XII. 


ARCHELAUS, for mal-adminiſtration, baniſhed, and 
all his Goods —_—— Recital of has Dream, 
which is expounded by STMON an Eſſene. GLA- 
PHYRA's Dream, reſpefing her former Huſband. 


and HE ethnarchy having been beſtowed 
— $2 on Archelaus, he took poſſeſſion of 
Archelaw0 jt on his return to Judæa; and not long 
afterwards removed Joazar, the ſon of Boethus, 
from the office of high-prieſt, having been charged 
with being concerned with a ſeditious faction; and 
Archelaus now conferred the office on his brother 
Eleazar. 

The ethnarch now, at a very great expence, re- 
built the palace of Jericho; and of a fine ſtream wa, 
tering the village of Neara, he conveyed the half 
to a grove of palm-trees, which he had lately planted 
in a meadow adjacent thereto, He likewile cauſed 
a new village to be ereQted, which he denominated 
Archelais, 1n imitation of his own name. Soon after 
this, in oppoſition to the laws of his country, he 
married Glaphyra, the daughter of king Archelaus, 
and the widow of his brother Alexander, though in- 
termarriages with the wives of brothers are expreſsly 
forbidden by the laws of the Jews; and by this wife 
he had ſeveral children. Eleazar, the high-prieſt, 
was but a ſhort time in poſſeſſion of that elevated 
ſation; for he was depoſed from the office, and Jeſus, 
the ſon of Sias, appointed in his ſtead. 
His fubje@ts When Archelaus had held the reins of 
complain of government about ten years, the principal 
eee people among the Jews and Samaritans 
timto Vienne were ſo greatly diſpleaſed with his mode 

of adminiſtering public affairs, that they 
united in an addreſs to 6 ar, complaining of his 
condutt. They were the more emboldened to 
make this complaint, becauſe they knew that a too 
_— execution of juſtice was contrary to the 
will and inclination of Ceſar, who had given him 
the moſt poſitive commands to rule over his people 
Dy the laws of equity, impartiality, and beneyolence. 
When Cæſar became acquainted with this complaint, 
he ſent for Archelaus, who was his agent at Rome, 
commanding his attendance without loſs of time, and 
directing him to go immediately, and bring to him 
the other Archelaus; without even honouring him 
with a letter to notify his buſineſs. Archelaus had 
no ſooner reccived his commiſſion, than he haſtened 
Into Judæa, where he met with the other Archelaus 
at an entertainment with his friends, told him the 
command. of Cæſar, and deſired he would inſtantly 
come with him. On their arrival at Rome, Cæſar 

card the charge and defence, and then ſentenced 
Archelaus to be baniſhed to Vienne, a city of Gaul, 


and ordered that all his goods ſhould be confiſcated. 
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Not long before the above-named Ar- Accountofhis 
chelaus was ſent for to Rome, he had a 2 
ſingular dream, the particulars of which ! 
he recited to ſeveral of his friends, and which are as 
follows. He imagined that he beheld ten ears of 
wheat, all ripe and full, and ſome oxen devouring 
them, When he awaked, this dream fo ſtrongly im- 
preſſed his mind, that he could not refrain aſking 
the meaning of it from ſome perſons who were emi- 
nent for their {kill in the explanation of ſuch kind 
of myſteries. However, the interpreters differing in 
ſentiment, Simon, an Eſſene, obtained permiſſion 
of the reſt, to give his explanation of the above- 


mentioned dream: and his determination was, that it 


foretold ſome misfortune that was to happen to Arche- 
laus; for he ſaid that the dreaming of oxen, which 
are animals deſtined to ſlaviſh labour, implied miſery; 
and likewiſe a change of affairs, becauſe when the 
ground was turned up the ſituation and appearance 
of things were changed. He ſaid that the ten ears 
of corn ſeemed to intimate an equal number of years, 
which revolve in a regular courſe; and that it was ap- 
parent that the reign of Archelaus was nearly conclud- 
ed. Thus did Simon explain the above-mentioned 
dream; and on the fifth day after it happened, Arche- 
laus the agent of Cæſar arrived in Judæa, with orders 
for the other Archelaus to wait upon the emperor. 
Glaphyra his wife, the daughter of Ar- , mm 
chelaus the king, had likewiſe a dream of wit Glayby- 
a ſingular kind. This — ra (as hath 74 
been before obſerved) was firſt married to Ap. 
Alexander, the ſon of Herod, and the brother of 
Archelaus. After her firſt huſband was put to death 
by the order of his father, ſhe was married to Juba, 
king of Mauritania; and aſter his deceaſe ſhe re- 
mained a widow with her father in Cappadocia, till 
Archelaus fell violently in love, with, and married 
her, 3 firſt diſcharged his former wife, Mari- 
amne. While ſhe was the wife of Archelaus, ſhe had 
the following dream : Her ga painted the 
figure of her firſt huſband, Alexander, advancing 
towards her: and then, when {he intended to have 
claſped him in her arms, with every demonſtration 
of love and joy, he began to expoſtulate with her in 
the following manner: Alas! Glaphyra, thou haſt 
verified the old obſervation, that there is no conh- 
dence to be placed in women. Was I not the huſ- 
band of thy virginity; and had we not children, the 
ledges of our mutual love? How then couldſt thou 
o far forget the mutual obligations we were under 
to each other, as to engage in a ſecond marriage; 
and after that to be wedded a third time, and even 
then to my brother Archelaus; thus violating the 
honour. of my family in a moſt ſhameful manner? 
However, our former love ſhall not be forgotten, 
and it ſhall be my care to deliver thee from the ig- 
nominy of this laſt connettion.” Glaphyra repeated 
the particulars of this dream to ſeveral of her female 
acquaintance, and died within a few days after it 


happened. | | 
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The Government of SYRIA committed to CYRENIUS. || berty, and ſecuring property; but the faQ is, that WW * 
* Dreadful Outrages committed by JUDAS, a GAU- malice and private intereſt were the leading motivez, ' 
\ LANITE, and SADDUCUS, a PHARISEE. Neking _— CO” Gs mutually | wer was. 
The burning of the Temple. Af, ourth Sett ſet up by by all the ſeveritics of an inteſtine war, and the ten 
IF UDAS and SADDUCUS. they were likewiſe engaged in a foreign CR. q 


T this period Cæſar ſent as a gover- 


 Orrenius - . . 
made gover- | nor into Syria, Cyrenius, a man 
nor of Syria, diſtinguiſhed by the eminence of 


his charakter, a ſenator of Rome, and one who had 
arrived at the dignity of a conſul, after having gone 
through all the offices of honour which lead to that 
eminent ſtation. He was attended by Coponius, the 
maſter of horſe, who went with him in the character 
of governor of Judza; but as Judza was at this time 
annexed to Syria, Cyrenius was charged with the 
bufineſs of taxing the people, and likewiſe directed 
to ſeize on the money and effects that had belonged 
to Archelaus. 

The Jews For ſome time, at firſt, the Jews were 
murmur, and extremely uneaſy at this mode of taxa- 
excite a re. tion; but they were at length induced to 


Pets ſubmit to it, and comply without giving 
teres levied any farther trouble, partly by the advice, 
by Cyrenius. and partly by authority of Joazar, the 


igh-prieft, and ſon of L.cthus. About this time, 
— udas, a Gaulanite, of the city of Gamala, be- 
gan to diſtinguiſh himſelf. This man combined with 
a Phariſee, named Sadducus, to entice the people 
to revolt. They urged that taxes were only badges 
of ſlavery; and that it would become the dignity of 
the whole people to unite in an affertion of their 
Hberty: they ſaid that one fortunate and well-timed 
Aroke would render them independent for ever; and 
would contribute no leſs to the ſecurity of their pol- 
their reputa- 
tion. 
Shocking out- There were but. few arguments neceſ- 
rages commit- to excite the multitude to atts of vio- 
y dem. Jence; nor is it in the power of language 
to deſcribe the havock that was made in the country 
by theſe outrageous depredators: friends and enemies 
were equally robbed and murdered without diſtinc- 
tion: maſſacres and aſſaſſinations were dreadfully 
frequent; and all this was done under the pretence 


of promoting the common good; of advancing li- 


riſees is ſimple and auſtere : they indulge 


war, and had to ſtruggle with all the ag- 
gravated calamities of a ſevere famine; yet, for a 
conſiderable time, nothing could put a period to the 
courſe of deſtruftion in which they were engaged, 
till at length a fire ſeized the temple, and burnt it to 
the ground. 

Such was the unhappy conſequence of 
ſceking after new laws and cuſtoms, and 
endeavouring to aboliſh thoſe eſtabliſhed. 
Judas and Sadducus were the authors of 
this confuſion, who, from a particularity of diſpo- 
ſition, were inclined to add a ourth ſe to the three 
former: and the idea of innovation fo charmed the 
multitude, that a great party joined them; which 
not only occaſioned the preſent diſturbances, but 
laid the foundation of much future calamity: in this 
place, therefore, it will be proper to treat of thoſe 
miſchievous principles and opinions from which ſuch 
fatal conſequences have ariſen. 


Judas and Sade 
ducus the 
priocipal in- 
cendiaries, 


CHAP, IB. 


Opinions and Proflices of the PHARISEES and 
SADDUCEES. Mode of Living, and Sentiments 
of the ESSYENES. Their Dofrine and Govern- 
ment. Account of a fourth Seft who were for abſo- 
tute Liberty. 


IN ancient times, among the Jews, there pigecent fed 
were three diſtinguiſhed ſes of reli- among the 
gion; known by the names of the Pha- . 
riſees, Sadducees, and Eſſenes; of each of which it 
may not be improper to ſay 1 in this place, 
though a farther account of them will be found in 
my ſecond book of the wars of the Jews. 


The manner of living among the Pha- The Phariſees 


not in any luxury. They are extremely , 
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aus in an adherence to the diftates of their reaſon ; 
ind liſten to their elders without preſuming to con- 
adit them, for they pay the higheſt veneration 
o their advice. They hold that Fate governs all 
things; but yet not in ſo abſolute a manner as to 
»xclude the operations of free will: for they ſay that 
though God orders and appoints every thing that is 
done; yet that, in matters which have a regard to 
-00d and evil, this does not prevent the concurrence 
of the will. The immortality of the ſoul, and a fu- 
tre ſtate of rewards and puniſhments in another 
world, form a part of their faith. They fay that the 
righteous will ariſe to the poſſeſſion of happineſs, and 
the wicked be condemned to endleſs chains and 


F the 


darkneſs. Their reputation was highly advanced 
that among the people, by the propagation of theſe doc- 
ive mines; and agreeable to their ideas and advice, all 
5 things were tranſatted in the ſolemn offices of prayer, 
* and other acts of devotion: ſo great was the opinion 
— that the people entertained of the equity, temper- 
e ance, _ wiſdom of theſe men. 
The Saddu- On the other hand, the opinion of the 


r. Sadducees was, that the ſoul and body 
the die at the ſame time; and that the only obligation 
ed, people are under, is, to obſerve the law: with theſe 
ſentiments, they pride themſelves on a right they 


| | 
* have to diſpute with their teachers on matters 


of the higheſt importance. There are but few 
*. of theſe people, but they are generally perſons of 
'*y diſtinction. Now when theſe are advanced to bear 
public offices, they are compelled, though againſt 
their ſentiments, openly to adopt the opinion of the 


be Phariſees, or otherwiſe the common people would 

de not permit them to hold their ſtations. 

h Tie Edeoes, Ihe third fort, the Eſſenes, ſay that the 

at | world is abſolutely governed by the pro- 

* vidence of God, without any other interference. | 

e They acknowledge the immortality of the ſoul, and 

h 14 at juſtice is the chief of all virtues, which they 
altert by their practice as well as doctrine. They 


ſend gifts to the temple, but do not attend in perſon 
as they ſacrifice in a way peculiar to themſelves, an 

with a greater degree of religious ceremony. They 
are ſingularly ftrift in their morals, rigid in con- 
follow. They are more diſtinguiſhed for their love 
of juſtice than either the Greeks or Barbarians : and 


applied. They enjoy their effetts in common, know- 
ing no ſuch thing as the diſtinction of rich and poor. 


marriage as an encroachment on the natural rights 


of mankind; and the other circumſtances as attend- | 


ed with more trouble than convenience; wherefore 
they rather incline to give aſſiſtance to each other, 


a mutual interchange of good offices. This is | 
the mode of living among theſe people, who are | 


med to be above four thouſand in number. From 


among their prieſts they chuſe their treaſurers and | 


commiſfaries, who are men of unſullied honour; and 
n is their buſineſs to diſtribute the fruits of the earth 


ſufficient to feed and ſupport the whole people. On | 
3 1 


| fourth ſe& of religion, which did not dif- 
fer in any great degree from that of the 


mer chapter were greatly inflamed by the 
8 cruelties of Geſſius Florus, at 
t 


verfation: huſbandry is the only buſineſs they | 
boaſt of it as a virtue to which they have unceaſingly | 


They neither marry nor keep ſervants; conſidering | 


the whole, their living reſembles that of the Pliſti 
among the Dacians. | 
Judas Galilæus was the founder of the |, gun ra, 
who dilaligw- 
ed human go. 


Phariſees; principally, indeed, in their 


| holding the maxim of uncontroulable liberty. They 
| afſerte 


that there was no other Lord or fuperior 
than God ; and rather than call any man by the name 


| of * they would expoſe themſelves, and their 


neareſt relations, to any degree of puniſhment, 
though ever ſo ſevere. But this fat̃t is ſo well atteſted, 
and has been confirmed by ſuch repeated oblervation 
and experience, that it is unneceſſary to urge any 


| thing in proof of it: — no language can con- 


vey a tolerably adequate deſcription of the fortitude 
which theſe people evinced in their contempt of 


| pain. | 


Ill timed era - 
elties of Gel. 
ſius Florus, 


The animoſities mentioned in the for- 


at time governor of Judæa; the conſequence of 


{ which was, that the people at length abſolutely re- 


volted from the Romans. 


— —— _— 


GIA P.. I, 


| HEROD and PHILIP ſettled in their Tetrarchies., 


The Temple profaned by the SAMARITANS. 
The Death of SALOME, The Dedth of AUGUS- 
TUS, who is ſucceeded by NERO, FUDA4 g- 
verned by VALERIUS GRATUS. Changes in the 
High-Prieſihoood. GRATUS fucceeded by POM. 
TIUS PILATE. A City built by HEROD, and 
called TIBERIAS. ORODES killed. ARTABA- 
NUS beaten by VERONES, who is hamfelf routed 
in a Second Battle. The Death of ANTIOCHUS 
King of COMOGENA. GERMANICUS ſent to 
ſettle the Government. PISO poiſons him. 


4 $74 forfeited effefts and eſtates of Egg, of ar. 
Archelaus having been fold by Cy- eus dif. 
renius, he adjuſted a mode of taxation, * 
agreeable to the orders he had received. This hap- 
pened in the thirty- ſeventh year after the battle of 
Attium, in which Antony was conquered by Cæſar. 
At this time a violent infurrettion happen- n made 
ed among the people, in oppoſition to high-priet in 
Joazar, the hig -prieſt, whom Cyrenius the room of 
deprived of his dignity, and directed that 
he ſhould be ſucceeded by Ananus, the fon of Seth. 
Herod and Philip had now taken poſſeſſion of their 
tetrarchies, and adjuſted affairs in the beft manner 
poſſible. Herod fortified Sepphoris, en- +,,,naios 
compaſſed it with a wall, and made it the of Herod and 
capital bulwark of Galilee. This being Philip, the te- 
done, he fortified a town, which had borne 2 
the name of Betaramphtha; but, ambitious to do 
honour to the empreſs, he changed its name to —_ 
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of Julias. Philip 32 himſelf in enlarging and 
beautifying Paleas, which was ſituated at the head of 
che river Jordan, and he called it by the name of 
Cæſarea: likewiſe the village of Bethſaida, on the bank 
of the lake Genneſareth, which he increaſed till it 
was equal in ſize to a capital city. This place grew 
populous and rich, and in reſpect to Julia, the daugh- 
ter of Cæſar, it likewiſe received the name of Julias. 
Diſturbances Previous to this (as hath been remark- 
in the temple. ed) Coponius was ſent with Cyrenius into 
Judza: and during his government the following 
diſturbance aroſe. On the feaſt of the paſchal, other- 
wile called the feaſt of unleavened bread, it is cuſto- 
mary for the prieſts to ſet open the doors of the tem- 
ple after midnight. Now it happened that a number 
of Samaritans had come privately into the city of 
Jeruſalem, and having waited till the doors were 
opened, they immediately ruſhed into the temple, 
and taking up the bones of the deceaſed, threw them 
about into the galleries, and other parts of the build- 
ing. For the future the prieſt diretted that a better 
guard ſhould be kept, being warned by the inſolence 
of this proceeding. | 
Not long after this Coponius returned 
to Rome, and was ſucceeded in his gov- 
ernment by Marcus Ambivius, during 
whole adminiſtration dicd Salome, the 
ſiſter of Herod. She bequeathed to Julia, 
_—_— excluſive of hertoparchy, the city of Jam- 
boeuefis, * nia, Phaſaclis on the plain, and Arche. 
lais : together with ſeveral-plantations of 
palm trees, famous for the admirable fruit they pro- 


duced. 


Rufus made 
governor, in 
whoſe admi- 
niſtration Au- 


Marcus Am- 
bivius ſuc- 
ceeds Coponi- 
us as gover- 
Nor. 


Death of Sa- 


Ambivius was ſucceeded by Annius Ru- 
fus, during whoſe adminiſtration Augul- 
tus departed this life, at the age of ſeven- 
guſtus Cxfar ty-ſeven years. He had ruled the com- 
dies. monwealth fifty-ſeven years, {1x months, 
and two days, having been an aflociate with An- 
tony in the government for the ſpace of fourteen 
years of that time. He the ſecond of the Roman 
emperors. Sp 15 
Nero ſucceeds Auguſtus was ſucceeded by Tiberius 
Auguſtus. Nero, his ſon in law, and the fon of his 
wife Livia, -being the third emperor of Rome. Now 
Nero beſtowed the government of Judæa on Vale- 
rius Gratus, in the place of Annius Rufus. From 
Status ap- Ananus he took the office of high-prieſt, 
painted gover- and beſtowed it on Iſmael, the fon of Fa- 
nor of Judæa. jus, who, in a very ſhort time afterwards 
was removed, to make wa for Eleazar, the fon of 
Ananus, the late high-prieſt. Eleazar held the office 
for about a year, when he was deprived of it, and it 
was beſtowed on Simon, the fon of Camith ; who 
had likewiſe poſſeſſed it about a twelvemonth, when 
he was directed to reſign it, in favour of Joſeph, who 
Pontivs li. was ſurnamed Caiaphas. At this time 
lae ſucceedss Gratus, having been eleven years in poſ- 
* ſeſſion of the government, returned to 
Rome, and was ſucceeded by Pontius Pilate. | 
Tiberias built Nero was now the particular friend of 
by Herod. Herod, the tetrarch, to whoſe honour the 


latter built a city, to which he gave the name of Ti- - 


| 


berias. He cauſed this city to be eretted near the 
hot-baths of Emmaus, on the borders of the 1k 
Genneſareth, the moſt commodious ſpot of ground 
in the whole country of Galilee. This city was pe. 
= partly by ſtrangers, and _ by the people of 
alilee, ſome being compelled to go and reſide there 
and many perſons of ſome diſtinttion fixed on thi: 
place for their habitation 14 choice. It was people 
much ſooner than it would have been, becauſe great 
numbers flocked thither from all parts of the country: 
perſons of all ranks and degrees, down to the mean. 
eſt ; ſome of whom were thought to be ſlaves. Seve. 
ral conſiderable privileges — immunities were he. 
ſtowed on them by Herod, to encourage them to ſe: 
tle in this place : to ſome of them he gave houles, 
and to others lands, that the violation of the lay; 
might be the leſs regarded: for as the place was filled 
with ſepulchres, and polluted by dead bodies, the 
inhabitants were deemed unclean for ſeven days after 
their reſidence there. s 
About this period Phraataces, the ſon 


of Phraates, king of the Parthians, trea- — 
cherouſly murdered his father. The cir- murder by 
cumſtances hereof are related in the fol- 1 
lowing manner. Cæſar having ſent to defrseyel by 
Phraates a variety of preſents, among the de pe. 


reſt was an Italian woman, whoſe name was Ther. 
muſa. Phraates took this woman to his bed, and 
had by her a ſon, to whom he gave the name of Phra- 
ataces. At length being enamored of her beauty and 
converſation, he married her, though he had ſeveral 
legitimate children of his own before. Now Ther- 
mula entertained an idea of putting her ſon in ſucha 
ſituation that he ſhould ſtand a chance of aprons 
king of Parthia : but ſhe was conſcious that it coul 
not be effected unleſs the legitimate ſons of Phraates 
were removed out of the way. She therefore applied 
to her huſband on this ſubject, and he readily agreed 
to yield to her requeſt ; for ſhe was ſo great a favou- 
rite, that he found it impoſſible to refuſe any thing 
that ſhe aſked. The young princes were therefore 
diſpatched to Rome as hoſtages, and Phraataces was 
educated at home, as hcir-apparent to the throne. But 
he grew uncaly in his ſituation ; and being impatient 
to wait for the reverſion of a crown, which he thought 
he might have in poſſeſſion, he entered into a conlp!- 
racy with his mother, to pave an eaſier way to the 
government by the murder of the king ; and this 
was accordingly effected: and ſhrewd ſuſpicions 
aroſe, that Phraataces lived in a courſe of inceſtuous 
familiarity with his mother. 
ſuch as might have been expected; for the people 
were ſo enraged againſt Phraataces, for the known 
murder, and the ſuppoſed inceft, that, before he 
had taken poſſeſſion of the government, an inſurrec- 
tion happened among the people, by whom he was 
deſtroyed. 

Now the laſcivious conduct of the 
above-named Thermuſa being deemed 
ſuſficient to have polluted the blood of 
Phraates; and the Parthian nobility con- 
ſidering that their nation could not well 
be governed without a king; they de- 


Orodes invited 
to take the 
crown of Par- 
thia ; but is 
ſoon after kill- 
ed by conſpita · 
tors. 


termined 


The conſequence vas 


— 6 
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ermined that they would place any king upon the 
throne, Who was not of the family of the Arlacide ; 
and in conſequence of this reſolution, they ſent em- 
balladors to invite Orodes to accept of the govern- 
ment. It is true he was of the royal line; but the 
ſingular cruelty of his diſpoſition had rendered him 
{> obnoxious to the people at large, that he was at- 
acked by a band of conſpirators, and killed on the 
pot: the Parthians being always provided with their 
words. Different accounts have been given as to 
the way in which he fell: ſome ſay at a ſacrifice, 
others at a banquet ; but the moſt generally received 
opinion is, that he was hunting when he met with his 


fate. : 
Hereupon the Parthians ſent an em- 


of Wh baſſy to Rome, requeſting that one of 
bay is their hoſtages might be appointed their 
= 2 to fill the vacancy occaſioned 
ket totake by the late death: and having fixed their 
the kingdom. choice on Vonones, preferably to the reſt 


of the brothers, a recommendation was given of him, 
2a prince every way deſerving of the honour that 
was offered him, in the command of two of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed empires in the univerle ; meaning thoſe 
of Rome and Parthia. But the Parthians ſoon re- 
pented of the choice they had made, he being at once 
of a * diſpoſition, and fond of variety. They 
ſaid they had too much ſpirit to ſubmit to be govern- 
ed by a ſlave, which was the ſenſe in which they un- 
derſtood the word hoſtage ; and they were perpetu- 
ally applying this word to their ſovereign, as a term 
of reproach. They ſaid he was not a king whom the 
laws of arms had compelled them to obey ; but one 
who had been impoſed on them, in conſequence of 
the making a ſcandalous peace. While their paſſions 
were _— by the moſt violent emotions, they diſ- 
patched meſſengers to Artabanus, at that time king 
of the Medes, who was of the family of the Arſaci- 
dz; and he very readily came to them, attended by 
a numerous army. 

As the greater part of the people of 
Parthia yet continued unſhaken in their 
loyalty, Vonones immediately attacked 
Artabanus, and drove him back again to 
; his own country : but the latter ſoon pro- 
curing a conſiderable re-inforcement to his army, 
immediately advanced, and attacking Vonones, in a 
ſecond battle totally routed him, and it was with 
great difficulty he ſaved his own life, eſcaping into 
Seleucia with a few horſemen. Artabanus, taking 
advantage of the confuſion into which he had thrown 
the Parthians, purſued them with uncommon ardour, 
—— reat ſlaughter; and then retired to Cte- 
9 with his victorſous troops. The kingdom of 

arthia now fell into his poſſeſſion, in right of this 
conqueſt. 
Vonones flies 
to Armenia, 
andatterwards 
delivers him- 
ſelf up to Syl. 

us, gover- 
Hor af Syria. 


No. 17. 


Artabanus re- 
pulſed by Vo- 
nones, who is 
aſterwards to- 
-- pad 


In the interim Vonones retired into Ar- 
menia, having conceived an idea that he 
ſhould be able to ſubje& that country to 


an embaſly to Gæſar, intreating aſſiſtance 
to carry this projedt into execution: but 
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his dominion : and he directly diſpatched 
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whether the emperor had not ſufficient confidence in 
his perſonal courage, or whether he himſelf did not 
think it prudent to diſoblige the Parthians, who at 
this time threatened to make war upon him, he abſo- 
lutely refuſed to comply with the propoſal, and would 
not afford the leaſt a hence. his refuſal was fatal 
to the hopes of Vonones, who likewiſe found that the 

rincipal people of Armenia, which bordered on 
Niphates, all eſpouſed the cauſe of Artabanus. Where- 
fore, having deliberated on his ſituation, he ſurren- 
dered himſelf to Syllanus, the governor of Syria, 
who, in conſideration of a former acquaintance that 
he had with him at Rome, received and entertained 
him in the moſt diſtinguiſhed manner. Artabanus, 
having now happily ſettled his affairs, beſtowed the 
kingdom of Armenia on his ſon Orodes. 

Antiochus, king of Comogena, dying be of Anti- 
about this time, there enſued, on his de- ochus king 
ceaſe, a violent diſpute between the prin. ten. 
cipal people and the vulgar : the latter wiſhing to be 
governed by a king, as they had heretofore been ; 
and the former inclining to reduce the kingdom into 
the ſtate of a province. Hereupon the ſenate of 
Rome iflued a decree, that Germanicus ſhould de- 
part into the eaſt country, to adjuſt the differences 
that had ariſen ; but Providence ordered that this 
circumſtance ſhould end in the-ruin- of this excellent 
prince; for after he had compoſed the peathof Ger- 
commotions in Syria, he fell a ſacrifice to manicus by 
poiſon, through the management of Piſo ; *. 
as will be related in another part of this work. 


CHA © IV. 


Account of planting Standards in FERUSALEM, 
with the Image of CSM on them. The Author's 
Teſtimony concerning AN CHRIST. DECIUS 

MUNDUS enamoured bf PAULINA. His cri- 

minal Intercourſe with her in the Temple, for which 


the infamous Authors are puniſhed with Death, and, 
himſelf baniſhed. | 


\ Body of troops having removed from tmages of C- 
Czlarea, to take up their winter- frbrought by 
ate into 


quarters in Jeruſalem, Pilate, the gover- 
nor of Judza, permitted their bringing a | 
number of ſtandards into the city, on which were the 
image of Cæſar, in direct contradiQtion to the laws of 
the Jews, which expreſsly forbid the uſe of all ſuch 
emblems and devices: and, for this reaſon, colours 
with pictures on them had never been brought into 
the city by any former governor. "This general rule 
was firſt tranſgreſſed by Pilate; and what added to 
the offence was, that they were brought into the city 
in the dead of the night, and there planted, un- 
known to the inhabitants. In the morn- The ſens pe- 
ing, when the citizens obſerved what had dien againtt 


been done, they aſſembled in great num- » 


Jeruſalem. 


| bers, and immediately went to Pilate at Cæſaręa, re- 


an of him that the obnoxious images might be 
4 removed 
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removed to another place. They continued ſeve- 
ral days, in the hope that Pilate would comply with 
their requeſt ; but he was peremptory in his'refu- 
ſal, pretending that ſuch a requeſt could not be 
complied with, as it would be an affront to the 
emperor. 
On the Jew! The Jews {till continued importunate in 
earneſtimpor= their demands; when at length, on the 


wait, and ſeventh day of their attendance, Pilate 
conduct, the gave directions to a party of ſoldiers to 


images areat Provide themſelves with their arms, and 
Teng rem®%- take their ſtation at an appointed place. 

: This being done, he aſcended a tribunal, 
which he had ordered to be placed in the circus, as 
a ſpot the moſt convenient from which to ſurpriſe 
the people. All this time the Jews thronged about 
him, urging him to give an anſwer reſpecting the 
buſineſs that ſo greatly agitated their minds. — 


upon Pilate gave a ſignal to his ſoldiers, and ordered 


them immediately to advance, and cut the throats of 
all thoſe who did not depart home, and remain at 
peace. On this the Jews threw themſelves flat on 
the ground, and ſtretched out their necks; thereb 
intimating that the laws of their country were muc 
more dear to them than their lives. This unparal- 


leled inſtance of reſolution had ſuch an effect upon 


Pilate, that he iſſued immediate orders for the taking 
down of the images, and that they ſhould be car- 
ried back to Cæſarea, from whence they were 


brought. ER 
nee of At this time Pilate having formed a de- 
Pilate, agreat fign of bringing to Jeruſalem an aquedutt, 
—— — the diſtance of two hundred furlongs 


Jews. from the city, he demanded that money 
ſhould be advanced from the holy trea- 

ſury, to diſcharge the expence of this undertaking. 
This gave ſuch great offence to the people, that they 
afſembled in a body amounting to many thouſands, 
thinking that the clamour of an outrageous multi— 
tude might prevent his c ing his ſcheme into exc- 
cution. It happened (as i frequently does in popu. 
lar inſurrettions) that among the immenſe number of 
complainants, there were ſome who abuled Pilate 
perſonally, and inſulted him by the moſt opprobri- 
ous epithets. Provoked by this circumſtance, he 
ave directions to a number of his ſoldiers to diſguiſe 
themſelves in the dreſſes of countrymen, to conceal 
clubs under their coats, and form a ring about the 
multitude; intimating likewiſe, that if the former 
ſcurrilous behaviour ſhould be continued, he would 
give them a ſignal, on which they ſhould att agree- 
able to inſtruttions they had received. All this was 
done according to order; and the abuſive language 
being renewed, Pilate gave the ſignal; on which the 
ſoldiers began to attack with their clubs, and, in 
fat, exceeded the commiſſion they had received; 


for the innocent were equally involved in the cala- 


mity with the guilty. The conteſt, however, proved 
very unequal; for one party being armed, and the 
other altogether defenceleſs, many of the Jews were 
killed, great numbers wounded, and the whole body 


— 
— 


diſperſed, ſo that there was a total end of the inſur 
rettion. 

About this period there aroſe to notice The auto, 
one JzsUs, a man of conſummate wiſdom, ee 
IF INDEED HE MAY BE DEEMED cn ju 
A MAN. He was eminently celebrated Crit. 
for his power of working miracles; and they who 
were curious, and deſirous to learn the truth, flocked 
to him in abundance. He was followed by immenſe 
numbers of people, as well Jews as Gentiles. Thix 
was that Chriſt whom the princes and great men gf 
our nation accuſed. He was delivered up to the 
crols by Pontius Pilate ; notwithſtanding which, thoſe 
who originally adhered to him never forſook him, 
On the third day ofter his crucifixion he was Nen alive, agree. 
able to the prediction of ſeveral prophets ; he 
wrought a great number of marvellpus acts: and 
there remain, even to this day, a fett of people 
who bear the name of Cuxz1sTiIans/ who acknoy. 
ledge this Chriſt for their head. 

About this time a moſt diſagreeable ,,.... 
misfortune befell the Jews : but the ac- fendut ws 29 
count of this I ſhall poſtpone till I have in the tenyle 
related the particulars of a very ſcanda- 
lous tranſattion that happened at Rome, on occaſion 
of a ſacrifice to Iſis. At the city above-mentioned 
was a woman equally diſtinguiſhed by her birth and 
her virtue. Her name was Paulina. She was very 
rich; beautiful beyond the power of deſcription, 
and of a deportment ſo modeſt that there was not the 
{lighteſt taint on her character. She was the wife of 
Saturninus, who was a man every way worthy of the 
poſſeſſion of ſuch a woman. 

Now it happened that Decius Mundus, Decius Ma- 
a Roman knight, who was himſelf young dus enamour- 
and accompliſhed, fell violently in love © fm 
with Paulina, whoſe rank exempted her from all ne- 
ceſſity of yielding through the force of money or 
preſents : but this circumſtance did but ſo much the 
more inflame the paſſions of Mundus, who proceeded 
ſo far as to make her an offer of two hundred thouſand 
drachmas, on the condition of fleeping one night 
with her. This offer being rejected with the con- 
tempt it deſerved, he found that his paſſion increaſed 
to ſuch a degree, that life became altogether inſup- 
portable ; wherefore he formed a reſolution at once 
bg __ his life and - paſſion, by ſtarving bimſelf to 

eath. 

Now it happened at this time that there 14e's vile «4 


was a freed-woman, #2 ſervant of the father ful cond 


of Mundus, an artful creature, named Ide, who was 
rather more verſed in intrigue than was conſiſtent 
with the character of a perſon of reputation. This 
woman, remarking the behaviour of Mundus, and 
thinking that the arguments of reaſon would have no 
weight to influence his conduct, ſhe proceeded in a 
different manner; encouraged him to hope for a 
happy ifſue of his paſſion, and ſaid that ſhe did not 
defpair of obtaining him the poſſeſſion of Paulina 
which ſhe thought might be procured for the ſum 0 
fifty thouland drachmas, This 
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This propoſal afforded the higheſt ſatis- 


Method faction to Mundus, who depoſited the 


ercby (he P 
weacri- money in her hands: but the woman was 
nien inteſ= conſcious that Paulina was not to be won 


by a bribe : wherefore, having conſider- 
ed of the affair, and refletting on the extreme reve- 
rence that ſhe entertained for the goddeſs Iſis, ſhe 
deviſed the following contrivance. Having aſſem- 
bled a number of the prieſts of Iſis, ſhe ſwore them 
to keep inviolably ſecret what ſhe had to reveal to 
them; and the better to inſure their compliance, ſhe 
ave them twenty-five thouſand drachmas, and pro- 
miſed them the ſame ſum when the buſineſs ſhould be 
completed : this being a {ky argument, ſhe 
related to them the circumſtances of the affair, and 
warmly ſolicited their interference, to introduce 
Mundus to the company of Paulina. The tempta- 
tion was ſo great, that the prieſts found they had it 
not in their power to reſiſt it, and promiſed their beſt 
aſſiſtance; in purſuance of which, the eldeſt of them 
immediately went to Paulina, and having demanded 
a private audience, informed her that he waited upon 
her with a meſſage from the god Anubis, who was 
violently enamoured of her, and could not refrain 
from requeſting that ſhe would pay him a viſhi. 
Paulina made the prieſt extremely welcome ; and 
was ſo delighted with the idea of the great honour 
that was to be conferred on her, that ſhe could not 
help mentioning to the ladies of her acquaintance 
the ſingular regard that was entertained for her by 
the god Anubis. She likewiſe recounted the circum- 
ſtance to her huſband ; told him that an appointment 
was already made, and that ſhe ſhould eat and flee 
with the god. The huſband, having had the mo 
indubitable proofs of the virtue of his wife, ſeemed 
very well pleaſed with a circumſtance ſo much cal- 
culated to raiſe his jealouſy. 
At the time appointed Paulina repaired 


Muneus ef- 

ſe his pur= to the temple, where ſhe ſupped; and the 
pkinte hour of reſt being come, one of the prieſts 
tzmp/e of Ifis, 


locked her into a room, where, in the 
dark, inſtead of meeting with the god, ſhe found 
Mundus, with whom ſhe piſſed the night, without 
having the leaſt idea but that ſhe had been honoured 
by the embraces of Anubis. Early in the morning, 
before the prieſts who were in the ſecret had ariſen, 
Mundus got up, and quitted the temple ; and ſome 
time afterwards Paulina returned to her huſband, to 
whom ſhe related the ſtory of the honour that had 
been done her: and ſhe likewiſe recounted it to her 
female friends, in terms of grateful rapture. There 
was ſomething ſo ſingular in this affair, that they 
could ſcarcely eredit it; and yet they hardly knew 
how to doubt it, from the high charatter that Paulina 
had acquired for her inviolate modeſty. | 


Paulina in- Three days after this extraordinary ad- 
fulted by her venture, Mundus e by chance 
5 to meet the lady, faid, ** aulina ! what 


obligations am I not under to you, for your kind- 

neſs in ſaving me the two hundred 4houſand drach- 

mas with which I would have e . you, and at 

length complying without a bribe | It is a matter of 
2 . 8 . 


indifference to-me whether you entertain a regard 

for Mundus or not, ſo you will but permit him to 

— his paſſion in the character of Anubis: and 
aving ſaid this, he departed. 

When Paulina came to reflect on what pid ment of 
had happened, and to conſider how vilely the priefts and 
ſhe had been tricked out of her virtue, other 2 
ſhe tore her garments through vexation, : 
related the 2 to her huſband, and intreated him, 
by the love he bore her, to procure ſome puniſh- 
ment ta be inflicted on the offenders. Hereupon 
Saturninus acquainted the emperor of the affair, 
who having ſtrictly examined into it, gave orders 
that the prieſts ſhould be crucified, together with 
Ide, who was the contriver of the plot, and the prin- 
cipal occaſion of its being carried into execution 
againſt a woman of ſuch an amiable, character. He 
likewiſe ordered that the temple of Iſis ſhould be 
pulled down, and her ſtatue — into the river 
Tiber. With regard to Mundus, he was only ba- 
niſhed: allowance being made. for the force of paſ- 
ſion in ſo young a man. Thus much with regard to 
the ſtory of Paulina. I now proceed to give an ac- 
count of the calamities of the Jews at Rome, agree- 
able to my promiſe. | — 


—_—_— 
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Four abandoned JEWS aſſume the Characters of Doc- 
tors of the Law. Complaint of their diſorderly Pro- 
ceedings being made to FIBERIUS, by SATUR-= 
NINUS, the TEWS are commanded to leave the City. 
Account of a SAM ARITAN Impoſtor. PILATE 
routs the SAMARITANS. MARCELLUS ap- 
pointed Governor of DA, and PILATE or- 
de red to ROME. ” 


— 


1 * ER E was at Rome at this time a account of 
Jew, of the moſt infamous charac- tour Jewith 
ter imaginable, who had been compelled es. 
to leave. his country, to avoid the rigour of the law, 
Now this man, combining with three others, of cha- 
ratters equally infamous and abandoned, they af 
ſumed the appearance of rabbies, read publicly on 
the laws of Moles, and pretended to expound Som 
to the people. By this condutt they obtained a 
number of diſciples, and among the reſt a woman 
named Fulvia, who was a perſon of honour and cha- 
ratter, and inclined to the profeſſion of | They defrag 
Judaiſm. Now Fulvia having altogether Fulvia of 
ſubmitted to the authority and diſcipline gi ban, g- 
of theſe men, they prevailed on her to teaed, are en- 
entruſt them with oblations of gold and peiled from 
urple, for the uſe of the holy temple at — 
| Tots he but as often as they received ot Jew a> 
her bounty they converted it to their own fee. 
ule. Now this abuſive practice coming to the know- 
ledge of Fulvia, the wife of Saturninus, ſhe prevailed 
on her buſband to make the affair known to Tibe- 
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ris; in conſequende of which the emperor iſſued 
orders that all the Jews ſhould immediately leave the 
city. Of theſe, four thouſand were entered upon the 
conſul's roll, to ſerve as ſoldiers, and ſent into Sar- 
' dinia; excluſive of whom there were great numbers 
who refuſed to bear arms, on account of their reli— 
gion; and theſe were puniſhed by a variety of tor- 
ments, and then baniſhed; the whole body of the 
Jews ſuffering on account of four men of abandoned 
charatters. 
A Samaritan 
deceiver im- 


poſes on the 
credulcus. 


Nor vere the Samaritans, at this time, 


happened that there was a notorious im— 
oſtor among theſe people, who by the 
moſt ridiculous ſtories, and extravagant lyes, would 
frequently aſſemble a croud about him. This man 
told the multitude, that if they would but meet him 
at Mount Gerizim, he would give them a fight of the 
holy veſſels which Moſes had buried in that place 
ſo many ages ago. Now ſuch was the credulity of 
theſe ignorant people, that great numbers of hem 
aſſembled in arms, and beſieged Tirathaba, expett- 
His adherents ing Others to come and join them; on 
routed by Pi. Which they determined to go up to the 
late, and many mouniain with a large army. But Pilate 
deal. baving intelligence of their proceedings, 
got together a hody of cavalry and infan- 
try, and took poſſeſſion of the mountain, whence he 
attacked the Samaritans who had allembled near the 
village, gave them a total rout, with conſiderable 
ilaughter ; and took and brought off a large number 
of priſoners; and among this number he ordered 
thoſe to be -beheaded who were men of rank or in- 
tereſt. 
Soon after this defeat, the chief perſons 


The Samati- l 5 & 

tos erbibit among the Samaritans made application 
a complaint to Vitellius, a perſon of the rank of con- 
who is cites ful, who was at that time governor of 
to appearat Syria, comp! ung of the conduct of 


— Pilate, and 1: ting that he had been 
guilty of murder. They ſaid that there was no in- 
tention of departing from the authority of Rome, by 
their meeting at Tirathaba; ſince they meant only 
to take refuge againſt the arbitrary conduct of Pilate. 
Hereupon Viel ius commiſſioned his friend Marcel- 
Ius to undertake the office of governor of Judæa, 
and directed that Pilate ſhould be ſent to Rome, to 
anſwer, before the emperor, to the complaints that 
had been brought againſt him. Pilate had now been 
poſſeſſed of his government ten years; but, on this 
order, he prepared to depart for Rome: however, 
Tiberius died before he arrived at that city. 


r. VL 


VITELLIUS remits the Duty on Fruits, &c. HYR- 
CANUS builds the Caſtie ANTONIA. CAIA- 
PHAS deprived of the Office of High-prieft, and 
JONATHAN advanced to it, A Treaty between 


without their ſhare of misfortunes. It 
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phas, 


H — (:K— 
TIBERIUS and ARTABANUS. Death and Ca. 
radter of PHILIP. 


* E feaſt of the paſſover, as it is de- 
nominated among our people, now 
approaching, Vitellius departed into 
Judæa, and going onward to Jeruſalem, 
the Jews received him with a diſtinction 
due to his rank; and he was bountiful enough to 
remit them the whole of the duty on fruits. He 
likewiſe reſtored to the prieſts the poſſeſſion of the 
pontifical robes and habits, which they depoſited in 
the e where they had been kept previous to 
the caſtle of Antonia being the place of their re- 
ception. 

ow the firſt high-prieſt of the name 
of Hyrcanus, having eretted a caſtle ad- 
Jacent to the temple, reſided there the 
greateſt part of his time; -and in this 
place, in his own cuſtody, he kept the 
robes and ornaments of the high-prieſt, which were 
to be worn by no one but himſelf. As often as he 
changed his habit, he conſtantly depoſited the ſacred 
veſtments in that caſtle; a practice which was fol. 
lowed by his ſucceſſors for a conſiderable time. On 
Herod's acceſſion to the throne, he was fo highly 
delighted with the fituation of this place, as wel as 
with its ſtrength and beauty, that he made improve- 
ments in it, at a great expence, and gave it the name 
Antonia, in honour of bs worthy triend Antony, 
In this place Herod found the ſacred veſtments, and 
there he cauſed them to be kept, from an idea which 
he had conceived that the Jews would be held in 
obedience as long as he had thoſe in poſſeſſion. On 
the ſame principle Archelaus, his ſon and ſucceſſor, 
acted in the very ſame manner: and their example 
was followed by the Romans, after the kingdom was 
reduced into a province: for theſe holy habiliments 
were conſtantly depoſited in a cabinet which was 
made on purpole for their reception, and kept un- 
der the ſeal of the prieſts, and the keepers of the 
ſacred treaſury; * a lamp conſtantly burnt before 
the place, in conſequence of directions given to the 
governor of the caſtle for that purpoſe. Theſe velt- 
ments uſed to be regularly delved by the gover- 
nor to the high-prieſt, on the ſeventh day preced- 
ing the three folemn feſtivals; and the latter having 
cauſed them to be made perfectly clean, wore them 
in the diſcharge of his office, — on the following 
day reſtored them to the place from whence they 
had been taken: and this was conſtantly done on the 
ſolemn faſt, as well as on the three other annual 
feſtivals. 

But r.ow it became the will of Vitellius 
to. diſcharge the governor from being any 
way anſwerable for the care of the pon- 
tifical habits, which, in favour of the 
Jews, he committed to the cuſtody of the 

rieſts, who had been the ancient keepers of them. 
ot long after this he deprived Joſeph, called Caia- 
of the office of high-prieft, and beftowed ut 


Vitellius ho. 
nourably re. 
ceived, and 
bis liberality 
to the Jews, 


The high. 
prie Ia depoſit 
their veſt. 
ments in the 
ca'tle of An- 
tonia, 


Jonathan ad- 
vanced to the 
high-priett- 
hood, and 
Caiaphas de- 
poſed, 


on Jonathan, the ſon of the high-prieſt Ananus: and 
departed 
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geparted to Antioch ſoon after he had made this 
alteration. 


Cl. 


About this time Vitellius received let- 
_ ters from Tiberius, directing him to make 
gue with a league with Artabanus; for he was ap- 
prabanus. rehenſive that the empire might be 
1 if the latter ſhould make a conqueſt 
ew, of Armenia: but Vitellius was diretted not to ratify 

the league, unleſs one of the ſons of the king 
1 to vas delivered as an hoſtage. Hereupon Vitellius 


rellius can- 


He BM fered conſiderable ſums of money to the kings 
the of Iberia and Alania, on the condition of their 
Lin immediately engaging in a war with Artabanus. 

7 could not be induced to lend 


10 be people of I ; 
any * 94,6 aſſiſtance to this — than to admit the 
1 


Alanians to a free 8 through their city, that 
a they might paſs by the Caſpian mountains, and thus 
Pi obtain caſy admiſſion into the kingdom of Arta- 


the BW banus. 3 3 
This inroad occaſioned the immediate 


The Parthians 

joſe Armecia, Joſs of Armenia to the Parthians; and 
te this was followed by ſo violent an incurſion into 
he their own country, that moſt of their nobility were 


<4 Wl icftroyed, together with the ſon of their king, 
ol. and ſuch immenſe multitudes of the common peo- 
Jn le, that the land was in a great degree depopulated 

by this invaſion. By this time Artabanus began to 
453 Wl diſcover that he was betrayed by thoſe in whom he 
© WH had placed the greateſt degree of confidence; and 
that Vitellius, by the means of bribes, had induced 
his friends and near relations to join in a plot for his 
deſtruction: wherefore, not knowing in whom to 


lbb, place any confidence, leſt, under the maſk 


lier having Of friendſhip, he ſhould be treated in a 
nenderayel, treacherous manner; and having very 


recovers his 
* 


ood reaſon to believe that perſons of 
the firſt rank and quality were engaged in 
the ſcheme againſt him, he inſtantly made his eſcape 
to the interior provinces, where he met with imme- 
diate protection; and an army of the Dahi and Saci 
coming to his aſſiſtance, he was not only enabled to 
vanquiſh his enemies, but to recover his kingdom. 
On this change in the ſtate of affairs, an 


Treaty be- 
een Tibe. alliance with Artabanus was propoſed by 
nant Ar. Tiberius; and the propoſal being accept- 


tabanvs, 
cad, the two parties conſented to meet, 


each attended by his guards, to treat of the buſineſs, 
on the middle of the bridge over the river Euphrates. 
As ſoon as the treaty was concluded, a moſt ſump- 
tuous and ſuperb entertainment was provided for 
them both by Herod the tetrarch, in a tent which, at 
a great expence, had been eretted over the ſame 
nver. Not long after this Artabanus ſent his fon 
Darius as an hoſtage to Tiberius, together with a 
number of preſents, among which was one Eleazar, 
a Jew, known by the name of the giant, remarkable 
for being of the aſtoniſhing height of ſeven cubits. 
Ina little time Artabanus returned to Babylon, and 
Vitellius to Antioch. 


Herod gives It was the wiſh of Herod to tranſmit the 
— firſt account of this good news reſpettin 


the hoſtages; wherefore, without loſs o 
No. 17. 


— — 


time, he diſpatched a meſſenger to Tiberius, vith all 
the particulars relating thereto. Some time after- 
wards Vitellius, a conſular governor, ſent. intellt- 
gence of the ſame kind to Cæſar, on receiving of 
which he returned ſimply this anſwer : That he had 
informed him of nothing new, for that Herod had 
previouſly acquainted him with every particular. 
This anticipation of the good news by Herod, gave 
the utmoſt offence to Vitellius ; but he ſtifled his in- 
dignation for the preſent, nor took farther notice of 
the affair till Caius ſucceeded to the government. 

At this period, which was in the twen- yy mg 
tieth year of the reign of Tiberius, died charatter of 
Philip, the brother of Herod, after hav- — 
ing been tetrarch of Trachonitis, Gaula. 
nites, and Batanæa, for the ſpace of ſeven and thirty 
years, He was a man diſtinguiſhed by his modera- 
tion, and devoted to the quiet enjoymEnt of his eaſe ; 
his whole life being _u within the diſtri over 
which he was appointed to preſide. He very ſeldom 
left his own houſe, and when he did, it was in com- 
pany with a few ſelett friends; and he had a chair 
carried after him, which, on particular occaſions, 
he uſed to convert into a ſeat of; uſtice. As it ſome- 
times happened that he met perſons on the road who 
had need of his judicial aſſiſtance, it was his cuſtom 
not to loſe any time, but to hear the cauſe immedi- 
ately, and to acquit or condemn the party, accordin 
to the {trength of the evidence. His death happene 
at Julias, and he was interred with the utmoſt pomp 
and magnificence, in a monument which he had 
cauſed to be -eretted for his reception. As he left 
no children behind him, the emperor decreed that 
his eſtate ſhould be annexed to Syria, but on the 
condition that the country ſhould not be deprived of 
the tributes hereafter to be raiſed in the tetrarchy. 


CHEAP. VI. 


HEROD the Tetrarch, being married to the Daughter 
of ARETAS, falls in Love with HERODIAS, 
and Sropeſe to marry her, and abandon his preſent 
_= Thas is diſcovered by the Wife, and reſented by 
ARETAS, who conquers HEROD in Battle. The 
Death of JOHN BAPTIST, by Order of HE. 
ROD. Account of the Family of HEROD the 
Great. 


A T this period a war took place be-( Herod and ; 
tween Herod and Aretas king of An met: 
the following cir- the cauſes of 


Petra, occaſioned b 
their diſa- , 
t. 


cumſtance. Herod the tetrarch had been 
for a conſiderable time married to the 
daughter of Aretas; but having buſineſs that called 
him to Rome, in his way thither he viſited Herod, 
his brother-in-law, who was grandſon of Simon, the 
hi 145 by the daughter's fide. While on this 
viſit e became violently enamoured of Herodias, 
the wife of his brother, and the daughter of Ariſto- 
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Agrippa, who was afterwards king. Impelled by the 
force of his paſſion, he propoſed to marry her when 
he ſhould return from Rene, and to part with the 
daughter of Aretas; and on this condition the match 
was mutually agreed on. 

Herod's wife This contract being made, he purſued 
betrays to A- his voyage to Rome, and having dil- 
— 2 patched his buſineſs there, returned to 
to marry He. the place of his own reſidence. In the in- 
rodias. terim his wife, having obtained ſome in- 
formation of what had paſſed between him and He- 
rodias, told him in a manner that could not give him 
the leaſt cauſe of ſuſpicion, that ſhe ſhould be happy 
if he would but permit her to paſs a little time at Ma- 
chæras, which was a caſtle on the borders of the do- 
minions of Aretas. Now Herod, not having the leaſt 
idea of her real intention, readily conſented to the 
1 It is to be remarked that Machæras, be- 
ing a place devoted to the wife's father, every thing 
was properly prepared for her farther journey: im- 
mediately on So arrival the governor of the palace 
furniſhed her with Arabian guards, who loſt no time 
in cenveying her from place to place, till at length 
ſhe arrived at the palace of her father, where ſhe re- 
lated to him the particulars of the new connection 
that had been formed by Herod. 1 
Hero's amy Great uncaſineſs aroſe from this cir- 
routed by cumſtance, and as, previouſly thereto, 
r there had been a diſpute between the par- 
ties reſpecting the boundaries of ſome lands in Ga- 
mala, and as two armies were already in the field, 
for the purpoſe of adjuſting this difference, the above 
affair was made a pretext for an immediate battle, in 
which Herod's party was utterly routed : but this was 
principally owing to the treachery of a number of 
deſerters, who were at this time in the pay of Herod, 
after having abandoned the cauſe of Philip. Herod 
loft no time in acquainting Tiberius with the parti- 
culars of the above affai who being enraged at the 
condutt of Aretas, direti 4 Vitellius to make war on 
him immediately, and cither to fend his head, or to 
bring him priſoner to Rome. 


Particutarere. It was at this time the prevailing 7 
Lung to John nion among the Jews, that the above dil- 
the Beru, aſter was a proof of the vengeance of 
a4 his coc- Heaven againſt Herod and his army, on 


account « John, furnamed the Baptiſt, 
whom this tetrarch had cauſed to be inhumanly mur- 
dered. Now the Baptiſt had not been guilty of any 
crime. His cuſtom was, to exhort the Jews to the 
love and prattice of every virtue : he principally 
inſiſted on their lives being regulated by the rules of 
iety and juſtice ; urged the — of regeneration 
by baptiſm and a new life ; and inſiſted, that it was 
not by abſtaining from any particular offence, but by 
deonſiant courſe of goodneſs, that they could receive 
the benefit of ſuch regeneration. 
| The Baptiſt had now acquired great 
credit and authority among the people, 
by the holinels of his life; and this was 
evident by the number of his diſciples, 


great venera- 
tion and e- 
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bulus, their brother; and ſhe was alſo ſiſter of 


and the veneration they entertained for his 


doftins 


In fact, they ſeemed to be fo totally devoted to his 


will, as to be altogether under his influen 
much that Herod was jealous leſt his high 


reputation ſhould tempt them to revolt. 


wait the event, anc b 
ted. Urged by this conſideration, he dil- 
patched him to Macheras (the place 


above-mentioned) as a priſoner, dire(- 


ing that he ſhould be immediately put to 
death; and the ſentence was executed 


degree of 
O Prevent 
therefore, the dreaded conſequences, he determine 
on his deſtruttion before he could have an oppory, 
nity of 1 any act of miſchief; rather tha 

repent after the act was commy. 


ce; inſo. 


The Bayt 
imprifoce 
and Put to 
death ty H. 
rod. 


agreeable to the inſtructions; but the impiety of the 


deed was followed by an almoſt immediate divine 
vengeace on Herod ; agreeable to the idea of the 
Jews, that he had been puniſhed for ſpilling the 


blood of that holy man. 

At this time Vitellius was making pre- 
parations for the war in Arabia, and was 
actually on his march towards Petra, hav- 


Vitelliug 
marches to. 


wards Judzs, 


ing under his command two legions of horſe and 
foot of the Roman auxiliaries. When he had got 
as far as Ptolemais, and was on the point of croſſing 
Judza, he was met by the principal * of the 


country, who moſt earneſtly ſolicite 


him that he 


would take a different route ; for that the Jewiſh lay 
was inſulted, and their religion profaned, by the 
images that the Romans uſually carry in their co- 
lours. This reaſon had its proper weight with the 
general, who diretted that his army ſhould march 
about, by the way of a large plain; and in the mean 
time he took with him Herod the tetrarch, and fe. 
veral other friends, and went up to Jeruſalem, to 
offer public worſhip, on occaſion of a ſolemn feſtival 


which was then approaching. He made 
three days ſtay in this city, during which 
time he was treated with all olhble marks 
of honour and reſpett ; and while he re- 
mained there, he deprived Jonathan of 


the ofhce of high-pricit, and conferred it on his bro- 
ther Theophilus : and on the fourth day he received 
letters which announced the death of Tiberius, where- 
upon he cauſed the people to ſwear allegiance to his 
ſucceſſor, Caius Caligula; and this being done, he 
gave orders for the recall of his troops, and diretted 
that they ſhould go into winter quarters; the change 
in the government having determined him to put a 
period to the war; and after this he returned to An- 


tioch. 

A tradition is current, that when this 
expedition of Vitellius was talked of, Are- 
tas conſulted the wizards and fortune- 
tellers, reſpetting what ſhould be the iſſue 
of the affair; and that the anſwer which 
he received was to the following 


He arrives at 
Jeruſalem, 
and depoſes 
Jonathan the 
h gh - prieſt. 


The event of 
Vitellius's 
proceedings 
laid to be 
toretold by 
Wizards. 


urpoſe : * That 
the army then on the march ſhould never arrive at 
Petra; for that either one of the princes ſhould die, 
or he that commanded the army, or the perſon that 


was deputy in the command, or the party again 


whom the war was levied,” 


At 
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At this period Agrippa, the ſon of Ariſ- 
4-04 te tobulus, had been at Rome about a year, 
Great. having matters of great importance to 
ranſaft with Cæſar. *But, before I fay any thing far- 
her of him, it will be proper that I mention ſome- 
thing with regard to Herod and his family; ſince in 
them is exhibited a ſingular inſtance of the wiſdom 
and power of the providence of God. In the caſe of 
Herod, we ſhall ſee that the having a numerous fa- 
mily, the poſſeſſion of a ſplendid fortune, with royal 
power and dignity, are of no avail, without the more 
valuable poſſeſſions of piety and juſtice :*fince there 
was ſcarcely any remains of the very large family of 
Herod in the ſpace of a hundred years. This con- 
Gderation is ſufficient to humble the pride of the 
arrogant, and to raiſe the contemplation of the vir- 
mous man, on the wonderful advancement of Agtiys 
pa, who, from a private ſtation, contrary to all hu- 
man expettation, was raiſed to a degree of power ſo 
very extraordinary. : 
His family I have heretofore mentioned ſomething 
md progenry- of this affair in the general, but ſhall now 
deſcend to particulars. By Mariamne, the daughter 
of Hyrcanus, Herod the Great had two daughters ; 
one of them was named Salampſo, who was married 
to Phaſael, the ſon of Phaſael, elder brother to the 
king, by the conſent of the father. The name of the 
other daughter was Cypros, who was married to An- 
tipater, Herod's nephew, by his ſiſter Salome. 
Salampſo had five children by Phaſael, viz. three 
ſons, Antipater, Herod, and Alexander; and two 
daughters, Alexandra and Cypros; the former of 
whom married Timius, a nobleman of the iſle of 
Cypros, and died childleſs; and the latter was mar- 
— to Agrippa, the ſon of Ariſtobulus. Gra 
bore to Agrippa two ſons and three daughters. The 
ſons were named Agrippa and Druſus, the laſt of 
whom died while he was under age; and the — 
ters were called Berenice, Mariamne, and Druſilla. 
Agrippa the father was educated under the care of 
his grandfather Herod the Great, as were likewiſe 
Herod and Ariſtobulus, and alſo Berenice, who was 
the. daughter of Salome and Coſtabarus. At this 
time the children of Ariſtobulus were infants, when 
their father, and his brother Alexander (as hath been 
before noted), were put to death by the command of 
Herod. On their advancement to years of maturity, 
this Herod, the brother of Agrippa, wedded Mari- 
amne, the daughter of Olympias (who was daughter 
ot kiag Herod), and of Joſeph, the brother of He- 
rod; and of this marriage Ariſtobulus was born. 
Now Ariſtobulus, Agrippa's third brother, was mar- 
ned to Jotape, the — of Sampfigeram, king 
of Emeſenes; and by her he had a hace, born 
deaf, who received the name of her mother. The 
above is a liſt of the children of the three brothers : 
their ſiſter, Herodias, was married to Herod, the 
lon of Herod the Great, by his wife Mariamne, the 
daughter of Simon the high-prieſt ; and of this mar- 
rage was born Salome ; but afterher birth, Hero- 
dias, in defiance of all the laws of honour and con- 


ſcience, did not heſitate to take, for her ſecond huſ- 


Account of 


band, Herod the tetrarch of Galilee, though ſhe was 
wife to his brother by the father's fide ; — had like- 
wile a former hufband living at the time olf this ſe- 
cond marriage. The daughter, Salome, was marri- 
ed to Philip, the ſon of Herod the tetrarch of Tra- 
chonitis, who died without iſſue: after which ſhe 
was married to Ariſtobulus, the ſon of Herod, and 
brother of Agrippa; and three ſons were born of 
this marriage; viz. Herod, Agrippa, and Ariſtobu- 
Ins. Thus much with regard to the family of Phaſael 
and Salamplo. | 
To Antipater Cypros bore a daughter, which took 
her own name, and who was married to Alexas Sel. 
cius, the fon of Alexas, by whom he had one daugh- 
ter, likewiſe named Cypros. Herod and Alexander 
(as hath been mentioned) were the brothers of An- 
tipater, and died without children. Now Alexander, 
the ſon of Herod the king (the ſame who was put to 
death by his father), had two children, named Alex. 
ander and Tigranes, by Glaphyra, the daughter of 
Archelaus, king of Cappadocia. 
The above-named Tigranes died without iſſue ; 
he was — Fo Armenia, and the fame who had an 
accuſation brought againſt him by the Romans. Alex- 
ander had likewiſe a fon named Tigranes, after his 
uncle, who was promoted by Nero to be king of 
Armenia. He had allo a fon named Alexander, who 
was marricd to Jotape, the daughter of Antiochus 
king of Comagena, and was advanced by Veſpaſian 
to the dignity of king of Leſis in Gilitia. The famil 
of Alexander ſoon departed from the laws and cut- 
toms of the Jews, and embraced thoſe of the Greeks. 
There were no children left by the reſt of the daugh- 
ters of Herod the Great. Thus having given an ac- 
count of the poſterity of this prince, down to the 
reign of Agrippa, I ſhall in the next place recount 
the hiſtory of Agrippa himſelf, together with that 
variety of providential incidents, which in the end 
advanced him to fo diſtinguiſhed a ſtation. 


OO — 


CH AP. VIII. 


Account of the Riſe of AGRIPPA. ARISTOBU. 
LUS the Enemy of AGRIPPA. AGRIPPA. 
Vifits TTBERIUS. He is appointed Governor to 
TIBERIUS NERO. His Impriſonment, which is 
rendered tolerable by ANTONIA. TIBERIUS 
be/lows the Government on CAIUS, and charges him 
to aft generouſly by his Brother, whom he aſter- 
wards deſtroys, Death and Charatter of TIBERI 
US, who is ſucceeded by CAIUS. The Declaration 
of CAIUS CASAR, who orders AGRIPPA to be 
releaſed. The Crowning of AGRIPPA. The Go- 
vernment of FUDA4 given to M ARCELLUS. 


| 8 O ME ſmall time previous to the death | Agrippa's en- 
of Herod the Great, Agrippa reſid- — and 


ing at Rome, and being often in the family 
of the emperor, became a very great favourite N | 
3 is 


> 
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his ſon Druſus, and alſo obtained the good opinion 
of Antonia, the wife of the elder Druſus, through 
the intereſt of his mother Berenice, for whom Anto- 
nia had a moſt particular eſteem. Agrippa was by 
nature rather inclined to extravagance ; but during 
the life of his mother, he reſtrained himſelf within 
ſome reaſonable bounds ; her death at length mak- 
ing him maſter of his own conduct, he began to give 
expenſive treats, and make profufe and coſtly pre- 
ſents, particularly to the dependents and dome ſtics 
of the court, where it was that he hoped to raiſe his 
fortune. By theſe means he involved himſelf in 
debt to ſuch a degree, that he could no longer make 
his appearance at Rome; beſides, at this time, Tibe- 
rius — vngpr gl misfortune to loſe his ſon, he could 
not now endure the ſight of any of the favourites of 
Druſus, leſt he ſhould be reminded of the loſs he 
had ſuſtained. _ | 

He retreats ſo Agrippa having thus ſquandered his 
Malths,where money, and deſtroyed his reputation, by 


he abandons the irregularity of his condutt; and his 
A creditors being anxi ith him to diſ: 
melancholy. S being ANXIOUS WI um to di- 


charge their demands, which it was not in 
his power to do, he returned to Judæa; and when 
there, ſeeing no hope of retrieving his fortune, and 
bluſhing for the folly he had been guilty of, he re— 
treated to Maltha, a caſtle in Idumea, having con- 
ceived an intention that, in that place, he would 
put an end to an exiſtence that was no longer ſup- 
portable. 3 obſerving the deſponding — 
of her huſband, and remarking that his melancholy 
ſeemed to forebode the moſt fatal conſequences, ex- 
erted her utmoſt endeavours to prevent the misfor- 
tune which ſhe dreaded; and particularly wrote to 
her ſiſter Herodias a circumſtantial account of the 
calamitous ſituation in which he lived; and moſt ear- 
neſtly urged her, by all the ties of honour and con- 
ſanguinity, to afford him ſome immediate relief: 
ſhe ſaid that ſhe did ever thing that was in her own 
ower, and hoped that -r example would be fol- 
owed by her ſiſter. | 
Herodias was ſo much affected by this 


Hercdias in- ö all x 
ts #57 repreſentation, that ſhe joined with her 
inp al» huſbandin ſending a meſſage, deſiring that 


* Agrippa would attend them; when they 
im. gave him a penſion, and beſtowed on him 
the government of Tiberias, for his immediate ſup- 
port: but Herod did not long continue in this gene- 
rous diſpoſition, nor was Agrippa very well con- 
tented with his preſent ſituation. Now it happened 
that, on a certain time, when they were drinking at 
Tyre, Herod made many ungenerous reflettions 
on Agrippa, on account of his poverty, and-intimat- 
ed, among other things, that he was ſupported by 


his bounty. 

Being inſulted This inſult was too great to be borne by 
none of 1 ſpirit; he therefore re- 
Tice, who Paired to viſit Flaccus, an old particular 
favourably re- riend of his when at Rome, who was at 
Ceives mim. 


a that time governor of Syria. Flaccus 
received him in the moſt free and hoſpitable man- 
ner: but at this time Ariſtobulus, the brother of 
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Agrippa, was a viſitor in the ſame houſe : the for. 
mer was his enemy, though his brother: yet Flaccy; 
divided his favours and civilities indifferently he. 
tween them, as if no animoſity had ſubſiſted. Af. 
ſtobulus, however, urged by the moſt implacahle 
malice, ſtill kept up the quarrel, and would not ref 
till he had inſpired Flaccus with a bad opinion gf 
Agrippa, which was eftetted in the following man. 
ner: The inhabitants of Damaſcus, and thoſe gf 
Sidon, had a violent diſpute between them, reſpe.. 
ing the boundaries of their territories, and Flaccus 
was fixed upon to hear and determine the cauſe, 
Now the * * of Damaſcus, being informed that 
Flaccus and grippa were on terms of the utmoſt 
intimacy, thought it would be a ſtroke of good policy 
reviouſly to engage the intereſt of Agrippa, by 
Lribing him with a ſum of money. The bargain be. 
ing made, and ? & 2 of mutual ſecrecy given, 
Agrippa exerted all his intereſt for the people of 
Damaſcus againſt thoſe of Sidon. 

Now Ariſtobulus, having diſcovered 
that Agrippa had received a bribe to tran- 
ſact this buſineſs, went to the governor, 
and complained of the condutt of his bro- ardis rejete! 
ther; and Flaccus, examining into the Þy Fl, 
merits of the affair, and finding proof againſt 
Agrippa, diſmiſſed him from his favour, and left him 
to ſeek a ſupport in the beſt manner he was able. 
Hereupon 2 went back to Ptolemais; and 
being in abſolute want of the neceſſaries of life, he 
came to a reſolution to return into Italy. Thus dil. 
treſſed, he gave directions to Marſyas, a freed-man 
of his, to apply to the brokers, to raiſe a ſum of 
money, on any terms whatever, to an{wer his pre- 
ſent demand. In conſequence of theſe direttions 
Marſyas went to Protus, a freed-man of Berenice 
oe mother of Agrippa, his late patror eſs, who, by 

er laſt will, had recommended him to the ſervice of 
Antonia) ; and propoſed to him to advance a ſum of 
money to Agrippa, on the ſecurity of his own bond. 
Protus ſaid that he was already in his debt: yet 
Marſyas prevailed upon him to lend twenty thou- 
ſand attic drachmas, on the ſecurity above mention- 
ed; but of this ſum he gave no more to Agrippa than 
ſeventeen thouſand” five hundred pieces, retaining 
the other two thouſand five hundred to himſelf, for 
the trouble taken in procuring this advance: nor 
was Agrippa in circumſtances to diſpute about this 
extortion. 

As ſoon as he was poſſeſſed of this mo 
ney, Agrippa proceeded to Anthedon, 
where he met with a ſhip calculated for 
his ſervice, and made preparations for go- 
ing to ſea: but Herennius Capito, the procurator of 
Jamnia, hearing of this circumſtance, ſent a number 
of ſoldiers to him, to demand the payment of three 
hundred thouſand 
the king, which he had borrowed when he was at 
Rome. This circumſtance occaſioned ſome little de- 
lay in Agri pa's proceeding ; but he amuſed the ſol- 
diers with fair promiſes, and, when night came on, 


He incurs 
the hatred of 
his brother 
Ari ſtobulus, 


His deceitiul 
conduct to- 
wards Herten - 


cut his cable, and ſlipped out to ſea, ſteering his 
courſe 


pieces of ſilver, the property of 


courſe towards Alexandria. On his arri- 
val at that city, he made application to 
Alexander, the principal officer of the re- 
venue, requeſting that he would lend him two hun- 
red thouſand pieces of money on his bond. To this 
the officer replied, * With regard to yourſelf, I have 
not faith enough in you to credit you with ſuch a 
ſum; but your wife appears to he a woman of exem- 
lary character and amiable deportment ; and ſhe 
Mall have the money if ſhe will give her ſecurity for 
” In this manner the matter was ſettled ; and Cy- 
os becoming bound for the ſum wanted, Alexander 

Farniſhed Agrippa with five talents on the ſpot, and 
gare him letters of credit, to receive the reſt at Pu- 
teoli; for he was unwilling to truſt the whole ſum 
with him at once, leſt he ſhould apply it to improper 
purpoſes. By this time Cypros was convinced that 
there was no poſſibility of preventing her huſband's 
proceeding 3 wherefore ſhe and her children went 
over land to Judza. ; : : 

xn When Agrippa arrived at Puteoli, he 
— — ſent a letter to Tiberius Czlar, who was 
received by then at Capreæ, informing him that he 
Tris had come fo far to pay his humble reſpetts 
o him; and requeſting his permiſſion to wait on him. 
Tiberius did not heſitate to ſend him an anſwer re- 
llete with kindneſs, in which he informed him that 
be ſhould be happy to ſee him at Capreæ. Thither 
Agrippa went, and on his arrival Tiberius received 
him with open arms, and welcomed him to the palace 
where he entertained him in the moſt 8 an 
hoſpitable manner, thereby proving his ſincerity 
when he gave him the invitation. But on the follow- 
ing day letters to Tiberius arrived from Herennius 
Capito, complaining of the condutt of Agrippa, and 
ſtating, ** That when he demanded payment of a 
bond for three hundred thouſand pieces which had 
been long ſince due to the emperor, Agrippa de- 
parted in a ſecret manner, ſo that the money would 
probably be loſt.” 

This conduct was ſo highly offenſive to 
Tiberius, that he commanded the officers 
of his bed-chamber not to permit Agrippa 
to depart till the debt was diſcharged. On 
the contrary, Agrippa did not ſeem to re- 
mark the diſplcaſure of the emperor, but immediately 
applied to Antonia, mother of Germanicus and Clau- 
dius, who was afterwards advanced to the ſovereign 
# ek To her he related his diſtreſſes, and told 

er that he was likely to loſe the favour of the em- 
peror, for want of the above-mentioned three hun- 
dred thouſand pieces: whereupon ſhe- lent him 
the money, in honour of the memory of Berenice, 
and the mutual friendſhip they had entertained for 
each other; excluſive of which, Agrippa had been 
the companion and play-fellow of her ſon Claudius, 
almoſt from his — infancy. Having receive 
this money, he diſcharged his debt, and was rein- 
ſtated in the favour of Tiberius. This conduct had 
luch an efte& on the emperor, that he committed his 
grandſon, Tiberius Nero, the ſon of Druſus, to the 
are and government of Agrippa, requeſting that he 

NO. 17, 
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would be conſtantly in his company, and regulate 
his whole conduct. Agrippa, however, had ſo ſtron 
an idea of his obligations to Antonia, that he paid 
his principal attention and reſpect to her grandſon 
Caius, for whom the people in general had the higheſt 
eſteem, not only reſpecting his perſonal virtues, but 
on account of the reverence which they entertained 
for the memory of his father, Germanicus. At this 
period a Samaritan, one of Cæſar's freed-men, Tent 
Agrippa a million of pieces, with part of which he 
diſcharged his debt to Antonia, and employed the 
remainder in paying the expence mcurred by his 
attendance on Cains, with whom he had now con- 
tratted the utmoſt friendſhip. 

It happened that on a particular day 
Caius and Agrippa were riding out 
in a chariot, without any other company, 
when Tiberius became the ſubje& of con- 
verſation; on which Agrippa exclaimed, 
From my heart I wiſh it would pleaſe God that 
Caius was in his place!” Now ache freed- man 
of Agrippa, who at that time drove the carriage, 
heard theſe words ſpoken; but took no noticeof 
them for the preſent. Some little time afterwards 
Eutychus was charged with robbing Agrippa, and 
carrying oft ſome of his cloaths. The man was really 
guilty of the offence; and was apprehended, and 
carried before Piſo, the governor of the place, to 
undergo an examination. Among other queſtions, 
Piſo atked him how it happened that he ran away; to 
which he replied, * That the life of Tiberius was in 
danger, and he was going to make a diſcovery of 
the plot.” On this declaration he was fent pitatory Ac. 
bound to Capreæ, where Tiberius ftill poſition of | 
kept him in chains: for the emperor, in all 9 ! 
affairs of ſtate, was certainly the moſt dilatory man 
that ever exiſted. Embaſladors could not obtain an 
audience of him without a tedious delay; nor would 
he nominate 1 to ſucceed to governments ol 
provinces, till he had certain knowledge of the 
death of the former poſſeſſors. It was his cuſtom, 
likewiſe, to permit priſoners to remain a long time 
unexamined ; and when his friends aſked the reaſon 
of this ſingular conduct, he would addreſs them in 
the following manner ; 4 
. © If I were too eaſy of acceſs, and gave penn; cies 
too ready an admiſſion to embaſſadors, I by Tiberus 
ſhould find that they who were ſpeedily ber hisdelays. 
received, would be ſpeedily diſmiſſed; and that” + 
others would ſoon be ſent to ſupply their places; ſo, 
that by this mode of proceeding, I ſhould be perpe- 
tually embarraſled by giving freſh audiences; and a, 
great part of my life would be ſpent in the receiving 
and diſmiſſing of embaſſadors. With regard to offi- 
cers, when they are once fixed in their ſtations, it is 
more advantageous to the ſubjett to retain them, 
than change them for others; for covetouſneſs is the 
vice of magiſtrates : now perſons who imagine they 
hold their offices during their good behaviour, will 
be leſs rapacious than they who expect to be ſpeedily 
diſmiſſed. I will illuſtrate this matter to you by re- 
citing an ancient fable.—A wounded man lay by the 

4 Q ſide 


Suſpicious 

words ſpoken 
by him, and 
heard by Eu- 
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{ide of a road, unable to help himſelf, while numbers 
of flies ſwarmed on his ſores, and gave him no ſmall 
degree of uneaſineſs. A man of humanity happen- 
ing to paſs that road, expreſſed his readineſs to drive 
them away, and relieve the poor man from his ſuf- 
ferings:—By no means, cried he; leave them ii their 

reſent ſituation; for thele flies, when their hunger is 
atished, do not torment me nearly as much as a new 
ſet would do, that may come half ſtarved. Now 
this is preciſely the caſe between ſubjetts and newly 
appointed magiſtrates, who are to be conſidered only 


as freſh flies, come to ſuck the blood of the people.” 


It is unneceſſary to adduce any other proof of this 
being the true character of Tiberius, than the cir- 
cumitance of his appointing only Gratus, and his 
ſuccefſor Pilate, to be governors of Judæa, during a 
reign of twenty-two years: and he governed the 
ether parts of his empire in the ſame manner. The 
reaſon that he aſſigned for the not bringing of pri- 
ſoners to a ſpeedy trial, was, that their ſufferings 
might be ſo much the more tedious, as a puniſhment 
for their former offences; ſince protracted torments 
were worſe than death. 
. Eutychus being kept ſo long in chains 
fired byAgrip= was evidently the conſequence of this diſ- 
pa to ſolicit olition of Tiberius: but the emperor at 
3 — | | ing from C Tuſcula- 
for Eutychus. length coming from Capreæ to Tuſcula 
num, diſtant only one hundred furlongs 
from Agrippa, he requeſted Antonia to ſolicit that 
Eutychus might be examined, that what he had to ſay 
againſt his patron might be known at once. Now Ti- 
berius entertained a ſingular reſpett for Antonia, 
artly on account of affinity, for ſhe was his ſiſter- 
1n-law, and the widow of Druſus; and partly for her 
ſteady virtue, in refuſing a ſecond marriage in the 
prime of her life, to which ſhe had been earneſt] 
preſſed by Auguſtus himſelf. In fact, her whole life 
exhibited a pattern of the moſt exemplary virtue. 
Excluſive of the above conliderations, Tiberius was 
under perſonal obligat to Antonia, which he 
could not forget; fince «© wiſdom, fidelity, and di- 
ligence, had ſaved his life from the deſperate machi- 
nations of Sejanus; for he was poſſeſſed of great 
power and credit, a captain of the guards, and had 
engaged in the conſpiracy a number of the moſt 
eminent ſenators, many of Cæſar's freed-men, ſeve- 
ral of the favourites at court, and ſome of the military 


be conſpira. Officers. The eſcape, therefore, of Tibe- 
ey of Scjanus TINS was rather extraordinary, and the 
r effects of the treaſonable intention were 
n. evidently defeated by the reſolute induſ- 


try of Antonia; for no ſooner was ſhe in- 
formed of the horrid intention, than ſhe wrote down 
a narrative of all the particulars of the plot, as they 
came to her knowledge, and ſent them, from time 
to time, to Tiberius at Capreæ, by the bands of 
Pallas, who was an approved and confidential fer- 
vant of the emperor: and in conſequence of this 
diſcovery, the confederacy and thoſe concerned in 
it being made known, Sejanus and his accomplices 
received the reward due to their demerits. 


whole bounty you owe the poſſeſſion of 


It may be prefumed that if Antonia's 
merit was great with Tiberius before ſhe 
had rendered him this piece of ſervice, 
it was much greater afterwards: ſo that 
when, at the requeſt of Agrippa, ſhe had 
repeatedly urged the emperor to hear the charge ꝗ 
Eutychus, he could not refuſe to comply with her 
ſolicitations: but he addreſſed her to the folloyin 

urport: ** If this man has reported falſchoods . 
petting Agrippa, he has been alrcady ſufficiently 
puniſhed in the length of his impriſonment: but le 
Agrippa beware how he proſecutes this matter with 
too great a degree of rigour; leſt, on a clear inveſi. 


Tiberius 
deavonry > 
evade the &, 


aminat) 
Eutychu, 


' gation of the affair, the puniſhment he intends for 


Eutychus ſhould fall on his own head.” Antonia te. 
ported the contents of this ſpeech to Agrippa; but 
the more carneſt ſhe was in adviſing him to decline 
all farther thoughts of proſecution, the more reſolved 
he ſeemed to have the matter determined by a full 
examination. 


When ſhe found that he refuſed to be 


2 g Ceſar yielih 
adviſed, the took an opportunity, when retutaniy 
the emperor was paſſing by in a chair, % fol. 

. . . tations of An» 
after dinner, with Caius and Agrippa un. 


walking before him, to advance 1immedia- - 

tely to Tiberius, with a repeated requeſt that Euty. 
chus might be brought to an immediate examination; 
on which he addreſſed her in the following manner: 
I call heaven to witneſs, that what I am now 
about to conſent to, is contrary to my own inclina- 
tion, and merely in compliance with your urgent 
requeſt.” Having ſaid this, he gave orders to 
Macro, who had ſucceeded Sejanus as captain of 
the ons, to direct that Eutychus ſhould be im. 


mediately brought before him. 
The priſoner having made his appear- Eramination 
ance, Tiberius interrogated him in the od ws, 


following manner: What have you to 


R ius, and his 
alledge againſt your patron, Agrippa, to — 


charge againſt 
Agrippa. 
your freedom?“ To this Eutychus made anſwer; 
One day, as I was driving Caius and Agrippa in a 
chariot, and fitting at their feet in the diſcharge of 
my duty, I heard the ſubſtance of the converſation 
that paſſed between them; and, among other things, 
I particularly recollett that Agrippa addreſfed Caius 
in the following manner: Devoutly do I wiſh that 
the old man was but ſafely depoſited in the grave, 
and you were left governor of the world; for if he 
was departed, you might eaſily diſpoſe of his grand- 
child, Tiberius; and excluſive of the general advan- 
tage that would ariſe to mankind from this circum- 
ſtance, I might reaſonably hope to ſhare in the par- 
ticular bleſſing of the revolution.” 

There wanted nothing to induce Tibe- 
rius to give credit to this information; 
and he was inexpreſſibly chagrined to 
think, that after he had committed the 


The emperor 
incenſed 
again(t Agrip- 

a, orders 
2 to be put 
in chaim. 


education of his grandſon, Tiberius, to 
the particular care of Agrippa, he ſhould totally 


negleU that important charge, and devote his 7 
| tim 
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me to an attendance on Caius, The emperor, 
rerefore, turning about to Macro, eried “ Put him 
in chains;” but Macro, not knowing who is was 
hat he meant (for he could not think of ſuch a cir- 
cumſtance 47 egg Agrippa), hefitated a while, 
ll he ſhould be more fully informed of his inten- 
tions. In the interim Tiberius took a walk in the 
circus, and obſerving that Agrippa was till at li. 
deny, he again called to Macro, and faid, © Have I 
not given orders for the putting that man in chains?” 
To this Macro cried “ What man?” Agrippa 
aid, Tiberius.“ N 

neicconmit- Hereupon Agrippa had recourſe to the 
ed priſon. humbleſt ſupplications and intreaties, be- 
ſeeching Tiberius, by the regard he entertained for 
the memory of his ſon, who had conferred on him 
the honour of his acquaintance, and on account of 
the ſervices he had been happy enough to render 
his grandſon Tiberius, that he would grant him his 
pardon. But his ſolicitations had no effett; for he 
was immediately — away to priſon by the 
guards, in his robes of honour, as they found him. 
Now the weather being remarkably ſultry, and 
Agrippa ready to periſh through the intenſeneſs of 
thirſt, he oblerved one Thaumaſtus, a ſervant to 
Caius, who had a pitcher of water in his hand, and 
requeſted that he would give him a draught of it. 
Thaumaſtus readily complied with this requeſt; and 
when Agrippa bad uenched his thirſt, he addreſſed 
his benefactor in the following manner: Since 
Hieratitude you, Thaumaſtus, have been ſo generous 
w Thaumaſ- as to confer this obligation on me during 
wal my preſent diſgraceful ſituation, with the 
fame readineſs that you formerly ſerved me in a 
more elevated ſtation of life, be aſſured that you 
ſhall never have cauſe to repent the liberality of 
your preſent condutt: for you may depend upon 
my word of honour, that as — as my preſent dif- 
ficulties ſhall be overcome, I will make uſe of my 
utmoſt intereſt with Caius, that you ſhall be reſtored 
to your liberty.” And Agrippa was afterwards as 
good as his promiſe; for no ſooner was he advanced 
to the crown, than he begged Caius would make 
him a preſent of Thaumaſtus, to whom he gave his 
freedom, and entruſted him with the management 
of his affairs; and when his death approached, he 
recommended him to his fon and daughter, Agrippa 
and Bernice, adviſing that he might continue in the 
lame ſituation during the en. of his life; and 
this he did, with credit to himſelf, and poſſeſſing the 
elteem of all who knew him. 


Prdivion in While Agrippa was ſtanding, bound 
cenequence. with chains, wich other priſoners, before 
ech a the palace, leaning in a melancholy man- 
Aerippa's ner againſt a tree, an owl perched there- 


. on; which being obſerved by a German 
priſoner, he aſked a ſoldier who was the perſon dreſ- 
ted in rple; and being told that he was a Jew of 
the firſt diſtinction, he begged the ſoldier would let 
him approach him, for he wiſhed to know ſome 
things reſpetling his country. This requeſt bein 

complied with, and an interpreter being allowed, 
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the German addreſſed Agrippa to the following ef- 
fect: I perceive, young gentleman, that you are 
dejeRted by this ſudden and amazing change in your 
fortune: yet it is not in your power to Conceive, nor 
will. you eaſily credit, how very near your deliver- 
ance approaches, under the ſpecial care and protec- 
tion of that providence which is your peculiar guard. 
I now invoke all the gods which are worſhipped 
either by your nation or ours, by whoſe permiſſion 
we are thus impriſoned, to witneſs, that I ſay not 
this to flatter you with idle hopes by which you will 
be deceived; for I am not inſenſible that ſuch prog- 
noltications, if the event ſhould not prove anſwer- 
able to the prophecy, are produttive of more injury 
than ſervice. But 1 it to be my duty, at 
whatever riſk to myſelf, to inform you, that you will 
ſee ſuch a ſurpriſing turn of affairs, as will elevate 

ou from this diſtreſsful ſituation, and up you on 
uch a ſummit of honour and power, that you wall 
become the envy of thoſe who have heretofore af- 
fected either to deſpiſe or pity you. The remainder 
of your days will be proſperous, and your good 
fortune will be poſſeſſed by children whom you will 
leave behind you.—I now intreat your particular 
attention to what I have farther to ſay. When you 
ſhall again behold this bird, you ſhall die at the end 
of five days from that time. Thus much I am com- 
miſſioned by Heaven to give you to underſtand by 
this auſpicious omen. W hat I declare is founded in 
fact, and I tell gou the {imple truth, that you ma 
not be borne down by the weight of your preſent at- 
flictions; but be happy in the proſpect of future 
events. All I have 2 to defire of you is, that 
when you ſhall find theſe predictions verified by the 
event, you will not be unmindful of your fellow pri- 
ſoners; but procure the freedom of thoſe you may 
leave in this place.“ When Agrippa heard this pro- 
phecy of the German, it appeared to him altogether 
as ridiculous, as it did afterwards wonderful when 1t 
came to be accompliſhed. 


During this time Antonia was exceed- ayay's dt. 
ingly unhappy on account of the hard weten ge- 
treatment of her friend; and conceivin _— 
that the inflexibility of the diſpoſition of her ſuccev'vl 
Tiberius was ſuch, that the making of ap- R 


lication or interceſſion to him would but 

e a mere loſs of time, ſhe therefore took a different 
method; and applied to Macro to render his con- 
finement as eaſy to him as poſſible, by direQing that 
he ſhould be attended by ſoldiers of a civil and hu- 
mane diſpoſition, that he ſhould conſtantly fit down 
at table with the officer in whoſe immediate cuſtody 
he was; that he ſhould be permitted the uſe of the 
bath daily, and that the viſits of his friends and free- 
men ſhould be admitted. All theſe favours were 

ranted: whereupon he was vifited by his friend Si- 
fas: and Marſyas and Stychus, two of his freed-men, 
conſtantly conveyed to him the food of which he 
was moſt fond; and under pretence of carry- 
ing blankets to ſell, they ſupplied him with thoſe 
articles on which to repoſe in the night; the ſol- 
diers, agreeable to the hints they had ay 

rom 
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from Macro, making no oppoſition to theſe pro- 
ceedings. | 
At the expiration of about fix months 


Tiberius, . , 
ſeized witha from the commencement of Agrippa's 
vialeatitloeſs, impriſonment, Tiberius, on his return 
orders his : . 
adopted chil= from Capreæ, was attacked with an ill— 
den te be nels that was at firſt but ſlight; but which 
8 radually increaſing, he grew worſe till 


is life was deſpaired of. When he came 
to perceive that there were no hopes of his reco- 
very, he diſpatched Evodus, his favourite freed 
man, to bring his children to him carly on the fol- 
lowing day, to.take a final leave of their dying pa- 
rent. When I ſpeak of his children, I mean thoſe 
he had adopted; for Druſus, his only ſon, was de- 
ceaſed: but Tiberius, the ſon of that Druſus, was 
yet living, as was Caius, the ſon of his brother Ger- 
manicus, who by this time was arrived at 


Caius and 
Germavicus the years of maturity, and was a youth 
beider diſtinguiſhed by his learning, and by 


every other excellent qualification. He 
was a very great favourite with the people, on ac- 
count of the reſpett they entertained for the memory 
of the virtues of his father, who was a prince ſingu— 
larly diſtinguiſhed by the modeſty of his deport- 
ment, and the eaſe of his converſation, never pre- 
tending to that ſuperiority which was undoubtedly 
his due. A charatter thus eminently diſtinguiſhed 
could not fail to attract the favour of the ſenate and 
eople, and of the provinces in general, which owed 
fm many obligations for the repeated good offices 
he had conferred. In fact, his death was not cele- 
brated with ſo much outward pomp and mourning, 
as by a ſincere ſorrow, and tears that flowed from 
the real impulſe of the heart. The people in gene- 
ral lamented the death of this prince with ſuch an un- 
feigned grief, as if each man had wept for the de- 
ceaſe of his own father. Caius was highly advan- 
taged in the public opinion by the reputation of Ger- 
manicus; but particul: among the ſoldiers, who 
were ready, at the firit call, to devote their lives to 
do him any kind of ſervice. 
1 Orders having been given by Tiberius, 
0 


plored tee that Evodus ſhould bring his ſons to him 
gods to direct early in the morning, the emperor offer- 
him concern- d TE eden bb s 
inge ſucceffor. d up a prayer to the gods of his country, 


that he might be directed, by ſome par- 
ticular ſignal, which of the two he {ſhould make 
choice of for his ſucceſſor; yet privately wiſhing 
that Tiberius might be diſtinguiſhed by the happy 
omen: however, he did not dare venture to make a 

rejudication in a matter of ſuch high importance, 

ut thought proper hrit to conſult his oracle. Where- 
He fore he determined that he would be go- 
verned by this- circumſtance, that the 


an omega, 
— — young prince who ſhould firſt wait upon 
Your of Caive, DIM in the morning ſhould ſucceed him 


in the government. Having formed this 
reſolution, he gave particular orders to the tutor of 
his grandchild, to bring the youth to him by day- 
break, not entertaining a doubt but that the gods 
would declare- in favour of Tiberius; but the event 


: 
: 


* 


— — 
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proved the contrary; for the emperor- ſending ou 
Evodus, as ſoon as day-light appeared, to lee if the 
youug princes were at the door, and to bring into 
the palace the firſt he ſaw, he found Caius alone, in. 
formed him that he muſt wait on his father, and in. 
mediately introduced him. Now it happened that 
Tiberius, being unappriſed of the intention of the 
emperor, had ſtayed to breakfaſt, and thus miſſed 
the favourable opportunity. 

The emperor was aſtoniſhed when Caius entered 
the room, and wondered at that providence which 
had defeated his deſign in the diſpoſal of the govery. 
ment, by thus ſettling it in a way totally contrary tg 
what he had intended. Nor did he deem the preſem 
diſappointment of his expettations the worſt circum. 
ſtance attending the affair; for he did not conſider 
the loſs of the empire as of equal conſequence with 
the perſonal ſafety of his grandchild: ſince, where 
the acquiring of dominion is the object, the queſtion 
will be decided by force: ambition 1s deaf to the 
calls of humanity, and where there 1s a rivalſhip for 
power, the ruin of one party 1s generally deemed 
the ſecurity of the other. 

Now Tiberius paid great regard to the ,,,... 
predictions of fortune-tellers, judicial aided wr. 
aſtrologers, and people of that kind; and tune-telien 
he acted, in a great degree, purſuant to , 
their advice — direction. — one day to 
look upon Galba, he turned about to | hw friends 
who ſtood near him, and ſaid, That man will be 
emperor of Rome.” It muſt be confeſſed that not 
one of the Roman emperors ever had ſuch faith in 
prognoſtications as Tiberius; yet ſome of his ideas 
were not altogether abfurd. Nothing, however, 
made a deeper impreſſion on his mind than the late 
determination reſpetting the two princes, which had 
ſuch an effect on him, that he already conſidered 
his grandſon in the light of a man doomed to deſtruc- 
tion; and what aggravated his wretchedneſs was, that 
himſelf was only blameable for that inquiſitivenels of 
diſpoſition which deſtroyed the peace of his own 
mind: whereas he might have lived at his caſe, and 
in perfect freedom, without ſceking to know the 
hidden counſels of providence, and deſtroying his 
repoſe by — inguiries into the knowledge 
of future events: but this anxietv to know what in 
nature muſt be hidden from him, was the curſe of his 
diſpoſition. 

Being diſappointed in the wiſh that he 
had formed reſpetting the ſucceſſion, he 
was but ill diſpoſed to congratulate the future em- 
peror on the good fortune that awaited him; yet, a 
on this occaſion it was neceſſary that ſomething 
ſhould be ſaid, he addreſſed the fortunate prince in 
the manner following: © It is unneceſſary, my ſon 
Caius, for me to inform you, that Tiberius 1s more 
nearly allied to me in blood than you are; yet I now 
commit the government of the Roman empire inio 
your hands, in conſequence of having conſulted the 
will of the gods, and debated on the affair in my 
own mind. But I command you, that in the exer- 


His charge 0 


Caius. 


ciſe of the power with which you are inveſted, 100 
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Chap, VIII. THE ANTIQUIT 


conſtantly remember the obligations you are under 
i» him who beſtowed it on you; and that your gra- 
titude to your patron be teſtified by every poſſible 
inſtance of affettion and regard to your brother Ti- 
derius. All that I have to requeſt of you, in grate- 
ful acknowledgment of the honour I have now con- 
ferred (for, next to Heaven, it is owing to me), 15 
that you will in every 3 treat him with the 
utmoſt kindneſs, ſince he is equally endeared to me 
by nature and affection. I would likewiſe wiſh to 
remark to you, that it is no leſs your intereſt than 
your duty to comply with the injunttions I have 
ziren: for on the life and happineſs of your brother, 
Je dignity and ſecurity of your ſituation will, in a 
reat mealure, 1 ind your unhappineſs will 
ſpeedily ſucceed the day of his death. The fituation 
of a ſovereign prince is equally dangerous and un- 
certain: he ſtands on a ale and ſlippery elevation: 
nor will the divine vengeance fail to follow any ac- 
tions he may be guilty of, in violation of the laws of 
nature and conſanguinity.” 
Tiberius having thus made his laſt ad- 
ade, dreſs to Caius, he promiſed a punttual 
ese and exact obedience to every article of 
troys hi- bro- his commands; but he did not intend that 
ther Tibets. his actions ſhould correſpond with his 
words; for no ſooner did he come into the poſſeſſion 
of power than he cauſed his brother to be put to 
death (as Tiberius had foreſeen); but within a few 
years he himſelf loſt his life by aſſaſſination. 
Death and In a few days after Tiberius had de- 
N clared Caius his ſucceſſor, he departed 
* this life, having reigned twenty-two years, 
five months, and thirteen days. Caius, who fuc- 
cceded him, was the fourth in the liſt of the Roman 
emperors. The firſt news of the death of Tiberius 
afforded the higheſt ſatisfattion to the Romans; but 
they ſcarcely — give credit to the report; for 
though the confirmation of this news was the firſt 
wiſh of their hearts, and there was nothing in the 
world which they would not have freely given to be 
aſcertained of the truth; yet they were afraid of even 
ſeeming to believe the report, or of evincing the 
happineſs they felt on receiving the intelligence, be- 
fore they were certain of the fact; for ſo great a 
number of ſpies and informers were ſtationed in dif- 
terent places, that it might have been very danger- 
ous for a man to declare his ſentiments. Tiberins 
was of a moſt fierce and tyrannical diſpoſition, and 
behaved to the nobility with a rigour never before 
experienced. His animoſities were not known to 
have any other foundation than in the influence 
of the preſent turn of his mind; and his cruel- 
ties were frequently carried to ſuch a horrid length, 
that death from his hands was often deemed an att of 
mercy, It was therefore neceſſary for the people to 
appear cautious how they credited the news which 
they wiſhed, as a miſtake might have been attended 
with ſo much danger. | 


Caius pro» 
miles obedi- 


* As ſoon as Marſyas, the freed- man of 
othe eng. Agrippa, 1eceived information of the 
ws dent, death of the emperor, he: inſtantly hur- 
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ried away with the good news to his patton, hB• a 


| then going to bathe, and whiſpered him, in the He- 


— —— 4 — — 


— _ 
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however, Caius ſent for him to his palace, 


ſor to the tetrarchy which had been poſ- 


brew language, The lion is dead.“ Agrippa im- 
mediately comprehended his 1 exclaim-. 
ed, © How is it poſſible that I thould requite thee: 
for this favour, and the many other obligations thou 
haſt conferred on me, provided that thy, preſent in- 


telligence ſhould pu true!“ The officer, to whole 


cuſtody Agrippa had been committed; obſerving in 
what a hurry Marſyas delivered his meſlage, and 


| how well pleaſed the priſoner was with the news, im- 


mediately conjettured that the 5 was of 
the — kind, and therefore deſired Agrippa 
to inform him of the particulars. At firſt he made 
ſome kind of hefitation ; but on being urged to dil-. 
cover what he knew, he related the plain matter of 
fact. 'The officer having congratulated him on the 
good news, invited him to partake of an elegant ſup- 
per: but while they were in the midſt of their enter- 
tainment, a meſſenger arrived with an account that 
Tiberius was out of danger, and would ſoon arrive” 
in town, 

This intelligence aſtoniſhed the officer 
in the higheit degree; and being appre- 
henſive that his life mult Par the forfeit 
for his having rejoiced with a priſoner on 
the news of the death of Tiberius, he 73 
puſhed Agrippa violently from his ſeat, and exclaim- 
ed in a rage, ** Is it thus that you ſeek toimpole upon 
me by lyes and artifices; and could you find no other 
perſon to amuſe with a pretended ſtory of the death 
of Cæſar? Depend upon it, that you ſhall pay fe- 
verely for the liberties that you have taken.“ Sayin 
this, bo directed that he ſhould be put in chains, an 
more cloſely watched than he was before. Agrippa 
having paſſed the night in this ſituation, the report 
of Czelar's death prevailed in the morning, and the 
people offered ſacrifices of joy on the event. 

Soon after this report, two letters were Ses releases 
brought from Caius, one to the ſenate, Agrippa, and 
informing them that he was appointed ſuc- covers many 1 
ceſſor to Tiberius; and another to Piſo, ““ © 
governor of the city, to the fame effect. 
Theſe letters ordered that Agrippa ſhould be dif- 
charged from priſon, and allowed to live in his for- 
mer houſe ; ſo that, though {till in a kind of cuſtody, 
he was eaſed of all fearful apprehenſions, and con- 
ſidered himſelf as in a ſtate of enlargement. Soon 
afterwards Caius came to Rome, and brought with 
him the body of Tiberius, which was interred in a 
moſt ſumptuous manner. The emperor would in- 
ſtantly have diſcharged Agrippa, but this was op- 
poſed by Antonia; not for want of affettion to the 
party, but that ſhe thought it would be rather inde- 
cent to haſten the diſcharge ; and, as Tiberius had' 
committed the priſoner, would be deemed a kind of 


inſult on his memory. In a few days, Heiscrmned 
King, and made. 
etrarch ; 
Marcellus ap- 
pointed gover- 
nor of Jugea, 
and Agrippa 

- returns home. 


4 R ſelled 


On a rumour 
to the contra. 


ry, Agrippa is. 
more ſeverely 
treated. 


and having given direttions that he ſhould 
be ſhaved and properly dreſſed, he cauſed 
a crown to be put on his head, as ſucceſ- 


— 
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ſeſſed by Philip: he likewiſe created him king, be- 
ſtowed on him the tetrarchy of Lyſania, and gave 
him a chain of gold of the ſame weight as that of 
iron which he had worn in priſon. Marcellus was 
now ſent as governor of Judza by Caius. 
When Caius Cæſar was in the ſecond year of his 
reign, Agrippa intreated his permiſſion to retire into 
his own country to adjuſt his private affairs, promiſ- 


ing to return at « limited time. It was matter of 


aſtoniſhment to his countrymen to behold Agrippa 


inſtance of the inſtability of fortune, and the fluttua- 
tion of human affairs, having ſo ſoon changed his 
ſituation from one exceſs to the other. Some of 
them conſidered him as a wiſe and fortunate man, 
who could ſo firmly ſupport himſelf againſt all diffi- 
culties ; while others were ſo aſtoniſhed at the revo- 
lution that had happened, that they could ſcarcely 
credit the evidence of their own ſenſes. 


ä 


CHAP. IX. 


HERO DIAS envies her Brother, and adviſes her Huſ- 
band to ſolicit Favours for himſelf. HERO D ac- 
euſed of Conſpiracies. He acknowledges his Guilt, 
zs removed from his Government, and condemned to 
perpetual Exile. CASAR offers a Favour to HE- 
RODIAS, which ſhe refuſes to accept of, and is 


| em 
ordered into Bani/ſhment with her Huſband. The || to fail for Rome, as ſoon as it ſhould be known that 


Moderation of CAIUS, and his ſubſequent Arrogance. 


Eavy of He- rr * of Agrippa, and 
rodias to A- 5 
zrippa, and lee and Peræa, the country beyond Jor- 
checauſeofit. dan) was exceedingly chagrined at the 
great ſucceſs of Agrippa She could not endure the 
idea that her brother, wh. io lately had been obliged 
to abſcond from his creditors, ſhould now be fo great- 
Iy advanced above her huſband, in honour, rank, 
and dignity. The pride of her ſpirit gave her in- 
finite mortification, when ſhe beheld him dreſſed in 
all the pomp of royalty, ſhewing himſelf to the peo- 
ple who ſurrounded him in crouds. This fight, and 
the ideas that it occaſioned, raiſed ſo much of envy 
in her mind, that ſhe was anxious for her huſband 
to repair immediately to Rome, and ſolicit the em- 
ror to confer equal honours on him. © I ſhould 
= inexpreſſibly wretched (cried ſhe) to behold my 
huſband, who was the ſon of a king, and who, by 
his own perſonal qualifications, and in conſequence 
of the affeftions of the people, had ſo good a right 
to ſucceed to the throne, ſtand tamely looking on, 
with perfect indifference, while the ſon of Ariſtobu- 
Jus, at once a bankrupt and a criminal, who has 
undergone the rigour of the law, 1s promoted to a 
throne.” Then turning to her huſband, ſhe faid, 
« If you could patiently ſubmit to live to this period, 
below the dignity of your family, certainly no time 
is now to be! 


wife of Hero 


{ his own bounty has 
with a crown on his head; as he appeared a fingular | 


the tetrarch of Gali- 


| vernment, and ſeized on his money, both : 
which he = to Agrippa, as a reward for the diſ. 


oft in doing credit to the name of your | 


| father, nor ought you longer to think of rankin 


beneath an abject wretch, who, not long ſince, 
ſupported by your bounty. Never let it be aid 
that, while you had every advantage of fortune and 
reputation on your fide, Agrippa, borne down b 
the weight of his neceſſities, ſhould have an oppax. 
tunity of ſuperſeding you in the means of advan 


| ty ing NS © ci 
his fortune. It will ill become the dignity of Hero 


to acknowledge the ſuperiority of that man whom 
as kept from ſtarving. Therefore, 
I intreat you, without heſitation, or regard to the 
expence that may attend the expedition, we imme. 
diately depart together for Rome: money has ng 
farther value than in the ſatisfaction it procures ug 
from the having diſpoſed of it in a proper manner. 

Herod was of a diſpoſition calculated to 
indulge himſelf in his caſe; nor bad he 
formed any favourable- opinion of the 
court of Rome; wherefore he endea- 
voured all he could to divert his wife 
from her intention, — abſtain- 
ing from the journey would be the ſafeſt proceeding; 


but in 995 cg on as he was for declining, ſhe was for 
e 


purſuing the plan; and urged him in ſo importunate 
a manner, that he was at length obliged to comply 
with her requeſt ; on which they proceeded together 
towards Rome, with a ſplendid retinue. Now Agrip- 
pa, having taken care to be informed of all their mo- 


| tions, had laid a plan for the counteracting their de- 
ſigns. Having prepared letters, and preſents for the 


cror, he kept his freed-man, Fortunatus, ready 


Herod was put to ſea; with particular in{truQtions 
for his conduct on his arrival. 

Fortunatus having a favourable paſſage, 
arrived at Puteoli at the ſame time that 
Herod did; but it happened that the em- 
peror was now at Baiz, a ſmall town in 
Compagne ; five furlongs from Puteoli, a place dif- 
tinguiſhed by its royal palaces; as the emperors who 
frequented the hot baths, either for health or plea- 
ſure, were ambitious of excelling each other in the 
ſplendor and elegance of their buildings. When 
Herod arrived here, he paid his reſpetts to Caius; 
and Fortunatus, almoſt in the ſame moment, deli- 
vered his letters, which the emperor having read, 
found they contained two charges againſt Her 


He meer: For» 
tunatus, A. 
grippa's ſpy, 
at Puteoll. 


che firſt of which was, his being concerned in the con- 


ſpiracy of Sejanus againſt Tiberius ; and the other, 
taking part with Artabanus, the Parthian, againſt 
Caius ; in proof of which Agrippa urged that he had 
then a magazine of arms for ſeventy thouſand men. 

Caius, inflamed at this news, inſtantly 
aſked Herod if he was thus formidably 
provided; nor could he deny ſo indiſpui- 
able a fact. The emperor {ought for no 
farther proof of his treaſonable deſigns; 
but immediately deprived him of his go- 


The emperory 
on hearing 
the articles 
accuſation a» 
gainſt Herod, 
deprives hin 
of his goverae 
ment. 


covery he had made. Herod he doomed to perpeti 


exile at Lyons, a capital city of France; but wh 


reg 


rd to Herodias, who was fiſter to Agrippa, he 
rmit 


in . * 

and ting, e would treat her with lenity for the ſake of 

n by ber brother. When Herodias heard this determina- | 
Por. von, ſhe addreſſed Caius, ſaying, © You have de- 
cin creed like a magnanimous emperor; — me to 
debave like an obedient wife, It will be out of m 
hom wer to enjoy the effects of your liberality ; for 

fore, cannot deem it juſt or honourable to abandon m 

the huſband in his diſtreſs, after having partaken of all 
ime. he advantages of his more auſpicious fortune.” | 
d WW Caius was exceedingly offended at this dignity of 


wer WY Gered that ſhe ſhould be baniſhed and confined with 
her huſband. Thus was Herodias ſubjected to the 
oo. WW vengeance of heaven, as a puniſhment for the envy 
ply dead entertained towards her brother; and Herod 
» was thus afflicted in conſequence of "_ taken her 
advice in the proſecution of a malicious att. 

Chim begins uring the two firſt years of the reign 
one vel. Of Caius, his government was directed by 
but ſoon after the rules of prudence and moderation, 
— and was equally acceptable to the people 

at Rome and in the provinces; but, after 
that period, his arrogance and vanity increaſed to 
ſuch a degree, that he became intoxicated with his 
poiver, conſidered himſelf as ſomething more than 
mortal, blaſphemed the gods, affumed the ſtate of a 
deity, and demanded that divine honours ſhould be 


paid him. 


Tumult at 
Alezardria 
detween the 


you 


period between the Jews and Greeks who 
were reſident at Alexandria, they agreed 
that each party ſhould ſend three embaſl- 
ſadors to adjuſt the affair in the preſence 


dutt of t ews, the chief of which was, that 
* Whereas in all the various parts of the dominions 
of Rome, temples and altars were eretted to Caius, 
and equal adoration paid to the emperor as to the 
gods, the Jews alone were refrattory, and refuſed to 
lwear by the holy name of Cæſar, or to dedicate 


images to his honour.” This inflammatory remark | 


having been made by Apion, he ſaid all he could 
Pilss hor farther to irritate Caius againſt the Jews. 
and animated Now Philo, the brother of Alexander, 
1 who was overſeer of the cuſtoms, and a 

2 man diſtinguiſhed by his learning and 
other accompliſhments, prepared himſelf to reply to 


this ſpeech, in behalf of the Jews, as was his duty as | 


their principal embaſſador : but Caius, in a tranſport 
of rage, commanded him to depart the place ; where- 
upon Philo, turning about to the Jews who were near 


him, adviſed them not to deſpair, addreſſing them in | 
theſe remarkable words: Now God will be our | 


friend, ſince Caius is our enemy.” 


1— 
1 
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rega 8 a 
ited her to retain all her private property, not | 
her to a ſhare in her huſband's a 2 4 By | 


mind in a woman, and conſidering her behaviour as | 
. an affront to himſelf, he ſeized her effects, and or- 


An unhappy difference ariſing at this | 


of Caius; and of theſe Apion and Philo were the | 
3 — made many objections to the con- 


CAIUS orders PETRONIUS to ereft his Statue in || 


DAA. The JEWS remonſtrate againſt it. 
ETRONIUS 195 the FEWS at TIBERIAS. 
His Letter to CAIUS, which arrives when'AGRIP- 
PA is at ROME, AGRIPPA gives CAIUS a 


moſt ſumptuous Entertainment, who promiſes ample 


Amends. 


1 refuſal of the Jews to ſubmit to 
the orders of Caius, incenſed him in 
ſo high a degree, that he immediately dif. Ronen. 
patched Petronius into Syria, to ſupply i 
the place of Vitellius, and gave him orders hee. 
to enter Judza with a powerful army, and there 
erect his ſtatue in the temple ; ſaying, that if the 
Jews readily acquieſced in this proceeding, no far- 
ther notice ſhould be taken : but if they made any 
— to it, they ſhould be compelled to a com- 
pliance by force of arms. 

Petronius readily engaged in this buſineſs, and 
loſt no time in making preparations to execute the 
commands of the emperor; for which purpoſe he 
aſſembled two Roman legions, and a number of aux- 
iliary troops, which he fixed in winter-quarters at 
Ptolemais, that they might be ready for action in 
the ſpring. He ſent repeated accounts of his pro- 
ceedings to Caius, who made proper acknowledge- 
ments of his diligence, and gave him direttions to 
proceed with reſolution, ſaying he was determined to 
reduce the obſtinate Jews to obedience. 

At this time immenſe multitudes of Jews The Jews e. 
reſorted to Petronius at Ptolemais, in- tition again 
treating him in the molt earneſt manner, 
not to compel them to att againſt the dictates of their 
conſciences, and the cuſtoms of their religion. 
They faid, that if it was abſolutely neceflary to 
erett a ſtatue in their temple, the beſt previous ſtep 
that could be taken would be to ſacrifice their lives, 
and then the troops might act as they thought pro- 
per: but that, while they lived, they would never 
admit a violation of thoſe laws and precepts which 
they had received from their illuſtrious anceſtors, 
through ſuch a _ line of generations. In anſwer 
to this Petronius ſaid, © Perhaps what you ur 
might have a proper effett on me, if I could a 
agreeable to my own inclinations; but as I have re- 
ceived the commands of the emperor, I muſt com- 
ply with them; nor dare I diſobey my orders.” In 
reply to this the Jews ſaid, If you conceive your- 
ſelf thus bound to obey the orders of your er, 
we do not hold thoſe of ours to be leſs ſacred. By 
the bleſſing of Heaven we are reſolved to follow the 
example of our forefathers, — to our prac- 
tice till the preſent moment. e are not ſo mean 
and abjedt as to trifle with the laws of our God, and 
hazard the loſs of a glorious immortality, for the 
ſake of preſerving our preſent exiſtence. No, Sir 
we are indifferent what becomes of our perſons and 
fortunes, ſo that our laws and religion are but pro- 
tefted, We place our reliance in Heaven, and, af- 
ſured of the divine providence and proteQtion, we 
are determined to run 2 hazard. Ought we at 
once to incur the wrath of 


, orders 


cowardice ? 


= 


od, and the infamy of | 
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cowardice ? Shall we obey our Maker, or the com- 
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mands of Caius? Do you determine vith regard to- 
the propriety of our conduct.“ 


Fetronius af» 
ſembles the 
Jews at Tibe- 


wias, Who ex- 
poſtulate with 


him there. 


As it was now evident to Petronius that 
theſe people were inflexible in their reſolu- 
tion, and. that nothing but the violence of 
laughter, and the effuſion of human blood, 
could procure the erection of the ſtatue 


of Caius; he aſſembled a number of his friends and 
domeſtics. and went to Tiberias, there to remain till 
he ſhould he more particularly informed of the man- 
ners, Cuſtoms, and diſpoſition of the people with 
whom it was his buſineſs to treat. The Jews were 
alarmed with the apprehenſion of a war from this ap- 
2 of the Romans: but their principal fear was 
eſt their cuſtoms and religion ſhould be invaded. 
Hereupon, many thouſands of them aſſembled in a 
body and went immediately to Petronius, requeſting 
him, in the moſt earneſt manner, not to urge the 

ople to deſperate meaſures by preſuming to pro- 
ane their holy temple with forbidden images. Pe- 
tronius exclaimed, ** Will you ſeek to contend with 
Cæſar? Are you diſpoſed to make war againſt the 
emperor, without conſidering his ſtrength, or your 


own weakneſs ? 


In anſwer hereto they ſaid, that 


they had no intention of fighting, but would rather 
= d to death, than to the ſacrifice of their laws. 


aving 


ſaid this, they threw themſelves to the 


ground, and made bare their necks, thereby inti- 
mating their abſolute will, and determined reſoluti— 
on. In this manner they continued for about forty 
days, neglecting to plow or ſow their land, and omit- 
ting every other buſineſs of huſbandry which the ſea- 
ſon of the year required: for they had unanimouſly 
agreed rather to ſubmit to death, than that the ſtatue 
ſhould be erected. 


Ariſtobulus, 
and other 
eminent Jews, 
apply to Pe- 
tronius for re- 
lief againſt the 
grievance. 


When affairs were in this ſituation, ſe— 
veral Jewiſh noblemen of great famihes, 
and others of eminent iftinction, among 
whom were obulus the brotherof king 
Agrippa, and Elcias, who bore the ſur— 
name of Great, made application to Pe- 


tromus, requeſting that he would conſider how de- 
termined a people he had to do with, and what fatal 
conſequences might attend the driving them to acts 
of deſperation. They therefore adviſed him to re- 
preſent to Caius the peculiar difficulty of the caſe, 
and the obſtinacy of his opponents, who had per- 
mitted their lands to he uncultivated, not, indeed, 


with any 


view to atts of rebellion, but with a reſolu— 


tion rather to die than to ſuffer an infringement in the 
article of religion: that a diſability of paying their 


taxes muſt reſult from their neglett o 
excluſive of the danger to which the country wou 


— 


& expoſed from rapine and robbery. They hinted 
that on theſe repreſentations, Caius might poſhbly 
relent, and then it would not appear that there had 


been any 


idea of rebellion ; but if the emperor was 


abſolutely determined to carry on a war, no hin- 
drance would ariſe from this repreſentation. This 
is the ſubſtance of the arguments uſed by Ariſtobu- 
lus and his friends. 

4 
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Petronius was well acquainted with the ,,__ 
impetuous and revengeful diſpoſition of ſtares, bu 
Caius, particularly when his commands rande 
were not ſtrialy and immediately execut- * 
ed: but ſo great a reverence did he enter- 
tain for the laws of God, and the rights of cons; 
ence, and fo dreadful was the idea he had of ſacriße. 
ing ſo many lives to the rage of a madman ; that har. 
ing conſidered on the affair, reflected on the credit gf 
Ariſtobulus, who had interceded for them, the im. 
portance of the buſineſs it{clf, and the danger of req. 
dering deſperate a people who had given full Proof of 
their determined temper, he relolved, at whatever 
hazard to himſelf, to write to Cams, ſtating all the 
difhculties that attended the affair; and he reaſoned 
with himſelf in this manner : “ Suppoſe that what! 
attempt ſhould not be productive of any good conſe. 
quence, and that inſtead of arguing the emperor 
into a better diſpoſition, my expoſtulations ſhould 
tend only to provoke his.rage, and draw down on 
my own head that vengeance which I am ſeeking to 
avert from others: yet ſtill T'ſhall have this conſo- 
lation, that I ſhall die in the duty of an honeſt man, 
who did not fear to riſk his own life, even when ruin 
ſtared him in the face, to protect a people whom he 
conceived to he at once innocent and oppreſſed,” 
Having thus deliberated on the affair, Petronius iſſu- 
ed orders for the Jews to aſſemble at Tiberias, where 
they met together in immenſe numbers, and he ad- 
dreſſed them in ſuch a courteous manner as inſpired 
them with the moſt ſanguine hopes of ſucceſs. 

In the letter which Petromus wrote to e cs 
Caius, he laid before him a particular ac- C nee. 
count of all that had happened, and re- cet ther 

reſented to him what would be the proba- Cr 
ble conſequence of rendering deſperate ſuch immenſe 
multitudes of people who were obſtinately bent on 
retaining their own opinions, He faid that 2 
but abſolute force would compel them to yield, at 
that if the emperor purſued them with violence, he 
would thereby leſſen his own revenue, make himſelf 
— wh and entail eternal diſgrace on his name. 
To all this he added, that the Jewiſh people were 

eculiarly acceptable to God, who had given ſingu- 
ar demonſtrations of his particular regard for them. 

When this letter of Petronius arrived at „en 
Rome, king Agrippa happened to be rakesafplens 
there with the emperor, who ſeemed to be &i4 enteraits 

. ment for the 
reatly attached to him, and the other took engerer, wo 
or care to cultivate his friendſhip promiſes ar- 
by every att of liberal behaviour: part- dil. 
cularly, he made an entertainment for Caius, which 
for its magnihcence, order, elegance, ſingularity, 
and the expence that attended 1t, exceeded every 
thing of the kind which had been ſeen ; the entertain- 
ments of the emperor himſelf not being fit to be put 
in competition with it. Caius was highly pleaſed, 
not only with the elegant profuſion of this treat, but 
with the ſpirit with which it had been condutted ; for 
the expence of it was-greater than Agrippa could 
well afford: wherefore the emperor conceived an 
idea of making him an equal compliment in 3 
ne 


Chip. X. I 


When he was a little warmed with wine, he called to 
Agrippa, and addreſſed him in the following manner: 
« Excluſive. of the preſent inſtance, I have had 
many other proofs of your friendſhip and regard. 
In the time of Tiberius you gave me ſeveral evident 
ools of it, at the riſk of your own ſafety; and you 
have leſs conſulted your own convenience, than my 
honour and ſatisfaction. And as it would ill become 
my dignity to lay under obligations that I had no 
idea of repaying, I am determined to -make you 
ſome immediate recompence, for any deficiency in 
my former favours: and what I propoſe now to do 
for you ſhall be ſuch an addition to my paſt bounty, 
as may be deemed no fmall increaſe of your for- 
tune. 

Modeſt reply Having thus ſaid, Caius waited in ex- 
f agrippa to pe ctation that Agrippa would have ſolicit- 
Cams. ed lands, commiſſions, or even provinces 
and revenues, which he was well diſpoſed to have 
granted : but Agrippa, though previouſly determin- 
ed what to aſk, omitted to make his requeſt at pre- 
ſent, conceiving it might be done with a better grace 
in the ſequel of the converſation : but he addrefled 
the emperor as follows: © As I had no private view 
in the little ſervices I was happy enough to render 
you in the days of Tiberius, ſo I have no farther with 
at preſent than the honour of your friendſhip; and 
r I am not unacquainted that you have many 
valuable gifts in your diſpoſal, permit me now to 
make = moſt grateful acknowledgments for the fa- 
vours I have reeeived, and to declare that I am not 
ambitious of any farther gratification.” 

Caius wondered at this inſtance of mo- 
deration in a man to whom ſuch an offer 
had been made; but ſtill he was determin- 
ed that he ſhould aſk ſome favour, and 
that, whatever it was, it ſhould be com- 
plied wich: and having intimated his ſentiments, 
Agrippa ſaid, ** Since your benevolence lays this 
command upon me, 1 will preſume to offer you one 
requeſt : I will neither aſk you for wealth or honour, 
iince your bounty has already: beſtowed enough of 
both on me; but your compliance with my preſent 
requiſition will render you equally the favourite of 
God and man: and if I can but obtain this favour in 
addition to all thoſe with which J have been already 
obliged, my fame will be eſtabliſhed to future times. 
All have to requeſt is, that your order to Petronius; 
tor the erecting your ſtatue in the temple of the Jews, 
may be recalled.” 


He requets 
that the order 
to Petronius 
may be revok» 
td. 


dau- yields Agrippa was not inſenſible that by mak- 
r ing this requeſt, which was a direct oppo- 


ſition to one of the decrees of Caius, he 
was in immediate and imminent hazard of his life: 

ut the emperor conceiving himſelf much obliged by 
the elegance of his entertainment, and being aſham- 
ed to refuſe a requeſt which hc himſelf had ordered 
to be made; beſides the reſpect he thought due to 
a man who preferred the ſacred obligations of conſci- 
ence, and the welfare of his country, to his own pri- 
"ate emolument, he determined to grant the favour : 
n in conſequence of this determination, wrote to 
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Petronius to the following effect: “I approve of 
what you havealready done, 1n collettin the troops 
together, and in obſerving my orders. With regard 
to the ſtatue, if you have x ous erected it, let it 
remain; but if not, concern yourſelf no farther 
about that affair; but diſmiſs your troops, and re- 
turn into Syria. I am willing to pardon this act of 
dilobedicnce in the Jews, on account of Agrippa, 
for whom I entertain ſo perfett a reſpec, that I can 
refuſe nothing to his requeſt.” | 
This letter from the emperor to Petro- 


j - : Hearing of 4 
nius was written before it was known that commotion a- 
the Jews intended to break out into abſo- mens _ 
lute rebellion : but Caius being a man — 2 
void of honour, above bluſhing for any cond and me. 
thing that he did, and exceedingly aban- "ing tener 

to Petronius; 


doned to the influence of his paſſions, 
thought he ſhould conſult his own dignity, by aſſum- 
ing an unreaſonable degree of ſtatelineſs: wherefore, 
as ſoon as the report was confirmed that a commotion 
had happened among the Jews, he broke out into a 
moſt violent paſſion, conceiving that his authority 
was trampled on by that rebellious people, and im- 
mediately wrote a ſetter to Petronius, in a very dif- 
ferent ſtyle from the firſt ; and it ran in the following 
terms: “ As I find you pay more reſpett to the bribes 
you have received from the Jews than to the authority 
of my commands, as is evident by your neglecting 
my buſineſs to attend to theirs, I leave it to your 
imagination what you ought to — — from my ven- 
geance. I am determined to puniſh you in an exem- 
plary manner, as a warning to the preſent times and 
to poſterity, that the power. of princes is not to be 


trifled with.” This letter was ſent to Pe- bot gies be- 
tronius during the life of Cæſar; but as ret only 
ive . 


the perſon who carried it had a flow paſ- | 
ſage, it was not delivered till after his deceaſe ; ſo that 
Petronius received the news of his death before the 
letter. Thus did the gracious providence of God 
interfere in his behalf, to reward him for the zeal he 
ſhewed, and for the dangers be ſuſtained, in ſup- 
port of his own honour, and the religion of the Jews: 
While Caius, who had uſurped to himſelf divine ho- 
nours, was cut off in the midſt of his vanity and pre- 
ſumption, Petronius received the thanks of the Ro- 
mans, as well as of the people of the province, for 
the ſingular greatneſs of his public ſervices : in par- 
— was complimented by the chief perſons of 
the ſenate, whom Cæſar had frequently inſulted and 
ill treated, by methods that teſtified the ſingular pride 
of his heart. Caius died ſoon after the dittating the 
laſt threatening letter to Petronius. With regard to 
the foundation of a conſpiracy, and the mode of exe: 
cuting it, I ſhall treat of it in another part of this 
work. Soon after Petronius received the 5% ur in- 
letter informing him of the emperor's gane of the 
death, he got that which denounced his e 
own; and as, in his ſituation, he could“ wh 
not do otherwiſe than rejoice at the former & vent; 
ſo was he equally bound to extol the goodneſs of 
Providence, which immediately afterwards rewarded 
his 3 to the holy temple, and his zeal to ye 
4 the 
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the Jews in their diftrefſed fituation. Thus was the 
life of Petronius preſerved by the immediate inter- 
ference of Heaven. 


CHAP. XI. 


BABYLON. Account of NEARDA and NIST- 


ANILAUS. The Command of BABYLON given 
to ASINAUS. ANILAUS, his Brother, ena- 


band, and marries her. ANIL/AUS makes an In- 


SYRIANS unite againſt the TEWS. Above Fifty 
ent Places. 


8 O confuſed and calamitous was the 
mi ies of . 
the Jews, in ſituation of the Jews of 1 
Meſogoamia and on at this period, that their an- 
ad Ba leon. — 2 . . 

cient hiſtories relate nothing in any de- 
gree approaching to it : but in order to give an ex- 
4 att ſtate of the cale, as it 1s my intention to do, I muſt 
trace the affair from its original. In the province of 
Babylon is a city named Neardæ, a place diſtinguiſh- 
1 ed by its populouſneſs, yet ſo fruitful that the inha- 
ii f bitants can ſubſiſt on its produce: it has a wall and 
fortifications for its defence, and is almoſt ſur— 


1 rounded by the river Euphrates. In this province 

«uo and on the ſame river is a city called Niſibis. Theſe 

(as laces being exceedingly ſtrong, in them the Jews 

* — time to time depoſited their holy treaſure, as 
5 it was received and ded d. in order for its bein 


1 tranſmitted to Jeruſal eiu, whither, at appointe 

| times, it was carried under ftrong convoys, leſt it 
} ſhould be ſeized on by the Parthians, who were at 
| that time in poſſeſſion of Babylon. 

| Cy Among the Jews of Neardæ were two 
| forweddby brothers, named Aſinæus and Anilzus. 
| — — and They were the ſons of a widow, who had 
h 8 placed them out to learn the art of weav- 
ing ſail-cloth, which is no diſreputable profeffion 
in that country, where it is even common for the 
men to card and ſpin. As it happened that the 
two brothers came too late one day to their work, 
their maſter was ſevere upon them for their negle&, 
in reſentment for which they armed themſelves with 
the firſt offenſive weapons they could ſeize, and re- 
tired to a place where the river divided, which was 
diſtinguiſhed by its affording plenty of corn, graſs, 
fruit, and every ſort of proviſion proper for winter 
ſtore. While they were in this ſituation a number 
of ſtout young men, whoſe neceſſities tempted them 
to ſeek ſome relief, reſorted to them, and enliſted 
under their command, and taking up arms, no 
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BIS ; and of the two Brothers, ASIN/AUS and | 


moured of a PARTHIAN Lady, deſtroys her Huſ- 


curſion into the Country of MITHRIDATES, takes | 
kim Priſoner, and puts his Army tothe Rovt. ANT | 
LAUS and his People ſlain. The GREEKS and | 


Thouſand FEWS /lain, and the reſt retire to differ= mooriſh —— he there halted; and —— 


that, as t 


— 
perſon dared to oppoſe their proceedings. The bro. 


mers being thus reinforced, eretted a ftrong for 
and ſent out 2 number of emiſſaries and mz. 
e 


rauders, to ratle contributions throughout the conn. 
try. Theſe were commiſhoned to offer friendfhj 
and protection to all that ſubmitted to their demands, 


and to denounce vengeance againſt all that refuſed 
compliance; ſo that the people were under a fort of 
The Miſery of the FEWS of MESOPOTAMTIA and |} 

ery £ the party was grown ſo numerous, that there could 


neceſſity of coming into any terms: for by this time 


be no thought of reſiſting; and even the king of 
Parthia began to be alarmed at the inſurrection. 
On receiving intelligence of this affair, . 
the prince of Babylon, deeming it his dase 
duty to ſuppreſs the ſedition before it grew King eu. 
to too great a head, collected his troops © 
throughout the diſtricts of Parthia and Babylon, and 
— marched with the greater part of his 
army, hoping to come up with the mutineers time 
enough to ſurpriſe them. Having, by defiles and 
croſs-paths, advanced to the edge of a piece of 


e next day was the ſabbath, they woul 
not venture on a battle, he ſlowly moved forward, 
intending to fall {uddenly upon them, when victory 
would follow of courſe. At this time Aſinæus and 


his companions were repoſing themſelves on a bank 
| with their arms laying by them, when Aſinæus called 
e 


out, © I think, fellow-ſoldiers, I hear the neighing 
of horſes that ſeem to be urging forward to a battle; 
and 1 can even fanſy that I hear the champing of 
their bits; wherefore it becomes us to take care that 
we are not ſurpriſed : let ſome perſons, therefore, 
inſtantly go out, and learn the truth of the affair, re- 
ſpecting which I wiſh 1 may happen to be deceived.” 
Agreeable to theſe direttions ſcouts 8. bag 
were immediately ſent out, who ſoon re- advice of the 
turned on the full gallop, with information <n<my'52p- 
that Aſinæus had formed a right conjec- 
ture ; for that the enemy were ſo near as to be onthe 
point of executing their deſign. The meſſenger ſaid, 
they had horſes ſufficient to trample them to death, 
as they were but defenceleſs men, and dared not 
make any reſiſtance on the ſabbath, which was for- 
bidden by the laws of their religion. Afinzus, hov- 
ever, was of a contrary opinion, and ſaid it was a 
ridiculous thing to think of ſtanding ſtill, and ſubmit- 
ting to be deſtroyed, merely to gratify the rage of an 
enemy: * On the other hand ( Rid he) reſume your 
courage; reſled on the urgent neceſſity of the caſe: 
follow my example, that if we fall it may not be unre- 
venged; and leave the iſſue to the determination of 
Providence.” Having thus exhorted and afozustc- 
encouraged his people, he ſeized his arms, ally rus te 
and led them to battle; and finding the te“ 
enemy in an os N re ſtate, rather prepared to 
take poſſeſſion of a victory already gained, than to 
fight for conqueſt, they attacked them, and put the 
main body to flight, after killing great numbers on 
the ſpot. a 
The news of this victory being brought nh | 
to the king of Parthia, he conceived ſo © high 
| 


Chap. XI.] 


we ofthe high an idea of the courage of the two 
brothers. brothers, that he was extremely impatient 
o have an interview and converſe with them; where- 
fre he diſpatched to them one of his attendants, in 
hom he placed great confidence, with the following 


meſſage : * I am commanded by Artabanus, king of | 


the Parthians, to inform you, that though you have 
done him great injuſtice in the inroad which you 
hve made into his dominions, yet he is willing to 
forget all paſt offences, and bury all animoſities in 
oblivion, in conſideration of the advantageous cha- 
ratter which he hath heard of you. I am farther 
commiſſioned, in my maſter's name, to aſſure you 
that he wiſhes to join in a league of friendſhip with 
ou, without any fraud or colluſion. On his honour 
and faith I am likewiſe to offer you all poflible aſſur- 
ance of your ſafe conduct on your journey to him 
and back again. Your own experience will inform 
you that my ſovereign is a prince of great bounty 
and munificence, and that he will be inclined, on 
every occaſion, to give you all poſſible proofs of the 
generoſity of his diipoſition.“ 

An'lzvs eil. The apparent candour of this invitation 
pucded alon® Was — to prevail on Aſinæus to 
autem undertake the journey; but procured ſuch 
preſents as he could, and ſent his brother Anilæus to 
wait on the king. On his arrival he found his re- 
ception es agrecable as could have been wiſhed ; but 
the king obſerving that he came alone, aſked him 
how it happened that his brother did not accompany 
him: to which Anileus anſwered, that he conſidered 


himſelf to be ſafe in his preſent ſituation, and was un- 


willing to leave it on the confidence of his majeſty's 


He i» kindly Promiſe. Artabanus being ſenſible that 
poly fear had given riſe to this cautious con- 
riadanus, 


duct, ſwore by his gods that neither of 
the brothers ſhould receive the leaſt degree of in- 
jury; and 1n ratification of this oath he gave his 
night hand to Anilæus, which, among the barbarians, 
s deemed the moſt ſacred pledge of good faith that 
can be given by one man to another; ſince, that ce- 
remony being once paſt, there remains then no ſul- 
picion of deceit, no room for jealouſy, nor even an 
idea that falſehood can poſſibly take place. 
Pelicv of the Artabanus having given this aſſurance 
Fahian king tO Anilæus, fent him back to his brother; 
„ and conceived great hopes of the ſervices 
Ee that might be rendered to him by their 
joint endeavours to keep in awe thoſe provinces that 
ſeemed inclined to revolt during the king's abſence ; 
as they had a conſiderable party that adhered to 
their intereſt. The king likewiſe conſidered, that 
while he was employed in ſuppreſſing a rebellion in 
one part of his dominions, Afinzus might do him 
great e in the neighbourhood of Babylon, by 
lupplying himſelf with men, and taking poſſeſſion 
of the ſtrong forts. His ſending for Aſinæus, there- 
lore, was founded in good policy. 
The tw3 bro. Anilæus having made a report to his 
tonite brother of the ſingular reſpe& that Arta. 
s banus bad exprefled for them both, and 


ffther, an s : 
— informed him by what folemn oaths and 
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proteſtations he had ratified the ſincerity la friendly 

of his regard, Aſinæus was induced to | 

think of waiting on the king, and in purſuance of 
this r ſet out in company. They were 
received by Artabanus with great politeneſs, and 
appearance of friend{hip; but the king remarking 
the diſagreeable figure of Aſinæus, and conſidering. 
the dignity of his mind, would frequently obſerve, 
that ** the foul of that man was not formed for his 
body.” Being one day at table with him, the king, 
addreſſing himſelf to his general, Abdagaſus, ſpoke 
in the higheſt terms of ho martial exploits of Aſi- 
næus, whom he repreſented as a miracle of valour. 
To this Abdagaſus made no aged than ſimply 
to beg the king's permiſſion to cut his throat, in re- 
venge for the injuries ſuſtained by the Parthians. 
In anſwer hereto Artabanus ſaid, * Moſt 


: Ray . The king no- 
certainly I ſhall never permit ſuch an in- biy rejeds his 
officer's re- 


ſult to be offered to a man who has en- ae 
truſted his ſafety to my honour, and whom 1 
I am bound, by the ſacred obligation of an 

oath, to protett : but if you are diſpoſed to give a 
convincing proof of your courage, you may find a 
method n the honour of the Parthians, 
without a violation of my oath : for you have only 
to aitack him on his return, and not inform me of 
your intention.“ 

Early on the following morning the king 
ſent for Aſinæus, whom he addrefled to 
this purpoſe : © It is now proper that you 
ſhould return to your own — of reſi- 
dence, leſt, while you wait, the reſentment of my offi- 
cers may be carried beyond the bounds of prudence; 
and you may receive an injury not in my power to 
prevent. I recommend to you the care of Babylon; 
preſerve the peace of that province to the utmoſt of 
your power, and protett it from robberies. Since 
you have not heſitated to truſt your life to my ho- 
nour, be aſſured that I will always confult your 
ſafety as much as my own.” Having faid this, the 
king gratified him with a number of valuable pre- 
ſents, and ſent him to the care of his own govern- 
ment, in which he was.no ſooner ſettled than he ap- 
_ himſelf to the building, repairing, and beauti- 

ying of forts, wherever it was found neceſſary. In 
fact, he atted in all things with ſo much 
prudence and diſcretion,. and gave ſuch 
univerſal ſatisfaction, that no man before dien for his 
ever arrived at ſuch a degree of power 


The com- 
mand of Ba- 
bylon is given 
to him. 


He acquires 
great reputa- 
wiſe conduct. 
and credit from ſuch a beginning, and in fo ſhort a 
time. The great men of Babylon, and the ap 
nors and commanders in Parthia, were equally his 
friends. His authority increaſed with his arms and 
adherents ; fo that Meſopotamia was, in a great de- 
gree, under his immediate government. 
Affairs proſpered in this manner with 
the two brothers for the ſpace of fifteen 
years, equally to their own honour and 
the ſatisfattion of the public; but at bobs t 
length, when they began to deviate from. W ber. 
their exemplary piety and, good behaviour; when 
they abandoned the ſtudy of virtue, and the __ 
| 0 


Anilæus, ena - 
moured of a 
Par thian 
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of their anceſtors, and gave themſelves up to the 
gratifications of ſenſe, and admitted foreign inno- 
Vations, their credit likewiſe decayed. It happened 
at this-period, that a certain Parthian governor came 
into thoſe provinces, and brought with him his wife, 
who was greatly and equally. diſtinguiſned by the 
ſuper-eminent beauty of her perſon, and the uncom- 
mon qualifications of her mind. It is uncertain whe- 
ther Anilæus had ſeen this woman, or only heard of 
her uncommon merit; but he became violently in 
love with her; and having no other method to ob- 
tain his end, and being impelled by the violence of 
his paſſion, he waged war againſt her huſband, whom 
od in the firſt attack, he got the lady into 
his poſſeſſion, and took her to his bed. 

Source of the . From this circumſtance aroſe a ſcene of 
calamities dreadful misfortunes which afterwards be- 
which befell fell the brothers. It was the cuſtom of 
the brothers. this woman at all times to carry with her 
ſome images of the gods of the barbarians ; and be- 
ing now a widow and a priſoner, ſhe had concealed 
ſome of thoſe idols, which, for a conſiderable time, 
ſhe worſhipped privately, as ſhe could find oppor- 
nouy. : but ſome time afterwards, when Anilæus 
openly acknowledged her as his wife, ſhe exerciſed 
her religion in the moſt public manner, without any 
farther endeavour to make a ſecret of the affair. 
This marrying a barbarian woman, and 


Anilæus mar- L ö 5 0 

= the bar- an 1dolatreſs, in defiance of the laws, rites 

n r and cuſtoms of the Jews, gave the utmoſt 
* — * . 

thereby dif. diſguſt to thoſe friends who had hereto- 

210% 8 fore been moſt zealous in behalf of the 
* . 


murders one brothers. Future princes ought to be 
that reproved Cautioned by this example, not to depart 
him. from the duty they owe to God, in ſcek- 
ing a gratification of their carnal appetites. In the 
ance above-mentioned it was in vain to think of 
oppoling the cool voice of reaſon to the turbulence 
of paſſion; for a perſo * eminence having taken 
the liberty to diſcharge ...s conſcience by giving ſea- 
ſonable advice, was ſtabbed to death on the ſpot. 
As he was dying, he breathed out the following pro- 
phetical denunciation againſt the brothers and their 
abettors : * May they be purſued by ſignal ven- 
eance, on account of the inſults they have offexed 
oth to religion and friendſhip! May the treatment 
they have given to others fall on their own heads ! 
May the brothers be puniſhed as the principal au- 
thors of this violence, and the others for aſſiſting 
in the murder of the protector of their libertics 
and laws, whom it was — duty to ſhield from all 
harm!“ 
The Jews 
complain to 
Afinzusot the 
conduct of his 
r 


The people were concerned, in a very 
high degree, for the death of the worthy 
governor : but the ſenſe they entertained 
of the former goodneſs of the brothers, 
to which, in a great degree, their preſent 
happy fituation was owing, had ſuch an effett upon 
them, that, for a while, they reſtrained their reſent— 
ment : but at length the open and undiſguiſed pro- 
ſeſſion of idolatry offended them beyond all human 
endurance ; whercfore they aſſembled in great num- 


3 
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bers, repaired to Aſinæus, and complained of the 
conduct of his brother. They were very plain in 
their remonſtrances; ſaid that the unhappy affair 
had been better wholly omitted; but that {inee h 
was paſt, it became his duty to act in a determines 
manner, to prevent farther ill conſequences; fe 
otherwiſe the commotion among the people wong 
become general. They ſaid that the marriage wa; 
ſuch a violation of their religion, that it was gene. 
rally diſapproved : and with regard to the idolatroy; 
ractices of his brother's wife, they were a haſe in. 
ult on the worſhip of the true God. Afinzus ac. 
knowledged that the wickednels which his , 
brother had been guilty of was replete 1; won 
with the moſt dangerous conſequences oe, but 
both to himſelf and his people: but hay. eg 
0 . am 
ing the moſt affectionate tenderneſs for fo def. 
near a relation, and making all poflible 
allowance for the frailty of nature, in a caſe where 
his heart was ſo deeply engaged, he ſought rather to 
extenuate his crime, than to criminate his condud. 
But the people becoming every day more clamo- 
rous with Afinzus, he at length came to a reſolution 
to apply to his brother, whom he cenſured for what 
was alt, and cautioned him with regard to his future 
condutt; intreating that he would, without heſitation, 
ſend his wife back again to her friends. But thi 
roceeding had no influence on the condutt of Ani. 
æus; and, the woman, finding that the ſpirit of the 
opulace began to increaſe; and, appre- Afneus poi 
4 ron of ſome fatal conſequence to her foned by tis 
huſband, on her account, ſhe cauſed Aſi- en ele 
næus to be poiſoned, not entertaining the leaſt fear 
of her own perſonal ſafety, when a fond huſband was 
to be the judge of her condutt. 
The whole power having now devolved 
to Anilæus, he collected his army, and fate. 
made an incurſion into the country of gan dn. 
Mithridates, the fon of Artabanus, and a 4%/ꝗᷓ 
erſon of great diſtinftion among the Parthians, 
ere he found a great plenty of money, ſlaves, and 
cattle, with other effects of conſiderable value; all 
of which he carried away. At this period Mithridates 
was at no great diſtance, and being informed of the 
inroad that had becn made on his dominions, not 
only without all provocation, but through the mere 
impulſe of inſolence, he ſelected a confiderable num- 
ber of his beſt troops, and advanced to give battle to 
Anilæus. The following day being the ſabbath ol 
the Jews, which it is their cuſtom to celebrate asa 
day of perfect reſt, he ſtopt that night at a village, 
intending to fall upon them by ſurprife on the fol. 
lowing day. Now it happened that a Syrian in the 
neighbourhood had intelligence of the deſign, which 
he communicated to Anilæus, and gave him particu- 
lar information where Mithridates was to be that 
night at a grand ſupper. Anilæus, having receive 
this intelligence, directed his people to take the cul- 
tomary refreſhment, and marched immediately to 
ſurpriſe the enemy : in which his ſucceſs was equal 
to his wiſhes; for falling on their quarters about the 


Anilazus en- 


fourth watch, he took ſome aſleep, while others 


eſcape 


* 
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eſcaped under favour of the night. Mithridates be- 


ing made a priſoner, was placed on an afs, 


ore, naked, which is looked on as the higheſt 
wi difgrace- degree of infamy among the Parthians. 
jully treats% In this manner he was conveyed to a 


wood, where ſeveral of the friends of Anilæus were 
for putting him to death ; but this he himſelf oppoſed, 
and addreſled them to the following effect: “ This 
man is one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed in all the coun- 
ur, and allied to the royal family. Now he is in 
rour power, ſpare his life; and you need not doubt 
but he will forgive paſt offences, and always remem- 
der the obligation; beſides, you will, by this pro- 
ceeding, preſerve an intereſt that may in all events 
lead to an accommodation. On the comrary, if you 
put Mithridates to death, you may depend on it that 
the king will avenge his blood on all the Jews in Ba- 
bylon : and we ought to intereſt ourſelves in the wel- 
fire of thoſe people, not only on account of affinity, 
but in point of prudence : for as the chance of war is 
uncertain, it is right to ſecure a retreat for ourſelves 
in cale ol a defeat.“ 

The people in general ſecmed to be of 
the ſame opinion as Anilæus, on which 
Mithridates had his liberty granted by the 
common conſent: but when he returned 
home. and his wife learned on what con- 
dition he had obtained his freedom, ſhe reviled him 
in the moſt opprobrious terms; hinting that he, who 
was the ſon-in-law of a king, after having fought ſo 
many battles with, and been ſo often diſgraced by 
the Jews, and at length made captive by them, ought 
not meanly to have ſubmitted to owe his life to their 
bounty. She concluded her invetlives by ſaying, 
Retrieve your character, or, by the powers that 
protect the thrones of kings, I {wear that I will in- 
fantly abandon you!” As ſhe was continually ad- 
dreſſing him to this effe&, he grew tired of her re- 
flections, and was afraid that her pride would at 
length induce her to procure a divorce; wherefore, 
though againſt his own inclination, he put himſelf at 
the head of an army ; but not without a mental con- 
viction, that the Parthian who would ſubmit to a Jew 
was deſerving of death. 
lass Anilæus being informed that Mithri- 
niches ro dates was marching towards him, reſolved, 
wee Michri- ON a Principle of honour, to hazard a bat- 
dcwhode- tle in the open field, rather than take ad- 
as bwarmy vantage of the ſecurity of his preſent ſitu- 
ation; wherefore he advanced to meet the enemy, at 
the head of a body of troops that were almoſt {tran- 
gers to defeat; and, ts ws. 
he was joined by a number of volunteers, who took 
arms in the hope of ſharing the booty; fo that, on 
the whole, they deemed the victory obtained before 
the battle was commenced. Full of theſe fanguine 
hopes they travelled about eighty furlongs, through 
a dry ſandy country; and —— they were fo ta- 
ugued with heat and exceſſive thirſt that they were 
ſcarcely able, to ſupport themſelves, Mithridates at- 
tacked them with freſh troops, totally routed them, 
* 8 leveral thouſands in the flight. Anilæus, 
No. 18. 


He recovers 
his libertys 
and is per- 
ſuaded to te · 
new the war. 


e of his veteran forces, 
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and others who eſcaped, retired to an adjacent foreſt, 
in a ſtate of confuſion which is beyond deſcription; 
leaving Mithridates in full poſſeſſion of the honours 
of the held. 5 

Aſter the deſeat, great numbers of idle 
and diſorderly people reſorted to the army 
of Anilæus, ſo that its original number 
was foon completed; but theſe troops 
were altogether undiſciplined, and by no 
means ſo vahant as thoſe he had loſt. 
Notwithſtanding this diſadvantage, he | 
marched into the quarters of the Babylonians, and 
made great devaſtation: whereupon the Babylomans 
ſent to the Jews at Nearda, requeſting that Anilæus 
might be delivered up to juſtice; but is requiſition 
could not be complied with, as he was not in their 
power. Propoſals were now ſent to Anilæus, offer- 
ing terms of peace, and requeſting that a treaty might 
be ſet on foot, that affairs night be adjuſted on equi- 
table terms. This being agreed to, commiſſioners 
were deputed by the Jews and Babylonians to ma- 
nage the whole buſineſs in diſpute between them. 
The Babylonians having carefully obſerved the place 
where Anilæus and his companions were afſembled, 
ſuddenly ſurpriſed them in the dead of the night, and 
finding them fleepy and intoxicated they killed all 
they met with; and among the reſt Anilæus fell a 
ſacrifice to their rage. t 

In ancient times perpetual variances 
had happened between the Babylonians 
and Jews, reſpetting their rights, cuſtoms, 
and mode of living; ſometimes one party 
having the advantage, and ſometimes the other: ſo 
that the debate commonly ended without a deciſion. 
During the life of Anilæus, and while he was ſup- 

orted by his friends, the Babylonians were kept in 
ome fort of awe; but in conſequence of his violent 
death, they now aſſumed courage to affront the Jews 
on every occaſion, nll they rendered their lives a 
burden to them; and by their inſufferable infolence, 
many of them were compelled to abandon their ha- 
bitations, and to retire into Seleucia, the principal city 
of that province, and which reccived 1ts name from 
Seleucia Nicanor, who was the founder thereof: now 
this was a place facred to Liberty, where great num- 
bers of Macedonians, Greeks, and Syrians lived to- 
gether in a promiſcuous manner. In this city the 
Jews reſided, much at their eaſe, for the ſpace. of 
hive years, and in the fixth year a violent plague 
raging in Babylon, many more of that pople were 
compelled to retire into Seleucia; a circumſtance 
that gave riſe to greater diſtreſs than they had yet 
known; as will appear from the following ſhort nar- 
rative, 

There were 
tween the Gree 
but in all their diſputes the advantage lay Greeks aud 
on the {ite of the Greeks, till the Jews as. 
came thither, who being a brave and warlike peo- 
ple, the Syrians procured their aſſiſtance, and ob- 
tained the advantage. The Greeks, finding the in- 
conveniences they lay under, and that they ſhould 


4 1 | bc 


Anitzes 
makes depre- 
dCations on the 
enemy, but 
hiraſebf and 
his party aze 
ſoon after 

ſla ia. 


Many of the 
Jews are ſore- 
cia. 


perpetual quarrellings be- 
CS 


4+ _, Variances b 
and Syrians of this city, — 


tween the 
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be ruined unleſs. they could deſtroy the connettion I not one eſcaping who was not protected by ſome 
between the Syrians and Jews, they privately reſort- friend or neighbour. The wretched reſidue fled to 
ed to ſome particular friends they had among the Cteſiphon, a city of the Greeks: near Seleucia, the 
Syrians, for their advice how to heal the breach, I winter reſidence of the king of Parthia, where his 
They unite and bring matters to an accommodation. valuable furniture was depoſited. Here they took 
agaioſt the The propoſal was received in an amicable up their reſidence, in hope of protection within the 
— manner, and referred to the conſideration m verge of the royal court: but the Jews in general 
dove 50,0000 Of ſome principal people of both parties, were ſo terrified by the Babylonians and Seleucian; 

who were to adviſe on the moſt proper excluſive of their fears from the Syrian conſpiracy. 
mode of proceeding; and they ſoon agreed to end that moſt of them retired to Nearda and Niſibis, ex. 
the controverſy, by joining againſt the Jews as the I petting protection from the ſtrength of thoſe places, 
common enemy of both. In conſequence of this | and the valour of their defenders. This is a Faithful 
agreement they attacked the Jews in an unguarded I repreſentation of the affairs of the Jews in Babylon 
hour, of whom they deſtroyed above fifty thouſand, I} at this period. 
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Containing the HISTORY of various TRANSACTIONS, from the YEAR of the 
WORLD 409g, to 4009. 


— . a L—— 


I. 


CALIGULA exerciſes the moſt horrid Barbarities upon ally againſt the moſt conſiderable men, ſuch as the 
the JEWS. Challenges Adoration, ' and pillages I ſenators, patricians, and the order of men called 
the Temples. CLAUDIUS, the Uncle of CATUS, | equites or knights, who in point of wealth and digni- 
is accuſed by his Bond-mon, named -POLLUX "2 ty were next inferior to the ſenate, and from whom 

» . t 


ole who compoſed the ſenate were frequently 
charge alledged aga. POPEDIUS by TIML- I ſeleded. He — to derive a peculiar. gratifica- 


DIUS. A Woman named QUINTILIA put to the [| tion in ſubjefting theſe people to the violence of his 
Torture, which ſhe ſupports with great Reſolution. I brutal rage: he condemned many of them to baniſh- 
The bold and generous Sentiments of CHAREAS, I ment, and the vileſt indignities; others he cruelly 
who, with SABINUS, and MINUCIANUS, form murdered, and their effects he confiſcated ; fo that 
e Defign to takeoff CAIUS. The Execution of it being to be poſſeſſed of property was a ſituation of the moſt 
fuſpended, CHAREAS becomes impatient, and pro- nen danger. He arrogated to him. His infotenc, 


1 5 ſelf the appellation of a god, and inſiſted ambition, and 
poſes to undertake the affair himſelf. The Death of I on odbic- Neath wo. gon dis ſubjects. In en. 


CAIUS, and the manner of it. Proclamation made the capitol, which is the moſt famous of all the 
e the Death of C SAR. Roman temples, he declared himſelf to be the bro- 
ther of Jupiter, whom he had the effrontery to ad- 
wats of HE unexampled cruelties which the dreſs under that charafter; and in innumerable 
Caius C.li- emperor Caius exerciſed upon the }{ other inſtances he betrayed an equal degree of vanity 
gula's cruel- Jews were not confined to Jeruſa- and extravagance. He was deſirous of paſſing from 
Yano jr" lem and the neighbouring provinces; but a city in Campania, called Puteoli, to Miſenum, 3 
with the utmoſt inveteracy of deliberate malice, he ton on the oppoſite ſhore of an arm of the ſeathirty 
extended his inſupportable tyranny throughout every ſtadia over, but, conſidering it as a degradation of 
part of the Roman dominions. No place under his I his dignity to _—_ a galley, he cauſed a bridge to 
on more fatally experienced the effects of j be conſtrutted, extending from one to the other pro- 
his ſavage barbarity than Rome. In the general op- montory, and over thiske paſſed in his chariot, tri 

preſſion he ſeemed to direct his vengeance princi- umphing in the vain idea of having ſubjetted oy 

3 ear 
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earth and ſea to his dominion in a manner conſiſtent 
vith his imaginary divinity. 
This ambitious emperor plundered all 


—— the temples in Greece of their fineſt pain- 
un fle-, 2 tings, ſculptures, and other precious arti- 
ite cles dedicated to the deity; and he iſſued 
vhebioughe Orders for conveying the ſpoil to orna- 
to Rowe. ment his palaces, gardens, and houſes of 


leaſure; ſaying, that ſince Rome was the moſt 
magnificent city, the moſt curious and valuable pro- 
ductions could not, with equal propriety, be depo- 
fited in any other place. He had the eftrontery to 
ſend to Memmius Regulus, commanding him to 
cauſe the ſtatue of Olympian Jupiter, that exquiſite 
roduttion of Phidias, the ſtatuary of Athens, which 
was held in the higheſt eſtimation throughout Greece, 
io be removed to Rome: but this unreaſonable order 
was not complied with; for the artificers informed 
Memmius Regulus, that by diſplacing the ſtatue it 
mult inevitably be broken. A tradition is preſerved, 
that during the time Memmius Regulus had the re- 
moval of the ſtatue under deliberation, he was deter- 
red from carrying the project into effect by a moſt 
extraordinary vition, in conſequence of which he 
wrote a letter of excule to Caius. Had not the death 
of the emperor intervened, he would infallibly have 
uniſhed the diſobedience of Memmius by the loſs 
of his head. | 
To ſuch an exceſs did the inſolence and 


Claims equa+ . g 
jay of relati- Vanity of this man arrive, that, upon the 
«lp s birth of a daughter, he cauſed the image 


Hm of the child to be conveyed into the capi- 
tol, and placed upon the knee of Jupiter, thereby 
intimating that the infant ſtood in an equal degree of 
relationſhip to Jupiter and himſelf; and he challeng- 
etl the ſpettators to determine which of the fathers 
was moſt reſpettable. The people entertained the 
utmoſt deteſtation of the conduct of Caius, but (till 
they ſervilely ſubmitted to all his extravagant hu- 


Frcourages mours. He not only gave permiſſion to 
tae, won flaves, but even afforded them all poſſible 
te permits '9. encouragement, to alledge charges of 


accu'e their 


3 whatever nature they thought proper 
| againſt their maſters: and theſe accuſa- 
tons proved the more oppreſhve, as they were con- 
ſtantly ſupported by the authority of the emperor, 
wo rewarded the informers in 
degree of iniquity. A capital offence was alledged 
againſt Claudius, the uncle of Caius, by his bond- 
man, named Pollux; and on this occaſion Caius 
preſided on the bench, with a view to procure his 
uncle to ſuffer the death of a criminal, on a falſe ac- 


culation: but in this deſign, however, he did not 
ſucceed. 


Re becomes The countenance he afforded to detrac- 
— te e tors and informers of the moſt abandoned 


principles and practice having given ſlaves 
a ſuperiority over their patrons, and cauſed an infi- 
nity of other moſt deſperate evils, the people vented 
the bittereſt execrations againſt the emperor, as the 
author of the prevailing evils, and ſuggeſted to them- 

Ives various meaſures for extirpating from the 


roportion to their 
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earth ſo deteſtable a monſter, ſome being influenced 
by a deſire of revenge for the injuries they had ſuſ- 
tained, and others on the principle of avoiding 
the miſchiefs with which futurity ſeemed t 
pregnant. 

The emperor having extended the per- 
nic ious influence of his tyranny to the ex- 
tremeſt degree, his immediate death was 
conſidered as the only effettual means of 
reſtoring the ancient authority of the laws, and ſecu- 
ring the public tranquillity. The death of this cruel 
man was an event highly favourable to the Jews, for 
by it they were happily preſerved from the deſtructi- 
on to which he had deſtined them. | 

It is neceſſary to be exceedingly minute Moral reflee- 
in the narrative of the death of this wick- tions concen- 
ed prince, ſince it will afford a gratification * bim. 
to curioſity, by ſhewing the wonderful operations 
of the divine providence in the juſt diſpoſal of 
events; inſtruct the virtuous part of mankind not to 
deſpair in the utmoſt extremities of ill fortune; and 
at the ſame time prove an admonition to-thoſe placed 
in the exalted ſpheres of life againſt reſting their hopes 
on vain and treacherous ſoundations, or pointing 
their wiſhes to the attainment of tranſitory enjoy- 
ments; and afford a conlolatory inſtruction that the 
happineſs of life is only to be procured by a ſteady 
adherence to the principles of virtue and piety. 

Three conſpiracies were formed for .f ent .... 
effecting the deſtruction of this unnatural ſpiracies 
and deteſted tyrant, and each faction was lormed again 
ſubjett to the command of a leader of ap- * 
proved and diſtinguiſhed reſolution. A Spaniard of 
Corduba, named Xmilius Regulus, had the com- 
mand of one troop; another was under Caſſius Chæ- 
reas, the tribune; and Annius was the leader of a 
third detachment. Theſe parties were compoſed 
of men remarkable for intrepid and reſolute diſpoſi- 
tions: and they all held Caius in the utmoſt deteſta- 
tion, conſidering him as the moſt abominable mon- 
{ter that nature Rad produced. /Emilius Motives of - 


Regulus, being a man of an honourable their juſt ab- 


and generous temper, was the enemy of hcrrence. 


Caius from the abhorrence he naturally entertained 


of every ſpecies of wickedneſs: Minucianus was 


conſcious that the vengeance of the 2 would 
prove fatal to whoever incurred his diſpleaſure, and 
partly on this conſideration his enmity was produced, 
and partly in revenge for the death of Lepidus, a 


man of ſtrict honour and unblemiſhed character, aud 


his particular friend, whom the tyrant had cruelly 
murdered : the office which Chæreas held required 
him to be frequently about the perſon of the emper- 
or, and he, therefore, apprehended his life to be 
continually in the moſt imminent danger from the 
ferocious diſpoſition of his maſter, who took every 
opportunity of upbraiding him with effeminacy; the 
dangerous predicament in which he ſtood, and the 
— he perpetually received, heartily diſpoſed him 
to alliſt in the enterpriſe of effecting the deſtruc- 
tion of Caius. Notwithſtanding they were reſpec- 
tively influenced by particular and diſtintt 5 

; they 


* 
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they were unanimous in the common cauſe. They 
conſidered it the indiſpenſable duty of true patrio- 
tiłm to ſacrifice their lives in defence of their country, 
and to encounter every danger and difficulty rather 
than ſuffer mankind to labour under the oppreſſion 
and bloody, outrages of a moſt barbarous and unre- 


Ciereas the lenting tyrant. Chærcœas was more reſo- 
moſt zealous lutely determined upon carrying the ex- 
-coa'pirator. 


ploit into execution than his companions: 
this extraoudinary ardour was occaſioned by a con- 
{ciouſneſs that he had advantages above the others, 
Which would enable him with the leſs difficulty to 
perform the great enterpriſe whence he expected to 
derive a very conſiderable reputation : for being 
one of the tribunes, in virtue of his office he had free 
acceſs to the perſon of the emperor. 

At theCirc-n. It was now the time for performing the 


23 circus games and exerciſes, in which en- 
alus caules 4 > 
ſeeratperfons tertainment the people of Rome found a 


to be cruelly Particular pleaſure. On this occaſion it 
Naia, bad been a long eſtabliſhed cuſtom for 
the people to be allowed the liberty of petitioning 
the emperor ; and when their demands were reaſon- 
able, it was {ſeldom they met a refuſal : at this time 
then the multitude aſſembled in great numbers, and 
requeſted that payment of part of their taxes and tri- 
butes might be remitted. Inſtead of granting their 
requeſt, Caius gave way to the moſt violent expreſ- 
ſions of rage, and commanded his guards to ſeize the 
people wito had preſumed to make the clamour, and 
put them immediately to death; and in conſequence 
of this cruel order ſeveral were inſtantly ſlain. The 
cople patiently ſubmitted to this att of violence ; 
but it ved to caution them againſt putting their 
lives to ſuch imminent hazard in future for the pur- 
ole of preſerving theirmoney. . This laſt inſtance of 
Charity inſpired Chæreas with additional avidity 
for attempting the enterpriſe, and ſtopping the 
bloody rage of the bri''?! tyrant : he ſeveral times 
intended to deſtroy Cai: yhile he was at table, but 
was induced to ſuſpend the execution of his deſign 
by the expettation of a more favourable opportu- 
nity, when he might be at a greater certainty of ſuc- 
ceeding in his attempt. Chæreas had for a conſider- 
able 'time been captain of the guards, and he now 
held a commiſſion for collecting certain revenues: 
the extreme poverty of ſome of the people on whom 
the tax was impoſed operated upon his compaſſionate 
diſpoſition, and therefore he was not ſo ſevere in 
exacting the payment of arrears as Cæſar wiſhed him 
Reproachful 10 be. In conſequence of this lenity he in- 
behaviour of Curred the diſpleaſure of Cæſar, who up- 
Caius towards Hrajded him for being an inſigniſicant crea- 
* ture in the execution of his office, and 
deſtitute of the ſpirit neceſſary to enforce payment; 
and whenever Chæreas applied to him for the watch 
word, it was his conſtant practice to give a word, the 
import of which conveyed a reflection upon him for 
being of a puſillanimous and efteminate temper : but 
notwithſtanding this, Camus himſelf made no ſcruple 
to aſſume the habit and ornaments of a woman, and, 
at ceremonies he had eſtabliſhed, to accommodate 


* 
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his behaviour in every reſpect to a reſemblance of 
the female charatter. | 

When Chæreas delivered the word to his brother 
officers, it conſtantly rendered him an objett of deri. 
ſion to them, and it was ſeldom they failed obſervine 
to him that they expected the word would bear a ri. 
diculous meaning. This mockery of Ca- Omer, .n.. 
ius at length became fo intolerable to ated in the 
Chæreas, that he could no longer refrain pray. 
from communicating his purpoſe to his particular 
friends, in the number of whom was a ſenator named 
Popedius, who had paſled the ſeveral degrees of ho. 
nour, but being one of the ſect of Epicurus, his 
whole attention was engroſſed upon indulging his 
dehre of living in perfect eaſe. An acculation was 
made againſt Popedius by Timidius, his profeſſed 
enemy, purporting that he had made uſe of exprel. 
ſions of a dangerous tendency and violently retlet. 
ing upon Caius: he pretended that the charge he had 
adduced was founded on the evidence of Quintilia, a 
comedian of ſingular beauty, of whom Popcdius was 
enamoured. Upon Quintilia's refufing to give falle 
teſtimony againit her lover, Timidius requcited that 
ſhe might be put to the torture, which Caius com- 
manded Chærcas to ſee inſtantly performed. It was 
the tyrant's cuſtom to appoint — to offices of 
this kind, from an idea that having fo frequently re- 
proached him for being a timid and woman-hearted 
creature would cauſe him to execute his commands 
with greater ſeverity. As Quintilia was paſling to 
the place where the was to ſuffer torture, ſhe trod on 
the foot of one of the conſpirators, thereby intimat- 
ing that no ſufferings ſhould compel her to a confel. 
ſion of the enterpriſe that was in agitation. 

Chæreas was under ſo ſtrong a neceſſity 


faithfully to execute Cæſar's commiſſion, 2 
that he could do no otherwiſe than inflict of Caius, en- 
reat ſeverities upon Quintilia, though 92 

they proved a great violence to his incli- who makes 
no conſcſſion. 


nation. Having ſuſtained her ſufferings 
with wonderful fortitude, he condutted her into the 
— of the emperor, mangled, torn, and dif. 
igured in a moſt ſhocking manner: notwithſtanding 
the natural cruelty of his temper, Caius entertained 
ſome pity for the miſerable object, and gave her a 
conſiderable ſum of money, as ſome compenſation 
for her ſufferings; and he reſtored Popedius to 
liberty. 

Chæreas was exccedingly afflicted upon 
conſidering that he had been the inſtru— 
ment of intlicting a favage barbarity upon 
a woman whole ſufterings had movedeven 
the emperor to compaſſion, and he look- 
ed upon this as an event that would greatly detra 
from his reputation. Matters were in this fituation 
when Chereas reſolved to open his mind to Papi— 
nius, who as well as himſelf was a tribune; and Cle- 
mens, a captain of the city troops. Addreſſing him. 
ſelf to Clemens, The public are ſenſible (ſaid he) 
that neither you nor myſelf have been deficient in 
the diſcharge of our duty to the emperor, and that 


we have aſhduouſly directed our attention to deze 
an 


Chereu di- 
vulges his in- 
tentions to 
Popiniu; and 
Cen. ' 


Chap. Lþ3 ! 


fruſtrate conſpiracies z ſome of the parties con-. 
ox in ſomenting inſurrections we have ſubjected 
0 tortures ſo extreme that the deplorable: condition 
of the offenders has given birth to pity even in the 
avage breaſt of the emperor; and others we have put 
io inſtant death: but is it not 1 to the cha- 
ter of men of honour and ſoldiers to engage in 
offices of ſo horrid a nature ?” To this, Clemens made 
no reply; but his countenance evidently betrayed 
a ſenſe of ſhame, ariſing from the reflection of hav- 
ing complied with the mercileſs orders of Caius, in 
direc violation of the dictates of conſcience and hu- 
ln doll dl. manity. Chæreas now proceeded to the 
i a te following effect: Public fame declares 
ſubject Caius to be the author of the intolerable 
grievances which prevail throughout the city and 
empire; and they are ſo notorious, that it is wholly 
unneceſlary for me to recapitulate them: but the 
truth is, that ourſelves are to be juſtly conſidered as 
the cauſe of thoſe outrages which the people of Rome 
and mankind have too long endured; tor we have 
executed the moſt barbarous commiſhons, even at 
the time when, had we been diſpoſed to the glorious 
enterpriſe, -we might have relieved the world from 
the oppreſſion of a mercileſs tyrant : but inſtead of 
this, we have ſervilely ſubmitted to offices which 
have degraded our characters as ſoldiers and men of 
honour, and branded our names with eternal infamy. 
We cannot pretend to the glorious reputation of 
defending the liberties of our country: our buſineſs 
has been to ſupport the man who inceſſantly labours 
to enſlave our bodies and ruin our fouls. In obedi- 
ence to a bloody tyrant we have perpetrated the moſt 
horrid murders, and inflicted the moſt excruciatin 
tortures upon other people; and we muſt expect 
that we ſhall ourſelves be conſigned to ſimilar vio- 
lences. Our abjea compliance is judged to be the 
effett of compulſion and fear, not of reſpect and 


duty; and we muſt therefore be the objects of dread 


and ſuſpieion, rather than of eſteem and confidence. 
So wanton is the barbarity of Caius, that he. obſerves 
regard neither to guilt nor innocence, but thoſe 
over whom he has authority he indiſcriminately 
conſigns to death or other puniſhments, according 
to the extravagancies of his humour. Theſe circum- 
ſtances being conſidered, it will appear indil- 
. neceſſary to purſue meaſures for the pre- 
ervation of our own lives and the liberties of our 
country,” 

Clemens declared his approbation of the ſenti- 
ments of Chæreas, whom he enjoined to profound 
ſecrecy, obſerving, that if the leaſt intimation of the 
po ſhould tranſpire, the certain conſequence would 
e death to all the parties concerned. It is my 
advice (ſaid he) that we attempt not to carry our plot 
into execution till time ſhall afford us a favourable 
opportunity. The years I have paſſed have abated 
the violence of my paſſions, and perſuaded me that 
the beſt counſels are thoſe which may be purſued 
with the greateſt ſafety.” Clemens now departed, 
Geply ruminating upon what had paſled during the 

erview. a 
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Clemens is 
ſuſpected by 
Cbæreas, whe 
repaits imme 
diately to Sa- 
dinus, who 
readily em- 


The indifference of Clemens gave riſe 
to a ſuſpicion in Chæreas that he was not 
firmly attached to the cauſe; and there- 
fore he haſtened to a brother-tribune 
named Cornelius Sabinus, whom he knew 
to be a man of ſtrict integrity, ſteadily varks in the 
diſpoſed to ſupport the liberties of his 4c6ga. 
country, and exceedingly diflatisfied with the pre- 
ſent ſituation of public affairs; on which Chæreas 
determined fully to explain himſelf, being perſuaded 
of the rectitude of his triend's principles, and ſolidity 
of his judgment. The jealouſy he entertained of 
Clemens occaſioned him to be very urgent for an 
immediate diſpatch of the buſineſs in hand. He 
found that Sabinus entertained "ſentiments perfealy 
correſponding with his own, though he had not ven- 
tured to divulge them: but he gave Chæreas the 
ſtrongeſt aſſurance of ſecrecy, and that he would 
aſſiſt in the enterpriſe. 

They agreed that it would be improper 


2 waar Minucianus 
to loſe time in bringing matters to an % applied 
iſſue: and they now repaired to Minucia- tay — 


nus, whom they knew to be an enemy to 
the preſent ſyſtem of government, and a man re- 
markable for a dignity of mind and a rigid adherence 
to the principles of virtue. Caius, who had naturally 
an enmity againſt men of honour and integrity, had 
cauſed the death of Lepidus, the particular friend of 
Minucianus, and on account of that event the aver- 
hon he had conceived againſt him was greatly in- 
creaſed, for he was ſenſible that the loſs of his friend 
muſt have incurred the ill-will of Minucianus. The 
* 4 — made uſe of in previous conferences en- 
abled Chereas, Minucianus and Sabinus to form a 


judgment of each other's ſentiments, though the 


deemed it imprudent publickly to declare their diſ- 
approbation of the ſyſtem of government; but the 
conſideration of being engaged in the ſame intereſts 
united them in a firm bond of friendſhip. The dig- 
nity and virtue of Minucianus had on former ogca- 
ſions commanded great reſpett from Chæreas and 
Sabinus; and in the preſent inſtance they reſolved to 
reſerve their uſual deference towards a man of fuck 
— merit, and to divulge their buſineſs to him 
in a gradual manner. | 
The ridicule which Caius caſt upon Chæreas by 
giving the word was the ſubject of public diſcourſe. 
Minucianus aſked Chæreas what word the — 
had given; and, happy in a queſtion ſo favourable 
to his deſign, he replied; © Whatever word the em- 
ror may have given, let your word be fasse 
1BERTY. The conformity of our ſenti- the watch- 
ments animates me to * in a cauſe word for ate | 
to which I am reſolutely diſpoſed. This 
{word which I now graſp will be ſufficient for us 
both: let us then haſten to the execution of our de- 
ſign, your prudence and courage ſerving as examples 
for my condutt; and reſt aſſured that your commands 
ſhall be obeyed with chearfulneſs and punttuabty. 
Succeſs does not ſo much depend upon the ſtrength 
of the arm as upon the intrepidity and fortitude ot 


the mind: a brave ſoul, therefore, is not depreſſed: 
4 U by 


%. 
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by the want of arms; for courage ſupplies the defici- 
ency of weapons. I am impatient = the glorious 
Exploit: and whatever may be the event as to myſelf, 
L am *perfetily indifferent; for I have more impor- 
tant concerns than the making 
my life or fortune at the time when the lives of my 
fellow ſubjetts, and the laws and liberties of my 
country depend on the will of a ſavage tyrant. Since 
you have been pleaſed to declare your approbation 
of the intended enterpriſe, if it ſhall prove my for- 
tune to ſtrike the deciſive blow, I hope I ſhall not 
incur your envy for having freed mankind from a 
ſtate of the moſt intolerable oppreſſion.” Minucianus 
now embraced Chæreas, and wiſhed his attempt might 
ſucceed; after which they parted. 

It is related that the conſpirators were 


They are en- . . . 

. encouraged to proceed in their deſign by 
dhe following circumſtances: as Chæreas 
the people, was entering the palace, a voice was heard, 


bidding him, in the name of the Almighty, 


purſue the cauſe in which he had engaged. Chæreas 


was at firſt alarmed, ſuppoſing himſelf betrayed; but 
upon reflection, he imagined the exhortation to have 
been either an encouraging declaration of divine 
providence, or an addreſs from ſome perſon con- 
cerned in the conſpiracy, with a view to animate 
him to the enterpriſe. 

Great numbers of knights, ſoldiers, and people of 
other denominations, — were friends to the 1n- 
tended revolution, had aſſembled, and they were 
unanimouſly of opinion that matters had arrived 
to ſo critical a. conjuntture, that the deſtruction 
either of Cæſar or the commonwealth was ine- 
vitable; and they were emulous to exceed each 
other in whatever they ſuppoſed would contribute 
towards the preſervation of their country. The 
Callitus, the conſpirators were joined even 6 Cal- 
liſtus, a freedman and great favourite of 
the emperor, over whom he had ſo con- 
fiderable an 111 ence, that, rather than a 
pak ſubject to, he appeared to be a partner in 
the tyrannous government, By the moſt corrupt 
practices he had amaſſed immenſe wealth, but he, 
notwithſtanding, judged his ſituation to be very pre- 
carious under Caius, whom he knew to be impla- 
cably reſolute in fully acompliſhing every ſcheme of 
miſchief he conceived. Calliſtus imagining that on 
the ſcore of his wealth, which was a temptation 
ſcarcely to be reſiſted, and on many other accounts, 
he was in imminent danger, deemed it prudent to 
_—_— himſelf into the favour of the next ſuc- 
cellor; and he therefore privately applied to Clau- 
dius, informing him, that he had been frequently 
urged by the emperor to deſtroy him by poiſon, but 
that, from motives of kindneſs, he had adopted ſtra- 
tagems for amuſing ihe emperor, who {till expetted 
that his commands would be carried into execution. 

I am inclined to difpute the authority of Calliſtus's 
report, and to beheve that his view was merely to 


obtain an intereſt in Claudius: for had Caius intended | 


to effett the death of his uncle, he would not have 


ſuffered his deſign to be fruſtrated by the excuſes of | 


roviſion either for } 


— — 


Calliſtus, whoſe death muſt have been the immediate 
conſequence of diſobedience to the commands of the 
tyrant. However, Claudius conſidered himſelf tg 
be under great obligations to Calliſtus, whom he 
looked upon as the inſtrument of -providence for 
eftetting an happy deliverance. 

Though Chæreas was anxiouſly deſirous 


: Wen — in. 

of puſhing matters to an immediate iſſue, dd 4. 

the execution of the plot was deferred /y, aimuy 
from time to time, through the irreſolute s 


and inactive diſpoſition of ſome of the 
confederates.  Chereas declared that he would not 
have heſitated to deſtroy Caius even in the capitol, 
at the time he was performing ſacritice for his daugh. 
ter; or, while he was diſtributing gifts to the myl. 
titude, to have thrown him headlong from the bat. 


| tlements of his palace: he obſerved that as he judged 


himſelf ſecure, and was ſeldom upon his guard, he 
might have been ſurpriſed on ſome public ſolemnity, 
or at the private ceremonies which he had himſelf in- 
ſtituted, eſpecially as he was furrounded by attend. 
ants who held him in abhorrence, notwithſtanding 
the neceſſary regard to their ſafety rendered it pru- 
dent to conceal their ſentiments. The apprehenſion 
that all opportunities might be loſt, and the end of 
the conſpiracy fruſtrated, by further delays, ren- 
dered Chæreas ſo impatient, that he upbraided bis 
companions with entertaining the ſuperſtitious notion 
that the perſon of Caius was facred; declaring that 
he was himſelf ready to undertake the buſineſs, and 
to engage to diſpatch the tyrant, even without the 


| advantage of any kind of weapon or inſtrument of 
death. His aſſociates highly applauded his undaunt- 


ed reſolution and ſteady zeal in the public cauſe: 
but they were inclined {tilt to. procraſtinate the de- 
ciſive attempt till the time for celebrating the games 
inſtituted in honour of Auguſtus, to whom the Ro- 
mans firſt owed the loſs of their liberty; for he took 
the authority veſted in the people into his own 
hands, and eſtabliſhed the monarchical form of go- 
vernment. Oppoſite the palace a theatre was ereQ- 
ed, to which the Roman nobility, their They forma 
wives and children, and other people of fad reſolut- 
condition reſorted: and it was propoſed “ 

that the plot ſhould be executed on one of the public 
days when the emperor was furrounded by the many 
thouſands of people which repaired to this place on 
occaſion of the entertainments; as in caſe of an 
alarm, the guard would not be able to obtain admil- 
ſion time enough to prevent the exploit; and it was 
urged that an attempt in any other place would not 


be attended with fo great a probability of ſucceſs, as 


the — power would have a fairer opportunity 
to interpoſe and utterly defeat the conſpiracy, the 
conſequence of which would be certain deſtruction 
to all the parties. Chæreas agreed to this meaſure, 
which was to take place on the firſt day of the public 
ſpeQtacles; but they were not able to put their de- 


ign in execution till the third day, which was the 
laſt of the exhibitions and entertainments: and the 
conſpirators would have ſuffered even this 1 to 

reſs 
10 


elapſe, had not Chærcas animated them by an ad 


io the following effekt: We are united in an ho. 
d righteous cauſe : but cowardice and 
indolence have ſo ſhamefully prevailed, that we {till 
firſt ſtage of our buſineſs. 
ardonable delay ſuſpends our lives, fortunes, and 
the ineſtimable liberties of our country in the dan 
of being irretrievably ruined. A 
prehend that our delays will produce a difco- 
four intentions? in which caſe, inſtead of de- 
ivering our country, we ſhall provoke the mercileſs 
wrant to the exerciſe of oppreſſion with redoubled 
fury. Can it be expected that a conduct ſimilar to 
that we have hitherto purſued will prove advantage- 
gus either to ourſelves or to our country? Let us 
exert a neceſſary ſpirit in the glorious cauſe we have 
undertaken, and immortal fame will be the reward 
of our generous endeavours.” Chæreas now made 
z pauſe, in order that his affociates might conſider 
and more fully underſtand his addrefs : 
being made, he proceeded thus: “ For what pur- 
poſe, I intreat you, is it that 
quent heſitations and delays ? 
rant that this is the laſt day of the entertainments, on 
the concluſion of which Caius means to go to Alex- 
andria, and thence proceed to make the tour of 
Would it not refle& eternal diſhonour 
upon us, ſhould we ſuffer this monſter, who is a 
diſgrace to human nature, to eſcape our vengeance, 
and leave to ſome generous Ægyptian the 
that juſtice to mankin 
The time, my friend 
longer admit of deliberation: before this 
elapſe I will acquit myſelf of the dut 
country and to mankind ; for I will al 
difpute with me the glory of delivering the world 
from this deteftable tyrant.” 

This generous addreſs inſpired the party 
efire of having the enterpriſe at- 
tempted on the inſtant; and it being the 
day on which Chæreas, as captain of the 
guard, was, according to his turn, to go to the em- 
peror for the word, he put his ſword to his fide, as | 
uſual on ſuch occaſions, and repaired to the palace. | 
The multitude were preſſing to obtain 
the emperor appeared particularly gratified by the | 
confuſion that prevailed amongſt them; for there be- 
ing no parts purpoſely affigned for the reception of 
the fenators, knights, and other people of diſtinction, 
men, women, maſters and flaves, of all denomina- 
tons, crouded promiſcuouſly together. 
was offered up to Auguſtus, to whoſe honour the ſo- | 
edicated ; and during the ceremony 
fome blood, which ſprang from the victim, ſtained 
the robe of a ſenator named Aſprenas. This circum- | 
ance proved a ſubjett of mirth to the emperor: but | 
the reſt conſidered it as an unfortunate omen, and 
ſuch indeed it proved; for in the tumult that enſued” | 
in. It was remarked with ſurpriſe, 
that on this day the emperor ſhewed an extraordi- 
ood humour and mirth. Sacrifice. 


remain in the 


Have we not rea 


ut no reply 


ou make theſe fre- 
ou cannot be 1gno- 


opportunity of doin 
we dare not attempt 


I owe to my 
w no man to | 


tors are eager with a 


Aſprenas was 


nary ſhare of 


rformed, he repaired to the theatre, attended 
of the courtiers as were moſt particularly 


—— —— — — —— — 


attached to him. The theatre was a temporary build- 
ing, compoſed of frames of wood which Deſcription of 
were taken to pieces and put together as ®eare. * 
occaſion required: it had two entrances, one gate 
opening towards the court, and another oppoſite the 
paſſage through which the actors paſſed, that they 
might not incommode the ſpectators; and on the 
ſame fide as the door opening to the paſſage was 2 
ſpace ſeparated by partitions for the actors and the 
performers on muſical inſtruments. | | 

Czfar being ſeated on the right-hand ieee pre. 
ide of the theatre, Chere:s and the reſt vious to the | 
of the tribunes near him, and the multi- <omplith- 
tude having taken their places, a ſenator Fs — _ 
and a military man, named Bathybius, in | 
a whiſper aſked Cluvitus, a man of the conſular dig- 
nity, who fat next him, whether he had heard any 
news. The anſwer was in the negative. Bathybius 
then ſaid, “ I muſt inform you, that this day the 
tragedy of the tyrant is to be performed.” Cluvitus, 
in a verſe from Homer, urged him to be careful that 
he was not overheard by the Grecians. Fruit and 
birds were now thrown down among the people, and 
the confuſion of ſcrambling for the prizes ſeemed to 
afford Caius uncommon delight. During the enter- 
tainments, two matters were introduced which may 
be conſidered as unfortunate omens : the firſt was a 
3 ſuffering public juſtice, and the other 
a repreſentation of the tragedy of Cinyra, wherein 
herſelf and her daughter“ Myrrha were put to death: 
and during theſe performances a conſiderable quan- 
tity of blood was ſpilt, for the purpoſe of giving the 
ſcene the greater appearance of reality. Theſe re- 
preſentations took place on the anniverſary of the 
death of Philip, the ſon of Amyntas, king of Mace- 
donia, who upon entering the theatre was flain by his 
friend Pauſanias. : 

Caius was deliberating within himſelf whether he 
ſhould retire to bathe and receive ſome refreſhment, 
and then return to the theatre. Minucianus, who 
fat near Cæſar, obſerving Chæreas, and fearing the 
9 for 5 the plot might be loſt, 
role in order to follow and encourage him 1n his re- 
| ſolution : but Caius gently took hold of his robe, 

and, in an accent of kindneſs, aſked him whither he 
was going. Upon this Minucianus again took his 
ſeat ; but his apprehenſion returning, he roſe a ſe- 
cond time, and the emperor made no offer to detain 
him. Aſprenas, who was engaged in the conſpiracy, 
endeavoured to prevail upon Caius to retire, as was 
uſual, ſaying that, after bathing and receiving ſome 
nouriſhment, he would return to the entertainments 
with additional pleaſure. | 

Having ſtationed the conſpirators In chores pros 
places moſt convenient for effecting the poſes e. 
enterpriſe, Chæreas became impatient of vt bispur= 
longer delay; and it being now paſt three 
in the afternoon, he reſolved to return to the theatre, 
and afſault Caius there: he was however ſenſible 


2 


Vide Sam. Petiti Legis Atticas, p. 248. 


that 


— tors eſcape to 


chat if he purſued this deſign, many lives muſt be 
loſt : but he conſidered the liberties of his country 
as a concern infinitely more important than the pre- 
{ervation of ſome individuals. He proceeded to- 
wards the theatre, but before he reached that place, 
the word was given that Cæſar was returning to the 
palace. The conſpirators cleared the way, ſcemingly 
as if by order of the emperor, but their view was 
only to plant themſelves near where he was to pals. 


The proceſſion was led by Claudius, the uncle of 


Caius, who was followed by Marcus Minucianus, 
who had married his ſiſter, and after him came Va- 
lerius Aſiaticus. The eminent quality of theſe per- 
ſons intitled them to paſs without moleſtation. The 
above-mentioned perſonages were followed by Caius, 
attended by Paulus Aruntius. Having reached the 
entrance of the palace, he turned into a private way 
leading to the baths, in order to view — youths 
who had been ſent him from Aſia, and were cele- 
brated for their {kill in the Pyrric manner of dancing, 
and for compoſing and ſinging ſacred hymns. When 
he had entered this narrow paſſage, he was 


Chæereas, N 
grokly af= followed by Chæreas, who aſked him for 
Cain, fab the word, which was given, but, as uſual, 


it conveyed a meaning ſo highly indecent 
and affronting, that he tribune rebuked 
Caius in very ſevere language, and then ſtabbed him 
between the neck and the ſhoulder, but the weapon 
was 05 by a bone. Though the wound was not 
mortal, he neither made complaint. nor called for 
aſſiſtance, but he groaned, and attempted to eſcape ; 


He is diſ- he then received a blow from Cornelius, 
„ which occaſioned him to fall upon his 
others n 


knees; and then enſued an univerſal out- 
cry of“ Down with him, diſpatch the tyrant!” dur- 
ing which he received many wounds, and at length 
yielded up his life. 

Some pretend that Chærcas did not mean the firſt 
blow to be mortal, but that a repetition of wounds 
mould prolong his mil. . It does not, however, 
ſeem probable that Cha reas could be ſo weak as to 
put his own . and that of his friends to the moſt 
imminent hazard by ſo dangerous a delay. Aquila 
is ſaid to have given the wound that cauſed the death 
Thewholeen. Of Caius: but the reputation of the enter- 
terpriſeaſcri> priſe was attributed wholly to Chæreas, 
edtoChzres. ho originally ſuggeſted the deſtruction 
of the emperor, formed the conſederacy, animated 
his aſſociates to effect the enterpriſe in deſpite of the 
attending danger, and when matters had arrived to 
an extremity, by a ſingular exertion of courage, ef- 
fetually humbled the power and pride of the unna- 
tural and barbarous tyrant. Hence it appears that 
mankind were indebted for this great exploit to the 


ſeady fortitude and unremitting diligence of Chereas. 


The great atchievement having taken 
place, the conſpirators were greatly alarm- 
che palace of eq by refleCting on the little proſpett they 
Germanieut. had of making a ſafe retreat. They judged 
it impoſſible to return by the way they came; for the 

fages were extremely narrow an 

oldiers, whoſe duty had called them to attend year 
| " 


The comſpita- 


crouded with 
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the palace on occaſion of the feſtival: at length they 
determined that it would be moſt expedient to retire 
by another way to the houſe of Germanicus, hg 
was father to the lately deceaſed Caius: this build. 
ing is contiguous to the palace, or rather it may be 
called part of that edifice ; for they are conneQcg 
by ſtructures raiſed by preceding emperors, each of 
whach is {till diſtinguiſhed by the name of its reſpec. 
tive founder. Having eſcaped to this place, they 
judged their ſituation would be perfealy fecure till 
the multitude gained information of the death of 
Cæſar. 

The German body guards, called the 
Celtic legion, were the firſt who gained 
intelligence of the death of Caius: theſe 
men were of ſingularly athletic and ro- 
buſt conſtitutions; in temper cruel, and 
addicted to ſudden and violent paſſion, 
but of ſuch remarkable intrepidity in the 
practice of arms, that, when equally matched, it 
was ſcarcely poſſible to ſubdue them. The death of 
Caius exaſperated theſe men to the higheſt pitch of 
extravagance, but their concern was founded on no 

enerous motive of eſteem, but on the conſideration 
that they ſhould be deprived of their uſual emolu- 
ments; for the emperor had diſtinguiſhed theſe 
people by diſtributing frequent rewards among 
them. They were commanded . by Sabinus, who 
was originally a gladiator; and it was not on ac- 
count of any merit on his own part, or on that of 
his anceſtors, but to a ferocious diſpoſition and a 
robuſt form of body, that he was indebted for his 
advancement. Sabinus led his party in ſearch of 
the murderers of Cæſar, and the firſt they met was 
Aſprenas, whom they inſtantly tore to pieces. We 
have already mentioned the robe of this ſenator 
being ſtained by the blood of the victim at the fa- 
crifice as an unfortunate omen. A man of very dil. 
tinguiſhed rank in the city, named Norbanus, ſeve- 
ral of whoſe anceſtors had acquired a high reputation 
by ſerving in quality of generals in the army, was 
next aſſaulted by theſe German ruffians; but he 
preſently diſarmed the firſt who attacked him, ſoon 
after which he was ſlain; but being a man of great 
ſtrength and activity, and of uncommon courage, 
he would have ſold his life at a very dear rate, had 
he not been oppreſſed by numbers. The third ſena- 
tor they encountered was Anteius, who had ventured 
from his retreat from a deſire of viewing the body 
of Caius, againſt whom he had entertained an im- 

lacable enmity on the following account : having 
allen under the diſpleaſure of Caius, the father of 
Anteius incurred the ſentence of baniſhment ; but 
this not re to ſatiate his revenge, the 
tyrant cauſed him to be put to death in his exile. 
Beſides the three perſons above-mentioned, many 
others whom they encountered in their way were in- 
diſcriminately flain by this barbarous troop of Ger- 
mans. 

The news of the death of Cæſar being Atonithment 
brought to the theatre, the people were l the peo, 
thrown into the greateſt aſtoniſhment © 

| g — ſwagina- 
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Cefir'sderth jimaginable: they who wiſhed” the intel- 
nete ligence might prove authentic, were 
we ſoon fearful of repoſing any confidence in the 
were atached rumour, leſt their hopes ſhould be diſap- 
4 pointed; others were not inclined to be- 
eve the report, becauſe they wiſhed it might prove 
falſe; and a third party were of opinion that the 
accompliſhment of the attion — all poſſibi- 
ſity. Such as entertained. the latter notion were 
chiefly women, young people, ſoldiers, and flaves. 
He obtained the favour and good wiſhes of the 
women and young people, by the prizes he diſtri- 
buted, and the entertainments he gave, under the 
retext of gratifying the people; but he was 1n- 
ürely afluated by his unnatural propenſity to the 
deſtruction of his fellow-creatures: the ſoldiers were 
attached to him on the conſideration of obtaining 
pay in his ſervice, and being, in ſome meaſure, the 
artners of his oppreſſion; for they were the inſtru- 
ments of his vengeance upon good men, and ſhared 
in the booty obtained from thoſe whom the tyrant 
conſigned to ruin: the bondmen were attached to 
him by the encouragement he gave them to advance 
falſe accuſations againſt their maſters; for if a ſlave 
was defirous of gaining his freedom and amaſſing 
riches, nothing farther was neceflary than to point 
out where his maſter's riches were depoſited; and it 
was a matter of abſolute certainty that, without the 
leaſt regard to common juſtice, Caius would ſeize 
the ſpoi!: thus, on the double motive of liberty and 
avarice, were ſlaves induced to effect the ruin of 
their employers; for though the accuſations were 
em deſtitute of foundation in truth, they were 
conſtantly ſupported by the authority of Caius, who 
ranted unconditional pardon to the informers, and 
the law allowed them one eighth part of the confiſ- 
cated effects. 
The people of diſtinction who believed the intel- 
ligence of the death of Cæſar to be true, either 
from their wiſhes that it might be ſo, or from be- 
ing informed of the conſpiracy, were exceedingly 
careful to avoid all diſcourſe on the ſubjett; for 
they were conſcious that if by their looks, or any 
other means, they ſhould betray the leaſt ſymptom 
of ſatisfaction, the inevitable conſequence muſt 
inſtant death. * 
Different re. Various reports concerning the event 
ports concern= were Circulated; ſome pretending that 
Fer Cxfar had been wounded, but not mor- 
; tally, and that he was attended by ſur- 
geons. The people, however, judged it unſafe to 
make a declaration of their ſentiments; for they 
were uncertain whether they who publiſhed the 
news were attached to the intereſts of Caius's party, 
or to the oppoſite faction; and therefore they conſi- 
dered it equally dangerous to take a deciſive part 
either in ſavour of, or againſt the revolution. The 
re whieh ſerved more effectually than all the 
reſt to depreſs the ſpirits of the nobility was, that 
upon being wounded, Cæſar, without waiting for 
the aſſiſtance of ſurgeons, baſtened with all poſſible 
Poo to * market- place, where, in a declamatory 
O. 1 
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{ the 


addreſs, he appealed to the multitude on the cru- 
elty exerciſed upon him. Theſe different rumours 
operated upon the people according to the ſenti- 
ments they reſpettively entertained; but the con- 
ſternation among them was general, and ſo great, 
that they did not dare even to quit their P aces, 
for they knew their fate did not Þ much depend 
on the guilt or innocence of their intentions, as up- 
on the evidence which would be advanced by the 
informers, and the interpretation which the judges 
would put upon that evidence. | 

During this diſtratted ſituation of af- 
fairs, the theatre was ſurrounded by the 
enraged Germans, brandiſhing their 
drawn ſwords: upon the appearance of great terrer of 
theſe troops, the people in the theatre de gerte. 
were alarmed in the higheſt degree, and they ima- 
gined that, whether they remained, or attempted to 
eſcape, they ſhould be equally certain of being put 
to inſtant death. The ſoldiers having forcibly gained 
admittance into the theatre, a moſt terrible clamour 
enſued among the people, ſome of whom made 
proteſtations of their innocence, appealing to the 
gods to witneſs their truth; others made uſe of fup- 
plications, excuſes, ſubmiſſions, and every other 
means which they conceived might tend to deprecate 
the wrath of the ſoldiers. 

So — deplorable was the ſuuation of 
the people, that the tenderneſs of com- 
paſſion aſſailed the cruel hearts of the 
Germans, whoſe conſciences now up- 
braided them with the acts of barbarity | 
which they had already perpetrated; for after bav- 
ing put Aſprenas and others to death, they carried 
eads of thoſe unfortunate perſons about, oſ- 
tentatiouſly expoſing them as public ſpectacles; but 
they at length depoſited the heads upon the altar. 
The unhappy deaths of ſo many perſons of diſtinc- 
tion, and the brutal and inſulting triumph of the 
Germans, inſpired the friends of the deceaſed ſe- 
nators, and other people of rank, with the moſt 
lively affliction, which was greatly increaſed by 
the alarming conſideration that their own lives 
were in the moſt imminent danger. The death-of 
Caius did not 7 a age; perfect ſatisfattion even to 
thoſe who had been his moſt inveterate enemies; 
for they remained under the moſt dreadful appre- 
henſion that they ſhould not long ſurvive the ty- 
rant. 

During the general conſternation, a 
public cryer, named Aruncius, a man o 
conſiderable wealth and of great influ- 
ence among the 1 came to the the- . 
atre, habited in 1 mon — iſ- 
ſembling his real ſentiments, he aſſumed every ap- 
pearance of the moſt ſincere and tender affliction, 
and with an exalted voice made public proclamation 
of the death of the emperor, The Germans now 
appeared to relent, and being commanded by their 
othcers to ſheath their weapons, they obeyed, and 
the tumult ſubſided. The pubhe declaration of the 


death of Cæſar was undoubtedly the means of pre- 
1 ſerving 


The theatre 
beſet by the 
Germaga ſol- 
diets, to the 


The Cer- 
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ſerving the people in the theatre, as well as many 
others who might have fallen into the power of the 
Celtic — for while the German Eidiers, who 
fortned that corps, entertained an idea that Caius 
was ſtill living, fo great was their affection for him, 
that, in revenge for the conſpiracy raiſed againſt 
him; they would have exerciſed an indiſcriminate 
barbarity upon the people, regardleſs of the miſe- 
ries which neceſſarily muſt have reſulted to the 
commonwealth in the effects of their violent and 
ungovernable rage. Upon confirmation of the news 
of Cæſar's death, they conſidered that no motive 
remained for giving additional proofs of their at- 
tachment, which their maſters were no longer in a 
condition to reward, and that there was great rea- 
fon to apprehend they might be ſudjected to pu- 
niſnment if it ſhould prove their future fortune to 
be under the government of the ſenate. - 

In the mean time, Chæreas was ex- 


Chereas is 8 - . 

anxiouſly ſo. cecdingly diſtreſſed leſt Minucianus 
22 "_ . ſhould not eſcape the general danger: 
Miouciazus, he therefore applied reſpectively to ſuch 


of the ſoldiers as he imagined he might 
fafely confide in, earneſtly intreating that, if they 
ſhould meet with Minucianus, they would be parti- 
cularly attentive to provide for his ſafety, and be- 
have to him with.every poſſible inſtance of kindneſs 
and reſpect; and in conſequence hereof Chæreas 
and Clemens were condutted to their reſpectable 
friend, who, addreſſing himſelf to Chæreas, libe- 
rally complimented him on the ſucceſs of his en- 
deavours to preſerve the liberties of his country; 
ſaying that, in the name of the commonwealth, he 
would take upon himſelf to congratulate him on the 
addreſs he had proved himſelf to be maſter of in 
framing the plan of the revolution, and the fingu- 
lar bravery he had diſplayed in carrying it into exe- 
Obſervatioa cCcution. How tyrannically ſoever rulers 
of Minucia= (ſaid Minucianus) may — in the ſhort- 
nus verißed. ſjived pride of leſs dominion, they muſt 
be the objects of deteſta on to the virtuous part of 
the world, and their triumphs muſt at length termi- 
nate in a miſerable and ſhameful end, which inevi- 
tably awaits them.” The obſervations of Minucia- 
nus were exemplified in the caſe of Cæſar; for, by a 
continual violation of the legiſlative eſtabliſhment, 
and the inſupportable oppreſſion to which he ſub- 


jected the very people who were molt firmly at- 


tached to his intereſts, he laid the foundation for 
the conſpiracy : thus was he the inſtrument of his 
own ruin; for the + 45 p injuries and inſults which 
he heaped upon his beſt 

the moſt inveterate enmity, to which he, at length, 
deſervedly fell a ſacrifice. A phyſician, 


Arcyon, the 4 e 

. named Arcyon, was ſent for, in order to 
ones for adminiſter relief to ſome perſons in the 
Mee ® theatre who had been wounded; and the 


guards being retired, he ſeized the fa- 
vourable opportunity of providing for the ſafety of 
his friends, . them away, under che pre- 
text of employing them to bring him remedies. 
The ſudden retreat of the phyſician's friends occa- 


eſt friends, inſpired them with 1 


| 


ſioned the utmoſt confuſion amongſt the multitude 
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for they quitted their ſeats, and with the utmog 
anxiety endeavoured to get out of the buildine 
where they had been ſo long co d under the 
moſt terrible apprehenſions. 

In the interim, the ſenate aſſembled in 


the palace, whither the populace preſently 9 hay 4 
reſorted in great multitudes, and vehe- with wol. 
1 ion. 


mently demanded public juſtice upon the 
murderers of Caius. The ſenate deemed it not 
prudent openly to 8 the deſires of the peo. 
ple, leſt they ſhould be provoked to ſtill greater 
extravagances of outrage. During the general tu. 
mult, a man of conſular dignity, named Valerius 
Aſiaticus, went among the people, and upon he. 
ing aſked if the murderers had been diſcovered, and 
who were the 74 concerned in the deed, he 
replied, Would it had been my ſortune to have 
deprived the tyrant of life!“ 

he ſenate having paſled a decree in 
condemnation of the memory of Caius, 
they proceeded to iſſue an order for the 
ſoldiers peaceably to repair to their quar- 
ters, and the citizens to their reſpettive 
habitations; promiſing the ſoldiers conſi- 
derable gratuities, and the reſt of the 
people a diminution of the taxes impoſed upon 
them, on condition of their not tranſgreſſing che li. 
mits of regularity and diſcretion. Thus was a happy 
termination put to a popular and violent clamour, 
which, but for ſo ſeaſonable a check, would proba- 
bly have increaſed to a fatal degree, and have 
given riſe to rapine, facrilegious violences, and 
other enormous crimes. The whole number of 
thoſe perſons who compoſed the ſenate being now 
aſſembled, they proceeded to deliberate on the ex- 
pediency of re-eſtabliſhing themſelves in their an- 
cient authority. 


They paſs a 
decrre to con- 
de ma the me. 
mory of Cali. 
gula, aud dif. 
= the (ol. 

iets and pes - 
ple. 
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The Soldiers determine to eſtabliſi a monarchical Form 
of Government, and declare CLAUDIUS the Suc- 
ceſſor of his deceaſed Nephew CAIUS. SATUR- 
NINUS oppoſes them, and prefers a Commonwealth. 
Conduct of CHAREAS herein, Particulars re- 
ſpecting the Death and Character of CAIUS. 
GRATUS diſcovers CLAUDIUS, who is advanced 
to the Sovereignty. The Senate and People diſa- 
gree reſpecting the Government, Admonitory Leiter 
from ihe Senate to CLAUDIUS. 


WA HEE the ſenate were engaged in 
deliberations on the ſtate of pub- 
lic affairs, the body of ſoldiers aſſem- 
bled, and proceeded to debate on the 2 — 
queſtion, Whether the eſtabliſhment | 

of a popular or an imperial government would be 
moſt eligible?” The purport of their reſolutions 


vas, 


The ſoldiers 
prefer a mon- 
archy, 
nominate 
Claudius as 
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vas that a commonwealth would not be able to 
rovide for the public exigencies, and that on 
other accounts an eſtabliſhment of that nature 
would not prove beneficial to the people; and fur- 
ther, that as they had been entertained as the com- 

nions rather than as the ſervants of Caius, it 
muſt neceflarily greatly diminiſh their conſequence 
to ſubmit to a 
number of perſons as would have authority over 
them, if the adminiſtration were to be lodged in 
the hands of the ſenate. Therefore, they deter- 
mined to elect Claudius, the uncle of the deceaſed 
Caius, to the ſovereign command, judging that his 
ditinguiſhed birth, and many eminent qualities, 
gave him a ſuperior claim to that dignity. They 
immediately fetched Claudius from his houſe, and 
roclaimed him emperor, expecting that he would 
ſiberally reward them for being the authors of his 
exaltation. The proceedings of the ſoldiery were 
ſoon conveyed to Anæus Sentius Saturninus, in 
the ſenate-houſe, and he, finding affairs arrived to 
ſuch an extremity, that every hour muſt neceſſa- 
rily produce additional troubles, roſe and deliver- 
ed himſelf with a boldneſs and freedom of ſenti- 
ment that refleted great honour upon himſelf. and 
proved worthy of the particular attention of his 
patriotic auditory. a Tay 

The addreſs of Saturninus R highly to the 
fatisfattion of the whole aſſembly ; but the ſpeaker's 
attention DUE wholly confined to the ſubjett of his 
diſcourſe, he did not recollett that he wore a ring 
on his finger, the ſtone of which bore a repreſenta- 
tion of the head of Caius: this ring being obſerved 
by Trebellius Maximus, he ſuddenly roſe, and took 
it from the finger of Saturninus, and it was inſtantly 


broken in pieces. ; | 
As the night was now approaching, 


The watch- 
word Li BERN - Chereas went to the conſuls for the watch- 
2 2m by word, and the word they gave was Liberty, 


hearing this word, which they underitoad to be an 


indication that the ancient authority would be re- 


ſtored. Before the Cæſars uſurped the ſovereign 
authority, it was an invariable rule for the conſuls to 
give orders to the foldiers; and the giving liberty as 
the watch-word was the firſt authority which the ſe- 


nate exerciſed after being depoſed. Chareas deli- | 


vered the word to the four companies of troops who 
had declared themſelves firmly attached to the cauſe 
of the ſenate. Soon after they had received the 
watch-word, the ſoldiers departed, and preſently 
afterwards the multitude diſperſed, rejoicing in the 
happy proſpe&@ of the commonwealth being reſtored 
to 1ts original ſtate of ſplendor and happineſs, and 
unanimouſly applauding Chæreas as the deliverer 


of his country. . 
Chereas apprehending that there would 


Ch 0 
ders the vl. ſtill be danger as long as the widow and 
wand daughter of Caius were permitted to ſur- 
Gaius tobe vive, diſpatched Julius Lupus, who was 
pur to death. One of the tribunes, with an order to put 
for which a2 them both to death: he employed this | 


ke is blamed, 
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te of dependence upon ſuch a | 


The people were excee ingly rejoiced at | 


perſon in the buſineſs, partly on account 
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the conſideration that as he had taken a very a — 
art in the conſpiracy he might derive his thare of | 
onour by the attual performance of ſome n | 
for the public ſecurity. Several of the conſede- 
rates, however, judging that Ceſonia had not ſtimu- 
lated her huſband to enſlave the people, or exerciſe 
cruelty upon the many illuſtrious Romans who had 
fallen victims to the brutal vengeance of Caius, cen- 
ſured Chæreas for adviſing the deſtruction of the 
widow, whom they conceived to be by no means 
chargeable with the crimes of her late huſband. On 
the other hand, it was urged, that, with a view to the 
gratification of her amorous deſires, Ceſonia had 
adminiſtered to Caius a provocative N 
which had operated ſo powerfully as to affect his in- 
tellects, and precipitate him to the perpetration of 
the moſt ſhocking barbarities; and tha the woman 
muſt therefore be conſidered as the primary ſource 
of the common calamities. The party who eſpouſed 
the latter opinion prevailed, and therefore Julius 
Lupus haſted away, in order to execute his com- 
miſſion. Upon his arrival at the palace, he per- 
ceived Ceſonia bitterly lamenting her unhappy tate, 
as ſhe lay with her infant daughter extended on the 
floor, by the corple of her huſband, which, in a 
bloody and mangled condition, lay expoſed, without 
any of thoſe decencies which it is uſual to provide 
for the dead. Ceſonia was heard to utter Cn at 
only exclamations againſt Caius, for hav- n 
ing refuſed to adopt the meaſures ſhe had Fa 
repeatedly recommended, which would 
have ſecured him from ſo tragical a cataſ- 
trophe. The preciſe meaning of theſe expreſſions 
ſtill remains a matter of uncertainty. It was be- 
lie ved by one party: that the counſel ſhe referred to 
was, to moderate his too rigorous government, le 
by the continued exerciſe of barbarity and opprel- 
Gon, his ſubjetts ſhould be fo enraged as to unite in 
effetting his deſtruction. The conſtruction which 
others put on her words was, that having received 
ſome intimation of a conſpiracy, ſhe had adviſed 
him to cauſe every individual, of whoſe loyalty 
there was the leaſt reaſon to entertain a ſuſpicions to 
be inſtantly put to death. Ceſonia requeſted Lupus 
to approach, and view the —— and blood 
cor ke of Caius; and after giving vent to the mo 
violent emotions of grief, the caſt her eyes upon 
Lupus, from whole countenance ſhe conceived a 
ſuſpicion of the purpoſe that had brought him ta the 
palace, and this was fully explained by what he 
afterwards ſaid to her. After employing sdbe dies with 
a ſhort time in bewailing her miſerable amazug fort- 
fate, with a ſingular fortitude and refolu- © 
tion, ſhe preſented her bare throat to Lupus, urgin 


of his beipg a kinfman to Clemens, and partly; 


rejecting her 
advice. 


him immediately to conclude the fatal tragedy whic 


his aflociates had begun. Having put Ceſonia and 
her infant — — to death, Lupus immediately 
diſpatched intelligence of his exploit to Chæreas. 
Gaius expired in the fourth year of his bd 
reign. Even when a private perſon he was charader of 


| brutal and malicious in the higheſt de- G. 


gree; his appetite was depraved; he patronized in- 
formers; 
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. formers; was of a cowardly diſpoſition, and conſe- 
quently cruel. He was fond of power; but, as it 
enabled him to behave cruelly to thoſe who had not 
- offended, and to commit murder and rapine as the 
relude to ſeizing on their effetts, he courted the 
Hatteries of the vulgar; and was ſo wild and extra- 
- vagant in his ambition, as not to be ſatisfied without 
the erection of temples and altars to his honour, 
The reſtraints of law and morality were equally diſa- 
grecable to him; and he had no mercy on his moſt 
intimate friends, when inſpired by a principle of re- 
venge. Poſleſſing no virtue of his own, he was a 
foe to virtuous men, and was remarkably impatient 
of contradiction. He was guilty of laying with 
his own fiſter, which procured him the utmoſt ha- 
tred of the people; for inceſt was deemed a crime 
of ſo black a dye, that it was ſcarcely thought poſſi- 
ble that it ſhould be committed: in fe, this atroci- 
ous offence had not been cven heard of for ſeve— 
ral ages. It is not in my power to aſſert that he 
ever did, or even attempted, any work of true dig- 
nity and magnificence, tending to the credit of the 
empire and the general welfare of ſociety, except 
his erecting harbours and ſtore-houſes near Rhegium, 
and in the vicinity of Sicily, for the convenience of 
the ſhips which arrived Hom Egypt with corn. 
This was, unqueſtionably, a work of great public 
_ uſe and emolument; but even this he qid not pur- 
ſue till it was completed, but left it unfiniſhed, 
partly through the idleneſs and inattention of his 
agents and artiſts, and partly through the fickleneſs 
Gt his own diſpoſition ; for his ideas were perpetu- 
ally engaged on idle ſchemes, and he choſe rather 
to exhauſt his treaſure on his perſonal gratifications 
than on works of great and public utility : yet he 
was a moſt excellent orator, and a proficient in 
He has fome Greek and Latin. He pollefſed great 
good perſonal preſence of mind, and was well ſkilled in 
qualifications. extempore dec! ration on all ſubjeas. 
His addreſs tended at once convince the judgment 
and conciliate the affections of his hearers, in de- 
bates of the utmoſt importance; a happineſs in him 
that was partly natural, partly acquired. Being 
educated under his father Germanicus, and his un- 
cle Tiberius, who preceded him, he emulated theſe 
HMuſtrious perſons, who were diſtinguiſhed by this 
kind of excellence, and was anxious, in this parti- 
cular at leaſt, to preſerve the dignity of his birth 
and education. But to what purpoſe 1s it for a man 
to poſſeſs a liberal and virtuous education, if, the 
moment he is at his own diſpoſal, he perverts its ad- 
vantages to 1 diametrically oppoſite to what 
was intended? It is extremely difficult for men, 
who have full power to do what they pleaſe, to 
att as they ought, from the mere impulſe of moral 
rettitude. When Caius firſt took poſſeſſion of his 
government, he feletted for his miniſters a number 
of perſons diſtinguiſhed by their virtue and capa- 
city, by which he greatly conciliated the affeQtion of 
the people; but as his mind became by degrees 
depraved, he diſmifled bis ancient ſervants in a diſ- 
graceful manner; and, at length, by the tyranny of 
2 64. g 


pable of ſupporting himſelf. 


his conduct, — his ſubjeQts to ſuch acts of def. 
peration as ended in the loſs of his life. 

Claudius, as hath been previouſly ob- gleich 5. 
ſerved, being informed of the death 'of —＋ 
Caius, and the confuſion that reigned 9iſpoſition & 
through the court in conſequence of that Se 
event, retired to conſult his own ſafety; though, in 
fact, he was in no danger, other than that an inſult 
might be offered to his rank; for he had been always 
ed to a life of retirement. His conduct was 
modeſt and temperate; he was a lover of learning, 
particularly Greek literature, and an enemy to all 
the noiſe and hurry of life. | 

At this time, the populace were half ,,.,. 
diſtratted; the palace was crouded with prevailing a. 
ſoldiers, who ran, from place to place, in wens the fol. 
the utmoſt confuſion; and the common * 
people hurried about without regard to the 
authority of government. During this tumult, the 
guards, who were men of the firſt character among 
the ſoldiers, began to conſider of the moſt proper 
mode of proceeding ; not that they regretted- the 
death of the prince, who they thought had been pu- 
niſhed according to his demerits, but they con- 
ceived it would be prudent to adjuſt their own af. 
fairs; the enmity of the Germans, likewiſe, againſt 
the murderers, was leſs impelled by their wiſhes for 
the public weal than a regard to their private inte- 
reſt. All theſe circumſtances combined, tended 
only to increaſe the apprehenſion of Claudius, 
which was not leſſened by the fight of the heads 
of Aſprenas and his affociates, which were carried 
about in triumph. 

Claudius had now retreated to a place where it 
was not poſſible to get but by ſome dark ſtairs, and 
there he ſtood concealed. In the interim, Gratus, 
one of the emperor's guards, ſaw a perſon in a cor- 
ner, who ſeemed to with to conceal himſelf, and not 
knowing him, advanced, though the other begged 
him to retire. Having drawn him from Gratus having 
his retreat, and recognizing him, he call- &iſcovered 
ed out to thoſe near the ſpot, that he had r 
found Claudius, the moſt proper man don of the em- 
to fill the vacant throne. — ap- Pire. 
prehenſive that he ſhould be put to death on ac- 
count of Caius, earneſtly intreated their forbcar- 
ance, and proteſted his innocence of the whole af— 
fair. Hereupon, Gratus, with a ſmiling counte- 
nance, took his right hand, and bid him not to be 
apprehenſive for his ſafety; but rather think of 
taking poſſeſſion of the empire, Of which,” ſaid 
he, © the gods have deprived Caius, and now offer 
to Claudius by the hands of Gratus; that the peo- 
— who have been ſo long cruelly oppreſſed ma 

relieved from their burdens, and the public wel- 


fare maintained : wherefore, Sir, in the name of 


Heaven, reſume your courage, and take poſſeſſion 
of the throne of your anceſtors.” This being ſaid, 
Claudius was elevated on the ſhoulders of the po- 
pulace, his joy and fear having rendered him inca- 


While 
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F While theſe things were tranſaeing, 
The guards . . 

ve the the guards aſſembled in ſtill greater num- 
pt Cau- bers round Gratus, and began to murmur 
* among themſelves, ſaying how unreaſon- 
able an affair it was that the inoffenſive Claudius, 
vho had lived fo quiet and retired a life, ſhould 
de thus deſtroyed; for they conceived that he was 
now on the point of being hurried away to exe- 
cution. Some of them were for appealing to the 
conſuls, and as the ſoldiers crouded ſtill more toge- 
ther, thoſe of the people who had no arms * 
to ſeek their own faſety. The progreſs of Claudius 
was now ſtopped; for he was unable to walk, and 
thoſe who had carried him had retired, on the for- 
mer miſapprehenſion, fearing that they might be 

makers of his fate. 

The troops being now in poſſeſſion of the palace, 
their numbers increaſing every moment, and no one 
to oppoſe their proceedings, they began to conſider 
how they ſhould ſettle the affairs of the common- 
wealth. Ihe ſoldiers rcjoiced to ſee Claudius among 
them, and joined in one opinion that he ſhould be 
advanced to the empire; partly in reſpett to his bro- 
ther Germanicus, for whoſe memory every one en- 
tertained the kindeſt regard, and partly to prevent 
the ambitious projets of any of the ſenators, who 
having heretofore cauſed great commotions in the 
late, might probably do the ſame again, if it ſhould 
e in their power. They now deemed 


They reject a 

malic go- the republican form of government to be 
0" xp Irrecoverably loſt ; and thought, if it was 
dude mneceſlary that an emperor fhould be 
fuccelſion. choſen, it might not be improper for 


them to have the credit of advancing whoever ſhould 
be promoted to that dignity. Reaſoning in this man- 
ner, they preſumed it — be good policy to fix on 
Claudius for the man, and thus take to themſelves 
the whole merit of the obligation. The troops in 
general were ſo perfectly convinced of the reaſona- 
bleneſs of this mode of arguing, that, after a ſhort 
conſultation on the buſineſs, they joined in an una- 
1mous refolution ; and ſome of them taking Clau- 
dus on their ſhoulders, carried him to the camp, 
the whole body of the ſoldiers following, there to 
complete the buſineſs they had ſo ſucceſsfully begun. 

During theſe proceedings, a difference aroſe be- 
tween the ſenate and the people at large; the for- 
mer being for the eſtabliſhment of the common- 
wealth in its ancient ſplendor, and defending their 
authority from the uſurpations of tyranny: on the 
contrary, the latter, envying the power aimed at by 
the ſenate, wiſhed for a regal reſtraint on the pro- 
ceedings of its members, and that they might be ſe- 
cured from their oppreſſions by an appeal to a high- 
er power. The pcople at large, therefore, were 
tranſported at the elevation of Claudius, preſuming 
tat, under his government, they ſhould be pre- 
ſerved from the calamities of 0x7 er and all that 
conſequent diſtreſs in which the wars of Cæſar and 
Pompey kad involved them. 


Cuationary The circumſtance of the ſoldiers having 
we 21 he carried Claudius in this manner to the 


N army, was no ſooner made known to the 
No. 19. 


_ 861 
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ſenate, than they ſent ſome particular perſons of 
their own body, who were inſtructed to\, caution 


Claudius“ not to endeavour to aſſume the governs. 


ment by force, but rather to att as one of the ſe- 
nators, leaving the care of public concerns to that 
body, who were legally qualified to direct the pub- 
lic adminiſtration of affairs.” They were likewiſe 
to repreſent, ** With what a degree of tyranny for. 
mer maſters, among whom was Caius, had treated 
the people; and of the danger Claudius himſelf had 
been in from the tyrant; aad to hint how ill it 
would become him to prattiſe tyranny who had con- 
demned it in another: but that if he would own 
the authority of the ſenate, and re-afſume his for- 
mer princi 4 and practice, he would obtain the 
higheſt applauſe from a free and powerful people, 
and obtain the character of a wiſe and good man, 
contented with the ordinations of law and Provi- 
dence. On the contrary, if he perſiſted in his de- 
ſign, after the judgment that had been inflicted on 
Caius, they ſhould undoubtedly oppoſe him, for 
which purpoſe they were well provided with arms, 
troops, and every other requilite : but that their 
chief dependence was in the aſſiſtance of Hea- 
ven, in behalf of ſo juſt and equitable a cauſe as 
the defence of the public liberties.” ; 
The principal commiſſioners deputed He is exhort- 
to attend Claudius on this occaſion were, à to accept 


Veranius and Brouchus, who, having de- — 
livered their meſlage, threw themſelves the hands of 
the ſenators. 


at his feet, and earneſtly intreated him 
not to take any ſtep that might riſk the involving 
the public in the calamities of a civil war: but the 
commiſſioners obſerving that Claudius was ſo ſur- 
rounded with perſons belonging to the army, that. 
the power of the conſuls was greatly inferior to 


that of the troops, they ſimply requeſted of him, 


that “ If he was determined to aſſume the ſove- 
reignty, he would decline taking it by violence, but 
accept it from the ſenate; ſince it would by no 
means appear ſo creditable to ſeize it from the peo- 
ple by — as to receive it as a proof of their 


eſteem.“ | 8 


CHAP. UL 


A Report circulated by AGRIPPA, that CAIUS was 
not dead. CLAUDIUS takes his Seat in the Af- 
ſembly. AGRIPPA deputed to deſire CLAUDE 
US to reſign his Claim. The Reply of CLAU: 
DIUS. Speech of CHAREAS againſt CLAUz 
DIUS. An Aſſault on QUINTUS POMPEIUS, 
who is protefled by CLAUDIUS. Several of the 
Senators wounded. The Advice of AGRIPPA to 
CLAUDIUS., CHAREAS, LUPUS, and cihers, 
put to Death, SABINUS pardoned by CLAUDIA 
US; but he afterwards fails on his own Sword, * 


LAUDIUS being perfectly well acquainted 
C with the pride of the people who now made 


4Y 


their 


— 
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their ſolicitations to him, anſwered the commiſſion- 
ers in as pom a manner as he could do conſiſt- 
ent with the laws of prudence. But the temptation 
of power. was great; he was guided by the counſel 
of Agrippa; the ſoldiers too were importunate in 
their advice, and promiſed to ſupport him in the 
Claudizs af aſſertion of his pretenſions; wherefore, 
ſerts hisclaim he was prevailed upon to aſſert the right 
to the impe- he had to the dignity thus freely confer- 
714] dignity. . 
red on him. 

- Agrippa having diſpoſed of the dead body of his 
friend Caius in a decent manner, and adjuſted af- 
fairs as well as the preſent confuſion would admit, 
| he immediately went among the guards, to whom 
he reported that Caius was not abſolutely dead 
though very dangerouſly ill of his wounds, an 
that he was going to procure the affiſtance of 

hy ſicians ; but being informed that Claudius had 
— borne away by the ſoldiers, Agrippa imme- 
diately hurricd after him through the crowd, and 
at length, with much difficulty, found him; but 
terrified in ſuch a high degree, that he was on the 

oint of ſurrendering to the ſenate: but Agrippa 
inſtantly mentioned ſome circumſtances to him, 
that conſirmed him in his former reſolution of 
maintaining the ſtation he had acquired; and hav- 
ing thus done, he departed. 


Agrippa takes Not * afterwards, Agrippa was in- 
— 4 inthe vited to aſſume his place in the ſenate, 
te, 


whither he went, dreſſed in the gayeſt 
and moſt elegant ſtyle, and as if totally ignorant of 
all that had happened. He had no ſooner taken his 
ſeat, than he demanded of the ſenators how Clau- 
dius had diſpoſed of himſelf: on which they re- 
lated all the fatts as they had happened, and then 
aſked him what he thought of the preſent poſition 
of public affairs? To this he faid, „There is 
nothing I poſſeſs in this world which I hold ſo dear, 
but I would readily ant with it to promote the 
dignity of the ſenate; ut I ſhould be happy to 
hear ſomething propoſed, tending to promote the 
folid advantage of the commonwealth, rather than 
to liſten to idle tales, which are calculated only to 
catch the attention of the vulgar ; for it 1s a ſerious 
truth, that without an adequate proviſion of arms, 
men, and money, as a foundation on which to pro- 
ceed, there 1s very little ſucceſs to be hoped for 
in a conteſt for dominion and authority.” In an- 
ſwer hereto, the ſenate ſaid, that, with regard to 
thoſe eſſential articles, they were moſt ampiy pro- 
vided; that as to troops, they had a ſuthcient num- 
ber of ſlaves, who would be very happy to be en- 
gaged on the condition of receiving their freedom, 
Sentiments of - This may be (ſaid Agrippa); and 


Azripa a With ſubmiſſion to your ſuperior wil- 
the preſent dom, I wiſh pn ee may not 
fate of affairs, . * | 

fail of ſucceſs: but give me leave to 


make one obſervation. You are not unacquainted 
that the troops with which Claudius is provided are 
all vetcrans, well experienced and dilciplined ; 
whereas, on the contrary, we have. none but a raw 
and undiſciplined rabble of wretched creatures, who 
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ſcarce ever beheld a naked ſword, to engage with 
ſo many men of approved valour; wherefore, un 
der correction of your better judgments, I humhly 
propoſe that ſome perſons may be commiſſioned u 
wait on Claudius, to endeavour to prevail on hin 
to reſign his claim; and if any difliculty ariſes with 
regard to the perſons to be deputed, I am willing 1g 
make one on this buſineſs.” 

This propoſition appeared ſo reaſon— 
able to the ſenate, that they immediately 
deputed Agrippa, and ſome other perſons, 
to tranſact this affair. Agrippa, however, 
contrived previouſly to have a private meeting with 
Claudius, whom he informed of the uneaſy ſtate of 
mind in which the ſenate was, and dictated to him 
what anſwer he ſhould make to the deputies, which 
was thoughtzbecoming the dignity of a prince. In 
conſequence hereof, when the commiſſioners attend. 
ed, Claudius addreſſed them as follows: © I am not 
ſurpriſed that the government being Chaudiuy4y4. 
lodged in a ſingle perlon is fo diſagree- Seb ue hen. 
able to the ſenate, when I reflett how much diſtreſ 
the tyranny of ſome late princes hath cauſed them; 
but for myſelf, I have not an idea of any greater ſa- 
tisfattion than what will ariſe from the impartial ad. 
miniſtration of juſtice, which will ſecure the liberties 
and poſſeſſions of my ſubjetts : for it is my intention, 
though ruling under the name of a prince, to go- 
vern by the general conſent and advice of my peo- 
yur With regard to my fincerity in what I now lay, 

wiſh only to refer the ſenate to thoſe proofs of up- 
rightneſs and moderation which I have already 

wen in times of great diſtreſs and difficulty.“ Hay- 
ing thus ſaid, he diſmiſſed the commiſſion- i que 
ers; and, after they were gone, made a ters an ! 
ſpeech to his ſoldiers, to whom he admi- belt to the 
niſtered an oath of fidelity, and preſented 
each private man with five. hundred drachmas, gra- 
tifying the officers with proportionable ſums, and 
— that the ſoldiers who were not preſent 

ould be in like manner rewarded. 

Hereupon the' ſenators ſummoned a A council of 
meeting of their body, who aſſembled in fenaters fun. 
the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, on the *“ 
following morning before day-break. Some of them, 
apprehenſive of ill conſequences, were afraid to he 
preſent, and therefore concealed themſelves in the 
city; while others went out of town privately, rather 
chuſing to ſubmit to ſlavery, and — preſerve 
themſelves from perſonal injury, than to run the riſk 
of loſing all their preſent poſſeſſions, by a fruitleſs 
conteſt for what they deemed to be already loſt ; lo 
that, on the whole, not more than a hundred ſena- 
tors were preſent. | 

During the height of their debate on the 


He is deputed 

to defireClay. 

dius to reſien 
is claim, 


. _ The ſoldiers 
important buſineſs in hand, a number of require the 
ſoldiers came to the door, and called out fenate u. 


to the ſenators, deſiring that they would += fy en · 


appoint ſome ſingle perſon to govern 

them, ſince it was evident that acting but confuſion 

aroſe from a multiplicity of governors : but they leſt 

to the ſenate the choice of a proper perſon. This 
propolal 


— ©, Ted 
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ropoſal appeared to be a ſnare, from which they 
— not how to extricate themſelves; for they con. 
ceived that they had every thing now to apprehend 
from Claudius, inſtead of the liberty they had pro- 
miled themſelves ; though there were among the ſe- 
nators ſeveral men, who, from the dignity of their 
families, and their affinity to Cæſar, might reaſon- 
ably have claimed the imperal honour. 


f the . . 
— ay Among theſe was Marcus Minutianus, a 
cam ihe perſon of the firſt rank, who by marriage 
dignity: was allied to the Cæſars, having wedded 


Julia, the ſiſter of Caius. This man offered to ſuc- 
ceed to the dignity; but the conſuls artfully declined 
the conſideration of his pretenſions. Valerius Aha- 
ticus would willingly have put in his claim, but he 
was prevented by the remonſtrances of another Mi- 
nutianus, who had been one of the conſpirators 
zgain{t Caius ; for affairs were now in ſuch a fitua- 
tion, that any competition with Claudius would have 
roduced a ſcene of horror and devaſtation not to 
be deſcribed; fince his adherents were provided 
with great numbers of gladiators, and all kinds of 
military perſons, beſides a large body of watermen, 
and other people of inferior claſs, who had been pro- 
cured to attend, in caſe their aſſiſtance ſhould be 
wanted. Several of the ſenators, who intended to 
have been candidates, were prevented from making 
their appearance, on account of this dangerous con- 
fuſion, as they apprehended that fatal conſequences 
might ariſe, both to themſelves and the pulblic. 
Day-light began now to a — when 


The ſoldiers k 

til prefing  Chereas, with a conſiderable number of 
van emper= people, arrived, and making a ſignal to 
en the ſoldiers to keep ſilence, intimated that 


nreproachful he had ſomething to ſay, and wiſhed to be 
— heard: but the anſwer was, that an em- 
peror ought to be immediately made choice of, with- 
out loſs of time ; and they prevented his ſpeaking by 
their vociferations. It was now evident to the lenate, 
that this was not a proper time to think of adjuſting 
the — their authority was deſpiſed 
by the military, and the reverence due to their diſ- 
tinguiſhed rank made a jeſt of by the loweſt and moſt 
abandoned of the people. The conſpirators being 
informed of theſe ſentiments, grew perfectly outrage- 
ous; on which Chæreas, with an air of the utmoit 
contempt, ſaid to them, that“ If they would not be 
ſatisfied without an emperor, he would produce one 
for their ſervice, if they would but procure him an 
order from Eutychus, as a juſtification of his con- 
duct.“ It is worthy of remark, that this Eutychus 
vas a Charioteer to Caius, a man of moſt abandoned 
character, who had ſerved his maſter in the vileſt 


He inveighs Offices. To this — ſpeech of Chæ- 
dd be added many other bitter invec- 


tives, declaring that he would ſooner pro- 
duce to them the head of Claudius, than acknow- 
ledge him as an emperor; adding, © Has not a mad- 
man ſufficiently puniſhed us, but a fool muſt be our 
next choice? But his remarks and reflections were 
equally loſt on the public : the ſoldiers, without re- 


garding what he ſaid, inſtantly drew their ſwords, 
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took their colours, and proceeded to find Claudius 
in order to {wear allegiance to him, as others h 
heretofore done. 

The ſenate was now abandoned by thoſe i geld 
very people that ſhould have been its de- withdraw 
fenders ; the conſuls were nearly reduced from the ſe- 
to the degree of private men, and the peo- 
ru in general almoſt diſtratted with grief and con- 

ternation, on the reflection how unhappy their fate 
mult be, after the inſults that had been offered to 
Claudius: every man, however, ſeemed to lay the 
blame of theſe misfortunes on others, in the wiſh to 
extenuate his own condutt. During the S., biaus pro- 
violence of this confuſion, Sabinus, one retts againit 
of the confederates, made his appearance, Claudius. 
and ſolemnly proteſted that he would ſtab every man 
he met, ſooner than acknowledge the authority of 
Claudius; and, by ſeeing him in poſſeſſion of the 
empire, confels his own abjett ſubmiſſion to ſlavery. 
Then turning to Chæreas, he ſaid, “ How will you 
Juſtify your conduct? Will you, who were one of 
the firſt aſſertors of the general liberty againſt Caius, 
reccde from your magnanimous reſolution, in fear of 
death ; as if a brave man could be happy who is not 
likcwiſe free?“ To this Chæreas replied, “ No: Iam 
determined that my liberty and life ſhall end toge- 
mmer; but, at preſent, I ſhould be happy to know the 
{ſentiments of Claudius.” 

During this confuſed ſtate of public 
affairs, great crouds of people from all 
parts hurried to the camp, to pay their 
compliments to Claudius; and among 
theſe came Quintus Pompeius, one of the tected by 
conſuls, who had acquired the particular Claudius. 
enmity of the army, becauſe he had animated the ſe- 
nate to the ſupport of their liberties. On his com- 
ing forward to pay his reſpects, the ſoldiers drew 
their ſwords to attack him, and he muſt have fallen a 
{facrifice to their rage, but that Claudius placed him 
by his fide, and thus protected him. Some other ſe- 
nators, who came with Pompeius, were more roughly 
treated ; ſeveral of them who advanced to falute 
Claudius, were kept back by blows; all of them 
were in great danger of their lives, and among them 
Aponius went away wounded. 1 now 
ſpoke in their behalf to Claudius, who, au ai 
on his requeſt, treated the ſenators and fer moderati- 
men of rank in a complaiſant and friendly en towards the 
manner: Agrippa obſerving that, when * 
thole ſubjetts were loſt, he would have no others 
but what he would bluſh to acknowledge. In purſu- 
ance of his advice, Claudius directed them to meet 
him at the palace, to which he was conveyed through 
the town in a litter, the way being cleared by a party 
of ſoldiers. 

Now Pollio, lately made captain of the Claudius con- 
guards to Claudius, had iſſued orders that demns Chare. 
none of the confederates ſhonld appear in * death. 
public; but Chæreas and Sabinus, two of the moſt dif. 
tinguiſhed of them, preſumed to violate this order; in 
conſequence of which, as ſoon as Claudius was ar- 
rived at his palace, and his friends aſſembled res 

im, 


Quintus Pom 
peius, a con- 
tul, aſſaulted 
by the ſoldi- 
ers, but pro- 
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him, he condemned Chæreas to death. Even the 
friends of Claudius deemed their conduct to have 
been inſpired by principles of bravery : but as it 
was thought neceſſary to puniſh the treachery, by 
way of example, for the preſervation of princes in 


future times, Chæreas was conveyed to the place of 


execution, with Lupus, and others of the confpira- 
tors. Inhis death he exhibited great ſerenity ofmind; 
nor by a ſingle look or action did he depart from 

the dignity of = character. On the contrary, Lupus 
behaved in a moſt daſtardly manner, and Chæreas 
treated him with the utmoſt contempt on that ac- 
count. When Lupus was ſtripped, he complained 
that he was cold, to which E æreas replied, that 
* Wolves felt no cold,” in alluſion to the word lupus 
ſignifying wolf, as well as the name of a man. Ihe 
executioner being prepared' to do his 


Intrepid be- 

haviouror Office, Chæreas ſaid, © Are you a maſter 
— and Of the buſineſs of cutting throats, and has 
Lupus. your ſword a good edge ?” After which he 


ade him uſe the ſame weapon with which 
he had killed Caius. At length the officer did his 
duty, and diſpatched him at a ſingle blow: but 
Lupus, afraid of the ſtroke of death, kept in conti- 
nual motion, ſo that the executioner was obliged to 
give him ſeveral blows, by which he was much cut 
and bruiſed, before he could be put out of his pain. 
When the people, a few days afterwards, came to 
celebrate the feaſt of expiatory oblations to the 
ſpirits of their departed friends, they paid Chæreas 
equal honour with the others, by throwing their 
ofterings into the fire, agreeable to the accuſtomed 
rattice, and ſoliciting his pardon for their former 
ingratitude. Thus ended the life of Chærcas. 

With regard to Sabinus, he not only 
received a pardon from Claudius, but was 
continued in the poſt that he had hereto- 
fore held, in conſideration that he did not 
violate his truſt, even in 9 parent treachery. Sabi- 
nus, however, was ill di ied to make a proper uſe 
of the mercy that had been extended to him, for he 
immediately ſacrificed his life, by falling on the 
point of his ſword. 


Sabinus par- 
doned by 
Claudius, but 
Kills himſelf. 


MAP. IV. 


AGRIPPA confirmed in his Kingdom by CLAUDIUS. 
A Diſturbance ariſes between the JEWS and the 
GREEKS. CLAUDIUS orders AGRIPPA to 
his Government. SIMON advanced to the Office of 
High-Prieſt. The Command of the Army given to 
SILAS. Some Inhabitants of DORIS dedicate a 
Statue to CAESAR in the Synagogue of the FEWS. 
AGRIPPA complains to PETRONIUS of this 
Outrage. 


** LAUDIUS was no ſooner eſtabliſh- 
diſcards ſuſ- ed in his government, than he made 
pected perſons jt his buſineſs to diſcharge all ſuſpected 


3 


| Jews: and as ſoon as he had iſſued them, 


— 


| —— from his army; which being done, nd confirms 


e publiſhed an edi confirming Agrippa rr i 
in the poſſeſſion of the kingdom Which mew, © 
Caius had heretofore beſtowed on him ; and herein 
the management and diligence of Agrippa in his fer. 
vice, were very much extolled. He likewiſe gave 
him the government of Judæa and Samaria, as hay. 
ing becn a part of the kingdom of his grandfather 
Herod ; and this he conſidered as an att . reſtitution 
of what the family had been formerly poſſeſſed of: 
and he allo, of his own mere bounty, beſtowed on 
him Abela, and the adjacent lands of mount Liha. 
nus, which had been the poſſeſſion of Lyſinias, 
Certain articles of agreement between this king, and 
the inhabitants of Rome, having been engraven on a 
uu — were placed in the centre of the great 
market-place of that city, as a memorial to future 
ages. 

Claudius diſmiſſed from priſon his old friend Alex. 
ander; likewiſe Syſimachus, the officer of the cul. 
toms, who had formerly been agent to Antonia, 
mother of Caius; but that prince, urged by paſſion, 
had impriſoned him. Claudius alſo contratted that 
his fon Marcus ſhould marry Berenice, the daughter 
of Agrippa; but the youth dying before the mar. 
riage was conſummated, Agrippa gave the maid in 
wedlock to his brother Herod, on whom Claudius 
beſtowed the kingdom of Chalcis, at the requeſt of 
Agrippa. 

During the reign of Caius, the Jews had been very 
much oppreſſed and perſecuted by the people of 
Alexandria: but they now began to re-afſume their 
courage, and applied to arms, which gave riſe to a 
ſedition between them and the Greeks. On the firſt 
advice of this diſturbance, Claudius wrote to the 
governor of Egypt to ule all poſſible endeavours to 
ſuppreſs it: and at the requeſt of two kings, Agrippa 
and Herod, ſent edicts to Alexandria and Syria, in 
favour of the Jews. 

By the above-mentioned edicts Claudius 


int! Agrippa ſen 
Cæſar intimated the reſpett he had forthe Colos 


by Claudius 
to his kings 
dom. 


he diretted king Agrippa to repair to his 
government, having previouſly diſtinguiſhed him by 
an abundance of honours, and given him a number 
of letters of ſpecial recommendation to all the gover- 
nors and intendants of provinces through whole juril- 
ditions he was io travel. Agrippa adjuſted his al- 
fairs in the moſt expeditious manner, and when this 
was done, he immediately went to Jeruſalem, where 
he .diſcharged himſelf of all his ſacred vows, an 
offered up lacrifices agreeable to the rigid forms of 
the law; likewiſe obliging numbers of the Nazarenes 
to cut off their hair. Agrippa baving been heretofore 
bound with an iron chain by order of Tiberius, a 
golden chain had been preſented to him by Caius, 0 
the ſame weight as that of iron: now this He dedicates 
chain of gold Agrippa dedicated to God, G9 * 
directing that it ſhould be hung up over en. 
the box of the holy treaſure, in the veſtry, as a laſt- 
ing monument of the power and kindneſs of Provi- 
dence, in affordingrelief to mankind in their deepelt 
calamities; 


2 a_—c wm nn ac e — 


ay — ———Q cw Mw. 


irms elamities; and to intimate to the people in general, 
by that the God who permits us to be oppreſſed, is able 
* o raiſe us to our former ſtation. This conlecrated 
ein chain repreſented a lively picture of a prince become 
er. he ſport of fortune, and confined in irons ; and then, 


a; ſoon as imagination could form an idea, reſtored 
av. WT (© his liberty, and becoming a greater prince- than 
ter he was before. Nor is this any thing but what is 
On lun bag to the viciſſitude of human affairs: for it 


ff: often happens that things the moſt proſperous go at 
on once to decay; while thoſe the moſt adverſe ſoon 
a. become proſperous ! : ; | 

as, Degoſes The- 8 thus diſcharged his duty 
nd ghilu, ud to God, his next ſtep was to diveſt Theo- 
1a ek.  Philus, the ſon of Ananus, of the office of 
-at — 1igh-prieſt, which he beſtowed on Simon, 
re So. the — of Bocthus, who bore the ſur— 


name of Canthara. Now this Simon had two bro- 
thers, who had already officiated as high-prieſts, as 
had alſo their father, Boethus, whoſe daughter was 
married to king Herod, as hath been mentioned in 
another place. This ſingular diſtinttion likewiſe 
— in the family of Simon the high-prieſt, the 
ſon of Onias, whoſe three fons ſucceeded to that 
office, during the Macedonian government, of 
which notice bach likewiſe been already taken. 

The king had no ſooner adjuſted the 


Ne viſits Jeru- 2 . 
ven, dre. affair of the pontificate, than he began 
nis he un immediately to pay reſpetts and ac- 


oa houſes. 


knowledgments to the inhabitants of Je- 
rufalem, for the honour they had done him, and the 
veneration they had ſhewn him, by aboliſhing the 
tax on houſes, which had been paid in former times; 
which he conſidered as an att of civility that could 
not eaſily be exceeded. Agrippa now appointed 
Silas to be general of his army, in conſideration of 
the many dangers and difficulties they had formerly 
encountered in the company of each other. 

"POR Some-time after theſe events a number 
Czlarerected Of young men belonging to Doris, im- 
inthe na pelſed by the heat of their own imagina- 
tions, aſſembled together, and under pre- 
tence of a regard to religion, dedicated a ſtatue to 
Czlar in the ſynagogue of the Jews. This circum- 
ſtance gave the utmoſt offence to Agrippa, who 
thought it would tend, in a high degree, to bring 
their religion into contempt : he therefore loſt no 
time in — to Petronius, the governor of Syria, 
to whom he made complaint of the inſult that had 
been offered: and Petronius expreſſed his abhorrence 
of the inſolence of the intruders, to whom he wrote 
a letter of rebuke, conceived in the following terms : 


PUBLIUS PETRONIUS, Governor of SYRIA, by 
Abpointment of TIBERIUS CLAUDIUS CAESAR 
AUGUSTUS GERMANICUS, ſendeth greeting to 
the Magiſtrates of DORIS. 


Letter from * FORASMUCH as Ihave been certain- 
Pereniusre- Ly informed that, in oppoſition to the 'editt 
ver of Claudius Cæſar Auguſtus Germanicus, 

N granting to the Jews full liberty to live 
0. 19. 5 
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— to their own laws and cuſtoms, ſome of 
the people under your juriſdiction have been ſo pre- 
ſuming, in dehance of the ſaid imperial edict, as to 
— their naß ue, by erecting therein the 

atue of Ceſar, which is an inſult on their religion, 
a violation of the freedom Cæſar hath granted them, 
an affront to their conſcience, and an indignity of- 
fered to the majeſty of Ceſar; for his image ought 
rather to have been placed in his own temple than 
in that of others, and — no means in the ſynagogue, 
particularly as the emperor had thought fit to permit 
every man the free indulgence of his own opinions. 
I wiſh to decline giving any orders as from myſelf 
in this buſineſs, after ſo atrocious an inſult offered 
to the authority of my maſter, who has not only gra- 
tihed the Jews with reſpett to their religious ſenti- 
ments, but alſo allowed them the privileges of free- 
men, in common with the Greeks, in the ſeveral 
cities where they reſide ; yet, as affairs are now ſitu- 
ated, as an outrage hath been undoubtedly commit- 
ted in defiance of the authority of Cæſar, and whereas 
you diſclaim all concern in the affair, which you at- 
tribute to the licentiouſneſs of a mob, you are there- 
fore hereby required and commanded to deliver 
ſome of the offending parties to my officer Vitellius 
Proculus, that he may bring them to me to anſwer 
for their condutt, or at leaſt make him acquainted 
with their names, otherwiſe you will be ſuſpedted of 
having been concerned in the buſineſs. In the in- 
terim, have a proper regard to the peace of the pub- 
lic, and quell thoſe turbulent ſpirits that are diſpoſed 


to create confuſion. With regard to my honoured 


maſter and myſelf, we are exceedingly anxious not 
to give the leaſt offence to the Jews by furniſhin 
them with any opportunity or pretext of doing jul- 
tice to themſelves. However, tor your fuller infor- 
mation in this affair, and that you may not plead ig- 
norance of the opinion of the emperor, I herewit 
tranſmit you a copy of his editt to the people of 
Alexandria, which was communicated to me by the 
honoured mow Agrippa, as I was fitting in the 
chair of juſtice, though it is already well known to 
the public; and this edi poſitively requires the ra- 
tification of all Cæſar's conceſſions in favour of the 
Jews. Wherefore I now give it you in ſtrict charge, 
that from henceforward you forbear all kind of hti- 
gations with that people, and peaceably permit them 
to worſhip God in their accuſtomed manner.” In 
a word, Petronius gave ſuch directions in this bufi- 
neſs, that he ſoon reQified all the abuſes complained 
of, and prevented the like enormities being perpe- 
trated at a further 10d. ; 

Not long after this time, king Agrippa removed 
Simon, ſurnamed Canthara, from the office of high- 
prieſt, deſigning to reſtore Jonathan, the ſon of Ana- 
nus, as a perſon better qualified for that honourable 
diſtinction ; but Jonathan declined it, with an ge- 
knowledgment of the favour intended by the kin 
whom he addreſſed in the following manner: As 
the Almighty did not think me worthy of retainin 
that ſacred office, I reſt eontented in the conſciout- 
neſs. of having once worn the holy veſtments. I 

4 Z | .could, 
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could, originally, have better juſtified my entrance 
into that holy order than F now could my re- aſſump- 
tion of the dignity : but, Sir, as you ſeem to pay a 
high regard to the worthineſs of the party, permit 
me to recommend to your majeſty my brother, who 
is a man uncorrupted by the vices of this world, 
blameleſs and without offence before God and man, 
and of courſe highly proper to fill this dignified ſta- 
tion.” This candid and modeſt behaviour of Jona- 
than ſo pleaſed the king, that he readily agreed to 
his reſignation of the office, which he beſtowed on 
his brother Matthias. In a ſhort ſpace of time af- 
ter this, Petronius was diſmiſſed from the govern- 
ment of Syria, and Marſus ſucceeded to that ho- 
nourable poſt. 


r. V. 


SILAS, giving Inſtances of lis Pride and Inperti- 
nence, AGRIPPA fends him to Priſon, but after- 
wards invites him to Court. For his reproachful 
Anſwer, he is again ordered to Priſon. EKU. 
SALEM fortified by AGRIPPA, but the Work ts 
flopped by CLAUDIUS. Bounty and Magnificence 

AGRIPPA. He goes from BERYTUS to TI. 
BERTIAS, and receives Royal Viſits. ELION/AZUS 
made High-Prieſt, inſtead of MATTHIAS. Games 
in Honour of CESAR. Blaſphemous Compliments 
to AGRIPPA. An Owl perches over his Head. 
He becomes violenily tormented, reproaches his Flat- 
terers, acknowledges his Frailty, and dies. Account 


of his Revenue and Children, The Ingratitude of 


CASAREA and SEBASTE. CUSPIUS FADUS 
entruſted with the Command. 


10 ILAS, » was general to Agrippa 

dition and 9 : . - 9 
— of si. KI contemplating his faithfulneſs to the 
Js, whois king, the imminent dangers he had en- 
countered with him, and the difficulties 
he had undergone in his ſervice, thought 
that as they had been friends and aſſociates in the 
diſtreſſes of war, they had a right to an equal ſhare 
in the honour and 2 of government. Hav- 
ing meditated on theſe circumſtances, he conſidered 


himſelf equal to the king, whom he treated with un- 


warrantable liberties. He was moſt inſolent in his 
common diſcourſe, at one time boaſting of his own 


merit, and then inſulting the — his former 
I 


low ſituation ; frequently reminding him of the 
great ſervices he had done him, the pains he had 
taken, and the hazards he had run to contribute to 
his gratification. Theſe kind of ſpeeches, often 
repeated, had the appearaace of reproach, and 

rew exceedingly tireſome to the king, who thought 
the freedom that was taken was greater than good 


manners would warrant; for the man who has been 
in a low ſituation does not like to be reminded of it 


when he riſes to a more elevated rank; and it diſ- 
2 | a 


plays equal meanneſs and ignorance to reproach à 
man with obligations conferred. 
The behaviour of Silas became, at 

length, ſo rude, that the king. was pro- por * 
voked beyond all patience, and, in the bur 0 8. 
violence of his paſſion, deprived him of h d wr 
his command, and ſent him to his own ful cates.” 
country as a priſoner. But when Agrip- fe hin 4, 
pa came afterwards to reflect on the ſeve- e. 
rity he had uſed towards a perſon to whom he had 
ſo many obligations, his heart began to relent; and 
the anniverſary of his birth-day now approaching, 
when all perſons Sogn to make preparations to ce. 
lebrate the royal feltival, he ſent for Silas, to make Wt «= 
one of the — but the latter, who was a ll © 
man that prided himſelf in ſpeaking his mind freely, 

and particularly in caſes where he thought himſelf 00 
offended, addreſſed the people who brought bim 
the invitation in the following manner—* You per. Wh © 
ceive, — the honour that is intended me ki 
by the king; but his preſent obliging diſpoſition will A 
be of ſhort continuance; and this condutt is but a Wl ® 
ſpecimen of his former behaviour. He has de. Wl * 
prived me of my commiſſion, and deſtroyed my re. Wh ” 
putation, as far as lay in his power; and does he Wl ® 
think that I will now refrain from ſpeaking the WI 
truth, or ceaſe declaring my opinion, while I an WM " 
ſupported by the conſciouſneſs of my own integrity? h 
No: the _ ſhall be appriſed of the diſtre ! 
from which I have relieved him, and the danger | Wl * 
have encountered for his fake; and how am I re- I 
warded but by a chain and a dungeon! Injuries Ml * 


like theſe ought not to be forgotten, nor to paſs un- 0 
revenged: take this anſwer to the king your ma- 
ter.” It was now evident to the king, that the obſti- Wl © 
nacy of Silas was not to be overcome; wherefore 


/ 
he was again ordered to priſon. ä 
Agrippa now gave his attention to the n ; | 
city, and fortified the walls of what was prevented by 
called the new town, at the public ex- State 
pence; building them higher, thicker, “ 
and ſtronger than they formerly were; % 
and would finally have rendered Jeruſalem impreg- WM. 
nable, but that Marſus, governor of Syria, ſent pri- 
vate intelligence of it to Claudius, fearing there 
might be ſome farther deſign; on which, the empe- 
ror inſtantly wrote to Agrippa, to forbid his pro- 
ceeding; whereupon the work was ſuſpended. 
Agrippa was Dy nature ſo bounteous, pico i 
that he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his libe- As. 
ral actions, having no higher pleaſure I ns 
than in ſhewing the generoſity of his * 
temper on all proper occaſions. Herein he widely 
differed from his predeceſſor Herod, who was of a 
deceitful, harſh, and cruel diſpoſition; excluſive 
of which he diſtinguiſhed the Greeks above the 


. Jews in a moſt partial manner, which is evidenc 


in the treaſure he expended on foreign works of ar- 
chitecture ns pg ; ſuch as theatres, temples, 
galleries, bathing- ouſes, and places of parade : 
whereas he hover mu himſelf to any conſiderable 
expence in the erection of public works to the _ 

nou 
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of the Jews. On the contrary, Agrippa w 
1 higheſt degree, gentle and humane, a frien 
and 45 of ſtrangers, and of mankind in gene- 
ral 


but in a more particular manner bountiful and | 


compalſionate to thoſe of his own profeſſion and 
country. To gratify his liberal wiſhes, he choſe 
erulalem for his conſtant reſidence. 


of ſuperſtition. One remarkable inſtance of his 


benevolent diſpoſition will appear from the follow- | 


ing narrativC. 
_— rea, a certain lawyer, named Simon, 
p, vb fat- publicly reflected on him as a man of 
tai. diſorderly life, who ought, in juſtice, 
to be puniſhed for his irregularities, agreeable to 
the practice of the Jews in ſuch caſes. Of this 
circumſtance the governor ſent intelligence to the 
king, who 3 tranſmitted an order for the 
attendance of Simon, who accordingly went to him, 


and arrived at a time when the king was at the the- 


atre; whereupon his majeſty called to him, and, 
in a ſtrain of great humanity, ſaid, „If you know 
any thing of me, my friend, that is diſagreeable, I 
would wiſh you to make public declaration of it in 
this place.” Simon could ſay nothing in his juſti- 
fication; but, in a confuſed manner, begged the 
king's pardon, which was inſtantly granted (con- 
trary to the general expeQation), — received an 
immediate gratification, excluſive of the pardon; 
for Agrippa prided himſelf more in the exerciſe 
of an att of humanity than in that of revenge, and 
thought mercy, rather than pride, to be the charac- 
teriſtic of a king. 
W In every 22 where Agrippa arrived, 
prat liberali- ſome proofs were given of his bount 
yiothe B. and magnificence; but Berytus was diſ- 
we tinguiſhed above the reſt; for in that 
place, at an immenſe expence, he erett- 
eda theatre and an amphitheatre, of equal ſplendor, 


together with a number of bagnios and arched walks, 


which were all finiſhed in the higheſt degree of per- 
ſection. Theſe diſtinguiſhed buildings were dedi- 
cated with a very extraordinary degree of pomp: 
variety of ſhews were exhibited in the theatre, with 
a diverſity of muſic, and other kinds of entertain- 
ments. In the amphitheatre, a number of gladiators 
exhibited their feats in ſingle combat; and this be- 
Ing ended, no lefs than ſeven hundred malefattors 
were expoſed to another ſeven hundred, forming the 
reſemblance of a battle, and they fought till every 
man was deſtroyed; by this plan, the execution of 
public juſtice being . a matter of enter- 
tainment to the ſpectators. 


At Tiberias, Soon after this, Agrippa went from Be- 
— rytus to Tiberias, a city of Galilee, where 


with extraor. {EVEral royal perſonages paid him their 
dicary magni= compliments; as Antiochus, king of Co- 


1 magena, Samſigeran, king of the Emen- 


lenes; Cotys, king of the Leſſer Armenia; Pole- 


mon, an inferior prince of Pontus; and excluſive 


; , He was exact | 
and punCtual in the duties of religion, and offered a | 
acrifice every day; yet he was free from all taints | 


At a time when Agrippa was at Cæſa- | 
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of theſe, Herod, king of Chalcis, and the brother 


of Agrippa. Theſe were received and entertained 


with a degree of royal hoſpitality becoming the 


charatter of Agrippa and his viſitors; and it was 


deemed much to the honour of the former to have 


ſo many gueſts of eminent diſtinction. While the 
above illuſtrious perſons were with Agrippa, Mar- 
ſus, the governor of Syria, per =p to pay him a 
viſit, and Agrippa, through reſpect to the ſove- 
reignty of the Roman empire, went ſeven miles 
from town to meet him: but the above viſit, as it 
afterwards happened, occaſioned a diſſenſion be- 
tween them; for Marſus, finding ſo many kings aſ- 
ſembled in fuch harmony, was apprehenſive that the 
public ſafety might be endangered by ſo powerful 
an alliance. Wherefore he diſpatched meſſengers to 
them reſpeQively, diretting that they ſhould de- 
part without Joſs of time, which circumſtance fo 
diſguſted Agrippa, that he had ever afterwards the 
utmoſt — — 8 

Agrippa now diveſted Matthias of the a 
office of high-prieſt, which he beſtowed — 
on Elionazus, the fon of Cithæus. In 8 
the third year of his reign over all Ju- jq4.priee. 
da, Agrippa made a journey to Cæſa- 


rea, formerly known by the name of Straton's tow- 


er, where a great number of the nobility, and other 


| perſons of rank, aflembled from all parts of the 


rovince, to be preſent at a ſolemnity of games and 

ews, which he inſtituted in honour of Cæſar. Ear- 
ly in the — the ſecond day of this feſtival, 
4 a went to the theatre, habited in a His fplengid 
ſilver ſtuff, of ſo rich and ſingular a tex- appearancein» 
ture, that the eyes of the people were — 
dazzled by the reflexion, as the beams revere him as 
of the riſing ſun ſtruck on it. The rays 64. 
of light that emitted therefrom appeared to the vul- 


ar to have ſomething divine in them, and inſpired 


them equally with ideas of fear and veneration : 
and, on this occaſion, a fawning crew of contemp- 
tible flatterers extolled him as a deity, and in a for- 
mal manner intreated him to pardon the fins ariſ- 
ing from their ignorance, when they thought he was 
a mere mortal; whereas, they were now convinced 
that he was a being of ſuperior rank, and ſomething 
more than human. 

Gratified in a high degree by this odi- t rebekiag 
ous flattery, he ſought not to ſuppreſs it, them for their 


as he ſhould have done; but while, in impious adu- 


lation, he 1» 


the pride of his heart, he was contem- gruck with a 


plating on his ſuperior dignity, and lift. vielest and 
ing his eyes towards heaven, he beheld mort difeale 
an owl over his head, fitting on a rope, which he 
conſidered as the fore-runner of miſchief, as a ſimi- 
lar circumſtance had heretofore been of good for- 
tune: nor was he miſtaken, for he inſtantly felt a 
violent pain at his heart, and convulſions in his bow- 
els. In the extremity of his torments, he addrefled 
his ſurrounding friends, ſay ing, © Now behold your 
od is ſentenced to death: by this inevitable fate I 
all prove the abſurdity and impiety of flattery, and 
by my death convince the world that I am not — 
; ; mortal. 
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mortal. The will of Heaven be done! I have had 
no reaſon, during my life, to envy the happinels 
of any prince exiſting, but ambition has been my 
ruin!” 
He had no ſooner ſpoken theſe words 
mourns tor bi than his pains increaſed to ſuch a de- 
are lachen: gree, that it was neceſſary to remove him 
fer his reco- into the palace; and a rumour immedi— 
very. ately {pread through the town that the 
king was at the point of death. Hereupon, the 
people in general, men, women, and children, a- 
dopted the cuſtomary mode of cloathing themſelves 
in ſackcloth, and united in prayers to God for the 
recovery of the king. In the interim, Agrippa, who 
was in an apartment at the top of the palace, coul 
not refrain from tears on ſeeing his mourning ſub- 
jeas proſtrate on the pavement below. His ex- 
treme pain continued, unabated, from that time to 
Death of a. the end of five days, when he died, in 
grippa. the ſeventh year of his reign, and the fif- 
ty-fourth of his age. During the firſt four years of 
his reign he governed under Caius the emperor, 
Philip being tetrarch during the firſt three years; 
and in the bund Herod, being joint tetrarch with 
him. Claudius was emperor during the remaining 
three years, and, excluſive of the government of Ju— 
dza, had beſtowed on bim — of Cæſarea and 
His revenve Samaria. His annual income was reck- 
and profuſe li- Oned at twelve hundred myriads ; but 
berality. notwithſtanding this revenue, he was 
be liberality of his diſpoſi- 
tion was ſuch, that his expences exceeded his re- 
ceipts. Silas being now in priſon, and Herod, 
prince of Chalcis, and Chelcias, general of the 
troops, being both his inveterate enemies, diſ- 
patched Ariſton to deſtroy him, as by the order of 
the king, before his death was made public. 
His children, Agrippa's ſurviving family conſiſted of 
a fon of his vn name, aged feventeen 
years, and three daughi. 5; of whom the eldeſt, Be- 
renice, when ſixteen years old, was married to her 
uncle Herod. The — Mariamne, was ten 
ears old; and the youngeſt, Druſilla, ſix years. 
— 2 was contracted to Julius Archelaus, the 
ſon of Chelcias, and her ſiſter to Epiphanes, the 
ſon of Antiochus, king of Comagena. 
The death of king Agrippa was no 


Ingratitude of 


Czſareaand ſooner made known to the public, than 
Sebaſte to A- the inhabitants of Cæſarea and Sebaſte, 
nb. inſtead of making a proper acknowledg- 

ment of the many obligations he had con- 


ferred on them, loaded his memory with the moſt 


ſcandalous and opprobrious epithets that their imagi- 
nations could poſſibly give riſe to. It happened 
that at this time there was a number of ſoldiers at 
thoſe places, who, in aid of the calumny, took the 
ſtatues of Agrippa's three daughters from the pa- 
lace, and conveyed them in triumph to public bro- 


.death. In this manner they entertained themſelye, 
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thels, with brutiſh terms of reproach that are 0 
infamous for repetition, They feaſted, and pla — 
the tricks of buffoons in the . adoracd thes 
beads with flowers and garlands, perfumes — 
ointments, as if they were ſacrificing to Charon: 
and likewiſe drank libations of thanks for the king's 


regardleſs of all the favours they had received from 
and the obligations they owed to Agrippa, or gf 
thoſe due to Herod, his grandfather, who had found. 
ed thoſe ſplendid cities, and the temples and pon; 
appertaining thereto. 

At this time Agrippa, the ſon of the cue 
deceaſed king, was at Rome; being edu- propyl e, 
cated in the court of Claudius, who, be- the fonof 4, 
ing informed of the death of the father, ne 
and the horrid inſults that had been of. pn, 
fered to his memory by the ungrateful Þy the cou, 
inhabitants of Cæſarea and Sebalte, „ 
preſſed great concern at the loſs of the king, and | 
equal indignation at the ingratitude of the other par. 
ties: wherefore he — an idea of immediately 
ſending che preſent Agrippa to take poſſeſſion of his 
father's kingdom, which was equally agreeable to an 
oath he had taken, as conſiſtent with common res. 
ſon and equity. But the emperor was eaſily diverted 
from carrying his plan into execution, by the perſua- 
ſion of a number of favourites who ſurrounded him, 
They urged that it was unſafe to truſt ſo important a Wl = 
buſineſs in the hands of a man ſo young and unex- Lot 
1332 for the commiſhon was of f difficult a 5 

ind, that it would furniſh ample employment for the 
moſt acute genius in the empire. of 

Theſe artful infinuations induced Clau- Cuſyivs Pa 
dius to change his mind, and thereon he gus appointed L 
deputed Cuſpius Fadus to the command, e the goveme Bl vi 
but paid ſo great a reſpett to the memory TJ 
of the deceaſed, that he ſtrictly charged 
him not to receive Marſus into the government, on WM » 
the conſideration that he had been the determined Wl 
enemy of Agrippa; but he gave him till more parti. 
cular directions to puniſh ſeverely the inhabitants of 
Cæſarea and Sebaſte, on account of the indignities Wl * 
they had offered to Agrippa and his daughters. He WW ;. 
commiſſioned him likewiſe to diſpatch to Pontius five WW t 
cohorts, and the other troops that were in thoſe two 
cities; and'to cauſe that their places ſhould be ſup- a 
plied by a ſelect body of men from the Roman legi- 1 
ons then in Syria. This laſt order, however, was 1 
not obeyed; for, on an earneſt application, Claudi- 
us was induced to m_ thoſe troops {till to remain 
in Judæa. From this circumſtance aroſe many great 
calamities which were afterwards ſuffered by the 
Jews, and which gave riſe to a ſeries of war when 
Florus had the command; ſo that Veſpaſian, though 
the conqueror, was obliged to compel them to quit 
the country, 
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CLAUDIUS beſtous the Government of SYRIA on 
CASSIUS LONGINUS. A Rupture between the 
EWS- and PHILADELPHIANS. FADUS 
puts to Death THOLOM AUS, the Captain of a 
deſperate Band of Robbers. AGRIPPA petitions 
that the EVS may continue in Poſſeſſion of the 
hnly Robes, and his Requeſt is granted. CLAU- 
DIUS's Letter to the Senate. ITEROD appoints 
JOSEPH to the Office of High-Preeſt. 


BY GN ſhort time ſubſequent to the 


makes Caſſius deceaſe of Agrippa, which we have 
. ſpoken of in the preceding book, 
veruor of OY + 


the emperor Claudius manifeſted the re- 
ſpect he entertained towards the memory 
of his late royal friend, by removing Marſus from 
the government of Syria, and appointing Caſſius 
Longinus to ſucceed him, agreeable to the requeſt 
which Agrippa had made and frequently repeated 
in divers letters to Claudius. 

At this period, Cuſpius Fadus aſſumed 


13. 


The Jews . - 
Wie. the a of Judæa; and in virtue 
ing Of the commiſſion entruſted to him, he 
bee, determined to ſuppreſs an inſurrettion 
vernor puniſh . . 

+ ſee-ral of Which then prevailed between the Jews 
te ſei reſident on the other fide the river Jor- 
pros. dan, and the Philadelphians, reſpetting 
toucutrages, the boundaries of a village called Mais, 


which was inhabited by a people remark- 
able for their courageous and workke diſpoſitions. 
The Jews having taken up arms, and put ſeveral of 
tie Philadelphians to death, without authority from 
weir ſuperiors for purſuing ſuch violent meaſures, 
radus was ſo highly incenſed againſt them on ac- 
count of their inſolent and ſeditious proceedings, 
that he cauſed Annibas, Amaram, and Eleazar, the 
principal ringleaders, to be put in irons; and he 
on afterwards ſentenced Annibas to death, and 
his two companions to baniſhment. ** If (ſaid he) 
they ſuppoſed thewſelves to. be aggrieved by the 


Piladelphians, it was their duty to ſubmit their 
complaints to my conſideration. 
hare offered fo 


No. 19. 


8 But ſince they 
aring an affront as to conſtitute 
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themſelves the judges of their own grievances, and 
have inſolently taken into their own hands a power 
that does not belong to them; to diſpenſe with in- 
llicting the puniſhment they have incurred, would 
be inconſiſtent with the duties of the office which 


I am appointed to execute.” 


Soon after the above-mentioned ſedi- 
tion had been quelled, Tholomæus, the 
captain of a band of robbers who had 
committed great devaſtation in Arabia 
and Idumæa, was brought before him, 
and he ſentenced the delinquent to be put to death; 
he alſo purſued the moſt effectual meaſures, with un- 
remitting afliduity, for extirpating all other inva- 
ders of the public peace, and deſpoilers of private 
property. He then ſent to the prieſts and principal 
men of Jeruſalem, requiring them, under the au- 
thority of a mandate granted by Cæſar, to reſtore 
the pontifical veſtments, particularly aſſigned to the 
uſe of the high-prieſt, to the caſtle of Antonia, 
where they had been depoſited in ancient days. It 
being apprehended that the requiſition for reſtorin 
the ſacred robe and ſacerdotal ſtole to the caſtle o 
Antonia might exaſperate the multitude, the troops 
were drawn up, in order to 128 the public 
tranquillity; and the prieſts and other leading peo- 
ple of r that to put an abſolute 
negative on the demand would be attended wich 
danger, applied to Fadus and Longinus, reſpett-* 
fully ſoliciting that they might be permitted to re- 

reſent their caſe to Claudius, and that proceed. 
ings might be ſuſpended till they ſhould obtain the 
emperor's anſwer to their petition. Their requeſt. 


band of rob- 
bers, ſeited 
and executed, 


was complied with, on the condition of The facred 
delivering up their children as hoſtages, veitments or- 
to which they readily conſented; and dude 4 
the deputies in behalf of the Jews depart- — 
ed for Rome. Information being given 2 


to Agrippa, who was at that time reſident 
at the court of Cæſar, of the arrival of the depu- 


ties, and the buſineſs they were employed to nego- 


ciate, he petitioned that Cæſar would permit the ſa- 


cred veſtments ſtill to continue in the poſſeſſion of 


the Jews, and that, if he ſhould be pleaſed to grant 
the * he would tranſmit an order to Fadu 


ſignify- 
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ſignifying his benevolent determination. Hereup- 
on, Claudius cauſed the deputies to be called into 
his preſence, and informed them that he granted 
the favour they were commiſſioned to ſupplicate, 
bidding them make acknowledgments to Agrippa, 


Whoſe interceſſion had influenced him in favour of 


the Jews. 

1 On the interceſſion of Herod, prince 
ther of the Of Chalcis, and brother of the deceaſed 
late king A- Agrippa, Claudius nominated him to the 
ParedbyClau. Charge of the temple, the holy veſſels, 
dius to the and other treaſures, and inveſted him 


enarge of the with the authority of appointing the high- 


temple, and 


appoints Jo- rieſt; and, till the concluſion of the 
- qt ewiſh wars, this power remained in the 
yours amily of Herod, Having removed Can- 


thara, Herod advanced Joſeph, the ſon of Caneus, 
to ſucceed him in the pontifical dignity. 


— — 
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IZATES King of ADIABENA, and HELEN, his 
Mother, embrace the FEWISH Religion. MO- 
NOBASUS ſettles the Province of CARON upon 
TIZATES, foon after which he expires, and 1ZA- 
TES is declared his Succeſſor. All the Brothers of 
IZATES, excepting the elder, ſent as Hoſlages to 
CASAR and AKTABANUS. HELEN goes to 
FERUSALEM, where 455 generouſly affords great 
Relief to the People during a terrible Famane. 
ARTABANUS dying, is fucceeded by his Son 
VARDANES, Having made War upon IZATES, 
VARDANES is deſtroyed by his own Subjects. 
TZATES involved in various Diſputes and Difficul- 

ties. His Death, and is ſucceeded by MONOBA- 
SUS. The Remain: IZATES and HELEN 
interred ot FERUSALEM. THEUDAS, a falſe 
Prophet, put to Death by F ADUS. 


x BOUT this period, Helen, queen 
— of Adiabena, and Izates “ her ſon, 
— — embraced the Jewiſh religion on an oc- 

eien. cafion which we ſhall hereafter relate. 
The king of Adiabena, who was named Monobaſus, 
otherwiſe Bazeus, became violently enamoured of 
his ſiſter Helen, and eſpouſed her. It happened 
that when they were in bed together, at a time 
when Helen was pregnant, her huſband threw his 
arm over her body, and, while in that poſition, 
he heard a voice, bidding him remove his hand, 
leſt it ſhould injure the 4 infant, which would 


=_ an objett of particular care of the Divine 


rovidence. He was afleep when he heard the 
voice, but having awakened, and being ſomewhat 


* Ezates, according to Tacitus, 


recovered from his ſurpriſe, he communicated the 
extraordinary circumſtance to his wife. In the due 
courſe of time ſhe was delivered of a male child 
to whom the father gave the name of Izates. Be. 
fore the birth of Izates, he had a ſon, by the ſame 
princeſs, whom he called after himſelf, and by 
different wives he had ſeveral other ſons. 

Monobaſus entertained a more tender pan 
aflettion for Izates than for the reſt of his Mono 
children, and his partiality was ſo appa- ber han, 
rent that they conceived a moſt intolera- ni 
ble envy towards the favourite. The thre. 
king perceived their jealouſy, but was inclined to 
attribute it to a deſire they ſeverally cntertained 
of obtaining the firſt place in his ef eem, rather 
than to conſider it as proceeding from deliberate 
and ſettled rancour : but obſerving that matters daily 
bore a more threatening aſpect, he determined 10 
remove Izatcs into a ſituation which ſhould ſecure 
him againit the effects of the enmity of his bro. 
thers. He therefore ſent him to the fort of Spai. 
nus; and, in order to ſecure him a favourable recep. 
tion, furniſhed him with powerful recommendations 
and magnificent preſents to king Abennerigus, who 
received the youth with remarkable tenderneſs and 
reſpett, and at length conceived ſo high an eſteem 
for him, that he gave him in marriage his latte 
own daughter Samachas, and with her, by Sache, 
way of dower, a tratt of land which produced a 
conſiderable revenue. 

Being now arrived to a very advanced Moncbafus 
age, and apprehending that his diſſolution - dene 
was ſpeedily approaching, Monobaſus was ga 

l / on the pro- 
exccedingly deſirous of once more be- vince ot c 
holding his favourite fon, whom he there- s. 
fore recalled from Spaſinus; and after embracing 
him with the greateſt tenderneſs and affection that 
can be imagined, he aſſigned over to him the pro- 
vince of Cæron“, which was highly celebrated for 
the produttion of various kinds of aromatic plants 
of the moſt excellent quality, and for containing 
the veſtiges of Noah's ark, which were expoſed to 
view, and eſteemed matters of great curioſity. 
During the remaining part of his father's life, Izates 
reſided in the country of Cæron. 

In a ſhort time the king reſigned his Death of Mo- 
life, and on the very day of his deceaſe nobalw, 
the queen affembled the miniſters, commanders, 
and principal officers, and informed them, that her 
late huſband had elected Izates to ſucceed him in 
the ſovereign dignity, deeming him more eminently 
qualified than either of his other ſons for diſcharg- 
ng the duties of the royal ſtation ; but ſhe requelt- 
ed their advice, obſerving, that a private opinion 
would not operate to procure the happineſs of a 
prince, in oppoſition to the general - 4.971 Hh of 
the people. The queen directed this compliment in 
order to diſcover the intereſts they were inclined to 


—— 


* Cardon, in Bochart's Geographia Sacra, I. 1. c. 3- 
. ſupport. 
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According to the eſtabliſned cuſtom of the 


upport. al 
inf the miniſters, when the queen had con- 
duded her addreſs, made a profound reverence, and 


roceeded to inform her, that they were per- 
44% ſatisſied as to the juſt preference of the de- 
ceaſed king towards Izates, whom they were unani- 
moully defirous of advancing to the regal dignity. 
They ſaid the people were ready to ac- 


*51 de- p 
tired hs tuc- knowledge allegiance to Izates, and that 
ceſor. if the queen judged it expedient, they 


would themſelves engage to . the brothers, 
and ſuch other relations as it might be apprehended 
vould diſpute the right of Izates to aſſume the 

rone. 
104 ſhewn of their zealous attachment to her fon, 
but laid. ſhe deemed it nnproper to take any mea- 
ſures againſt the brothers, or other branches of the 
family, without the ſanction of Izates's yo et ap 
Apprehending that they ſhould not be able to pre- 
vail upon the queen to conſent to the death of the 
brothers, the council urged that the ſafety of the 
new king rendered it neceſſary to impriſon them, 
and intruſt the adminiſtration of government to a 

rſon whom the queen might approve, till the ar- 
rival of Izates. The 1 acquieſced in the mea- 


N fires laſt recommended by the council, and nom1- 
0 nated Monobaſus, the elder brother, to 

Wesen. aflume the office of viceroy. She then 
a 4 Mono- placed the crown upon the head of Mo- 


ſu 33 vt nobaſus, delivered to him the ſignet- xing 
1 and royal robe, called the ſamplera, 
which had belonged to his father, and inveſted him 
with the full power of government during the ab- 
- ſence of Izates, who returned to Adiabena im- 
mediately upon receiving intelligence of the death 


8 of his father; and, on his arrival, Monobaſus re- 
t fgned his authority with the utmoſt readineſs. 

- Los and During the reſidence of Izates at the 
r queen Helen fort of Spaſinus, a Jew merchant named 


$ ome Jens. Ananias, contradted an acquaintance with 
ſome ladies of the court, and inſtrutted them in 
0 the knowledge of God, according to the princi- 
. ples of the Jewiſh religion. Theſe women intro- 
$ duced the merchant to Izates, whom he alſo con- 

verted, and in compliance with the earneſt intreaties 
. of the prince, accompanied him to Adiabena, when 
he was recalled a ſhort time previous to the deceaſe 
of his father. It happened that, at the ſame time, 
another Jew converted queen Helen to a belief in 
our religious principles. 
lzates ſends Bees nding that his brothers and other 
— relations were impriſoned, Izates was ex- 
Cer, s tremely concerned, and the ſilent admo- 
| Arabanus Nitions of conſcience would not permit 
| 4% Par- him to conſent to their death, or to detain 
| 27: them in chains : but ſtill he refletted that 
| if he reſtored them to liberty, the provocation to re- 
venge which they had received might render his own 
laſety very precarious : thereſore, to avoid either 
extreme, he ſent them, accompamied by their chil- 
dren, as hoſtages, ſome to Claudius Cæſar, at Rome, 
| and the reſt to Artabanus, king of Parthia, 

2 
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Helen thanked them for the inſtance they 
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When Izates perceived the partiality of 
his mother to the religion of the Jews, he 
deemed it proper to make a profeſſion of 
his own faith: and conceiving that while 
he remained in a ſtate of uncircumcifion he could 
not properly call himſelf a Jew, he determined to 
ration, which he conſidered as ef- 
ſentially neceflary to his perfecting himſelf. The 
— endeavoured to difſuade him from this mea- 
ure, being fearful that it muſt neceſſarily be fol- 
lowed by very dangerous conſequences, ſince it 
could not be expected that the people would pre- 
ſerve their allegiance to a 2 | at The ad- 
vice of his mother occaſioned the king to defer the 
execution of his deſign, on the propriety of which 
he conſulted Ananias, who declared himſelf per- 
fectly of the queen's opinion. He ſaid, i... 
that if the king perſiſted in his purpoſe, empts him 
he muſt himſelf be ablolutely neceſſitated from cixcum- 
to depart from Adiabena, in order to . 
avoid the vengeance of the people. who would con- 
der him as a public ſeducer, and an enemy to the 
government; adding, that the adoration of the 
Almighty being an att of the heart, the external 
ceremony of circumciſion would be diſpenſed with, 
when the peace and ſafety of a whole people would 
be endangered by a compliance, provided an im- 
plicit obedience was obſerved to the laws and pre- 
cepts of Moles. Theſe, and other arguments of the 
like nature, reconciled the king to the notions of the 
queen and Ananias. 

Some time having elapſed, a Jew, named Eleazar en- 
Eleazar, came from Galilee to Adiabena; forces the ne- 
he was a man of great knowledge in the of u. 
Moſaic inſtitutions, and it was reſolved for him to 
remove every doubt which had revived in the king's 
mind reſpecting the neceſſity of circumcifion. Elea- 
zar being introduced to the king, found him engaged 
in the ſtudy of the books of Moſes, and ſaid to him, 
] tear, Sir, you are not appriſed of the affront 
you offer to the law, and of your high offence to the 
Almighty ; for to be acquainted with the holy will is 
not ſufficient: a due — to the ſacred com- 
mandments of the Lord is abſolutely neceflary to 
ſalvation. On what motive can you remain in fo 
dangerous a ſtate as that of uncircumciſion? If you 
are ſtill ignorant of the law which pronounces cir- 
cumciſion to be neceflary, continue to read, and 

ou will be convinced that to diſpenſe with fo el- 
— a ceremony is to be guilty of an horrid im- 


Zeal of Izates 
for the Jewiſh 
rites aud cere- 
mom ies. 


iety.“ This remonſtrance had fo power- tjztes being 

ul an effect upon Izates, that he com- convinced, 

manded the immediate attendance of a fm wh 

ſurgeon in a withdrawing room, where and circum 
cited. 


he ſubmitted to the operation. Having 
informed his mother and Ananias of the tranſaction, 
they expreſſed the moſt terrible anxiety for the 
ſafety of the king's perſon and government; ſaying, 
that if the leaſt intimation of the circumſtance was 
communicated to the people, an inſurrection muſt 
be the inevitable conſequence, fince they would 
never ſubmit to be governed by a prince Por 
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a. faith contrary to- the eſtabliſhed, religion of the 
country: and they were greatly alarmed on their 
own accounts, apprehending that in the general out- 
rage they ſhould fall a ſacrifice to public vengeance, 
under the ſuppoſition of being the adviſers and abct- 
tors of an att ſo violently militating againſt the 1n- 
chnations of the pcople. Ihe caſe of Izates is to be 
confidered as an admirable leſſon to mankind; for it 
pleaſed the Almighty to deliver him from the moſt 
deſperate and hopeleſs ſituation; thereby intimating 
that virtue and piety will infallibly meet with due 
reward; but this matter will be treated of more at 
large in the ſequel. 


Helen goes to Izates being eſtabliſhed in the peace- 


Jeruſalem, able poſſeſſion of his government, and 
— 25 having obtained in his own country, as 
during a ta» well as in foreign parts, the reputation of 
mine. being a juſt — wiſe prince, eſteemed by 


his fellow creatures, and . favoured by 
the Almighty; the queen conhdered, that ſince al- 
fairs were {o happily ſituated in Adiabena, ſhe might 
reaſonably indulge an inclination ſhe had conceived 
of viſiting the 4 temple at Jeruſalem, and of 3 

ing 
to the eſtabliſhed regulations. Izates highly ap- 
proved of the intended expedition, provided his 
mother with immenſe ſums of money, and proceeded 
with her ſeveral days on her journey. At this time 
{o terrible a famine prevailed in Jeruſalem, that 


many of the inhabitants daily periſhed; the arrival 


of the benevolent queen therefore proved a very 
happy circumſtance; for ſhe had no ſooner received 
information of the public neceſſities, than ſhe dil- 
patched meſlengers to procure the means of ſubſiſt— 
ence. In a ſhort time great quantities of wheat were 
brought from Alexandria, dried figs from the ifland 
of Cyprus; and thele and other articles which had 
been procured by her order, the cauſed to be diſtri— 
buted among the diſtreficd Jews, whereby ſhe_ob- 
tained a degree of reput u adequate to the ſeaſon- 
able proof the had afftor.cd of her munificent and 
rates fenss liberal diſpoſition. Upon receiving intel- 
them a ſupply ligence of the famine, Izates ſent valt 
a money. ſums conſigned to the governors of Je- 
ruſalem, to be applied to the ule of ſuch of the 
people as ſtood in need of relict, - 

The principal men at the court of Par- 


Artabanus, on : d "x" 
thia having engaged in a 3 


a onſpirac⸗ 


elle gene they became at length ſo formidable, and 
Olicits da E . . . . 8 

procectioa of Procccded in their deſigns with fo much 
[zates. reſolution, that the king judged it would 


be exceedingly dangerous to remain in his own do— 
minions; he therefore determined to requelt the 
advice and aſſiſtance of Izates, as the molt probable 
means of re-eſtabliſhing himſelf in his former ſtate 
of fafety and power. In purſuance of this deſign 
Artabamis collected about a thouſand of his relations 
and molt truſty friends, and, attended by thele per- 
ſons, proceeded to meet Izates. The kings, who 
were not perſonally known to each other, met on 
the public way; but, from the great ſplendor and 
magniſicence of his equipage, Artabanus readily 


concluded that the party approaching could he 


ſupplicant. 


— 


other than Izates; therefore advancing towards him 


he ſaluted him, according to the cuſtom of the coun? 


try, with a reverence called adzration, and then ad 
dreſſed him to the following purpoſe: © Let me no 
be the object of your contempt, moſt il- 


. Suppli 
luſtrious prince! becauſe you now ſee me adds of, 
in the degraded ſituation of an humble tabanus o 

rates. 


From the regal dignity it is 
my unhappy fortune to he reduced to the obſcurity 
of a private ſtation; and the extremity of my cir. 
cumſtances compels me to ſeck a reſource in your 
majeſty's beneficence; and permit me to declare 
that I entertain hopes of e e ſuccour from : 
prince whole excellent underſtanding will natural] 
{uggeſt to him a juſt idea of the vicithtudes to which 
human life is expoſed, and who will reflect that his 
own clevated 8 affords no perſect ſecurity 
againſt a change of fortune ſimilar to that which! 
have unhappily experienced. I muſt further oh. 
ſerve, that it is the common intereſt of princes to 
aſliſt and protect each other, for the ſucceſs of a 
revolt againſt one prince ſerves to encourage the 
reſtlels and: factious ſpirits of other nations to con. 
{piracy and rebellion.” The addreſs of Artabanus 
was accompamed with tears and a countenance that 
plainly evinced the dcjetted ſtate of his heart, 
When Izates 8 that his ſuppli- The king 


cant was the king of Arabia, he inſtantly treats tim 

diſmounted from his horſe, and in the 5 
moſt kind and encouraging manner ex- and —— 
horted him not to deſpair, but rather to — 


cheriſh the hope that Divine Providence 
would reſtore him to his former exalted ſtation, 
Be aſfjiured., royal Sir 5 Izates), that you will 
find in me a ſteady friend, and a more conſiderable 
ally than you expect; for I will re-eſtabliſh you in 
the full poſleſhon of your former authority, or re- 
Iinquiſh my own crown in your favour.” Izates 
now obliged Artabanus to mount his horſe, declar- 
ing his intention of accompanying him on foot, in 
acknowledgment of his ſuperiority; but in this Ar- 


tabanus refuſed to comply, ſaying he would in- 


ſtantly diſmount if Izates did not take horſe and 
lead the way. At length Izates complied, and con- 
ducted Artabanus to Kio palace, oblerving towards 
him every mark of diſtinction, honour, and reſpett. 
He complimented him with the firſt place at all en- 
tertainments and other meetings, and in every other 
inſtance ſhewed him the greateſt reſpett ; for he re- 
gulated his condutt according to the former {tate 
of Artabanus, without dedutting any thing for the 
unhappy revolution of his fortune, which he juſtly 
conſidered as a circumſtance to which every ſove— 
reign was conſtantly expoſed. 

Izates now diſpatched letters to the Par- 


. , . Izates writes 
thians, carneſtly intreating them to re- the Parthi- 
call Artabanus to his dominions, giving 1 wy 
his word of honour, and offering, if they mall weir 
ſhould deem it neceſſary, to ratify it by king, and en- 

» (le it es to in- 
the ſolemnity of an oath, that, on con- 2 


dition of their compliance, he would be- 


come 


c_ BP = it 


| — an 


= wy ww ot mo. — ny py wry 


6 Chap. II.] 
— —ñ— 
10 +.reaced come engaged that a full pardon ſhould 
im, 2 be granted for all paſt — Their 
bo 3 ſwer was rather an evaſion than an abſolute refu- 
ad. all a 
al; for they urged, that having elected a man named 
not Cinnamus to the ſovereignty, an _—_—_— to diſpoſ- 
3 ſs him of the authority would inflame the populace 
Ar o an ungovernable outrage. Cinnamus, who had 
deen brought up under the care and direction of 
ity Artabanus, was greatly affected at the miſerable 
ry tuation of that prince; and being a man of an ho. 
ir WM nourable and generous diſpoſition, he ſent word 
him, that if he would return he would himſelf be 


"> W.nfwcrable for his perſonal ſafety, and reſign to him 
te ſovereign authority. On this aſſurance, Arta- 
hanus ſet out, in order to take poſſeſſion of his 
Ubbo. kingdom; and on the way he was met by 
tein reftored Cinnamus, who taking the crown from 
wo tes his OWN head placed it on that of Artaba- 
tsgratieude nus, ſaluting him by the title of king, and 
o lates. behaving towards him with the greateſt 
reſpe&t and reverence, and the uſual formalities of 
fate. In teſtimony of his gratitude to Izates for 
having reſtored him to his throne, Artabanus grant- 
ed him the privilege to wear a tiara, and lay on a 
bed reſembling thoſe which the kings of Parthia 
had the excluſive right to uſe; and he. preſented 
him with the fruitful and extenſive country of N1- 
fibis, which had formerly belonged to the kings of 
Armema, and was celebrated for containing the an- 
cient city erected by the Macedonians, and called 
Antioch, but afterwards diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of Mygdonia. | 
dan ofar. Soon aſter the above occurrences, Ar- 
whanus, who tabanus died, and was ſucceeded in the 
1 overnment by his fon Vardanes, who 
= oon after his acceſſion to the throne en- 
deavoured to prevail upon Izates to com- 
mence hoſtilities againſt the Romans ; but he was 
malter of too great a ſhare of penetration to ſuffer 
himſelf to be unneceſſarily involved in a war with 
lo powerful and well-diſciplined an enemy: he was 
beſides, on other accounts, averſe to the meaſure 
ropoſed by Vardanes; for he had ſent five ſons to 
e inſtructed in the language and diſcipline of the 
Romans, and his mother Pad taken up her reſidence 
at Jeruſalem for the benefit of devotional exerciſes 
in the holy temple. Izates endeavoured to divert 
Vardanes from his purpoſe, by frequently repre- 
ſenting to him the undoubted bravery and great 
ſirength of the Romans, and the ſurpriling exploits 
they had performed; but Vardanes was fo highly 
oltended by theſe expoſtulations, that he immedi- 
ately declared war againſt Izates: but he had cauſe 
ſeverely to regret his intemperate con- 


The impru- : 
nt conduc duct. he reſolution that Vardanes had 
0 new q . 

. formed, and continued to perſevere in, 


bis ſubjects to Of Commencing a war againſt the Ro- 
lehne mans proved ſo 2 offenſive to his 
8. ſubjects, that they put him to death, and 
elefted his brother Gotarza to ſucceed him in the 
government. After a ſhort reign, Gotarza was 
reacherouſly murdered; and the throne was al- 
No. 19. 
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cended by his brother, named * Vologeſus, who 
gave the government of Media to Pacorus, the 
elder, and that of Armenia to Tiridates, the young- 
er brother by the father's ſide. ; 

By the exemplary piety of Izates, he acquired the 
1 of being a perfectly virtuous and in every 
reſpect a happy prince; and in confideration of the 
happy conlequences that had reſulted from the 
king's change of religion, Monobaſus, his brother, 
and his other relations, formed the inten- 
tion of adopting the cuſtoms and manners — 


of the Jews. When the nobility and doprthe reli- 


other principal people of the kingdom 
learnt what religious principles were en- jews. 
tertained by the royal family, they were 
incenſed in the bigheſt degree; but they diſguiſed 
their ſentiments, judging they ſhould, by ſuch cau- 
tion, find an opportunity of revenge with the leſs 
difficulty. They wrote to Abias, the king of Ara- 
bia, repreſenting that Izates had forfeited every 
claim to allegiance from his ſubjects by an impious 
deſertion of the eſtabliſhed religion of his country; 
and that * were, therefore, reſolved that he 
ſhould not eſcape with impunity. They urged A- 
bias to a declaration of war againſt Iza- ,;,,,,ompe. 
tes, promiſing him great ſums of money, et to make 
on condition of his compliance, and that ae 
on the firſt encounter they would deſert Jens him. 
their king in the open held. Abias ac- 
cepted the propoſal made to him, and immediately 
marched a formidable body of troops againſt Iza- 
tes. When the armies arrived within fight of each 
other, Izates's ſoldiers fled, appearing to be in the 
utmoſt conſternation: the king, however, made a 
ſafe retreat to his camp, without betraying any 
marks of confuſion or abatement of his natural cou- 
rage, Upon making inquiry into the caule of the 
deſertion, he diſcovered it to have been a pre-con- 
certed plot between the enemy and his own ſub- 
jetts. Such of the conſpirators as he was able to 
detect he conſigned to puniſhments adequate to 
their demerits. On the day following, he gave 
battle to the Arabian army, which he in- : 
tirely defeated, committing great ſlaugh- e Has, 
ter upon a part of the army, and putting and defeats 
the reſt to flight: he cloſely purſued Abias, Abs who 
till he took refuge in the caſtle of Arſa- . 
mas; and having reduced this place by 
ſtorm, and made booty of an immenſe treaſure, he 
returned to Adiabena in all the pomp of conqueſt. 
To avoid being taken priſoner, Abias put an end to 
his own life. | 

The leading men at Adiabena who formed the 
conſpiracy againſt Izates ſtill held the determination 
to purſue their purpoſe, notwithſtanding a conſci- 
ouſneſs that their late —— had intirely ſubject- 
ed them to the mercy of their king. They wrote to 


— 


® nheim obſerves, that, according to the ancient coin, the 
name is Bolagaſcs. 
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The malcon- 
tents of Adia- 
bena apply to 
Voloeeſus, 
who ſeeks a 
2 with 


Zates. 


THE WHOLE GENUINE WORKS OF josE Hus. 


Beck yy 


Vologeſus, the king of the Parthians, | 


urging that his apoſtaſy from the religion 
of his country had rendered Izates the 
object of univerſal deteſtation to his ſub- 
jekte. and ſupplicated that meaſures might 

e purlued for effetting his deſtruction, 


and that the Parthian would nominate ſome perſon of 
his own nation to aſſume the government, which 
their preſent king was no longer worthy to poſleſs. 
In conſequence hereof, and without any reaſonable 
ground of quarrel. Vologeſus determined to com- 
mence a war againſt Izates. The Parthian mani— 


felted his 


intention by a revocation of the grants 


which his father Artabanus had made in favour of 
Izates, and a menace of immediate war if he pre- 
ſumed to diſpute his pleaſure. The condutt of Vo- 
logeſus proved highly embarraſling to Izates, for he 


conſidered that to 


e deterred by threats into a com- 


pliance would be an argument of meanneſs of ſpirit; 


and farther, that by relinquiſhing the 


rivileges 


which had been ſo duly confirmed to him, and 
which he had ſo well deſerved, no material advan— 


tage would be 


roduced, fince it was not probable 


that his acquieſcence would induce the Parthian to 


ſupprels his hoſtile deſigns. 
reſolution of rifkin 


ns. At length he came to a 
life, honour, and fortune, on 


the iſſue of a battle, fully depending on the aſſiſtance 


Izates pre- 
pares to meet 
the ene my. 


of the Almighty. He ſent his wives and 
children to a caltle of great ſtrength, and 
cauſed great ſtores of grain and other ne- 


ceſſaries to be removed to the ſtrongeſt forts he poſ- 
ſeſſed; and burnt, or otherwiſe deſtroyed all the fo- 
rage, hay, and ſuch other articles in the neighbour- 
hood as could not be removed, and which if ſeized 
by, might have proved ſerviceable to the Parthian 
army. Having taken the above precautions, Izates 


waited to receive the enemy. 


'ologeſus had col- 


lected an army much more formidable than could 


oſſibl 


Orme 


his camp on 


be expected in fo ſhort a time; and he 
banks of a river ſeparating 


Adiabena from Media : near the ſame ſpot Izates 
encamped his forces, which conſiſted of fix thouſand 


Haughty 


cavalry. Vologeſus diſpatched an herald 


threats of the to inform Izates, that he was preparing to 


Parthianking. 


attack him with the whole force of his em- 


pire, which extended from Battria to Euphrates, in 
order to puniſh him for having inſolently diſobeyed 
his commands, and refuſed to acknowledge him as a 
maſter; and that he was guilty of an egregious folly 
in depending for ſucceſs upon the Deity he worſhip- 
ped, who had not power to protect him. The an- 


Modeſt reply 


ſwer that Izates returned by the meſſen— 


of lzates, and ger Was, that in point of numbers he did 


his pious 


prayer... 


eternal God, whoſe 
the narrow limits of human comprehenſion. 
atched the herald. Izates proſtrated himſelf 
e earth, and thus addreſſe | 
mighty and ever bleſſed God, whom thy bleſſed fer- 


ing dil 
upon t 


not pretend to rival Vologeſus; but that 
he reſigned himſelf to the will of an 
oodneſs and power ſurpaſſed 
Hav- 


the Lord: © AL 


vants never ſupplicate in vain, vouchſaſe to extend 
thy mercy to thy faithful creature, who now ſubmits 


himſelf to thy divine will, infinite goodneſs, ang 
almighty power: puniſh the impious temerity of 
thoſe people who have dared to blaſpheme thy fl. 
cred name: but this vengeance upon mine ene. 
mies I do not ſupplicate ſo much on my own ac. 
count, as in vindication of the affronted honoy 
of thy — name.” The humiliation and prayer, 
of this truly pious prince proved accept- ,,, . 
able to the Almighty; > o on the {ame 1 
night the following event happened, which ia favour o 
deſerves to be conſidered as a remarka- 4%. 
ble indication of the Divine Providence in his fa. 
vour. Vologeſus received intelligence that the Da. 
ha, and the Sacz (inhabitants of Scythia), encoy. 
raged by the king's abſence, had made an incurſion 
into his dominions, where they were emploved in 
ravage and devaſtation: hereupon, Vologeſus led 
his army 1n order to repel the invaders. 
Soon after the above events, Izates 


. a Dea 
expired in the fifty-hfth year of his age, „ 
and the twenty-fourth of his government. pvintshis br. 

ther Monoba- 


He left four ſons, but in acknowledgment fi 
of the integrity of his brother in re- tin, © 
ſigning the authority that had been com- 
mitted to him in truſt, he appointed Monobaſus t9 
ſucceed him in the ſovereignty. . The deceaſe of ſo 
truly religious, affectionate, and dutiful a fon cauſed 
great affliction to Queen Helen: but the advance. 
ment of Monobaſus to the throne afforded ſome 
mitigation to her grief. Upon the death Ce les 
of Izates, the queen retired to Adiabena, as, and is. 
but ſhe did not long ſurvive. Monobaſus bvriee with 
ſent the remains of his mother and bro- 
ther to be depoſited in the three pyra- 
mids which the queen had erected at the diſtance 
of three furlongs from Jeruſalem. Farther particu- 
* reſpecting Monobaſus will be introduced here- 
after. a 

While Cuſpius Fadus held the government of Jus 
dæa, a pretended prophet, named Theu- 


her ſon at ſe. 
ruſalem. 


Theudas, a 
das, perſuaded great numbers of people falſe prophet, 
to take their moſt valuable effects and 7perebended 


follow him to Jordan, promiſing that by a de.. 


ſingle word he would cauſe the waters 

to divide, and afford them a dry paſſage to the op- 
polite ſhore. He was followed by a great multi- 
tude, but they had ſufhcient reaſon to repent their 
folly; for Fadus ſent againſt them a troop of ca- 
valry, by whom many were ſlain, and others made 
priſoners. The ſoldiers returned to Jeruſalem, and 
the head of the impoſtor was expoſed as a public 
ſpectacle. 

Cuſpius Fadus was ſucceeded in the go- 
vernment of Judza by Tiberius Alexan- 
der, the fon of that Alexander who held 
the office of * alabarcha in Alexandria, 
and who was conhdered as the moſt weal- 
thy citizen of his days. Tiberius Alexander apol- 
tatized from the religion of his anceſtors, and was 


Tiberius A- 
lexander ſuc» 
ceeds Fadus a3 
goveruor of 
Judza. 


1 


* Vide Turnebus's Adverſaria, 1, xxvii. c. 25. 


in 


— —— 


in other reſpetts a more exceptionable character 
han his father. At this time, a terrible famine raged 
in Judza, when queen Helen procured corn for 
the relief of the people at an immenſe expence, as 
ve have already mentioned. Alexander cauſed the 
crucifixion of James and Simon, the ſons of Judas 
of Galilee. While Cyrenius was employed in tax- 
ing Galilee, the ſufferers above-mentioned exerted 
their endeavours to ſpirit up the Jews to a revolt 
againſt the Romans. 

Joleph, the ſon of Camydas was re- 
moved from the pontifical dignity by He- 
rod, the king of Chalcis, who appointed 
Ananias, the ſon of Nebedzus, to ſuc- 
Herd, bro» Cecd him. Tiberius Alexander was ſuc- 
ther of agrip- ceeded by Cumanus; and about the ſame 
pi» {nn died Herod, brother of Agrippa 
the great, leaving the following ſons; Ariſtobulus, 
by a former wife, and Bernicianus and Hyrcanus, 
by Berenice, the daughter of his brother, king A- 
grippa. Claudius Cæſar appointed the younger A- 
grippa to ſucceed to the throne of Herod. Durin 
the government of Cumanus, an inſurrection too 
place in Jeruſalem, in which great numbers of Jews 
were deſtroyed, as will appear in the following 


chapter. 


Ananias made 
high-pcieſt ; 

Cumanus ſuc- 
ceeds Alexan-e 
der; death of 


_- 


CAE IS 


A great Concourſe of EVS repair to TERUS A- 
LEM on Occafion of the Feaſt of the Paſſover. A 
Soldier offers a ſhameful Indignity to the Temple. 
The People thrown into Conſternation, and in the 
general Diſorder Twenty Thouſand of them are 
ſmothered and trampled to Death. In the Tumult, 
the Books of MOSES are found, and deſtroyed by a 


Soldier. The Offender is condemned to loſe Jus 

Head. 

Wa THE time now approaching when it 
—— cele- * is uſual for „ to 5 


brate the pa- the paſchal feaſt, otherwiſe called the 
* feaſt of unleavened bread, vaſt multi- 
tudes of people reſorted to Jeruſalem on occaſion 
of the feſtival. Cumanus judged it prudent to place 
a company of ſoldiers to guard the temple, and to 
ſuppreſs any difturbances that might ariſe among 
the populace. His predeceſſors had frequently 
taken this precaution on ſimilar occaſions. On the 
Indecent aa fourth day of the feſtival, a foldier had 
ef a ſoldier, the audacity to expoſe himſelf entirely 
a1. dread. naked to the — who were enraged 
querces, to the higheſt degree by this att of inde- 

cency, which they conſidered not fo 
much as a mark of diſreſpe& to themſelves as a ma- 
nifeſt inſult to the Almighty power to whoſe honour 
the feſtival was dedicated. Some people, of more 


daring ſpirits than the reſt, attributed the offence 


to Cumanus, alledging that it was not probable the 
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ſoldier would have been guilty of ſo daring an in. 
ſolence without having received - encouragement 
from the governor. his diſgraceſul imputation 
proved the ſource of great affliction and anger to 
Cumanus; but he exhorted the people, in terms of 
gentleneſs, to moderate their paſſion, and not to 
proceed to any acts of violence; but obſerving, that 
inſtead of appealing, his arguments ſerved to in- 
flame the rage of the populace, he commanded the 
troops to march into the caſtle of Antonia, which, 
as we have already mentioned, commands a view of 
the temple. Upon perceiving the army advance, 


the people apprehended that they were preparing to 


attack them, and the idea of danger was fo preva- 
lent that each endeavoured to provide for his own 
ſafety by a precipitate retreat, and the paſſages be- 
ing narrow, twenty thouſand of them were either 
{ſmothered or trampled to death in the crowd. 
Thus did one beaſtly attion of a ſoldier turn a-pub- 
lic feſtival into a day of general ſorrow, for the 
public no longer attended to their prayers and ſa- 
crifices, and other ceremonies, but employed them- 
ſelves in lamentations and mournings. 144A 

Soon after the above unhappy events, 
ſucceeded another heavy affliction to the 
Jews. A number of people who had el- 
caped from the neighbourhood of the 
temple, had proceeded to the diſtance of 
about an hundred furlongs from the town, | 
when they met one of the .emperor's domeſtics, 
whoſe name was Stephen; and this man they aſ- 
faulted and robbed. When the circumſtance was 
related to Cumanus, he detached a body of troo 
with a commiſfion to ravage the villages of the 
—— wherein the fact was committed, 
an 


to make priſoners of ſome of the principal in- 


habitants. In the plunder, one of the 
ſoldiers found the books of Moſes, which 
he produced to his companions, and hav- 
ing execrated the whole Jewiſh people 
and their laws, with the utmoſt virulence 
of rage, he tore and utterly deſtroyed 
the books. Hereupon, the — aſſem- 
bled in great multitudes, and Cumanus 2 
being at Cæſarea, they repaired thither, and ſuppli- 
cated that juſtice might be exerciſed upon the of- 
fender, urging that they did not conſider him as 
deſerving puniſhment for the affront to themſelves, 
ſo much as for his horrid impiety to the Almighty. 
Cumanus judged it not prudent to deny the jul- 
tice claimed by the Jews, leſt a popular revolt 
might be the conſequence; and after having con- 
ſulted his friends on the matter, he ſentenced the 
offender to have his head ſtruck off. 


A ſoldier de- 
ſtroys the 
tooks of 
Moſes, for 


manus ſen- 
tenced him ta 
loſe his 
head, 
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And are de- 
— ſeated by Cu- 


MAS and ANANUS, with others, ſent to ROME, 
in order for Trial before the Emperor. The Cauſe 
- heard by CLAUDIUS, who puniſhes the Offenders. 

The Government of JUD AA given to CLAUDIUS 

FELIX. CASA 

Poiſon. NERO declared Emp 


eror. His Cruelties. 


He gives the leſſer ARMENT A to ARISTOBULUS, 
and part of GALILEE, with the Government of 


other places, to AGRIPPA. 


The Jews and 
Samaritans the ray; chapter had been ap- 
. peaſed, a terrible diſſenſion happened 


detween the Samaritans and the Jews, the particulars I 


of which we ſhall now proceed to relate. hen the 


Galileans repaired to Jeruſalem to celebrate the pub- 


he feſtivals, it was their cuſtom to paſs through 
Samaria. As theſe people were going to Jeruſalem 
on fome pubhc occaſion, a quarrel took place be- 
tween them and the inhabitants of a village called 
Nais, fituated in the great plain, and under the ju- 


riſdiction of Samaris, and ſeveral of the people of 


Galilee loſt their lives in the conteſt. The Galileans 
beingincenſed to an exceſs of rage, requeſted Cuma- 
nus to aſſert their cauſe, and he promiſed that due 
puniſhment ſhould be inflicted upon the promoters 


of the diſturbance ; but they rejetted all terms of ac- 
commodation, declaring their reſolution to ſeek re- 


dreſs by arms. In this diſpoſition they applied to 
other Jews, repreſenting to them that a ſtate *+ {ſlavery 
was, under the moſt favourable circumſtances, a life 
of infamy, but that with the addition of tyranny and 
injuſtice it became wholly intolerable. In ſhort, 
they animated the other Jews to take up 
arms; and Eleazar, the fon of Dinæus, 
was elected to the chief command. For 
ſeveral years Fleazar had been a moun- 
taineer, and ained alivelihood by mak- 


The Jews arm 
themſelves, 


ing incurſions in Samaria. Cumanus marched againſt } 


the Jews with ſome ſquadrons of cavalry from Sebaſte, 
four companies of foot, and a body of Samaritans 


completely armed: and with theſe forces he intirely 


defeated them, committing a great ſlaughter, and | 


taking a great number of priſoners. 


'Methods uſes The ſituation of the Jews was now in 
— pacily the every reſpect ſo truly deplorable, that | 


a 

which ſtill ſeemed to be ſuſpended over their heads. 
They repreſented the deſolate tate of their country, 
the eventual deſtruction of the temple, and ſlavery 
of their wives and children to nations additted to 
profane religions; adjuring their countrymen by 


the love of their religion, country, liberties, families 
and laws, to moderate their extravagant paſſions, 


ſuppreſs all farther deſigns of war, and peaceably re- 
turn to their reſpective habitations. 


made ule of had the deſired effect upon the common 
2 


* 
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dies, and, it is ſuppoſed, by 


O ON after the tumult mentioned in 


| they demanded juſtice upon the dehn- 


they who were moſt diſtinguiſhed for | 
Tank, integrity, moderation, and good ſenſe, hum- | 
'bled themlelves in ſackcloth and aſhes, and fervently } 
323 to heaven to avert the dreadful calamities 


The arguments 
{ tations upon 


people, who N diſperſed; and the mountain. 
eers returned to their former quarters, and conti. 
nued to follow their illegal and rapacious courle gf 
living. From this period Judæa became a recepua- 
cle for robbers. 
Numidius Quadratus“, the governor of 
Syria, being at this time at Tyre, the 
principal people of Samaria went thither, 
and exhibited a complaint to him againſt gen 
the Jews, charging them with having ſet Wai the 
fire to, and plundered their villages; and J.. 
alledging that they were not ſo ſenſibly affected by 
the injuries themſelves ſuſtained, as by the contempt 


The Samari. 
tans exhibit 
complaints tg 
the Syrian 


ſhewn tothe ſupreme authority of the ſtate ot Rome, 


which poſſeſſed the excluſive right of taking cogni- 
zance of all diſturbances ariſing within the province 
they inhabited. Having made their charge, »,,.... 
ews, who te. 
quents. The Jews now addreſſed the go- ton the 
vernor, accuſing their adverſaries with =. 
being the firſt promoters of the tumult, and ſevere] 
arraigning the conduct of Cumanus, who, they al- 
ſerted, inſtead of puniſhing the authors of the riot, 
had been induced by bribes to connive at their bar- 
barous proceedings. Having heard the accufatiqn 
and defence, Quadratus told the parties, that he 
would go into Judæa and inform himſelf of the real 
ſtate of the facts, and then pronounce The $imari. 
judgment according to the merits of the tans d 
cauſe. In a ſhort time Quadratus went to 8g. 
Samaria, and the matter in diſpute being ſubmitted 
to his deciſion, he pronounced that the Samaritans 
were the original fomenters of the tumult. Informa- 
tion being made to him that a deſign had been con- 
ceived among the Jews for promoting an inſurrettion, 
he condemned ſeveral of the priſoners who had been 
taken by Cumanus to be put to death. e nage 
From Samaria Quadratus went to Lydda, heard at Ly. 
a borough of ſo much conſideration that d. Dortws 
It might have paſſed for a capital city, 
and again heard the cauſe of the Samari- 
tans, one of whom charged an eminent Jew named 
Dortus, and four others of the ſame tribe, with hav- 
ing endeavoured to ſpirit up the people to an inſur- 
rection; and theſe men he cauſed to be put to death: 
Anamas, the high-prieſt, and Ananus, the captain, 
he ſent in bonds to Rome, to which place he alſo 
ſent many of the principal Samaritans and Jews, with 
Cumanus, the governor, and Celer, the tribune, in 
order for trial before Cæſar. Quadratus now went 
to Jeruſalem, where he apprehended further diſtur- 
bances would ariſe, but finding the people in perfect 
tranquillity, and the attention of the Jews . 
occupied in their religious ceremonies, he repair 
to Antioch. N 

The —.— being arrived at Rome, a 
time an 1 — were appointed for trial, 
and in all probability judgment would 
have been — in favour of 


Claudius or- 
ders the cauſe 
to come 

him. 


1 


9 — * to Salmaſius, Umidius Quadratus, Vide his annce 
ius Spartianus, 


Cumanus 
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Cymanusand the Samaritans through the powerful in- 


Inti. ¶ creſt they had made with Cæſar and the freemen, | 


le of it not been for the interpoſition of Agrippa the | 
bad! 5 vived Herod, to whom ſhe was both wife peded of n- 


-Pta- WW counger, who obſerving that the ——— in dan- 
ger of being oppreſſed by the ſuperior power of 
mari. their adverſaries, 1arneſtly intreated Agrippina to 
bb tevail upon her huſband Claudius to grant an im- 
2 partial hearing of the cauſe; and judgment 
nent upon thoſe who ſhould appear to have been the offen- 
® ders. In conſequence of the interceſſion of Agrip- 
ina, Claudius conſented that the matter in diſpute 


| by hould be brought before him in proper form. From 
| the evidence that was adduced on the 
me, oiſnent of trial, he adjudged the Samaritans to be 
Ini. te Samart= guilty, and condemned them to ſuffer 

— Cumanus he ſentenced to baniſh- 


Fel made . 
of the wear ot ment, and Celer, the tribune, to be con- 
„e. jules veyed to Jeruſalem, and dragged through 


the ſtreets till he — and he nominated Clau- 
dius Felix, the brother of Pallas, to aſſume the go- 
el vernment of Judæa. 5 

eefircoofes In the twelfth year of his reign, Cæſar 
great bonours appointed Agrippa to the tetrarchy which 
erf. Philip had held, and of Batanza, with 
Trachonitis and Abila“, which had been the tetrar- 
chy of Lyſanias: but he removed him from Chalcis, 
after he had enjoyed that government four years. 
After the great honours and advantages beſtowed 
upon him by Czfar, this young prince married his 
fler Druſilla to Azizus, king of the Emeſenes, who 
had been converted to the Jewiſh religion. Drufilla 
had been betrothed to Epiphanes, the ſon of Antio- 
chus, on the condition of his profeſſing Judaiſm : 


contract was diſſolved. Another ſiſter, named Ma- 
ramne, he eſpouſed to Archelaus, the fon of Chel- 
cias, to whom ſhe had been promiſed by her father 
Agrippa : and a daughter, named Berenice, was the 
iſſue of this marriage. 


Druſilla de- 
rs her Uuſt Place between Druſilla and 
and Azizus, 
and marries 
Felix, 


zizus. She 


Judæa, became — enamoured of 
her. He informed a Jew, named Simon, who was 


his particular friend, and a man highly celebratedas | 


a magician, of the paſſion he had conceived; enjoin- 


ng him to exert his endeavours to prevail upon Dru- 
illa 


the moſt happy woman upon earth. Druſilla was pre- 


vailed upon to renounce her religion, abandon her | ; 
| after that cruelty, he requite 


huſband, and marry Felix: and to this ſhe was part. 
induced by the deſire of avoiding all further uneah- 
nets from her ſiſter Berenice, who envied her the 


poſſeſſion of the ſuperior attractions of her perſon. | 
By Felix, Druſilla had a fon named Agrippa, who in 
by their rank in life, an 


the time of Titus Cæſar, together with his wife, fell a 


. ah 


lia upon Step. B Tant. . 
. 
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but upon his refuſal to comply with the terms, the | 


Soon after their union a ſeparation took | 


was admired as the moſt beautiful woman | 
of her time: and Felix, the governor of 


a to deſert her huſband and marry him, and to | 
aſlure her, that if ſhe conſented, he would make her | 


* Aleuns, bit Abila feems to be the true reading, Vide Berke- | 


_ 7 


ſacrifice to a violent eruption of Mount Veſuvius, as 
we ſhall hereafter particularly relate. 
. Berenice for a conſiderable time ſur- 


Berenice, ſuſ- 
and niece. A report being circulated that ett, abandons 
a criminal intercourſe ſubſiſted between wen 
her and her brother, ſhe judged that the moſt effec- 
tual method for clearing herſelf from the horrid and 
{landerous accuſation of inceſt, would be to prevail 
upon Polemon, king of Cilicia, to embrace Judaiſm, 
and unite herſelf to | Ho in marriage. In conſidera- 
tion of her great wealth, Polemon accepted the pro- 
— of Berenice: but ſhe ſoon deſerted him, and 
e then abandoned the principles of our religion. 
Mariamne was not more virtuous than Mariamne's 
her ſiſters; for ſhe quitted her huſband infdelity- 
Archelaus, and eſpouſed Demetrius, the moſt con- 
ſiderable Jew of Alexandria, both on account of his 
family and wealth. He held the office of alabarcha ft 
of Alexandria. By Demetrius, Mariamne had a for 
named Agrippinus, of whom we ſhall have occaſion 
to fpeak in the ſequel. | 
After a reign of thirteen years eight DeathoſClan- 
months and.twenty days, Claudius Catar dius, ſuppoſ; 
departed this life; and it was violently Nees. 
ſuſpefed that his wife had adminiſtered poiſon to 
him. She was daughter of Germanicus, the brother 
of the emperor : ſhe was firſt married to one of the 
moſt conſiderable men of Rome, named Domittus 
A.nobarbus, to whom ſhe bore a fon called after his 
father, but whoſe name was changed to that of Nero, 
upon being adopted into the family of Claudius. 
After the deceaſe of Domitius, Agrippina remained 
in a ſtate of widowhood a conſide ra le time before 
ſhe was eſpouſed by Claudius. By a former wife 
named Meſſalina, Claudius had Britannicus 7 and 
OQavia : being jealous of Meſſalina, he cauſed her 
to be put to death. The eldeſt of this emperor's chil- 


{ dren was Antonia, the iſſue of a marriage with Petro- 


nia, and he eſpouſed her to Nero. 


In order to ſecure the ſucceſſion to her by 
ero pro- 


ſon Nero, Agrippina contrived the death dime em. 


both of her huſband Claudius and Britan- peror, who 

nicus, who was formerly called Germani- rows mat 
cus. Immediately upon the deceaſe of 0 

the emperor, ſhe made intereſt with Burrhus, cap- 
tain of the guards, the principal officers, tribunes, 
and other leading people, to convey Nero to the ſol- 
diers, and declare him ſucceſſor to the throne. The 
firſt action which rendered him remarkably odious 
after his advancement to the ſevercign power, was 
the cauſing Britannicus to be 3 A few years 
ö his mother for having 
1ven him exiſtence, and poſſeſſion of the empire, 
y murdering her in a public and moſt barbarous 
manner. He alſo effected the death of his wife Octa- 
via, as well as of many 8 highly. diſtinguiſhed 
a proper conformity to the 


as AM 2 
— 


* 


t Or principal governor of the Jews. Vide Turnebuſs 's Adxerſaria. 
I. Xx. e. 125. , + See Notes upon Tacitus, by Ryckios, p. 498. 
5 C n principles 


— 


principles of honour and integrity; endeavouring to 
excule his barbarity by abſurd and improbable pre- 
tences that they had concerted plots againſt his life. 
But it is unneceflary to dwell on this ſubject, the life 
of Nero having already employed the pens of divers 


P-riatity ad hiſtorians. Different writers have ſpoken 
prejudicein Of Nero according to their reſpective 
the Roman prejudices, ſome having extravagantly 
fare, and * commended his good qualities, and others, 
truth prefer- With equal violence, having execrated his 
red to both, | 


bad ones: but, indeed, a more {crupu- 
lous regard to truth has not been obſerved in the 
hiſtories of preceding emperors. It is my bulineſs 
to conhne myſelf within the limits of truth in every 
iuſtance; to touch but ſlightly on matters not imme— 


diately connected with the plan of this hiſtory, but 


to be more particular and diffuilive as to what con- 
cerns our nation, candidly acknowledging wherein 
we have delerved cenlure, and faithfully recording 
the diſtreſles we have experienced. 5 

But, to renew our narrative; in the firſt 


Governments 8 . * . . . 
befowvedon YCar Of the reign of Nero, died Azizus, 
Ariftobulus the king of Emelenes, and he was ſucceed- 
and Agrippa. 


ed by his brother. Nero beſtowed the 
leſſer Armenia upon Ariſtobulus, the ſon of Herod, 
king of Chalcis. A part of Galilee, Tiberias, Pari— 
chez, with Julius beyond the Jordan, and fourteen 
villages annexed to the ſame juriſdiction, he ſubjcct- 
ed to the government of Agrippa. 


r. V. 


The Robbers and Impoſtors of VDA. increaſe. 
FELIX employs DORA to effeit the Deathof FON A- 
THAN, and he is ſtabbed by Ruflans. The People 
ſeduced by a falfe Prophet. The Multitude diſperſed, 
but the Impoſtor eſcapes. A Contention between the 
FEWS of CASAR! and the SYRIANS, Te 
pontifical Dignity cone red upon IS HAEL. Divi- 

ſions among the High-Prieſts, c. 


Jotza infett- 48 ſituation of affairs in Judæa be- 


<d with rob- came daily more diſtreſſing : 3 
2 im- part of the country being infeſted wit 


robbers and ſeducers, notwithſtanding 
Felix ſcarcely permitted a day to elapſe without con- 
demning ſome of them to the puniſhments due to 
their crimes. One of the moſt conſiderable of theſe 

eople was Elcazar, the fon of Dinæus, being the 
ſea er of a formidable troop of robbers : Felix got 
this man into his power by the following ſtratagem : 
he gave him an invitation to come over to him, pro- 
mitag in the moſt ſolemn manner that he entertained 
no deſign to enſnare him, and that he ſhould, in 
every refpect, be in a ſtate of perfect freedom and 
ſafety : but Felix betrayed the faith repoſed in him, 
and ſent Eleazar in bonds to Rome, 

It was through the interceſſion of Jona- 
than, the high prieſt, that the emperor 
had beſtowed the government of Judæa 


3 


Jonathan gives 
triendly ad- 
vice do Felix, 
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upon Felix: Jonathan, therefore, conſidering that 
the public miſchiefs ariſing from mal-adminiſtration 
would be charged on himſelf, was induced frequently 
to expoſtulate with Felix, with a view v0 effect a re. 
formation in his conduct. It is the diſpoſition gf 
men of abandoned principles to conceive an averſion 
towards thoſe who ofter good advice, which, hoy 
friendly ſoever the intention, conſcious guilt repre. 
ſents as malevolence and reproach. This proved the 
cale with Felix, who revolved in his mind a variety 
of mealures for removing Jonathan, and at length 
communicated his purpole to a man in Jerulalem 
named Dora, who was held in great eſtimation by 
the high-prieſt. Felix promiſed Dora a conſiderable 
ſum of money, on condition of his effecting the death 
of Jonathan; obſerving that no difficulty would oc- 
cur in procuring rufhans who would willingly exe. 
cute the buſineſs. Jeruſalem was at this who cans 
time infeſted by a deſperate gang of bra- him be 
: REY . a. R : 4 . aflaſtuatey, 

vocs, provided with daggers concealed 

under their garments; and Dora employed theſe 
ruthans to execute the barbarous commiſſion he had 
accepted from Felix. In their uſual diſguiſe of pil. 
grims .the robbers diſperſed themſelves among the 
friends, and thoſe who compoled the train of the 
high-prieſt; and, availing themſelves of a favourable 
opportunity, they ſtabbed him amidſt the concourſe 
of people by whom he was ſurrounded, and then the 
whole party eſcaped. The impunity which the per- 
petrators of this horrid and ſacrilegious murder ex- 
perienced, proved an encouragement to other int- 

uities of a ſimilar kind; for it became cuſtomary 
or rufhans, in the diſguiſe of pilgrims, 
to commit murders at public feſtivals, 
either from revenge, avarice, or other 
motives : and this practice was not con- 
fined to the ſeveral parts of the city, for 
the holy temple iel was no protettion againſt the 
moſt abominable impiety — ſacrilege. Miſeries of 
After the ſacred houſe of the Almighty we fee 
had been degraded from its original ſtate ee 
of purity, it is not wonderful that his wrath ſhould fall 
upon Jeruſalem ; that, he ſhould deliver the city into 
the power of the Romans, to be puniſhed by expia- 
tory flames; and that he ſhould condemn the whole 
nation of the Jews, with their wives and offspring, 
to bondage and aſtliction, in order to convince them, 
by ſo judicial a puniſhment, of their abominable 
iniquites. 

Beſides the violences committed by robbers, the 
people ſuſtained great miſchiefs from the impoſitions 
of pretended magicians and other impoitors, who le- 
duced the populace to follow them into ſolitudes and 
deſerts, under pretence of ſhewing them miracles: 
but they had caule ſeverely to regret their credulity 
and folly; for Felix cauſed a number of them to be 
taken into cultody, and put to death. A an Fgyptian 
man came from Egypt at this time, and impotor de- 
pretending to poſſeſs the gift of prophecy, jeu, —_ 
invited the people of Jeruſalem to follow capes puaitk- 
him tothe ſummit of Mount Olivet, ſituated 


The diſęuiſe 
of pilgrims 
uſd tor mut. 
derous put ſo- 
ſes. 


ment. 


about the diſtance of five furlongs from Jeruſalem; 
| promiſing 
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-omifing that upon his r certain words, 
they ſhould ſee the walls fall to the earth, afford- 
ins them a free paſſage to enter the city. When 
Felix received intelligence of what the impoſtor had 
ropoſed, he ordered his troops under arms, and, 
with a numerous body of horſe and foot, he preſently 
macked the multitude by ſurpriſe, putting four 
hundred to Geath, and making priſoners of two hun- 
dred; but notwithſtanding the moſt vigilant ſearch 
vas made, the Egyptian unpoſtor efcaped. 

'The rubbers, and other abandoned miſ— 
creants, exerted their utmoſt endeavours 
to engage the people in an infurrettion 
against the Romans, whom they repreſented as oppreſ- 
fve to an intolerable degree. They traverſed the 
country, making ſpoil of the property, and burnin 
the habitations of thoſe who refuſed to unite with 
them in oppoſing the power of the Romans. 

At this period a contention took place 
between the Cæſarean Jews and the Syri- 
ans, on the force of certain privileges. 
The Jews of Cæſarea clltabliſhed their 
claim of preference in the right of Herod, 
their king, as the original founder of the city. The Sy- 
ransinfiited that, previous to the eſtabliſhment of the 
city of Herod, tobe being inhabited by Jews, the 
place had exited under the denomination ofthe Tower 
of Straton. The governors of the adjacent provinces 
being informed of the prevailing commotion, cauſed 
the incendiaries of both parties to be apprehended 
and whipped : this puniſhment produced a ſuſpenſion 
of the tumuͤlt for ſome time: but the diſpute was, at 
length, revived by the Jews of Cæſarca, who, prid- 
mg themſelves in their riches, calumniated and re- 
proached the Syrians, who replied with no inferior 
degree of acrimony ; for they were encouraged to 
a boldneſs of oppoſition by a conſciouſnels that 
many of the ſoldiers in the ſervice of Rome were 
attached to their cauſe. From words they 
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Vmy of the 2 
pres lieg proceeded to annoy each other by _— 
ins vented. of ſtones, and the quarrel was continue 


ill many on cach ſide were ſlain and wounded ; but the 
Jews had conſiderably the advantage. The 


Felix ch ſti- 
tele contention having increaſed to a kind of 
us jews, war, Felix commanded the Jews to decline 


all farther animoſities; but finding that they treated his 
authority with contempt, he ordered his troops to 
march againſt them, and the conſequence was, that 
many of the Jews loſt their lives, and a much greater 
number were taken priſoners. Felix gave the ſoldiers 
permilion to plunder, and they rifled ſeveral of the 
molt conſiderable houſes of property to a great 
amount, Thoſe Jews who were moſt remarkable 
for moderation and honour, dreading ſtill more fatal 
conſequences, ſolicited Felix. to recall his troops, 
that the offenders might have the opportunity of re- 
penting of their raſh and inconſiderate conduct; and 
ie complied with their requeſt. 
The high- At this time king Agrippa advanced 
priefs oppreſs Ilmael, the ſon of Phabeus, to the ponti- 
nepnets in fical dignity: and the high-prieſts now 
aary, e 
detached themſelves from the intereſt of 
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the other prieſts, and the governors and the princi-. 
pal officers and inhabitants of Jeruſalem. Each of 
the high-prieſts procured the attendance of a guard, 
— of the moſt intrepid and ſeditious people 
they could ſelect: and they vilthed their adverſa- 
rics in the moſt provoking terms, and moleſted them 
by caſting ſtones. So ſhameful was the condutt of 


the magiſtrates, in negletting to reſtrain the inſolence 


of the high-prieſts, that, by means of their agents, 
they deſtroyed the barns and ſeized the tithes be- 
longing to the other prieſts, many of the poorer fort 
of whom attually periſhed for want of food. Had 
no order of government been eſtabliſhed, they could 
not have proceeded to greater extremities. 


CHAP. VE 


BERYLLUS obtains a Mandate for disfranchfing the 
FEWS. FUDAA infeſted by Bravoes and Rob- 
bers. AGRIPPA conſtrutts a Palace commanding” 
a view of the Temple: and the FEIWS ereft a Wall 
to intercept the Sight. FESTUS orders the Wall to 
be deſtroyed. The H appeal to CASAR, who 
determines in their Favour. FOSEPH advanced to 
the Pontifical Dignity. 


$ emperor having now transferred Feftus be- 
the government from Felix to Por- ce*6 Felix ay 
tius Feſtus, ſome of the moſt conſiderable er. 

of the Cæſarean Jews repaired to Rome in order to 
exhibit accuſations againſt Felix for the exerciſe of 
tyranny and injuſtice; and their repreſentations muſt 
inevitably have produced his deſtruction, but for the 
interference of his brother Pallas, who being in high 
eſtimation with Nero, ſolicited and obtained his 
pardon. ; 

Two diſtinguiſhed 3 of Cæſarea Mandate for 
applied to Beryllus, who had been pre- duiranchiling 
ceptor, and now held the office of Greek * 
ſecretary to Nero; and, by an immenſe ſum of 
money, prevailed upon him to procure the emper- 
or's mandate for disfranchiſing the Jews, and far 
revoking the privileges and immunities of the cit 
of Cæſarea, which they claimed in common with 
the Syrians. This mandate is to be conſidered as the 
cauſe of all the miſeries which we afterwards expe- 
rienced; for the Cæſarean Jews were thereby in- 
{lamed to greater violence, nor did their reſtleſs dif- 
poſitions ſubſide till they were involved in all the 
calamities of an open war. 

Upon the arrival of Feſtus in Judza, he 1 45 infefted 
found the country ravaged and laid waſte, by a deſperate 
the people compelled to deſert their habi- t. 


tations, the land over-run by — numbers of rob- - 


bers, who ſet fire to, and | 2m —— houſes, and 
committed every other kind of enormity 
Theſe deſperadoes were calle 


without 


controul. Sicarii“, 


* Vids Druſus de Tribus Sectis Judzorum, I. II. e. 24. 
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from the word Sica, ſignifying the weapon they uſed, 
which was curving towards the point, and otherwiſe 
made- after a form between the Perſian ſcymeter, 
and the Roman falchion. It was the cuſtom of theſe 
bravoes, on public days, when the people reforted 
to the city, to diſperſe themſelves amongſt the mul- 
titude and perpetrate the moſt horrid murders: at 
Other times they -attacked towns and villages,” and 
ſubjected the unfortunate inhabitants to the moſt 
cruel extremities of fire and ſword. | 

A famous impoſtor lived at this time; 


As i 

and Wr le he ſeduced great numbers of the poune 
I. into the abſurd notion that if they followed 
Fes. im into a certain wilderneſs, they ſhould 


be no longer ſubjet to the misfortunes 
and accidents of life. However, Feſtus ordered the 
proceſſion to be intercepted by a ſtrong detachment 
of horle and foot, who purſued and put to death the 
ſeducer and his credulous diſciples. 
Near the porch of the royal palace at 


The ews, * . 

offended ax Jeruſalem, formerly belonging to the Al- 
Azrippa's pa- monæan race, king Agrippa cauſed a 
lace, build a . 9 8 P 1 
wall againſt it ſuperb edifice to be conſtructed. Being 


ſituated on an eminence, it commanded a 
roſpe of the city; and from the king's bed-cham- 
er might be perceived all that paſſed in the temple. 
This circumſtance proved highly offenſive to the prin- 
cipal Jews; for our law does not allow our religious 
ceremonies, particularly the ſacrifices to be expoſed. 
To intercept the view from the king's bed-chamber, 
the Jews erected a wall before the ſeats, which in- 
cloſed the interior part of the temple toward the 
weſt, and it likewiſe concealed the galleries without 
the temple on the other ſide, where the Roman 
guards are ſtationed on public days, for preſerving 
tranquillity. Agrippa was highly offended with the 
Jews for building the wall, and Feſtus was ſtill more 
ſo; and the latter ordered them immediately to de- 
ſtroy it: but they rep''-/!, that they, would ſooner 
relinquiſh their lives, an commit any violence 
upon their temple; and they requeſted that, before 
any meaſures were purſued againſt them, they 
might be permitted to appeal to Cæſar, through the 
+, emperor agency of deputies; and Feſtus com: 
peing appeal- Plied with their defire. They nominated 


edto, per- ten eminent citizens, with Iſmael the high- 
as: prieſt, and Chelcias the treaſurer of the 


temple, as commiſſioners to repreſent their 
caſe to Nero. Poppza, the emperor's wife, a wo- 
man of great piety, and a friend to the Jews, inter- 
ceded with Nero, ard prevailed upon him to autho- 
riſe the continuance of the wall. The empreſs de- 
tained Iſmael and Chelcias as hoſtages, but the ten 
deputies were permitted to return. Agrip- 


— pa, being informed that the Jews had 
— gained their ſuit, beſtowed the pontificate 


upon Joſeph, otherwiſe named Cabis, the 
fon of Simon, who had formerly enjoyed the dignity 
of the high-prieſthood. 


+ Al. Aſſamonen. 
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ALBINUS ſucceeds FESTUS. ANANUS n«,'* 
Hligh-Priefſt. His violent Meaſures. AGRIPP4 
promotes FESUS, the Son of DAMNEUS, to th, 
High-Prieſthood, and enlarges CASAREAM PH. 
LIPPI. Conſtructs a ſuperb Theatre at BERT. 
TUS. ALBINUS ſucceeded by GESSIUS Ko. 
RUS. The Temple completed. The Origin, Ou. 
hi ficattons aud Number of the High-Prieſts, 


Der the deceaſe of Feſtus, Nero 
conferred the government he had 
enjoyed upon Albinus. At the ſame 5 
period Agrippa diſplaced Joſeph, and pro- — 5 
moted Ananus, the fon of Ananus, to ſuc— 
ceed him in the pontificate. The elder Ananus wa 
conſidered as one of the moſt happy men on earth; 
for he had five ſons, who ſucceſlively enjoyed the 
pontificate after him: and this was what no other 
man could boaſt. Ananus, the ſon, was of a vin. 
dictive, fierce and haughty temper; he profeſſed the 
principles of the Sadducees, who, as we have already 
obſerved, were a fett remarkable for their cenſori. 
ous and uncharitable diſpoſitions. After the death 
of Feſtus, and previous to the arrival of his ſuccel- 
for Albinus, Ananus aſſembled a coun- a, .u« 
cil, and cited James, the brother of James, . 
Chriſt, and others to appear, and anfwer fe 
to an accuſation of having committed ei“ 
blaſphemy, and violated the law; and in 
conlequence of this charge they were ſentenced to 
be ſtoned. The conduct of Ananus, with reſpett to 
theſe ſuppoſed offenders, proved highly Go 
to thoſe citizens whoſe ſentiments were regulate 
by motives of piety, and a due regard to the laws: 
and they privately tranſmitted a repreſentation of 
the caſe to the king, requeſting that Ananus might 
be reprimanded, in order to deter him from a repe- 
tition of his unjuſtihable conduct. The matter was 
alſo related to Albinus, then on his journey to Alex- 
andria, to whom the letters ſet forth, that the partes 
could not be legally condemned without his concur: 
rence, and that therefore Ananus had been guilty of 
uſurping his authority and violating the Ads te 
law. Highly incenſed againſt the ih- poſed by A- 
rieſt, Albinus wrote to him a menacing #&im 
etter, ſtrongly expreſſive of his diſpleaſure: and on 
the expiration of three months, king Agrippa de. 
poſed Ananus from the pontificate, and appointe 
Jeſus, the fon of Damneus, to aſſume that dignity. 
Upon the arrival of Albinus at Jeruſalem, he 
cauſed a conſiderable part of the robbers to be put 
to death, and exerted his utmoſt endeavours to re- 
{tore the province to a ſtate of tranquillity. Ananus 
frequently complimented Albinus and the high- 
rieſt with preſents, and in many other inſtances 
ewed them * reſpett: and he gained the parti- 
cular eſteem of the p2-ople by his affable and os 
r 


- 


dus diſpoſition: but he entertained a number of 
profligate domeſtics, who, uniting with 
Ps Others of equally abandoned principles, 
lader ue broke into the barns belonging to the 
heb. prieſts, and ſtole their tythes, cruelly 
heating and wounding ſuch as oppoſed them; in 
conſequence hereof the prieſts, who had no means 
of ſubliſtence but their tenths, were reduced to the 
molt extreme diſtreſs. _ : 
3 On a holiday-eve the robbers pri- 
— vately gained admittance to the city, 
lang pro- and ſurpriſed the fon of Ananus, the 
ee high-prieſt, who held the office of fecre- 
- tary to Eleazar, a military officer, and 
having confined him in bonds, they carried him off. 
They diſpatched a meſſage to Ananus, propoſing 
that on condition of his prevailing upon Albinus to 
diſmiſs from his cuſtody ten of their aſſociates, they 
would reſtore their priſoner to liberty. Albinus 
frefaw that a compliance with the requeſt would be 


The ſervants. 


b preſſing a nature, he could not refuſe. The re- 
demption of Ananus's ſon proved a dangerous pre- 
redent; for the deſperadoes were perpetually in- 
renting ſtratagems for making priſoners of the rela- 
tions of Ananus, for the purpoſe of redeeming their 
companions. They greatly increaſed in number 
and ſtrength, and committed the moſt terrible deva- 
tations throughout the country. 

Calarea Philippi had now been conſi- 
derably enlarged by king Agrippa, who, 
in honour of Nero, had given it the . 
1 ellation of Neromas. At Berytus 
cauled a — theatre to be erected at a great 
expence ; and he endowed the building with an im- 
menſe fum of money, for the purpoſe of annual ex- 
hibitions, and for providing corn and oil to be dil- 
tributed among the people at a certain proportion 
by the head. He enriched the city with curious 
ſtatues, a moſt valuable collection of antique pieces, 
the productions of the moſt capital artiſts, and other 
pictures: this town, in fhort, was the receptacle of 
the moſt curious and valuable articles in the king— 
dom. Agrippa was rendered extremely unpopular 
by his partiality to Berytus; his ſubjects confider- 
ing themſelves highly aggrieved by the king's diveRt- 
ing his own cities and villages of curiofhties and 
valuables, for the purpole of 1 ſtrangers. 

Agrippa depoſed the high-prieſt Jefus, 


Agrippa's 
luperd U ea» 
ho at Bery- 
* 


ſeſus the n . « 
& Gamalel the lon of Damneus, and appointed Jeſus 
— the ſon of Gamaliel to ſucceed him: in 


: conſequence hereot a violent enmity en- 
lued between the parties, who were each atte1 


by a band of ruffans, and when they met in the] 
ſtreets they reviled each other, and ſometimes pro- 


ceeded fo far as to annoy each other by caſting 
tones. Two men of the royal blood, and nearly 
allied to Agrippa, named Caſtobarus and Saul, ha4 
each a party of bravoes at his command: theſe men 
ad great intereſt, and exerciſed great oppreſſions 
upon the poor. From this period is to be dated the 
2 of our commonwealth; for the circum- 
XO. 20, 
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productive of ill conſequences : but yet, in a caſe of 
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ſtances of the Jews were afterwards continually verg- 
ing {till nearer to the extreme of miſery. 

Albinus having received intelligence Florus made 
that Geſhus Florus was appointed to ſuc- ner. 
ceed him, determined, as the moſt effectual means of 
obtaining the efteem of the people, to execute juſtice 
upon the offenders who had been apprehended and 
committed to priſon. He ordered the prifoners to 
be brought into his preſence ; and pronounced judg- 
ment upon them according to their degrees of cri- 
minality: ſuch as were accuſed only of iu dne cle. 
ſlight offences, he diſmiſſed on their pay- meney of Al- 
ing fines, and he ſentenced thoſe to death bias 
againſt whom ſufficient evidence was adduced to 
prove the commiſſion of capital crimes. Thus by 
clearing the jails did he ſuffer the country to be 
over-run by robbers and other abandoned charac- 
ters. The ſinging men of the tribe of u Lede 
Levi petitioned Agrippa for permiſſion obtain certain 
to uſe the linen ſtole, which only the privileges. 

riefts had then a right to wear; urging, that 
rom a compliance with their requeſt he would de- 
rive immortal honour. The king ſummoned a 
council, and granted their petition with the uſual 
formalities : and the other levites who ſerved in the 
temple he permitted to officiate as fingers. The grant 
of theſe privileges was contrary to the laws and cuſ- 
toms of our nation, which have never been violated 
with impunity. 

The temple being now completed, The tempte 
eighteen thouſand workmen, who had finiſhed, and 
been paid for their labour with the ut- Lawn. rb 
moſt punQtuality, now became deſtitute of diſcharged 
employment. The people being defirous workmen. 
to aſſiſt theſe diſtreſſed artificers, and, unwilling to 
keep large ſums of money by them, leſt they ſhould 
be teized by the Romans, made a propofal to Agrippa 
for repairing an edifice, ſituated on the eaſt ſide of 
the temple, which overlooked a narrow valley of 

reat depth. The wall of this building was four 
hundred cubits high: the ſtones were white, each be- 
ing twenty cubits long and fix deep, and the furface 
of them wrought {ſmooth and regular. The ftruc- 
ture was raiſed by Solomon. the original founder of 
the temple. Claudius Cæſar commifhoned Agrippa 
to make the propoled reparations; but Agrippa con- 
ſidering the extenſiveneſs of the undertaking, the 
— | ſums of money it would require, and that 
all human works might eaſily be deſtroyed, he 


| judged that it would not be expedient to comply 


with the defires of the public: but he propoſed, in- 


ſtead of repairing the facred edifice, to paye_the - 


{ {trects of the city with white ſtones. Aſter Miniins 


this, Agrippa advanced Matthias, the fon made highe 
of Theophilus, to the pontifical dignity fn 
in the room of Jeſus, — fon of Gamaliel: and in 
his time the wars between the Romans and the Jews 
commenced. 

It will not be improper here to intro- Ogio and 


duce fome particulars refpetting the origin qualifications 


and qualifications of high-prieſts, and to * vpriets 


mention the perſons promoted to the pontificate till 
5D the 
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the concluſion of the above-mentioned war. Aa- 
ron, the brother of Moſes, was the firſt of the or- 
der, and he was ſucceeded by his ſons. So inviola- 
ble a regard did our progenitors obſerve to the 
Tight of hereditary ſucceſſion, that only thoſe of the 
blood of Aaron were deemed eligible to aſſume the 


hoſtilities, was elected to the pontificate by a fac- 
tion: thirteen of them exerciſed the holy ofhce 
from the time of the tabernacle of the Almighty be- 
ing conſtrutted in the deſert by Moſes, to the time 
of people entering Judea, where the ſacred temple 
was erected and dedicated to God by king Solo- 
mon *. According to the original inſtitution, there 
was no opportunity to ſucceed to the pontifical dig- 
mty but through a vacancy by death : but that cul- 
tom was aboliſhed, and it became uſual to diveſt the 
high-prieſt of his office, and appoint a ſucceſſor. 
The thirteen perſons above alluded to, deſcendents 
of the two ſons of Aaron, enjoyed the honourable 
diſtinction in due rotation . The firſt 


— eſtabliſiment of the government was ari— 
government. ſtocratical, the ſecond monarchical, at- 


ter which kings were inveſted with the ſo- 
vereign authority. We compute that fix hundred 
and twelve years clapſed from the time of our peo- 
ple being condutted out of the land of Egypt, by 
Moſes, to that of eretting Solomon's temple. 
Under the government of kings the 
thirteen high-prieſts already mentioned 
| were ſucceeded by — others, reck- 
oning from king Solomon to the time when, after 
ſubduin — » aq and deſtroying the holy temple 
by fire, — dneznar, king of Babylon, ſubject- 
ed Jozedec and the whole nation to captivity. 
Cyrus king of Perſia reſtored the Jews 


Succeilions of 
high-prie:'s. 


in Babylon, and granted them permiſſion to rebuild 
the temple, the pontificate being at that time in 
feflion of Jeſus, the ſon of Jozedec. For the 
— of four hundred and fourteen years, fifteen 
of the poſterity of Jeſus enjoyed the high-prieſt- 
hood, exerciſing their authority in a popular man- 
ner; and then — Antiochus Eupator, with his 
general Lyſias, put to death the high-prieſt Onias, 
otherwiſe named Menelzus, at the city of Berytus, 
excluding his ſon from the ſucceſſion, and confer- 
ring the dignity upon Jacimus, who, though of the 
race of Aaron, was not of the pontifical family. 
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here is a feaſt of dedication opened by the Jews on the 25th 
day of Kiſlef or Caſleu, or the November moon, and is held for 
eight days ſucceſſively. It was inſtituted by Judas Maccabæus and 
his brethren, in memory of the dedication of the new altar, and 
of the deliverance of Jeruſalem, by the bleſſing of God on their 
hands, from the Greeks, who had profaned and defiled the temple, 
waſted the ſacred oil, and involved the Jews in many miſeries. 
But the Jews ſay (from tradition) that it was inſtituted in memory of 
the miraculous burning of a lamp in the temple, when Judas Mac- 
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holy office, even kings themſelves being excluded. 
There were eighty-three high-prieſts from the time 
of Aaron to that of Phanaſus, who, during a time of 


Reftoration ö 
of the Jews to liberty | their country, after they | 
by Cyrus. had remainc.. ſeventy years in captivity 


— — 


On occaſion of the death of Onias, his ſon 
name was Onias alſo, went into Egypt, and 
tiated himſelf into the favour of Ptolemy Phi 
ter, and his wife Cleopatra; he prevailed upon the; 
to conſtruct a temple to the Almighty at Heliopolis 
ſimilar to that at Jeruſalem, and to appoint hic. 
high-prieſt. Reſpetting this temple, we have fuk 
ciently ſpoken already. Jacimus died after he had 
enjoyed the high-prieſthood three years; but lea, 
ing no ſucceſſor, the pontificate remained vacant for 
the ſpace of ſeven years. After the re- ,, 
volt of the Jews againſt the Macedonians, TOM 
the ">a of the high-pricſthood was  frequenty 
transferred to the Aſmonæan line, Jona- ene 
than being promoted to the pontifical office, which 
he exerciſed for ſeven years. Jonathan falling a fa 
crifice to the treachery of Tryphon, was ſuccceded 
by his brother Simon : and upon Simon being aflaſh. 
nated at a public entertainment by his ſon-in-law, 
the dignity devolved- to his fon Hyrcanus, who en. 
joyed it thirty-one years: upon his deceaſe, he was 
ſucceeded by his ſon Judas, otherwiſe called Arif. 
tobulus, who was the firſt that aſſumed the title and 
quality of king: having reigned one year, he died, 
leaving his brother Alexander the heir both to the 
kingdom and pontificate. Alexander continued in 
the exerciſe of the regal and pontifical funttions for 
twenty-ſeven years, and then died, bequeathing the 
regency to his wife Alexandria, whom he authoriſed 
to beſtow the pontificate upon one of his ſons 
whom ſhe end amok approve; and ſhe conferred 
the dignity upon Hyrcanus, who enjoyed it during 
the term of her ſovereignty, which was nine years, 
Upon the deceaſe of Alexandria, Ariſtobulus de. 
clared war againſt his elder brother Hyreanus, and 
having ſubdued and reduced him to a private ſta. 
tion, he aſſumed the ſovereignty and ponttficate, 
At the expiration of three years and three months, 
Pompey conquered Jeruſalem, and carried Ariſto— 
bulus and his children priſoners to Rome. He re- 
ſtored Ariſtobulus to the dignity of high-prieſt, and 
— him prince of the Jews, but he was not to 
allume the title and character of king. Exclufive 
of the nine years already mentioned, Hyrcanus re- 
mained twenty-three years in the exerciſe of the 
pontifical funktion. This time being elapſed, Bar- 
zapharnes and Pacorus, men of diſtinguiſhed cha- 
ratiers, and generals in the Parthian army, croſſed 
the Euphrates and made war againſt Hyrcanus, 
whom they ſubdued and carried away priſoner, 
They promoted Antigonus, the ſon of Ariſtobulus, 
to the throne; but in three years and three months 
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Whoſe 
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cabæus had driven out the Greeks, for eight days together, there 
being in all that time only fo much oil in the lamp as was naturally 
ſufficient for * — a flame the ſpace of one day. However thus 
may be, there is read in the ſynagogue, on the 25th day, the jt 
chapter of the bock of Numbers, which treats of the dedication of 
the tabernacle and the altar, becauſe tradition ſays, this 25th day 
is the anniverſary of the finiſhing of the tabernacle by Moſes. 
+ Vide Selden de Synedr. Heb, I. ii. c. 15, p. 393-396. 
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te was made priſoner in Jeruſalem by Herod and 
Soſus, who ſent him to Antony, by whoſe com- 
nd he was ſoon after put to death at Antioch. 

4 The Romans having eſtabliſhed Herod 
in the regal dignity, he diſpenſed with 


1 
Herod £42505 
1e2t changes 


weeding the the practice of ſelecting the high-prieſts 
gation „ from the Almonaan family, and diſpoſed 
bop of the pontificate indiſcriminately, deem- 


ng even the moſt obſcure perſons in holy orders 
digiple to the office, The caſe of Ariſtobulus is, 
dowever, to be excepted; for he being the brother 
of his wife Mariamne, and the grandſon of Hyrca- 
nus, who was taken by the Parthians, and whole 
memory was held in the higheſt veneration, he pro- 
moted him to the high-prieſthood, with a view to 
inlnuate himſelf into the favour of the people. 
The great and fill increaſing reputation of Ariſto- 
balus inſpired Herod with envy and jealouſy; and 
therefore, as we have already related, he cauſed him 
to be drowned, while ſwimming in a hiſh-pool at Je- 
cho. After this, he intirely excluded the Aſmo- 
1zan race from the poſleſſion of the pontifical dig- 
nity; and the ſame conduct was purſued by his ſon 
Archelaus, and by the Romans, when Judæa came 
r their government. 
156k 2 5 the courſe of one hundred and ſe- 
ven years, from the time of Herod to 
the conflagration of Jeruſalem and the 
temple by Titus, there were twenty- 
eight high-prieſts, ſome of them being 
under Herod, and Archelaus, his ſon. 
After the deceaſe of Herod and Archelaus, our na- 
ton was ſubjected to the ariſtocratical form of go- 
vernment, and the high-prieſt was inveſted with the 
exerciſe of the ſovereign authority. 
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d FLORUS ſucceeds ALBINUS. The Beginning of the 
K War between the FEWS and the ROMANS. 


e General Hiftory of the JENS. 


e 

- ERO appointed Geſſius Florus“ 
. . N to ſucceed Albinus in the govern- 
2 ment of our nation, and he reduced us 
0 to a ſtate of the moſt extreme miſery. 
By birth, he was a Clazomenian, and when he came 
| into judæa he was accompanied by his wife Cleo- 


patra, who was equal to Florus in a diſpoſition to 
iniquity. Cleopatra had a great influence over the 
empreſs Poppcea, and to that influence Florus was 
indebted for his exaltation. The oppreſſion of this 
man was ſo intolerable, that the Jews even regretted 
the loſs of Albinus. Though the wickedneſs of 
Abinus was exceſſive, he ſtudied to put the moſt 


* Geſtius, or Ceſtius, in notes upon Catullus by Voſſius. 
+ In the time of Veſpaſian, long before the Antiquities were 
vritten, the books on the Jewiſh Wars were publiſhed, Vide 


favourable appearance upon his conduct; but 
Florus, on the contrary, triumphed in hamous 
his iniquity, and all his behaviour ſeemed character of 
to intimate that the whole bufineſs of F'-* 
his commiſhon was to effect the ruin of our na- 
tion. His avarice and cruelty were without bounds: 
he gave encouragement to public robbers, by ſhar- 
ing with them in the ſpoil; which induced him to 
countenance them in every ſpecies of depredation. 
Hts rapacity and tyranny were ſo extreme, that the 
Jews were driven to the cruel neceſſity of deſertiny 
their country, altars, and religious ceremonies, an 
ſeeking refuge among the moſt inhoſpitable ſtran- 
gers. In ſhort, the oppreſſion of this 
man precipitated the miſerable Jews to 
take up arms againſt the Romans, prefer- 
ring to periſh together rather than longer 
to remain the objects of contempt in 1g- 
nominious flavery, and gradually to fall 
ſacrifices to ſo inſupportable a government. The 
war commenced in the ſecond year of the govern- 
ment of Florus over Judza, and in the twelfth year 
of the reign of Nero. Such as wiſh to be inform- 
ed of the particulars of the war will be fully grati- 
— by peruling the books F written on that ſub- 
ject. 
; I here conclude the AxnTiQUuiT1Es or C acluding 
THE Jews, contained in twenty books ont of tte 
and ſixty thouſand lines r, comprehend- lei and- 
ing a narrative of what happened to them B** | 
from the creation of the world to the twelfth year 
of the reign of Nero; their ſituation in Ægypt and 
Syria; their ſufferings under the Aſſyrians and Ba- 
bylonians; and the treatment they experienced from 
the Perſians, Macedonians, and Romans. I have 
given an authentic account of the ſucceſſion of the 
high-prieſts during the courſe of two thouſand 
ears; nor have [ omitted to treat of the ſeveral 
orms and revolutions of government. The whole 
is founded on the authority of the holy writings, as 
was promiſed at the beginning of this work. 

I ſhall here venture to aſſert, that no man could 
have afforded the Greeks a more perfect hiſtory than 
the preſent production. The Jews will admit that 
there is none more converſant in the Moſaical law 
than myſelf. I have ſtudied the critical and gram- 
matical properties of the Greek language with the 
ſtricteſt attention; but I pretend to no ſkill in the 
pronunciation, our people holding the knowledge 
of many languages in {light eſtimation, and conh- 
dering the ſtudy rather as profane, being common 
both to freemen and ſlaves. The only learning and 
wiſdom which we account valuable, are a neceſſar 
attention to a knowledge of our laws, and a juſt 
conception of the ſacred ſcriptures: but among the 
numerous candidates there are perhaps but two or 
three who have arrived to a proficiency in thoſe ex- 
cellencies. 
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I have conceived a deſign, by the per- 
miſſion of God, to write a conciſe narra- 
tive of the war, from its commencement 
to the preſent period; being the thir- 
teenth year of the reign of Domitian, 
and the fifty-fixth of my age; in which it may not 
be improper to ſpeak- briefly of my family, and my 
own perſonal conduct, while people are living to 
bear teſtimony of my truth, or difprove the autho- 


The author's 
motives for 
writing the 
hiſtory of the 
wars. 
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[Book I 


rity of my aſſertions v. I likewiſe intend to treat 0 
the opinions of the Jews, in four books, concernin 
the Almighty himſelf and his 
our laws, explainin 
are allowed, and w 
reſtrained. 


8 


* This ſentence, perhaps, means the life of the author, VII. 
Valeſius upon Euſcbius, Pp 48. r. Vide 


the reaſons why ſome matter; 
y from others we are expreſily 


A DEFENCE OF THE 


JEWISH ANTIQUITIES, 
IN ANSWER TO APION: 


CONTAINED IN AN EPISTLE FROM 


FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS 


EPAPHRODITUS.: 


—  — _ — 


OK I. 


The author's 


N my hiſtory of the Jewiſh Antiqui- 
preface, 


ties (molt honoured Epaphroditus) I 

have ſaid ſufficient to aſcertain the 
ancient deſcent of the Jews, and to prove that they 
are a 2 which derive not their origin from any 
others; alſo to prove their undeniable claim to this 
_—_— from the heginning of time. This I have 
made appear by a faithful deduction of hiſtory for 
five thouſand years, extracted from the authority of 
the ſacred writings : yet has this been inſufficient to 
fecure me from the moſt opprobriqus invettives, or | 
to * my hiſtory any other character than that of a | 
fable. It has been aſked by my enemies, that if the | 


ATT ITC A „ — 


| cond, to inſtru the ignorant; and, in the third, to 
repreſent the whole ſtate of the cafe, in an open and 
fair manner, to all thoſe who are friends to Authorities 
truth. With regard to my authorities, I fron Greek 
ſhall make uſe of thoſe only whom the *"* 
Greek writers themſelves hold in the higheſt reputa- 
tion: with reſpect to thoſe by whom myſelf or my 
writings have been traduced, either through igno— 
rance or malice, I ſhall alſo try to explain how it 
bappens that the Greeks in general have taken ſuch 
{li — notice of the Jews; and ſhall prove that, with 
reſpett to particular writers, they either were, or 
retend to be, totally ignorant of the affairs of which 


Jews were of ſuch diſtinguiſhed origin as I have made 
them, how it happens that the beſt Grecian hiſtori- 
ans have made no mention of the circumſtance. It 
His defignin therefore becomes me, for three obvious 
writing ths reaſons, to declare the truth: in the firſt 
22 place, to confute my enemies; in the le- 


ſo devoted to the opinion of the Greeks, 1 


; bility of hiſtory ; to the inſult and diſgrace of men - 


have treated. 


The world abounds with people who are Abſurd parti 


in favour 

;reeks, 
that they conſider them as the only per- . "_ 
ſons worthy to be conſulted with re pett to the eredi- 


4 


nature; and alſo d 


Rook. I.] DEFENCE OF THE TEWISH ANTIOQUITIES. 
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E Mother nations whatever. Now Jon I am greatly celeſtia] and divine affairs, combine to own — Greek 
at o boniſned at the preſumption of theſe pretenders to If. that they derive their knowledge from the 

rang, knowiedge of antiquity, 'when they are equally I Egyptians and Chaldzans; and though what has 
'0 oppoſed by plain reaſon and indubitable fatt. In been committed to writing on theſe ſubjetts has been 
ters WM gaticr of hiſtory we ought not to be governed by the allowed the authority of antiquity, yet it is even to 
eſſhy mrivate opinion of any particular man, or body of this day a doubt, whether the perſons above-menti- 


nen, but by the internal evidence of the facts them- 
f pes, With regard to the Greeks, every thing 
Vi BM, non g them appears to me to be diſtinguiſhed by 
heair of novelty. Their buildings, their arts, their 
uus, arc but of late date; and even the uſe of hil- 
rr among them is but a very modern improve- 
nent, On the contrary, they themſ-lves acknow- 
euronen, ledlge that the Egyptians, Chaldzans and 
he beer. Phœnicians (not to mention the Jews), 
4th have kept regular periodical records, to 
emv"25 tranfimit-to poſterity the memorable acts 
of former times. Theſe were preſerved by means 
of monumental pillars and in{criptions, agreeable to 
the advice of the wilelt men among them; that the 
memory of their public tranſactions might not be 
oft, but faithfully recorded to after ages. It is hke- 
wiſe worthy of obſervation, that as theſe people lived 
in an open air and fine climate, their mountains 
were lels liable to moulder and decay: which was 
by no means the caſe with the Greeks, who neither 
wave orders for ſuch inſcriptiens, nor would their 
climate preſerve them. 
Origin 0! the It is very natural for thoſe who erett 
a new ſtates or ſogieties, to think themſelves 
perfet in the art of government. With regard to 
the Greeks, their ſkill of letters is of late date, nor 
are they at this preſent time arrived to a full degree 
of perfection in this ſcience. Reſpetting their anti- 
quity in this particular, themſelves pretend to no 
farther origin than the Phoenicians ; and conſider 
Cadmus as their firſt maſter; but neither in their 
temples, nor on their public regiſters, are they able 
o produce one authentic memorial of the period to 
which they pretend to allude. It is an acknowledged 
fact, that when it was debated if the uſe of letters was 
known at the time of the Trojan war, the queſtion 
was carried in the negative; and it was determined 
that no ſuch characters then exiſted. - Certain it is, 
that there is no Greek manuſcript now ex- 
tant written before the poem of Homer; 
and it is equally certain that the Trojan 
var was at an end before the writing of this poem. 
It will be likewiſe confeſſed, that Homer never com- 
mitted his poem to writing, but that it was ſung about 
as a ballad, in different places, till the people had 
learnt it by heart, and in proceſs of time copies 
were taken of it from the memory of the teciters; 
which clearly accounts for the number of errors and 
contradictions found in the firſt manuſcripts. 

With regard to Cadmus, the Mileſian, Acuſilaus, 
and other Grecians who were afterwards reputed 
hiſtorians, theſe exiſted but a little time before the 
The diſciples inroad made into Greece by the Per- 
no Gba. fans. Pherecides of Syros, Pythago- 
beg eden. TAS, and Thales, who were among the 
ed Up moſt ancient of their philoſophers on 
No. 20, 


N Homer's poem 
| the hrt Creek 
na uſer ipt. 


oned were the authors of the pieces alluded to. 
Is it not, then, aſtoniſhing that the 


. : . The Greek 
Greeks ſhould claim, not only the credit ot jncitted 
of having a ſuperior knowledge in antiqui- 3 ſuperior | 
ty, but ſhould arrogate to themſelves the i 34 -j on 


further credit of hiſtorical faith and can- 
dour, in preference to other men? Whercas, even 
from their own works, it 1s evident that their writings 
are rather founded on conjetture and opinion, than 
on matter of fact, and that every man indulges his 
own fancy in his writings : for their authors diſagree 
with each other, and relate to the public very incon- 
liſtent accounts of the ſame circumſtances. 
Many reaſons might be aſſigned for 
theſe variations among the Greek authors, 
it it were neceſſary to heſtow the proper 
attention to diſcover them: but the two 
points which I principally inſiſt on are, firſt, in not 
preſerving the memory of diſtinguiſhed actions, by 
a proper foundation of their hiſtory in records and 


Divided opi- 

ions among 

them account. 
tor. 


- memorials : for poſterity muſt be left uninformed 


without theſe monumental traditions : and ſecondly, 
I charge them with giving falſe accounts of the hiſtory 
of ancient times, where they are little liable to be 


contradicted. The mode of keeping public regiſters * 


bath been negletted, not only in the exterior parts of 
Greece, but even in Athens itſelf, where the people, 
with regard to their original, are diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of Earth-b:rn, and; pride themſelves above all 
other people, on account of their antiquity and learn- 
ing. It 1s generally acknowledged that Draco's 
penal laws preceded all their other writings, though 
they are not of much greater antiquity than the time 
of the tyrant Piſiſtrates. What then is to be ſaid with 
reſpect to the Arcadians, who received the uſe 
of letters later than any of their countrymen, 
and yet pretend to a precedence in point of anti- 


quity ? | 

Now as there was no valuable intelli- 
gence extant, for the inſtruction of thoſe 
who were deſirous to be well informed, or 
for the rectifying the errors of thoſe who 
might otherwiſe wilfully deviate from the line of 
rectitude; how was it poſſible but that their hiſtori- 
ans ſhould give contradictory accounts; eſpecially 
if we conſider that truth was leaſt of all their object, 
though they made perpetual profeſſions of a contrary 
nature? In fact, they wrote with a view to popular 
applauſe, and if they could but obtain the name of 
diſtinguiſhed orators, they were little ſolicitous forthe 
— of men. Some of them wrote from whim 
and caprice, totally diſregarding the truth of their 


The Gregk 
hiftorians + 
claſh with 
each other, 


recital: others were mere panegyriſts, and fought 


only the favour of perſons of eminence: while a 
third ſort prided themſelves in depreciating the per- 
ſons and writings of thoſe that preceded them; all of 
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which deviates intirely from the office and duty of 
an hiſtorian. 
Characteriſ- 


tics of genu- 
ine hiſtory. 


When a number of writers agree in the 
ſame thing, and concur as to the particu- 
lars of time and place, it is an infallible 
ſign that the hiſtory is genuine: but the Greeks have 
proved where the work lay, by their contradictions 
of each other. If the only conteſt between them and 
us was with regard to elegance of diction, we ſhould 
not deny them the precedence : but with regard to 
the antiquity, and matter of fatt, it is otherwiſe. 

It is known that the Egyptians and Ba- 


The Egvpti- b > 

ans and Baby. bylonians were anciently extremely exact 
** in noting their accounts and annals. 
cords, Among the Egyptians the care of this re- 


giſtering was committed to the prieſts, 
who were very 22 and careful in the diſcharge 
of this duty. The example of the Babylonians was 
followed by the Chaldæans; and the Phœnicians, 
on their incorporation with the Greeks, taught them 
the uſe of letters, and how far theſe were ſubſervient 
to the condutt of life, and the preſervation of public 
traditions. But as this is a matter confeſſed by all 
— it is unneceſſary that I ſhould ſay any thing 
arther of it in this place: wherefore I ſhall content 
myſelf with briefly obſerving that our predeceſſors 
took at leaſt as great, if not greater, care to ſecure 
this order and regulation, than any other people ; 
for the high-prieſts and prophets were charged with 
The Jewih this commiſſion, and the prattice hath 
annals noted been regularly kept up to the preſent 
down by ther. time; and, if 4 may be allowed to pro- 
Frophers, Pheſy, I dare preſume to ſay, it will ne- 
| ver fail; for care was originally taken in 
the choice of —— of diſtinguiſhed piety and vir- 
tue for the office of prieſt (excluſive of thoſe who 
were devoted to the ſervice of the altar), and a 
roviſion was made that the line of prieſthood 


ould not be contaminated by a mixture with any 


other family; for no 11 is qualified to execute the 
office of a prieſt except his mother be deſcended 
from the line of the prieſthood; wherefore, regard- 
leſs of riches or rank, the man who makes his pre- 
tenſions to the facerdotal office muſt produce a 
—_— of witnefles to prove his deſcent in a regular 
ne. 

Their cuſtom . Ibis is not only the caſe in Judæa but 
with reſpet in Egypt, Babylon, and all places 
$ pedigre throughout the carth, where our people 

marrlaze. are diſperſed; for our prieſts make it a 

int of conſcience not to marry with any but 
thoſe of their own tribes. When they are diſpoſed 
to wed, they ſend to Jeruſalem the name of the 
bride (by permiſſion of her father), with a draught 

her pedigree, properly atteſted. But in times 
of war (which have frequently happened), parti- 
cularly in the days of Antiochus Epiphanes, Pompey 
the Great, and Quintilius Varus, and likewiſe with- 
in our own memory; in theſe cafes, the turviving 
priefts ſupply and reform the old regiſters, and make 
new ones; and the women who remain are exa- 


- mined with the moſt exatt ſcrutiny. The prieſts are 
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per obedience to them, and, if neceſſary, to ſuffer 


never married to captives, leſt they ſhould contrag 
a foreign mixture; nor can there be a more con 
'vincing ary of their uprightneſs than that, for the 
ſpace of two thouſand years, the names of all our 
rieſts have ſtood upon record, from father to fon 
f among the pricſts any one be found to * 


5 
prevaricate, or depart from the truth, he Tony 7 
is depoſed from the exerciſe of his func- whopeui, bet 


tion, and forbidden to attend on the altar. . 
By theſe proceedings, we are undoubtedly and ug. 
avoidably in the right. Few perſons have been 
permitted to write; and we meet with no contradie. 
tions among thoſe that have written. With re ard 
to thoſe wonderful antiquities in the books of the 
* we do not ſo much account them hiſtory 
as divine revelation. ReſpeQing thoſe who have 
recorded the hiſtory of their own times, they are 
not many in number, and their accounts generally 
agree with each other. But let me proceed in my 
preſent taſk. 

I deem that there are no more than 


twenty-two books which we are bound to a at 
believe; and in theſe are contained the bigheteleea' — 
hiſtory of che world from its original to — — 
the prefent time. Of theſe twenty-two p 


books, five are employed in giving an account of 
the creation of the world, nd the generation of 
mankind. This hiſtory is continued to the death of 
Moſes, and comprehends a period of almoſt three 
har axe ears. hal 
ach of our prophets wrote the hiſtor g 

of the age in which he lived, from — —_— 
death of Mofes to the reign of Artax- wn their 
erxes, the ſon of Xerxes, and king of“ 
Perſia; and this hiſtory is contained in thirteen 
books; and the other four books conſiſt of divine 
hymns and precepts of morality. We have like- 
wiſe a regular ſeries of hiſtory, from the days of Ar- 
taxerxes to the preſent time, which we hold in great 
eſteem, but do not venerate it as we do the others, 
becauſe it is not authenticated and made ſacred by a 
continuation of the deſcent of the prophets. With 
reſpect to the other writings, we pay as yur. 
much regard to their contents as if we du dt 
had been eye-witnefſes of the circum- canonical 

ſtances related, for we know how long 

they have remained in the world, without any at- 
tempt to increaſe or abridge them, or even to di- 
guiſe or tranſpoſe them in any manner; and theſe 
writings we hold to be divine; we diſtinguiſh them 
by this epithet, and are taught from our earlieſt in- 
fancy to conſider them in that light, and pay a pro- 
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death in their defence, rather than forego opinions 
thus ſacredly impreſled. 

Numbers of our countrymen are at 
this time captives, ſuffering a variety of 
torments, ſtruggling with death in its 
moſt formidable ſhape, and contending in 
theatres with beaſts, and men ſtill more 


Superior zeal 
of the Jews, 
ſhewing their 
ſufferings for 
the preſerva« 
tion of their 
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and blaſpheme the God whom their anceſtors 
ped! Can it be faid that the Greeks have 
n equal proof of their faith and reſolu- 
don? Theſe people would refuſe to abide fuch 
lon mals in defence of all they hold moſt dear; but the 
att is, that they deem thofe things which ought to 
eh de held ſacred as mere matter of form; and their 
oi. WY bel hiſtorians are culpable in this particular. They 

fequently commence the writing of their hiſtories 
un. without any — of the facts to which they 
Yen WY laude, without conſulting thoſe who have been on 
the (pot, and parties in the actions; or, if they do 
zan conſult them, without crediting what they fay. 
the Wl very extraordinary hiſtories of our late wars have 
ory Wl been publiſhed by thoſe who were never near 
enough to the ſcene of action to form the lighteſt 


If, © 
worſhip 


ever gwen a 


ave 

are WY opinion of the matter of fact; but their plan has 
ally Wl been to compile a confuſed hiſtory, 2 from 
my report and partly from imagination, and then to aſ- 


ume the charafter of hiſtorians of the firſt cre- 
dit. 
Authenticity 
md faithtul- 
re of Jole- 
pus 35 «0 
hiſtorian, 


I have afted, however, in a very diffe- 
rent manner, for I have related nothing 
of which I had not either ocular de- 
monſtration, or other indubitable autho- 
rity; for I had ample opportunities of 
acquainting myſelf with the various tranſattions. I 
have been as faithful in the report of events as I 
vas accurate in the ſearch after facts. As long as 
the Jews were able to ſupport themſelves againſt the 
Romans, I had the honour of a command in Gali— 
tee; but it was at length my misfortune to be made 
captive, and carried to Veſpaſian and Titus. In 
this fituation, I was kept in chains, but was ſoon 
| permitted to make my obſervations on all that 
X aſſed; and not long afterwards obtained my li- 
ln ny; when the ſiege of Jeruſalem taking place, 
- WH 1 vent abroad with Titus from Alexandria. 

n I was now diligent in my remarks on all that 
) happened. I was well acquainted with all the mo- 
tions of the army, and was extremely careful to re- 
preſent every circumſtance exattly as it occurred. 
With regard to the fituation of the city, I was in- 
formed of it by priſoners and deſerters, as they 
were all under my particular direction and ma- 
nagement, by the abſolute command of the empe- 
ror. In fact, I took every proper opportunity of 
making written obſervations, and from thoſe obſer- 
vations my hiſtory is compiled. TE. 
Ney of the Having thus laid the foundation of my 
heb war work, when I returned to Rome I got 
vapiledat the aſſiſtance of ſome friends accomplith- 
E ed in the Greek language, and proceeded 
wich the hiſtory, in which I have paid ſo ſtrict an ad- 
herence to the rules of veracity, that I have no 


mony to my honour. 
mſhed, 1 preſented it to theſe illuſtrious perſons 
and after that to ſeveral noble Romans, who ha 
en commanders in the war. I fold other copies 
to ſeveral. of our own people who had a knowledge 
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doubt but even Veſpaſian and Titus will give teſti- |} 
As ſoon as my book was fi- 


of the Greek language; particularly to Julius, Ar- 
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chelaus, the accompliſhed Herod, and the moſt 


| diſtinguiſhed king Agrippa. Now all theſe univer- 


ſally applaud me, as having diſcharged the duty of a 


| faithful hiſtorian; whereas, they would certainly 
| have expoſed the impoſition, if, either through ig- 


norance or corruption, I had deviated from the 
truth. Yet many perſons treat me as if I qv 
had impoſed upon the world, by declaim- refutesthe es- 
ing only on trifling or abuſive circum. lamnies of bis 
ſtances; but theſe calumniators have not . 
reflected, that the man who pretends to relate the 
whole truth ſhould either do it on his own know- 
ledge or the information of thoſe on whom he can 
depend; and I have taken both theſe methods to 
render my work complete. 

As J have atted in the charatter of a n. 3 
RR I have, in the courſe of my pro- gerived from 
eſſion, extracted my Antiquities from the the beſt au- 
books of the holy ſcripture, and have de. 
arranged them in the moſt regular manner. With 
regard to the hiſtory of the war, I had an aftive 
ſhare in many parts of it, and was a ſpectator of 
other events; ſo that I was not a ſtranger to any 
thing that happened. How inlolent then is it in my 
enemies to pretend to doubt the veracity of my 
recitals! Admitting what they ſay, that they have 
ſeen the journals of Titus and Veſpaſian, how can 
this invalidate the truth of my hiſtory, which treats 
of matters to which the Roman generals muſt be 
perfect ſtrangers? * | 

It was but proper that I ſhould make this digreſ- 
ſion, to evince what kind of hiſtorians we ought 
to expect, if this humour ſhould prevail; but I 
think I have ſaid ſufficient to ſatisfy any reaſonable 
man that, in point of the credit and dignity of hif- 
tory, the Greeks ought even to yield to the Barba- 
rians. 
I muſt now addreſs myſelf to thoſe 
kind of people who infiſt that the Jews che Jews 
are mere moderns, and aſſign as a reaſon proved and 
for this, that we are not mentioned by #4. _ 
the Grecian hiſtorians. It will become me to quote 
authorities out of our own books, to expoſe that 
ill-founded malice by which our enemies are inſti- 
ated. With regard to the place of our habitation, 
it is in the midland country, and with reſpe to trade 
and voyages, they are circumſtances about which 
we never gave ourſelves any concern. Our cities 
are far removed from the fea, our foil»1s fruitful, 
and the lands are well cultivated. We devote our- 
ſelves much to the ſupport and education of our 
children, and deem it the moſt important buſineſs 
of our lives to take care that they are educated ina 
pious manner, and in ſtritt obedience to the laws of 
Exclufive of theſe cir- 


Antiquity of 


128 had for- 
cumſtances, we have a mode of living me iy no in- 
peculiar to ourſelves, from which alone 93 
we are well aſſured, that in ancient times 
we could not have had any intercourſe with the 
Greeks, as the Phœnicians, Ægyptians, and other 
people had, for the promotion of their mutual in- 
tereſt, by the advantages reſulting from trade, com- 
merce, 
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merce, and navigation. Our predeceſſors did not 
follow the — of other nations, by making in- 
curhons on their neighbours to increaſe their terri- 
tories; though they were by no means deficient in 
number or courage, to render themſelves formida- 
ble, if they had been diſpoſed to atts of this kind. 

The Greeks By the methods above-mentioned, the 
knowa to Phcenicians became known to the Greeks, 
other nations. and through theſe, the Egyptians, - and 
others who traded into Greece. Then the Medes 


and Perſians, having obtained the command of 


Aſia, the latter carried the war into Europe. The 


Greeks knew the Thracians from their neighbour- 


hood; the Scythians from their correſponding with 
thoſe who uſed the Pontus; and thus there could be 
no want of hiſtorians on the coaſt of the eaſtern and 
weſtern ſeas; but the inner parts of the country 
Were 1n a manner unknown to them for ſeveral ages. 
This was likewiſe the caſe in Europe; for after the 
Roman power and dignity had been eſtabliſhed by 
ſucceſhve conqueſts and triumphs, yet this mighty 
empire 1s not at all mentioned a Herodotus, Thu— 
cy 1 or any of the writers living at that time: 
and it was a long time before the Greeks obtained a 
knowledge of its exiſtence. 

What opinion ſhall we form of the wri- 


Detection of a . 

groſs error nn ters in general, when Ephorus, one of 
a celebrated the moſt diſtinguiſhed among them, could 
bitorian. commit ſuch an error as that J about 
to recite. Having undertaken to give al account 
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of the Gauls and Iberians, he repreſents the king. 
dom of Spain, and the whole continent on which t 
ſtands, only as a ſingle city; and thus mention; 
things that were never tranſacted or thought gf 
there, as the hiſtory of the place itſelf. Thus ig. 
norance ariſes from an endeavour. to reach truth à 
too great a diſtance; and in other inſtances from an 
aftectation of exceeding the truth. Can it, there. 
fore, afford any cauſe of lurpriſe, if people, who 
live as a ſort of ſtrangers in the world, and wholly 
detached from it, and under ſuch regulations as the 
Jews do, ſhould not afford any ſubjett for the hi. 
torical pen ? | 

Suppoſe, now, I ſhould turn the Greeks 
mode of reaſoning againſt themſelves, and 
deny their — ri poke books do 
not mention it? Would not this be deem- 
ed abſurd? And would not the Grecks appeal to 
their neighbours in juſtification of their claim? 1f 
this would.be right in them, it cannot be lets ſo with 
me. The principal witneſſes I ſhall uſe are the 
Egyptians and ' Phoenicians. No exceptions can be 
$4 404 to their. evidence, for the Egyptians are 
well known to be, our determined enemies; nor are 
the Phœnicians, particularly thoſe of Tyre, leſs ſo. 
The Chaldæans, however, form a different opinion 
of us. We were formerly in ſubjettion to them; 
and on the ſcore of affinity, as well as on account 
of our country, they mention us in the moſt reſpett- 
ful manner in their writings. 


The argument 
01 the Greeks 
r<torted on 
the mc tl. 


majority liſten more eagerly to the abu 


8 


PRESUME that I have already proved the anti- 

1 quity of our nation, on the teſtimony of ſeve- 
ral Phoenician, Chaldzan, and Egyptian hiſtori- 
ans, and ſome of the Greek writers: I proceed now 
moſt honoured Epaphroditus) to anſwer thoſe who 
ave attacked me perſonally, and particularly Api- 
on, the grammarian; though, in truth, ſuch a 
writer is ſcarcely worthy of regard. His narrations 
| are, in the higheſt degree, vulgar and 


The narra= fabulous; his writings are dull and ob- 
tions and wri- . . 
tings of Apion cure: he appears to be ignorant of his 
mean, fabu= ſubject, but is calumnious in every thing 
m and ob- that he advances: in fact, there is a mix- 


ture in his writings which prove that the 
author is illiberal, boiſterous, and troubleſome in 
the extreme. On reilettion, however, that fools 
abound in the world more than men of ſenſe, and 
are gratified with folly rather than with good ſenſe 
and found reaſon; conſidering, likewiſe, that the 

\S than the 


applauſe of their neighbours, I am tempted to take 
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up the pen of criticiſm, to chaſtiſe this arrogant 
man for his inſolence in preſuming to Judge in 
this affair; and I am encouraged to proceed, by 
the conſideration that the wood is generally gra- 
tified by ſeeing the miſchief arifing from calumny 
revert on the head of the calumniators. 

Apion's mode of writing is ſo obſcure, His confuſel 
and there is ſuch confuſion and contradic- and contradice 
tion in his narrations; that it is difficult to 7 + 
determine what he aims at. Sometimes he miſtakes 
the account of our anceſtors leaving Egypt, as hath 
been done by others, whom I have already refuted: 
at another time he attacks the Jews of Alexandria; 
and then the rites and ceremonies of our temple and 
worſhip become the objetts of his cenſure. 

I ſhall now only take notice of what Apion hath 
ſaid, particularly in his Egyptian hiſtory, book the 
third. He ſays, © Moſes was a native of Heliopolis, 
as I have been informed by the moſt ancient people 
reſident in that country within'my remembrance. In 
ancient times the inhabitants held their religious al- 

| | | ſemblies 
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ing. emblies in the open air, till Moſes, who was an adept 
bit the worſhip of his country, prevailed on the peo- 
ions WY pe to allemble in the houſes in the city, directing 


of hem always to pray with their faces towards the ſun. 
1g. in regard to the buildings, they were open at the 
hop, and conſiſted of pillars eretted on the figures of 
1 an baſons, with engravings thereon, and the ſhadow, 
ere. falling on the baſons, moved as the ſun moved,” _ 

who WW <... e. Thele are the romantic opinions of this 
ly 8 oats bis author: but I had rather leave the reſuta- 
the BW = tion of him to the writings of Moſes, than 
lil. WW .ndertake the taſk. Moſes relates nothing of pre- 


cribing ſuch forms as above mentioned at the firſt 
erecting the tabernacle ; nor doth he dirett poſterity 
o uſe them. Nor was Solomon (the founder of the 
emple at Jeruſalem) acquainted with any ſuch build- 
ng as is mentioned by Apion. 
He tells us, that old men informed him, 
ble relating that Moſes was a native of Heliopolis. 
» Moles Hence it ſhould ſeem, that being too 
young to know the fact, he inquired of his cotem- 
yoraries, who appear to have been well acquainted 
with him. How abſurd and ridiculous ! Apion could 
not diſcover the country of Homer or Pythagoras, 
though they lived comparatively in modern times. 
How happens then that he is ſo clear with regard to 
Moſes, who flouriſhed ages before them ; and this 
merely on the information of the old men ? : 
The hiſtorians equally diſagree reſpecting the time 
when Moſes conducted the lepers, lame, and blind, 
from Egypt. Manetho aſſerts that it was in the reign 
of Themolis, three hundred and ninety years before 
Danaus was baniſhed to Argos. Lyſimachus fays it 
was in the reign of Boccoris, which was ſeven hun- 
dred years before Molon ; and others calculate as 
their fancies ſuggeſt : but Apion, who pretends to 
the utmoſt exactneſs, fixes the time to the firſt year 
of the ſeventh olympiad, in which year he aflerts 
that Carthage was built. By this mention of Car- 
thage, he ſeems to expett to authenticate his compu- 
tation: but if he had reflected a moment, he would 
have feen that he was giving evidence againſt himſelf; 
particularly if he bad attended to the Phœnician re- 
cords; for that hiſtory makes it plain that Hiram 
lived full an hundred and fifty years before the 
building of Carthage, as hath been already proved 
from the Pheenician annals. Hiram had a ſingular 
attachment to- Solomon, and contributed great quan- 
ities of materials towards building the temple at Je- 
ruſalem. The fact is, that it was not till fix hundred 
and twelve years after the Jews left Egypt, that Solo- 
mon laid the foundations of the temple. _ 

With regard to the number of exiles, Apion con- 
curs with Lyſimachus in the erroneous account of one 
bundred and ten thouſand : but his account of the 
origin of the word Sabbath is amazingly ridiculous. 
He ſays, „The Jews having been ſix : thi on their 
Journey, were compelled to reſt on the ſeventh, be- 
Ing ſeized with ulcers and inflammations in the groin. 
Wren they had arrived in the country they now 
call Judza, they named their reſting-day the Sab- 
2 — from the Egyptian word Sabbatyrs, which ſigni- 
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fies, The diſeaſe of the groin.” Ho ſtrange it is 
that any man could write ſuch a heap of nonſenſe, 
and attempt to impoſe it on the world as authentic 
hiſtory! He repreſents/ one hundred and ten thou- 
ſand men, all afflicted with the fame diſeaſe! If theſe 
were lame and blind, as he aſſerts in another place, 
how was it poſhble for ſuch a diſtempered multitude 
to proſecute their journey through the deſert, even 
for a ſingle day? How improbable is it, I repeat, 
that ſuch an immenſe number of men ſhould be at 
once {truck with the ſame diſorder? The common 
courſe of nature could never occaſion this; and to 
ſay that it aroſe from chance would be an unpardon- 
able error. 

How ſtrange is Apion's idea of one hundred and 
ten thoufand diſeaſed perſons travelling to Judæa in 
ſix days only! And what a ſtory does he recount of 
Moſes going to the top of Mount Sinai, betwixt 
Egypt and Arabia, remaining there forty days, and 
delivering the law to the Jews on his deſcent! Two 

ucitions naturally ariſe here. How was it poſſible 
or ſuch an immenſe multitude to traverſe ſuch an 
enormous deſert in fix days? And how could they 
ſubſiſt forty, in a place where neither bread nor 
water was to be obtained? 

His obſervations reſpetting the ſenſe of \,;.... ac. 
the word Sabbath, are trifling in the high- nition of the 
eſt degree. There is no affinity between word Sabbath 
the meaning of the words Sabb» and Sabba. ivvlow. 
tum: the former, according to his explanation, ſigni- 
hes the Egyptian diſeaſe ; by the latter we underſtand 
the day that the Jews devote to reſt. . This may be 
conſidered as the fabulous appendix which Apion 
has given to the hiſtory of Moſes, and the account 
of the Jews' departure from Egypt, contrary to all 
hiſtorical truth. But it is not wonderful that a man 
ſhould traduce others, who contradis himſelf, His 
birth-place was Oaſis in Egypt; but this he diſclaims, 
to be deemed an Alexandrian ; which proves that he 
had no veneration for the Egyptians; and, indeed, 
by that name he diftinguiſhes all thoſe whom he 
wiſhes to calumniate : and for this reaſon, among 
others, he ſeeks to diſguiſe his extraction. They who 
are not aſhamed to avow their country, are anxious 
to aſſert their claim to it, and zealous in the ſupport 


= 


ol their rights and privileges. With regard to the 


Jews, the Egyptians ſometimes claim kindred with 
us, and then boaſt of the affinity ; and in inſtances 
where themſelves are reproached, they ſeem fond 
that we ſhould bear our part in the ſcandal. Apion, 
however, gives vent to all his malice againſt us, as 
if he ſought to pleaſe the Alexandrians for granting 
him the freedom of their city. He knew what a 
enmity there was at that time between the Alexanz 
drians and the Jews of that place; and though his 
pretenſion was to traduce only one kind of Jews, 
yet his rancour extends to the whole people of thar 
denomination. * * 
Let me aſk what crime he charges, with 
ſo much grimony, on the Alexandrian 


Unjuſt char- | 
ges againſt the 


_=_ ? He 1 that when the Jews came Jews of Alex. 
rom _ t 
5 


ey took up their habitati- 


Ons 
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ons on the coaſt, within reach of the tide, but not 
pear a port where a veſſel could ride. Is he not 
cenſurable for ſcandalizing ſo diſtinguiſhed a city, 
a city which he boaſted (though not with truth) to 
have been the place of his birth? For that diſtritt is 
a dependency on Alexandria, and allowed to be a 
convenient fituation. If the Jews forcibly took poſ- 
ſeſſion of it, and then held that poſſeſſion, they are 
to be applauded for the att. 

Alexander and. But the truth is, that the Jews were put 
others were in poſſeſſion of this place by Alexander 
benefa&ors to the Great, who allowed them privileges 
me Jews equal to the Macedonians. What would 
Apion ſay, if, inſtead of being eſtabliſhed in this 
royal city, they were permitted a reſidence at Necro- 
polis; and if their tribes are called Macedonians to 
this day ? It is a doubt whether Apion cver read the 
. epiſtles of Alexander, Ptolemy, the ſon of Lagus, 
and his ſucceſſors, kings of Egypt; with the inſcrip- 
tions engraven on the pillar at Alexandria, by 
Cæſar's order, to commemorate the privileges he 
ranted to the Jews. If he had read them, he muſt 
ve been a bad man to falſify his own knowledge ; 
if not, he has at once betrayed his malice and his ig- 
norance. 
They took 


their names 
fio u places 
tb which they 
were tranſl. 
planted, 


He is not leſs miſtaken in the aſtoniſh- 
ment he expreſles at the Jews taking the 
name of Alexandrians. It is common for 
colonies to take their names from the 
places of their firſt foundation, of which 
we have many inſtances. The Jews of Antioch bear 
the name of Antiochians, king Seleucus having 
made their anceſtors free of that city. The Jews of 
Epheſus are denominated Epheſians : and Ionians is 
the name given to thoſe of Ionia: and they are enti- 
tled to thoſe names by ancient grants. Favours of 
this kind Rome hath granted to whole nations and 
provinces, as well as to individuals. How elſe hap- 
pened it that the name of Romans was given to the 
ancient Iberians, Tuſc , and Sabines? Apion is 
unwilling to allow this benefit to other ple, and 
yet calls himſelf an Alexandrian. By this rule, no 
man born in Egypt ſhould aſſume the name of an 
Alexandrian ; for the Egyptians are, of all people, 
refuſed this liberty by the Romans. But our mali- 
cious writer, incapable of juſtifying his own claim 
8 privilege, traduces thoſe who have an honeſt 
title to it. 


Alexander's 
favourable 


opinion of 
them. 


Alexander accepted the aſſiſtance of the 
Jews in the building of this city ; not that 
he wanted hands; but that he was willing 
to ſhew the reliance he placed in their 
truth and honour, Hecatzus ſays, that Alexander 
bad ſuch regard for the loyalty and modeſty of the 
Jews, that he gave them the province of Samaria, free 
of taxes, excluſive of other gratifications. 

Cenfigence Ptolemy, the ſon of Lagus, ſucceeded 

placed inthe Alexander, and was not leſs pleaſed with 

the Alexandrian Jews, to whoſe care he 

committed all the fortreſſes in t; and 

treat faxed colonies of theſe people h Cyrene, 
4 3 
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| Jews. 


and the queen 
named Onias and Doſitheus. 


was adjuſted 


the ſame purpoſe; on which be was not only pre. 
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and other cities of Lybia, for his greater ment of them 
ſecurity, by his eceſu 

This Ptolemy was ſucceeded by Ptolemy Phila. 
delphus, who releaſed all the Jewiſh priſoners in the 
country, remitted their taxes and other debts: and 
was ſo zealouſly inclined to be inſtructed in our laws 
and cuſtoms, and in the holy ſcriptures, that he 
begged for interpreters to explain theſe matters to 
him. That no time might be loſt in ſuch a work, it 
was committed to the care of Demetrius Phalereus 
who was diſtinguiſhed for his knowledge and probity, 
and to Andreus and Ariſtzas, two captains of the 
king's guards. Now dit is unreaſonable to think that 
this veneration for the cuſtoms and laws of the Jews 
could ſubſiſt without a proportionable reſpect for 
their predeceſlors. But Apion muſt be unac. 
quainted with this part of hiſtory, if he did not 
know that all the Macedonian kings favoured the 


Ptolemy, named likewiſe Euergetes, a ty pu. 
having ſubdued Syria, did not worſhip lenny Euerge. 
the Egyptian gods, in acknowledgment * 
of his victory ; but ſacrificed after the Jewiſh man. 
ner; and returned thanks to God in the temple of 
Jeruſalem. ; 

The whole weight of the government and by Pte. 
was committed, by Ptolemy Philometer, lemy Phils. 
leopatra, to two Jews, Wer, e. 
( Apion ſeeks to cen. 
ſure their condutt ; whereas his thanks were due to 
them for preſerving Alexandria, of which he pre- 
tended to be a citizen: for when a rebellion pre. 
vailed in Egypt, and the place was nearly loſt, all 
y the condutt of theſe Jews. Apion 
ſays, that ſoon after this the place was entered by 
Onias, with a ſmall army; Thermus, the Roman 
ambaſſador, being preſent : but he ſays no more of 
this affair; though the attion was undoubtedly a 
very brave one. 

Ptolemy Philometer was ſucceeded by 
his ſon Ptolemy Phiſcon, who marched 


The war made 
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| by Prolemy 

from Cyrene, to drive Cleopatra, and the Phiſcon ou 
king's ſons, from Egypt, and aſſume the Sad ae | 
government, Hereupon Onias made war up arms to | 

defend her, 


on Phiſcon, in favour of Cleopatra, to de- 
fend the rights of 2 at all events: but never 
happened a more ſingular inſtance of the divine 
— and juſtice than on this occaſion : for Ptolemy 
eing ready to engage in battle with Onias, he gave 
orders that the Jews of Alexandria, of both ſexes, 
and all ages, ſhould be ſtripped, bound, and thrown 
to the elephants, that they might -be trampled to 
death ; the beafts having been previouſly intoxicated, 
to inflame their rage: but, moſt unex- Oc... 
pettedly, the elephants touched not the —— 
Jews, but deſtroyed numbers of the beſt Providence in 
friends of Ptolemy, to whom, at this mo- 3 
ment, appeared a horrid figure, com- 
manding him to ceaſe perſecuting the Jews. Ptole- 
my's favourite miſtreſs likewiſe Tapplicated him to 


Val 


— 

en railed upon to comply, but repented of all the eru- 
eder I cles which he had either perpetrated or intended. 
ila. WH This fact is ſo well known, that an annual feſtival in 
the WI memory of their eſcape, is to this day kept by the 
and ews of Alexandria; yet ſuch 1s the antipathy of 
aws Apion to every thing generous, that he cenlures the 


| be jens for engaging in this war againſt Phiſcon, where- 
15 he ought to have extolled that ſenſe of juſtice 
vhich inſpired them. 


= The laſt Cleopatra who reigned in Alex- 


ity though au in- 

5 peo d, count of her ingratitude to the Jews, in- 
hat ny ſtcad of his reproaching her lewd life and 
_ Api. conduct; her inhdelity to the beſt of huſ- 
for bands; her treachery to the Romans, and her impe- 
ac- nal benefattors; her cauſing her innocent filter 
10t Arſinoe to be put to death in the temple ; the perfi- 
the WH dious murder of her brother; the rifling the temples 


of the gods, and the ſepulchres of her anceſtors ; and 
her . againſt the adopted ſon and ſucceſſor 
of the firſt Cæſar, from whole bounty ſhe had re- 
ceived her kingdom. Nor is this all: Cleopatra's 
charms and faſcinations rendered Antony a traitor 
to his friends and 1 ſhe dethroned ſome 
princes, and made others the inſtruments to propa- 
gate their vices. | 
It will be now proper to remark on the 
ter vile cn. meanneſs of ſpirit evinced by this Cleo- 
1 patra, who, at the naval battle of Actium, 
deſerted even her beloved Antony (the father of 
many of her children), whom ſhe compelled to for- 
ſeit his honour, quit his forces, and follow her. 
What conduct could be more worthy of cenſure ? 
When Cæſar took Alexandria, ſhe was ſo — 
that ſhe prided herſelf on her barbarities; an 
thought if ſhe could have killed all the Jews with 
her own hands, ſhe ſhould have been recompenſed 
for the loſs of the city. If, as Apion reports, corn 
was refuſed to the Jews, during the time of famine, 
by Cleopatra, this writer could have no reaſon to 
atign this as a diſgrace to us. But the evil deeds 
of —— have been rewarded. 
The Jews, in their juſtification, may 
> rae appeal to the emperor himſelf, to the 
zalingtoCa- teſtimonials of Auguſtus Cæſar, and the 


laſtances of 


r wr, and the public decrees of the ſenate of Rome; 
e . which will furniſh united teſtimony of 
7 the firm faith and allegiance they have 
5 aways borne to the empire, and particularly in the 


, Egyptian war. Theſe are the authorities that Apion 
ſhould have conſulted, if he meant to have done jul- 
lice to the Jews. He ought to have taken the opinion 
| of Alexander, the Ptolemies, and all the moſt diſtin- 
zuſhed Roman emperors, as well as of the. ſenate. 
It was owing to a ſeaſon of ſcarcity, and not to any 
| fault of the Jews, that Germanicus could not ſupply 
all the Alexandrians with corn. The affection of 
the emperors towards the Alexandrian Jews was 
never doubted : wheat was granted to them in com- 
mon with their neighbours : they had ample credit at 
all times, having the command of the river, and 
other paſſes of conſequence; in fakt, they were 


andria, is celebrated by Apion, on ac- 
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with which it is granted. It ma 
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truſted more than other people, in ſtations and affairs 
of importance. *. 

Apion aſks, If the Jews are citizens of neply to 
Alexandria, why they do not embrace the Apion's ob- 
ſame religion; and worſhip the ſame gods 
as their fellow citizens? To anſwer his queſtion b 
a ſimilar one, How happens it that the Egyptians dif- 
fer in opinion reſpecting the mode of worſhip ? Shall 
we doubt their being men, becauſe in an unnatural 
manner they breed up beaſts, and then worſhip 
them? The Jews, on the contrary, live in harmony. 
Now if the Egyptians are divided in ſentiment, ought 
they to wonder that the Alexandrian Jews, who came 
from anether country, ſhould adhere to their old 
laws, though totally diſſimilar from theirs ? - 

Apion imputes all the factions in the ſtate 1a 
to the diviſions reſpecting matters of reli- clearsthe 

ion between the Alexandrian Jews, and Jews of Alex- 
the old inhabitants. If this were true of the b d . 
Alexandrian Jews, why not of all the Jews thor of the 
in other places: fince wherever we are f{*ditionitere, 
diſperſed, there is an uniformity in our conduct? 
They who attend to the nature of theſe commotions, 
will find that they were excited by perſons of Apion's 
diſpoſition : ſince, while the Greeks and Macedoni- 
ans reſided in this city, the Jews exerciſed their re- 
ligion unmoleſted, and the people in general lived in 
harmony: whereas, on the increaſe of the Egyptian 
the times grew more tumultuous. The Jews, in al 
variations, remained the fame ; while the others, 
leſs conſonant than the Macedonians, leſs prudent 
than the Greeks, made all the diſturbance ; being 
previouſly irritated by the averhon they had to the 
Jews, and inſtigated mane ill example of the Egyp- 
tians. Theſe people, I ſay, were the authors of our 
confuſion; and we are blamed for the crime of the 
very perſons who accuſe us. We are likewiſe treated 
by Apion as ſtrangers, though undoubtedly inveſted 
with all the rights of freemen; while our adverſaries 
pretend to be citizens, without the ſhadow-of a title 
to ſupport their claim. Hiſtory does not inform us 
that the princes of ancient times, or the later em- 
perors, granted freedom to the Egyptians : whereas 
Alexander the Great was the firſt who beſtowed that 
favour on us, and his grants have been extended by 
future monarchs : and fince their time the Romans 
have continued and confirmed them. 

The Jews are likewiſe cenſured by 
Apion for not erecting ſtatues in honour 
of the emperors; as if they could not 
have noticed this circumſtance without 
his interpoſition. Inſtead of reflettingon 
us, he ought rather to have extolled the wur of the 
Romans, for permitting their ſubje&s to . 
enjoy their own religion, without demanding of 
them ſuch honours as they could not diſcharge con- 
ſiſtent with the rights of conſcience. The value of 
obligation is enhanced by the unſolicited freedom 

be ſaid, that it is 
common, gmong the Greeks and other people; to 

hold in high eſtimation the pictures or images 
their parents, children, ſervants, and even ſtran- 
gers; 


up images and 
ſtatues in ho- 
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gers: and ſhall not an equal degree of reſpett be 
paid to their ſovereigns? To this F reply, that the 
caſe with us is different, having reſpect to our ve- 
nerable law-giver, who hath poſitively enjoined us 
not to uſe images of the likenels of any thing, animate 
or inanimate. This he could not have done with a 
view to — — from the dignity of the Roman 
empire; but ſingly to forbid the bodily repreſenta- 
tion of a God inviſible and incomprehenfible. But 
we are not forbid a veneration for good men, next 
to the Deity. We pray for the emperors and people 
of Rome; and, at the public expence, offer daily 
ſacrifices for their — but this we do not 
for any other people. 

I thought proper to ſay thus much reſpetting the 
extravagancies of Apion concerning Alexandria. I 
am aſtoniſhed at the preſumption of Poſidonius and 
Apollomus Molon, who furniſhed materials for the 
work, and charge our people with worſhipping gods 
different from hoſe of other people. I forbear to 
remark on the ridiculous {tories propagated on this 
ſubject, which even tend to ridicu e our temple. 
A wilful falſity on any occaſion is an atrocious 
crime; but this crime is aggravated when it tends to 
{candalize a temple, univerſally celebrated for the 
regularity of devotion therein ſolemniſed. 

Ablon's tn Apion ſays that, In this place was 
culous flory of the head of an aſs, wrought in gold, of 
the als 's head. jmmenſe value, which was worſhipped by 
the Jews, and was a deity correſponding with their 
religion: it was lodged in the treaſury, and when 
that place was rifled, it was found, and carried off by 
Antiochus Epiphanes.” If this ſtory were true, it 
comes with an ill grace from an Egyptian: for an aſs 
is no more diſgraceful than a goat, or weazle, or 
other beaſts worſhipped by the Egyptians: but it is 
ſtrange that any man could affect to believe fo ridi- 
culous a ſtory. - The Jews have ever governed them- 
{elves by the ſame laws and cuſtoms : and though Je- 
ruſalem and its temple ! fallen into the hands of 
enemies, as Theos, Ponpey, Craſſus, and Titus 


Czſar, yet nothing was cver ſaid of this aſs's head 


before, or of any thing extraordinary, but evidences 
of real picty. 
A. Antiochus, in his plunder of the tem- 
cenſured; and ple, acted not as an open enemy, but as a 
2 a 4 aithleſs friend and traitor, who, being in 
US oicredie, Want of money, {upplicd himſelf by rob- 
= bery. There are, however, a number of 
hiſtorians who do juſtice to our caule; as Polybius, 
Strabo, Nicolaus, Timagenes, Caſtor, and Apollo- 
dorus, who agree that Antiochus, urged by his neceſ- 
fities, violated his faith with the Jews, and plundered 
their temple of a vaſt quantity of gold and ſilver. 
Now Apion would have conſidered theſe circum— 
ſtances, if he had not been as ſtupid as an aſs, and as 
impudent as a dog, two of the Egyptian gods; but 
we venerate not our aſſes, as thoſe people do their 
aſps and crocodiles : for they hold that if a perſon is 
{ſtung to death by one, or devoured by thaggther, he 
inſtantly takes Lin reſidence with the gods. We 
think of aſſes as other men of ſenſe do: we employ 


— —„—-ᷣ— . 


them in laborious offices: but if they diſobey us, of 
tread down our corn, we puniſh them with ſtripes. 
Apion argues againſt the juſtneſs of ,, _ 
our laws, our mode of worſhip, and the 22 of 
truth of our religion; that we are reduced lese. 
to a ſtate of ſervitude and oppreſſion ; gag ne 
that our city, formerly free and powerful, rity of 4," 
is now. under {ubjettion to the Romans, ce 
I would aſk what people are able to contend with the 
Roman power? who but Apion would argue az if 
dominion were entailed? Government and ſubjcion 
are alternate. The Egyptians alone pretend to he 
free from obedience to the governors of Europe and 
Alia; and this is founded on the gratitude of the Wo 
ſtrange gods, who fled to their country for ſandtu. e 
ary, and a{lumed the ſhape of beaſts. How ridicy. 
lous this, from a people who have been always flaves Fi 
at home or abroad! The Egyptians have frequently ie 
ſubmitted to the Perſians, who have raſed their n. 
cities, plundered their temples, deſtroyed their idol by 
gods, and ridiculed their religion. I would no Wc, 
write in Apion's manner, reproaching people for 


their misfortunes. The Lacedæmonians were al. WW” 


ways brave, and the Athenians diſtinguiſhed by 


their piety; yet neither valour nor religion could b 


protect them from the viciſſitudes of war. Crœſus, a1 
one of the beſt of kings, was deplorably miſerable; Wl p 
the tower of Athens, the temples of Epheſus and a 


Delphi, and many other diſtinguiſhed places have 8 

been laid in aſhes; but the crime of deeds like theſe b 

reſts with thole who commit, not with thoſe who ſuf. i 

fer them: but Apion has diſcovered a new mode of | 

crimination, without recollecting how far Egypt 7 

might be concerned: but he was at this time ſo vam 

of Scloſtris being king of Egypt, that he ſcarcely ; 

knew what he wrote. If the Jews were diſpoſed to | 

vanity, they might boaſt of their kings, David and 

Solomon, and recite the hiltory of princes and na- 

tions ſubdued by their valour. But let us adhere to 

our ſubject. The Egyptians were originally ſlaves 

to the Perſians, and other princes of Aſia, and then 

to the Macedonians. At this time the.Jews lived in 

freedom, and commanded the adjacent cities, dur- 

ing one hundred and twenty years; even to the 

time of Pompey the Great. At length, when the 

Romans had ſubdued the ſeveral kings they con- 

tended with, they treated our anceſtors as friends 

and allies, in conſideration of their fidelity and cou- 

rage:. but Apion pretends to be unacquainted with 

theſe circumſtances, otherwiſe ſo well known. 

This writer inſinuates that we are an e ten 

obſcure and ignorant people. The obſcure and 

Jews (lays he) have no men among them ignorant peo» 

diſtinguiſhed by arts, ſciences, or the 

wiſdom requiſite for political government; like So- 

crates, Zeno, Cleanthes, and others.” Apion even 

mentions himſelf as a man of eminence, and con- 

gratulates Alexandria on poſſeſſing ſo reſpettable a 

citizen. But Apion's character is ſo notorious for 

his impure life, that Alexandria is by no means to 

be envied the having ſo illuſtrious a freeman. With 

regard to the contelt.-between the two nations, which 
poſſelles 


l. 


- 
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ſeſſes moſt men of learning, the reader — — 
Micfhed by conſulting our Antiquities, Reſpetting 
ve ſcandal yet unanſwered, we refer to Apion's 
uritings, Which actually accuſe the other Egyptians 


jmſclt. | 
be He pretends to be greatly offended at 


ces of 8 
— our cuſtomary ſacrifice of beaſts, and 
ated. our abſtaining from eating ſwine's fleſh; 


and perfectly ridicules our ceremony of circumci- 
fon. With regard to killing beaſts, it is practiſed 
by the world in general, as well as by us. Reſpett- 
ing our ſacrifices, he unavoidably diſcovers himſelf 
to be an Egyptian; for a Greek or Macedonian 
would not have objedted to this circumſtance, as 
they offer whole hecatombs to their gods: nor in this 
b there any danger of deſtroying the ſpecies, as 
Apion affetts to dread: on the contrary, were the 
Egyptian cuſtom general, men would leſs abound 
than wild beaſts, for thele are the gods worſhipped 
by that people. : | 
we cutoms Were Apion aſked which of the Egyp- 
de Eee tians he thought the wiſeſt and beſt men, 
— he would, doubtleſs, reply, the prieſts, 
aith thoſe of Who are charged, by tradition from 
be Jews. their ancient kings, to worſhip the gods, 
and apply to the {ſtudy of wiſdom. Now theſe 
prieſts are circumciſed, abſtain from ſwine's fleſh, 
and join not in facrihce with the other Egyptians. 
So that Apion, inſtead of gratifying the Egyptians 
by abuſing us, has rather defamed them by an indi- 
ret charge of practiſing the ceremomes he cenlures 
in the Jews. Herodotus lays, that they alſo adviſe 
and encourage circumciſion: and it appears to me, 
that Apion was juſtly puniſhed for his virulence 
againſt the laws 8 country. Being adviſed to be 
Path of Api. CIrcumciſed, the wound putritied, and he 
u. died in torments not to be deſcribed. 
May this be a warning to thoſe who, like Apion, 
forego the duties of a good life, and employ their 
abilities in abuſing others. Thus ended the life of 
Apion; and I ſhall now draw this book to a con- 
cluſion. 

But ſince Apollonius Molon, Lyſima- 


Defence of p 
Makes and his Chus, and other writers, have, with the 
— utmoſt folly, rellected on our great law- 


giver Moſes, whom they repreſent as an impoſtor 
and magician, and deſcribe his laws as of pernicious 


tendency, it may not be improper to give ſome par- 
ticular account of our converſation = overnment ; 
and I hope to make it evident that the laws* framed 
by Moſes excel all others, in their tendency to ad- 
vance the general good of mankind, by the promo- 
ton of piety, juſtice, charity, induſtry, and all the 
other virtues, even thoſe which lead to the contempt 
of death: never, I repeat it, were laws ſo framed, 


1 — 


* The Jews have a feaſt, called “ the Feaſt of Joy for the Law,” 
It is purely of rabbinical inſtitution, and celebrated on the day after 
the Feaſt of Detention, which ſucceeds immediately after that of 
Tabernacles, The Jews divide the books of Moſes into 5 2 ſections, 


and on, every ſabbath read a ſection, but they begin the reading on 


O. 20, 


— . 
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if they were — conſidered. I mean not to write a 
panegyric on our forefathers, but to aſſert the truth, 


in dehance of the arts of detrattion. 


+ < —> - + - 


he aſſerts that we are atheiſts, and obnoxi- 


Apollonius does not, like Apion, abuſe 
us in a regular diſcourſe; but feeks every 
occaſion to miſrepreſent us: at one time 


ous to God and man: then he repreſents 


— — — — 


us as cowards; and the next charge againſt us is, 
that we are preſumptuous, fool-hardy, and more ig- 
norant than the moſt illiterate barbarians; for the 


Jews, he lays, never were the authors of any inven- 


— — 


tions for the benefit of mankind. Now theſe mali- 
cious aſſertions are at once confuted, by a retroſpet̃t 


to the laws by which we are governed, and the regu- 
larity with which we conform our lives to thoſe 


laws. If, then, we are compelled, by way of juſtify- 
ing ourſelves, to develope the faults of other politi- 
cal inſtitutions, they who have provoked us to make 
the diſagrecable compariſon muſt reſt content with 
the odium which the defence of ourſelves makes 
neceſlary. 


In this caſe two e nr things are to Nature of 
be conſidered. In the firſt place, whe- 2 
AWS. 


ther our laws are valuable in themſelves; 
and in the ſecond, whether we ſtrictly ob- them, conſi- 

ſerve them. If the former be denied, we %:<d. 

can caſily prove the fact by quotations from our 
laws; — the ſecond point is ſo obvious, that it will 
not admit of a doubt. But let us conſider this mat- 
ter farther. It is indiſputable that they who, through 
their benevolence, firſt framed our laws for the pro- 

motion of good order, are worthier characters than 

they who hve in defiance of all order; though they 

boaſt of their antiquity, and are ambitious of teach- 

ing others how to att, rather than imitate the good 

actions of others. This will be allowed: and it 1s 

the duty of the law-giver to enati ſuch laws as by 
their own excellence prove their tendency to pro- 

mote the public welfare: on the contrary, it is the 

duty of the people to adhere to ſuch laws, in defiance 

of all danger and diſcouragement. 

In 2 of antiquity our law-giver has Mots the firſt 
an indiſputed precedence to all others: |*giflator. > 
for Lycurgus, Solon, Zaleucus of Locris, and the- 
other diſtinguiſhed Greeks fo boaſted of, are mere 
moderns in reſpect to Moles. In ancient times the 
name of. law was unheard of, and even Homer 
wanted a word by which to exprels it. In thoſe 
times the People were not governed by any written 
law, but by the ſole command of kings, who iſſued ' 
their orders as exigencies required. Even his ene- 
mies grant the precedence to our law-giver, who 
gave wonderful proofs of his abilities in council and 
government. He firſt compoled a body of laws 

admirably 


obſervance of 


YA 


this feaſt ; and on this feaſt the reading is finiſhed, and begun again ; 

and the feaſt itſelf 15 a time of rejoicing in the goodneſs of God, who 

hath permitted them to paſs another year in the reading and ſtudy of 
the Law. . | 

In — g they repair to the ſy nagogue; where, gfter cer- 

5 | ; tain 
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admirably calculated for the government of life; and 
then prevailed on the people to accept, and declare 
they would pay obedience to them. But the attions 
of this man are the belt teſt of his merit. 
Ks Nin nas When many thouſands of our anceſtors 
wiſdomasa marched out of Egypt, to the land which 
general and God had allotted them, through a ſandy 
countettor- deſert deſtitute of water, and were fre- 
quently. attacked by enemies, againſt whom they 
were obliged to defend themſelves and families, our 
reat law-giver was their guide through every dif- 
culty; atting at once as a general, a counſellor, 
and protettor. His modeſty was ſo ſingular, that 
though the whole multitude were abſolutely at his 
command, he never made the leaſt unreaſonable uſe 
of the power that was veſted in him; and in inſtances 
where others would have tyrannizcd, or attcd licen- 
tiouſly, Moſes made a point of walking in the fear 
of God, and by his example encouraged others in 
atts of piety and moral honeſty, as moſt conducive 
to their welfare: and he alſo improved every occur- 
rence to their advantage. 

In all things Moſes followed the com- 
mands of God, aflured that he was then 
atting right; and he laboured to pro- 
mote the ſame conduct in others. 'No- 
thing is ſo effectual a check to irregular actions, as 
tke conſideration that we are perpctually obſerved 
by an all-ſeeing God. Our law-giver was by no 
means a magician, as he hath been repreſented: but 
rather reſembled the character of Minos, and others 
who are ſaid to have been among the Greeks. Some 
aſcribe the origin of the Greeks laws to Jupiter, 
others to Apollo, or the Delphian oracle. Whether 
the authors of theſe accounts credited them. is doubt- 
ful: but the excellence of theſe laws will be beſt 
judged of by a compariſon; to which we now 
proceed. 
The ſewim 
laws compar- 
ed with thoſe 


of other nati- 
ons. 


Moſes receiv- 
ed hi- com- 
mands trom 
Cad 


Different nations have their different 
laws and m© of government. Single 
perſons have the management of ſome go- 
vernments; the people, of others: but our 
. Jaw-giver avoided both theſe extremes, 
and formed what he denominates a divine common- 
wealth, of which, God is the head, who is to be wor- 
ſhipped as the diſpenſer of all good, and the fountain 
of all authority. To him we have recourſe in all 
diſtreſs; he hears our prayers, and knows our inmoſt 
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tain prayers pronounced by the chaſſan i. e. reader or cha e 
bring out all the books of the Law, — . — them, in . wx 
ceſſion, about the pulpit; offering up at the ſame time certain pray- 
ers. This done, all the books are carried back 2.0 Jaid up again in 
the ark, excepting three; out of which is gen read due faith | 
ſection in the courſe of reading the Law - 1 * whi BY 
the firſt ſeQtion, in the ſame courſe, * . 1 - . eue K. hack : = 
_—__ 1 bir, or he who diſmiſſes the aſſembly, 

uding verſes SAY erſe the 2cth) of the 29th 
chapter of Numbers, conc- 1 off $ = vere ihe 3510) of 06 29 
Tov are taught, that ay, 4 


. Nat che laſt and firſt ſei aw are read 
on this fcaſt, to the e A the deyil may ——— to the 
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thoughts. Moſes delivers the doQrine ,,.. 
of one God, uncreated, eternal, unchange- we py." 
able, infinitely glorious, and incompre. Being, 
henſihle, but through his works. This does not jj 
correſpond with what the more celebrated of th, 
Grecian philoſophers have revealed by the mere 
light of nature: for they are almoſt unanimous in 
opinion as to the majeſty and excellence of ths 
Deity. Pythagoras, Anexagoras, Plato, and the 
Stoics, are nearly of the ſame ſentiment on this ſyh. 
ject; but the people in general —_ ſuperſtitiouſi 
pre poſſeſſed againſt theſe opinions, the philoſophers 
could not uſe their own freedom in promulgating 
them. Ourlaw-giver was diſtinguiſhed by Mee tiny 
making his precepts the rule of his con- be ute 
duct, which has confirmed the preſent age, and vill 
eſtabliſh poſterity in belief of the truths he delivered. 
He made it his general rule, that the public good 
ſhould be the _ of all the laws he inſtituted. He 
conſtantly inculcated that the worſhip of God waz 
only one part of the duty of a good man; and that 
the other parts conſiſted in fortitude, juſtice, and 
univerſal benevolence. Thus his precepts tended 
to the advancement of piety, and the glory of God; 
circumſtances to which he paid a rigid attention, 
Reſpetting religion and moral condutt 
he aflociated theory with practice, in 
which other law-givers are 1 de- 
ficient. The inhabitants of Lacedæmon 
and Crete were inſtructed in morals, 


His ſuperior 
exce eu. 
bove other 
law-givers, 
and Meteln 
it conſiſt,. 


though not regularly: whercas, the Athenians, and 
moſt other Greeks, had laws adapted for all occaſi- 
ons, to which they frequently paid too little obedi. 
ence. Our law-giver attended to the cultivation of 
our morals, while he gave written Jaws to operate 
on all emergencies. He gives us directions what 
food to eat, and what to abſtain from, and with 
whom we are to feed; and commands that all per- 
ſons, indiſcriminately, ſhall follow the ſame rule, 
He regulates our labour and reſt, ſo that every one 
may know his duty: we conſider the law as the 
command of a maſter, and know that wilful offend- 
ers againſt it are puniſhed, If we tranſgreſled our 
laws, we ſhould be inexcuſable: for we not only hear 
them read once or twice; hut are ſtrictly commanded 
to abſtain from all other buſineſs, and aſſemble 
weekly, in full congregation, to hear the law, read, 
and learn it by heart; which was never enjoined by 
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ö ; Fay, © O Lord of the world, the ſews have indeed 
8 of the book of the Law, but they will not read 
it again. While all the books of the Law are out of the ark, 
wax candſe is placed in it; for the ark is never to be — 
empty: and ælighted candle is put in the place of the books, 2 
it bl ſaid (Prov. vi. 23.) The commandment is a lamp; an 
Law is-light.” 


ples, nuts, and other fruit, are on this feaſt, thrown in 


y to the boys, that they likewiſe may have ſomerhing to 
— Jon as the boys ſcramble for them, it is often ſeen t — 
— mirth is ſpoiled by che frays which happen in that general c 
tention for the fruit, 
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ather law-givers. People in general, fo far from 
conforming to the laws of their country, are even 
acquainted with them; and having committed an 
offence, frequently enquire what law they have 
broken. This is even the caſe among perſons o 
vtinction, who confeſs their ignorance, by aſking 
advice of council : but our people know the laws as 
readily as their own names; being taught them from 
heir earlieſt infancy. Thus being certain of detec- 
non and puniſhment, they are more cautious of of- 


ſending. 


[rity of ſen- 


From this it ariſes that we are fo una- 
Mens a. nimous In ſentiment. We entertain the 
nung the lame 1deas of God; our worſhip, our 
* lives and manners, are the ſame. Thus 
ve differ from every other people, who entertain 
various opinions of the ſame God. This is not only 
the caſe with the vulgar, who talk at random, but 
even with the philoſophers, ſome of whom deny the 
divinity of God, and others his providence, by the 
nfnuation of the equality of all men, who ſhould 
pollels all things in common. On the contrary, we 
iy that all things are directed by God, and that our 


whole lives ſhould be devoted to his ſervice: and, 


even our wives and children are of the ſame ſenti- 
ment. 

I would now advert to that reflection, 
that we are void of induſtry or genius in 
arts or letters; whereas men of ſpirit re- 
fine on the cuſtom of their anceſtors. 
We make it a point of conſcience to adhere in all 
things to the eſtabliſhment of antient times, thinking 
their antiquity a mark of their virtue, and that ne1- 
ther time nor arguments will deſtroy them. The 
who believe the divine authority of our laws, will 
think themſelves bound to hold them ſacred. Who 
ſhall preſume to remove the foundations laid by God, 
or attempt to amend them by an intermixture of the 
laws of other governments? Can any conſtitution be 
ſo firm, as that of which the King of kings bath been 
Quilifcationsn the author? Our prieſts are qualified for 
«pres. tneir reſpettive ſervices, and are all ſub- 
ject to the power of the high-prieſt. Our law-giver 
did not promote them to gratify their ambition, or 
advance their intereſt, but becauſe they had given 
proof of their piety, wiſdom, and temperance; and 
the care of religion and God's worſhip is committed 
to them. They are judges in — diſputes, 
and have power to puniſh the aggreſſor. What 
form of government can be more venerable than 
ours? How can we honour the Deity more than by 
devoting our lives to his ſervice, under the direc- 
ton of his prieſts? The ſolemn dignity of our devo- 
uon makes every day appear a felliva Other peo- 
le are fatigued by the celebration of their ſacrifices 
ut for a few days; yet we are ſtill happy in the per- 
formance of our dutics, though ſo many ages have 
elapſed ſince their firſt inſtitution. 


Adherence of 
e * to 
intie t elta - 

d iſhnents. 


Opinion of One of the moſt acknowledged 1 
ng of our religion is, that God 1s. all in all; 
8 8 


ſelf.ſufficient, happy, perſect; the begin- 
ung, midſt, and end of all things; that all his works 
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are glorious; that his power and greatneſs are 
— obvious and incomprehenſible; that man 
can neither expreſs or conceive any thing to re- 
ſemble the Divine Majeſty. We hold him to be 
incomprehenſibly excellent in all his attributes, and 
that, being a ſpirit, he is inviſible. But we are 
ermitted to contemplate him in his works; as in the 
lieht, the heavens, carth, ſun, moon, rivers, ſea, 
animals, plants, &c. All theſe were created by 
God, without labour, and without aſſiſtance. They 
are the effect of his will, and the creatures of his 
word; which powerful word gave birth to all — 
and pronounced them good. We ſeek to adore this 
almighty God by the practice of yirtue. 
It appears to us, that as there 1s but 
one God and one world, there ſhould be 
but one temple; for the Deity delights 
in order and unanimity. Daily devo- 
tions are offered in this temple by the prieſts, the 
chief of whom performs the ſacrifices, orders due 
obedience to the laws, hears cauſes, and puniſhes 
the violators of the law. We hold that appealin 
from the judgment of God is not more crimi 
than diſputing the authority of the prieſt. 
When we cat the fleſh of ſacrifices, we 


Unity of the 
Gadhead, and 
uniformity of 
his worſhip. 


: : Temperance 
are careful not to indulge in gluttony; enjeined, and 
conſidering that God is the friend of fo- ne 
briety and temperance, and the enemy qyriy. 


of all profuſion. The firſt prayer the 
prieſt offers is for the general welfare of mankind: 
then each man, as a part of the whole, prays for 
himſelf; for we are convinced that mutual charity 
and affection is highly agreeable to God. In our 
rayers we are forbid to aſk for wealth and honour, 
and the blefſlings of this life; ſince theſe are indit- 
ferently beſtowed on people in common: but our 
prayer is for grace rightly to uſe what we poſſeſs. 

Certain forms are preſcribed us reſpeCt- purifications, 
ing the purification of women, and in marriage, and 
other caſes: this the law ordains, as pleaſ- 0. 
ing to God, and we conſider God himſelf as the eſ- 
ſence of the law. Marriage muſt be celebrated by 
conſent of parents, without fraud or force, purely 
for the procreation of children, without regard to. 
fortune, or the gratification of appetite. Death 1s 
the puniſhment of the mere attempt to gratify un- 
natural paſſions. : 

Our law ordains that a woman be in all raw re. 
things ſubjett to her huſband; not that ig married 
the man is thereby permitted to uſe her n, &. 
ill, but that proper decorum may be maintained. 
The woman who lies with another man than her 
huſband is to ſuffer death ; and the ſame puniſhment 
is due to the man who injures a betrothed virgin, 
or ſeduces a married woman, or the mother of chil- 
dren. The law 1s equally ſevere on women who 
deſtroy or conceal their children at the birth; asghe 

rattice tends to depopulate the world, and we 
hold that the ſoul ſuffers with the body. After con- 
nedtion with a woman, a man is deemed unclean ; 
and a woman, after ſuch connection with her huſ- 
band, is to waſh herſelf, for which purifying water 

is 
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is conſtantly at hand; for we believe, that in this 
Cale, the communication between ſoul and body is 
very <a wares | gig F feaſti h 
Birth. da ur law diſapproves of feaſting at the 
Hotio be Juxu- birth of children, ſince it is intended to 
pouſty cele- educate them in ſobriety, and leſt ſuch 
rated. . . 
"6 condutt might lead to intemperance. 
hildren are to be educated in the knowledge of 
law and hiſtory, to inſpire them with courage to 
imitate great examples, and to give them a perfect 
ſenſe of their duty. 
Care is taken to moderate the expence 


Funeral cere- 1 
oi funeral ceremonies and monuments; 


monies to be 


geeent'y . but the domeſtics of the deceaſed are 

ormed. , . 
impowered to perform the office with 

decency. People in general are permitted to la- 


ment over the dead; but the family being deemed 


unclean, are to remain at a diſtance ; and after the 


funeral the houſe is to be purified. In caſes of 
wilful murder or — — the law puniſhes 
according to the degree of the crime. 

Laws reſpedt- Next to our duty to God, we are com- 
igg children, manded to reverence our parents, and 
and civil life. 
Young people are to pay reſpect to the elder. 
There muſt be no concealments among friends, 
but the fulleſt confidence; and if a friendſhip is 
diflolved, we muſt not reveal former ſecrets. 
Death is the puniſhment of a judge who receives a 
bribe. All men are forbidden to invade the pro- 
perty of their neighbours, or lend their money on 
__ Thus much for our tranſactions with each 
other, 


Treatment of b 
ſtrangers. 


It may now be proper to conſider our 
ehaviour reſpetting ſtrangers; and to 
ſhew that our law-giver hath carefully 
ſought to advance the public weal, by keeping 
us obedient to our laws, and extending their bene- 
fit to all who chuſe to embrace them; for we freel 
receive people of all ions who will agree wich 
us in the common principles of life and behaviour, 
They, indeed, who come to us without intention 
of joining with us, are not permitted to attend our 
ſolemnities; but we are commanded to do them 
good offices, to ſupply them with food, fire, and 
water; to give them good advice, and decently to 
bury their dead. Theſe we conſider as dutics of 
mere humanity. ; 
Lawsconcera- Our law-giver likewiſe directs mode- 
ing war, and ration to be obſerved towards our ene- 
* mies; and enjoins us to be charitable to 
priſoners; particularly women. He would not per- 
mit ſtripping the bodies of thoſe who fell in battle. 
So great was his zeal for the encouragement of he- 
nevolence, that he recommended the prattice of it 
towards the irrational creation, allowing no other 
power over them than for abſolute uſe. We are 
commanded to ſpare domeſtic animals; and with 
regard to others, not to deſtroy the dam and 
oung together. We are likewiſe to forbear de- 
oying beaſts of labour, 
2 


the diſobedient are to be ſtoned to death. 


— 
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Such were the conſtitutions of our 
law-giver, to promote the cauſe of hu- 
manity, and ſeverely to puniſh tranſ. | 
greliors. In many caſes death follows “ae, 
the crime, as in adultery, rape, and unnatyry 
ratticgs, in which both parties are doomed 19 
— and the puniſhment extends to bond ang 
free, and to all ranks of life. Our weights and 
meaſures are regulated by law, which forbid; 
frauds in our dealings, or that we appropriate ano. 
ther man's goods to our uſe. Perſons thus offend. 
ing are more ſeverely puniſhed oy our laws than 
by others. "they who blaſpheme their God, or re. 
vile their parents, are doomed to inſtant death, 

Our people expet not, for their grew & 
obedience to theſe laws, the rewards of obedience t 
gold, filver, precious ſtones, or worldly dees, 
honours; but the filent approbation of a good 
conſcience, and the perfect hope of endleſs happi. 
nels; of which our law-giver has affurcd us, and the 


which God hath promiſed to thoſe who obey his 


0 ranſyref, 
{ors in Vari. 


laws: and in this confidence they conſider death Wi, | 
itſelf only as a paſiage from this world to a bet- Wii 

r. 

I ſhould have ſcrupled urging thus 3 C 
much, if the facts had not been as clear _—_—— 8 
as the ſun, as appears by the hiſtory of lese. WW, 
our anceſtors, who bore the moſt exqui- ys nt, be 


ſite torments without murmur, rather 
than ſpeak a word to the diſcredit of their pro- 
feſſion. But let us ſuppoſe that the Jews had been Wi: 
a people never heard of, and that there were no 
witneſſes of the veneration they had conſtantly WW. 
maintained for their laws. What idea would the s 
Grecians form, if any one ſhould recite to them a ! 
ſtory of a ſtrange people in an unknown land, 
who had ſo ſtrictly adhercd to the laws and religion 
of their anceſtors, through ſuch a long ſacceſſion q 
of ages! Would not a people fo unſettled in them- 
ſelves be aſtoniſhed at the recital? a 
How much are modern writers, who vindication 
treat of government, ridiculed for their of Plato from | 
ſuppoſed impratticable ſchemes! Not tow | 
to mention other philoſophers who have written on | 
this ſubjett, there is Plato, the moſt eminent of the | 
Greeks, a philolopher, and a man diſtinguiſhed by | 
his wiſdom and piety. Now this Plato is ridiculed 
on a public theatre, by ignorant buffoons, for 
what they call his abſurd notions of government: 
yet his writings, on a careful peruſal, will be found 
conſiſtent with the laws of nature and reaſon. 
Plato himſelf fays, * It is unſafe for a wiſe man to 
deliver his 2 reſpetting God, leſt he ſhould 
be ridiculed by the vulgar.” The Greeks ſay that 
Plato writes too vainly and licentiouſly; Leute 
but they allow Lycurgus to be a perfect demedaper- 
law-giver, from a reverence to the dura- ***® 
tion of his laws. Now if it be erm] ob x that 
the laws are better for their antiquity, how can 
the Lacedæmonians contend with us, whoſe claim is 


of above two thouſand years ſtanding? I may _ 
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wen ot the Lacedæmonians paid a ſtrict veneration to |} They call him Father, but make him think and aQ 
n. Whicir laws no longer than while themſelves remain- | as a tyrant, and pretend that his wife, his brother, 
ein a ſtate of freedom; but they deſerted their laws I} and the daughter. of his brain, conſpire to deſtroy 
| as ſoon as _—_— were abandoned by fortune. bim, as he had deſtroyed his father. All wiſe men 
ug) HF Un the contrary, our people never | have deſpiſed theſe fabulous deities, and Haden dei 
N jew in - quitted the cuſtoms of our anceſtors dur- I held them in the contempt they deſerved. ties ridiculous 
and % ing all their troubles in Aſia, when they Some of theſe gods are repreſented as ud contemp- 
and g were reduced to the utmoſt extremities; II children, others in youth and vigour, W. | 
bids nor did they ever conſult their eaſe in the preſer- I and ſome as reverend figures Ri long beards... 
ano. ation of their laws: a ſlight compariſon will ſhew I They have likewiſe deitics preſiding over particu- 
end. What the Lacedæmonians had no ſuch hard duty as II lar arts, as that of the weaver, ſmith, and others; 
han de Jews. They were not reduced to the neceſſity | and protectors of pilgrims, champions, archers, and 
te. of labouring hard; but lived in the city at their |} harpers. They make the gods quarrel with each 
eſe, having the conveniencies of life provided other, and eſpouſe the cauſe of mortals: in theſe 
* fr them. Their chief duty conſiſted in an occa- uarrels, they are wounded, and languiſh under. 
"9 Even in this ſer- | their calamities. Theſe 


ſonal attack on a . enemy. 
vice they failed: they often deſerted, in great num- 
hers, to the enemy, laying down their arms, and 
violating their duty. This cannot be aſſerted of 
the Jews. I cannot recollett more than two or 
three of our people who have deſerted their cauſe 
in the fear of death: I mean not the death of a ſol- 
dier in the field of battle, but a death of deliberate 
cruelty and torment. To this diſtreſs many of our 
people have been expoſed; not, as I firmly be- 
lere, through malice, but to try their heroiſm, and 
o ſee if they were men who would rather ſubmit to 


be torn in pieces than violate their laws by word or 
attion, f 

Severity of Nor 1s there any thing ſo extraordinary 
the Jewiſh in this reſolution of 4 Jews; for our 
Leki, Common mode of living would appear 


hard to other people : I mean our laborious fatigues, 
penurious fare, days of faſting, inferior cloathing, 
coarſe lodging, and other circumſtances. How 
would the „ behave in their military 
life, if reſtricted from certain meats, and other in- 
dulgences? Our people, on the contrary, glory 
in their conſtancy and reſolution, and in a ftric 
obedience to their laws; wherefore, thoſe like Ly- 
ſimachus and Molon, and others who wrote to cor- 
- rupt the morals of youth, may proceed to traduce 
us as they pleaſe. 


' Laws of other Woe rather chuſe to obey our own laws, 
nations not to than abuſe thoſe of others. Our law- 
” de traduced. 


giver was ſo cautious, that he would not 
permit any inſult to be offered to the gods of other 
nations, holding even the name of the Deity 1n the 
higheſt reverence. Yet it would be improper for us 
to remain indifferent where it is ſo neceſſary to ſi- 
lence our adverſaries, and where, in fact, the work 
is already done to our hands. All the wiſe men 
among the Greeks exclaim againſt their poets and 
aw-givers, for infuſing the idea of ſuch a number of 
gods into the minds of the vulgar, and extending 
this number at pleaſure, and deriving their origin 
agreeable to fancy, from any age or country: they 
80 farther; they cven aſſign them ſtations, like other 
creatures: they have ſubterranean and ſca gods; 
and feign that the eldeſt is kept in chains in hell. 
1 is the name of their principal celeſtial god. 
No. 20. . | | 
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| bordinate deities ! 


retended gods and god- 
deſſes proceed even to illicit amours with men and 
women. Even Jupiter, the father. and prince of 
their gods, after debauching of mortal women, is 
unable to protett either them or his offspring, but 
laments their deſtruction, in being obliged to ſub- 
mit to irreſiſtible fate. 
What a pious is this of lewd and The, teas. 
impious debauchery, and its probable neſs and de- 
conſequences! Open adulteries in hea- Þbavcherics er- 

ven, committed by the gods, and boaſt- . 
ed of even fo far as to ny the proſtitutes. If 
Jupiter, the principal of all the deities, could not 
reit the charms of a laſcivious female, what is to 
be expeQted from the unbridled paſſions of the ſu- 
What opinion are we to form 
of gods converted to ſhepherds and maſons, and 
confined priſoners in hell? What ſhall we fay 40 
gods in liveries, acting as ſervants? Muſt not every 
man of common ſenſe abhor and deteſt' thoſe who 
could invent, propagate, or credit, ſuch blaſphe- 
mous tales? — people ſometimes make gods 
of their paſſions, as their frights and fears, and 
then worſhip them in theſe imaginary characters; 
ſo that what is moſt diſagreeable _—_—_ men be- 
comes paſſable in the character of a „a al 
this is inſufficient to prevent people ſacrificing to 
ſome of theſe monſters that are leſs obnoxtous 
than the reſt; but they deem their gods the authors 
of good and evil, and, of courle, their friends or 
enemies, as circumſtances vary. On this confide- 
ration, they treat their deitics as they would men of 
dangerous diſpoſitions : they pay them obedience 
in the fear of — injured by them. 2 
It is ſtrange that mankind ſhould thus 
labour under ſuch egregious miſtakes 
regarding the Deity, We can impute it 
_ to the ignorance of the law-givers 
reſpetting the divine nature, or their 
neglett in communicating to the world the ideas they 
formed of theſe things, as matters which t 
thought of very little importance. Thus the pgets 
and orators were left to imagine ſuch gods as the. 
pleaſed; and their political inſtitutions were blend- 
ed with idle tales and amuſements reſpeCting ſtrange 
deities and. ridiculous worſhip. " „ 
5 H This 
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Deities form. This abuſe has been, in a great de- 
ed by painters gree, increaſed by painters” and ſtatu- 
and fatuaries. ries, ſince the Greeks were fond of dreſ- 
fling up their gods in imaginary ſhapes and figures, 
according to the fancy of the artiſt. They had, 
likewiſe, abundant matter on which to employ their 
fkill. Some of them worked in plaſter, ſome in 
ſculpture, ſome in colours, and others (who were 
more eminent) in gold and ivory; and the laſt pro- 
duttion was generally moſt in repute, on account 
of its novelty. As the old gods grew out of faſh- 
ion, their places were readily ſupplied by new dei— 
ties. Thus too it was with reſpetti to their religion; 
one mode of it ſucceeded another. The {ame 
cuſtom prevailed with regard to their temples; one 
was no fooner decayed than another was raiſed from 
its ruins, agrecable to the prevailing faſhion of the 
times; whereas, in truth, * worſhip of God ought 
to be unalterable as the divine nature. 


Apollonius Molon may be reckoned 


Some Greek l 8 
oſophers among the number of the ſuperſtitious 

2 the — writers: but thoſe of the Greeks who may 

— be juſtly called philoſophers know the 


ws, particu- truth of what I have recorded, entertain 

ly Fiat. the fame ideas of God that we do, and the 
ſame contempt for ſuperſtitious fables. Plato had 
his reaſon for admitting no poets in his common- 
wealth: he even diſmiſſes Homer, though with all 
honour as a poet, leſt the true religion ſhould be de- 
ſtroyed by the fabulous. Plato, in his common- 
—. , reſembles Moſes, in his orders to his ſub— 


jets to ſtudy of the laws, retain them in memory, 


and not intermix the cuſtoms of ſtrangers ; but pre- 
ſerve the government pure, and pay a ſtrict regard 
to poſitive injunctions. This ſeems to be forgotten 
by Molon, when he attacks — for not commu- 
micating with perſons of a different perſuaſion; as 
though they were ſingular in this; whereas it is the 
cuftom with the wiſeſt ne Greeks, and with peo- 
ple in general. 
Rigid ſeverity The Lacedzmonians refuſed to admit 
of the Lace- ſtrangers among them, nor would they 
demonians. : — 

rmit their citizens to travel to other 
countries, bor fear of the contamination by evil ex- 
ample. It ſeems ſevere thus to deny people the 
rights of ſociety and commerce. Now the Jews are 
fo far from acting thus rigorouſly, that though they 
do not intrude into other people's concerns, yet 
they readily receive all ſuch as chule to join them, 
which argues a benevolent turn of mind. 
Anachmencoft The Athenians, likewiſe, boaſt of ad- 
the Athenians mitting all ſtrangers : but this ſeems to be 
to their ſabu- more than Apollonius was acquainted with. 
3 So zealous were the Athenians for the ho- 
nour of their gods, that a ſingle diſgraceful word on 
ſubje& was a capital offence. Socrates loſt his 
not for any atrocious crime, but for making new 


if 


oaths, which he ſaid a divine ſpirit had ſuggel ed to 


him. Whether he was in earneſt in his atlertion, is 

yet a fecret; but he was tried, and condemned tor 

it, and died by poiſon. He was alſo charged with 
3 


[Book It 


_ 


inſpiring the people with falſe ideas of the religio 
and laws of their country. 

Anaxagoras, the Clazomenian, ſuffer. 
ed death for declaring that the ſun, which Menifhmen 

4 y 
the Athenians worſhipped as a god, was — our 
only a red-hot ſtone. Diagoras, the Me- countof nj, 
lian, having ridiculed their religion, pro- 8 
clamation was made, offering a talent for his head: 
and the ſame would have happened reſpetting Prot. 
— but he made his eſcape. He was charged wit Wh »«- 

eing author of a writing expreſſing his doubts of he 
Athenian gods. But we need not be ſurpriſed at this 
treatment of men, when women fared no better, \ 
2 was put to death on a charge of worlhipping 
trange gods: and it was made death to introduce 3 
new religion. It is then evident that the people 
could have no faith in other gods, as far as the lays 
could operate to prevent them: and if they had fuch 
faith, they — ove lought the favour of ſuch gods 

Even the Scythians, who are a barba- ,,, _ 
rous and ſavage people, are yet ſo cauti- theben 
ous of —— myſteries of their reli- Scythians » 
— ſacred, that they put Anacharſis to „ 

cath for —— too reſpectfully of the : 
Grecian gods: and we are told of ſeveral perſons who 
were executed upon a ſimilar account. Now Apollo. 
nius was a warm friend of the laws of the Perſians, and 
admired them as well as the Greeks, for their conſiſ. 
tency of worſhip. He not only thought well of, hut 
partly imitated theſe people, by abuſing the wives 
of other men, and putting out their childrens eyes, 

The Jews are fo ſtrict in obſerving ,.,., 
their laws, that they cannot be tempted Aaacy of the 
by fear, advantage, power, or any other J*» forthe 
conſideration, to deſert their duty. We gn 
do not willingly encounter hazards but 
in ſupport and protettion of our lawful rights. We 
have patiently ſubmitted to all other outrages; but 
the violation of our laws moſt ſenſibly affects us, 
and has made us in the higheſt degree daring and 
obſtinate. Why ſhould we envy the laws of other 
nations, when their very founders have abandoned 
them? How will the Lacedæmonians ex- vicious cn. 
cuſe their want of hoſpitality, and their da of other 
cuſtom of cohabiting without marriage? ton. 
The inhabitants of Elis and Thebes are abandoned 
to unnatural luſts, to ſuch a degree that cuſtom hath 
almoſt made them lawful. This vice has likeviſe 
N among the Greeks, till it has been attri- 

uted to their gods, who are ſaid to have lain with 
you own ſiſters, and then compounded for the of- 
ence. 

How ſhall we ſpeak of thoſe law-givers 
who are more anxious to fave than puniſh 
offenders; who forgive adultery for a 
fine, and excuſe fornication, on marrying the in- 
jured virgin? Theſe kind of compoſitions are 
great temptations to 1gnorant people to renounce 
virtue, and violate the laws; and the reſolution is 
often previouſly taken to trample upon all that is 
ſacred. Nothing of this kind is imputed to our peo- 


ple: 
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e: the protection of liberty, property, or even 
ile, would never tempt us to depart from ob- 
ſeations WE held ſacred, If the intrinſic excellence 
of our laws thus engaged us, it muſt be allowed 
dur affections Were We | placed, and that the laws 
nfvcred the propoſed end: if the goodneſs of our 
hrs is denied, they are ſtill more culpable who 
wave better laws, and do not oblerve them. 

Time is the teſt of excellence, and an- 
Need tiquity the beſt proof of the goodneſs of 
ehe the a law. Here then we reſt the argument, 
pt ancient for the credit of our law-giver, and his 
ws reſpecting the worſhip of God. Nu one will 
leny that Moſes was, by ſeveral ages, the earlieſt 
lav-giver; and as our laws are derived from him, lo 
ill nations have imitated them in ſome degree. I 
\dmit that the ancient Greeks had, to appearance, 
ſeparate laws; but their philoſophers had the ſame 
ideas of God that we have, and advanced the fame 
doctrines for the conduct of life. 
Tie lea ih The piety ande regular government of 
len intel the Jews are ſo well eſtabliſhed in the 
by orrign da- world, that there is ſcarce any nation, 
2 Greek or Barbarian, that has not in ſome 
degree followed- their example, either in obſervin 
our labbath on the ſeventh day; in faſts; in the uſe 
of lamps; in abſtaining from particular food; in the 
exerciſe of humanity; in ſocial ſentiments; in in- 
dultry, or in reſolution to ſuffer for the truth. In 
all theſe things they copy from our original. 
But the moſt extraordinary circum- 


The leg ilator 


Ne wn- ſtance remains unnoticed; which is, that 
nn this ſingle code of laws ſhould have ſuch 
riod, from an univerſal influence on the minds of 
nero men as to operate without any other au- 
eelieacy, thority than its own intrinſic merit, as 

the univerſe is influenced by the Al- 
mighty. Whoever takes a view of his own country 
1 will ſee the force of this remark. Now 


would any one but an enemy adviſe us to cs 
our old laws for new, and thoſe leſs valuable? If 
not, all reproach ought to ceaſe. In embracing 
our cauſe, we have no enmity to any man, but 
ſpeak reverently of our prophet, convinced that 
God ſpeaks to us through ham. But ſuppoſe we were 
not enough acquainted with our laws to eſteem them 
on their own account; yet the number of eminent 
perſons who have reverenced them, muſt engage 
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our regard,. Of this I have morn more fully in my 
Antiquities; but am impelled to make this obler- 
vation in ſupport of the truth againſt detrattion, 
without wiſhing to calumniate others, in order to 
validate our own credit, 

But to conclude, I think I have made good my 
promiſe ; having fully proved the antiquity of our 
people, and quoted many reſpeQtable authorities 
that ſpeak highly of us in their annals. It has been 
aſſerted that our anceſtors came originally from 
Egypt: this I have diſproved. It has been likewiſe 
ſaid, that we were expelled Egypt on account of 
contagious diſeaſes. I have made it appear that 
our anceſtors valiantly fought through heir ene- 
mies to their own country. Some writers have re- 
preſented Moſes as a man of the moſt immoral cha- 
racter, which is contrary to the united teſtimonies - 
of a ſucceſſion of ages to his credit. 

It were needleſs tor vindicate our laws 


from abuſe. All perſons of wiſdom and — — 
piety, who read and underſtand them, are < — 


convinced that theſe laws are inimical to jus; an 
vice, extravagance, and fattion; and 
tend to promote peace, juſtice, induſtry, | 
and benevolence. "They forbid war, through ambi- 
tion or avarice, and diſcountenance returning evil 
for evil. They recommend courage in the com- 
mon cauſc : caution people not to be deceived by 
falſe pretences, and adviſe men to be virtuous ra- 
ther in attions than in words. 

On the whole, I may aſſert that our laws are 
uncqualled, fince nothing can exceed a ſtrict piety ; 
a juſt obedience to inſtitutions; union in proſperity ; 


. friendſhip in adverſity; bravery in war; and an in- 


duſtrious application to arts an huſbandry in peace; 
and laſtly, a conſciouſneſs that wherever we go, or 
whatever we do, we are ſuperintended by an omniſ- 
cient God, and his governing providence. If our 
laws had been elſewhere written, or depoſited in 
other hands before they reached us, we ſhould cer- 
tainly be under obligations to thoſe who thus pre- 
ſerved them; but if they never were otherwiſe diſ- 
poſed of, and if we have conſtantly made them the 
rule of our conduct (as is indifputably the caſe), I 
defy ſuch writers as Apion and Molon, and am 
happy in this appeal to Epaphroditus, and others to 
whom the truth of our hiſtory may be conſidered 
as an objeU of importance. 
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FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS. 


X 


e. I. 


ANTIOCHUS EPIPHANES fubdues JERUSA- 
LEM, perſecutes the JEWS, and aboliſhes the 
Worſhip of GOD. PACCHIDES is ſlain by 
MATTHIAS. 7D. obtains Poſſeſſion of the 
Temple, and reſtores the Rites and Ceremonies of 


Religion. The Death of ANTIOCHUS. Death 
of JUDAS. 

8 WAR was maintained between 

MET A Antiochus Epiphanes and Ptole- 

— 2 my the ſixth, reſpecting the right 


to the kingdom of Syria; and the princi- 
pal people among the Jews were divided into fac- 
tions, ſome eſpouſing the cauſe of one king, and 
ſome that of the other: but the party favoured by 
Onias, one of the high-prieſts, proving moſt power- 
ful, be compelled the ſons of Tobias to abandon the 
city. They repaired to Antiochus, intreating him 
co e an incurſion into Judæa, offering to be- 
CO 


extent of their power. 


anxious deſire to engage in this enterpriſe, and 
therefore but little 
tain his conſent. 


erſuaſion was neceſſary to ob- 
e entered Judæa with a formi- 


his guides, and otherwiſe to aſſiſt him to the. 
He had entertained an 


after the model of that at Jeruſalem. 


I. 


dable army, reduced Jeruſalem by ſtorm, and put 
to death a vaſt number of perſons who were ſup— 
. to be attached to the intereſt of Ptolemy. 
e allowed his troops the benefit of the plunder, 
deſpoiled the holy temple of its dedications and im- 
menſe wealth, and, for the ſpace of three years and 
an half cauſed the daily ſacrifices and prayers to the 
Almighty, and every religious ceremony, to be in- 
tirely ſapprefſed. Onias, the high-prieſt, fled to 
Ptolemy, who granted him permiſſion to erett a 
temple adjacent to the city of Heliopolis, ſormed 
Of this tem- 
pe we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more particu- 
arly 1n the progreſs of the work. 
wn 3 Antiochus had obtatned poſ- 
ſeſſion of Jeruſalem, and put great num- 


* * 
Malevo!ent 


. > diſpoſition of 
bers of his enemies to death, his barba- AS 
rity and ambition were yet unſatisfied: Jes 


the, remembrance of the difficulties he 
had encountered during the ſiege, inſpired him with 
a moſt implacable rancour towards the Jews, whom 
he compelled to abandon the laws of their country, 
and the ceremonies of their religion: he iſſued a 
prohibition to their circumciſing their children, and 
decreed that no victims ſhould be ſacrificed upon 
the altar but hogs, the ſacrifice of which animals is 
expreſsly forbidden by our law. Theſe outrageous 
proceedings were held in the utmoſt W 
ut 


p 


Chap. 8 


THE WAR 
CC — ——äö 


S OF THE JEWS. © _ — 


wy 


——— 


wut thoſe who expreſſed the leaſt diſſatisfaction 
vere immediately put to death. At this period, 
Bacchides held the command of Judza under An- 
rochus: he was a man perfectly qualified to exe- 
te the mercileſs orders of the tyrant, being na- 
rally of a ferocious, cruel, and unrelenting diſpo- 
tion: the inſolence of this man was ſo great, that 
de conſtantly treated perions of the moſt diſtin- 


guiſhed rank with the 


igheſt indignity. In ſhort, 


wery day afforded a repreſentation of the horrors 
that prevailed at that fatal time when Jeruſalem was 


ranquiſhed. 
Bacchidesalſo 


The outrageous behaviour of Bacchi- 


xrſecues the des became, at length, ſo intolerable, that 
Jens. ſome of the injured parties concerted 


meaſures for revenge. One of the Jy named 


Matthias, who was an inhabitant o 


Modin, and 


the ſon of Aſmonæus, being attended by his five 
ſons and a company of his domeſtics, all armed 
with poniards, went in ſearch of Bacchides, whom 
he put to death; immediately after which he re- 
treated to the mountains, in order to avoid the 
fury of the garriſons eſtabliſhed by Autiochus. 
Being ſoon joined by great numbers of people, he 
ventured into the plains, and engaged the enemy, 
whom he totally vanquiſhed, and drove out of Ju- 
dra. This ſucceſsful enterpriſe obtained him ſo 
high a veneration among the people, that, in gra- 
tude for their deliverance, they elected him their 
gencral. Upon his death, Matthias bequeathed 
his authority 3 his eldeſt fon. 


Ju 


as, apprehending that Antiochus 


udas oppoſes 5 
nr would endeavour to revenge the injuries 
e he had ſuſtained, colletted a powerful 

ti. army of his countrymen, and contracted 


temple. 


a league of amity with the Romans. 


Antiochus again led his army into Judæa, but he 


was repulſed b N 


the advantage 


Judas, who, determined to purſue 
1s victory had afforded, immediately 


afaulted the city garriſon, which yet remained in- 
tire: he compelled the ſoldiers to abandon the up- 
per city (otherwiſe called the hace), and they 
took refuge in the lower town. Being now in pol- 
ſeſſion of the temple, Judas purified every part of 
the building, encompaſſed it with a wall, provided 
it with the various kinds of veſſels neceſlary to the 
ſolemnities of religion, the other utenſils being 
deemed polluted, and cauſed another altar to be 
conſtructed, on which ſacrifices were offered to the 


Almighty. 


Death of An= When the pious endeavours of Judas 
bad reſtored the worſhip of God, Anti- 
ea of the o chus departed this life. He was ſuc- 


Jews by his 


lon and fuc- — 2 a fon named after him, whoſe 
Y 


. enmit 


wards the Jews was equal to that 


of his predeceſſor. This Antiochus led an army 
confiſting of fiſty thouſand infantry, near five thou- 


and cavalry, and eighty cy by the way of | 
udza: ne ſu | 


the mountains, into 

Bethlura: and Judas enga 

in a place called Beth-zac 
No. 21, | 


ued the town of 
ed him in a narrow paſs 
arias, The Jews main- 


| vity and reſolution: he ſubdued Gazara r, des fev 


tained the hattle a long time with remarkable bra- 
very: but, at length, great numbers of them being 


deſtroyed, Judas retreated with the remainder into 
the to ay of Gophnis. Antiochus marched to 


Jeruſalem, but on account of a ſcarcity of provi- 
lions, he remained in that city only” a few days; 
previous to his departure he eſtabliſhed a garriſon for 


| the protettion of the place, ordering the reſt of his 


army into Syria, there to take up their winter- 
quarters. : 

Judas availing himſelf of the abſence of jugas dais in 
Antiochus, aſſembled ſuch of the troops date. 
as had eſcaped in the late encounter, and many other 
of his countrymen, and at a place called Adala gave 
battle to ſome of the — of Antiochus; in this 
attion he remarkably ſignalized himſelf by ſkill and 
reſolution: but being oppreſſed by numbers, he loſt 
his life. John, the brother of Judas, did not furvive 
this event many days, being ſeduced by the friends 
a as into an bs. where he was de- 

royed. 


r. IL 


The Treachery of TRYP HON towards FONATHAN, . 


whom he cruelly puts to Death. SIMON murdered 
by the Treachery of his Son-in-law PTOLEMY. 
PTOLEMY puts the Mother and Brothers of HY R- 
CANUS to Death, SEBASTE deſtroyed by ARI 
STOBULUS and ANTIGONUS. 


PON the deceaſe of Judas“, his bro- joruttan, 


ther Jonathan ſucceeded to the dig- — of the 


Ws, detray- 


nity of the Prince of the Jews. He con- I 003 

| ducted himſelf with great circumſpection gere by Try- 
and prudence to the people under his Phon. | 

| government: he confirmed himſelf in his authority, 

and added ſtrength to his intereſt, by forming an al- 

| liance with the R 

| tion with the ſon of Antiochus: but the ſtrict pro- 


omans, and effetting a reconcilia- 


riety of his condutt was not ſufficient to inſure his 
afety. Tryphon, the preceptor of young Antio- 
chus, treacherouſly concerted meaſures for the de- 


| ſtruction of Jonathan; and upon his arrival at Ptole- 
mais, in order to join Antiochus, he ſeized the op- 


portunity of making him priſoner by ſufpriſe; after 


which he marched his forces to attack Tudza: but 


the tyrant was effectually repulſed by Simon, the 


brother of Jonathan, which circumſtance ſo highly 


exaſperated him that he returned and ſacrificed the 


life of Jonathan to his revenge. | 
Simon was naturally diſpoſed to afti- Simon fub- 
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* See Joſephus's Antiquities, Book XIII. Chap. 1, 9, 10, 11%. 
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+ The true orthography is Gazara, and not Zara, 
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dow, and re- . Joppa, and Jamina, and laid Accaron | in 
covers Jada. ruins: he then joined Antiochus in op— 
poling Tryphon; and previous to his expedition to 
edia, Antiochus befieged Dora. So extreme was 
the avarice and ingratitude of Antiochus, that, not- 
withſtanding Simon had rendered him a very conſi— 
derable ſervice, by aſſiſting in effetting the death of 
Tryphon, he ſoon after that circumſtance diſpatched 
an army under the command of Cendebæus, in order 
to ravage the country of Judæa, and make Simon a 
priſoner. Though he had arrived to an advanced 
age, Simon maintained the war with as much ſpirit, 
reſolution, and vigilance, as he could have ſhewn in 
the prime of life. Having diſpatched his ſons and 
his beſt troops, he led the reſt of his forces by a dif- 
ferent route: he planted ambuſhes in different parts 
of the mountains; and at length gained a complete 
victory, After this event he was appointed to the 
e dignity. As we have related, Simon de- 
vered his country, after it had been for the ſpace 
of an hundred and ſeventy years ſubjett to the Ma- 
cedonians. 
Heis traache. After the moſt eminent ſervice render- 
rouſly (lain by ed to his 1 a ſacrifice to 


- — 


dis ſon-in-law the treachery of his ſon-in-law Ptolemy at 
— a public entertainment, who at the ſame 
time cauſed his wife and two of his ſons to be made 
riſoners, and diſpatched rufhans with orders to de- 
Boy John the Third, otherwiſe named Hyrcanus. 
Upon gaining information of the deſign againſt his 
Ii, the young man repaired to Jeruſalem, where 
he found a conſiderable number of people ſtrongly 
attached to his intereſt, partly for a veneration to 
the memory of his deceaſed father, and partly on 
account of their abhorrence of Ptolemy. Having 
already received Hyrcanus, the people refuſed to 
admit Ptolemy into the city, who endeavoured to 
enter by another port. In conſequence of this re- 
ulſe, Ptolemy directed his march to the caſtle of 
— beyond Jericho. FH yrcanus being declared 
ſucceſſor of his father in high-prieithood, offered 
facrifice, and performed other ſacerdotal funttions, 
and then marched to behege the caſtle where Pto- 
lemy had retreated, and to reſtore his mother and 
brothers to freedom. : 
Hyrcanus aſſaulted the place, which he 


The eaſtle of 

Dagon, the would indiſputably have reduced, but for 
— — the natural tenderneſs of his diſpoſition. 
ed by Hyrca- Perceiving the advantage that Hyrcanus 


nus. was likely to obtain, Ptolemy cauſed the 
mother and brothers to be expoſed on the battle- 
ments, threatening that they ſhould be caſt down 
from the walls, unleſs Hyrcanus inſtantly drew off 
his forces, and to theſe menaces the tyrant added 
blows. This barbarity excited the rage and indig- 
nagon of Hyrcanus, but his defire of vengeance 
was repreſſed by compaſhon for the ſufferings of his 


| ea, in the Greek. Lat. Arcem avertit ſubactis prefidiis : 
* having reduced the garriſons, he demoliſhed Accaron.“ 
Our author is cenſured by Jacobus Salianus, for giving credit to 


this circumſtance, which ke inſiſts upon to be a fiction of the Rab- 
bins, &c, ; 


executed on the inhuman tyrant, 
made uſe of, and the fortitude difplayed by his mo. 


relations. The mother exhorted Hyrca- 
nus to preſerve his reſolution, without re- 

arding the torments ſhe endured, or the 

eath with which the was threatened, and put ty teat, 
urged him to wreak revenge on the cruel * Proleny, 
tvrant, ſaying, that ſhe could reſign her life with 
pleaſure, if ſhe was convinced that juſtice would be 
The arguments 


Aftoniſhing 

fortitud: o'ths 
motherotHyr, 
canus, who ig 


ther, animated Hyrcanus to continue the ſiege; but 
obſerving, that as he proſecuted the allault, the 
cruelty to his mother was repeated, his reſolution 
abated, and his mind was wholly occupied by ſenti- 
ments of grief and filial tenderneſs; ſo that the liege 
was protracted till the arrival of the ſabbatical year: 
every ſeventh year, like every ſeventh day, being 

ronounced a time of reſt by the Jewiſh laws. Con- 
2 — that the aſſault could be no longer continued, 
Ptolemy put the mother and brothers to death, and 


led for refuge to Philadelphia, which country was 


under the goverument of Zeno, otherwiſe named 
Cotvlas. 

The deceaſed Simon having vanquiſhed ,,..... 
Antiochus, he {till entertained an enmity bed by Ar 


on occaſion of that event, and was deter- r WY 
. 0 
mined to ſeck revenge upon the fon ume 


for the injury he had received from 
his father; he therefore beſieged Hyrcanus in Jeru- 
ſalem. In this extremity, Hyrcanus opened the ſe. 

ulchre of David (the moſt wealthy king that had 
0m in known), and thence took upwards of three 
thouſand talents *; he paid three hundred talents to 
Antiochus on condition of his raiſing the ſiege. 
Hyrcanus was the firſt prince of the Jews who took 
foreign ſoldiers into pay. 

Antiochus having raiſed the fiege, pro- Efe 


*ceeded with his army towards Media. Hens n 


Upon receiving information that the 59" 
towns of Syria were in a defenceleſs ſituation, Hyr- 
canus led his forces into that country, and gained 
poſſeſſion of Medaba, Samza t, Sichem, Gazirim, 
and other places: he alſo conquered the Chuthites, 
who inhabited a part where a celebrated temple, on 
the model of that at Jeruſalem, was — and, 
in Idumæa, he conquered Dorion“, Mariſſa, and 
many other towns. 


Hyrcanus afterwards went to Samaria, g,maria be- 
a city which Herod rebuilt, and named Kvieged and 
Sebaite, and having environed the place *ak*n by the 

. . . . . ſons of Hyr- 
with his troops, appointed his ſons Ariſto- carus, ande 
bulus and Antigonus to proſecute the inhabitants 
liege, which they continued till the peo- a prime 


ple were reduced to the extremity of 
lubſting upon food that was not proper for human 
creatures. Thus diſtreſſed, the people ſupplicated 
the aſſiſtance of Antiochus, otherwiſe named Aſpen- 
dius , who readily conſented to their requeſt: but 


— 


+ Samega. Vide Antiq. Book XIII. Chap. 11. 
* Al. Adora. 


+ Spondius Rf. probably Cizicenus, Vide Vaillant's N . 


Seleucidarum, p. 350. 
he 
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ſed him as far as Scythopolis, where he eſcaped 
their vigilance. Ariſtobulus and Antigonus returned 
to the hege of Samaria, reduced the city to ruins, 
and made priſoners of the inhabitants. All the un- 
dertakings of the brothers ſucceeded to the extent 
of the warmeſt hopes; and, leſt the ardour of their 
troops might ſubſide, they marched direttly to the 
other fide of Scythopolis, where they ſhared be- 
tween them the lands in the neighbourhood of Mount 


Carmel. 


gmm_m——— 


CHA F- 


ARISTOBULUS ſucceeds HYRCANUS. Cruelty to 
his Mother. He is afflifted with a judicial and 
mortal Illneſs. He is proclaimed King. After va- 
rious Succeſſes, he is defeated by OBADAS, Kang of 
the AR1ABLIANS. He cauſes erght Hundred Pri- 
ſeners to be crucified as @ Speftacle for his Concu- 


hines. 


f proſperity of Hyrcanus and his 


Death of Hyr- 4 

tans, who» is ſons | provoked the envy of the 
keried neighbouring princes; and a war enſued; 
e Arte but Hyrcanus proved victorious, and he 


3888 paſſed the remainder of his life in tran- 


quillity and happineſs. After 1 enjoyed the 
overnment thirty-three years, he died, leaving five 
= He was diſtinguiſhed in a manner almott pe- 
culiar to himſelf; being at the fame time prince of 
the Jews, poſſeſſed of the pontifical dignity, and 
favoured by the Almighty with the gift of pro- 
phecy. He predicted that the government of his two 
eldeſt ſons would be of ſhort duration. The con- 
duct of Hyrcanus was ſo happily regulated as intirely 
to 3 cenſure, and he was univerſally eſteemed a 
man of probity and virtue. 

The govern- Ar bubu, the eldeſt ſon of Hyrca- 
nent changed nus, altered the form of government 
bam atehn from a principality to a monarchy. This 
event took place four hundred and eighty-one years 
and three months ſubſequent to the time when the 
Jews were delivered from captivity in Babylon. So 
3 a regard did Ariſtobulus entertain towards 
is brother Antigonus, that he conferred upon him 
a joint ſhare of the regal dignity : but his other bro- 
thers and his mother he caſt into priſon. The mo- 
keln ion os ther made ſome pretenſions to the go- 
the cruelty of vernment, urging that Hyrcanus had be- 


eee queathed to her the regency, and on this 
ad brother, Circumſtance was founded the cruelty of 


Ariſtobulus, which he purſued to the ut- 
moſt extreme, by denying her the neceſſaries of life, 
in conſequence whereof ſhe died, while under con- 
hnement; and to theſe enormous crimes, he added 
that of putting his favourite brother Antigonus to 


em 


t Vide Antiq. Book XIII. Chap. 13. 


he was entirel ſubdudd by the brothers, who pur- 


death, in compliance with the wiſhes of a faction“ 
who had propagated malicious calumnies for the 
purpoſe of e le his ruin. Ariftobulus enter- 
tained ſfo-tender an affection for his brother, that it 
was ſome time before he would give credit to. the 
flanderous inſinuations concerning him. However, 
during the the feaſt of the tabernacles, Ariſtobulus 
was afflicted with ſickneſs, and at this time Antigo- 
nus returned in great martial pomp from the camp 
at Jeruſalem, — intending to do honour to his bro- 
ther, he worc an apparel of unuſual magnificence, 
and was attended by a number of armed men: thus 
he proceeded to the temple with a deſign to ſuppli- 
cate the Almighty for the reſtoration of his brodker's 
health. His enemies availed themſelves ou 
of this opportunity to effect the ruin of gandered by 
Antigonus : they immediately repaired ks enemies. 
to the king, and repreſented to him, that they were 
greatly alarmed by the return of Antigonus in all 
the prog of royalty; that he was attended by a great 
concourſe of foldiers under arms; and that they 
could draw no other concluſion from his condu 
than that he was diſſatisfied with a part of the go- 
—— and determined to poſſeſs himſelf of the 
whole. 

Though the king at firſt rejeaed every inſinuation 
in prejudice of his brother, he was at length prevailed 
upon to give them credit; and determined to pro- 
vide, for his own fafety, without diſcovering any 
ſymptoms of jealouſy or ſuſpicion. He then reſided 
in the caſtle of Baris, which was afterwards name 
Antonia by Herod. He ordered his guards, there- 
fore, to ſtation themſelves in a dark ſubterraneous 
paſſage, called Straton's tower, and that if Antigo- 
nus ſhould come that way unarmed they. ſhould fuf- 
fer him to paſs unmoleſted, but if, on the contrar 
he ſhould be provided for defence, that they ſhould 
an him to death. He then diſpatched a meſſage to 

is brother, requeſting to fee him, and defiring that 
he would not come armed. But the queen, in con- 
juction with the other enemies of Antigonus, con- 
certed a moſt horrid ſtratagem for effetting his de- 
ſtruction. They prevailed upon the meſlenger to 
ſay, that the king defired to ſee his brother equipped 
in the ſuit of arms of extraordinary and exquiſite 
workmanſhip which he had brought from Galilee. 
Antigonus haſtened to comply with his , gn. 
brother's requeſt: but in the paſſage al- nated by the 
ready mentioned, the ſoldiers obſerved King's n- 
him to be accoutred in arms, and there. . 
fore, in obedience to the king's commands, they 
ſeized and put him to death. This circumſtance may 
be juſtly conſidered as an example to prove that 


neither natural affettion, common juſtice, equity, or 


the ſtricteſt bonds of friendſhip are always proof 
againſt artifice and detrattion. 


The ſhocking cruelty had been no a ;ugicightic. 
: ſooner perpetrated than the diſeaſe with we- 
which Ariſtobulus was afflicted was in- san Alito. 
creaſed to fo terrible a degree, by the ſe- «hich hevies 
vere upbraidings of his conſcience, that 8 great agony 


his entrails came out, and he- vomited 
great 
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great quantities of blood. The domeſtics who re- 
moved the blood, caſt it, by a ſingular providence, 
upon the exatt ſpot where Antigonus had been flain, 
and where the ſtains of his blood were {till to be per- 
ceived. The ſpectators imagined this to be the ef— 
feet of deſign, and intended as an oblation to the 
manes of the deceaſed prince, and ſo loudly exprel- 
{ed their ſurpriſe as to be overheard by the king, 
who inſtantly inquired as to the cauſe of what he had 


heard: but as he became anxious to be informed of 


the matter, the others were more deſirous of ſuppreſ- 
ling it. However, by the force of threats and in- 
treaties, he at length prevailed: but his defire had 
been no ſooner complied with, than ſhedding abun- 
dance of tears and deeply ſighing, he exclaimed, 
Could I 5 that my iniquities would eſcape the 
knowledge of the all-fceing God; or that my enor- 
mous crimes would not provoke the divine venge- 
ance? How long, alas! thou moſt miſerable body, 
wilt thou confine my ſoul from rendering juſtice to 
a mother and a brother, both cruelly murdered ? In- 
ſtead of lofing my blood thus drop by drop, why do 
I not yield it up all at once? But I am condemned 
to be the ſport of fortune, and to expire in the moſt 
excruciating agonies.“ Having delivered theſe words 
he expired, after a reign of only one year. 
Alexander ſet Upon the deceaſe of Ariſtobulus, the 
at liberty, and queen, his widow, reſtored the brothers 
proclaimed to liberty; and ſhe advanced Alexander, 

Sf the eldeſt of them, to the regal dignity. 
He was eſteemed a man of moderation and juſtice : 
but when he had obtained the poſſeſſion of power, 
he put to death one of his brothers, who had aſpired 
to rival him in the ſovereignty. The others he did 
not attempt to moleſt, as they conlented to live in a 
private cen . * 5 Fe 

ter Ptolemy Lathur, king of Egypt, 

— — had ſubdued Abchis, Alexander —— 
with Prolemy. hattle, and deſtroyed a conſiderable num- 
ber of his forces; but before the engagement was 
concluded, Ptolemy pre victorious. Cleopatra 
having compelled her fon ; tolemy to go into Egypt, 
Alexander beſieged and ſubdued Gadara; he allo 
took Amathus, by much the moſt conſiderable caſtle 
beyond the Jordan, wherein Theodore, the ſon of 
Zeno, had depokted his molt valuable treaſure. But 
Theodore attacked him by ſurpriſe, recovered the 
property that had been ſeized, made booty of Alex- 
ander's baggage, deſtroyed nearly twenty thouſand 
Jews in the encounter, and gained a complete vic- 
tory. After reinforcing his army, Alexander re- 
moved the ſeat of war to the ſea coaſt, and ſubdued 
Raphia, Gaza, and Anthedon. The latter place was 
afterwards named Agrippias by Herod. 


The Jens en. Where the people are numerous, and 


xigeinaſedi- Public meetings frequent, inſurrettions 


won againſt are by no means uncommon. At the 

Aexamer: time of celebrating a ſolemn feſtival, the 

Jews revolted againſt Alexander, whoſe crown and 

perſonal ſafety were thereby put to ſuch immi- 

nent hazard, that he judged it expedient to ſtreng- 

then his power by employing foreign mercenaries ; 
2 
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Book 1, 


he took Piſidians and Cilicians into his pay; but re. 
jected the Syrians, whom he deemed it unſafe 10 
conhde in, knowing that they entertained an impla. 
cable enmity againſt the Jews. He marched againſt 
the inſurgents, upwards of fix thouſand of whom he 
put to death: and he afterwards declared war againſt 
Obodas, king of Arabia, and having vanquiſhed and 
impoſed tributes upon the Galaadites — Moabites 
he returned to the ſiege of Amathus. The fame of 
Alexander's conqueſts inſpired Theodorus with ter. 
ror, and he abandoned the place, which Alexander 
finding in a defenceleſs ſtate, immediately laid in 
ruins. 

The next expedition of Alexander was ye i; be 
againſt Obodas, king of the Arabians, by Oele, 
who had encamped a part of his army in "go . 
the province of Gaulon, which afforded dedroyes, uw! 
the moſt advantageous ſituation for am- bimlcifazr. 
buſcades. In this place Alexander was , 
attacked by ſurpriſe, and being driven into a val. 
ley of confiderable depth, the camels of the enem 
cruſhed his people to death in the defiles, and hi; 
army was intirely ruined. With infinite difficulty 
Alexander himſelf eſcaped, and repaired to Jerufa. 


lem; but, on occaſion of his late defeat, he found 


that his enemies had conceived a {till more violent 
hatred againſt him. Though he was driven to 


great extremities by frequent inſurrettions among 


his ſubjetts, he proved victorious in all encounters, 
and put more than fifty thouſand Jews to death in the 
ſpace of fix years. 

Alexander was conſcious that his con- Alexander te. 
ueſts over his own ſubjects muſt neceſ- ſolves to ns. 
1 : - . deraie his c01- 
arily weaken his power; and in that con- 44". 

ſideration he was extremely unhappy. without tuc- 
At length he determined to decline all <6 
further endeavours to reſtore his ſubje&s to obedi- 
ence by the force of arms, and to adopt the more 
gentle mode of argument and perſuaſion. This 
change of condutt, however, ſerved but to increaſe 
the popular enmity : and upon his aſking the people 
what conduct he could purſue to afford them ſatiſ- 
faction; they told him that ſhould he ſacrifice his 
life to their reſentment, they ſhould ſcarcely be 
able to pardon him for thoſe actions which had in- 
volved them in the greateſt diſtreſs. 

The Jews now requeſted the aſſiſtance The jews in- 
of Demetrius Eucærus; and this king by vie Degen 
intereſted views was induced to join them e 
with his army in the neighbourhood of auer is 
Sichem. The force of the Jews now con- 4trated. 
ſiſted of three thouſand cavalry, and forty thouſand 
infantry : and this formidable army Alexander op- 
poſed with only one thoufand horſe, ſix thouſand 
mercenary foot, and about ten thouſand Jews who 
ſtill maintained their allegiance. Demetrius endea- 
voured to induce Alexander's mercenaries to deſert 
and join him; and Alexander was equally ſolicitous 
to gain over the Jews in the army of Demetrius: but 


neither party was able to prevail; and an engagement 


enſued, which ended in the defeat of Alexander; but 
it muſt be acknowledged, that his mercenaries fought 
| wit 
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vith aſtoniſhing bravery. The event of this victory, 
however, Was Contrary to the expectations of both the 
kings; for fix thouſand of the Jews who had fought 
againſt Alexander, being now moved to compaſſio- 
nate his ſufferings, fled to, and joined their king, in 
the mountains, whither he had returned 
pemerivss for refuge. This circumſtance proved ex- 
ceedingly alarming to Demetrius, who, apprehend- 
ing that the reſt of the Jews in his army might fol- 
low the example of thole who had deſerted, aban- 
doncd all thoughts of continuing the war, and drew 
off his forces. But the reſt of the Jews ſtill conti- 
pued to proſecute the war againſt Alexander, till 
great numbers were ſlain, and the reſt driven into 
Bemezel, which place Alexander conquered, and 
then carried them priſoners to Jeruſalem. 
We fall now proceed to ſhew what 
exceſs of paſſion people may. be hurried 
alexander to- into when they ceaſe to make the prin- 
TE” _ of piety, honour, and virtue, the 
rule of their conduct. Alexander gave 
an entertainment to his concubines; and on this oc- 
caſion he cauſed eight hundred priſoners to be cru- 
cihed, after the throats of their wives and children 
had been cut in the preſence of theſe miſerable ſuf- 
ferers*. In the height of the debauch this horrid 
ſcene was preſented for the diverſion of the women : 
but ſo ſhocked were the inhabitants of the city at this 
execrable barbarity, that, on the following night, 
eight thouſand of __ deſerted their country ; nor 
lid they return till after the death of Alexander. 
By ſuch atts of inhumanity it was that this prince, 
with the greateſt difficulty preſerved his dominions 
in a kind of tranquil ſtate. 


Retreat of 


Etecrable 
cruelty of 


CHAT. IV. 


Expedition of ANTIOCHUS DIONYSIUS againſt the 
FEWS. He is ſurpriſed, routed, and ſlain by ARE-. 
TAS the ARABTAN King. The Wars of ALE X- 
ANDER ; and his Death. The Queen aſſumes the 
Government. HYRCANUS made High- Prieſt. 
ALEXANDRA wholly guided by the PHARISEES, 
The Queen leaves the Government, at her Death, to 


HYRCANUS., An Engagement between the Bro- 
tiers. Ther Reconcilement. 
1 OTWITHSTANDING the inteſtine 
pazesin anez- broils amongſt the Jews had ſubſided, 
3 — Antiochus Dionyſius, the brother of 
"iy emetrius, and the laſt of the race of 


Seleucus, involved Alexander in freſh 
troubles, This prince, having overcome the Ara- 
bians, put Alexander into ſome apprehenſion 
for himſelf, ſo that he ran a line with a deep ditch 
and an high wall before it, with wooden towers, the 


. 
— — 


* See the Antiquities, Book XIII. Chap. 15. 
No. 21, s q 
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better to prevent any ſudden approaches. This line 
or intrenchment was carried all along the moun- 
tains near Antipatris to. the borders of Joppa. But 
Antiochus ſet Fre to the towers, filled the ditches; 
and ſo paſſiug over with his army marched ſtrait 
away againſt the Arabians, deferring his revenge 
upon Alexander till a more convenient opportunity. 

Upon the approach of Antiochus, Are- The 4,wvn 
tas king of 1 drew bis army imo attack him, - 
ſtrong holds, and then on a ſudden, when 2nd be is dais 
the latter thought himſelf ſecure, fell e. 
upon him with ten thouſand horſe. The ation was 
obſtinate and bloody, but while Antiochus ſurvived, 
his men ſtood — by him, though the Arabians 
made very great ſlaughter. When he fell in the heat 
of the battle, they turned back and fled ; fo that upon 
the iſſue, betwixt thoſe that were cut off in the en- 

agement and the purſuit, the army was nearly de- 

royed. Some eſcaped into the village of Cana, 
where the greater part of them perifhed with famine. 
The people of Damaſcus had ſuch an-hatred for Pto- 
lemy, the fon of Mennæus, that they entered into a 
league with Aretas, and made him king of ier ande, de. 
Cœlo-Syria. He carried the war into Ju- | 
dæa, defeated Alexander, and then re- 
tired upon a mutual compoſition. 

After the king of the Jews had taken 
Pella, he aſſaulted Geraſa, and carried it, death of Alex- 
though fortified with a . circumvalla- 2: 
tion, making himſelf maſter not only of the place, 
but of all the treaſure Theodore had depoſited there- 
in. After this, he demoliſhed Gaulan, | Xena fy and 
a place called the ae >, of Antiochus, together 
with the firong caſtle of Gamara. In this place he 
took priſoner Demetrius the governor (a man of infa- 


feated by Aus 
tas. 


Exploits and 


- mous charatter), and ſo returned to Jeruſalem, where 


he was received with joyful acclamations, after a 
ſucceſs of three years. At the expiration of the war, 
he fell into a quartan ague, and being of an opinion 
that action would do him good, entered into a freſh 
and unſeaſonable war, and, ſtruggling beyond his 


ſtrength, wore himſelf out with fatigue, and thus 


cloſed the ſcene of life, after having reigned twenty- 
ſix years. | | 
he kingdom was bequeathed by Alex- A 
ander to Alexandra his queen, as one _— 
that had acquired popularity by her moderation and 
virtue; he therefore made no doubt of the people's 
ready ſubmiſſion and reſignation to her authority. 
Nor was he deceived in his opinion, for the reputa- 
tion of her goodneſs atoned for the diſadvantages of 
her ſex; being a woman verſed in the Jewiſh rites 
and cuſtoms, and one that had given conſtant proof 
of her zeal for the obſervance of their holy laws. As 
ſhe had two ſons by Alexander, ſhe made Hyrcanus 
the elder high-pricſt, not only on account u gig 
of his ſeniority, but the inattivity of his cate e erred 
diſpoſition, which would prevent him =» Hyrcanus, 
from diſturbing the public peace.  Ariſtobulus, the 
ounger, ſhe thought it more expedient to continue 
him in a private ſtation, he being of an enterpriſ- 
ing ſpirit. | 1. 24 4 
5 K Alexandra, 
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Alexandra, who was bigotted in her religion to a 


degree of ſuperſtition, held the Phariſees in moſt 
profound reverence, on account of their mighty pre- 
tenſions to ſanctity; and they availed themſelves ſo 
far of her favourable opinion, as to engroſs the ho- 
nour and privileges of government, recommend to 
places under adminiſtration, and impriſon or diſ- 
Foarge whom they thought proper. They reſerved 


oth the honourable and profitable commiſſions of 


government to themſelves; but the cares, expences, 
and difficulties, were left to Alexandra. She had 
great ſagacity in the condutt of affairs, made a point 
of augmenting the militia, kept two armies on foot, 
and a great number of foreign auxiliaries in pay, 
which rendered her reſpectable at home and for- 
midable abroad. But though ſhe had thus far the 
_ command of others, ſhe was herſelf under the abſo- 
lute dominion of the Phariſees, who managed all af- 
fairs of importance. : 

The principal men of this ſe cauſed 


Alexandra in- 


fiuenced by Diogenes, a man of the firſt rank, and a 
the Phariſees, particular friend of the late king, to be 
who -ppreſs 


ut to death, upon a ſuggeſtion that he 
. ad a concern in crucifying the eight 
hundred priſoners at the command of Alexander. 
Nay, they alſo prevailed with the queen not to ſuffer 
one man to eſcape that was an adviſer to that hor- 
rible proceeding. Alexandra was ſo captivated, that 
ſhe could deny them nothing, ſo that, under the co- 
lour of ſuch prevailing . they deſtroyed 
whom _ pleafed, and carried their violence to 
ſuch lengths, that no good man was ſafe; infomuch 
that ſeveral perſons of condition were forced to take 
ſanctuary with Ariſtobulus, who perſuaded his mo- 
ther to ſpare thoſe perſons out of reſpe& to their 
dignity, and for the future to expel thoſe from the 
city whom ſhe — * ſuſpect of having been guilty. 

7 

d 


the Jews. 


This being granted, inſtead of being' put to death, 
they were baniſhed. | 
About this tin Alexandra ſent an army 


Alexandra 
takes Damaſ- to Damaſcus, a pretext that Ptolemy 
cus. gnevouſly oppreſſed that city, and got 


poſſeſſion of it without any conſiderable reſiſtance. 
Cleopatra was now beſieged in Ptolemais, Tigra- 
nes king of Armenia, while Alexandra plied him 
with preſents and propoſals; but Lucullus having 
already entered Armema with the Roman army, he 
marched away, to prevent further miſchief in his own 
dominions. 8 

About this time Alexandra fell dange- 


Ariſtobulus — 
affures the roufly ill, whereupon the younger bro- 
government. ther, Ariſtobulus, with a train of adherents 


in the prime of _ faithful and brave, got poſ- 
ſeſſion of the caſtles, ſeized what money he could 
find, engaged a body of auxiliary troops, and de- 
clared himſelf king. Hyrcanus complaining to his 


mother of this uſurpation, ſhe ſo far commiſerated 
his caſe, that ſhe cauſed the wife and ſons of Ariſto- 
bulus to be confined in the caſtle on the north fide of 
the temple, formerly called Baris, and afterwards 
Antonia, under the = of Antony, as Se- 


baſte and Agrippias 


rew their names from Auguſtus 
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and Agrippa. Alexandra, after a reign of nine 

ears, departed this life, before ſhe could revenge 
herſelf upon Ariſtobulus for endeavouring to depole 
his brother Hyrcanus. 

To Hyrcanus the queen left all ſhe 
poſſeſſed, and tranſmitted the govern- 
ment to him while ſhe was living; but 
Ariſtobulus was much his ſuperior in 
ower and magnanimity. The diſpute at length 
— the two brothers came to a bat- mel. 
tle near Jericho, where the greater part of Hyrca. 
nus's men went over to Ariſtobulus, while he with 
his wretched partizans eſcaped with much difficult 
into Antonia, where they had their ſecurity, the wife 


Alexandra dy. 
ig, diſſeuß. 
ons arile be. 
tween the bre. 
thren, but are 


and ſons of Ariſtobulus being there in cuſtody. 


However, before matters proceeded to extremities 
the brothers came to this agreement, that Hyrcanus 
ſhould yield up the kingdom to Ariſtobulus, and 
content himſelf with ſuch honours and privileges as 
belonged to the dignity of the king's brother. The 
reconciliation being interchangeably declared in the 
temple, they embraced each other, and Ariſtobulus 
repaired to the royal palace, while Hyrcanus went 
to his brother's former reſidence. 


. 


ARETAS King of ARABIA enters JUD/A4 with a 
formidable Army, and befieges ARISTUBULUS in 
FERUSALEM. SCAURUS raiſes the Siege. The 
two Brothers prefer their Suit to POMPEY, and 
plead their Cauſe before him. ARISTOBUTUS, 
ſubmitting to POMPEY, is made his ph wy 
FERUSALEM beſieged, and the Temple taken by 
Aſſault. HYKRCANUS declared Higl-Prieſt. 


n being ſuddenly elevated to the 
royal dignity, was a great mortification to his 
enemies, and eſpecially to Antipater, with whom 
he had been long at variance. This Antipater was 
by extraction an Idumæan, and for birth and eſtate 
a man of the firſt rank in the country. Hyrcanus ap- 
Hyrcanus being now depoſed, and ar- — 2 
rogantly deprived of his dominion, Anti- de eee. 
pater adviſed him to apply to Aretas king ryot his king- 
of Arabia for aſſiſtance towards the reco- don. 
very of his kingdom ; employing his own intereſt at 
the ſame time with Aretas to gain the point by cen- 
ſuring the uſurpation of Ariſtobulus, and applaudin 
the pacific diſpoſition of Hyrcanus. He adduce 
arguments ſupported by the honour of contributing 
to the reſtoration of a much-injured king, and en- 
forced them, by repreſenting itas becoming the cha- 
ratter of a great prince to vindicate the e > I 


of Prove. Having thus prediſpoſed ,...., 
Aretas in favour of Hyrcanus, Antipater efpouſes the 
conveyed him out of the city by night, eat Hyr- 


and brought him with the utmoſt expedi- 
tion to Petra, the royal palace of Arabia, where he 


conſigned 
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line Wl conſigned him, with plauſible words and ſumptuous 

reſents, to the care and protection of the king, 

vole WM ho promiſed to exert his utmoſt endeavours to re- 
tore him to the ſovereignty. ; 

my EOS Accordingly he entered Judza with an 


ub. debe in army of 50,000 men, horſe and foot, ſo 
* ben. that Ariſtobulus, through inferiority in 
tare int of numbers, being incapable of making reſiſt- 
4 ance, was routed at the firſt charge, and forced to 

uke ſanctuary in Jeruſalem. He was there beſieged, 


ca. Ind had certainly been taken, if Scaurus, the Ro- 
1th man general, had not feaſonably interpoſed, and 
It niſed the ſiege. Pompey the Great, who was then 


Ye n war with Tigranes, ſent Scaurus with an army out 
ly, of Armenia into Syria; but upon his arrival at Da- 
les maſcus, he found the place taken by Metullus and 
ry Lellius, and their troops drawn off. Scaurus, re— 
nd ceiving intelligence of the ſtate of atfairs in Judza, 
as thought it moſt expedient to bend his courſe that 
he way, and had no ſooner reached the borders, than 
he he was met with by two deputies from the bro- 
us ders, who had cach of them inſtructions to implore 
nt the aſſiſtance of the Romans for their reſpective 

maſters. But the three bundred talents preſented 


by the deputy of Ariſtobulus had much more weight 

— WT than the pretenſions of his brother Hyrcanus, as 

appears from an herald being ſent by Scaurus to 
Hyrcanus and the Arabians, threatenin 
them with the reſentment of. Po@pey an 

the Roman ſenate, unleſs they immedi— 

+. ately raiſed the ſiege. Aretas, terrified 

into compliance, withdrew with precipi— 

tation out of Judæa into Philadelphia, and Scaurus 

returned to Damaſcus. Ariſtobulus, not ſatished 


$caurus, the 
Roman gene- 
nl, riſes the 
bege of ſeru- 


ſued the enemy to a place called Papyron, where 
he engaged them, 2 cut off above fix thouſand 
of their men, and amongſt the reſt Cephalon, An- 
upater's brother. ; 
The two bro. All hopes of aſſiſtance from the Arabi- 
ers plead ans being at an end, Hyrcanus and An- 
tr coſe tipater applied to their very adverſa- 
re Pom» » 9 . . 
-_ ries; and upon Pompey's entering Syria 
and coming to Damaſcus, caſt themſelves 
upon his honour for protection. They uſed the 
lame means of preſents and arguments which the 
bad done with Aretas; intreating Pompey to conh- 
der the violent uſurpation of Ariſtobulus, and the 
right of Hyrcanus, as well wich reſpect to ſeniorit 
as character. Ariſtobulus, relying upon his intere 
with Scaurus, arrayed himſelf in royal attire, and 
preſented his perſon to Pompey with the train and 
equipage of a king. But finding that his E 
royal dignity had no weight with Pompey, and dil- 
daining a ſervile application, he abruptly took his 
leave, and returned to Dioſpolis in Egypt. 
Pompey vin- Ariſtobulus, by his arrogant behaviour, 
dente he gave DOSH great offence, which was a 
d Hyr= moſt deſirable circumſtance to Hyrcanus 
and his adherents. He immediately drew 
out his Roman troops, and ſome Syrian auxiliaries, 


and marched after him. When he had paſſed Pella 


vith his eſcape, aſſembled all his forces, and pur- 


r — —— — — — 
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lus, alarmed at this expedition, caſt him- 


and Sc — and came to Corea upon the bor- 
ders of Judza in the Mediterranean paſſage, he 
heard that Ariſtobulus was fled to Alexandrion, a 
{trong hold fituated on an high mountain, whither he 
ſent and commanded, him to come down to him. 
Ariſtobulus, naturally proud and ambitious, could 
not brook this imperious mandate, and therefore de- 
termined to run all hazards rather than comply with 
it. But through the murmuring of the people, and 
the prefling inſtance of his friends, to conſider the 

wer of the Romans and the urgency of the caſe 
e was at length prevailed upon to come down, an 
after ſpeaking in defence of his pretenſions, went 


up again. He afterwards, at the requiſi- Afecondhear- 
tion of his brother, came down a ſecond ing dolore 
ompey. 


time, and when they had each of them 
preferred their reſpective claims to Pompey, re- 
turned without the leaſt moleſtation. He was now 
divided between hope and fear, and alternately dil- 
poſed to ſubmiſſion and refliſtance, till, upon ma- 
ture deliberation, he was reſolved to go up to the 
caſtle again, leſt he ſhould be — 8 to do any 
thing derogatory to his royal character and dignity. 
At this time, Pompey was ſtrongly in- 
clined to take poſſeſſion of the caſtle, but 
being told that Ariſtobulus had given a 
poſitive charge to all the governors to at- 
tend to no orders but thoſe under his own 
hand and ſeal, he commanded him to write to them 
ſeverally, to deliver them up immediately upon the 
ſight of his letters. Ariſtobulus obeyed the injunc- 
tion, but went away in diſguſt and indignation to 
Jeruſalem, meditating a war with Pompey. How- 
ever, the Romans did not pat him time to make 
preparations to withſtand a fiege, but haſtened im- 
mediately after him, and he was incited to uſe expe- 
dition in his progreſs, by the intelligence he re- 
ceived at Jericho of the death of Mithridates. 
This is the moſt fruitful country of Judza, bearing 
a vaſt number of palm-trees, beſides the balſam-tree, 
the juice of which, upon the incifion of the bark 
with a ſharp ſtone, drops down like tears. He ſtaid 
there that night, and | away the \,;aobutus 
a 


next morning for Jeruſalem. Ariſtobu- fubmits to 
Pompey, who 


keeps himpri- 
ſoner. * 


Pompey ob- 
tains poſſeſ- 
ſion of the 
caſtle of Ar ie 
ſtobulus. 


ſelf at Pompey's feet, with ſupplications 
and tears; he made him promiſes of mo- 
ney, and propoſals of giving up both the city 
and his own coy into Pompey? hands. This 
appcaſed him for the preſent, but Ariſtobulus did 
not perform the conditions; for when Gabinius was 
ſent to receive the money, his partizans would not 
admit him into the city. 

Pompey was irritated at this prevaricat- 
ing behaviour to ſo great a degree, that he 
kept Ariſtobulus priſoner, and advanced 
to the city, took a view of the fortifica- 
tions, and conſidered upon what quarter 
to attack it. He obſerved that the walls 
were ſtrong and impregnable, and the 
temple ſo invincibly ſure, that if the city 
itſelf was taken, the work would but be half accom- 

pliſhed. 


Pompey me- 
ditates an at- 
tack on * 
ſalem, where 
a ledition 
dreaks out be- 
tween the par- 
ties of the 


wa > > 
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pliſhed. But while Pompey was deliberating upon 
the moſt expedicnt means to purſue, a violent ſedi— 
tion aroſe in the town, between the parties of Ariſto- 
bulus and Hyrcanus. "The former were for putting 
the matter to the deciſion of an engagement, an 
reſcuing their king by dint of arms; the other party 
was for opening the gates, and admitting Pompey 
into the town without any oppoſition. This was the 
ſenſe of the majority, from the awe in which they 
held the Romans. The friends of Ariſtobulus, up- 
on this, retired into the temple, and cut down the 
bridge of communication betwixt that and the 
city, determining to maintain it to the laſt. But as 
the others had received the Romans into the city, 
and put them into the palace, Pompey ſent Piſo, 
one of his general officers, with a {trong detachment 
to take poſſeſſion of it. When he perceived the ob- 
ſtinacy of the Jews in the temple, and that there was 
no longer any hope of accommodation, he poſted 
his guards and put all things in order for an attack, 
Hyrcanus and his party contributing the beſt they 
could to his aſſiſtance, both in action and counſel. 
The beſiegers firſt of all applied themſelves to fill 
up the ditch and valley upon the north-fide of the 
temple, and the ſoldiers were obliged to carry mate- 
rials for that purpoſe. It was a work of infinite dif- 


ficulty, both with reſpett to the prodigious depth 


and the advantage the Jews had of annoying them 
from their ſuperior ſtation. Nor could the Romans 


have ſucceeded in their efforts, had not Pompey re- 


minded them of the Jews ſtrict obſervance of their 
ſevench day, or ſabbath. This great leader, know- 
Moderation of ing that the Jews made a conſcience of 
Pompey. doing 705 work upon that day, but what 

was of abſolute neceſſity, either for the 
ſupport of life, or the defence of it in caſe of imme- 
diate danger, commanded his ſoldiers only to ply 
their entrenchments on that day, without any other 
act of hoſtility. When the ground was now level- 
led, the bulwarks adv 4, with ſtrong and large 
turrets planted upon dm, and manned, the Ro- 
mans, with certain engines they had brought from 
Tyre, began the battery; the ſoldiers, at the ſame 
time, beating the defendants out of the towers 
above, with ſtones from the walls. Pompey could 
not but admire the fortitude of theſe people, and 
more eſpecially in this particular, that in the midſt 
of extremity and danger they never diſcontinued 
the ceremonies of their religion, but offered u 
their daily prayers and ſacrifices as regularly as if it 
had been a time of profound peace. Nor, indeed, 
did they relax in their attention to divine worſhip, 
even after the temple was actually taken, and many 
were ſlain before the altar. 

After a three months ſiege, and the loſs 
of only one tower, the temple was taken 
by aflault. The firſt that entered the 
breach was Fauſtus Cornehus, the fon of 
Sylla, and after him Furius and Fabius, 
two centurions, with their cohorts, who beſet the 
temple, and put to the ſword all that fell in their 
way. Their were ſeveral pricſts at that time in the 

2 


The temple 
taken by af- 
ſault, and the 
prietts ſlain at 
the altar. 
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very exerciſe of their holy funQtion, who, with the 
point of the ſword at their breaſts, went on with 
their oblations and incenſe, without any regard tg 
the ſafety of their lives, out of a veneration they 
had for the duties of their profeſſion. The greater 
part of them were ſlain by their own countrymen gf 
the adverſe fattion, and an innumerable multitude 
threw themſelves down precipices; others, in a rage 
of deſperation, ſet fire to what they could reach 
about the walls, and then caſt themſelves into the 
flames. There periſhed in this outrage Many of . 
12,000 of the Jews; and great numbers of Je tug, 
the Romans were OE. but few of . 
them ſlain. 

Amidſt the preſent calamitics, nothing affected the 
Jewiſh nation ſo much as that their holy place 
which had hitherto been ſeen by none, ſhould be 
expoſed to the view of ſtrangers. Pompey, with z 
train of attendants, went into the temple, where it 
was not lawful for any but the high-prieſt to enter, 
and ſaw what was repoſited therein, the candle. 
flicks, lamps, and tables for incenſe, with other 
veſſels, all of gold, a maſs of ſpices, with 2000 tz. 
lents of ſacred treaſure. Yet ſuch was his liberality 
that he would not ſuffer any thing to be touched that 
was dedicated to divine worſhip, but commanded the 
miniſters about the temple, the very next day after 
he had taken it, to ſuperintend the purification of 
it, and go on with their ceremonies as before. He 
alſo declared Hyrcanus high-prieſt, in ,, 
conſideration of the good offices he had mie hig. 
rendered him, both in the ſiege and red, Pa 
otherwiſe, by drawing off great num- ?“ 
bers of the faction from Ariſtobulus. By theſe 
means, like a wile and good man, he ſecured him- 
ſelf the aflections of the people. Amongſt the cap- 
tives was the father-in-law of Ariſtobulus, who was 
alſo his uncle. | : 

Pompey cauſed the principal authors 
of the revolt to be beheaded, and con- 
ferred upon Fauſtus, and thoſe of his 
party who had ſignaliſed their bravery 4 
the moſt honourable rewards. He impoſed a tr- 
bute upon Judza, took away from the Jews the ci. 
ties they had poſſeſſed themſelves of in 


The chief au« 
thors of the 


revolt behead- 


. . Pompey takes 
Ccolo-Syria, and annexing them to the many d 
juriſdiction of the then Roman gover- en | 
nor, reduced them to their own bounds. yo them s 
He rebuilt Gadara, which they had de- the Rowan 
ſtroyed, to gratify Demetrius, one of his i 


freemen, and a native of the place. 


With reſpect to the inland cities of Hippion, Scy- 


thopolis, Pella, Samaria, Mariſſa, Azotus, Jamnizy 
and Arethuſa, and the ſea-coaſt towns of Gaza, 
Joppa, Dora, and that which was formerly called 
Straton's Tower, and afterwards Cefarea, by He. 
rod, who beautified it with magnificent buildings; 
he took them all from the Jews, to reſtore them to 
their inhabitants, and ſo joined them to the pro- 
vince of Syria. a 
After paſſing theſe orders, and ſettling Scaurus 
in the government of Judæa, and of all the wy 
| ir 
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rr of Egypt to the borders of the Euphrates, with 
the command of two legions, Pompey haſtened to 
Rome, by way of Cilicia, carrying Ariſtobulus and 
his family priſoners with him, that 1s, two _—_ 
ters and two ſons, Alexander and Antigonus, the 
firmer of whom made his eſcape on his paſlage, 
but the latter was carried to Rome, together with 
his ſiſters. | 


© ————_— 


CHAS: Vk 


ALEXANDER being ſubdued by ANTIPATER re- 
treats to ALEXANDRION. GABINIUS druides 
the Province of DEA into five Jurifdictions. 
The ROMANS ranquiſh ARISTOBULUS; and 
afterwards fend him and his Son ANTIGONUS m 
Chains to ROME. GABINIUS wanquſhes A- 
LEXANDER. CRASSUS ſucceeds to the Go- 
vernment of SYRIA. 


CAURUS“ led an army into Arabia, 
and proceeded ates vas þ Petra; but 
his march was greatly impeded by a pal- 
lage through a craggy and moſt difficult. 
track of country. Notwithſtanding his 
being greatly diſtreſſed for want of pro- 
viſions, and having other diſadvantages to encoun- 
ter, he laid the neighbourhood of Pella in a ſtate of 
devaſtation. Through the agency of Antipater, he 
was, however, occaſionally ſupplied with the neceſ- 
aries of life by Hyrcanus. Conſcious that a friend- 
ſhip ſubſiſted between Antipater and Aretas, the 
Arabian king, Scaurus — to the former, urg- 
ing him to propoſe terms of accommodation to Are- 
tas. Antipater engaged in the commiſſion, and ma- 
naged it with ſo much addrels that Aretas paid three 
hundred talents to Scaurus, who in conſequence 
thereof declincd a farther proſecution of the war. 
Alexander, the fon of Ariſtobulus, who 
had eſcaped from Pompey, having aflem- 
bled a conſiderable number of men, was 
now committing devaſtations in Juda, 
and haraſſing Hyrcanus; he even enter- 
tained the hope of being able to ſubdue Jeruſalem, 
as the walls which Pompey had deſtroyed were not 
yet rebuilt. Gabinius, an experienced and brave 
commander, ſucceeded Scaurus, and marched a- 
gainſt Alexander, who judging it neceſſary to take 
every poſſible precaution to oppole fo formidable 
an adverſary, increaſed his troops to ten thouſand 
foot, and fiſteen hundred horſe, and fortified Alex- 
andrion, Hyrcanion, Machærus, and other places 
near the Arabian mountains. In the-interim, Gabi- 
mus diſpatched Mark Antony with a body of Anti- 
pater's choſen troops; and he was to be joined by 
a conſiderable number of Jews under the command 
of Malichus and Pitholaus. Theſe detachments 


re 
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| * See Antiquities, Book XIV. Chap. 6, 10, &c. 
No. 21, 


were followed by Gabinius leading the main body of 
the army. Alexander, finding the enemy was pro- 
ceeding towards him with a force which he was by 
no means in a condition to withſtand, judged it pru- 
dent to retreat. He was followed by Gabinius into 
the neighbourhood of Jeruſalem, where a battle 
took place, in which three thouſand of Alexan- 
der's followers were cut off, and a like number 
was made priſoners. When Gabinius had arrived 
at the caſtle, he propoſed an indemnity to ſuch 
deſerters as * return to his army previous to 
the engagement; but upon their reſuſal, he attacked 
and put many of them to death, and the remainder 
took reſuge in the fort. On every former occaſion, 
Mark Antony had greatly Gonalined himſelf; but 
his conduct in this action exceeded every preceding 
inſtance of his valour. Leaving a ſufficient force 
to proſecute the ſiege, Gabinius proceeded to take 
a view of the ſeveral cities and towns of the pro- 
vince: he applied himſelf to the re-eftabliſkment 
of good order in thoſe places which had eſcaped 
delolation, and to rebuild thoſe that had been de- 
{troyed. Hence the people of Scythopolis, Sama- 
ria, Anthedon, Apollonia, Jamnia, Raphia, Mariſ- 
fa, Dora, Gadara, Azotus, and ſeveral other toons, 
joyfully returned to reſume their former places of 
reſidence. 

 Gabinius now returned, and continued (@ 
the ſiege with additional vigour. Alex- 
ander deſpairing of ſucceſs in oppoſing 
lo powertul an enemy, diſpatched em- 
baſladors to ſupplicate pardon from Gabinius, and 
offer him poſſeſſion of Macherus, Hyrcanion, and 
Alexandrion. The propofals being accepted, Ga- 
binius reduced the latter place intirely to ruins, 
in compliance with the requeſt of Alexander's mo- 
ther, who urged the deſtruction of the place, leſt 
it ſhould prove the canſe of future hoſtilities. 
From a motive of tenderneſs and affettion to her 
huſband and children, who were priſoners at Rome, 
ſhe availed herſelf of every opportunity to ingra- 
tiate herſelf into the eſteem of Gabinius. 

Hyrcanus was now conducted to Jeru- givin in 
ſalem by Gabinius, who committed the wude Hyrca- 
temple to his care, and after appointing 23 with the 
ſome of the moſt conſiderable Jews to the tele. 
offices of civil adminiſtration, he divided 
the province of Judza into the five following juriſ- 
dittions: Jeruſalem was the firſt; Gadara, the ſe- 
cond; Amathus, the third; Jericho, the fourth; and 
Sepphoris, a city in Galilee, was the fifth. The peo- 
_ wcre exceedingly happy in the circumſtance of 
iving under an ariſtrocratical, inſtead of a monar- 
chial, government. — 

Soon after this time, Ariſtobulus eſ- 


ompromiſe 
between Alex 
ander and Ca- 
dinius. 


0 Ariſtobulus 
caped from Rome, and was joined by a eſcaping from 
1 1 - Rome, is at- 
great number of Jews, ſome being intlu — — 


enced merely by a deſire of changing 


8 8 ſe ted by the 
their ſituation, and others by a principle Romans, and 
of fidelity and affection. He made an - v5 


attempt to repair Alexandrion ; but upon 
receiving information that Gabinius had diſpatched 
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an army in purſuit of him, under the command of 
Siſenna, Antony and Servilius, he retreated to Ma- 
chærus, where be diſmiſſed the uſeleſs part of his 
followers, retaining only eight thouſand men, in- 
uding one thoufand fugitive Jews, whom Pitholaus 
had brought from Jeruſalem. In a ſhort time, the 
Roman army arrived, and a general battle took 
place, in which Ariſtobulus and his adherents fought 
with aſtoniſhing bravery; but they were, at length, 
compelled to yield to the ſuperiority of the enemy, 
with the loſs of five thouſand men: two thoufand 
gained a hill, and made ſome farther reſiſtance; 
and Ariſtobulus, with the other thouſand, cut a paſ- 
ſage through the Roman army, and retired to Ma- 
cherus, where he arrived towards evening, and 
found the place in ruins: but he entertained an op1- 
nion that the enemy would conſent to a ſuſpenſion 
of hoſtilities, which would enable him to reinforce 
his army, and gone the caſtle. The Romans, how- 
ever, immediately proceeded to affault the place, 
which was defended with great bravery for two days, 
when a complete victory was gained over Ariſtobu— 
lus, who, with his fon, Antigonus, that had eſcaped 
with him from Rome, was made priſoner, put in 
bonds, and ſent to Gabinius, who ordered them to 
conducted to Rome. The father was ſentenced 


to impriſonment by the ſenate, but the fon was per- 


mitted to return to Judza, through the mediation of 
Gabinius, who informed the fenate by letter, that 
when the wife of Ariſtobulus refigned the caſtle to 
him, he engaged himſelf to intercede in behalf of 
Antigonus. ; 


Operations of While Gabinius was preparing to com- 
2 and mence hoſtilities againſt the Parthians, he 


learnt that Ptolemy, having retired from 
the Euphrates, was upon his march towards Egypt; 
and therefore he declined to purſue his defign. 
Gabinius was ſupplied with arms, corn, money, and 
other neceſſaries for war, by Hyrcanus and Anti- 
ater; and they prevail pon the Jews of Pelu- 
ium, who, in a manner, guarded the entrance into 
Egypt, not to intercept the progreſs of Gabinius to 
that country. The departure of Gabinius proved 
greatly alarming to the inhabitants of different parts 
of Syria; and at the ſame time an inſurrection hap- 
pened among the Jews. Alexander, the fon of 
Ariſtobulus, * — collected a very conſiderable 
body of followers, made a reſolution to put every 
Roman who ſhould fall into his power to immediate 
death. Being ſenſible of his danger, and that the 
ſedition increaſed, Gabinius employed his intereſt 
with Antipater to effect an accommodation. But 
Alexander being naturally diſpoſed to martial ex- 
ploits, and baving an boy of thirty thoufand men, 
rejected the propoſals. The armies joined battle in 
the neighbourhood of the mountam of Itabyr. The 
Gabinius vans Romans obtained a complete victory, and 
rg Alex- left ten thouſand of the enemy flain in 


1 * 


As ſeveral of the tranſactions related in this part of the Jewiſh 
hiſtory are to be likewiſe met with in the XIVth and ſome of the 
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troops eſcaped. After this victory, Gabinius, in 
compliance with the advice of Antipater, marched 
to Jeruſalem, in order to introduce a republican 
government. He afterwards led his forces againſt 
the Nabathæans, whom he engaged, and ſubdued: 
and he diſmifled two Parthian deſerters, named 
Mithridates and Orſanes, circulating a report that 
they had effected an eſcape. 

The government of Syria devolved cugy aus 
from Gabinius to Craſſus, who, in order rover o& 
to defray the expences of the Parthian . 
war, deſpoiled the temple of the two thouſand 
talents which Pompey had generouſly declined to 
ſeize, and of all the gold contained in the build. 
ing; and he then paſſed the Euphrates. The parti. 
culars of his defeat and death will appear with more 
propriety hereafter. 

Caflius ſucceeded Craſſus in the go- 
vernment of Syria, and intercepted the 
Parthians, who were preparing to make 
an incurſion into that country. He led 
an army into Judæa; ſubdued Tarichæa, and took 
with him from the conquered town near three thou- 
ſand Jewilh captives; and among them was Pitho- 
laus, whom Antipater prevailed upon him to put to 
death for having eſpouſed the cauſe of Arxiſtobu— 
lus. Cypris, or Cypron, the wife of Antipater, was 
an illuſtrious Arabian: ſhe bore to him the four 
following ſons: Phaſael, king Herod, Joſeph, and 
Pheroras; and a daughter, called Salome. The a li- 
beral ſentiments and wiſe condutt of Antipater, 
obtained him an high reputation among the molt 
eminent charatters of his age, and the particular 
friend{hip of the Arabian king, to whom he com- 
mitted the care of his children, when he engaged in 
the war againſt Ariſtobulus. Having concluded a 
truce with Alexander, Caſſius marched in order to 
occupy his former ſtation near the Euphrates, and 
repulſe the Parthians, in caſe of their attempting to 
make an incurhon, | 
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CASAR reſtores ARISTOBULUS to Freedom; 
ſoon after which he is poiſoned by the Friends of 
POMPEY. The Death of ALEXANDER, 
ANTIPATEK joins MITHRIDATES in beſieg- 
ing PELUSIUM. The Poſſeſſuon of the Pontifi= 
cate confirmed to HYRCANUS. 


ONLY and the fenate having de- 
parted from Rome, and in a conſter- 

nation paſſed the Ionian ſea, Cæſar was 

left to the ablolute government of the 
lace: he immediately reſtored Ariſtobu- the ri 

us to freedom, and ſent him into Syria, of Pourey- 

attended by two companies of ſoldiers; firmly be- 


Cæſar ſets A- 
riſtobulus at 
is ſoon after 
poiſoned 


following books of the Axrievirizs, the reader is requeſted to | 
refer 3 to that part of the work. 


lieving 
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lieving that the people would readily ſurrender to 
him. But this was too flattering an expectation; 
fr Ariſtobulus fell a ſacrifice to poiſon, which was 
adminiſtered to him by the friends of Pompey. 
His body was embalmed, but remained ſome time 
anburied : Antony, however, cauſed his remains to 
de conveyed to 2 and to be depofited in the 
royal ſepulchre. The fate of Alexander was not 
ef deplorable than that of his father. Pompey, 
having ſentenced Alexander to death for ſeditious 
practices againſt the Romans, tranſmitted orders to 
Scipio to behead the youth at Antioch. 

1 1 the ſon of Mennæus, and the 
xm rince of Chalcis, which is fituated on 
wth Alzzan= Mount Libanus, diſpatched his fon Phi- 
4 lippion to Aſkalon, commiſhoning him to 
requeſt that the widow of Ariſtobulus would fend by 
him Antigonus and his fiſters. Philippion became 
enamoured with, and eſpouſed Alexandra, the 
younger fiſter. This conduct of Philippion greatly 
jncenled his father, who therefore cauſed him to be 
put to death; and he foon afterwards married his 
widow. The tenderneſs of Ptolemy towards Anti- 
gonus and his fiſters was conſiderably increaſed by 
this alliance. : 
e Upon the deceaſe of Pompey, Anti- 
ited byAn- pater ſought to ingratiate himſelf into 
tpatery rakes the efteem of Caeſar. Mithridates, a 
88 Pergamenian, who had meditated an ex- 
edition in Egypt, finding his progreſs impeded 
by means of his ſhips being denied a paſſage at 
peluſium, remained with his army at Aſkalon; and, 
though a ſtranger, he had the addreſs to gain over 
the Arabians to his ſide, and to prevail upon about 
three thouſand Jews to take up arms and join his 
troops. He attached to his intereſt Ptolemy of 
Libanus, another perfonage named Ptolemy, Jam- 
blichus, and many other Syrians of great conſide- 
ration; and the example of theſe diſtinguiſhed peo- 
ple was followed by great numbers of their coun- 
trymen. The power of Mithridates being conſi- 
derably increaſed by the aſſiſtance he had received 
from Antipater and from other quarters, he marched 
againſt Peluſium; and being oppoſed by the inha- 
bitants, he beſieged the city. In this action, Anti- 
=_ acquired additional reputation; for a breach 
eing made by the troops under his command, he 
firſt entered the town, and was followed by his 


people. N 
After the reduction of Peluſium, the 


E Jews inhabiting that province of Egypt, 
liver us the called Onias, reſolved to oppoſe Mith- 
hr a ridates: but Antipater prevailed upon 
being n im- them to decline their intentions. and 
. furniſh proviſions for the army. 
wed by Au. The example of the people of Onias 


was followed by thoſe of Memphis, who 
; voluntarily furrendered to Mithridates. 
Having marched, without interruption, to Delt 

Mithridates and Antipater encountered a body o 
Egyptians at a place called the camp of the Jews. 


Mithridates commanded the right wing of the army, 
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and Antipater the left. The former being in the 
moſt imminent danger of a defeat, Antipater hav- 
ing routed that part of the enemy's army which he 
had engaged, haſtened along the bank of the river 
to the reſcue of his friend, many of whoſe purſu- 
ers he put to death, and chaced the reſt to their 
camp, which he rifled of a conſiderable booty. In 
this exploit, Antipater loſt only eighty men ; but 
eight hundred of Mithridates's party were flain; 
and it was beyond all expettation. that he himſelf 
eſcaped. Mithridates tranſmitted an account to the 
emperor, gratefully acknowledging the very im- 
portant ſervices rendered him by Antipater; and 
Cæſar exprefled his deep ſenſe of obligation to the 
victorious hero, who was thereby more zealouſly 
attached to his intereſt, and < marks of the 
wounds he had received bore an honourable teſ- 
timony of his willingneſs to hazard his life in the 
ſervice of ſo illuſtrious a maſter. The war in 
Egypt being concluded, Cæſar returned i ca 
into Syria, and he made Antipater a free honoured by 
citizen of Rome, allowing him all the pri- Car. 
vileges annexed to that charatter, and conferring 
upon him other ſignal honours; and as a farther in- 
ſtance of the ſincerity of his eſteem, he confirmed 
Hyrcanus, the friend of Antipater, in the pontifical 
dignity. | 
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CH AP. VIII. 


CASAR creates HY RCANUS High- Prieſt, and pro- 
motes ANTIPATER to the Government of JUDAA. 
The Command of the Troops in SYRIA and SAMA- 
RIA given to HEROD. CACILIUS BASSUS 
cauſes SEXTUS CASAR to be murdered. The 
Government of SEXTUS devolves on MARCUS. 


NTIGONUS, the fon of the de- pompey's 
ceaſed Ariſtobulus, appealed to Caz- friends ac. 


ſar, repreſenting that his father had been — — 
iſoned by the contrivance of the death of Ari. 
ſtobulus. 


riends of Pompey, in a ſtyle of che moſt 

bitter invective, accuſing Hyrcanus and Antipater as 
the cauſe of himſelf and his brethren being cruelly 
driven from their native country ; and charging them 
with having oppreſſed the public for the ake of in- 
dulging their private paſhons and defires. He aſſert- 
ed that the aſſiſtance they had rendered Czfar pro- 
ceeded from fear rather than reſpect, and a proper 
ſenſe of their duty, and was only meant to make 
ſome compenſation for their former attachment to 
Pompey. To obviate the intended effett of theſe 
reproaches, Antipater expoſed his wounds, as the 
beſt teſtimony of loyalty to Cæſar. It is a matter 
of aſtoniſhment { ſaid Antipater) that this man, the 
fon of a declared enemy to the ſtate of Rome, and 
inheriting the rebellious principles of his father, 
ſhould have the effrontery thus to accuſe the mo 


zealous of Czſar's fubjeAs, and to arrogate a merit 
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to TERA when his conduct has rendered him de- 
ſerving of death.” ; : 
Cæſar, having heard them both, im- 


Hyrcanus ap- a ] 
pointed by mediately conferred the pontificate upon 
— Hyrcanus, deeming him in every reſpett 


ualified to aſſume that dignity: and at 
the ſame time he deſired Antipater to mention 
any commiſſion he wiſhed to enjoy, and it ſhould be 
granted. Antipater ſubmitted the matter intirely to 
the pleaſure of Cæſar; who appointed him to the 
1 of Judæa, and, as a farther inſtance of 
is favour, granted him permiſſion to repair the 
walls, which had been deſtroyed by Pompey. 
Cæſar ordered theſe decrees to be engraven on 
braſs and placed in the capitol, in teſtimony of the 
ſignal ſervices of Antipater, and of the honourable 
recompenſe he obtained. 
Antipater re- Having accompanied Cæſar to the 
pairs the wails frontiers of Syria, Antipater returned to 
of Jeruſalem. judæa, and immediately undertook a fe. 
neral reparation of the walls of Jeruſalem: and he 
viſited the ſeveral parts of the province, in order, by 


threats and perſuaſions, to eſtabliſh the public tran- 


uillity, He informed the people, that if they ob- 
— a due obedience to Hyrcanus, they ſhould 
enjoy plenty and happineſs; but that if they ſought 
to gratify their private intereſts at the expence of 
the public, he would himſelf _ a rigid gover- 
nor, and they would find in thg perſon of — 
nus, inſtead of a gracious and mild prince, a cruel 
and unrelenting tyrant. ; 

Though Antipater, for political reaſons, exatted 

eat deference to Hyrcanus, he was conſcious of 

is incapacity to diſcharge the duties of his office, 
and determined to take every neceſſary precaution 
againſt the probable ill conſequences thereof. He 
advanced Phaſael, his eldeſt fon, who 


He beſtows ; 
preferments was Captain of the guards, to the govern- 
2 duo ment of Jeruſalem, and the whole of that 


province: a o the government of Ga- 
lilee he appointed Herod, his ſecond fon; who, 
though at an early period of life, diſcovered himſelf 
to be equal to great undertakings. Herod made 
has wr? of Hezekias, the leader of a conſiderable 

and of robbers, who had committed great depreda- 
tions in Syria, and cauſed him and many of his fol- 
lowers to be put to death. This enterpriſe obtained 
Herod a very diſtinguiſhed ſhare of reputation ; and 
the Syrians in general celebrated him as the man to 
whom they were indebted for the ſecure and happy 
enjoyment of their lives, liberties, and poſſeſſions. 
The heroic exploit of Herod made him known to 
Sextus Cæſar, couſin to Cæſar the Great, who at 
that time held the government of Syria; and the 
fame of his atchievement inſpired Phaſael with the 
generous idea of emulating the conduct of his 
They obtain brother. Phaſacl was Jo moderate in 
the eſteem of - the exerciſe of power over the people of 
the people. Jeruſalem, and ſo ſtrictly obſervant of the 

rinciples of juſtice, that he gained univerſal appro- 
33 The glory of the ſons greatly increaſed that 
of the father, who experienced as high a degree of 

4 | 


— 
veneration as he could have done had he aQual! 
been the ſovereign of the Jews; and this wiſe adm] 
niſtrator, ſo far from being tranſported beyond th, 
bounds of moderation by his great ſucceſs, ſtill — 
ſerved his fidelity and reſpect towards Hyrcanus. 

That exalted characters are never ſe- ,, 
cure from the malignant ſhafts of envy ——— 
will be found exemplified in the follow Sn ayicy 
ing inſtance. Hyrcanus had long enter. *.** 
taincd a ſecret enmity againſt the ſons of * 
Antipater, on account of their great and well-de. 
ſerved reputation; and his prejudice was increaſed 
by the court-paraſites, to whom ſuperior virtue i; 
ever an object of deteſtation. They inſinuated tg 
him that the brothers acted as ſovereigns rather thay 
as ſubjetts; declaring that Herod had committed a 
daring violation againſt the Jewiſh law, b Putting 
ſeveral perſons to death without the authority 
Hyrcanus ; and urging that he ought to be rendered 
amenable to juſtice for the iniquities he had commit. 
ted. Theſe ſuggeſtions ſo powerfully operated up. 
on Hyrcanus, that he ordered Herod to fue d 

e ſummoned to appear before the coun- t ne his 
cil. By the advice of his father, Herod du 
ſecured his garriſons in Galilee, and proceeded to 
obey the mandate; and unwilling to give offence 
to Hyrcanus, he was attended only by ſuch a com- 
pany of ſoldiers as he deemed neceſſary for his per. 
{onal ſafety. Sextus Cæſar having conceived a great 
eſteem for Herod, was much concerned, leſt, when 
in the power of his enemies, ſome fatal event might 
happen to him; and he therefore-applied to Hyrca. 
nus, requeſting that he would diſmiſs the complaint 
exhibited againſt the youth; and this deſire was 
readily granted. Herod did not conſider himſelf to 
be in a ſtate of perfect ſecurity, conceiving that Hyt. 
canus had done a violence to his inclination in ac- 
quitting him: he therefore determined not. to ap- 
pear if he ſhould be a ſecond time ſummoned, and 
in this diſpoſition repaired to Sextus, who then re- 
ſided at Damaſcus. The enemies of Herod endea- 
voured to revive the enmity of Hyrcanus, by repre- 
ſenting that the youth had departed in anger, and 
had reſolved upon ſome deſperate means of revenge. 
Hyrcanus was greatly embarraſſed at the idea of 
having ſo formidable an enemy; but upon receiving 
information that Sextus had appointed 3 ;, ne 

Herod to the command of his troops in general of 
Syria and Samaria, his terror increaſed Sus 
to ſo high a degree that he was continually 
tortured by the imagination that his ad- | 
verſary was leading an army to depoſe him. In this 
conjetture he was not deccived; for, violently en- 
roged at having been treated as a criminal, Her 
collected an army, and proceeded towards Jerula- 
lem in a reſolution to deprive Hyrcanus of the on 
vernment; and this enterpriſe he would indiſputadly 
have effetted, had he not yielded to the difluaſions 
of his father and brother. They urged him to 


offer no violence to the king, to whoſe favour 


and countenance he was indebted for the dignified 
ſtation he enjoyed. They faid, his indignation 1 
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being accuſed, ſhould, in a rent meaſure, be ap- 
-aſed by the circumſtance of his acquittal; that if 
90 prided himſelf in his power, he ſhould conſider 
hat the meaſure he was about to purſue was wholly 
;nprofitable ; that the protection of the Almighty 
could not be expected by the man who had revolted 
againſt his legal ſovereign ; that the prince he meant 
0 oppoſe was his ſincere friend and generous bene- 
ator, and one who had in no inſtance wronged him, 
except when irritated by the injurious ſuggeſtions of 
dis enemies.“ Hereupon Herod repretled his in- 


dignation, and waved the deſign of proceeding to 


hoſtilities. A civil war between the Romans broke 
out at this period in the neighbourhood of Apania; 
during which Cæcilius Ballus, with a view to gra- 
tity Pompey, treacheroully cauſed Sextus 
Cxſar to be put to death, and then al- 
ſumed the command of his troops. In 
revenge for the murder of Sextus, the 
party attached to Julius Cæſar oppoſed 
Baſlus with their utmoſt power: and from a venera- 
tion towards the ſurviving Cæſar, and the memory 
of the deceaſed, Antipater diſpatched coniiderable 
ſuccours to the avengers of the murderers of Sex- 
dus, under. the command of his fons. Marcus was 
commanded to depart from Italy, in order to {uc- 
cced to the government of Sextus. * 


tus Cxfar 
treacheroully 
Gains and 
ſacceed:d by 


Marcus. 


CHAP, IX. 


FULIUS CAESAR murdered in the Capitol. The Op- 
preſſeon of CAYSIUS. The Treachery of MALI 
CHUS. © CESAR and ANTONY in a State of 
Laſtility with, BRUTUS and CASSIUS. HEROD 
promoted to the Government of SYRIA. MALL 
C cauſes ANTIPATER to be poiſoned. HE- 
ROD revenges the Death of has Father. 


ann | 'HE civil diſſenſions among the Ro- 
Cel, aud mans were followed by a ſtill more 
the horrible terrible war. In the ſeventh month of 


fins th 0 - f 
ebe. the third year of his reign, Caſſius and 


Brutus murdered Cæſar in the capitol ; 
and his death was followed by the moſt ſhocking 
contentions and diſorders among the ſubjetts of the 
Roman cmpire. The people were divided into fac- 
tions; and, regardleſs of the public welfare, they 
atted according to their reſpettive intereſts and pal- 
lions. Caſſius went into Syria, and took the com- 
mand of the troops employed in beſieging Apamia : 
having attached Marcus and Baſſus, and ſome male- 
contented cohorts to his intereſt, he raiſed the ſie ge, 
and then impoſed moſt enormous taxes upon the 
cities : he allo ſubjetted the Jews to a contribution 


of ſeven hundred talents. Antipater appointed his 


lons and his particular friends to provide for the 
tax upon the Jews; and the preſſing exigency of 
N affairs induced him to join Malichus, his pro- 
eſſed enemy, in the commiſſion. The firſt ſum, 


amounting to an hundred talents, was collected by 


O. 21. 
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Herod in Galilee, and his expedition in the buſinefs 
obtained him great favour with Caſſius; who was fo 
exaſperated by the delay of the other agents, that 
he entirely deſtroyed Gophna, Thamna, and two 
other cities of qual conſideration : and he formed 
a deſign of puniſhing the neglect of Malichus by 
putting him to death : but his rage was appeaſed by 
Antipater, who preſented him with an hundred 
talents. Wa 
Notwithſtanding Malichus had repeat- chu; 

edly acknowledged himfelf indebted to pi-ts againt 
Antipater for the preſervation of his life; eber. 
no. ſooner had Cafſius departed, than he contrived 
meaſures for the deſtruction of his generous bene- 
factor, whom he conſidered as the only obſtacle to 
his ambitious views. 
a man of an artful and difingenuous temper, enter- 
tained a ſuſpicion of his defigris, and therefore paſ- 
ſed the Jordan, and aſſembled a body of troops, that 
he might oppoſe his meaſures. ' Perceiving that An- 
tipater ſuſpetted his deſigns, Malichus employed 
every plauſible means for ingratiating himſelf mto 
the eſteem of Phaſael and Herod, the former of whom 
was governor of Jeruſalem, and the latter captain of 
the guards.. He had the addreſs to perſuade them 
that he had never entertained even the moſt diſtant 
thought of injuring their father, who they prevailed 
upon to conſent to a reconciliation; they alſo nego- 
tated a compromiſe with Marcus (or Mercus) gover- 
nor of Syria, who had reſolved to — Malichus to 
death on account of his fattious diſpoſition. Cæſar 
and Antony being now at war with Brutus and Caſ- 
ſius, and the latter as well as Marcus being ſenſible 
of the great qualities of Herod, they nominated him 
to the government of Syria, and appointed him a 
ſtrong body- guard of horſe and foot; promiſing that 
upon the concluſion of the war they would promote 
him to the ſovereignty of the Jews. 
Herod, however, proved the cauſe of his Hecauſes him 
father's death: for Malichus, in order to t» bepoiſcned. 
free himſelf from the dangers by which he * 
himſelf to be ſurrounded, bribed the butler of Hyr- 
canus to mix a poiſon with Antipater's dyink. Hyr- 
canus was advanced to the throne through the means 
of Antipater, who was a man of conſummate wiſdom, 
and undaunted reſolution. The multitude were ex- 
aſperated to the higheſt degree of extravagance 
againſt Malichus, ſuſpecting him to have procured 
the death of the man to whom he was under innu- 
merable obligations: but they were ſomewhat ap- 
peaſed upon 2 making the moſt ſolemn declaration 
of being perfectly innocent of the execrable crime 
alledged againſt him. Malichus aflembled troops, 
and put himſelf into a condition of making a defence, 
apprehending that Phaſael and Herod would feek 
revenge for the death of their father. Herod was 
defirous of wreaking inſtant vengeance upon the 
abominable traitor : but his brother diſſuading him 
from that meaſure, from an unwillingneſs to diſturb 
the public peace, they -permitted him to make a de- 
fence, and aſſumed the appearance of being per- 
fettly ſatisfied of his innocence. After this, they pro. 
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Antipater, knowing him to be : 
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ceeded to the interment of their father, whole fune- 


ral ſolemnities were condutted with great magni- 


ficence. -- 

Mutual jea- Herod now went to Samaria in order to 
louſy and dif= quell the diſturbances which prevailed in 
N that country: but on all ſolemn a er 
chus and He- continued to repair to Jeruſalem, being 
rod. 


attended by his guards. Malichus, being 
under great apprehenſion from Herod, prevailed up- 
on Hyrcanus to expoſtulate with him on the impro- 

riety of being attended by ſtrangers, by whom the 

oly religion was profaned and the 4 interrupt- 
ed in their devotional exerciſes. - Herod treated the 
matter complained of by Hyrcanus with contempt, 
and by night gained admiſſion to the city. Malichus 
went to him, pretending to be exceſſively afflicted at 
the fate of Antipater; and Herod, diflembling his 
rage, appeared to believe him ſincere. Herod wrote 
to Caſhus, demanding juſtice upon the murderer of 
bis father; and as Callius already entertained an en- 
mity againſt Malichus, he readily conſented that 
Herod ſhould ſeek revenge, beſides which he dil- 
patched private orders to the commanders of his 
troops, authoriſing them to grant ſuch aſſiſtance as he 
ſhould require. 


They plot Having ſubdued Laodicea. the principal 
28a alt each 3 of the country came in great num- 
. rs to compliment and make prelents to 


Herod; who conſidered this as a favourable oppor- 
tunity for gratifying his defire of revenge. Mali- 
chus ſuſpecting his deſign, formed a plan for getting 
his ſon from Tyre, where he then reſided in quality 
of a hoſtage, and retreating with him into Judæa: 
but reflecting on the deſperate fituation of his af- 
fairs, and the little 7 — of ſucceeding in the 
attempt, he at length ſuggeſted a more daring enter- 
rife. He determined to take advantage of Caſhus 
eing engaged in the war againſt Antony, and to 
ſpirit up the whole Jew''h nation to an infurrettion 
againſt the Romans; be 1magined that, if he 
could effect this point, to depoſe Hyrcanus, and ob- 
tain poſſeſhon of his government, would be attended 
with but little difficulty. Herod, however, conceiv- 
ing that ſome important deſign was meditating againſt 
him, invited Hyrcanus and Malichus to ſupper : be 
_ diſpatched a domeſtic under the pretence of making 
the neceſſary preparations for the entertainment, 
having previouſly inſtrutted him to fohcit the aſſiſt- 
ance of the ofhcers of the Roman troops. In obe- 
Munchusflain dience to their directions from Caſſius, 
dy the Roman the Roman commanders marched towards. 
effice.s, at the the {ca ſide of the city, where they ſur— 
iatance of rounded Malichus, and put him to death. 
This event cauſed Hyrcanus to faint ; but 

after much difficulty he was recovered; he then in- 
quired, by whom Malichus had been flain ; and one 
of the officers rephed, that he had been put to death 
by. the order of Caſſius. Then (faid Hyrcanus) I 
acknowledge Caſſius to be the preſerver of my life 
and kingdom; for the deſtruction of both the traitor 
had long meditated. Whether he ſpoke his real 
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ſentiments, or from an impulle of fear, cannot be de. 
termined. 
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In Revenge for the Death of MALICHUS, FEL1x 

. declares War againſt the Brothers, MARION 
King of the TYRIANS, and ANTIGONUS, marc 
to oppoſe FEROD. Accuſations againſt the Bro. 
thers. ANTONY oppoints PHASAEL and HF. 
ROD Tetrarchs of FUD FA. 


" A FTER the departure of Caſſius from a Kiten 

Syria, freſh troubles took place in basson 
Jeruſalem. In revenge for the death of Juden. 
Malichus, Felix commenced hoſtilities againſt Pha. 
fael and Herod. Herod was at that time at Damal. 
cus with Fabius, the governor; and an indiſpoſition 
rendered him incapable of leading his troops to join 
his brother. Phafael, however, was in no want of 
reinforcements; for, with his own forces, he ſub. 
dued the enemy. He reproached Hyrcanus in the 
moſt ſpirited terms for his ingratitude in eſpouſing 
the cauſe of Felix, and giving the brother of Mall- 
chus poſſeſſion of Mallada, the ſtrongeſt fort in the 
country, beſides ſeveral other caſtles. 
recovery of Herod, he marched againſt 
the encmy, retook the places that had 
been conquered, and humbled Hyrcanus 
upon his knees; but fought no further 
revenge for his treacherous behaviour. 
He recovered three caſtles that had becn taken by 
Marion, king of the Tyrians, and drove that ray parks 
out of Galilee. He ſhewed great lenity to the Tyri- 
ans whom he made priſoners, by ſparing their lives, 
and many of them he gratified with preſents; and by 
theſe mcans he made them friends to his cauſe. Ma- 
rion, like the other perſons promoted by Caſſius, 
exerted an unbounded oppreſſion in Syria. He 
marched againſt Herod, taking with him, on account 
of their being enemies to his adverfary, Antigonus, 
the fon-of Ariſtobulus, and Fabius, whom Antigonus 
had bribed to engage in his ſervice: they were ſup- 
plied with proviſions and other neceſſaries by Ptole- 
my, father-in-law to Antigonus. 

The armies engaged upon the borders 
of Judæa; and, — — the ene- 
my, Herod returned in triumph to Jeru— 
falem, where he was received with the well recewel 
greateſt acclamations of joy; and thoſe t Jeruſulem. 
perfons who had been enemies to him, on account 
of his relationſhip to Hyrcanus, now fought to cul- 
tvate his friendſhip with the greateſt aſſiduity. He- 
rod had been married to a woman of — birth 
of his own country, named Doris, who bore to 
him Antipater; he afterwards eſpouſed Mariamne, 
daughter of Alexander, who was ſon of Ariſtobulus 
and Alexandra, the daughter of Hyrcanus; and hence 
the relation of Herod to the king. 


Upon the 
Herod hum. 


blesHyrcanuy, 
ard drives 
Marion out of 
Galilee, 


Herod overs 
comes Antigoe 
nus and his 
allies, and is 
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e de. e After the deceaſe of Caſſius at the battle 
ſacl are of Philippi, Cæſar repaired into Italy, and 
caſed betore Antony into Aſia; and embaſſadors from 

—— 2 divers places, aud ſeveral of the princi- 
2 E people among the Jews, came to the 
pithout a atter at Bithyma, and exhibited violent 


lan. complaints againſt the brothers, whom 
Ley accuſed of having uſurped, and arbitrarily ex- 
erciſed, the ſovereign authority, leaving Hyrcanus 
only the name of king. lo obviate . effect of 
Bro theſeacculations, Herod preſented Antony with avery 
" WT conſiderable ſum of money, which had fo powerful 
1E. n effect that no regard was paid to the complainants. 
About the tine when his amour commenced with 
Clcopatra, an hundred Jews, diſtinguiſhed by their 
ut WY rank and abilities, repaired in a body to Antony, 
v. who was then at Daphnis in the ſuburbs of Antioch, 
in order to repeat the charges againſt the brothers; 
and the moſt eloquent ſpeakers among them were ap- 
pointed ty urge the complaints. The defence was 
undertaken by Meflala and Hyrcanus, the latter be- 
ing induced to plead on account of his relationſhip 
to the parties accuſed. Having heard the 
caule, Antony demanded of H yrcanus, 
b mad: Whom he confidered as the moſt perfectly 
bruch of qualified for public adminiſtration: and 
luca he replied, that he knew no perſons fo 
capable of government as Phaſael and Herod. This 
declaration . highly Jatisfattory to Antony, 
who fl] held in grateful recolleciion the friendly re- 
ception and liheral entertainment he had experienced 
from Antipater, whoſe ſons he now conſtituted te- 
trarchs of Judza, inveſting them with the full powers 
of admini{tration. 

The deciſion in favour of the brothers occaſioned 
. dhe deputies to expreſs great diſſatisfattion, which 
5 proving highly oflenſive to Antony, he ordered fi f- 
en of them to priſon; and they were in imminent 
. danger of being put to death. He treated their 
„ WJ companions with — ſeverity, and then fuftered 
them to depart. I ereupon the mal-contents of Je- 
t WJ fulalem were exaſperated to the laſt degree; and 
, they now diſpatched a thouſand deputies to Antony, 
s WH bo was then at Tyre, making preparations to march 

to Jeruſalem. Theſe people were fo outrageous, 
that Antony commanded the magiſtrates 


They are 4c 
quite On 4 
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Violent pro- ! e 

nen- of the city to diſperſe them, and put ſuch 
eden, AS attempted reſiſtance to inſtant death; 
all o whom and in every reſpect to maintain the au- 
_ thority of the tetrarchs he had eſtabliſhed. 
oy. + Herod and Hyrcanns went to the deputies 


while they were walking before the port, 
and in a friendly manner expoſtulated with them on 
the dangerous tendency of their condutt, and ex- 
borted them to moderation, left the ruin of them- 
ſelves and their whole nation ſhould enſue. In pro- 
portion to the lenity ſhewn them, their inſolence 
increaled ; and Antony being under the neceſſity of 
reducing them to order by the force of arms, many 


were lain. Hyrcanus ordered the neceflary care to- 


be taken of the wounded, and the dead to be inter- 


red: but this goodneſs had no effect upon thoſe who 
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eſcaped; for they continued their outrageous pro- 
ceedings till Antony was pang» to pronounce the 
ſentence of death upon all his priſoners. 


GRAN 3% 


A Treaty for dethroning HYRCANUS, and eſtabliſhing 
ANTIGONVUS in the Regency. Perfidy of PACO- 
AUS and BARZAPHARNES. HEROD eſcapes 
to MASSADA ; and after vanguiſhing the Enemy, 
proceeds to PETRA. The PARTHIANYS invade 
JUD AA. PHASAEL- and HYRCANUS ſur- 
rendered to ANTIGONUS, who tears HYRCA- 
AUY's Ears with his Teeth. CLEOPATRA gives 
HENOD an honourable and magnificent Reception 
at ALEXANDRA. HEROD goes to ROME, 
and is declared King of the FEWS. | 


BOUT two years after this, when 
Syria was under the government of 
one of the principal of the Parthian nobi- 
lity, named Barzapharnes, jointly with 
Pacorus, the king's fon, Lyſanias, who 
ſucceeded his father Ptolemy, the fon of Mennæus 
engaged to deliver to them five hundred women, an 
pay them a thouland talents, in conſideration of their 
depoſing Hyrcanus and advancing Antigonus to the 
throne. They readily accepted the propoſal; and 
Pacorus directed his march by the way of the ſea- 
coalt, while Barzapharnes proceeded through the 
inland country. The people of Ptolemais and Sidon 
admitted Pacorus into their cities, but the Tyrians 
reſolutely denied him reception. He ſent before 
him a troop of cavalry, commanded by the king's . 
butler, who, as well as the prince, was named Pa- 
corus; and the buſineſs of this officer was to recon- 
noitre the country, obſerve the operations. of the 
enemy, and, if occaſion ſhould require it, to rein- 
force Antigonus. 
he Jews inhabiting mount Carmel vo- The Carme- 
luntarily declared themfelves diſpoſed to be Jews join 
aſſiſt Antigonus; and he commanded 2 
them to gain poſſeſſion of that part of the country 
called Dryma. They proceeded to an engagement, 
and put the enemy to flight; aafter which, upon their 
forces being conſiderably increaſed, they marched 
to Jerufalem, where they were courageoutly oppoſed 
by Hyrcanus and Phalael, who, after an obltinate 
battle in the market-place, obliged them to retreat 
into the temple. Hereupon, Herod ſtationed a guard 
of fixty men in the adjacent buildings: but the po- 
pulace, from their implacable enmity to the bro- 
thers, ſet fire to the houſes. This event fo greatly 
exaſperatetl Herod, that he made a ſudden and furt- 
ous attack upon the enemy, great numbers of whom 
he put to the ſword; and not a day elapſed without 
a ſkirmiſh and laughter. The time for celebratin 
the feſtival now approaching, ſuch multitudes at- 


ſembled from all parts of the country, that all quar- 
. ters 


Lyſanias at- 
tempts to de- 
pole Hyrca- 
nus, and ſet 
up Antigonus. 
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reconcilia- 
tion. 


umpire. 


took to defend the walls, while Herod, with but 
a {mall number of troops, guarded the palace. 
Herod attacked the people in the ſuburbs by ſur— 
priſe, and purſued the aſſault with ſo much vigour, 
that many were ſlain, and the reſt put to flight, 


ſome taking refuge in the city, ſome in the temple, 


and others behind an adjacent rampart. 

Matters being arrived to this extre- 
mity, Antigonus offered terms for a re- 
conciliation, and that Pacorus, the king's 
officer 1 1 mentioned, ſhould be conſtituted 

Phaſacl accepted the propoſition, and 
admitted Pacorus, with a troop of five hundred ca- 
valry, into the city. The treacherous Parthian, 
concealing his deſign of rendering ſervice to Anti- 
gonus, under the pretext of ſuppreſſing the infur- 
rettion, prevailed upon Phaſacl to diipatch an em- 
baſſy to Barzapharnes, reſpetting the re-eſtabliſh— 
ment of the public peace. Herod was wholly averſe 
to this meaſure; and he repeatedly exliorted his 
brother againſt negociating with, or repoling con- 
lidence in, the barbarians, whoſe diſpoſitions were 
treacherous by nature; and he urged his brother 
to put Pacorus to death, inſtead of ſuffering him- 
ſelf to be made the dupe to the ſcheme of deſtruc— 
tion which the inſinuating traitor was preparing. 
To avoid the ſuſpicion of Phaſacl, and give an 
appearance of plauſibility to his deſign, Pacorus, 
with Hyrcanus, followed Phaſael out of the city, 
where Herod was left with ſome of the ——_ 
called freemen by the barbarians. 

Perfidious Upon their arrival in Galilee, they 
conduct ot Pa- found a diviſion prevailing among the 
— people, who had taken up arms: but the 
eainft Hyrca- governors, however, gave them the 
dus and Pha- meeting: bv flattery and preſents, Barza- 
* pharnes ha ane addreſs to diſguiſe his 
treachery; but he had itationed a party of troops 
to ſurpriſe them on the road they were to purſue 
after parting with him. They were conducted to a 
place called Ecdipon, ſituated near the ſea, where 
they were informed that the Parthians had en- 
gaged to betray them, in conſequence of Antigo- 
nus having promiſed a gratuity of a thouſand ta- 
lents, ſeveral women, belonging to theſe unfortu- 
nate people, and others, amounting in the whole 
to five hundred; and that the treacherous deſign 
would not have been ſo — deferred, but from 
an apprehenſion that it would be intirely fruſtra— 
ted if they attempted to put it in prattice previ- 
ous to the arrival of Herod at Jeruſalem. The 
truth of this relation was proved by the appear- 
ance of the guards. 

0 A Syrian, named Saramalla, the moſt 


He proyoſes a 


treacherous Wealthy man of his country, having re- 
contrivanck? Þ Jated the whole ſcheme of treachery to 
diſcloled to , . . 

Ophelive, Ophelius, he communicated the particu- 
who, wah lars to Phaſael, urging him to provide 
Hyrcawvs, ate for his own fafety; but refuſing, on any 


2 


moſt valuable of his followers in the caſtle, which 
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ters of the city, and even 'the avenues of the tem- || conſideration, to deſert Hyrcanus, he cd if 
ple, were crouded with people, moſt of whom were ſought Barzapharnes, whom he violently Venue. of t 
provided with weapons of defence. Phaſacl under- upbraided with treachery, ſaying it was in hi, city 


power to give a more conſiderable ſum for his life 
than Antigonus had oftered for the kingdom 
Hereupon, Barzapharnes denied the guilt imputeg 
to him with thocking imprecations; and then went 
in ſearch of Pacorus. Upon the departure of Rar. 
zapharnes, Phaſael and Hyrcanus were taken into 
cuſtody by the Parthian guards. 
According to the direttions of Barza- 


mi Hero!, by k; 
pharnes, Pacorus endeavoured to intice caution, & col 
Herod out of the town, and make him crates the de, WY (el 
priſoner; but Herod being aware of the #3 tu 


g enemies, 
treachery of the barbarians, fruſtrated 


the deſign. He had received information that hi; 
brother was taken into cuſtody, and imagined that 
he had . written an account of what had befallen 


bim, but that the letters had been intercepted, of 
Mariamne, daughter of Hyrcanus, eſteemed one of Wl 
the wiſeſt women of her time, exhorted him againk e. 


expoſing himſelf to the evidently treacherous de. 
igns of the barbarians. Pacorus adviſed him to gg 
forth, ſaying that on the way he would meet his lu. 
ters, by which he wonld be convinced that his bro. 
ther enjoyed his liberty, and that he had not expe. 
rienced a breach of faith. The ſeveral ſtratagems 
that Pacorus had put into prattice having failed of 
ſucceſs, he employed himſelf in deviſing other 
means for getting Herod into his power ; but, in 
the interim, wholly unſuſpetted by the enemy, 
Herod, with ſome of his neareſt relations, eſcaped 
by night, and directed their courſe towards Idu— 
mæa. Upon gaining intelligence of his eſcape, 
the Parthians purſued him; and having ſent forward 
his mother, brother, and Mariamne, to whom he 
was betrothed, and Mariamne's younger brother, 
Herod made preparations for oppoſing the enemy. 
Several engagements enſued, in which 
the Parthians were vanquithed ; and He- 
rod afterwards retired to the caſtle of 
Maſlada. He was nov. more haraſſed 
and annoyed by the Jews than he had 
been before by the Parthians: they attacked him at 
the diſtance of about ſixty furlongs from Jeruſalem, 
and an engagement took place, and after the ene: 
my had ſuſtained a great ſlaughter, victory decided 
in favour of Herod; who, to immortalize the ho- 
nour of the enterprize, conſtructed a magnificent 
palace, and a caſtle of great ſtrength on the ſpot, 
— from his own name, he called the place Hero. 
ion. 

When Herod was at Threfla in Idumæa, he was 
adviſed by his brother Joſeph to diſmiſs a part of 
his followers, whom he judged to he too numerous 
to be entertained in the caſtle of Maſſada, com- 
puting them to have increaſed to upwards of three 
thouland. Herod diſpoſed of his relations and the 


He firſt de- 
feats the Pe. 
thians, and 
afierwards 


the Jews, 


he furniſhed with ſuch proviſions as he deemed 
would be neceſſary in caſe of a ſiege; he appoint- 
ed eight hundred men as a guard to the wewen) 
all 
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"I ad lefſened the number of his followers by dif- Malichus had commanded him to evacuate his 
d by the WY miſſing to Idumza ſuch as appeared likely to prove domimons, on the pretext that the Parthians, by 
— of the leaſt ſervice. He now proceeded towards a the agency of their embaſſadors, had inſiſted o 

u his city in Arabia called Petra. t his being expelled the country: but the real cauſe 
is life * The Parthians at Jeruſalem forcibly en- If of his ingratitude was a naturally illiberal and con- 
xdom, WW ci: 1nd tercd the habitations of thoſe who were tracted mind, which would not permit him to ac- 
puted ge en- abſent, and made booty of all the pro- knowledge and acquit to the ſon the obligations 
went Yn. perty they could find; they even ſeized he had incurred to the father. The people moſt 
Bn. “ the treaſure of the royal palace: but || eſteemed by Malichus were of abandoned diſpoſi- 
into they entirely ſpared that of Hyrcanus, tions; and to their advice he paid the greateſt defe- 

which did not amount to three thouſand talents. I rence. | 

„uke ſpoil obtained by the barbarians vas not ſo Finding that thoſe very circumſtances which he 
„ conſiderable as they expected; for Herod, being expected would procure him the friendſhip of the A- 
de. Wl {enfible of their rapacious diſpoſition, had the pre- || rabians had made them his enemies, he tent by the 
* caution to remove his moſt valuable treaſure to meſſengers a ſevere reply, and marched towards 


1dumaa; and this example was followed by his 
companions. After the plunder of the town, the 
Parthians proceeded to an outrageous and bloody 
war in the adjacent countries. They laid the city 
of Marifla in ruins; declared Antigonus king, and 
ſurrendered Phaſael and Hyrcanus in bonds. An- 
tigonus tore off the ears of Hyrcanus, 
in order to diſqualify him from aſſum- 
ing the high-prieſthood ; no blemiſhed 
or maimed perſon being deemed eligible to the 
pontifical dignity. 

Phaſiel Gif Phaſacl eſcaped the vengeance of Hyr- 
patches him- canus; for though his hands were con- 
- lined, he found means to deprive him- 
ſelf of life, which he effected by daſhing his head 
againſt a ſtone; and by this reſolute att he proved 
that he was not of the degenerate _ that Hyr- 
canus poſſeſſed, but worthy to be cal 


Cruelty of 
Autigonus. 


ed the brother 
of Herod. A report is circulated of Phaſael that 
he repented having offered violence to himſelf, and 
that Antigonus ſent to him a phyſician, who ad- 
— 9 to his wounds. It is alſo related, 
that previous to his deceaſe he was informed by a 
woman that his brother had eſcaped, whereupon he 
declared that he ſhould die happy, ſince he ſhould 
leave a friend who would revenge his injuries. 

The Parthians were highly incenſed 


M remus ſent 


in chin % Againſt * on account of his in- 
Punhia, He capacity to deliver the five hundred wo- 
rod', ſolici- - 
at mls ts 16. men, agreeable to the ſtipulation: the 
n dem Phaſaz', matter, however, was ſettled at Jerula- 
by Akkon him lem, and Hyrcanus was ſent in bonds 
c to be living. 7 - . A 
d to Parthia, Herod being ignorant of the 


N death of his brother, judged that a ſum of money 
it was the only means by which he could redeem him 
from the power of the avaricious barbarians; and, 
ö therefore, he determined upon a journey, in order 
to ſolicit pecuniary aſſiſtance from Malichus, the 
king of Arabia, reſting his expectations of ſuccels 
ſ on the ancient friendſhip that had ſubſiſted between 
the Arabian and Antipater, his father, and propol- 
ing to reſign the ſon of Phaſael, aged only ſeven 
years, as a ſecurity: and the Tyrians joined in the 
requeſt of Herod. But the unhappy fate of Pha- 
+ fael diſappointed the laudable and generous inten- 
ton of bo brother; who conſidered his ſituation 
—_ the. Parthians to be very precarious, ſince 
10. 21. 


Egypt. In the evening, he joined a number of his 
people at a caſtle where he had left them 1 redes 
on his journey, and on the following day en hearing of 
he arrived at Rinocolura, where he re- bu brother's 
ceived information of his brother's death, n 
which proved exceedingly diſtreſſing. After pay- 
ing a tribute of grief to the memory of his ten erly 
elteemed brother and friend, he continued his 
march. 

Malichus being now touched with remorſe for his 
barbarity, diſpatched meſſengers to ſolicit the return 
of Herod: but as he had by this time reached Pe- 
luhum, the Arabian was ſenſible of his ingratitude 
too late to repair the injury. He was refuſed the 
liberty of taking ſhipping at Peluſium; but, upon 
an application to the- magiſtrates, they granted him 
3 of taking what courfe he approved; and 
ze failed for Alexandria. Cleopatra was at this 
time preparing for an important enter- | 
priſe; and therefore, with a view to in- — an; 
duce him to accept a military command, terained by 
ſhe gave him a moſt honourable and Cu. 
magnificent reception upon his entrance into the 
city. Herod, however, was fo deſirous of pro- 
ceeding to Rome, that the earneſt intreaties of the 
queen, the extremity of the ſeaſon, and the danger 
of the ſeas, were not ſufficient to change his pur- - 
poſe. He embarked, and direQed his courſe by 
the way of Pamphylia. During the voyage, it was 
judged neceſlary, for the preſervation of the veſſel, 
to caſt the cargo into the ſea: however, after en- 
countering great difficulties, Herod landed at 
Rhodes, where he found public affairs in a very 
embarraſſed ſtate, on account of the war then pre- 
vailing with Caſſius. He was received in a gene- 
rous manner by two friends, named Saphinias and 
Ptolemy; and though he was diſtreſſed for money, 
he procured a ſtrong veſſel to convey him to 
Brunduſium, whence he proceeded to Rome. Up- 
on his arrival at Rome, he repaired to Antony, 
hoping aſſiſtance from him on account of gebt, . 
the friendly manner in which he had lived A x By 
with Antipater: he related to him an ac-  Augufus % 
count of his friends and relations being 
beſteged in the caſtle of Maſſada, with the whole 
of the adventures of himſelf and his family; ſay- 
ing _ he had undertaken a dangerous voyage in 
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the extremity of 1 for th ſe of paying 
4 nba — 1 in company with two hundred of his moſt 


his reſpetts to, and ſupplicating the countenance 


of, the ancient friend of his father. A regard to | 
the memory of Antipater, and a conſciouſneſs of 


Herod's worthineſs, determined Antony, who had 
formerly conſtituted him tetrarch, now to relieve 


his great affliftions by promoting him to the ſove- 


reignty of the Jews; and to this reſolution he was, 
in ſome degree influenced by the averſion he en- 
tertained againſt Antigonus, whom he conſidered as 
a man of a violent and ſeditious temper, and one 
diſaffetted to the ſtate of Rome. Notwithſtandin 

the generoſity of Antony, Auguſtus proved a ti] 
more active patron to Herod: in all converſation 
he dwelt with peculiar pleaſure on the exploits and 
great ſervices of Antipater in Egypt, the friendſhip 
that had ſubſiſted between him and Cæſar, and the 
—_— integrity, and amiable diſpoſition of He- 
rod. 


He is made 


A ſenate being aſſembled, at which 


king of the Herod was preſent, Meſſala, and after | 
ws bythe him, Stratinus, expatiated on the great 


. qualities of Antipater, commending his 

ſteady adherence to the intereſts of the 
Romans; and they repreſented Antigonus as a pro- 
feſſed enemy to the ſtate of Rome, in contempt of 
which he had even conſented to accept the crown 
from the Parthians. Theſe diſcourſes greatly irri- 
tated the ſenate againſt Antigonus; and Antony 
declared that, on account of the war with the Par- 
thians, it would be highly advantageous to ap- 
point Herod king of the Jews. He was, by an 
unanimous voice, promoted to the ſovereignty. 
Upon the riſing of the ſenate, the conſuls, and 
other magiſtrates, firſt departed to give orders re- 
— acrifices, and depofit the decrees of the 
enate in the capitol. Herod went forth, being at- 
eended by Cæſar on one fide of him, and by An- 
tony on the other. He concluded the firit day 
of his reign at a ſup entertainment provided 
by Antony. 


r. XI. 


MASSADA beſieged by ANTIGONUS. 7JOPPA 
fubdued, and MASSAD A relieved by HEROD. 
He quells a dangerous Infurrection. He takes 
Poſſeſſion of SEPPHORIS, conquers and plunders 


FEKRICHO ; difperſes the Robbers, and then re- 
turns to SAMARIA, A terrible Maſſacre of the 


FEWS by MACFLERUS. 
rendered to ANTONY. 


URING the above tranſaftions at 


SAMOSATA” fur- 


Maſſada be- . 
——— Rome, Antigonus laid ſiege to the 


cCaſtle of Maſſada, where the people had 
a ſufficient ſupply of all neceſſaries, excepting wa- 
ter, the want of which put them to ſuch extremity, 


that Joſeph, the brother of Herod, conceived a de- 


chace the Parthians out of Syria, entered 
Judæa, under pretence of affording relief 


OSEPHUS. [Book I. 


— 


ſign of privately retreating from the caſtle by night, 

| ] particular 
friends, in order to requeſt the aſſiſtance of Mali. 
chus, who, he had learnt, repented of his injurious 


| treatment to Herod, When he was on the point 


of deſerting the caſtle, abundance of rain deſceng. 
ed, and repleniſhed the relervoirs, ciſterns, and 
other veſſels, and rendered his removal no longer 
neceſſary. Upon being thus ſeaſonably relieved 
the troops proceeded to make frequent fallies upon 
the beſiegers, whom they ſometimes openly oppoſed 
by day, and at other times ſurpriſed under favour 
of the night. In theſe actions, they put a great 
number of the enemy to death; but they did not 
always eſcape without conſiderable injury to them. 
ſelves. 

In the interim, a Roman general, 


named Ventidius, being diſpatched to — 


Roman gene. 
ral, ſeizes on 
the treaſure of 
Antigonus in 
Judzs, 


to Maſſada; but his real motive was to 


| make booty of the treaſure of Antigo- 


nus. After having conſiderably enriched himſelf, 


| he departed from Jeruſalem, in order to quell the 


tumults raiſed in ſeveral cities by the Parthians, 
leaving Silo with a ſmall party of troops for the pur. 
poſe of concealing his deception, for he was ap- 
rehenfive, that by withdrawing the whole army, 
e ſhould incur the charge of kowng been influ. 
enced by motives of avarice. Upon the departure 
of Ventidius, Antigonus entertained hopes that he 
ſhould ſtill receive ſuccour from the Parthians; 
and he bribed Silo not to oppoſe his meaſures. 
Herod, having now repaired from Rome to Pto- 
lemais, collected a formidable army, compoſed of 
people of his own country, and ſtrangers. At the 
inſtance of Antony, Dellius prevailed upon Ven: 
tidius and Silo to join Herod; and thus reinforced; 
he marched into Galilee, to oppoſe Antigonus. 
During his march, he was daily joined by great 
numbers of people, and almoſt the whole number 


| of inhabitants attached themſelves to his party, 
| The firſt enterpriſe he reſolved to attempt was, to 


reheve his relations and friends, who were beſieged 


in Maſſada: but previous to this, he deemed it ne- 


ceflary to reduce Joppa, as he could not fafely 
march towards Jerufalem while the force of that 


| city remained behind him. Silo at this time avail- 


ed himſelf of an opportunity of abandoning He- 
rod, and being purſued by the Jews of Antigo- 
nus's party, Herod, at the head of a {mall —— 
of troops, engaged and vanquiſhed them; and al- 
ter a faint reſiſtance, brought Silo away. 

Having ſubdued. Joppa, Herod haſt- 
ened to the relj;ef of Maſſada, and his 
army was ſtrengthened by the people of 
the country; fame joining him from a 


Herod, after 
reduci:g Jop- 


„ relieves 
Fs triends in 


Maſſada 


regard to the memory of his father, ſome 
on his on account, others from the obligations they 
owed jointly to the father and fon, and a ſtill great- 
er number from the expeQation of advancing their 
fame and fortune. Antigonus ſtationed n 
an 


Chap. XII.] 


— 
light, and purſued other meaſures, though with little ſuc- 
cular WY ceſs, to intercept the march of Herod, who was now 
Mali. i the head of a very formidable army. The ſiege 
ious WY of Maſſada was, at length, raiſed without much dif- 
Dint MY ficulty to Herod, who, after relieving his friends, 
end. ind getting his effects from the caſtle, proceeded 
and WW towards Jeruſalem, where many of Silo's followers, 
nger and of the inhabitants of that great city, ſubmitted 
ved, WW to his authority. 


pon WY & u eee Herod encamped his troops on the 
oled een, welt fide of the town, and the enemy 
wt proclaims made frequent fallies againſt him, and 
nanny. greatly annoyed his troops with their 
not darts and arrows. He cauſed a herald to make a 
roclamation round the walls of the city, ſetting 
forth that he had no view in the preſent expedition 
hut the ſecurity of the city, and the general wel- 
e fre of the people; and propoſing an att of am- 
nefty to his enemies of every denomination what- 
ef erer. Antigonus adopted every probable means for 
preventing the declaration of the herald from be- 
ing heard by the multitude : at length, he gave or- 
ders for battle, and the ſoldiers ſtationed in the 
towers diſcharged immenſe numbers of lances and 
darts, and repulſed the aſſailants. 
Craft and The corruption of Silo now became 
ve. cher) of — evident: the ſoldiers loudly 
complained of wanting proviſions and 
money; that the country had been ravaged by An- 
tigonus ; and that they were deſtitute of winter 
quarters. Public affairs bore ſo threatening an al- 
ect, that Herod judged it prudent to apply to Si- 
5 officers, and to the common ſoldiers, with a 
view to prevent a revolt. He repreſented to them 
that he had received his — from Cæſar, 
Antony, and the fenate; and requeſted that they 
1- WT vould patiently wait one day, on which condition 
„ al their demands ſhould be ſatisſied. He gave 
„ orders for ſupplies of proviſions, which were im— 
t WE mediately ſent to the people in great abundance; 
r and Silo was, therefore, left without farther cauſe 
; of complaint. Herod, in order to guard againſt a 
) ſcarcity in future, wrote for cattle, corn, oil, wine, 
and other nece ſſaries, to be conveyed from Sama- 
ria, which was then under his protection. Antigo- 
nus diſperſed troops in ambuſhes among the paſſes 
of the mountains, in order to intercept the convey- 
ance of proviſions to Herod's army. 

In the interim, Herod, with five com- 
anies of Romans, five of Jews, and a 
mall party of horſe, proceeded towards 

Jericho. He found the city intirely a- 
bandoned, and that five hundred of the inhabitants, 
with their wives and families, had ſought refuge 
among the mountains; and theſe people he took, 
but a r ſet them free. After ſtationing a 
garriſon in the town, and appointing the Roman 
troops to winter quarters 1n I umæa, Galilee, and 


Herod takes 
Jericho, and 
places a gar- 
riſon iu it. 


damaria, Herod returned. Antigonus, by means of 


preſemns, prevailed upon Silo to permit a part 
is army to be quartered in Lydda, imagining that 
be ſhould thereby obtain the favour of Antony. 


rally averſe to a ſtate of inattivity, diſpatched an 
army, Compoſed of four hundred. cavalry, and two 
thouſand infantry, under the command of his bro- 
ther Joſeph, for the purpoſe of fortifying Idu- 
mæa againſt any future attempt of Antigonus; and, 
after accompanying his mother and other relations, 
whom he had reſcued from the caſtle of Maſſada, 
to Samaria, he left them there in a ſtate of ſecurity, 
and proceeded to aſſault the garriſons that Antigo- 
2 3 province of 2 He ar- 
rived at Sepphoris, during a great fall o 
ſnow, and the place — 4 — mot ale 
abandoned by the garriſon, he took pol- S*ephoris, 
ſeſſion of it, and oe provifions ex- (peries me: 
ceedingly plentiful, he remained there returns % Sa- 
three months, during which ſpace he === 
reatly refreſhed his troops after the fatigues of 
the winter. He now determined to exterminate 
the numerous banditti who took refuge in the ca- 
verns, and by frequent incurſions committed great- 
er devaſtation than the country would have ſuſtain- 
ed from an open war. He dif atched a body of 
horſe and three companies of foot to Arbela, to 
which place, at the end of forty days, Herod went 
in perſon at the head of the remaining part of his 
army. The robbers collected themſelves into a 
body, and repoſing great confidence in the mili- 
tary qualifications of their chief, with undaunted 
reſolution prepared for an engagement. The right 
wing of the banditti put the left wing of Herod's 
army to the rout: but at a ſeaſonable moment he 
wheeled to the relief of the troops who were in 
danger of a defeat, and the enemy were not able 
Yo withſtand his ſuperior power; he purſued them 
to the Jordan, and in their flight put great num- 
bers to death; the reſt eſcaped by croſſing the ri- 
ver. Thus was Galilee delivered from the rob- 
bers; but as ſome few cf the fraternity ſtill re- 
mained concealed in the caves, Herod did not 
quit the country immedaately. 

That his ſoldiers might enjoy the firſt Liberality of 
fruits of their ſervices, he ordered one Herod to hjs 
hundred and fifty drachmas to be given © 
to each private man, and proportionate rewards 
to the officers; and he then ordered his troops into 
winter quarters. He commiſſioned Pheroras, his 
youngeſt brother, to furniſh proviſions, and to 
inclole Alexandrion with a wall: and his commands 
were obeyed with punttuality. 

Ventidius fent advices to Herod and 
Silo, ſignifying, that when the affairs of 
Judze ſhould no longer require their 
preſence, they ſhould join Antony, who 
was then at Athens, in the war againſt 
the Parthians. Though Herod could have 
retained Silo, he permitted him to depart; 
determining bimſelf not to leave the pro- 
vince till he had cleared it of the robbers who ſtill 
were concealed in the rocks. The caverns were i; 

' | ate 


Herod goes in 
ſearch of the 
robbers; many 
of whom he 
extirpates by 
an extraordi- 
nary method, 
and others re- 
fuſe mexcy. 
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ated among the crags of the moſt horrible preci— 
pices, and were only to be entered by the moſt in— 
tricate windings. The hiding-places appearing to be 
inacceſſible, it was not without diſhculty that the 
king relolved upon the means of executing his de- 
fign. At length he adopted the following expedient: 
he cauſed ſtrong caſes or cheſts of wood to be form- 
ed, and a number of ſoldiers thercin to be lowered 
from the top of the mountain to the entrances of the 
caverns where the robbers were ſheltered : from theſe 
cheſts the ſoldiers, by means of their weapons and 
fire, put the thieves to death. 
ous that ſome of the robbers ſhould be faved, or- 
dered a herald to make proclamation that the lives 
of thoſe who ſurrendered ſhould be preſerved: but 
they all rejected the offer, and even thoſe who were 
made priſoners, preferring death to the loſs of hber- 
ty, put an end to their lives. The wife 


Deſperate re- k 
Felution of an and ſeven ſons of an aged man earneſtly 
aged robber. intreated his permiſſion to ſurrender 


- » themſelves to the ny Hereupon he poſted him- 


ſelf at the entrance of the cave, and, ordering them 
10 follow each other out, as they appeared, he put 
them to death. From an emincnce. Herod beheld 
this ſhocking ſcene, and being greatly affected, he 
owed by kgns and entreaties to divert the 
man from his purpole, but without effect; after he 
had ſlain his ſons, he ſubjected his wife to the ſame 
fate, caſting the bodies down the rock: he then up- 
braided Herod as being a man of an abjett mind, and 
put a peried to his exiſtence. 

| Having driven the robbers from their 
retreat, Herod leſt a number of troops, 
under the command of Ptolemy, to pre- 
vent a revolt, and returned to Samaria. 
With an army of three thouſand foot, 
armed with bucklers, and ſix hundred 
horſe, Herod now marched againſt Anti- 
gonus. The inlurgents of Galilee, tak- 
ing advantage of Hero's abſence, attacked Ptolemy 
by ſurpriſe, and put | o death; after which they 
committed great devaſtaiion in the country, and fled 
to the marſhy grounds and other places PA ſhelter. 
Upon gaining intelligence of theſe events, Herod 
marched againſt the rioters, put great numbers of 
them to the {word, relieved 3 caſtles which they 
had blocked up, and levied a fine of an hundred ta- 
Jents upon the cities. 

The - Parthians being vanquiſhed in a 
great battle, wherein Pacorus was ſlain, 
Antony commanded Ventidius to ſend a 
ate command reinforcement to Herod of two legions 
of Machzras. and a thouſand horſe, under the command 
of Machæras. Antigonus wrote to Macheras an 
account of the indignities he had received from He- 
rod, offering a large ſum of money on condition of 
— him in the war: but in conſideration of 
his being recommended to the oppoſite party, whom 
he judged would prove the more — 2 
Machæras declined the propoſal; and contrary to 
the advice of Herod, he determined to aſſume the 
appearauce of friendſhip, and under the pretext of 
: ; 2 


A mutiey in 
Calilee, where 
Ptolemy is 
ſarpriſed, and 
flain by the 
inſurgents, 
who are ſup- 
preſſed by 
Herod, 


ſe ads a rgin- 
forcement to 
Herod, under 


Herod being deſir- 


— —ꝛ 
negotiating the propoſed treaty, to reconnoitre the 
ſtate and diſpoſition of Antigonus's army. But Ay. 
tigonus ſuſpecting his deſign, refuſed him admittance 
to the city, and annoyed him with darts and arrow 
Machæras was fo diſconcerted by this repulſe, thai 
he retreated to Emmaus, and in the violence of hi 
rage put to death all the Jews he met with, regard. 
lels of their being either friends or enemies. 

Theſe barbarous outrages fo exaſpe- 


rated Hcrod, that he determined to exe- ng. 
cute vengeance upon Machæras, and acid grew 
treat him as a profeſſed enemy: but upon me « 
reflettion he deemed it — expedient aps cy 
to ſubmit his complaint to Antony. Upon venre, aq 
the departure of Herod, being conſcious $9 to 


of the enormity of his offence, Machæras 
haſtened after Fon and by mcans of ſubmiſſions and 
the moſt carneſt intreaties effetted a reconciliation, 
Herod, however, ſtill held his relolution of going 10 
Antony; and learning that he was then with a power. 
ful army engaged in the ſiege of Samoſata, a city of 
conſiderable ſtrength, ſituated upon the Euphrates, 
he was induced to proceed with the greater expeti. 
tion; for he conſidered this as a favourable opporty. 
nity of acquiring the friendſhip of Antony by a ſea. 
ſonable diſplay of his fidelity and reſolu- 


. b, — Sato ſur. 
tion. The reduction of the place was ac- rerterst is 
celerated by the arrival of Herod, who Any. 


committed a great ſlaughter upon the barbarians: 
and a conſiderable portion of We ſpoil became his 
property. This inſtance of Herod's attachment and 
intrepidity ſerved greatly to increaſe the eſteem that 
Antony. entertained towards him; and it acquired 
him great honour, and inſpired the hope that he 
ſhould be able firmly to eſtabliſh himſelf in his go- 
vernment. 


CM AF. AL 


The Death of JOSEPH. ANTONY appoints SO. 
SIUS Governor of SYRIA. HEROD has a fort- 
bod:ng Dream ; and is three Times miraculouſly de- 
livered from the moſt imminent Danger. ERU- 
SALEM ſubdued by AfſaultÞ9 ANTIGONUS fent 
bound to ANTONY, and condemned to loſe his Head. 
CLEOPATR 1's Avarice. 


1 the above occurrences, an 
unhappy change took place in the 
affairs of Judza, which country Herod had 4. ay 
left under the government of his brother — 1 
Joſeph, with a ſtrict injunttion againſt 
8 any enterpriſe againſt Antigonus; for on 
account of the former-condutt of Machæras, he en- 
tertained doubts of his fidelity, and was unwilling to 
afford him an opportunity of betraying Joſeph. 
When his brother had departed, however, Joſeph, 
regardleſs of the orders he had received, marched 
his own troops, and five companies of horle, pro- 
vided by Machæras, towards Jericho, in order to 
carry 


Joſeph, bro- 
ther of Herod, 
lain in a {kir- 
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the carry away the corn, which had then arrived to per- 
An. ſection. He encamped on the mountains, where he 


nce vas attacked by the enemy, who, having greatly the 


s. Advantage in point of ſituation, cut off the five com. 
at anies of Roman cavalry, who had been lately raiſed 
his in Syria, there being among them no veteran troops 
ud. ;0 make amends for their deficiency in point of diſ- 
cipline, {kill, and experience. In this action Joſeph 
was flain b Pappus; he was eſteemed a man of great 
courage, and other military qualifications. 
Not ſatisfied with victory, the bruta- 


Aleph lity of Antigonus's 2 urged him 
na with to inſult the body with blows, and to ſever 
ben nus. the head of the 


eceaſed Jour h, notwith- 
ſtanding Pheroras offered fifty talents in 
conſideration of the body of his brother being ſut- 
fered to remain entire. The ſucceſs of Antigonus 
produced a great change in the affairs of Galilee: 
the adherents of Antigonus drowned the moſt conſi- 
derable people among the Herodians in the lake: 
and in Idumæa there was alſo a conſiderable revo- 
lution; in that country Machæras rebuilt the walls 
and fortified the caſtle of Gath. 

Herod was wholly 1gnorant of theſe events for 
ſome time. Upon the reduction of Samoſata, Antony 
appointed Soſius to the government of Syria, com- 
manding him to ſupport Herod in the war againſt 
Antigonus, and then directed his courſe towards 
WH Ezypt. Having diſpatched two companies to join 
AHerod in Judza, he followed with the reſt of his 
„.es fore- troops. Herod being at a place called 
! 1 boting dream. Pap ne, in the ſuburbs of Antioch, he had 

a dream, which he underſtood to forebode the death 
of his brother: being affected by the viſion, he leaped 
from his bed, and at that inſtant meſſengers entered 
his chamber, with news of the unhappy fate of Jo- 
= leph. When the violence of his grief had in ſome 

meaſure ſubſided, he proceeded with incredible ex- 

E to ſeek revenge upon the enemy. Attended 

y one Roman cohort, he arrived at mount Libanus, 
). W and thence taking eight hundred of the inhabitants, 
'. WH departed in the night, directing his march towards 
- WH Galilee. He came up with the enemy, put them to 
2 flight, and obliged them to retire into a caſtle which 
they had quitted on the preceding day. He be- 
ſieged the place, but was, at length, under the necel- 
ity, on account of the approach of winter, of ſhelter- 
ing his forces in an adjacent village. In a few days 
Herod's army was reinforced by another company 
from Antony; and the arrival of theſe troops threw 
the garriſon into fo great a conſternation, that, un- 
. der favour of the night, they eſcaped from the 


wty. 


caltle. 

: oben Burning with impatience to avenge the 
lous . of Joſeph, Herod now proceeded 
tion trom 


with all poſſible expedition towards Jeri- 
cho, where he was ſo miraculouſly pre- 
ſerved from 1 deſtruttion, that he muſt 
ppear to have been an object of the peculiar 

care of Providence. 
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He had given a ſupper to a 
number of perſons of diſtinftion, and the company 
d no ſooner departed, and Herod retired, than the 
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roof of the eating- room fell in. Conſidering this 
wonderful and auſpicious eſcape as a cautionary pte - 
ſage, he marched away at an early hour in the 
morning. About ſix thouſand of the enemy de- 
ſcended from the mountains, and engaged in a {kir. 
miſh with his van-guard; but dreading a cloſe en- 
counter with the Romans, oy ventured only to aſ- 
ſail them at a diſtance with ſtones and arrows, b 
which many were wounded, and as Herod himſelf 
was paſling he received a hurt in his fide by a ran- 
dom dart. | . 

Antigonus being ambitious of the reputation of 
2 a more numerous and courageous army than 
Herod, diſpatched a body of troops, under the com- 
mand of a man named Pappus, who was his intimate 
friend, in order to ſubdue Macheras. In the interim, 
Herod conquered five towns, committed great deva- 
ſtation in the enemy's country, and put two thou- 
ſand of the inhabitants to death; after which he re- 
turned to his army, which was encamped adjacent to 
the village of Cana. He was daily joined by great 
numbers of Jews from Jericho and other parts; 
many being influenced by a reſpe& to Herod, others 
by an averſion to Antigonus, and ſome merely by 
the love of change. Herod was exceedingly anxious 
to proceed to battle; and the adverſe army marched 
againſt him with great reſolution; and fuch as were 
not oppoſed to the troops under the conduct of 
Herod, made a bold reſiſtance; but where-ever he 
engaged, the enemy were made fatally ſenſible of 
his great ſuperiority, to ſuch extraordinary aftivity 
and courage was he animated by the thirſt of venge- 
ance for the death of his brother. Where Herod 
obſerved the enemy in a body, he broke in'u 
them with 1 fury, threw them into diforder, 
and conſtantly put them to the rout. Pappus's army 
was thrown into the moſt extreme confu- 
lion; great numbers ſought refuge in the 
town they had before quitted, where being 
purſued by Herod, the buildings were 
inſtantly filled, and roofs of them cover- | 
ed by the fugitives: the houſes were deſtroyed, and 
thoſe who eſcaped meeting their fate under the ruins 
were put to death by the ſword. The flaughter was 
ſo great, that it was with much difficulty the vidtors 
were able to march over the heaps of dead bodies 
that covered all the ſtreets and avenues of the place. 
On this occaſion, the people of the country experi- 
enced feelings terrible beyond all powers of deſcrip- 
tion. Elated by this ſucceſs, Herod would have led 
his victorious troops immediately to Jeruſalem, ha 
not that expedition been rende impratticable by 
the rigour of the winter ſeaſon; which was the onl 
obftacle to his obtaining a complete conqueſt, an 
effectually ruining Antigonus, who was at that time 
attually making — for abandoning the ca- 
pital of che kingdom. ; | 

In the evening Herod diſmiſſed his peo- 12 
By in order to recruit their ſtrength and imminent 

irits after the fatigue of the battle; and . 
the king retired to refreſh himſelf by bathing, at- 
_ by one domeſtic. In his way to the 

5 


Herod defeats 
the army = 
Pappus w 
great flaußh- 
ter. 
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bath he was met by three ſoldiers following each 
other, with drawn ſwords in their hands, who,” upon 
[f. the king, fled in the utmoſt conſternation 
rom the houſe where they had taken ſhelter. Hap- 
pily the king was not moleſted by theſe people, whoſe 
whole attention was engroſſed upon preſerving their 
own lives, which they effected, there being no per- 
He commands. ſons near to prevent their eſcape. On 


e the following day Herod cauſed the head 
e 13 4 Antigonus's general, by whom 
che death of Joſeph had been lain, to be ſtruck off; 
Joſeph. and he ſent the head to Pheroras, with a 


view to afford him ſome degree of conſolation for 
the common loſs they had ſuſtained in the death of 
their brother. | 
- Herodinvets Upon the return of ſpring, Herod 
Jeruſalem. marched to Jeruſalem, and - or it 
expedient to aſſault the place in that quarter 
where Ptolemy had formerly made a ſucceſs- 
ful attempt. This fiege was commenced in the third 
year after he had been proclaimed king at Rome. 
He aſſigned the officers their reſpective {tations and 
duties; nominated each man to a poſt in the ſuburbs; 
ordered three ramparts to be raiſed, and towers to 
be erected thereon. Having given the neceſſary 
commiſſions to perſons in whole diligence and in- 
tegrity he could ſafely confide, Herod repaired to 
Samaria, in order to engage in a matrimonial alli- 
'ance with Mariamne, daughter of Ariſtobulus, the 
ſon of Alexander, to whom he had been 
ſome time contratted; and on this occa- 
ſion he evinced the contempt he enter- 
tained for his enemies by proſecuting the ſiege and 
a matrimonial negotiation at the ſame time, thereby 
— that they were not ſufficiently formidable 
to — im to protratt the celebration of his nup- 
tlals. | | 
After his marriage, Herod returned to Jeruſalem 
with conſiderable reinforcements; and he was joined 
by a body of Roman ho and foot, under the com- 
mand of Soſius, who had directed the greateſt part 
of his forces to march through the midland country, 
while, with the remainder, he took his courſe by the 
way of Phœnicia. The _ upon a general muſter, 
was found to amount to eleven regiments, and fix 
thouſand horſe; excluſive of a conſiderable body of 
Syrian auxiliaries. The aſſault was made upon the 
-northern quarter of the place. Herod founded his 
right upon the decree of the Roman ſenate, by which 
he had been conſtituted king; and Soſius urged that 
he was authoriſed by the commiſhon of Antony to 
ſupport Herod in the war. ; 
Diftrefsofthe The utmoſt conſternation prevailed 
Jews, and among the Jews in the city: great num- 
their gallant bers of them aſſembled about the temple, 
city: lamented their unhappy fate, and, in a 
ſty le of enthuſiaſm, i __y of matters which 
the pond to predict future calamities; they who 
poſſeſſed more courage paraded the town and places 
adjacent, ſeizing all the articles which were proper 
for the ſupport of the people, horſes, and other cat- 
-tle. In the mean time the ſoldiers were buſily em- 


His marriage 
with Marie 
anne. 


ployed in counteracting the operations of the af: 
ants. Herod ſtationed ambuſhes to ſurpriſe ta _ 


Herod makes 
a breach, en. 
ters the city, 

and makes a 

horrid (laugh. 
ter of the in. 
habitancs, 


arty of his moſt reſolute troops, ſeconded 
by Vie of Soſius's centurions, mounted 
the wall, and eftected an entrance into the 
city. They immediately furrounded the 
temple: and in the mean time the reſt of the army 
arrived, and a general maſſacre enſued: no reſpe 
was paid to either ſex or age, nor were even the 
lives of thoſe ſpared who ſought refuge in the 
temple: the buildings and ſtreets were encumbered 
with mangled carcaſſes. Herod enjoined his people, 
on their allegiance, to with-hold their rage: but they 
were fo irritated by the hardſhips they had ſuſtained 
during the ſiege, that, abandoning every ſentiment 
of humanity, they ſtill continued the ſlaughter; and 
death triumphed in his moſt horrid forms. 

The condutt 'of Antigonus was un- PuGllaninit 
worthy his exalted ſtation: he deſcended of Antigons, 
from the tower called Baris, and meanly who is put 
caſt himſelf at the feet of Soſius, who, 
while he remained in the diſgraceful poſture, up- 
braided him by faying<hat, inſtead of Antigonus, he 
ſhould in future be called Antigona; notwithſtand- 
ing the effeminacy of his behaviour, however, he 
was not treated as a woman, but put in chains and 
retained a priſoner. 

Though Herod had gained a complete 


g 2 5 Herod pre- 
victory over his enemies, he had ſtill vents the fa. 
i 1 > fanation 0 
great difficulties to encounter; for, from * 


a curioſity to ſee the things dedicated to 
God, the foreign auxiliaries violently crouded into 
the temple; and as intreaties and menaces prom 
ineffettual, he was under the neceſſity of uling 
force to repreſs their inſolence; for he deemed it 


neceſſary to diſappoint their deſigns, ſince if con- 


queſ was to _ the cauſe of the facred privacies 
being expoſed to common view, it would. be a more 
unhappy event than a defeat. ; 

Herod being reſolved that the city and alſo the 
ſhould not be plundered, informed Sofius plundering of 
that, if the treaſure was ſeized and the * 
town depopulated, he ſhould be the ſovereign of a 
deſers; and that he would not purchaſe the gore 

me 


ment of the univerſe at the expence of facrificing the 
lives of his ſubjefts. Soſius replied, that after what 
he troops had undergone, they would naturally ex- 
& ſome part of the pillage. Herod admitted the 
orce of Soſius's plea, and declared that every man 
ſhould be duly recompenſed out of his own private 
ſortune. According to his promiſe, the king re- 
varded the private ſoldiers, and the officers, in pro- 
tion to their reſpettive ſtations and deſerts; and 
e preſented Soſius with gifts worthy the regal cha- 
ater: in ſhort, the hberality and munificence which 
he diſplayed on this occaſion afforded univerſal 
Gtifaction. Having dedicated a crown of gold to 
the Almighty, the Roman general departed from 
n Jeruſalem, taking with him Antigonus in 
ue bod bonds, in order to deliver him up to An- 
p Amory tony. Even to his laſt moment Antigo- 
wd bebeald- nus flattered himſelf with the hopes of pre- 
ferving his life: but his expectations were diſap- 
po for he was ſentenced to the loſs of his 
cad. 
a The conqueſt of Jeruſalem having 
ally heads eſtabliſhed Herod in the wage, of 
hy end, Juda, he diſtinguiſhed thoſe who had 
1 eſpouſed his intereſts from the friends of 
Antigonus; lie treated the former with 
great honour and reſpect, and cauſed great numbers 
of the others to be put to death. Being deficient in 
ready money, he ſent articles of value to Antony 
and other pe rticular friends: but he was not able by 
theſe means to eſtabliſh himſelf in a ſtate of ſecurity; 
for Antony had conceived ſo violent a paſſion for 
ie Cleopatra, that he had not power to deny 
cruelty and her moſt unreaſonable requeſts. This 
avarice of ambitious princeſs had exerciſed her 
Cleofena. cruelty ſo extenſively among her kin- 
dred, that not one now remained; and her unbound- 
ed avarice prompted her to direct her vengeance 
againſt ſtrangers. As the means of poſſeſſing her- 
5 of their wealth, ſhe calumniated the moſt reſped- 
able people, and prevailed upon Antony to put them 
to death: to — her extravagant views, ſhe medi- 
tated the deſtruction of the Jews and Arabians, and 
proceeded ſo far as to ſolicit Antony to deſtroy He- 
rod and Malichus, the kings of thoſe people. An- 
Antony de.. tony pretended that he would comply: 
dies grant= but to take away the lives of two virtuous 
ug her ilfide- Princes, of whoſe conduct he had not the 
N eaſt cauſe of complaint, appeared to be 
an aft of ſo heinous a nature, that he could not reflect 
on it without horror:. but he fo far yielded to her 
interceſſion as to diſcontinue his friendſhip, and to 
deprive them of a conſiderable part of their territo- 
ries, particularly the lands of Jericho, highly cele- 
brated for the produttion of * and balſam, 
and, excepting Tyre and Sidon, all the cities * — 
the river Tlemberus which he preſented to Cleo- 
patra; who, when he engaged in an expedition 
againſt the Parthians, accompanied him as far as the 
Euphrates, whence, by the way of Apamia and Da- 
maſcus, ſhe repaired into Judza. . 7 
Though Herod had already parted with conſider- 
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able ſums, her avarice was ſtill unſatisfied, and ſhe 
exatted from him an annual income of two hundred 
talents iſſuing out of the revenue of Judza; and 
treating her with great deference and reſpett, he 
condutted her to Peluſium. In a ſhort time Antony 
returned from the Parthian war, bringing with him 
Artabazes, otherwiſe called Artabaſdes, the ſon of 
hy ras and this priſoner, with the whole booty 
he had obtained, he preſented to Cleopatra. 


C HAP. XIV. 


Artful and treacherous Diſpoſition of CLEOPATRA.. 
HEROD defeats the SYRIANS: but is afterwards 
routed by the ARABIANS. A deſtruftrve Earth- 


quake in DAA. Several FEWISH Embaſ- 


ſadors put to Death, HEROD encounters and ſub- 


dues the ARABIANS, who eleft him their Pro- 


tector. 


EROD having recovered Hyrcania, or 3 
H Hyrcanion, from the lter of Antigo- = Head © 
nus, and his kingdom being in a ſtate of from aflitiag 
perfect tranquillity, he reſolved to join an- 2% 
tony in proſecuting the war declared between him and 
Auguſtus. But Cleopatra, who, from the deſire of ob- 
taining their poſſeſſions, entertained an implacable 
en nity againſt all kings, fruſtrated the intention of 
Herod, whoſe generous conduct ſhe apprehended 
—— increaſe his intereſt with Antony. She pre- 
vailed upon Antony to engage Herod in the Par- 
thian war, flattering herſelf that if he proved victo- 
rious, ſhe ſhould gain the ſovereignty of Arabia, and 
that of Judza, if he was vanquiſhed. | 

The queen, however, was the involun- Herod defeats. 
tary cauſe of great advantage to Herod; the Syrian 
who having collected a very formidable de. 


troop of horle, they, by the command of their king, 


marched againſt and aſſaulted the Syrians in the 
neighbourhood of Dioſpolis, and, after they had made 
a brave reſiſtance, completely vanquiſhed them. In 
conſequence of this defeat, an immenſe Arabian ar- 
my was encamped at Canatha, in Cœlo-Syria, in 
order to wait the arrival of Herod; who, upon ob- 
ſerving their great ftrength, deemed a more than 
uſual precaution to be neceflary; and therefore he 


commanded his camp to be incloſed by a wall. Theis 


late victory had animated Herod's troops to ſuchr 
impatience for battle, that they could not be per- 
ſuaded to reſtrain their impetuoſity during the time 
that would have been occupied: in erecting the wall. 
The armies joined battle, and on the firſt aſſault the: 
Arabians were put to flight: but an officer in Cleo- 
patra's ſervice, named Athenion, who bad been long: 
an inveterate. enemy to Herod, leading a body o 

Canathenes to the relief of the fugitives, they re- 
ſumed their courage, and returned; to the yy, out 
charge, routed the Herodians, purſued re Au- 
them. through woods and other places of d. 4 
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difficult paſſage, and put great numbers of them to 
0 


they were repulſed by the Herodians, who after- | 
took poſſeſſion of the hill. Herod daily ar- 
ranged his men in order of battle, and took every 
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death. Some of Herod's people eſcaped to a neigh- 
bouring village, called Ormiza, where they were 
ſurrounded by the enemy, who alſo took poſſeſſion 


of the camp, and made priſoners of the men there- | 


in. In a ſhort time, Herod arrived with reinforce- 
ments, but the injury being already ſuſtained, his 
1 was of no avail. The 
erod's rege was the only cauſe of their defeat; 
for had not they — 5 urged to an engage- 
ment, Athenion would have had no opportunity 
of relieving the Arabians. Herod made repeated 
incurſions and ſurpriſes upon the Arabians, and by 
many {mall vitorics gained ample compenſation for 
the capital defeat his army had 1 
At the beginning of ſpring, in the 
ſeventh year of Herod's reign, during 
the height of the war at Actium, his ſuc- 
ceſſes were interrupted by a moſt dread- 
ful earthquake, which ſwallowed up thirty thou- 
land people, and cattie innumerable: the army, 
that was then encamped in the held, eſcaped this 
Judicial calamity, which, though ſufficiently terrible 
in itſelf, was magnified by report; and the Arabi- 
ans, imagining Judæa to be utterly ruined, che- 
riſhed the flattering idea that no difficulty would 
attend poſſeſſing themſelves of a province, which 
had not a ſufficient number of inhabitants to ſuſ- 
tain a defence; and after having put to death the 
embaſſadors who had been ſent to them from the 
Jews, they advanced into Judæa, in the full conh- 
dence of gaining poſſeſſion of that wrt The 
Jews, whoſe ſpirits were greatly depreſſed by their 
late calamities, were thrown into the moſt terrible 
conſternation by the appearance of the Arabians: 
and with a view to revive their fortitude and courage, 
Herod addreſſed his people in a very animating 
ſpeech. 
— had raiſed th rits of his people, imme- 
prepares toat= diately performed ſacrifice, and, croſſing 
eack the eat- the river Jordan, encamped his army at 
© . . . 
Philadelphia, at no great diſtance from 
the enemy. Between the armies was a caſtle, of 
which the contending parties were equally deſirous 
to gain poſſeſſion. A party of the Arabians attempt- 
ed to gain the caſtle; but, without much difficulty, 


Account of a 

tremendous 

earthquake in 
v 


wards 


poſſible method to provoke the enemy to an en- 
gagement. 
the ſuperiority, but the Jews were by far the moſt 
intrepid people. A general conſternation prevailed 


in the Arabian army, and Altemus, the general, 


was particularly alarmed. Being unable to draw 
them -out, Herod attacked the enemy in their in- 
trenchments, and threw them into the moſt extreme 
diſorder. During the battle, the ſlaugh- 


Herod brings 

the Arabians ter was not. great; — — proving vic- 
to an action. rious, great numbers of the enemy wer 
utterly defeats — 00 e r 


Jain; in the purſuit, and others being 
2 


o . Y 
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trampled to death by their own people, then, dun. 


| ſand, and the reſt were driven into the mit; 


iſobedience of | 


Herod obſerving that his exhortations | 


In point of numbers, the Arabians had 


| vinces of Trachon and Batanza, and on the 


the loſs of men amounted to five thou. den tir 
ems of ſub. 


camp, where they were ſoon ſurrounded and 
fieged by Herod. Being in great diſtreſs, from 3 
want of water, they ſent embaſſadors to offer He. 
rod fifty talents, on condition of his putting a per. 
od to the war: but he treated the emballaden with 
the utmoſt contempt, not condeſcending to hear the 
terms they were commiſſioned to ws Their 
thirſt, at length, became ſo intolerable, that in the 
ſpace of five days four thouſand of them ſurrey. 

ered to the Jews, and they were put into bonds: 
and on the fixth day, in the extremity of deſpair, 
the reſt urged the Jews to an encounter, in which 
ſeven thou of the Arabians were flain. Thus 
was Herod's revenge gratified; and his adverſarie; 
were ſo effectually humbled, that they They fue fs 
ſupplicated him thenceforth to become bu ö! 
their protector. 


CHAT. XY. 


AUGUSTUS fplendidly entertained by HEROD, 
who ts confirmed by him in his Government, which 
is conſiderably enlarged. He is appointed Governor 
of SYRIA. His Charafter. 


HEN Cæſar was 


N. — through Heel fe- 
n Syria into Egypt, Herod received didly enter. | 
him at Ptolemais with a magnificence 1 
TW . =ſar, by 
truly aſtoniſhing; and while the empe- Stem be is 
ror was reviewing his troops, he cauſed gracioully . 
ceived, and 


Herod to ride in company with him. neo on 
The emperor, his friends, and the whole bis govera- 
army, were entertained by Herod with ment. 
the greateſt plenty and regularity, and with a de- 
gree of ſplendor that can ſcarcely be conceived; 
and he furniſhed a fupply of water at Pelufium, and 
other places where that element was ſcarce, and 
provided the army with the utenſils neceſſary for 
common uſe. This unbounded generofity cauſed 
Auguſtus and his whole army to acknowledge that 
the kingdom of Judza was not adequate to the ca- 
pacious mind of Herod. 

Upon the arrival of Cæſar in Egy 
both Antony and Cleopatra being de- fers further 
ceaſed, he gave to Herod four hundred Pena, 
Gauls, who had ſerved as the guards of 4. 
the late queen, and annexed to his king- 
dom that part of Judza which Antony aſſigned 
to her, containing Gadara, Hippon, Samaria, and 
the maritime cities of Gaza, Anthedon, Joppa, and 
the tower of Straton. Auguſtus beſtowed great ad- 
ditional honours upon Herod, proportioning his re- 
wards according to the approved merits of the 
king; to whoſe command he ſubjected the pro- 


Caeſar cone 


lowing occaſion annexed Auranitis to his juriſdic- 


tion: a man named Zenodarus, who inhabited 2 


houſe 


Chap XVI. XVII.) 
— — 


houſe hired of Lyſanias, made a practice of ſending 
r people to commit depredations in Damaſcus; the 
„ d- ople of which country repreſented to Varus, 
who was then governor of Syria, the oppreſſions 
they endured, ſupplicating redreſs, and urging that 
he would report their caſe to Cæſar. Varus com- 
perl. MI plied with their requeſt, and bein commiſſioned 
with * che emperor to ſuppreſs the robbers, he extir- 
ir the minated them the land, and confiſcated part of the 
eir Wl eſtate of Zenodorus, which Cæſar beſtoved upon 
Herod; whom he appointed governor of all Sy- 


rren. na. 


nds. Ten years afterwards Auguſtus came 
, $ , Auguſtus Vie 


Pair, %, _ into that province, when he enjoin- 
1 WT 4+: hegives ed the governors to conſult Herod in all 


Thug _ affairs of importance; and Zenodorus be- 
aries . ing now deceaſed, he gave to Herod 


| all the land between Trachon and Gali- 
* le, Herod valued himſelf, above all other cir— 
cumſtances, on that of poſlefling the next place to 
Agrippa in the eſteem of Cæſar, and being re- 
0 fected by Agrippa above all men, excepting Cæ. 
ar. Herod -was bleſſed with the enjoyment of 
every advantage that could contribute to the happi- 
nels of life, and his mind became exalted in pro- 
portion to the advancement of his fortune. 


—B— 


. 


HEROD repairs the Temple, and builds divers ſuperb 
Edifices. His great and various Dedications. The 
Bounty of CAESAR to HEROD. STRATON's 
Tower repaired, and a ſuperb Palace conſtrufled. 


N the fifteenth year of his ſovereign- 


Herod's mag- 
nificent — ty over the Jews, Herod, at an im- 
= rations and menſe expence, repaired the temple in a 


walls“ ftyle of the utmoſt magnificence that 


d can be conceived. He ſurrounded it with ſu- 
1 perb galleries, raiſed from the foundation; and ad- 
y joining to the northern fide, a caſtle was conſtrutt- 
ed, which, in point of grandeur and elegance, was 
not inferior even to the royal palace, and, in ho- 
nour of Antony, Herod named this place Anto- 
nia. He enlarged the incloſure about the temple, 
to double its former extent. Upon an eminence 
that commanded a view of the city, he eretted two 
ſpacious buildings, and they were executed in ſo 
rich and ſplendid a manner, that there was no 
temple deſerving to be put in competition with 
them. In honour of his illuſtrious friends, Cæſar 
and Agrippa, he called theſe ſtruttures Cæſarion 
and Agrippion. x * 
we It was not to particular buildings that 
cities o Ce- > Herod confined himſelf; for, to immor- 
bat and Agrip- talize the memory of his two noble 
el Seba friends, he dedicated whole cities to 
in Samaria, them: for inſtance, in Samaria he built 

the beautiful city called Sebaſte, the cir- 
cumſerence of which was twenty furlongs, and it 
was — with a wall. This city was peopled by 
- O. 22. 
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ſix thouſand inhabitants, who enjoyed peculiar 
privileges, and had — to them exceeding ſine 
tracts of land. Beides other fine buildings, He- 
rod eredted a ſuperb temple, and formed an area 
about it of three furlongs and an half: this temple 
he dedicated to Cæſar. 

After this, Auguſtus granted conſidera- white marble 
ble additions to the territories of Herod, t*mple at Fa- 
who, in gratitude to his patron, con- * 
ſtructed a temple, compoſed of white marble, at Pa- 
nium, which is ſituated near the head of the river 
Jordan. Adjacent to Panium, there is a prodigious 
mountain environed with crags and rocks, and a 
valley of great depth: at the bottom, there is a dark 
cavern, worn by the continual fall of the waters, 
and it is of fuch ſurpriſing depth that the bottom 


cannot be ſounded. A number of bubbling ſprings - 


iſſue from the foot of the cavern, and tradition re- 
ports them to be the ſource of the Jordan. 

Between the caſtle of Cypros and the orher fump- 
old palaces, Herod conftrutted other wess build. 
buildings, formed after more commodi- . 
ous plans; and to theſe places he gave names in 
honour of Auguſtus and Agrippa. Herod, in ſhort, 
erected ſome memorial of the fame of the emperor 
in every part of his dominions. | 

Upon viliting his maritime cities, He- Herod repairs 
rod obſerved that time had made great S:raton's tow. 
ravages in the place called Straton's Tow- 
er, and judging that city, from its ſituation, and 
other advantages, to be worthy his particular notice, 
he cauſed the neceflary reparations to be made with 
a beautiful kind of white ſtone; and he erected a 
magnificent palace, thereby affording a ſtriking in- 
{tance of the ſingular greatneſs of his mind. 


cl . th. 


CHAP. XVII 


Diforders in HEROD's Family. He divorces his 
' Wife DORIS, and marries MARTAMNE, 
HYRCANUS put to Death, and A RISTOBULUS 
drowned, by the Command of HEROD. MARI. 
AMNE and JOSEPH put to Death. HEROD 
ſettles the Succeſſion upon ANTIPATER. An A, 
ſembly called at TERUSALEM by HEROD. The 
Advice of HEROD to his Sons. 
juſtice of HEROD. ALEXANDER apprehended, 
and his Friends put to the Torture, PHERORAS 
obtains Pardon, ALEXANDER introduced to his 
Father by ARCHELAUS. A Charge againſt 
ALEXANDER and ARISTOBULUS. A For- 
gery of DIOPHANTUS. HEROD, in the utmoſt 
Rage, orders the Brothers into Chains. Sentence 
of Death paſſed on the Sons. HEROD orders 

- them to be Heng. | 


"THE troubles which aroſe in the family Cauſes of the 
of Herod were a great deduction unite is 


7 


from the happineſs of his reign; and mit. - 
P | "" theſe 


Cruelty and In- 
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theſe misfortumes were principally occaſioned by the 
perſon he loved beyond all others: for ſoon after he 
was in poſſeſſion of the kingdom, he diſcharged his 
firſt wife Doris, who was a Jeweſs, and married Ma- 
riamne, the daughter of Alexander, the fon of Aril- 


tobulus. The unhappy diſputes in his family, par- 


ticularly after his return from Rome, aroſe chiefly 
from this ſource. 

Herod baniſhed Antipater, the ſon of Doris, from 
the city, on account of the children he had by Ma- 
riamne ; but on feſtival days he was allowed to re- 
Hyrcanus put main within the town. He then cauſed 
wdeathly Hyrcanus, his wife's grandfather (who 
Herod's com- was now returned from Parthia), to be put 

; to death, on a pretence that he had pro- 


jetted a plot againſt his life. After the conqueſt of 


Syria, Barzapharnes had carried Hyrcanus priſoner 
to the king of Parthia; but the Jews on that fide 
the Euphrates pitying his cale, paid his ranſom, and 
obtained him his liberty; and in this fituation he 
might have lived in peace and happineſs, if he had 
taken their advice, and not returned to Herod: 
but he was induced to meet his ruin by the irreſiſt- 
ible deſire that he had to reviſit his native coun- 
try. In the mean time, the circumſtance that 
wrought on the paſſions of Herod, was not that 
Hyrcanus had any view to ſeize the government, 
but that it belonged to him by a legal title. 

Herod's chil-. The children that Mariamne bore to 
dren by Na- Herod were three ſons and two daugh- 
__— ters. The youngeſt of the former died 
while he was in the courſe of his education at Rome, 
and the two elder were educated in a manner becom- 
ing the high rank both of the father and mother, and 
as the immediate heirs of royalty. But the circum- 
ſtance that moſt endeared the children to Herod, was 
the exceſs of his fondneſs for Mariamne, which 
increaſed to fo violent a degree, that he ſeemed al- 
moſt inſenfible of the inſults and indignities that ſhe 
daily offered him; for, act, ſhe evidenced a de- 
gree of averſion propo: ned to the exceſs of his 
tenderneſs. It is true that Mariamne was furniſhed 
with ſufficient pretences for this condutt, 


She ſeverel g : f 
— and confiding in the exceſs of that pal- 
— 5 his ſion which he entertained for her, ſhe 
S$0ONCUCT. 


made no ſcruple of directly charging 
him with the murder of Hyrcanus and Ariſtobulus, 


and of reproaching him with . circumſtance of 
a 


aggravation, She urged that the latter was a youth 
of only ſeventeen years of age when he was ad- 
vanced to the rank of high-prieit, and was deſtroyed 
ſoon after he had been honoured with this diſtinc- 
tion. She faid, that on a feſtival day, when he firſt 
appeared in his ſacred veſtments, to diſcharge his 
duty at the altar, there was ſomething ſo affecting 
in the ſpettacle, that the people could not refrain 
from ſhedding tears of joy: but that in the night 
ſucceeding this very day, Herod did not ſcruple to 
give orders for the conveying Ariſtobulus to Jericho, 
where, in conſequence of theſe orders, he was 
drowned in a lake by the Gauls. 

Theſe animadverſions on the conduct of Herod 


— —— — 


did not appear to gratify the whole reſentment o 


Mariamne; but ſhe attacked his mother and fille 5 
in terms ſtill more ſevere; while he heard the whole ke 
without making any reply, ſo extravagant was che an 
fondneſs of his love for her. In the ,, . ex 
mean time, this circumſtance mortified wal Jer 
the women to ſo high a degree, that wake M. 

they concerted how they might moſt ef. f 1 - 


fettually inflame the paſſions of Herod; 
and having reſolved to propagate inſinuations 3. 
ainſt the honour and virtue of his wife, they told 
im a ſtory, among other things equally plauſible 
that ſhe had ſent her pitture to Antony, and that, 
through the violence of an ungovernable paſſion, 
ſhe had taken uncommon pains to make herſelf ac. 
quainted with him: and they inſinuated, that a 
Antony was one of the moſt hcentious men of the 
age, he would not ſcruple even to ſacrifice the life 
of Herod for the obtaining of his purpoſe. He. 
rod was inexpreſſibly alarmed at this intelligence, 
which threatened the loſs of his wife, and even of 
his own life; and his fears were greatly aggravated 
when he reflected on the avarice and cruelty of 
Cleopatra, and the influence ſhe had exerted over 
Antony, in the caſes of Lyſanias, and Malichus, 
the king of Arabia, the lives of both of whom 
were forfeited through her inſinuations. 
Diſtratted with his jealous fears, Herod 
formed a reſolution of paying a viſit to 
Antony; and, during his abſence, re- 
commended the care of his wife to Jo- 
ps the huſband of his fiſter Salome, 
of whoſe affectionate regard he had no 
doubt; and he ſecretly enjoined him, ons. 
that if himſelf ſhould bo deſtroyed by wit. 
Antony, Joſeph ſhould put Mariamne to 
death. Now Joſeph, thinking to impreſs the queen 
with an idea of the extreme | Any bor. the king had 
for her, which would not allow him to indulge the 
thought of parting from her even in death, inno- 
cently communicated this circumſtance to her. 
When Herod returned, he, in the exceſs of his 
fondneſs, was telling the queen that he never had a 
paſſion for any other woman. I am convinced 
of that, (ſaid ſhe) by the commiſſion you left with 
Joleph to deſtroy me.” Herod was almoſt diſtracted 
at this unexpected reply; for it immediately ſtruck 
him, that unleſs Joſeph had been too intimate with 
the queen, he never would have imparted ſo im- 
rtant a ſecret. Shocked with this idea, he leaped 
rom his bed, and took a walk in the court-yard, 
where he met Salome, who immediately ſeized this 
=; non mr which ſhe thought a favourable one, 
of traducing Mariamne; and this ſhe did in ſuch a 
manner as to confirm the ſuſpicions of Herod, who, 
Joſeph the phrenzy of his rage, gave orders that 


During a viſt 
to Antony, he 
recommends 
Mariamne to 
the care of 
Joſeph, the 
huſband of 
Salome, who 


Joſeph and Mariamne ſhould put to 
death. He had not long iſſued theſe or- anne aud 
ders before he — of them; but it Jeſephto 
was too. late; the execution was alread N55 
aſt. Herod was now tranſported to &e moſt vio- 


ent degree of madneſs; he would not believe ht 
is 


He puts Ma- 


Chap. XVII.) 


his wife was dead, though a moment's reflection 
muſt have aſſured him that ſhe was ſo. He even 
kept talking to her as if ſhe had been yet living; 
and after the funeral ſolemnities were paſſed, the 
extravagance of his preſent grief equalled the vio- 
lence of his former love. x 

The two ſons of Mariamne now be- 


yeterate an- . . 
— came inveterate againſt Herod, whom 
neee they conſidered as a common enemy, on 
ſs 492%, account of the barbarity of his late pro- 
their kather, . . 
ud their mar- Ccedings. They had entertained an un- 
rages. favourable opinion of him from the time 


they were at Rome; but ſince their return to Ju- 
dra, they were confirmed in their ſentiments, the 
ftrength of their minds having increaſed with their 
growing years. Being now of age, one of them 
married the daughter of his aunt Salome, a pro- 
ſelled enemy of their mother; and the other el- 
pouſed the daughter of Archelaus, king of Cappa- 
docia, After their marriage, they converſed more 
freely than — had formerly done; a circum— 
{tance that ſubjected them to the malice of inform- 
ers, who did not ſcruple to acquaint the king that 
his ſons had joined in a conſpiracy againſt him; 
and that the ſon-in-law of Archelaus had formed 
an intention of retiring to his father-in-law, from 
whom he would go to Rome, and exhibit a com- 
plaint to Cæſar againſt Herod. The mind of He- 
Herod recalls rod was ſo impreſſed by theſe various 
antipater inſinuations, that he took Antipater, 
from Rome. (his ſon by Doris) to reſide with him 
in his own palace, propoſing that he ſhould act fo 
as to countermine the plots of his brothers; and 
in conſequence of this idea he treated Antipater 
with diſtinguiſhing marks of his regard. 


This alteration was highly diſagreea- 


He provokes 
the reſent. 


_—_ 6 greed derogation from the dignity of 
10 a men of their illuſtrious deſcent, to be 
ſubjected to the ſon of a private and obſcure 
woman; on which they freely declared their reſent- 
ment on all occaſions : but this freedom of ſpeech 
was diſadvantageous to their intereſt, and greatly in 
favour of Antipater, who partly by flattery, and 
partly by traduttion (in which he was aſſiſted by 
is friends and agents), at length brought affairs to 
ſuch an iffue, that all hope of his brothers ſuc- 
ceeding to the government was abſolutely deftroy- 
ed, ſince the will of his father made a public and 
formal ſettlement of it on himſelf. Soon after this, 
Herod ſent Antipater in a kind of regal ſtate and 
character to Cælar, in which he wore the royal 
robes, and was attended as a king. The crown 
alone feemed to be wanting to his dignity. The 
vanity of his ftately —__ had ſuch an effett upon 
Antipater, that, by the help of infinuations and ca- 
tumnies, he procured an introduction for his mo- 
ther into the bed-chamber of Mariamne; and 
the ſame 2 conduct, he prattiſed again 
bis brothers, till he inſpired his father with a de 
taking away their lives. 


ble to the brothers, who thought it a- 
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efign | 


and there exhibited a charge againſt him 


In conſequence of theſe proceedings, 
Herod took Alexander with him to Rome, 
- Rome, and 
before Cæſar, as having been an accom- accuſes him 

lice in the intention of poiſoning his before Ceſar. 
ather. Alexander being admitted to make his de- 
fence, and before a judge whom he thought could 
not be eaſily — on either by Herod or Anti- 
pater, he began by endeavouring to ſet his father 
right with regard to the falſe impreſſions he had re- 
ceived: he ſpoke clearly to all the points with which 
himſelf was charged, and intirely exculpated his bro- 
ther Ariſtobulus, who, as it was alledged, was equal- 
1 with himſelf. He then proceeded to a 

iſplay of the various artful contrivances of which 
Antipater had been guilty. All this he 


: : - : A His eloquent 
did with a grace and dignity peculiar to ſprech in his 
himſelf, fo that the integrity of his mind ence influe 
was illuſtrated by the powers of his elo- en. 
quence; for he was a moſt florid and ente to ac- 
agreeable orator. He ended his diſcourſe adult bim. 


in a modeſt manner, obſerving that it could not be 
a crime 1n a father to puniſh his children when * 
ſhoul! 1 to be guilty. The auditors were ſo 
affected by the ſpeech, and this concluding obſerva- 
tion, that they burſt into tears; and it had likewiſe 
ſuch an influence on Cæſar, that he exerted his au- 
thority to unite them all in friendſhip, on the condi- 
tion that the ſons ſhould, in future, pay all proper 
obedience to their father, and that the father ſhould 
be — directed by his own pleaſure in the diſpo- 
ſition of the kingdom. | 

When Herod returned from Rome, he Herod recon» 
could not do otherwiſe than exculpate his ciled to his 
fons of the crime of which they had been 
charged; though he {till entertained his ſuſpicions; 
for Antipater ſo frequently diſcourſed to him on the 
ſubject, that it was almoſt impoſſible for him to ba- 
niſn them: though, at the ſame time, he did not 
dare to ſpeak publicly, or do any thing contrary to 
the determination of Cæſar. In his paſſage Herod 
went from Cilicia to Eleuſa, where Archelaus, on 
account of his ſon-in-law, received him with the ut- 
moſt magnificence and diſtinction, returned him a 
thouſand thanks, and heartily congratulated him on 
the favourable turn of affairs. In the in- Here encore 
terim, Archelaus, by means of letters, tained by Ar- 
and by the interpoſition of his friends at hes. 
Rome, exerted his utmoſt endeavours to promote 
the intereſt of Alexander. Archelaus condutted 
Herod as far as Zephyrium, where he took his leave 
— him, after having firſt preſented him with thirty 
talents. 

No ſooner had Herod arrived at Jeruſalem than he 
ſummoned the meeting of an aſſembly, and related 
an account of his journey, and the fucceſs that had 
attended it; —— his unfeigned thanks to Al- 
mighty God, and to the emperor, that the commoti- 
ons in his family were allayed, and his ſons united in 
peace and friendſhip, Herod. embraced. his ſons, 
and then diſmiſſed the aſſembly. | A dil. 


* 
= * 
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A diſunion ſtill prevailed among the 


. brothers, who became ſo jealous of each 
—_— other that they thought it prudent to ſepa- 
poſitions of late, for fear of ill conſequences. Alexan- 
the two bro= der and Ariſtobulus were highly offended 
dat el ang, that any preference ſeemed to be given to 
Rr. Antipater, who, on the other hand, was 


exaſpcratcd to think that any ſhare in the 
government ſhould be allotted to the other brothers. 
Antipater was of a temper falſe, ſecret, and malici- 
ous: he kept his ſentiments intirely within his own 
breaſt, and never exhibited the leaſt ſign of that 
mortal enmity he had for his brothers. They, on 
the contrary, were open and unreſerved, and made 
it a point of honour not to conceal or diſguiſe their 
ſentiments. In the interim, their enemies were every 


where buſy, by their agents, to take all advantage of 


any thing they ſaid. Some provoked them to free 
and dangerous liberty of ſpeech; while others, un- 
der pretence of friendſhip, inſinuated themſelves fo 
far into their favour, that not a word paſſed in Alex- 
ander's apartments but it was immediately carried 
to Antipater, who reported it to Herod with ſuch 
circumſtances of aggravation as he thought proper. 
The moſt innocent language was made to appear 
criminal by the mode of its interpretation, and even 
the flighteſt circumſtance was aggravated to a crime. 
There was not a. day in which the a- 


Treachery : 

and ſublety gents of Antipater did not ſurround Alex- 
of Antipater ander, to learn his ſentiments; and a 
and his agents. N 


{light fact, being intermixed with a thou- 
ſand faHehoods, was ſufficient to give currency to 
the whole ſtory. It was remarked that the agents of 
Antipater were as reſerved as himſelf; but whether 
this reſerve aroſe from a natural cloſeneſs of diſpo- 
fition, or was the conſequence of the bribes and re- 
wards they received, is foreign to the preſent pur- 
poſe: but the truth is, that the whole life of Anti- 
ater was one continued myſtery of iniquity. In 
ha, Antipater conduct is affairs in ſuch a man- 
ner, that either by force tlattery or reward, all the 
friends, acquaintance, and ſervants of Alexander 
were prevailed on to diſcover his ſecrets. Ihe con- 
trivance of Antipater was ſuch, that he never de- 
clared himſelf an open enemy; but when any of his 
agents accuſed Alexander, he appeared at firſt to 
take his part, and then artfully turned the whole ar- 
ument againſt him; till at length Herod was driven 
almoſt diſtracted from a conviction of the truth of 
Alexander's plot againſt his life: for the artful ma- 
nagement of Antipater in the buſineſs fully confirm- 
ed him in his ſuſpicions. 
This conduct of Antipater highly in- 


Herod gives 
* credit o An- cenſed Herod againſt the brothers, and he 
ks (on obtained the nents good opinion 1n pro- 
to the report rtion as they loſt it. e friends of 
and plot the government acceded to Herod's ſen- 
reg,  timents, ſome from convittion, and others 
again hi: through faſhion, among whom were Pto— 
ite. lemy, the king's particular friend, then 


his brothers, and at length the whole family; for 

Antipater was now the particular favourite. Alex- 

ander was {ſhocked to think that this wicked plot 
2 


— 


To this tale was added another, whic 
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aroſe from the advice of Antipater's mother wh 

bore a mortal enmity to the queen's children. D 
reſpett was now paid to Antipater, on account of the 
favour in which he was held by the king, who hag 
iſſued an order that no application ſhould be mad 
to, or intercourſe held with, the other brother 
This order alarmed thoſe of the royal houſholg, x, 
well as their diſtant friends; for Czfar had conferred 
privileges on Herod, never granted to any other 

perſon; particularly that of fetching deſerters from 

the territories of other princes, where he had ng 

command. In the mean time, the brothers were ig- 
norant of all offence, as no public charge had been 
exhibited againſt them by Herod; and their ſitua. 
tion was therefore dangerous, as they knew not hoy 
to 3 —— a defence: but _ ſuſpected the fad 

and became ary 5. thereon, from a viſible declen. 
ſion in the royal favour. 

In the interim, Antipater ſpoke with «,, 
the utmoſt freedom to Pheroras, and his wg 
aunt Salome, againſt his brothers. The mii drois, 
family uncaſineſs was by this time riſen to a great 
height; but it was conſiderably aggravated by Glz. 

hyra, the wife of Alexander, who was conſtanily 

oalting of the dignity of her extraction, as giving 
her a right to precede all others. She ſaid ſhe was 
deſcended on the father's fide from Themenus, and 
on that of the mother from Darius, the ſon of Hyf. 
taſpes. She treated the wife and ſiſter of Herod 
with contempt, as perſons of low birth. She faid 
Herod, in marriage, had conſulted beauty, not qua. 
lity. It has been already obſerved that Herod had 
ſeveral wives; for he was a friend to polygamy, 
which is permitted by the laws of the Jews. Gla- 
phyra's pride exaſperated all theſe women again 
Alexander. 

Salome, though mother-in-law to Ariſ- Salome be. 
tobulus, now became his enemy. She comes a tale. 
thought herſelf inſulted by the unreaſon- Weer. 
able pride of Glaphyra, who frequently refleRted 
on her, on account of the meanneſs of her birth. 
Glaphyra told Ariſtobulus that his wife was only a 
private woman, whereas his brother Alexander had 
wedded a queen. Salome's daughter, affected by 
this remark, went weeping to her mother with the 
news; to which ſhe added, that Alexander and Aril- 
tobulus had threatened, that if ever they came to 
the throne, all the wives and daughters of Herod 
ſhould be compelled to ſpin for their ſubſiſtence; and 
with regard to the boys, they would ſerve for pariſh 
clerks: though this, in fact, was only a joke on their 
attachment to literature. Salome was fo se . 
enraged by this information, that ſhe cenſes Herod 
went immediately to Herod with the ind his 
news, which had the more weight, as it “ 
was the evidence of a mother-in-law againſt her ſon. 

5 gave Herod 


more concern than all the reſt. It was ſaid that 


Alexander and Ariſtobulus, with fighs and groans, 


often lamented the unhappy ſituation of their mo- 
ther, and curſed their father. It was likewiſe hint- 
ed, that when Herod divided the wearing-apparel 
among his other wives, the two brothers made their 

remarks, 


cep. XVII.) 

*. finuating th d ſoon tak 
arks, inſinuating that mourning would ſoon take 

. — of thoſe gaud dreſſes. | | 

* ob efleiog on theſe circumſtances, He- 
= ks Tod, conſidering that his ſuns were now 
ra es, before in the prime of their vigour, was appre- 
Yade WF bs rute henſive of ſome violence from them; but 


Rome. _ 
cn, oy he was unwilling to carry matters to extre- 
mities. Being now reſolved on a journey to Rome, 


"rel Wl be directed his ſons to attend him, and, intermixing 
ther | . 
ron Wl tenderneſs of the father with the authority of the 


\ ſovereign, gave them advice for the regulation of 
0 Wl their conduct, recommended an agreement among 
| themſelves, and a mutual regard: and promiſed 


— them a full pardon for all paſt offences, on the con- 
o dition of their repentance and reformation. As to 
18 —— Herod had ſaid, the youths poſitively 
en. e den- denied the charge againſt them; and they 
11 engaged, if they might be attended to, 
not only to prove its falſity, but its impoſſibility, 
„che ſame time they inſinuated that calumnious 
« WT ports would never ceale, while he would liſten to 
eat the tales of the calumniators. | 
* 1 The brothers having ſatisfied Herod, 


made themſelves eaſy from the appre- 


ily dome ene- 


1 de he henſion of farther danger; but new cauſe 
ng brothers. f * . {i They x 

_ of anxiety ſoon aroſe. ex were very 
nd ſenſible that Pheroras and Salome, whole influence 
s grcat, and whoſe rank conſiderable, were their 
0d determined enemies: and they * dreaded 
id Pheroras, who in ſome degree ſhared the regal go- 


verument with Herod. His perſonal revenue con- 
ſited of an hundred talents, excluſive of the emolu- 
ment ariſing from all the lands beyond Jordan, which 
the — — of Herod was the means of his ob- 
taining, for Ceſar had been induced to make him a 
tetrarch on his recommendation. Herod likewiſe 
honoured him with an alliance to the rpyal family, 
having given him his wife's ſiſter in marriage; an 
aſter her deceaſe he propoſed a match between him 
and his eldeſt daughter, with whom he offered, as a 
marriage- portion, three hundred talents: but Phero- 
ras declined this noble offer, from an attachment he 
had to a woman of inferior rank. Herod was fo 
provoked by this refuſal, that he cauſed her to be 
married to the ſon of his brother, the ſame who was 
afterwards flain in the Parthian war. Though at firſt 
Herod had been exceedingly enraged by the rejec- 
tion of hit. offer, yet, on calmer deliberation. he 
thought leſs of the indignity, which he imputed to 
the impulſe of a violent paſhon. 

It had, for a conſiderable time paſt, 


n e on. Mh. > & of © 


A report that . 

Preroras de- been whiſpered that Pheroras, even dur: 
- ah ing the life-time of Mariamne, had formed 
Herod, a deſign of poiſoning his brother. The 


ſpies and informers were ſo buſy in pro- 
pagating this tale, that Herod, though entertaining 
the ſincereſt fraternal aftettion, could not avoid be- 
ing alarmed, and giving ſome credit to the report. 
Many perſons were apprehended, of whom ſeveral 
Were put to the torture; and when others had been 
thus examined, it came to the turn of the friends of 
Ogg = Theſe declared their ignorance of any 

NO. 22, | 


— 
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intention to poiſon, but ſaid that Pheroras had form- 
ed a deſign of retiring into Parthia with the woman 
that he loved; and that Coſtobarus, the ſecond huſ- 
band of Salome, was well acquainted with this his 
intention. This was the fame Coſtobarus to whom 
Herod had given Salome, after her former huſband's 


EE CLIT ELL —s 2 — a” — — 


life had been ſacrificed on account of her adultery. 


Salome herſelf did not eſcape without having an ac- 
cuſation; for ſhe was charged by her brother Phe- 
roras, with having treated of a match with Syllæu 
the governor of Arabia, under king Obodas, an 
the moſt inveterate of all the enemies of Herod. 
There was not a fingle article that Pheroras exhi- 
bited againſt his ſiſter Salome, of which ſhe was not 
found _— but they both received a free pardon 
from Herod. 

They who wiſhed to create a diſturb- 
ance, now levelled their charges againſt 
Alexander. Herod had in his ſervice 
three cunuchs, who had all of them a 
conſiderable ſhare in his favour, and 
were well known in the family by the 
offices they bore: theſe were a cup- 
bearer, a ſteward, and a valet de cham- 
bre. One of them was to fill the king's wine, the 
lecond to 2 his ſupper, and the third to put 
him to bed, and to ſleep with him. Now theſe men 
by the influence of gratuities and promiſes, were all 
ve Ak the friends and agents of Alexander. Herod 
having become ſuſpicious of them, cauſed them to 
be put to the torture, when the whole ſecret was 
diſcovered; the method in which Alexander had im- 
poſed on them, and the promiſes by which he had 
prevailed. It was ſaid that he had made a declara- 
tion to the following purport : “ You can have no 
expetlations from Herod, who is a wicked old man, 
that has his hair coloured like a beau, to make him 
appear young: the reſpett which you pay to him 
belongs of right to me, who am to ſucceed him in 
the kingdom, a circumſtance which he cannot pre- 
vent. When this time arrives, it will be in my power 
to puniſh my enemies, and reward my friends, of 
whom you will be conſidered in the firſf rank.” The 
informers farther declared that the prineipal mini- 
ſters and ofhcers were all attached to the intereſt of 
Alexander, and, meeting together in a private man- 
— conlulted how they might moſt effectually ſerve 

im. 

Herod was fo aſtoniſhed at this intel. «,,.1, and 
ligence, that he was for ſome time afraid injuttce of 
of publiſhing the diſcovery he had made; Herod. 
but no time was loſt by his agents, who were con- 
ſtantly employed, by night and day, to diſcover 
what paſſed in all families, and in every place; and 
immediate death was the conſequence even of being 
ſulpetted. In this part of Herod's hiſtory there ap- 

ears an uniform ſeries of oppreſſion and injuſtice. 

alumnies aroſe from the ſlighteſt diſguſt; and theſe 
calumnies were ſufficient to make a crime capital: 
for Herod was but the agent to execute the contriv- 
ances of others. However infamous the evidence, 


Cha 

againſt Alex- 
ander, of a de- 
fign to poiſon, 
his father by 
the hands of k 
the eunuchs, 
who are put to 
the torture. 


however groſs and abſurd the tale, it was certain to. 


. 


5Q be 
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be credited; and the puniſhment immediately fol- 
wed the charge, even without conviction; for He- 

rod feemed to conceive that, in a caſe where the life 

of a.prince was in danger, all the formalities of the 

law were ſuperfluous. 

Ae At length the diſpoſition of Herod be- 


proves tobe Came fo ferocious, that innocence itſelf 
the ſource of was no ſecurity againſt the ſeverity of his 
all the miſ- . . . - 

a nature. Even his friends were treated in 


the moſt cruel manner: ſome of them he 

baniſhed from the kingdom, and in inſtances where 
he could not exerciſe this power, he indulged his 
malice by inſulting them in the moſt opprobrious 
terms. Almoſt all this miſchief, however, is charge- 
able on Antipater, with his friends and adherents, 
who omitted nothing in their power to promote the 
proving evils. The king was at length ſo terrified 
y Antipater's ndiculous ſtories, that he imagined 
Alexander ſtanding before him, with a ſword ready 
to deſtroy him. Agitated by theſe ideas, he cauſed 
Alexander to be apprehended, and put 


Alex ander ap- : : 
pr:hended, his friends to the torture. Many of theſe, 
* from conſcientious motives, remained ab- 


ſolutely ſilent; while others, whoſe cou- 
rage could not afford them reſolution to abide the 
torment, made a charge againſt the two brothers, 
as having concerted a plot againit the life of the 
king: which plot, they ſaid, was to be executed 
during a time of hunting, and the agents in it were 
rely to make their eſcape to Rome. How 
improbable ſoever this ſtory was, the fears of Herod 
made him credulous enough to believe it; and there- 
upon his ſon was committed to priſon. = 
— The jealouſy which at this time tor- 
minestomake mented the mind of Herod, appeared to 
confeſſion ofa be at once ſo inveterate and incurable, 
preteaded plot that Alexander gave himſelf no farther 
concern to make his defence by argument or excule ; 
byt reſolved that, for the future, he would acknow- 
tedge all the charges whic' his enemies brought 
againſt him, and by fuch  nowledgment condemn 
them equally with himfeli. Thus determined, he 
drew up four papers, in which he owned himſelf a 
confederate againſt the life of the father. In theſe 
papers he gave the names of the confederates, among 
whom were Pheroras and Salome, the latter of whom 
he charged with the inſolent audaciouſnels of forcing 
herſelf into his bed one night, againſt his conſent. 
When Herod was in poſſeſſion of theſe papers, in 
which were capital charges againſt a number of the 
nobility, it providentially N that Archelaus, 
uneaſy reſpecting the fate of his daughter and ſon- 
in-law, arrived in Judæa, with a view to ſerve them 
to the utmoſt of his power: and his interference had 
reat ſucceſs; for by his addreſs and management, 
| paſſions of Herod were, in a great degree, al- 


layed. 


gubtle project 
of Archelaus 


to reconcile 
Herod to his 
ſon. 


When Archelaus met Alexander and 
Herod, he burſt out into the follow- 
ing exclamations: © What is become of 
my abandoned fon? Wherefore does he 
ſecrete himſelf from my perſonal venge- 


| heretofore done; for this reaſoning was 
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ance, which would tear him in pieces? I will pro. 
vide a better man as a huſband to my daughter; hu 
alas! ſhe is fo affected even with the recollefion of 
the relation ſhe has borne to this execrable man 
that though innocent of all his contrivances, ſhe jg 
an unfit wife for any other. I am aſtoniſhed at — 
atience, which hath thus ſpared the life of a con 
pirator, at the hazard of your own. When 1 haf. 
tened from Cappadocia hither, I little thought to 
have found Alexander living: ſo that my view in 
this viſit was rather to have conferred with you re. 
puns my daughter, whom I gave in marriage tg 
this man, through the reſpett that I entertained for 
you: but as matters are now ſituated, ſomething 
may be urged in behalf of both parties. Your ten. 
derneſs as a father and a man will probably induce 
you to remit the puniſhment due to a rebellious ſon: 
wherefore lct us only change hands: I will commend 
my daughter to your generoſity, and permit me the 
favour of doing juſtice on your ſon.” 

Herod became more favourable in his ,,, 4 
ſentiments towards Alexander, through ered Bu 
this ſpeech of Archelaus; but, at the vour Alexen- 
ſame time, Archelaus was enraged againſt © 
Pheroras; for the ſubſtance of the four papers, which 
Herod gave him to read, was principally levelled 
againſt him. Archelaus, being thus poſſeſſed of 
evidence fo favourable to his own wiſhes, exerted 
himſelf to become maſter of the merits of the caſe, 
and laid the blame on the principal agents in the fac- 
tion, who were mentioned in the papers, but parti- 
cularly on Pheroras. By this time Archelaus, find- 
ing that he had made ſome — of intereſt in the favour 
of Herod, addreſſed him in the following manner: 
I confeſs it is my opinion that you are in leſs 
danger of being injured by your ſon, than he is of 
being deſtroyed by a faction. Alexander muſt have 
been out of his ſenſes to have been guilty of the 
practices charged againſt him. In a great Ser he 
does already divide the government with his father, 
and has reaſonable hopes of ſucceſſion: nor would 
he expett more, if not inſtigated by thoſe who wiſh 
to corrupt his mind. Young men are inconſiderate, 
and, through want of experience, liable to be im- 
ou on by bad company and ill advice. Such 
orts of agents are fo artful that neither youth nor 
age can reſiſt their inſinuations: and, when thele 
make their appearance, kingdoms, as well as private 
families, fall a ſacrifice to their artifices.” 

Theſe arguments induced Herod to 
think more favourably of Alexander, 
and leſs ſo of Pheroras than he had 


Pheroras ap- 
.plics to Ar- 
chelaus, who 
countels him 
"2x . how to pro- 
fairly deducible from the four papers e. 
which had been 88 Pheroras now finding 


that the temper of Herod appeared to be changed 


for the better, and that the intereſt of Archelaus 
was very conſiderable, he aſſumed all poflible cou- 
rage, and reſolving to ſupply by impadence what 
might be otherwiſe wanting, he repaired to Arche- 
laus; who told him that it was impoſſible he ſhould 
had was as fully 

proved 


ever clear himſelf of a charge t 


Chap. XVII.] 
— = — nn 
ed againſt him as the nature of it would admit: 
bar phat bis conſpiracy againſt his brother's life was 
likewiſe his contrivance to ruin 


| as Was 
— — Archelaus farther addreſſed him, mw 
l = 


- is WM ing, © You had better ceale all endeavours to o 
ur ends by tricks and contrivance, and freely 


a 
— nf the crimes of which you mult be conſcious 
af. (having been guilty. Your brother's affection for 


luch as might be expetted from a brother; 


to ou 15 

in — [ have no doubt but that he would grant your 
re. ardon on a proper application. Conſider on what 
to MW have laid, make the experiment, and depend on 


ry aſliſtance within the compaſs of my power.” 
2 4 Having reflected on this hint, Pheroras 
Lande ba- put himſelf into deep mourning, and ac- 
Ki, od 9- commodating his countenance to the ſo- 
„„en, lemnity of his appearance, went and threw 
nd himſelf at the feet of Herod, to whom he confeſſed 
he his faults, and moſt humbly implored his pardon : 
hut at the ſame time attributed all his offences to a 
violent paſſion which he entertained for a woman, 
who had made him regardleſs of his duty, and almoſt 
mcapacitated him from being a proper judge of the 
propriety of his own condutt. Pheroras had no ſooner 
riven this ample teſtimony againſt himſelf, than Ar- 
chelaus uſed his influence to reconcile him to Herod, 
andto abate the violent paſſions of the king. On this 
occahon Archelaus addreſſed Herod in ſubſtance as 
follows: ** I confeſs that ſuch condutt from a near 
relation has a _ bad appearance : yet I have ſuf- 
fered even more from a brother, and greater inſults 
than have been offered to you: but I thought it a 
point of prudence to make my ſentiments of revenge 
yield to 1 of duty and natural affection. It is with 
kingdoms as with the human body; when a diſorder 
deſcends into any one of the limbs, it is certainly 
more prudent to endeavour a cure, than to ſuffer the 
limb to be amputated.” 
Through the he diſpęſition of Herod towards 
mangement Pheroras being now more favourable, 
d through the interpoſition of Archelaus, 
the latter affected to treat Alexander 


comes n ad- 

* 4 with threats and reproaches, and at length 
der, wo laid, that without farther heſitation, he 
« neoncited would take away his daughter. This ap- 
10 Nis father. 


parent reſentment of Archelaus had ſuch 
an effect on the mind of Herod, that he became an 
advocate for his ſon, and moſt earneſtly intreated 
Archelaus not to take a ſtep which would render the 
marriage void. Archelaus replied, that, through 
the regard he had to the honour of the alliance, he 
was ſatisfied to leave Ins daughter to the abſolute 
diſpoſal of Herod, on the ſingle condition that he 
hould not beſtow her on Alexander. But this be- 
haviour was the effett of art only. Herod urged that 
the young. couple might remain together, ſaying, 
that they had children, and entertained ſo great a 
regard for each other, that death itſelf would not 
be worſe than their ſeparation. Herod ſaid farther, 
If ſhe remain, an act of oblivion ſhall paſs; but 
if ſhe depart, the conſequence will be fatal; ſince 


nothing endears relations to each other like a friendly | heir-apparent to the crown, can be impoſed on by 
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correſpondence between their families.” Theſe words 
were no ſooner ſpoken than Archelaus went out, and 
returned in a. few minutes, bringing Alexander in 
his hand, and immediately reconciled him to his fa- 
ther. Archelaus now gave his advice that Herod 
ſhould repair to Rome, and give the emperor an ac- 
count of the late tranſattions; declaring that he him- 
ſelf had written many of the particulars. 
The above-mentioned artful behaviour 


of Archelaus delivered his fon from dan- — 12 
ger, and gave an opportunity of celebrat- — 


ing the reconciliation by every aſſiſtance 
of friendly feſtivity. When Archelaus was ready 
to take his leave, Herod preſented him with ſeventy 
talents, a throne ornamented with jewels, and ſeve- 


ral cunuchs, complimenting- him likewiſe with a 


concubine named Pannychis. Herod hkewile or- 
dered magnificent preſents for the king's miniſters, 
relations and friends, proportioned to their reſpec- 
tive ranks: and then himſelf and his nobility went 


as far as Antioch, to conduct Archelaus on his 


journey. 

Soon after this event a perſon arrived ;,...... be- 

in Judza, who, in point of political * comes the fa- 

nagement, was more than the equal of rr 

Archelaus; and who not only defeated jou ant 

the late ſcheme of Alexander's reconcilia- proje®s of 
Arche:aus., 


tion with his father, but, in the end, 
brought the young man to deſtruttion. The name 
of the man was Eurycles, born in Lacedæmon. His 
love of money induced him to aſſume the affecta- 
tion of power; yet he was ſo profule in his expences, 
that even a princely revenue was unequal to them. 
He ſent Herod ſeveral valuable preſents, 1;, mw ang 
with a view to obtain greater, which He- in6nuating 

rod actually ſent him; but he thought ÞcÞaviour. 


not much of any bounty that was not the pres of 
e 


royal blood; wherefore he inſinuated himſelf into 
Herod's favour, partly by artful tales, and partly by 
the groſſeſt flatteries; till at length he had made 
himſelf ſuch a perfect maſter of Herod's foibles, that 
he approved of all he faid or did. This infinuating 
behaviour procured him great intereſt at court; be- 
ſides that his country was honoured, as he was a 
Spartan by birth. ; | 
Eurycles having remarked the diſſen- Tue nean he 
ſions which prevailed in the royal family, ufd to com- 
and particularly the light in which Herod pb bis de- 
ſeemed to regard them, went and lodged . 
with Antipater, and at the ſame time pretended great 
friendſhip for Alexander, to whom he recited ſtories 
of his intimacy with Archelaus, and the amity that 
had long ſubſiſted between them. This pleafed Alex- 
ander, who communicated the grateful intelligence 
to his brother Ariſtobulus. Eurycles having diſco. 
vered the diſpoſitions of the ſeveral people with 


whom he had to deal, accommodated himſelf to their 
various humours; his principal view being to betray 


Alexander, and Sree himſelf of Antipater's money. 
e 


Addreſſing him 
aſtoniſhed that you, who are the eldeſt fon, and 


thoſe 
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to the latter, he faid, © I am 


GC 
: 
4 
; 
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thoſe who only pretend to your right.” To Alex- 
ander he addrefled himſelf as follows: „It is ſtrange 
that you, who are the ſon of one great princeſs, and 
the huſband of another, can bear the ſon of a private 
woman to ſtand between you and the crown, eſpeci— 
ally when ſupported by ſuch a friend as Archelaus.” 
Obrairs the Alexander was impoſed on by this ad- 
con'idence of drels, which he ſuppoſed aroſe from the 
Al-xander. friendſhip of Eurycles to Archelaus, and 
having no ſuſpicions, made Eurycles his boſom 
friend, and ſpoke freely to him reſpecting Antipa- 
ter: © It is no wonder (ſaid he) that Herod can 
think of depriving the ſon of the kingdom, when 
he robbed the mother of life.” On hearing this, 
Eurycles affected aſtoniſhment at the barbarity of 
the procceding, and engaging Ariſtobulus to dil- 
courſe on the ſame ſubjett, involved him alſo in the 
treachery. When Euryctes had poſſeſſed himſelf of 
the ſecrets of both the Coen, 1e went to Antipa- 
ter, and told him what he had heard, with many cir- 
cumſtances of his own invention, inſinuating that the 
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king's life was in danger, and the plot on the point of | 


being executed. For this ſervice Antipater gratiſied 
Eurycles with a preſent of a large {um of money, 
and likewiſe {poke of him to Herod, in the warmeſt 
terms of friendſhip: and from this time Eurycles 
conſtantly offered himſelf as an evidence againſt the 
brothers, till the death of Alexander and Ariſtobulus. 

Eurvcles now went to Herod, and ad- 
dreſſed him in the following manner: 
* Gratitude brings me hither, to acknow- 
ledge your favours, and to offer you your 
life as the reward. Your death has long been re— 
ſolved on: Alexander was at one time armed with a 
word, to have perpetrated the deed; and the hor- 
rid fact would have been actually accompliſhed, if 
I had not prevented it, by affecting to approve of 
it, and offered my afliſtance to carry it into execu- 
tion. Alexander ſaid, Cannot Herod be content 
with uſurping a kingdom, deſtroving my mother, 
and diſtratting the gov ment, without nominating 
for his ſucceſlor ſuch a wretch as Antipater, to the 
diſgrace of all royalty? But it 1s my part to do jul- 
tice to the manes of Hyrcanus and Mariamne. It 
would be infamous that the government ſhould de— 
ſcend from ſuch a father to a ſon ſo meanly born. 
Daily provocations furniſh freſh arguments to con— 
firm me in my purpoſe. Every word I mention is 
made a ſnare to betray me. If I but ſpeak on the 
ſubject of honourable families and extrattion, Herod 
deems it an affront offered to himſelf, and ſays that 
mean to inſinuate his baſeneſs and my own honour 
and dignity. When I hunt with him, if I am filent, 
he - 01.9994 why I do not talk; if I ſpeak, he com- 
mands my ſilence. If I praiſe him, he attributes it 
to flattery. In fact, I can do nothing to plcale him: 
Antipater is poſſeſſed of that happineſs. If wy pre- 
ſent plot ſhould fail, death will be more welcome 
than life in ſuch a ſituation: and if it be ſucceſsful, 
I Q can caſily retire to my father-in-law, and from 

him to Cæſar, who is little acquainted with Herod's 
temper, or the preſent ſituation of affairs, When 
E arrive at Rome, I ſhall not tremble, as formerly, 

| $ | 


His calumni- 
ating accula. 
tion of him to 
Herod. 


| 


Book 
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in terror of a father on the ſpot. I ſhall little ing Fy: 
on the injuries I have received, but dwell on thof fi 


of the public; the corruptions and o preſſions; the 
impoſitions of public money, watted in luxury, | 
ſhall ſhew how, and by whom the money was f nt 
the {lavery. of the citizens, and its true cauſe; ang 
finally, I will relate ſuch a tale of the death of n 
grandfather Hyrcanus, and my mother Mariamne 
and develope the wickedneſs of Herod in ſuch : 
light, that the murder of my father will never be 
laid to my charge.” | 

This invective againſt Alexander being 


g Euryc! 
finiſhed, Eurycles began to ſpeak highly gears — 
of Antipater, whom he reprelented as a bee 


tipater, why 
brings acharge 


dutiful fon, who had cruſhed the plot in 
its birth. Herod, whole former jealou- 


. f against tl 
hes were not ſubducd, broke into the Wochen. * 
molt extrayagant rage on this occaſion, and this 


rage was inflamed by Antipater, who produced ney 


evidence againſt the brothers, in ſubſtance as {g. p 
lows: “ That Alexander and Ariſtobulus had main. " 
tained a private correſpondence with Jucundus ade 
Tyrannus, two commanders of horſe, who hat 
been lately degraded for miſbehaviour.“ Exaſpe. Fl 
rated by this information, Herod order- _ 4 
ed the officers to be put to the torture; ee a 
but they declared they knew nothing of © - 
the aftair, other than that a letter had been writ. bs 
ten to the governor of Alexandrion, as from Alex WW ,, 
ander, requeſting him to receive himſelf and bro 7 


ther into the caſtle, in caſe of their father's death: * 
and, in ſuch an event, to furniſh them with arm 
and other neceſlaries. Alexander declared that this WW © 
letter was forged by Diophantus, the 
king's ſecretary, who was a daring man, 
and extremely ſkilled in counterfeiting 
hands. It is worthy of remark, that Diophantys 
was at length executed for forgery. The governor 
of the caſtle was tortured, but confeſſing nothing, 
the ſons were acquitted: yet Euryeles, the contriver 
of the plot, who was a diſgrace to human nature, 
was careſſed by Herod as his friend and prelerver, 
and preſented with fifty talents. Before Arche- 
laus could have intelligence of the bro- 
thers impriſonment, this execrable villain 
retired privately to him, and had the 
aſſurance to inform him, that Herod and 
Alexander were good friends, and that 
himſelt had been the happy means of ef- . 
fecting the reconciliation. Thence he departed | 

| 

| 

| 

| 


A for gery of P 
Diophantys, fi 


the villainy 
of Eurycies, 
who is at 
length bana. 
ed by Cæſit. 
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into Achala with his riches, which he ſpent in as 
infamous a manner as he had acquired them. At 
length he was accuſed before Cæſar, with having 
been guilty of ſeditious practices, and promoting 
oppreſſions and diſturbances; and in the end was 
baniſhed. Thus were his infamous tranſattions 
againſt Alexander and Ariſtobulus puniſhed. 

In this place it may not be improper charter 
to contraſt the conduct of Evaratus of Eurycles c- 
Coos with that of Eurycles the Spartan. get ka. 
Evaratus was in Herod's court at the mus. 
ſame period, and was much the friend 
of Alexander, The king earneſtly queſtioned 

| Evaratus 
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n 


ryaratus how far he credited the report of the con- 
piracy, and the accuſations that were founded on 
i; when Evaratus declared on his oath, that he 
believed the young princes were perfectly inno- 
cent. Notwithſtanding this, the unfortunate priſo- 
ners met with no better fate; for Herod liſtened to 
-alumnies only: the more infamous the traduction, 
the more the traducer was in his favour; and the 
ready way to pleaſe him was to ſay as he did, and 
affect to believe what he credited. 

Salome act At this time Salome, for her own ſecu- 
he part of an rity, inflamed the quarrel between He- 
weadiary- rod and his ſons. Ariftobulus had cau- 
toned her to take care of herſelf, both as a mo- 
her. in-law and an aunt; hinting that her danger 
fom Herod was as great as that of any other per- 
ſon, ſince ſhe had entered into a contract with Syl- 
us, the Arabian, with an intention to marry him, 
though ſhe knew he was a profeſſed enemy to the 
king ; and that ſhe had repeatedly given him ſecret 
accounts of the tranſactions of the cabinet. The 
view of Ariſtobulus in giving her this warning, was 
to involve her in the fame fate with himſelf and bro- 
ther; but it happened otherwiſe, and this ſcheme 
roved the deſtruction of them both: for Salome 
immediately going to the king, informed him of 
what Ariſtobulus had ſaid, by which he was fo 
much enraged that he cauſed the brothers to he 
put in chains, and kept ſeparate from each other. 
During the violence of Herod's pal- 


Herod trauſ- 
mits An Aac- 


ms i count to C- er of horſe, and Olympus, his own friend, 
7 by to Cælar, with an account of what had 
paſſed. On arriving at Rome, *. delivered their 
letters to Cæſar, the peruſal of which gave him great 
pain, on account of the young men; but he was 
v5 i cautious of exerting his authority to the * — 
of the natural power of a father over his children; 
WW wherefore he ſent an anſwer to Herod, that “ he 
er was maſter of himſelf, and all thoſe who depended 
on him.” Yet Cæſar thought it prudent to call a 
council of Herod's friends and relations, with the 
© WF governors of the province, to examine into the 
plot; and then to execute thoſe who had been 
| guilty of wilful malice; but he thought that a flight- 
er puniſhment might ſuffice, if the brothers had 
„only entertained an idea of abſconding. 

7; Berytus was fixed on by the emperor as 
the place where the contending parties 
ſhould meet; and, agreeable to his in- 
ſtructions, Herod ſummoned a council to 
ſupp-ſed con- afſemble there. Cæſar appointed the pre- 
baer al his ſidents, who were Saturninus and Peda- 
* nius, embaſſadors, with Volumnius, go- 
vernor of the province, and Herod's friends and 
relations; Salome and Pheroras not excepted. Be- 
ſides theſe, there were all the chief men of Syria, 
except king Archelaus, the father-in-law of Alex- 
ander, of whom Herod was ſuſpicious. The bro- 
thers were kept in cuſtody, at the village of Plan- 
tane, in Sidonia, the council being averſe to admit- 


Herod ſum- 
monſes a 
ccuncil at Be- 
tus, to in- 
quire into the 


— — 
wr — 
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ting them into court, for reaſons of prudence; .as | 


No. 22. 


his idea than theſe inſults. 


ſion, he ſent Volumnius, a command- | 


— p — * ” 


the very ght of them would- have excited compaſ- 
ſion, and i” they had been permitted to plead their 


| ewn cauſe, it was in Alexander's power to have 
{ obviated every objeQion. 


When Herod ſtood up to oak, he ex- He exhibits 
preſſed his diſpleaſure againſt his ſons in as accuſation 


{ the moſt violent manner, as if they had Wia them. 


been within hearing. On the ſubje& of the conſpi- 


| Tracy's he ſpoke in a low and faint voice, as if un- 
# willin 


g that what he had to ſay on this topic ſhould 
be heard; for he could not poſſibl 


prove his aſ- 
ſertions: but when he ſpoke of a 


of diſebedi- 


{ ence, injuries, rancorous expreſſions, and affronts 


to himſelf, he was diſtinctly heard by every one; 
and he infinuated that death itſelf was leſs painful in 
At length, when h 
found that there was no oppoſition to his will, he. 


directed the court to proceed to ſentence, after la- 


menting his unhappy fate, in being victorious in a 
conteſt that coſt him fo dear. a N 
The firſt opinion was given by Saturni- 


; The favaurte 
nus, who ſaid the ſons ought- to be pu- vie opinion of 
niſhed, but not capitally; for it would Saturainzs 
look 11] to paſs ſuch ſentence on the ab- — 
lent, while Herod had three ſons in the — Va 

umnius 


council, The embaſladors, and ſeveral 
others, were of the fame opinion; but 
Volumnius adjudged them to ſuffer death, in which 
he was followed by fuch others as the intereſt or 
paſſions of Herod had influenced: but none of 
them bore any malice to the unfortunate youths. ' 
The expected iflue of this affair occaſioned an a- 
larming ſuſpenſe in Judza and Syria; though no one 
thought that Herod would accede to the murder of 
his children. However, there was ſo little huma- 
nity in his diſpoſition, that he firſt ſent be wens feat 
them in chains to Tyre, and thence to in chaias 
Cæſarea by ſea, till he determined in r r. 
what manner they ſhould be put to death. 
At this period advanced one Tyro, an 
ancient ſoldier, who was a great admirer 
of the young princes, and whole fon was 
very much I by Alexander. Naw 
Tyro, in a rage of reſentment at Herod's prepoſte. 
rous condutt, went about exclaiming like a madman, 
that juſtice was inſulted, truth was vaniſhed; that 
villainy and iniquity triumphed at large in the 
world, while humanity and natural affection had 
fled from the face of the earth. Thus he conti- 
nued to rave and exclaim, as one who was growit 
weary of his life; and at length he went to the king, 
whom he addrefſed in the following manner: 
„Thou, Herod, of all men exiſting, art certainly 
the moſt miſerable; ſince thou art puniſhed by giv- 
ing credit to the baſeſt and vileſt of the people, to 
the injury of thy beſt and moſt approved friends. 
For inſtance, there are Salome and Pheroras, whom 
thou knoweſt, and haſt declared, are highly de- 
ſerving of death; yet, on the credit of theſe peo- 
ple, art thou raſhly proceeding to deprive thy ſons 
of their lives. Thou haſt not conſidered how much 
r will be gratified by the deſtruction - — 
5 ega 


Zenlaviinttre _ 
poſi tion of 
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behalf, : 
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legal heirs, when only thyſelf and he remains; 
for the plan of thy enemies is to have a king who 
will govern according to their wiſhes. But, in 


they reſent the murder, no one knows where the 
deſtruction may end. Every man pities the bro- 
thers; and the men of rank publicly complain of 
the ill management of affairs.” Several of the mal- 
contents were now mentioned by Tyro, on which 
Herod gave orders for their —— — apprehen- 
lion, and that Tyro and his ſon ſhould likewiſe be 
taken into cuſtody. 


The baſeneſs One Try hon, the king's barber, hap- 


of Tryphbon, PENIng to be preſent at this time, ad- 
who cauſes YVanced, and offered himſelf as an evi- 
Tyre and his dlence againſt Tyro; declaring that he 
fon to be tor- h . Ff 

f ad, in the name of Alexander, offered 


| him a conſiderable reward, if he would 
cut Herod's throat while he was ſhaving him. Here- 
upon, orders were given that the barber, with Tyro 
and his ſon, ſhould be put to the torture. The two 
latter denied every thing that was charged again 
them, and Tryphon remained perfettly filent. On 
this, Herod ordered an increaſe of Tyro's tor- 
ments; till his lon, in mere compaſſion for the fa- 
ther, promiſed the king a full diſcovery, if he might 
be pardoned. In conſequence of this, he was 
taken from the torture, when he declared that Alex- 
ander had inſtigated his father to murder the king. 


Some perſons gave credit to this ſtory, while others 


ſuppoſed it was merely a contrivance of the 

youth, to get his own pains remitted. 

Soon after this, Herod ſpoke re- 
proachfully of ſome great officers of the 
army, and of Tyro ; which fo inflamed 
the mob, that they attacked thoſe offi- 
cers, as well as Tyro and the barber 

| with ſtones and cudgels, and deſtroyed 

them all. Herod's unhappy ſons were now at Se- 
baſte, near Cæſarea, e he ordered them to be 
ſtrangled, and their buues conveyed to Alexan- 

drion, and depoſited by their mother's uncle, A- 

lexander. Thus ended the lives of Ariſtobulus 

and Alexander. 


Tyro killed 
by the people, 
and Hered 
commands his 
ſons to be 
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ANTIPATER conſpires againſt the Life of his Fa- 
ther. A Council fummoned by HEKOD, who re- 
commends proper Alliances for the Reyal Family. 
Bad Practices charged on the Wife of PHEKO- 
RAS. ANTIPATER is ſent to ROME ty HE. 
ROD, with his lat Will, in which ANTIPATER 
is declared Succeſſor. The corrupt Praflices of 
SYLLAEUS. His Deſign againſt HEROD's Life 
diſcovered. 


hp ſucceſſion to the kingdom was 


Antipa'er | 8 
dreads the now looked on as certain by Anti- 
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this caſe, let them beware of the ſoldiers: for if | 


. 


[ Book 1, 


. but the people univerſally hated chte 
him; for they were ſenſible that he was the murgeny 
| the author of all the preceding miſchief; oben. 
nor was he ealy himſelf when he reflected on the 
future vengeance of the children of the murdered 
brothers. By Glaphyra Alexander had two {on; 
named T1igrancs and Alexander; and by Berenice. 
the daughter of Salome, Ariſtobulus had Herod. 
Agrippa, and Ariſtobulus, and two daughters, He. 
{ rodias and Mariamne. After the death of Alexan. 
der, Glaphyra was ſent back to Cappadocia, with 
her fortune; and Berenice, widow of Ariſtobulyg, 
had married her uncle Antipater, who concerteg 
this match to become friends with Salome, and 
put an end to all animoſities. Antipater com. 
plimented, and made preſents to Pheroras, and xt 
the ſame time ſent large ſums to Rome, to pro. 
cure the intereſt of Cæſar's friends. Nor was he 
leſs liberal to Saturninus and his friends in Syria. 
But this profuſion of expence had no good effect; 
his bounty was thought the confequence of fear, 
and the more he gave the more he was deſpiſed; 
while thoſe to whom he gave nothing, became his 
more inveterate enemies. Herod being very care. 
ful of the orphan children, ſeemed to ſhew that he 
commiſerated the death of their parents; a cir. 
cumſtance that made Antipater ſtill more liberal of 
his bounties. 
Herod having now ſummoned a meet- 


ing of his friends and relations, fent for — 
the young princes, and, with tears in his _ the or. 
eyes, addreſſed the company in the fol- cum Ae 
lowing manner : © You now behold the ances for 
them. 


children of an unhappy family. Having 
been deprived of their fathers by a melancholy 
fate, I am bound in humanity to protect the or- 
phans, and be a better grandfather than J was a fe 
ther. With this view, I ſhall provide that, after 
my death, my children may be placed in the care 
of my moſt valuable friends. With regard to you, 
Pheroras, I adviſe you to wed your daughter with 
the eldeſt fon of Alexander, and be a father and 
guardian to him. To you, Antipater, I recom- 
mend that your ſon marry one of the daughters of 
Ariſtobulus, and that you become a parent to the 
orphan child. Let the other filter be married to 
Hexod, the grandſon of Simon, the high-prieſt, by 
my mother's fide. This is my earneſt requeſt, 
which will not be deſpiſed by any one who has a re- 
gard or affection for me. I repeat that this is my 
will; and I truſt that Heaven will bleſs theſe con- 
nections to the advantage of my family and king- 
dom, and grant that the children may be more happy 
than their parents.” Thus ſaying, Herod united the 
hands of the princes, and having wept over them, 
diſmiſſed the aſſembly, taking leave of each mew- 
ber reſpeclively. | a 
Obſerving what paſſed, Antipater was 
ſtruck in ſuch a manner, that every one 
remarked it; for he conſidered the friend- 
ſhip that Herod had evidenced towards 
the children as an inſult to himſelf, He 


Antipater, 
tormented 
with envy. 
and jealoutys 


thought 
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thought that, by this proceeding, all 
en Feed things would become confuſed, particu- 
>iſale the Jarly if the tetrarch Pheroras ſhould: join 
eouiratts. his intereſt with Arehelaus, in favour of 
he ſons of Alexander, He was likewiſe tormented 
vith the idea of the hatred of the public to himſelf, 
he compallion of the people to the children, and 
he intereſt the whole nation took in the affair, be- 
ween reverence for the deceaſed, and regard for 
he living ; ſo that himlelf was looked on as a mur- 
derer. Antipater having conſidered theſe things, 
thought his buſineſs was to diffolve the contratts : 
but how to effect this was the difficulty; for Herod 
vas of a ſuſpicious nature, of violent paſſions, and 
not caſily to be managed by artful contrivance : 
vherefore Antipater openly 8 that he would 
realize the honour of which he had thought him 
worthy; for as to the reſt, it was but the ſhadow 
without the ſubſtance of a kingdom; which would 
he particularly the cale if the fon of Alexander 
hould have Pheroras for his father-in-law, and Ar- 
chelaus for his grandfather. Antipater, therefore, 
moſt carneſtly ſolicited Herod to change the diſpo- 
ftion of the marriages, which, he ſaid, might moſt 
alily be done, as the king had ſuch a numerous fa- 
ly. 
* The wives of Herod were nine in num- 
ber, and he had children by ſeven of 
them, viz. Antipater by Doris, Herod 
by Mariamne, Antipas and Archelaus by Malthace, 
2 a daughter, named Olympias, married to 
his brother Joſeph ; Herod and Philip by Cleopatra 
of Jeruſalem ; Roxane by Phædra, and Salome by 
Elpis. He had likewiſe two wives, by whom he had 
no children, one of whom was his couſin, and the 
other the daughter of his brother. Excluſive of 
theſe, the two fiſters of Alexander and Ariſtobu- 
lus were born of Mariamne. It was urged by An- 


He prop oſct 
ather>. 


tipater that here was ſufficient choice among whom | 


to vary the marriages. 
Herod now began to conceive the ſen- 


Herod is e timents of Antipater towards the chil- 

chavge his dren, and became uneaſy, leſt he ſhould 

purpate, nd murder the ſurvivors, as himſelf had 

wnply with. done their predeceſſors. He therefore 
datet 3 e 

wiſhes, ſeverely cenſured the freedom of his ex- 


poſtulation, and obliged him to leave the 
apartment; but was afterwards induced, by means 
of flattery and artful management, to alter his ori- 
ginal plan: on which he beſtowed the daughter of 
Ariſtobulus in marriage on Antipater, and wedded 
his ſon to the daughter of Pheroras. By this, the 
influence that Antipater had over Herod became 
evident. But fimilar arguments could not prevail 
in the caſe of Salome, though the was —_—_ by 
the empreſs Julia, and was alſo his own filter. Sa- 
lome wiſhed to be united in marriage with Syllzus, 
the Arabian, and engaged the empreſs in her fa- 
your; but Herod not only oppoled the plan, but 
ſolemnly ſwore he would treat her as his worſt ene- 
my if ſhe did not abandon all thoughts of it. At- 
ter this, he compelled her to marry a friend of his, 
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named Alexas, and then to cauſe ” of her daugh- 
ters to be eſpouſed to the ſon of Alexas, and the 
other to Antipater's uncle on the maternal fide. 
One of the daughters of Mariamne was likewiſe 
given by Herod to Antipater, the ſon of his ſiſter; 
_=_ the other to Phaſael, his nephew on the brother's 
ide. 

Every thing being thus altered accord- 
ing to the plan, — ſettled fo as to ſuit 
the convenience of Antipater, and of — 
courſe to the perfect — of the or- people. 

hans, his pride and malignity were increaſed to 
uch an extravagant degree, that he became perfectly 
inſupportable. He was ſenſible that, as the people 
hated him, his ſafety could conſiſt only in their fear 
of him likewiſe: and Pheroras now treated him as a 
prince already poſſeſſed of ſovereign power. | 

About this time, new diſturbances hap- 
pened in the court of Herod, owing to 
a faction among the women: the wife, 
the mother, and the ſiſter of Pheroras, and the mo- 


Antipater 
renders him. 


Cabal among 
the women. 


cher of Antipater, all behaved in a moſt inſolent 


manner towards the king's daughters; a circum- 
ſtance that gratified the malice of Antipater, who 
entertained the utmoſt hatred for them: and with 


regard to the reſt of the women, they were all 


afraid of the fattion, Salome alone excepted, who 
informed the king of every thing that paſſed in their 
private aflemblies, hinting that his intereſt was en- 
dangered by their conſultations. When the wo- 
men were informed that notice of their meetings 
had been communicated to the king, and that he was 
reatly offended at them, they declined aſſembling 
themſelves together, and began a plan of bickerin 
and quarrelling, even in the royal preſence, as 1 
they were enemies to each other, rather than con- 
{pirators againſt the king; and under this diſguiſe, 
Antipater ridiculed Pheroras; but their nightly 
meetings were {till held; and the more ſpies were 
on their conduct, the more they adhered together: 
but none of their tranſactions could eſcape the vigi- 
lance of Salome, who inſtantly acquainted the king 
with all ſhe knew. Herod was enraged at this in- 
telligence, particularly againſt the wife of Phero- 
ras, who was principally charged by Salome: 
Hereupon Herod — a council of oui practices 
his relations and friends, in which he ex- chargedonSa- 
hibited a complaint againſt her for of- . ; 
fending his daughters, engaging the Phariſees a- 
gainſt himſelf, and giving his brother a medicine 
to make him hate him. Then Herod faid to Phe- 
roras, If you had your choice of parting from 
your wife or brother, which ſhould it be?” Phe- 
roras replied, he would rather die than part from 
his wife. Struck with this anſwer, Herod delibe- 
rated awhile, and then ſtrictly enjoined Antipater 
neither to diſcourſe nor hold connettion with Phe- 
roras or his wife, or any of their acquaintance. 
Antipater appeared to pay a ready obcdience to 
this order; notwithſtanding which, they had ſeve- 
ral meetings; but in the night, to prevent diſcovery. 
Antipater having many friends in Italy, fo „ 
e 
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repaired to his tetrarchy, and ſolemnly ſwore that 
he would never return during the life of Herod, for 
chat his bamiſhment ſhould be completed only by his 
death. Soon after this Herod was taken ill, and ſent 
repeatedly to Pheroras to attend him, as he bad 
ſomething of importance to mention before he died 
Pheroras refuſed to attend, and Herod recovereg, 
contrary to all expectation. Pheroras being now at. 
tacked with ſickneſs, Herod gave a proof of his hy. 
manity by paying him a viſit, and treating him with 
ſingular care and affection: but Pheroras ſoon died 
of the diſorder. The general opinion Death oth 
was, that Herod had a great eſteem for rons, fund, 
Pheroras to his laſt moments; yet a re- ih 
port was propagated that he had cauſed him to he 
poiſoned. Be this as it may, the body was con. 
veyed to. Jeruſalem, interred in a moſt magnificent 
manner, and a public mourning — There | Thus 
ended the life of one of the murderers of Alexander 
| and Ariftobulus: but Antipater, the author of it 
| afterwards experienced the puniſhment of his wicked. 
{ neſs; and the death of Pheroras gave riſe to hi 
ruin; for ſome of the freed-men of -Pheroras, la. 
menting the loſs they had ſuſtained, went to the 
king, and informed him that his brother had been 
oiſoned; for that his wife had given him a kind of 
| — not dreſſed in the cuſtomary way, and that he 
was immediately taken violently ill after ſwallowing 
it. Two days before this circumſtance, it had been 
remarked that a cunning woman had, by the advice 
of the mother and ſiſter, been brought from Arabia, 
to prepare a medicine for Pheroras, which provet 
to be a moſt rancorous poiſon, adminiſtered by the 
advice of Syllzus, who was well acquainted with the 
woman. 
Preſumptions were ſo ſtrong, and ſuſ- naqiry nate 
icions ſo numerous, that Herod ordered by Herod can» 
— perſons, both bond and free, to sans 
be put to the torture. Among theſe was perſons tor- 
a woman, who in the extremity of her tured. 
pain, exclaimed, © May that God who rules heaven 
and earth avenge both thee and us on the mother of 
Antipater, on whoſe account we ſuffer ſuch excel; 
of miſery.” In conſequence of this hint, Herod 
traced the diſcovery; and another woman informed 
him of all the proceedings between the mother of 
Antipater, and Pheroras, and his women; mentioned 
{ their wregular meetings; and that Pheroras and An- 
tipater, when they retired from court, kept them 
| company all night, not a ſervant being admitted to 
| the apartment. This evidence was given by one of 
2 — chm" "ay 3 Sk 
| e witneſſes being ſeparately exa- 
mined, there appeared to by a perfect co- 2 
incidence in their informations, ſo that inproofofthe 
no doubt remained of the reality of the *. 
| charge. Herod now conceived an idea that Anti- 
pater's retiring to Rome, and Pheroras having pro- 
cured (for fo he thought it) his own baniſhment, 
were but ſtratagems to retire from danger: for they 
| had been often heard to ſay that Herod would not 
be content with the'death of Alexander and Ariſto- 


bulus; 


cd matters with them, that letters were written to 
Herod ſends Herod, to fend Antipater to Rome, to 
Antipaterto pay his reſpetts to the emperor.. Here- ] 
__ upon, Herod furniſhed him with money 
and all neceflaries, with a. ſplendid train, and ſent } 
him to Rome, with his laſt will, in which he de- 
clared Antipater his ſucceſſor, and that he ſhould 
be ſucceeded by Herod the fon of Mariamne. 
Syllizus takes At this time, Syllæus, the Arabian, re- 
a journey hi. gardleſs of Cæſar's orders, made another 
ther, for a re- journey to Rome, to debate with Anti- 
fe ere pater the ſame cauſe which he had for- 
bim and An= merly defended againſt Nicolaus. It was 
— a diſpute likewiſe of great importance 
which he had with his ſovereign Aretas, having 
executed ſeveral of his friends, among whom was 
Sohemus, the moſt eminent man in all the city of 
Petra for wealth and power. Tabatus, one of Cæ- 
far's governors, was alſo corrupted by him with a 
ſum of money, to aſſiſt him againſt Herod. But the 
latter purchaſing his aſſiſtance with a larger ſum, 
detached Tabatus from the intereſt of Syllæus, and 
made him receiver of his own duties. Syllzus find- 
ing that he did not account to him, complained to 
Czfſar that Tabatus was Herod's governor, and not 
His corrupe the emperor's. Tabatus, highly incenſed 
Practices, and at this . and 1 in great 
defiga cn He credit with Herod, betrayed Syllæus to 
IS. him, informing the king, that he had, by 
means of a ſum of money, prevailed on Corinthus, 
one of the guards, to join in the conſpiracy, and 
advifing that he might be immediately apprehended. 
Herod did not heſitate at this; for Corinthus, though 
educated at court, was by birth an Arabian. Soon 
afterwards Corinthus, and two Arabians who were 
with him, were taken into cuſtody; one of theſe was 
named Phylarchus, and the other was a friend of Syl- 
Izus. Theſe being put to the torture, confeſſed, | 
while on the rack, that, by means of a large ſum of 
money, they had prev on Corinthus to under- | 
take the murder of the king. The examinations | 
were taken by Saturninus, the governor of Syria, | 
awho diſpatched them to Rome. 
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CHAP. XIX. 


PHERORAS baniſbed from the Court by HEROD. 
His Death and Funeral. Strong Evidence of his 
being poiſoned by Advice of SYLLAUS. An Agree- 
ment among the Witneſſes. The great Severity of 
HEROD. MARIAMNE's Concern in the Plot 


fully proved. 


: TL. TEROD now finding ample cauſe to 

—4 — H hate the wife of Pheroras, but no 
ras and his means of puniſhing her, daily urged him 
e, do turn her away; but this not being com- 
pled with, he was ſo incenſed, that he baniſhed both 
uſband and wife from the court. This misfortune 
was borne with apparent patience by Pheroras, who 

2 


<< 
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Mus; but themſelves and their wives muſt expect 
z fimilar fate; ſince no one could hope for mode- 
ate treatment at the hands of him who had murdered 
tis wife and children; wherefore the moſt prudent 
meaſure would be to retreat beyond the reach of his 
ower. 
, It was farther depoſed by the women, 
mint Auti> that Antipater would frequently addreſs 
ptr ie his mother to the following purpole : 
een. While I begin to grow grey-headed, 
my father ſeems to grow younger every day; and 
what certainty is there that I may not die before I 
arrive at the throne? Or, as my father may live a 
long time, ſuppole I ſurvive him, I may by that 
time be indifferent to the pleaſures of royalty. Be- 
des, the children of Alexander and Ariſtobulus are 
o many Hydra heads ſhooting forth: and with re- 
gard to wy own children, the will of my father has 
abridged them of the ſucceſſion, and made the ſon of 
Mariamne his heir; if the will of ſuch a dotard may 
be allowed to have any validity: but he will provide 
againſt any diſputes on this ſcore, by deſtroying 
every one of his family who might claim the ſucceſ- 
hov. Certainly, of all the parents that ever exiſted, 
ke is the moſt unnatural and cruel to his ſons; and 
yet more fo, if poſſible, to his brothers: an in- 
ſtance of this ariſes from the hundred talents which 
he gave Antipater, to have no farther connettion 
with Pheroras: and when Pheroras demanded, 
* What injury have we done him?” Antipater re- 
_ that he only wiſhed he would give them their 
ves, after ſtripping them of all they poſſeſſed. But 
what is to be expected from ſo perfect a ſavage, with 
whom it is dangerous to live in the open profeſſion 
of friendſhip? But here are we now (continued An- 
upater) contenting ourſelves with ſtolen meetings, 
when we might do ourſelves juſtice in a very diffe- 
rent manner, if we had but the common courage and 
relolution of men.” 

Thus much was confeſſed by the wo- 


Allegations 


Herod cruelly a ah 
panes the men, and likewiſe that Pheroras had en- 
wppoled of. tertained an idea of retiring with them 


ſende ts. 1 11 . p 
to Petra. 'I his diſcovery ſeemed clear; 


but the circumſtance that ſtruck Herod in particular 
was the hundred talents, which he had mentioned 
only to Antipater. Herod therefore made Doris, the 
mother of Antipater, the firſt object of his venge- 
ance, taking from her the ornaments, and valuable 
trinkets, with which he had preſented her, to the 
amount of many talents; and then baniſhed her. 
When his rage was ſomewhat abated, he relieved 
the women belonging to Pheroras from the torture: 
but he was at the ſame time tormented with fear of 
the conſequence of this mercy; for ſo rigid was he 
in his cruelties, that, leſt any of the — ſhould 
— the innocent were frequently put to the tor- 
re. 


Evidence of Antipater, the Samaritan, the deputy of 

Anipater the the other Antipater, now gave his evi- 
== dene; by which it appeared that Antipa- 

ter had diſpatched a friend of Antiphilus into Egypt, 

lo your ure poiſon for the king. This poiſon was re- 
*. 22, | 
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ceived from Theudion, Antipater's uncle, and, by 
his order, delivered to Pheroras, who had under- 
taken to perpetrate the horrid deed, while Antipater 
was at Rome, and conſequently beyond the reach 
of ſuſpicion: and Pheroras committed the care of 
the poiſon to his wife. 

On receiving this intelligence, the king ef de 
ſent immediately for the widow of Phero- widow of 
ras, whom he commanded to make an Pheroras. 
inſtant diſcovery of the ſecret. She had no ſooner 
received theſe orders, than ſhe retired under pre- 
tence of fetching the poiſon; but threw herſelf from 
the top of the houſe, at once to prevent the diſco- 
very, and avoid the torture. But Providence would 
not thus permit the eſcape of Antipater; for not be- 
ing killed by the fall, he was taken up, and con- 
veyed to the king; and being ſomewhat recovered 
from the hurt ſhe had received, Herod urged her to 
inform him what could have tempted her to run ſuch 
a hazard; ſolemnly ſwearing that, if ſhe diſcovered 
the truth, ſhe ſhould be no farther puniſhed; bur 
that, if ſhe gave a falſe account, ſhe ſhould be tor- 
— to death, and denied the honours of a fu- 
neral. i 

When her ſenſes were fully reſtored, 
ſhe exclaimed as follows: ** Now Phero- 
ras is dead, it is not for me to keep ſecrets 
in favour of Antipater, who hath been the paaq's dying 
ruin of us all. Attend to what I ſay, confedion. 
mighty prince, while I call on that God who cannot 
be decerved, to witnels the truth of my declaration. 
When you viſited my huſband in his illneſs, and was 
drowned in tears on his account, he called me to 
him, and declared that he had been miſtaken in the 
opinion he had formed of his brother's kindneſs: for 
that he had hated vou, and had meditated your de- 
ſtruction; though you could then evince ſo gene- 
rous a concern for his unhappy fituation: whereon 
he charged me immediately to fetch the remainder of 
the poiſon which Antipater had brought, and burn 
it in Ne preſence, declaring that he ſhould otherwiſe 
die with a weight of guilt on his mind. I fetched it, 
according to his directions, and burnt the greater 
part of it before him; reſerving the remainder for 
my own uſe ina caſe of aig Having thus ſaid, 
ſhe produced a box, with a ſmall quantity of the 
poiſon in it. The examinations of the * 
mother and brother of Antiphilus were unk“ 
now taken; by which it appeared that 
Antiphilus had brought the box which contained the 
poiſon from Egypt, —— received it of a brother 
of his, a phyſician at Alexandrion. It now ſeemed 
as if even the ghoſts of Alexander and Ariſtobulus 
were agents in making diſcoveries, by means of 
perſons and circumſtances leaſt likely to develope 
them. It was clear that Mariamne, the , Hanne 
daughter of the high-prieſt, had a con- concerned in 
cern in the plot, as was evident from tie pt | » 


Her tetimony 

reſpeQing the 
iſon, taken 

rom her huſ- 


the teſtimony of her brothers: but the mother was 


puniſhed in the ſon; for the king, who had formerly: 
declared Herod, the fon of Mariamne, ſucceſſor of 
Apotipater, now obliterated his name from his will. 
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SEPHUS, [Book I 


CHAP. XX. 


BATHYLLUS brings with him forged Leiters againſt 
the Brothers. ANTIPATER applies to his Father, 
who orders him to prepare for his Trial on the fol- 
lowing Day. The Court aſſemble. The Defence of 
ANTIPATER. Evidences of the Poiſon produced, 
HEROD reſolves to do Juſtice on ANTIPATER ; 
alters his Will, and ſubſtitutes ANTIPAS in has 
Place. | 


el. HE moſt material evidence againſt 
dence of Ba- Antipater, was one of his own freed 


3 men, named Bathyllus, who, juſt at this 


with him the poiſon of an aſp, and of other ſerpents; 


might put an end to the life of Herod. Excluſive of 


this, Bathyllus brought ſeveral letters, which Anti- 


pater had forged, to the prejudice of the brothers. 
At this time Archelaus and Philip were 


He forges let- ” . . 

ters againſt Purſuing their ſtudies at Rome. They 
the brother, were now become young men of great 
#eftruction, Courage and expettation; and being ſons | 


of the king, Antipater conſidered them 
as obſtacles to his 1 


ſucceſs unleſs he could work their deſtruction. For 


this purpoſe he forged letters againſt them, in the 


names of ſeveral of their friends at Rome; in ſome 
of which their ſuppoſed reflections on their father 


were mentioned; their exclamations on the death of | 
Alexander and Ariſtobulus, and their regret at be- | 
ing {ent for from Rome (their father having ordered | 
their return). This laſt circumſtance affetted Anti- | 


pater more than all the reſt. 


It was proved that before Antipater left Judæa, 


he had been guilty of forgery, and procured 
letters from Rome to Herod on this ſubje&: 
while, to prevent ſuſp falling on himſelf, he 
would apply to his fathcr, and become a ſeemin 
advocate for his brothers. He uſed to ſay he hope 
the repreſentations exceeded the fact; that ſome 


things urged againſt them might be falſe; and for | 


the reſt, there might be leſs of malice than incon- 
ſiderateneſs in them.“ 
enormous expence with his agents, to procure the 
deſtruttion of his brothers; and to cover the deceit 
he | 7 m—_— variety of rich garments, carpets old 
and filver plate, and many other articles © high 
value, which he placed to the account of the ſuit in 
which they were engaged with Syllæus. 


ae * ſwallowed up by the greater. When the 
on the intended murder of Herod, and every letter 
and witnels combined to prove and detett the 
peated deſign on the lives of the brothers; yet, 


though it was ſeven months between the proof of the | 
fact and the return of Antipater, not a word was ſaid | 


on the road out of Judza, of the preſent ſtate of 


Herod's family: for Antipater was univerſally de- 


juncture, arrived from Rome, bringing | 


on; and had little hope of 


The lefler evil ſeemed to have been | 


one being willing to come near him. 
converſation of the whole country turned | 


the re- | 


— DD: —— 


| teſted; and it ſeems to have been an act of Proyj. 


dence, to prevent that circulation of report which 
might otherwiſe have prevented the execution of th, 
divine vengeance. 

Antipater now wrote to Herod, that he . 
had been honourably treated and diſmiſ- hats 
ſed by the emperor, and was on the point honourable 
of commencing his journey. Herod, ſtill 
anxious till he od him in his power, leſt 
any precaution ſhould prevent his com- 
ing, wrote him letters of great apparent 
kindneſs, familiarly deſiring him to expe- 
dite his return; and telling him that, if he made 
haſte, he might compound for the offence of his mo. 
ther, whom Antipater knew to be already baniſhed. 
When he . at Tarentum, he received a letter 


| adviſing him of the death of Pheroras, which ex. 
that if the former ſhould fail, Pheroras and his wife | d 


ceedingly ſhocked him. Some imputed the extre. 
mity of his ſorrow to his concern for the death of ſo 
near a relation; while others attributed it, not to his 
regard for Pheroras, but to his concern for the loſs 


| of an accomplice and agent in his deteſtable plot, 
and his fear that what had been already done ſhould 


be diſcovered, and the whole ſtory of the poiſon 
be revealed. : 
When he reached Celendris, he began 


. — Antipater i 
to have certain foreboding ideas of what racked by 
might happen, and could not avoid re- forebading 

2 ſears ; but at 
fletting very ſeriouſly on the ſituation of ing ue. 

| his mother. They who were more pru- fuaded to ex 
dent and cautious among his friends, p*dite his 

7 his fa- journey 
adviſed him not to go forward to his fa- {,-v.4. 


ther, till he received certain information : 

of the cauſe of his mother's baniſhment; leſt he him- 
ſelf ſhould be involved in the crime imputed to her: 
but thoſe of leſs judgment, who wiſhed to reviſit their 
native place without regard to the conſequence to 
Antipater, urged his proceeding with all poſhble 


| expedition; ſaying, that his delay might cauſe ſul- 
| picion, and furni 


arguments for his adverſaties; 
that if any thing was done againſt him, it would be 
during his abſence; for that if he were on the {pot 
no man would preſume to oppoſe him. They al 
farther, that it would be the height of folly to hazard 


| a real ——— for an idle chimera: that his buli- 
All this time he was at an || neſs te all « 
{ within reach of — crown that could not de- 


neſs was to make all expedition to his father, to be 


ſcend to any other. Theſe arguments had their 


| weight; and Antipater, as if impelled by a fatality, 


continued his voyage to the port of Sebaſte in 


| Czfarca. 


He was aſtoniſhed, at his arrival there, He is fhunned 


and hated by 
to find himſelf avoided by the people, = te ppl 
is true that they hated him as much be- with craftand 


fore, but did not ſhew it ſo openly. Some 4ilimulation 
of them ſtood in fear of the king; the whole dil- 
courſe was of —_— yet Antipater himſelf the 
moſt ignorant of the ſubjeR. hen he went to 
Rome it was in a diſtinguiſhed manner; but his re- 
turn was altogether as contemptibly mean. He was 
now acquainted in general with the —— 

| an 
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yd contentions in the family; but he had the ſenſe the brothers, which was evidently the effect of his 
dich diſguiſe his fears, and conceal an aching heart, by I traduttions. He was charged with having prac- 
fth \ ſmiling countenance. It was not now offible for I} tiſed againſt the ſurvivors, who were in the way of 
. vim to make an eſcape, or relieve himſelf from his If his advancement. It was urged, that he would not 
iftreſs in any other manner. Still he was not abſo- ſpare the brothers, who could entertain thoughts of 
rm utely certain of the particular ſtate of affairs at I} poiſoning the father. When Nicolaus came to 
hg dome; for no one durſt come to inform him of I} prove the intended poiſoning, he produced the 
aca WW them: ſo that, at times, he had hope, either that | evidences in order, declaimed on the crime of 
bo, his crimes were undiſcovered, or that, by impoh- | Pheroras, charged Antipater with having promoted 
ren, BY tion and confidence, he might acquit himſelf; and the wickedneſs, corrupted the king's beſt friends, 
.in theſe conſolations all his truſt was repoſed. | and made the palace a ſcene of lewdneſs. 
1 4M Antipater advancing towards the palace || Varus now demanded of Antipater, 1 
nds We nbrace With his friends, his train was contemptu- what he had to urge in his own defence; Jean 
mo. nher e- ouſly refuſcd admittance at the outer gate, I} to which he made no other reply than by —_—_— a 
hed = wherefore he went in by himſelf. It hap- a folemn appeal to Heaven that he was” — 
ter pened that Varus, governor of Syria, was | wholly innocent. Hereupon, Varus call- tedtocuftody. 
ex. reſent at this juntture. Antipater was no ſooner ed for the poiſon, and giving = of it to ; 
tre. entered, than he had the aſſurance to addreſs Herod, a perſon under ſentence of death, he expired im- 
in a way of reſpettful duty; but, as he approach- I mediately. Varus now conferred with Herod in 
his ed, Herod extended his hand to ſtop him; and, If private, ſent the proceedings to Cæſar, and departed 
los Ml vith a look of indignation, exclaimed, “ Shall I If the following day. Herod likewiſe ſent an account 
lot, WM thus ſubmit to the embrace of a parricide? Curſed | of the proſecution to the emperor, and committed 
uld be that impiety that 1 thee to approach me | Antipater to cloſe cuſtody. g 
ſon il thou haſt obviated the criminal charges againſt After this, Antipater was charged with Ig rexche. 
thee. For what ge N thinkeſt thou that Varus, | a treacherous deſign againſt Salome. A trous deiigns 
thy judge, appears, but to aſs a ſentence agreea- | ſervant of Antiphilus, on his return from ——— 
ble to thy deſerts? Therefore, be gone, and pre- Rome, brought the king a letter from 4. 
pare for 5 defence againſt to-morrow, for I fhall I Acme, an attendant on the empreſs, in 


not allow thee a longer period.” Aſtoniſhed at 
theſe words, Antipater was unable to reply, and 
immediately retired in gloomy ſilence. His mother 
and his wife going afterwards to him, informed him 
of every thing that had paſſed; which recovered 
him from his ſtupefattion, and induced him to con- 
der what he ſhould urge in his defence. 

On the following day, Herod aſſem- 

Lis ie 


. bled a council of 


ance and ad - ö : j ; 
tres betore tions, and likewiſe of the friends of Anti- 
kecouncil. pater; himſelf and Varus preſiding in 
the court. He immediately ordered all the witneſſes 


to be brought in, among whom were ſeveral of the 
t ſervants of Doris (the mother of 3 who 
d had been long in confinement. Theſe ſervants 
d produced letters from the mother to her ſon, to 
| the following effett : © Your father is informed of 
© all chat has paſſed; therefore be cautious how you 
— come near him, unleſs you can abſolutely rely on 
re protection of Cæſar. Soon after theſe witneſſes 
, were introduced, Antipater came into the court, and 
1 throwing himſelf at his father's feet, ſaid, I hum- 
bly intreat you, Sir, to hear me with impartiality : 
I prejudge not my cauſe; and I have not a doubt of 
adducing the fulleſt proofs of my innocence.” This 
was done in a very — Focmny gat accompanied 

| with many tears and lamentations. 
IE Nicolaus made a ſpeech, and, agreea- 
preſents te ble to the king's orders, prefaced it 
ines of a- with remarks on the artifice of Antipa- 
out ter; charged him with crimes of a capi- 
tal nature, and left him no room to hope 
for mercy. All the public miſcondu& was attri- 
buted to Antipater; particularly the deſtruction of 


nds and rela- 


which ſhe informed him, that having found among 
the papers of her miſtreſs a number of letters from 
Salome to Julia, ſhe thought the receipt of them 
would be deemed a favour by Herod. Theſe let- 
ters, which were the produttion of Antipater, were 
filled with the moſt ſcandalous invedtives againſt, 
and reproaches of the king; and Acme was only 
employed to convey them to Herod, on the pro- 
miſe of an ample gratuity. What made the guilt 
of Antipater yet more evident, was a letter from 
this very Acme to him, conceived in the following 
terms: “ Agreeable to your commands, I have 
written to your father, and have alſo ſent him other 
letters. You may be aſſured that, on the peruſal of 
them, the king will be ſufficiently enraged againſt his 
ſiſter. Now I have done my duty, let it be your 
care not to forget the promiſe you have made me.“ 


When this forgery had been detected, Herod, te- 
and other practices againſt Salome diſco- fenting An- 
vered, Herod was alarmed and aftoniſh- a 
ed on the reflection, that ſhe had fo nar- tis will, and 

excludes lym 


rowly eſcaped from the ſnare laid by 
Antipater; and an idea now ſtrongly 
olleſled his imagination that Alexander 

bimſelf had fallen a ſacrifice to ſome ſuch artifice: 
wherefore, he was now reſolved, without loſs of 
time, to cauſe juſtice to be executed on Antipater, 
in the name of all the family: but, juſt at this 
juncture, Herod was prevented from 7 his 
lan into execution, by a. violent fit of ſickneſs; 

owever, he tranſmitted to Czlar an account of the 

treacherous practices againſt Salome, with informa- 
tion how far Acme was concerned in the plot. 
This being done, he altered his will, and ftriking 
2 out 


from the ſuc- 
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out the name of Antipater, inſerted that of Antipas 
in its place, but took no notice of Archclaus and Phi- 
lip, though they were the elder brothers. To the 
emperor he bequeathed a thouſand talents, beſides 
other pecuniary gratiſications. To the emprels, her 
ſons, friends, an 
lents; and to other perſons, lands, and other lega- 
cies. To his ſiſter Salome he likewiſe made a very 
conhderable bequeſt. 


r. XXI. 


Unhappy State of HEROD in Mind and Body. 7 U- 
D. and MATTHIAS head a Tumult reſpecting 
HEROD's golden Eagle, which the Mob deſtroy. 
The Ringleaders put to Death, HEROD attempts 
to kill himſelf. ANTIPATER killed by Command 
of HEROD, who appoin's ARCHELAUS his Suc- 
ceſſor. Deceaſe of HEROD. His cruel Order 
not obeyed. 


Herod's un- 1 by age, ſickneſs, and vex- 
happy ſtate. PT. = ** 
ation, Herod grew every day more 
weak. He was now ſeventy vears of age, and fo 
bitterly lamented the death of his fons, that, even 
when in tolerable health, he enjoyed not any ſatiſ. 
faction. He was now extremely ill; yet the idea 
that Antipater {till lived occaſioned him the moſt 
ungent ſorrow; for he had fixed his mind on giv- 
ing orders for his execution on the firſt proper op- 


portunity. : | 

Atumult ex- At this juncture, a new diſturbance 
cited among aroſe among the people, which was 
the people. 


headed by Judas, the ſon of Sephoræus, 
and Matthias, the ſon of Margalus, two Sophiſts, 
diſtinguiſhed by their knowledge of the laws, and, 
of courſe, in high dation with the people. 
Thele men gave daily lectures, which were attended 
by amazing numbers of young men. When the 
Sophiſts were acquainted with the languiſhing ſitua— 
tion of the king, between the violence of his diſor— 
der and the agitation of his mind, they hinted to 
each other, that this was a proper time for vindi- 
cating the honour of God, by the deſtruttion of 
ſuch works as had been cretted in defiance of his 
holy laws: and they — — that the placing of ima- 

any living creature, in the 
temple, was poſitively forbidden. This was eaſily 
underſtood to refer to the golden eagle which He- 
rod had cauſed to be placed on the great gate: 
and the merit of pulling it down was repreſented to 
the people as an object _ any hazard they 
could run in defence of their laws and country: 
death in the attempt was mentioned as an honour, 
and a circumſtance that would be ſucceeded by cter- 
nal felicity. It was faid that baſe-minded people, 
and thoſe only who regarded the preſent moment, 
would wiſh to die in their beds, rather than fall a 
ſacrifice at the ſhrine of religion, While the people 


freed men, he left about fifty ta- 


——— 


were attending to this doctrine, a report circulate 
that the king lay at the point of death. This cir 
cumſtance inflamed the paſſions of the te. 
multitude, ſome of whom aſcending the ate. 
temple at noon day, and thence deſcend. . 
ing by means of ropes, cut the eagle in Pieces, 
while an immenſe croud of people attended as ſpec. 
tators. Intelligence of this affair being carried tg, 
the captain of the guards, he took a party of gg. 
diers, who ſeized about forty of the ringleader; 
and conducted them priſoners to the king. Herod 
aſked them, if they had been ſo preſumptuous az tg 
break the golden eagle: they replied in the affirma. 
tive. He then demanded by what orders: they faid 
by the laws of their own country. He farther in. 
terrogated them how it could happen that they were 
ſo chearful, when they were certain of death; and 
to this they anſwered, that they were aſſured of x 
better exiſtence in a future life. Enraged at this 
apparent magnanimity, Herod ſeemed to forget his 
indiſpoſition through the force of his anger: he ſaid 
that they were a ſet of ſeditious and abandoned 
wretches, who ſought to deſtroy the government 
under a pretence of law: © But (added he) you 
ſhall be puniſhed in a way proportioned to the 
enormity of the crime of which you have been 
guilty.” It was now thought that the king's anger 
might urge him to too great ſeverity : the people, 
therefore, requeſted that he would be ſatisfied with 
puniſhing the preſent priſoners, and the two princi- 
pal agents, and extend his mercy to the others, 
This he at length complied with, ordering the two 
ringleaders, and thoſe who deſcended by 
the ropes, to be burnt alive, and the 
others of the combination to be be- 
headed by the common executioner. 

The illneſs of Herod now increaſed, fo 
that he was pained from head to foot; he and conpli- 
had a burning fever, an itching all over his ene. 
body, pain in his ſtomach, the gripes, and the 
droply : his ſecret parts were putrified, and infected 
with worms: he breathed with difficulty; his nerves 
were contratted, and he was univerſally convulſed. 
The ſuperſtitious imputed this complication of dif. 
orders to a judgment on him for the death of the 
two Sophiſts: yet he was ſtill ſo anxious for life, that 
notwithſtanding his numerous diſorders and extreme 
torments, he hoped to find a cure. He croſſed the 
river Jordan, and tried the warm baths of Callirrhoe, 
the waters of which are at once grateful to the taſte 
and medicinal. After this, his phyſicians recom- 
mended a bath of warm oil; but on the firſt trial of 
it, he loſt his ſenſes, and his eyes were fixed. His 
ſituation now fo alarmed his attendants, that they 
burſt out into an exclamation of grief, and were (0 
loud in their expreſſions of ſorrow, that the very 
noiſe of them in ſome degree recalled his ſenſes. 
At length, however, finding that his fituation was 
altogether hopeleſs, he directed that each of his ſol- 
diers ſhould receive a gratuity of fifty drachmas, 
and that a large ſum of money ſhould be diſtributed 
to his friends and governors, q 

n 


The principal 
agents puazithe 
ed. 


His dreadful 


} 


On his return to Jericho, when there 


je borrid * 0 0 

7 muder- was no longer expettation of his life, he 
wine. tion ſeemed to bid defiance to futurity by 
wit e one of the moſt horrid reſolutions that 


can be conceived; for the violence of 
his diſorder ſeemed my to inflame his rage, and ren- 
der him more diabolical. He ſent an order through 
all the country of Judza, that all the nobility ſhould 
he (erzed, and confined in the circus, or hippodrome. 
This order being iſſued, he addreſſed "3, 60m and 
her huſband Alcxas, in the following manner: © I 
am very ſenſible that the day of my death will be ce- 
lebrated by the Jews as a yg but if you will 
pay a proper attention to my direttions, I have 
made an ample proviſion of mourners, and my fu- 
neral ſolemnities ſhall be properly celebrated. I 
therefore charge you that, as ſoon as I am abſolutely 
dead, you commiſſion the ſoldiers to enter the cir— 
cus, and put to death all who are within it. By this 
mode of proceeding, my death will be — la- 
mented by the whole province of Judæa, and every 
particular family therein.“ 
Herod had no ſooner given theſe di- 


Acme and An- 5 4 - 

vpacer con- = TCEtions, than his agents arrived from 
_ Rome, r him letters, which in— 
3 formed him, that Cæſar had ordered 


lar. 
Acme, the ſervant of Julia, to be put to 
death; and that Antipater was likewiſe condemned 
to a ſimilar fate: but that the emperor would have no 
— to his being puniſhed with baniſhment 
only, provided this was agreeable to his father. 
Thele letters afforded Herod ſome preſent conſola- 
tion; but his violent pains ſoon returning, he was 
tempted to think of deſtroying himlelf. Being at 
Herod at- this time afflicted with a violent cough, 
Fat kill he took an apple, and aſked for a knife, 
EK. as if he intended to pare or cut it. Thus 
provided, he looked around him, to ſee if any one 
took notice of him, and then lifted his hand as if to 
ſtab himſelf. This being ſeen by his nephew Achi- 
ab, he ran to him, ſeized his arm, and prevented 
the intended ſuicide. 
This circumſtance gave immediate oc- 


Antipater of- a 

len o br be caſion to the circulation of a report that 
eben e the king was dead. The news furniſhed 
which Heres great Cauſe of joy to Antipater, who 
hearing of, ereupon allared his keepers a conſidera- 
Cent“ ble ſum of money to grant him his liber- 
death, and ty: but this the principal officer not 
om only refuſed to comply with, but inſtantly 
feed he went to the king, with an account of the 


affair. Herod now exclaimed with more 
ſtrength than could have been expetted from one in 
his ſituation; and gave orders that his guards ſhould 
go directly and put Antipater to death, and take 
care to depoſit his body in the caſtle of Hyrcani- 
on. This being done, Herod again altered his 
will, leaving the ſucceſſion to the eldeſt brother 
Archelaus, in the ſtead of Antipas, on whom he 
beſtowed a tetrarchy. | 
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Five days after the execution of Anti- Death of He- 


ater, Herod departed this life, having 20 
een thirty-ſeven years declared king by the Ro- 


mans, and thirty-four years after the deceaſe of An- 


tigonus. He was one of the moſt fortunate of men, 
the troubles in his own family excepted. From a 
private ſtation, he was raiſed to the rank of a king. 
He held the government for a long period, and at 
length bequeathed it to his family. 

The military were as yet unacquaint- 
ed with the death of the king; during 
which interval Salome and her huſband 
went to the hippodrome, and gave orders 
that all the priſoners who had been de- 
voted to deſtruction ſhould be ſet at li- 
berty, and every one permitted to retire to his own 
habitation; and this-under the pretence that Herod 
had altered his reſolution. The priſoners were no 
ſooner at liberty than the ſoldiers were informed that 
the king was dead, and being aſſembled together at 
the amphitheatre of Jericho, Ptolemy, the keeper 
of the royal ſeal, addreſſed them in a ſpeech in way 
nour of the deceaſed, whom he mentioned as a 
prince of ſingular good fortune, and condoled with 


Salome libe- 
rate the no- 
bles, whom 
Herod had 
devoted to dee 
ſtruction. 


them on the loſs they had ſuſtained. He then read a 


letter addreſſed particularly to the mili- 
tary, in which he warmly recommended 
his ſucceſſor to the affe&tionate regard of 
the public. In the next place, he read 
the will ; whereby the kingdom was left to 
Archelaus; Philip was declared heir of 
Trachon, and its adjacencies; and An- 
tipas, as before- mentioned, waz appointed tetrarch.. 
erod alſo directed, by his will, that his ring 
ſhould be preſented to Cæſar, that he ſhould be 
acquainted with all that had paſſed, and nothing 
ſhould be ratified without his conſent. In other 
reſpetts, the former will was to be deemed valid. 
Hereupon, there was a general accla- «6 
mation of Long live Archelaus!“ The tions on the 
ſoldiers and common people were equally ene 
free of their good wiſhes. The next care 
was to bury the deceaſed king, in which Archelaus 
was at great expence ; diretting that the funeral 
ſhould be accompanied with all the pomp of royalty. 
The hearſe was covered with purple, em- Pompous ſu- 


broidered with gold, intermixed with pre- neral of He- 


cious ſtones. The body being placed 
herein, was likewiſe covered with purple; a diadem 
put on the head, and a crown of gold on that. In 
the right-hand was a ſceptre, and the children and 
near relations ſurrounded the corpſe. The body 
was preceded by the guards, Thracian troops, Ger- 
mans and Gauls, who marched in military order. 
The other troops followed their commanders in a 
roper manner. The P was cloſed by five 
— officers, domeſtics and freemen. The body 
was depoſited in the caſtle of Herodion, agreeable 
to the deſire of the deceaſed, | 


5 T 


of Archelaus. 
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CHAP. 1. 


ARCHELAUS goes to ROME, and PHILIP of- 
ficuates for him. SABINUS retires to JERUSA- 
LEM, and demands Poſſeſſion of ſome Caſtles and 
Treaſure, but is refuſed. SABINUS and SALOME 
bring Charges againſt ARCHELAUS. His De- 
fence. CASAR receives ARCHELAUS graci- 
ouſly, and adjourns the Court. : 


As fo EW troubles aroſe from the neceſ- 
well recom - ſity of Archelaus's going to Rome 
meaded by on the death of Herod. When the 


IS oven days of mourning were ended he 
advanced to the temple, dreſſed in white, and was 
received with all poſſible reſpett by the people; to 
whom, from a throne of  F he behaved in the 
moſt gracious and condeſcending manner. Having 
thanked them for the attention they had paid to his 
father's funcral, and the honours they rendered to 
him as the ſucceſſor, he added, But till Cæſar, 
our common ſovereign, has confirmed the ſucceſſion, 
I ſhall neither claim the authority, or even the name 
of king: and for this reaſon I refuſed the crown, 
when the army would have beſtowed it on me at Je- 
richo: though I ſhall ever remember with gratitude 
the good wiſhes both of ſoldiers and people, when I 
am poſſeſſed of ſovereign authority through the fa- 
vour of the emperor; and my friends may rely on 
my promiſe to ſerve them, even more effectually 
than my father has done.” 8 
* This declaration gave great ſatisfaction 
clamojous te- to the people, who, determined to fee if 
ſpefingeriev- he would keep his promile, preſented pe- 
—_ titions, ſome the 1 ſome 
ſor the reduction of taxes, and others for the releaſe 
of —— Archelaus complied with every requeſt, 
and then retired to ſacrifice and feaſt with his friends. 
A number of diſcontented people had 
now aſſembled, who complained much of 
the public grievances. They ſaid it was 
infamous in Herod to ſacrifice his people for cutting 
down the golden eagle from the gate of the temple. 
The clamour now grew general: ſome beat their 
breaſts; and — with violent outcries 
the loſs of ſuch a number of good men as had fallen 
ſacrifices for the religion and laws of their country. 
They demanded juſtice on the inſtruments Herod 
had made uſe of to execute his vengeance; and in- 
ſiſted that Herod's high-prieſt ſhould be deprived 
af his office, and a more upright man appointed in 
his ſtead. 
Archelaus in- 
cenſed againſt 


the people, 
bo inſult his 


meſſenget . 


Frefh tumulu 
break out. 


This circumſtance tranſported Arche- 
laus with rage: but being in haſte to pro- 
ſecute his journey, he thought it adviſe- 
able to treat them with mild language, 
and therefore ſent his maſter of the horle, 


— — — — 


K II. 


to requeſt that they would be at peace: but he ng 
ſooner came to the temple than the leaders of the 
mob began to aſſault him with ſtones, and would ng 
permit him to ſpeak. Hereupon Archelaus ſent ſe. 
veral other meſſengers, all of whom were treated in 
the ſame manner; ſo that, numbers excepted, the 
riot had the appearance of a rebellion. 

The feaſto tie paſſover now approach- aninfurr:s; 
ing, great numbers of the Jews reſorted en atuieyg, 
to the city, to celebrate their religious e. 
rites: among the reſt, were ſeveral of the faclion of 
the two Sophiſts, who came to lament the death of 
the pretended patriots; and would not retire from 
the temple, where they waited in hope of inflaming 
the paſſions of their party. Archelaus, appreheud. 
ing a general tumult, had previouſly ſent a band 
of foldicrs, and a tribune, with orders to ſeize the 
ring-leaders, if any irregularities ſhould be com- 
mitted. Theſe were attacked, ſome of 


. 4 g Some oſ the 
them killed with ſtones, and the tribunc z e, 
dangerouſly wounded; while the inſur— 2 
e less 


gents retired to their devotions, with 
as much unconcern as if nothing had 
happened. Archelaus being now convinced that 
force alone could quell them, ſtationed his infantry 
in the city, and the horſe before the walls. The 
2 attacked them while ſacrificing, and killed 
three thouſand at the altar; on which the reſt fled 
to the mountains; and Archelaus ordering procla- 
mation to be made that every man ſhould return 
home, the feſlival was at an end. | 

The tumult being thus ſuppreſſed, Ar- archetavs dt. 
chelaus, with his mother, and his friends parts for 
Poplas, Ptolemy, and Nicolaus, embarked e. 
for Rome; but he left Philip to officiate in his ab- 
ſence. Salome and her children, with the king's 
nephews and other relations, went with Archelaus, 
under pretence of aſſiſting his claim to the ſucceſ- 
lion; but in reality to procure him to be puniſhed 
for the violation of the temple. \ 

When they arrived at Cæſarea, they rTrexcherou 
met Sabinus, governor of Syria, who was sende ois. 
on his way to Judza, to take poſſeſhon d. 
of the money left by Herod; but he was prevailed 
on to ſtop his journey, by the influence of Varus 
and Ptolemy, at the requeſt of Archelaus. Where- 
fore he remained at Cæſarca, and promiſed neither 
to ſeize on the caſtles or money, to the prejudice of 
Archelaus, without the orders of Cæſar. But no 
ſooner was Varus gone towards Antioch, and Arche- 
laus on his progreſs for Rome, than Sabinus re- 
paired to Jeruſalem, took up his reſidence in the 
palace, and ſent to the governors of the caſtles, to 
deliver them into his hands; and to the officers of the 
treaſury, to account with him for the money: in an. 
ſwer to which they ſaid, they were the officers of 
Cæſar, not of Archelaus. 4 
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At this period, Antipas made claim to 
the kingdom, inſiſting that the former 
will was valid, by which the ſucceſſion 
was limited to him; and that he was cer- 
tain his pretence would be ſu 
dilome, and the other relations who had 
He took his mother with him, and Pto- 
lemy, the brother of Nicolaus (a firm friend of 
Herod), which was greatly in his favour, for no 
erſons were more eſteemed than they: but his 
dependence was on Irenæus, a man of ahili— 
ies, and a ſkilful orator. Thus ſupported, Antipas 
thought himſelf ſo ſure of ſucceſs, that he would not 
liſten to any one who adviſed him to pay reſpect to 
the ſeniority of Archelaus, or to the ſecond will of 
Antipas, on his arrival at Rome, was 
ined by the enemies of Archelaus, particularly 
thoſe who wiſhed to ſhake off the yoke of govern- 
ment, or be ruled by a Roman magiſtracy: but if 
this failed, they were content to acknowledge Anti- 
pas for their ſovereign. 

Antipas depended on the aſſiſtance of 
Sabinus, who had heretofore written let— 
ud memorial ters in his favour to Cæſar, and likewiſe 
complained of Archelaus. 
the charge againſt Archelaus, and 
preſented it to Cæſar: Archelaus, on the contrary, 
wrote a memorial in his own favour, which, with his 
ſather's ſeal-ring, and an account of treaſure left be- 
reſented to the emperor by Pto- 
my. Cæſar reflecting on the importance and re- 
venues of the kingdom, the numerous family of 
Herod, and the letters of Varus and Sabinus, al- 
ſemhled the Roman nobility in council, to try the 
merits of the caſe. 

The cauſe was opened b 
knotSilome, the ſon of Salome, who inſiſted that Ar- 
chelaus had, in fact, long exerciſed the 
ſovereign authority, and 1t was idle now 
to contend about the name. 
ſhould that man appeal to Cæſar, who has 
denied his judicial authority? Inſtantly on 
Herod's death the people were ſuborned to put the 
rown on his head. He fat like a king, in royal 
ate, on a throne of gold; and aſſerted his authority 
by changing the order of the militia; by diſpoſing 
of places; by receiving and granting petitions; by 
ſetting priſoners at liberty, and aſſuming the power 
of life and death; all which are royal prerogatives. 
If this man, who has thus exerciſed royal power, b 
permitted to aſk the title of royalty of Cæſar, he 
makes Cæſar no more than a 
name, and not in reality. 


Salome and 
her party ſtate 


hind him, were 


adow; a king in 
Let me farther alk, why 
Archelaus makes this farcical appearance every day 
ot mourning for his father, when he ſpends each night 
in ſeaſting and carouſing? Was not the late ſedition 
occaſioned by the deteſtation that the people had for 
tits hypocriſy ?” 

Antipater proceedin 
ſlaughter near the temple; ſaid, © It was 
the feſtival day, when the people aſſem- 
bling to worſhi 
ts were cut, an 


to recount the - 


were ſacrificed: 
ſuch number of dead 


«+.» 


bodies piled round the _ as had not been 
known in the moſt violent of foreign wars. Now 
(ſaid he) the implacableneſs of this man's nature was 
fo well known to Herod, that it could not be 
thought he would demiſe the crown to him while he 
was in poſſeſſion of his intellefts. The king's con- 
duct juſtifies this obſervation: when he made the 
latter will, his mind was more diſordered than his 
body, and he was not maſter of his own conduct. No 
defect is charged on Antipas, the ſucceſſor by the 
former will; on the contrary, he is ſpoken of as a 
prince admirably calculated for government. But 
if it ſhould be allowed that Herod was in his right 
lenſes, Archelaus, by ſubverting the laws of the con- 
ſtitution, has, in effect, abdicated the throne: and 
what miſchief would not this raſh youth do if he had 
Cæſar's authority to countenance his cruelties, fince 
he has done thus much in deſpite of all authority?“ 

Much to the ſame purpoſe having been uu 2. 
urged by Antipater, and ſeveral of the gues for be 
relations of Archelaus having given evi- denden. 
dence againſt him, Nicolaus ſtood up to ſpeak for 
the defendant. He inſiſted that the ſlaughter com- 
mitted in the temple was not only abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary, but that the parties who were ſlain were ene- 
mies of Czfar. He likewiſe proved that the other 
alledged crimes were adviſed bh thoſe who now 0 
— Archelaus. With reſpett to the ſecond will, 
e oblerved that it ought to be deemed valid, be- 
cauſe the teſtator, when he made it, referred the 
confirmation of it to Cæſar: a plain proof that the man 
muſt have ſenſe enough to appoint the right heir, 
who had ſo properly recognized the undoubted ſo- 
"Nicolaus having aged his plea, A 

icolaus having finiſhed his plea, Ar- nel 

chelaus ſuddenly — himſelf Lo the feet — on 
of Cæſar, who raiſed him ſo graciouſly, —— 
that it was thought he — him wor- Jnifes the 
thy to ſucceed his father; but for the court without 
preſent no reſolution was taken. Cæſar 2 4cifon. 
now diſmiſſed the council, and deliberated with his 
friends how he ſhould act. It was doubted if any of 
thoſe named in the will ſhould be choſen to the . 
ceſſion; or whether the principality ſhould be di- 
vided among the family; for they were too nume- 
rous to be all properly ſupported at a moderate ex- 
pence. 


— 


CLEA Fo. ; a6 


The JEWS continue riotous. The People reſort to the 
Feaſt of Pentecoſt. The Temple aſſaulted. A Bat- 
tle enſues. The Galleries fired by the ROMANS. 
The Holy Treaſure pillaged by the Soldiers. Vio- 
lent Troubles in DA. The Conduct of FU. 
DAS, SIMON, and ASTRONGES. 


MALIHA dE. the mother of Arche- yea of the 

laus, died before Cæſar had come to mother of 

a reſolution reſpecting the ſucceſſion. In 9 
E 
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and a revolt the interim, Varus ſent letters from Syria, ing to give no quarter on other conditi- 

among the reſpetting a revolt among the Jews, which | ons; but offering Sabinus leave to depart Co 
_ he having foreſeen, went to Jeruſalem, II with his troops, among whom were num- &,4,,, 
when Archelaus departed to Rome, to keep the I} bers of volunteers, and three thouſand «nes a 
peace, taking three legions with him; but finding his I courageous men of Sebaſte: of theſe Ru- . 
endeavours ine ffectual, he left one of the legions in fus commanded the horle, and Gratus the foot: 


the city, and returned to Antioch. 
Sabinus going aſterwards to Jeruſalem, 


— inflamed the quarrel; for finding the 
uproar, and troops left by Varus, beſides a number 
Ge people of his domeſtics, armed, and ready to 
: — ſecond his violence, his intention was to 
| take poſſeſſion of the caſtles and money 
of Herod, by menacing the governors, and officers 


who had them in poſſeſſion. The feaſt of Pentecoſt 
happening at this time, the people aſſembled in pro- 
digious numbers, not from motives of religion but 
ae : vaſt multitudes came from Idumæa, Galt- 
lee, and Jericho, and the country beyond Jordan, 
excluſive of the inhabitants of Judæa, who were 
more courageous and numerous than the reſt. Hav- 
ing ſeparated into three bodies, they pitched their 
tents in different diviſions; one to the weſtward of 
the palace, one to the north of the temple, and the 
other to the ſouth of it, towards the hippodrome; 
ſo that the Romans were beſet on every de 

The courage of Sabinus began to fail; 


— wherefore he ſent repeated meſſengers to 
for relief, and Varus, to bring him immediately relief, 
the Romans Or the conſequences would be fatal. In 
temple. the mean time, he retreated to the tower 


of the caſtle of Phaſael, which commands 
all the reſt; and from thence made a ſignal 0 his 
troops to attack the enemy; but he had not courage 
to lead his men to the attack in perſon. The Ro- 
mans now aſſailed the temple in a furious manner, 
and a bloody fight enſued; for while the Jews had 
no aſſiſtance from above, cither with darts or ar- 
rows, the advantage ! with the Romans, from 
their ſuperior ſkill: but when the Jews obtained 
oſſeſſion of the galleries, they galled the Romans 
— thence, ſo | numbers were killed, and their 
companions too diſtant to revenge their loſs. 
Thus preſſed, the Romans ſet .fire to 


The Romans 4 A wigs . 

; fre the galle- the galleries, which were diſtinguiſhed by 
ries, and the elegance and ornament of their work- 
numbers . | - 
the Jew are manſhip. Numbers of the Jews were 
burnt and burnt to death; —_y ſlain by the enemy 
— when the galleries fell; and ſome puſhed 


from the battlements; while others deſtroyed them- 
ſelves with the ſword, chuſing rather to periſh that 
way than by fire. Thoſe who attacked the Romans 
from the walls were eaſily deſtroyed; and at length, 


The ſoldiers à complete conqueſt being obtained, the 
ſeize the ſa= ſoldiers ſeized the holy treaſure, to the 
cred treaſure. 


amount of four hundred talents, leavin 
the reſt to Sabinus, except what had been clandeſ- 
tinely carried off. 

The Jews In conſequence of this loſs, a more 
ſummon the numerous and valiant body of Jews aſ- 
palace to fur- ſembled; and ſetting down before the pa- 
lace, ſummoned it to ſurrender, threaten- 


3 


% 


- acroſs the neck and ſhoulders. 


they were valiant ofhcers, and the favourites of their 
partizans. The Jews, urging the ſiege, attempted 
the walls of the caſtle; ſtill adviſing Sabinus to re. 
tire, and not provoke his fate, by oppoling their 
Sabinus would 
have retreated, but he was afraid to truſt them, 
ſuſpecting ſome treachery was intended; where. 
fore he maintained. the ſiege, in hopes that Varus 


relolution to recover their liberties. 


would rclicve him. 


At this time diſorders were univerſal in viaten 4. 
Judæa, and many waited an opportunity tions in ju. 
wo thou- 
ſand veterans, who had formerly ſerved under He. 
They were well 
armed, ſkilfully commanded, and had 8 en. 

„kinſman 


of inſulting the government. 
rod, were aſſembled in Idumæa. 


countered the king's troops, under Achia 


to Herod, who was not able to cope with them in 
the open fields, but had ſucceſsfully attacked them in 


lallies from fortified towns. 

Judas, the ſon of Hezekias — ce- 
lebrated captain of robbers formerly 
made captive by Herod), was now in 


Judas, a noto- 
rious robber. 


Sepphoris of Galilee, followed by a number of men l 
who forced the royal magazines, and furniſhing a 
themſelves with arms, &c. ravaged the country 


without oppoſition. 

On the other fide of the river was 
Simon, who had been a domeſtic of He- 
rod's. He was diſtinguiſhed by the un- 


common f1ze, elegance, and ſymmetry of his per- 
ſon. He was followed by a ſet of vagabonds, and 


ranging the country with a crown on 


burnt and deſtroye 


treaſure. 
duced the whole country, but that Gra- 
tus arrived with a body of the people from 


as he went, even to Jericho, 
where he ſet fire to the palace, reduced to aſhes many WI”! 
adjacent buildings, and obtained a very valuable 
He would probably have re- ye is roues Wh” 


Simon cap» 
tain of a bat» 
ditti, 


his head, 


and ſlain by of 
Gratus, 


Sebaſte, and bowmen from Trachon ; on which 6; 


battle enſued, when Simon was routed, with the loſs WY 
of many men; and while he was flying acroſs a 


ſteep bottom, Gratus killed him by a violent blow la 


but there was another gan 


Thus fell Simon: Wh*? 
of depredators aſſem- 4 


bled near Amathus and the banks of Jordan, which Wn 


ravaged all the adjacent country. 

At this time one Aſtronges, a ſhepherd, 
preſumed on ſovereign authority. He was 
robuſt of body, of a ſtrength of mind to 
brave danger or death in any ſhape. He 


and 

ud 
Exploits of * 
Aftronges and 2 
his four bro- | 
thers. lo 


had four brothers who aſſiſted him, and acted as his P 


officers and counſellors. 


Each man commande 
a troop, and with theſe they ravaged the country: 
When buſineſs of conſequence demanded diſpatc 


' 


Aſtronges ſat on a throne with a crown on his head, 
ifluing orders, and pronouncing judgment, in = = 
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bra while, in deſpite of all oppoſition. They at- 


acked the Romans, the king's troops, and even the 


queſt. On a time when the Romans were 
convoying corn and arms to one of their 
legions, t ey were met ncar Emmaus, by 
the forces of Aſtronges, who ſlew Arius the 
- centurion, and forty of his beſt troops, 

and would have deſtroyed them all, if, juſt 
u the juncture, Gratus had not arrived, with a 
umber of his followers, from Sebaſte. The parti- 
ans of Aſtronges continued their depredations for 
; conſiderable time; equally attacking natives and 
trangers, and making great booty: but at length 
hree of the brothers were made priſoners, one of 
hem by Archelaus, and two others by Gratus and 
Polemy; and a fourth ſurrendering himſelf to Ar- 
helaus, the confederacy was diſſolved: but in the 
nean time, Judza was involved in all the diſtreſs 
conſequent on rebellious proceedings. 


— 


G 


RU eppoſes the RNS. SEPPHORIS burnt, 
$4PPHO plundered, and EMMAUS reduced to 
Aſhes. Many of the Ringleaders crucified. Gene- 
roſity of VARUS towards the FEWS of IDU- 
AA. 


ABINUS and the principal officers at 


Virus affiſts . . 

Wau a- Jeryſalem having informed Varus that 
pattie the legion there was in danger of bein 
wn ns deſtroyed, he haſtened to their relief, 


ks Seppho- marching with two legions and four divi- 
2 ſions of 2 to Ptolemais, which he ap- 
pointed as a rendezvous, for the king's and prince's 
auxiliaries to join him. On his way, he was rein- 
forced by fifteen hundred armed men from Berytus ; 
and when he reached Ptolemais he was joined by a 
arge body of horſe and foot, under the command 
of Aretas, king of Arabia. Having drawn up his 
forces near Ptolemais, he diſpatched a diviſion into 
Galilee, under the care of Gallus, who ſoon en- 
countered and routed a party of the enemy, entered 
the city of Sepphoris, reduced it to aſhes, and en- 
ſaved the 9 — 

In the mean time, Varus proceeded to 


bappho taken J ; 

wlplonder- Samaria, but did not attack the city, be- 
an bun cauſe the inhabitants were unconcerned in 
ades, the revolt. He next encamped at Arus, 


: a village in the poſſeſſion of Ptolemy, 
which the Arabians deſtroyed becauſe he was a 
friend of Herod. The army now proceeded to the 
fortified town of Sappho, which was taken and 
plundered. The Arabians 2 as they went. 
Emmaus being abandoned, they burnt it by order 
- Varus, in revenge for the death of Arius and his 
allociates. | 


No. 2g. 


hate of royalty. Thus the five brothers proceeded, 


ſus, when any advantage could be made by con- 
| bade him welcome to the town, declared 
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- Varus now proceeded towards Jeruſa- 5 
| lem, and the Jews abandoned the ſiege 2. 
on his approach. Some fled to the wo of Jzrufalem. , 
and fields; but the citizens in general n ty, 


rus. 

that they were unconcerned in the ſediti- a 
on, which they attributed to others. They faid, 
that ſo far from joining the inſurgents, they were 
themſelves as much blocked up as the Romans; but 
as it was a public day, they could not hinder people 
from coming into the town. Varus was met on his 
approach by Joſeph, the nephew of Archelaus, Ru- 
fus and Gratus, generals to the king, the people of 


Seballe, and the Roman ſoldiers in their military 


array. Sabinus was afraid to fee Varus, but had 
— retreated to the ſea-coaſt. In the interim, 

/arus diſpatched troops through the country, in 
ſearch of the principal authors of the inſurredion, 
of whom they found great numbers. Varus ordered 
near two thouſand of the moſt criminal T. 
to be crucified, and gave directions that of the iaſur- 
many others ſhould be committed to pri- .. 
ſon. , 

Varus now diſcharged the Arabians, 
who had not atted like ſoldiers of ho- 
nour, but devoted themſelves to ſpoil 
and plunder, and made great devaſta- 
tion where-ever they came. He now 
received information that ten thouſand 
Jews were in arms near Idumæa; on which he put 
himſelf at the head of his troops, and marched di- 
rectly to oppoſe them: but before an attack was 
made, the — adviſed by Achiab, ſurrendered, 
and laid down their arms. Varus was not ſevere 
with the common men; but ſent the officers to Cæ- 
far, to anſwer for their conduct. Some he pardon- 
ed; but finding {ſome relations of Herod among the 
number, he cauſed them to be treated as traitors to 
the king. Varus having thus adjuſted affairs at 
Jeruſalem, returned to Antioch, leaving behind him 
the legion which had been previouſly eſtabliſhed as 
a garriſon to the city. 


Varus diſmiſſ. 
es the Arabi · 
ans, and ge- 
nercuſlytreats 
the Jews of 
Idumaa. 
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CHEAT. IV. E729 


The ENV petitioning CAESAR for the free Exer- 
ciſe of their Religion, he ſummonſes a Council. 
ARCHELAUS defended by NICOLAUS. The 
Cauſe heard by CAESAR, who ſettles the Govern- 
ment, and adjuſts the Will of HEROD. 


URING the above-mentioned tranſ- 
actions in Judza, an affair happen on 

ed at Rome that poſtponed the views of d for emit, 
Archelaus. Fifty deputies, with the con- livery. * © 
ſent of Varus, had been ſent from Jeru- oF 
ſalem to Rome, to petition Cæſar, in the names of 
their employers, that the Jews might be admitted to 
the free exerciſe of their religion; and this petition 


Petition of the 
Jews to C- 


- 
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was ſeconded by eight thouſand Jews 
reſident at Rome. Hereupon, Cæſar ſummoned a 
council of his friends among the nobility, to meet 
him in the temple of Apollo, on Mount Palatine ; 
a COS which he had erected with equal expence 
and elegance. When the council met, Archelaus 
| and his friends ranged themſelves on one 
hand, and a great number of the Jews and 
ings of the? their embaſſadors on the other. The re- 
n. lations of Archelaus ſeemed to act a neu- 
tral part. The ill-will they bore him would not per- 
mit them to eſpouſe his cauſe; and, at the ſame 
time, they were aſhamed to oppoſe a prince of the 
blood; by taking part with his enemies. Among 
others. who- were preſent, . was Philip, the brother 
of Archelaus, whom Varus had diſpatched on two 
friendly motives: the firſt was, that he might he 
ready. to aid his brother, if his ſervice ſhould be 
wanted; and the other, that he might obtain a ſhare 
in the government, if Cæſar ſhould determine to 
divide it among the children of Herod. : 
Nicolaus in- icolaus. extenuated the crimes which 
veighs agzint had been alledged againſt the kings, and 
the Jew then procecded to draw the general cha- 
rafter of the Jewiſh nation. He inſiſted that they 
were a people averſe to regal government, and 
impatient of controul of any kind; and 
cluded by remarking on the conduct of the reia- 
tions of Archelaus, who had taken part with his ac- 
cuſers. ä 
Ceſar divides 
the kingdom 
of. Judæa be- 
tween Acbe- 
laus and Phi- 
lip and Anti- 
pAS. 


Account of 
the proceed - 


Cæſar, having heard both parties, diſ- 
miſſed the council; and, after a few days 
conſideration, gave Archelaus half the 
kingdom, with the title of ethnarch 
(which ſignifies governor, or ruler), and 
promiſed him that of Kinc, if he ſhould 
appear to merit it. The other half he divided 
between Philip and Antipas, ſons of Herod, (the 
latter of whom: had diſputed the ſovereignty with 
Archelaus) and theſe called tetrarchs. To the 
ſhare of Antipas fell ti. .ountry near the river, and 
Galilee, of the annual value of two hundred ta- 
lents. Philip obtained Batanza, Trachon, and Au- 
ranitis, with part of the land of Zenon, near Jam- 
nia, with one hundred talents yearly. The ethnar- 
chy of Archelaus amounted to four MN ow talents, 
and conſiſted of Idumæa, all Judæa, and Samaria ; 
but to this Jaſt was remitted a fourth of its tribute, as 
a gratuity for not being concerned in the rebellion 
with their neighbours. To Archelaus's lot there fell 
Straton's Tower; Sebaſte, Joppa, and Jeruſalem: but 
the Greck cities of Gaza, Gadara, and Hyppon, 
were ſeparated from the kingdom, and annexed to 
Syria, To Salome, exclufive of what the king had 
Liberal grant . a 
10 Salome. Phaſaelis, with a palace at Aſkalon; all 
eſtimated, at ſixty talents: but the palace was made 
ſubje& to che dominion of the ethnarchy. When 


atifed:: his, two daughters with a preſent of five 

ndred pieces of : minted money, on their mar- 
riage with the ſons of Pheroras; and finally, on, 
2 


who were 


he con- 


left her, Cæſar gave Jamnia, Aſotus, and. 


Cælar had adjuſted the affairs of Herod's will, he 
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che diviſions of Herod's patrimony, he diſtribme out 
among the family a thouſand talents, which were , | leq 
to himſelf, reſerving. only a few trifling articles, ;M too 

' remembrance of the teſtator. imp 
| of | 
* Ny P rea 
CHAP. V. + 

An Impoſtor perſonates ALEXANDER. He i; 4 
tefled, condemned to the Gallies, and the Author oil dhe 
the Scheme put to Death. col 
Certain young Jew, who was educa- ,, . * 

ted at Sidon, with the freed- man of du gall 

a Roman citizen, now undertook to per- n 4 


ſiti as on the 


ſonate Alexander, who had been put to [ug 


death by Herod; and went to Rome for 
the purpoſe of carrying on the impoſition. There 
went with him, in order to adviſe and ſupport him 
another Jew, who was a perfect maſter of the per. 
ſons of the court of Herod, and their 1ntrigues, 
This man inſtrutted his companion to ſay, that the 
men who were engaged by ſis father to put him 
and his brother Ariſtobulus to death, had relented in 
their favour, and, having conveyed them out of dan. 
ger, ſubſtituted other bodies in their ſtead. Many 
Jews of Crete believing this ſtory, furniſhed the im. 
poſtor with abundant neceſſaries for his ſupport; 
on which, he went to Melos, where he was received 
and accommodated in the moſt bountiful manner, 
His behaviour was ſo plauſible, that he prevailed on 
many friends to attend him to Rome. When he 
came to Puteoli, he was preſented: with valuable 
preſents by the Jews of that place, while the friends 
of his ſuppoſed father paid him the reſpett due to a 
ſovereign prince. In fact, there was ſuch an amaz- 
ing likeneſs between him and the. real Alexander, 
that they who had ſeen the latter did not ſcruple to 
ſwear that he was the ſame. So much credit had 
this ſtory gained in the world, that the Jews of Rome 
flocked about him, thronging every ſtreet through 
which he was to paſs; carrying him aboutin a chair 
of ſtate, and contributing by every inſtance of re- 
— and munificence, to give an air of reality to 

the counterfeit. 
Cæſar recollected the features of Alex- 7, ing. 
ander, whom he had ſeen when brought tre dereded 
+ before him on the accuſation of Herod: by mewn 
however, he ſent Celadus, who was per- © * 
fectly acquainted with the deceaſed, to bring this 
young man to him: not that Cæſar gave any credit 
to this alledged ſtory; but it was proper that ſome- 
| thing ſhould” be done in a matter of ſo much im- 
portance. Celadus had a ſtrong ſuſpicion of his be- 
ing an 1mpoſtor at the firſt view; and his opinion 
was confirmed beyond all doubt, when he remark- 
ed the coarſeneſs of his ſkin, the inelegance of his 
ſhape, and the aukwardnefs of his addteſs: but 
hat particularly ſtruck Celadus was the confidence 
of his manner. Inquiring reſpecting Ariſtobulus, 
he ſaid, he was in health, but lived at Cyprus, to — 
ou 


+ a A as Xx=+ > oa may 


—— * 
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out of danger; for, if they were together, the con- 
ſequence Of a ſurpriſe might be fatal. Celadus now 
wok him aſide, and told him he knew he was an 
inpoſtor ; but that if he would give up the contriver 
of the plot, Cæſar would: ſpare his life. This he 
:eadily engaged to do, and attended Celadus to Ce- 
ar, to whom he diſcovered the name of the Jew 
vho had put him upon this plan of raiſing money. 
And, in fact, more money had been acquired from 
the credulity of thoſe citizens he had viſited, than 
the real Alexander could have procured. Czlar 
could not help ſmiling at the abſurdity of the con- 

n. trivance; but, in the end, condemned the 
adio e counterfeit Alexander to the gallies, a 
lies, and = ſervice adapted to his athletic frame; 
RE and ordered his affociate to be put to 
* death. With regard to the people of 
Melos, he thought them ſufficiently puniſhed in the 
expence they had incurred. 


WY as * 1 80 
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ARCHELAUS baniſhed, and his Eſtate ſeized, Two 
remarkable Dreams. Princeſs GLAPHYRA's 
Viſion of her firſt Huſband, and her Death two 
Days a terwards. 


RCHELAUS was no ſooner ſettled in his go- 
vernment than old animoſines revived in his 
mind; and he was very ſevere both on Jews and 
Samaritans; and theſe joining to ſend an embaſly to 
Czlar againſt him, he was baniſhed to Vienne, a 
city of Gaul, and his whole eſtate ſeized on, in the 
ninth year of his government. 
Wein of A. A ſtory is related of a dream that Ar- 
chelaus. chelaus had, previous to his being ſum- 
moned to attend Cæſar. He dreamt that 
he ſaw ſome oxen cating nine large full ears of 
corn; and he applied to divers Chaldzans and 
magicians for an interpretation. Their' opinions 
were various; but Simon, an Eſſene, interpreted it 
as follows: Nine years are meant by theſe ears of 
corn: the oxen ſignify overturning, or changing of 
things, as the earth is overturned by the plough. 
You will reign as many years as there were ears of 
corn, and die after various changes of fortune.” 
Archelaus was ſummoned to plead his cauſe before 
Cæſar within five days of this interpretation of the 
m. 
Rinceſt Gla. The princeſs Glaphyra, daughter of 
— A king of Cappadocia, and wife 
re of Archelaus above-mentioned, had like 
death, wiſe a ſingular dream. She had been firſt 
married to Alexander, brother of Arche 
laus, and ſon of Herod, who cauſed him to be put 
to death. After his fatal exit, ſhe was married to 


Juba, king of Lybia, and on his demiſe ſhe went 


and lived with her father. On the firſt ſeeing her, 
Archelaus, the ethnarch, fell ſo violently in love 
with her, chat he diſmiſſed his wife Mariamne, and 


numbers of 1 from a 


their remonſtrances; on hic 


married her. Not long after this, ſhe returned to 
Judza, where ſhe beheld her firſt huſband in a vi- 
fron} who reproached her in the following manner: 
„ ABandoned woman! would not one huſband after 
me ſuffice thee? And art thou ſhameleſs enough to 
wed a third, and even under my roof? This third, 
too, my own brother? This is an inſult not to be 


' borne: but thy conduct will not avail thee: I will 
have thee again, in deſpite of thy will.” Glaphyra 
_ =—_ day's after ſhe had related this dream to her 
friends. 


Herod and Philip (named Antipas) now * 
in poſſeſſion of their tetrarchies, the ethnarchy o 
Archelaus being reduced to a province. Salome 


died, and left her eſtate to the empreſs Livia, and 
; alſo a nurſery of palm-trees at Phaſaelis. 


After a reign of ſomething more than pam ot 8 


lifty-ſeven years, Auguſtus died, and Ti- guftus, who 

berius, the ſon of Livia, ſucceeded to 1» ſucceeded 

the empire of Rome. A city called Cæ- Tiberius. 

larea, was built in Paneas, y Philip the tetrarch. 
t 


It was ſituated at the head of the river Jordan. He 


likewiſe built another in Gaulanitis, which he named 


Julias. Tiberias in Galilee, and Julias in Peræa, 


; were built by Herod. 


At this time Judza was governed by LEE. 


| Pilate, and Tiberius ſending him thither proceedings 


to take charge of his government, he of Pilate, go- 
privately conveyed into Jeruſalem, by 
night, ſome enſigns of Cæſar, with his 
image on them. Hereupon, the Jews grew tumul- 
tuous, apprehending the loſs of their reli ion and 
liberties, by this inſult on their laws, which ſtrictly 
forbid the bringing of ＋ into the city. Great 
parts of the province 
ſoon inflamed the uproar in the city; on which the 
Jews went in a body to Cæſarea, belecchin Pilate to 


' ſhew his regard to their laws, by direQing the 


images to be removed. Pilate 4 no attention to 
1, the Jews threw 
: themſelves on the ground near his houſe, and con- 
tinued in that poſture five days and nights. 
; Pilate aſcended a tribunal in the great ite 
court on the fixth day, and ſummoned . envgns inco + 
the Jews, as if to acquaint them with his d e 
determination: but, on a ſignal being ——— 
given, they inſtantly found themſelves poſed by the 
| fatrounded by armed ' ſoldiers, three in — ty 
| depth. The Jews were alatmed at this more them. 
circumſtance, and ſtill more, when Pilate | 
| declated that, unleſs they received the enſigns into 
the city, they ſhould all of them periſn; and here- 
on, he commanded the ſoldiers to draw their ſwords. 
On this, the Jews threw' themſelves on the ground 
before the ſoldiers, and ſtretched out their necks to 
the ſtroke of the ſword, unanimouſly declaring that 
— would die rather that ſubmit to à violation of 
their laws. is maghattimity of behaviour afto- 
{nifhed Pilate to ſuch a degree, that he gave imme- 
diate orders for the removal of the enigns. 
Another contention immediately fol. Another tu- 
lowed the above. The Jews poſſeſs a ſa. l en ae. 


f cred 
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count of . Crcd treaſure which bears the name of 4 
ta, muck corban ; and. on this ghee g's impoſed a If | CH A P. VII. | :D 
' Pilate up- tax towards the expence of bringing wa- | ere 
e ter, by means ee — the Impiety and Cruelty of CA [US CASAR. 1 " 
bloody me- diſtance of three hundred furlongs. MEMNON's Sepulchre, The JEWS at PIO. l 


This circumſtance ſo enraged the com- 
mon Rome, that they freely complained of it to Pi- 
late, while he fat upon the tribunal. But Pilate 
had taken care to provide for the conſequences of 
a riot, by ordering diſguiſed ſoldiers to mix with 
the mob, and attack them when direttions ſhould be 


LEMAIS petition PETRONIUS for Relief, re. 4 
ſpecting has Order for placing CAESAR's Statues in Te 
- the Temple. He writes CASAR an Account of 
the Tranſafions, who ſends an Order to put PF. th 
TRONIUS to Death; but his own Death preveniz th 


trach; but the emperor diſregarding it, || marched from Antioch towards Judza, with three le- P 


| 
ö 
1 
th 
4 
3 | 
# 
\ 


Agrippa remained at Rome in the charatter of a 
rivate gentleman; and inſinuated himſelf with per- 
ons of the firſt rank, particularly with Caius the 
ſon of Germanicus. It happened that when Agrippa 
was entertaining Caius at his table, he, in = 
height of his feſtivity, extended his arm, and ſaid, 


gions, and a number of auxiliary forces from Syria. 
The Jews were ſo amazed at the intelligence of this 
expedition, that few of them could credit its reality; 
and they who did were unable to defend themſelves: 
and when the army had reached Ptolemais, an uni- 
verlal anxiety enſued. 


| ven; but they were commanded not to draw their the Execution of tt. we 
| words, but make uſe of cudgels only, in caſe of pl 
; an inſurrection, The mob growing riotous and un- A SEMATED by ſucceſs, Caius Cæſar cn 1 th 
governable, Pilate gave the ſignal to the ſoldiers, was impious enough to aſſume the tends t> be 4 lu 
- who obeyed his -, wk by doing great execution. character of a god, and to demand divine _ decorces l 
aj Many of the Jews were deſtroyed, ſome by the I} honours. He cauſed ſuch numbers of the sant“ ſe 
4 blows they received, ſome were trampled to death II Roman nobility to be beheaded, that he turs to be ie in 
a in the croud, and others killed in the purſuit. almoſt extirpated the order, and debili- pin be Jes. Ex 
_ This chaſtiſement affected the multitude to ſuch a |] tated his country 75 thoſe frequent ece⸗- . to 
* degree that they made no more complaints; and Im cutions. Nor did his cruelty ſtop here; but he ex- - 
4 # thus the riot was effectually quelled. tended it to Judæa, whither he ſent Petronius, with the 
1 1 Some time after this, Agrippa (the ſon ma commiſſion to erect his ſtatues in the temple, to 1 
& ppa com- : : : 
1 7 plains of He- Of that Ariſtobulus who was put to death execute every one who —_ oppole this order, and 
49 red  Tibe- by his father Herod) went to Tiberius [| to make flaves of the reſt of the Jews. But Proyi- « 
b impriſoned, With a complaint. againſt Herod the te- || dence mercifully interfered. Petronius haſtily * 
4 
3 
. 
1 


„ ſhould be happy to ſee Caius maſter of the 
world inltcad of Tiberius.” The emperor being in- 
formed of this ſpeech, Agrippa was committed to 
riſon, where he remained, in a ſhocking ſituation, 
till the death of the emperor, which happened at the 
end of about {ix months, and in the three and twen- 
ticth year of his reign. 
He is releaſed When Caiu ęelſar was advanced to the 
and promoted throne, he releaſed Agrippa, and be- 
by Caius. ſtowed on him the tetrarchy of Phili 
(lately deceaſed), with the title of king. Herod, 
the tetrarch, greatly envied him for this promotion ; 
and Herodias, his wife, inflamed his ambition to 
the hope of poſſeſſing the kingdom. She uſed to 
tell him that he had foſt it by his idleneſs; that he 
might have had it for the trouble of a journey to 
Cæſar, and making the requeſt. © Caius (ſaid ſhe) 
would not have made the leaſt ſcruple of advancing 
vou to the dignity of a king, from that of a tetrarch, 
when he could ſo readily promote Agrippa to that 
rank, from that of a private man.” Thus ſtimulated, 
Herod went to Cæſar, and was 8 followed 
by Agrippa; but the emperor was ſo far from com- 
afying with the ambitious views of Herod, that he 
reprimanded him for his avarice, and beſtowed. his 
tetrarchy on Agrippa. The expectations of Herod 
being thus fruſtrated, he and his wife retired to 
Spain, where he died. 5 


In the diſtreſs above-mentioned, the 
Jews, with their wives and children, re- 
' paired 


' ſpetting themſelves and their country, not 


Ptolemais is ſituated on a large plain, 
on the coaſt of Galilee. This city is ſur- 
rounded with mountains to the eaſtward, 
diſtant fixty furlongs. Theſe mountains belong to 
the ſouth part of Galilee, with mount Carmel, diſtant 
one hundred and twenty ſtadia northwards ; where is 
likewiſe a high mountain, called the Tyrian Ladder, 
which is alſo diſtant one hundred and twenty ſtadia. 
Two ſtadia from the town is a ſmall river, in the 
neighbourhood of Belus, near which is ſituated the 
ſepulchre of Memnon, adjacent to a proſ- 

& near a hundred cubits over, which 
— ſomething very ſingular in it. It ap- 

ars like a circular valley, yielding a Tort of glaſſy 
and. This ſand is met by ſhips, which carry it 
away; but afreſh ſtock is ſtill ſupplied by the winds 
from the top of the mountains. This place natu- 
rally turns any thing that comes into it to glaſs; but 
the moſt ſingular circumſtance is, that when the ſand 


Deſcription 
of Ptolemais, 


Tomb of 
Memnoa. 


has been vitrified, it will turn to ſand again, only 


on its being thrown on the banks; ſuch is the pecu- 
liar nature of the foil. | 


tition Petro- 
nus reſpect 
ing the ſta- 

tues, and he 
argues in ſa- 


deſtruc- 


d to Petronius at Ptolemais, where 
they intreated him, by every argument re- 


to urge the violation of the laws, to the 


dieſtruction of ſo many unoffending per- 
wel their. ſons. So earneſt and ſo/numſerous were 
* the petitioners, and ſo unfortunate their 
ſtuation, that Petronius was induced to leave his 
umy, and the ſtatues of the emperor at Ptolemats; 
and proceeding towards Galilee, he ſummoned the 
Jews of every denomination to attend him at Tibe- 
las. When he arrived there, he repreſented to them 
the ſtrength and power of Rome, and the threats of 
the emperor; adding, that the requeſt of the Jews 
was a kind of affront, ſince they had no right to dif. 
pute the orders for placing the emperor's ſtatues in 
their temples, * the other gods, as they were 
ſubmitted to 20 all the other ſubjetts of the empire. 
le inſinuated that their expoſtulations had the air of 
rebellion, and himſelf, next to Cæſar, was intereſted 
in the affair. ; 
"I The Jews had 2 to urge, but that 
— the the eredting images, either of God or man, 
bon wo in any place, ſacred or profane, was alto- 
8 gether contrary to the laws and cuſtoms 
weir oppoſi - . 2 
ton, of their country. But (ſaid Petroni- 
— ought I not to keep the Jaws of my 
maſter as well as you thoſe of yours; and if I ſhould 
violate them in your favour, ſhould I not deſerve 
puniſhment? You are not now oppoſed by Petroni- 
us, but by Cæſar; for I am equally a ſervant with 
yourſelves.” Hereupon, all the people made a de- 
claration that they would never ſubmit to a violation 
of their laws, though their lives were to pay the pe- 
nalty of their reſiſtance. 
Perrouius's The tumult having ſomewhat ſubſided, 
zoly on their Petronius aſked if they were determined 
rreverin®. to take up arms againſt Cæſar. They re- 
plied in the negative; and that they offered up daily 
rayers for him, and for all the inhabitants of Rome: 
— that if Cæſar perſiſted in his reſolution to place 
images in their temple, he ſought the ready method 
to ſacrifice the whole body of the Jews; for that 
themſelves, their wives, and their children, were all 
ready to yield up their lives on the occaſion. This 
united 2 of ſuch a multitude, all zealous in 
the cauſe of religion, had ſuch an effect on Petro- 
nius, that he broke up the aſſembly without coming 
to any determination. f 
W On the following day, however, he went 
te methods Privately to ſome of the moſt diſtinguiſh- 
w obtain their eq perſons among them; and likewiſe, on 
—_— the ſame day, addrefled himſelf in public 
tothe common people; at one time adviſing them as 
afriend; then urging the invincible courage of the 
Romans, and the danger of incurring the diſplea- 
ſure of Cæſar; and repreſenting, likewiſe, the obli- 
gations he was under of obeying his commands. 
Ferroniue re. When he found that all theſe arguments 
were in vain, and that the Jews had al- 


lents, inte- 
refs himſelf ready loſt the ſeaſon of ſowing their corn 


oo gab for the controverſy had continued near 
his army to fty days), he told them. he had deter- 


Antiecl, end mined to run an imminent hazard on 

$ to the * [44 * * 

emperor. their account: © I will engage (ſaid he) 
either to ſatisfy Cæſar, and thereby ſave 
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both you and myſelf; or, if that cannot be done, my 
life ſhall pay the ſacrifice of my zeal.” The — 
tude now offered up vows and prayers for his wel- 
fare; on which he diſmiſſed them, and retired with 
his army from Ptolemais to Antioch. From Antioch 
he diſpatched a meſſenger to Cæſar, with an account 
of his method of entering into Judza, where all the 
people had united in one general requeſt, the denial 
of which he thought would riſk the loſs of the whole 
province. He ſaid they demanded only the protec- 
tion of their own laws againſt all innova- cus ferten- 
tions. In anſwer to this letter, Caius gave ces Petrenius 
immediate orders that Petronius ſhould be cn e 
put to death for not having executed his yentei by his 
orders. But contrary windy detaining .. 
thoſe who carried this expreſs, it did not arrive till 
twenty-ſeven days after news had come, by a ſhorter 


paſlage, that Caius was dead. 


CHAP. VIII. 


CLAUDIUS declared, by the Army, ſucceſſor of CAIUS. 
Soldier aſſerts as Honour x Se Os. A- 
GRIPPA prevents the Lofs of CLAUDIUS's Party. 
Riches and Power of AGRIPPA. Account of the 
walling of FERUSALEM. AGRIPPA dies at 
CASAREA, after reigning three Years. | 


FTER a reign of three years and fix 

A months, Caius was treacherouſly de- —— 
ſtroyed; and the army, which was then ror by the 
at Rome, beſtowed the government on * 
Claudius. Three companies were appointed as a 
guard to the city, by Sentius Saturninus, and Pom 
ponius Secundus, the conſuls, agreeable to the or- 
der of the ſenate, which aſſembled in the capitol, and 
reſolved to oppoſe Claudius, in revenge of the 
cruelties of Caius, and with a view to reduce the 
overnment to an ariſtocracy, as it anciently had 
een, when the adminiſtration was compoſed of the 
moſt worthy men. Agrippa n to arrive at 
this period, the council invited him to a ſeat in the 
ſenate, and Claudius ſolicited him to fide with. the 
army; as he was deemed a valuable acquiſition to 
either party. Agrippa, conſidering Claudius already 
in the light of an emperor, made no ſcruple of at- 
taching himſelf to his intereſt, and was by him dif. 
patched on an embaſly to the ſenate. His buſineſs 
was, to declare that Claudius having been choſen 
emperor by the wy it was intirely their act, with- 
out any conſent of his own; and as the tranſaction 
was irretrievably paſt, it was not in his power to re- 
cede, conſiſtently either with his ſafety or honour: 
for, to decline the dignity would appear as if he de- 
ſpiſed the ſoldiers; and if he ſeemed inſenſible of 
he obligation, they would be inſtigated to revenge. 
Agrippa repeatedly urged, that as Clau- agrippa takes 
dius was already choſen, he could not part with * 
think of reſigning; ſince, even if he did, C\udius. 
he ſhould be ſtill conſidered as the ſovereign of their 
1 &3X _.-, en 
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choice : but that as the eſſential point was gained, 
and he was in actual poſſeſſion of the government, 
he was determined to diſcharge the duties of his of- 
fice, as a prince who had a real affection for his peo- 


| 
| 


— and not, as a tyrant, ſeeking the gratification of 


is own will. 
fied with the name of emperor, but take advice of 
the ſenate in ſtate affairs: © For (ſaid he) the ſhock- 
1 Caius would make Claudius unaſſuming, 
if he was not naturally diſpoſed to temperance and 
moderation.” | 
. Agrippa having delivered his commiſ- 
between Clau - ſion, the ſenate (who relied on their own 
dius and the condutt, and their influence with the 


He ſaid that Claudius would reſt ſatiſ- 
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the empire. Claudius now gave to Agri 

only the whole of his father's — — 1 ewig 
thoſe places which Auguſtus had beſtowed upon 
Herod, viz. Auronitis, and Trachonitis; with a dil. 
trict that bore the name of the kingdom of Lyſanias, 
The emperor ordered the particulars of this grant to 
be ſignified to the people, and directed that the (+. 
nate ſhould have the ſame engraved in braſs, and 
placed in the capitol, On Herod, the brother of 


Agrippa, he beſtowed the kingdom of Chalcis; this 


army) repl'ed, that they were not men |} 


who would ſubmit to voluntary flavery.” This meſ- 


ſage was carried to Claudius, who immediately fent | 
Agrippa back with an anſwer to the ſenate, import- 


ing that Claudius was not of a diſpoſition to betray 
thoſe friends who had advanced him to the empire: 


pute with the ſenate; but that if the affair muſt be 
determined by force of arms, he wiſhed they would 
fix on a ſpot without the city for their deciſion; 
fince it were pity that Rome itſelf ſhould be made a 
ſcene of blood, and reduced to aſhes, only to indulge 
the humour of a few violent men. Agrippa deli- 


; purſuits. He ſoon ſet about the walling 


— 


2 


Herod, by marrying his daug 
W rs agen —— | 
he wealth and power now poſſeſſed b ; 
Agrippa exceeded all deſcription; but bo — 2 


did not waſte his riches in trifling or idle —— 
$ before 


the work is 


ter Berenice, being 


of Jeruſalem; and if it had been com- copier, 
pleted in the manner it was begun, it never would 


bave yielded to the Roman force: but he left this 
; great work unfiniſhed, dying at Cæſarea, after a 
that he was diſturbed at the idea of having any dif- 


reign of three years: having governed as a tetrarch 
three previous years. By his wife Cypris he left 


| three daughters; Berenice, Mariamne, and Druſilla; 


and a ſon named Agrippa, who being very young 


at the time of his father's death, the kingdom was 


vered this meſſage to the ſenate, agreeable to his or- 


ders from Claudius. : ; : : 
While affairs were in this ſituation, 


dd one of the ſoldiers who was preſent ad- 
— i vanced, and drew his ſword, ſaying, 
Claudius ns © Why, my companions, ſhould we re- 
js followed by ma in thus in rancorous enmity with our 
the nobility. heſt friends, and ſtand on the precipice of 


a civil war, becauſe we adhere to Claudius, who is 
an emperor of unblemiſhed charatter, and a prince 
whom we ought not to oppoſe with arms, as an ene- 
my, but rather treat him with duty and reſpect, as 
our protetor?” Having 5 ſaid, he proceeded 
through the midſt of the co it, and was followed by 
the reſt of the foldiers. The nobles were alarmed 
at the probable conſequences of this deſertion; and 
finding that oppoſition availed nothing, they fol- 
lowed the example of the military, and retired, de- 
claring for Claudius. In the mean time a number 
of officious foldiers were watching under the walls, 
with drawn ſwords, to kill them as t came out; and 
all of them would probably have been ſacrificed, before 
Claudius was — yoga with the affair, if Agrippa 
had not appriſed him of it, in time to prevent the 
ſlaughter, and expreſsly told him, that if he did not 
. reſtrain the licentiouſneſs of the army, particularly 
towards the nobility, devaſtation would ſtalk at 
large, and, in a little time, he would be reduced to 
a prince of a deſert only, inſtead of being the ſove- 
reign of a mighty empire. 

his advice was followed by Claudius, 


— who brought his ſoldiers to obedience, 
— treated the ſenators in his camp with re- 
aud amply re. {PEE and friendſhip; and then, agreeable 
wards his to cuſtom, proceeded with them to offer 
trend. , ſacrifices and prayers for the welfare of 
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order of their father. 


by the emperor to the kingdom of his 


reduced into a province by Claudius, who beſtowed 
the government of it on Cuſpius Fadus, who was 
ſucceeded by Tiberius Alexander, who held the 
people in peace, by leaving the laws and cuſtoms of 
the country unviolated. Soon after this, prof. 
died Herod, the governor of Chalcis, who rod and An 
left two ſons, named Berenicianus and —_— the 
Hyrcanus, by Berenice, the daughter of © "Herd. 
his brother; and Ariſtobulus, by Mariamne, his for- 
mer wife, Another brother, Ariſtobulus, died a 
private man, and left a daughter, called Jotapa, 
It has been alread — that theſe were the 
children of Ariſtobulus, the ſon of Herod. But 


Mariamne bore to Herod two ſons, named Alex- 


ander and Ariſtobulus, who. were put to death by 
After this the children of 
Alexander were governors in Armenia the Greater, 
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A vile Afﬀront to the JEWS, and its Conſequences. 


The Books of MOSES torn and burnt by a Soldier, 
who is put to Death. A Quarrel between the FEWS 
of GALILEE and SAMARIA. CUMANUS and 
the SAMARITANS heard at ROME, by CAA, 
who paſſes Judgment, and orders Execution. Death 
of CLAUDIU), who ts ſucceeded by. NERO. In- 
famous Character of the latter. * | 


EROD of Chalcis being dead, Agrip- Herod fuc- 
pa, the ſon of Agrippa, wasadvanced —_—_ R 
Tiberius 


uncle; and that of Judæa was governed Al-rander by 


by Cumanus, who ſucceeded Tiberius S Cumabus. 
Alexander. During the adminiſtration of the latter 


many 
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Chap. IX.] 


many freſh misfortunes overtook the Jews. While 
he people were aſſembled in prodigious numbers at 
erulalem, to celebrate the eſtival of unleavened 
tread, 2 guard of foldiers was ſtationed at the gate 
of the temple, to prevent diſorders, according to 
the uſual cuſtom. Among theſe ſoldiers, 


N was one, who, turning up his bare poſ- 
dug de teriors in the midſt of the company, made 
bees a diſagreeable noiſe, correſponding with 
ons 2 mult. . . TY 

anch the indecency of the action. This in- 
quo ue il flamed the multitude to ſuch a degree, 


* that preſſing in crowds to Cumanus, they 
lemanded juſtice on the ſoldier for the inſult: and 
among the reſt, ſome violent young men r 
o high words, and quarrelling, and ſtruck the ſol- 
ters, and pelted them with tones. Cumanus, fear- 
ing the conſequences of a popular inſurrettion, ſent 
ather ſoldiers to ſupport the former; which occafion- 
ad ſuch terror to the Jews, that they endeavoured all 
in their power to get out of the temple; but the 
firong was fo great in the paſlages, that near ten 
houſand were preſſed or trod to death. This cir- 
cumſtance turned the Jewiſh feſtival into mourning : 
here were tears and Jamentations in every houſe; 
for the calamity was ſo general that every family 
fared it. 
Another tu- 

mult occaſi- 

ond by a rob- 
hery, and the 


hooks ot the 
lay torn by 2 


than it was ſucceeded by another. A 
domeſtic.of Cæſar, named Stephen, being 
on a journey with ſome houthold-goods 
belonging to his maſter, was attacked by 
24 -ſet of thieves who robbed him near Be- 
horon. Hereupon Cumanus ſent a party to ſeize 
the inhabitants of the adjacent villages, and bring 
them in bonds to anſwer for not apprehending the 
rbbers. While ſearching for theſe e. a ſoldier 
happening to meet with the books of Moſes, tore, and 
threw them in the fire. Affronted by this inſult, the 
Jews aſſembled in multitudgs, and in the hurry of 
their zeal repaired to Cumanus in Cæſarea, and urg- 


No ſooner was this misfortune ended, 
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reſtrain them. The — — of theſe outrages 
were Eleazar, the ſon of Dinæas, and Alexander; 


v»ho making inroads into the diſtrict of Acrabatena, 


Judæa, where he might obtain fuller in- 


ed him in the moſt violent manner to puniſh the au- | 


thor of ſo daring an. outrage on the law of God. 


Cumanus, finding that the people would not be ap- | 
peaſed, ordered the ſoldier to Be brought forth, and 


. * in their preſence: and thus the tumult 
ed. 
At this period an unhappy diſpute hke- 


be wile happened between the Jews of Ga- 
i Hee, and thoſe of Samaria. A Galilean 
54 Jew being going to 8 at a feſtival 

at Jeruſalem, was killed as he was paſſing 


rough the village of Geman in the plain of Sama- 
m. Hereupon the Galilzans aſſembled in a body, 
take vengeance on the Samaritans by force of 
ums. Thoſe of better rank applied to Cumanus, 
and adviſed him to go to Galilee before the matter 
vent too far, and do juſtice on the murderers, on a 
lit ſcrutiny. Cumanus, otherwiſe employed, 
would not interfere. The report of this violence 
reaching Jeruſalem, the people were beyond mea- 
fure 2 and reſolved to attack Samaria, not- 


Wthltanding all the arguments that could be uſed to 
- 


deſtroyed men, women and children, with-the ſword, 
and burnt the country. 

Cumanus hearing of theſe ravages, ad- he 
vanced with a party of horſe from Sebaſte, of Eleazar 
to relieve the country; and deſtroyed an "NP 
made priſoners many of Eleazar's adhe- 1 
rents. Wich regard to thoſe who had 
made ſuch ravages in Samaria, the officers and prin- 
cipal people in Jeruſalem went after them in ſack- 
cloth and aſhes, entreating them, by every perſua- 
ive argument, to abandon their deſign. * Do not 
(ſaid they) let your rage againſt Samaria deſtroy Je- 
ruſalem. Pity your country, temple, city, and 
wives; the fate of all being at ſtake m this conteſt; 
let not the idea of avenging one poor Galilean, colt 
you all that you hold dear in the world.” The Jews 
were at length pacified-by theſe remonſtrances. 

Peace being naturally productive of Judza iaſeb- 
ſloth, robberies of every kind became ed with rob- 
now very common; the countries were 
infeſted with men of violence, and the greater vil- 
lains preyed upon the leſs. At this time Numidius 
Quadratus being governor of Syria, was applied to, 
at Tyre, by the principal of the Samaritans, who 
repreſented how greatly their country was infeſted 
by robbers. Jonathan, the ſon of Ananus, the high- 

rieſt, was preſent, with a conſiderable number of 
; of diſtinction. Jonathan replied to their com- 
plaints by blaming the Samaritans, as the authors 
of the infurrettion, by the death of the Galilean : 
and likewife hinted that Cumanus's neglett of pro- 
at pumſhing the offenders had produced all the 
atal conſequences. 

When Quadratus had heard thus much 
of the affair, he poſtponed the farther 
conſideration of it till he ſhould arrive in 


Complaints of 
them made to 
Quadratus, 
who cauſes 
ſeveral to be 
formation reſpetting it. He now went ae. 
to Cæſarea, and ordered the execution of thoſe 
perſons whom Cumanus had made priſoners; and 
then proceeded to Lydda, where he again heard the 
cauſe, and ordered eighteen of the principal Jews, 
who were proved to have been concerned, to be be- 
headed. He ſent ſome of the noble Samaritans to 
Ceſar; likewiſe Jonathan and Ananias, high-prieſts 
of the Jews, Ananus fon of Ananias, and other Jews 
of diſtinction. Cumanus, and Celer the: tribune, he 
alſo ſent to Rome, to anſwer for their condutt to 
the emperor. Having thus adjuſted affairs, he went 
to Jeruſalem; but retired to Antioch, on findin 
that the people were in the peaceable celebration o 
their feaſt of unleavened bread. | 
The trial coming on at Rome, Agrippa or jo. 
was now an advocate for the Jews, and nounces judge 
Cumanus had many friends to t went on tle 


him; but when Cæſar had heard his de- Wen. 
fence, and that of the Samaritans, he ordered three 
of the moſt eminent of the latte to be beheaded; 
Cumanus to be baniſhed; Celer the tribune 2 

cnt 
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ſent in chains to Jeruſalem, dragged through the city 
and beheaded, and the Jews to lee the ſentence ex- 
ecuted. This done, he conſtituted Fclix, brother 
of Pallas, Governor of Judæa, Samaria, Galilee, and 
Perza. He advanced Agrippa from the kingdom of 
Chalcis to a better government, giving him likewiſe 
Trachonitis, Batanza, with the tetrarchy that Varus 
had held, and the kingdom of Lyſanias. : 

Death of” * Claudius died after a reign of thirteen 
Claudius and years, eight months aud twenty days; and 
ſucceilisn of was ſucceeded by Nero, who had been 
_— artfully introduced to the government by 
his wife Agrippina, though the emperor had a lawful 
fon — — — by his former wife Meſſalina; 
and-Ottavia, a daughter, whom Nero married. He 
had likewile a daughtercalled Antonia, by /X1. Petina. 
Nero made a moſt profligate uſe of his 


ho proves a - . 
molt flagiti- power and fortune. He imbrued his hands 
ous and aban- in the blood of his mother, wife, and brother, 


doned prince. and treated other near relations with equal 


inhumanity. He degraded the character of the em- 
peror by the buffooneries of a ſtage-player. But theſe 
facts being commonly known, and foreign to my pur- 
pole; I proceed with my narrative. 


X. 


Robbers defeated by FELIX, and their Captain made 
Priſoner. The SICARII kill the High-Prieſt. A 
Magician pretends to be a Prophet, and advances to- 

wards FERUS ALEM with go, ooo Men. He is 
routed by FELIX. The JEWS and SYRIANS 
near CASAREA quarrel. The Cauſe referred to 
CASAR. FELLX is ſucceeded by FESTUS. 


ISO beſtowed the government of 


l iio - - 

— the Leſſer Armenia on Ariſtobulus, 

[ogg by the ſon of He! , and to Agrippa's terri- 
e ro. 


Tiberias in Galilee, and Abila and Julias in Peræa. 
He granted the remainder to Felix, who was no 
ſooner veſted with his authority, than he made war 
Fix af. on the robbers, who had now infeſted the 
tiſes che rob- country for twenty years; making priſoner 
ders. Eleazar their captain, with ſeveral others, 
whom he ſent to Rome. The number of thieves 
killed, taken priſoners, or put to death judicially, 
with thoſe kept in priſon, 2 the country peo- 
ple who joined them, was incredibly great. 

Theſe miſcreants being routed, another 


e ſet of villains appeared, who were called 


committed by . ” A 

the Sicarii, Sicarii, from Sica, the poniard uſed by 
who murder them. Theſe uſed to commit murders in 
many people. 


the open ſtreets of Jeruſalem, particularly 
when the city was crouded on public days. They 
carried ſhort daggers under their cloaths, and pri- 
vately ſtabbed thoſe they had an enmity to; and 
when a murder was committed were the firſt to 
wonder at the crime. This practice was continued 


ſome time before the authors of it were ſuſpetted. 


tory he added ine cities of Taricheæ and 


**— 


Jonathan, the high-prieſt, was the firſt who ſell by 
their hands, and daily murders followed his death 
The citizens were fo alarmed, that their apprehen. 
tions aggravated the reality: for the danger in battle 
was not greater than in walking the ſtreets : every 
man at a diſtance was ſuſpetted for an enemy, and 
people were afraid of their approaching friends : yet 
the murderers were ſo dextrous at their work, tat 
vigilance itſelf could not guard againſt them. 

Another ſet now arole, whole tongues 
were as miſchievous as the weapons of the 
former. Though they ſhed no blood, Cent, 
their doftrines were worſe than daggers, win fa 
utterly contaminating the minds of the d9eitroys, 
people. Theſe enthuſiaſts, under pretence of reli. 
gion, propagated ſtrange doctrines. They enticed 
the people into woods and ſolitary places, preteud- 
ing that God had determined to give them abſolute 
liberty, of which he would grant them infallible af. 
ſurance by ſigns from heaven. Felix, foreſeein 
that this plan tended only to foment a rebellion, dil. 
patched a body of troops after the enthuſiaſts, by 
which great numbers of them were deſtroyed. 

This calamity was followed by another, not leſs 
diſagreeable than the former. An Egyp- 


Miſchievous 
etteQs of a 


. > 6 d An Egyptian 
tian magician, pretending to be a pro- magician ad 
Pa, had collected a body of thirty thou- fle prophet 
n deteaied, aud 

and men, whom he conducted, V „ 
way of the wilderneſs, to Mount Olivet, his deluded 
foilowers ſlain 


whence he propoſed to proceed to Jeruſa- 
lem, drive off the Roman garriſon, and take poſlel. 
ſion of the city and country; being properly pro- 
vided for this enterpriſe with counſellors and guards. 
Felix, foreſeeing that delay would increaſe danger, 
aſſembled his Roman legions, and a body of Jews, 
and advanced towards the Egyptian, whom he to- 
tally routed, killing numbers of his people, making 
many priſoners, whom he bound in chains, and dil- 
erſing the reſt. The Egyptian, and ſome of his 
5 ſought their ſafety in flight. 
When —— is diſtempered, one diſ. A tawlefsban- 
order frequently ſucceeds another: and aue 
thus it was with nations. The robbers and Hand dem. 
magicians now concerted with each other mit great de- 
how they ſhould engage the people to dess. 
ſhake off the Roman yoke, and allert an abſolute 
liberty. To effect this, they uſed arguments and 
menaces, threatening with death thoſe who denied 
their authority. Their view was to reduce thoſe by 
terror, who would otherwiſe have ſubmitted to volun- 
tary ſlavery. Theſe people were diſperſed through 
the country, plundering the houſes of the rich, and 
killing — burning as they went: ſo that Judæa was 
reduced to the utmoſt degree of confuſion and 
deſpair. -/ 
Some diſorders now likewiſe aroſe near 
Cæſarea, on a diſpute between the Jews 
and Syrians, who lived together in a pro- 
miſcuous manner. The Jews inſiſted that 
the city belonged to them, as it was 


Quarrel be- 
tween the eus 
and Syrfars, 
concerning 
the properiy 
of Czlarta, 


founded by king Herod, who was a Jew. The Syri- 
ans inſiſted that it could not have been built by a 


Jew, 


Chap. XI.) 


u, but that it had belonged to the Gentiles: for 
it were the 1 of the Jews, they would not 
hure permitted the erection of temples and ſtatues 
herein; This debate at length grew to ſuch a height, 
that each party bad recourſe to arms, and many. vio- 
lences were daily committed by the moſt active diſ- 

1tants of each party. On the one hand the elders 
ive their beſt advice, and exerted their utmoſt au- 
ſority, to appeaſe the Jews; but they would not 
ſubmit to reaſon: and, on the other hand, the Greeks 
thought It beneath them to yield in any reſpett tothe 
eus. It was acknowledged that the Jews were richer 
ind more courageous than the Greeks ; but the lat- 
ter had greater intereſt with the ſoldiers : for at this 
time the Roman army being in Syria, were ready to 
abe part with the Greeks, as their relations and 
countrymen. The magiſtrates and officers exerted 
themſelves, by ſevere diſcipline, to ſuppreſs the 
diturbances : the moſt obſtinate being impriſoned, 
whipped, chained, and otherwiſe puniſhed. But 
though ſome of them ſuffered ſevercly, it had no 
effett on the reſt ; for they only grew more darin 
through the exertion of that authority which was uſe 
to ſupprels them. 
Felix orders At length, when Felix found that no- 
te ation w thing could reduce the people to reaſon, he 
grey; ordered proclamation to be made for the 
men themates fattion immediately to quit the ci; but 
ew Ceſar, many remaining in contempt of theſe 
orders, the governor diſpatched a party of ſoldiers, 
who killed ſeveral of them, and ſeized their effects. 
Still, however, the ſedition increaſed, on which the 


governor Choſe and ſent ſome of the leading men of 


cach party, as commiſſioners, to Nero, to plead their 
own cauſe, Felix was ſucceeded by Feſtus, who vi- 
gorouſly attacked the robbers who had principally 
infeſted the province, many of whom he appre- 
hended, and put to death. 


Mm 


„ CHAP. XL 


FESTUS is fucceeded by ALBINUS, and he by FLO- 
RUS. SYRIA governed by CESTIUS GALLUS. 
FLORUS endeavours to incite the JEM & to Rebel- 
lion. CASAR decrees in Favour of the GREEKS 
of CESARE 1. Origin of the FEWISH War. 


PENA Frs was ſucceeded by Albinus, 
creds Fefu-, whoſe government was unlike that of 
ud proves a his predeceſſor. This man was lo aban- 


rent 8 doned as to be equal to every vice. Ava- 
EY rice, corruption, extortion, oppreſſion, 
blic-and private, were equally familiar to him. 
e accepted bribes in civil and perſonal cauſes, and 
opprefied the nation by the weight of arbitrary taxes, 


any offender, however atrocious, convicted of 


robbery or aſſault by himfelf, or any other magil: 
trate, was under ſentence of the law, a friend and a 
nbe would enſure his liberty; and this governor 

never found a man guilty who had money to prove 

his innocence, 

No, 23. 
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| ment, the moſt opulent of them previouſl 
| compounded with Albinus, in caſe a dif- 


| always ready to execute his orders. 


| thoſe who were in any danger of loſing 


| honour; cruel to the unfortunate, and utter 


| — for any Jew to — of the 
con 
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At this . a faction prevailed at Jeru- 


ſalem; and, wiſhing a change of govern- fe n 


ſelf to a muti- 
nous part. , 

22 
turbance ſhould happen. There was like- OE 
wiſe a [ct of men who. could not be eaſy while the 
ſtate was at peace; and Albinus engaged theſe in 
his intereſt. The leaders of theſe mutineers were 
each of them attended by daring fellows of their 
own turn of mind; but the overnor was the moſt 
abandoned villain of the whole, and had guards 
The event 
proved that the injured did not dare to complain ; 
rt of their 
property were glad to compound to fave the reſt, 
and the receivers proved the worſt of thieves. In 
fact, there appeared to be no ſenſe of honour remain 


ing; and a new ſlavery ſeemed predicted from the 


number of tyrants already in power: 4 
Such were the manners and character 
of Albinus, g was ſucceeded by Geſſius 
Florus, whoſe principles were ſo much 
more abandoned, that the former ſeemed 
innocent on the compariſon. Albinus was 
treacherous, but obſerved a ſecrecy in his 
crimes that had the appearance of modeſ- 
ty: but Geffius was fo conſummate in his wicked- 
neſs, that he boaſted of his atrocious behaviour, and 
declared himſelf the general enemy of the nation, 
His condutt in his province was more like that of 
an executioner than a governor; for he treated all 
the people like criminals, and extended his rapine 
and tyranny beyond all bounds. He was equally 
devoid of compaſhon, and dead to all Fon of 
y aban- 

doned in caſes ſo engrmous, that impudence itſelf 
would bluſh at the recollettion of them. He ex- 
ceeded all the men of his time in making lyes and im- 


Geffius Fla. 
rus, fuccelfor 
of Albinvs, a 
ſtill more »- 
tan laned pers 
ſon, for cru- 
elty, rapine, 
ar.d avarice. 


| poſition pals for truth ; and was equate artful in dif- 
| covering new modes of doing miſc 

not be contented with the idea of deſtroying a whole 
nation by flow degrees; but his vengeance extended 
to the ſweeping away whole cities, and extirpating 
| the body of the people at ance. | 
couragement to the ſons of rapine and plunder, that 
he might as well have proclaimed that eo man 

a 


hief. He could 


He gave ſuch en- 


was at Überty to ſeize whatever he could lay his 


hands on, provided that he himſelf obtained a ſhare 
ol the plunder. d | | 
| travagant a pitch, that the inhabitants of the 


His avarice was carried to ſo ex- 


vince were reduced to a degree of poverty little ſhort 


of ſtarving; and many of them left the country in 


abſolute want of the neceſlaries of hfe. 

At this time Ceſtius Gallus had the com- 
mand in Syria, and it was then deemed cuſe kim e 
Gallus, gover- 
uctof Florus; notwithſtanding which, zi. 
when Gallus went to Jeruſalem, at the feaſt of unlea- 


vened bread, a number of Jews, not leſs than three 
| hundred thouſand, —— to Gallus, to have com- 
paſſion on a wretche 


people, and relieve the 
vince from the infamous government of Florus. Phis 
ru 
who 


2 was immediately made known to Fl 


ro- 
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who was ſo far from being concerned at it, that he 
made a perfeR jeſt of the affair. In the interim, 
Ceſtius, having uſed his utmoſt endeavours to calm 
the paſſions of the multitude, by affuring them that 
Florus ſhould treat them with more humanity for the 


Florus ends. future, returned to Antioch. Florus at- 


vours toexcite tended Gallus on his journey as far as Cæ- 
Idas, % farea, recounting many improbable tales 
leren his vit- tO him as they travelled; but, in the mean 
lany. time, revolving in his own mind the ne- 
ceſſity of a war with the Jews, as the only method to 
prevent a rigid 1 his actions, and thereby 
remain unpuniſhed. He apprehended that, if peace 
ſhould continue, the cauſe would be brought before 
Cæſar, which might be attended with dangerous con- 
fequences ; and, that if he could but incite them to 
a revolt, the leſſer calamity might be loſt in the great- 
er: wherefore. he thought the moſt effectual method 
of conſulting his own ſafety, would be by gradually 
forcing them into a rebellion. | 

Riſe of the At this time the Greeks of Cæſarea had 
Jewiſh war. carried their cauſe againſt the Jews before 
Czſar, who had pronounced ſentence in their be- 
half; a circumſtance that was the origin of the Jewiſh 
war. This ſentence is dated in the month Artemi- 
ſius, in the ſeventeenth year of the reign of Agrippa, 
and the twelfth of Nero. 


* 


| . XII. 
An A Front offered to the FEWS. Perſidy of FLORUS. 


A Sacrifice in Mockery of the FEWS. The Books | 

. of the Law removed by them. FLORUS foments the | 
Diſſenfion. The FEWS coſtplain, but are treated | 
with Contempt. Savage Orders and ſhocking Cruelttes | 


of FLORUS. 


e appeai.. to be the natural con- 
ſequence of a tyranny, ſuch as that exerciſed | 
by Florus: but the Jews bore their inſults with pati- 
ence, andthe end was at length accompliſhed by the | 


affair of Czlarea. | 

ET Adjoining to the place which the Jews 

of the Jewsby Uſed as a ſynagogue, a certain Greek of 

the Greeks of Cæſarea had a houſe, which the Jews 
wanted to purchaſe; and frequently treat- 

ng with the owner of it, offered him more than its 

va 


ue: but he was ſo far from regarding their offers, 


| that inſtead of endeavouring to accommodate them, 
he, in mere malice, crouded a number of ſmall ſhops 
into the paſſage, which almoſt blocked it up, ſo that 
the way to the ſynagogue was barely ſufficient for a 
fingle perſon to paſs. Afﬀronted by this inſult, ſome 
Jewiſh young men, in the heat of paſſion, went to 
the workmen, and warned them to proceed at their 
ril. This order of theirs was countermanded b 

lorus, whom the Jews now, therefore, thought it 
neceſſary to ſoften by means of a bribe. - Some of 
the chief of them aſſembled on this buſineſs, among 


1} whom was one John, who farmed the ro 
and theſe contracted with Florus to brd the ba 
ing, on the receipt of eight talents. The governo 
took the money, and | roy — to give the neceſlary 
directions: but he had no ſooner received it than |} 
went from Cæſarea to Sebaſte, as if on purpoſe to — 
creaſe the diſpute; and as if he triumphed in the i, 
portunity he gave them of murdering cach other. * 
The Jewiſh ſabbath falling on the follow- 
ing day, a malicious Cæſarean placed an dee 
earthen veſſel, with a ſacrifice of birds Cabbath by 
upon it, before the door of the ſynagogue, wet fen. 
while the people were aſſembled within at * 
their devotions. This ridicule and mockery of their 
ſolemnities had ſuch an effect on the Jews, that the 
loſt all patience at the profane derifion. The princi- 
pal and more moderate men among them were for 
making an appeal to government for redreſs of the 
injury; while the young men, of warmer pafſions 
were only for verbal diſputes and blows ; nor were 
the Cæſareans leſs forward to come to an encounter. 
for the previous ſacrifice had been made on purpoſe 
to produce a. quarrel, and the event was as follows, 
It happened that Jucundus, a captain of 
horſe, who had been appointed to keep — ct 
the peace, arrived at the critical juncture; tho" inn, 
| and having given orders for the vefſe] te 
above-mentioned to be removed, he did ! 
all in his E to quell the diſturbance. The Jews 
finding that the Cæſareans were too powerful for 


Jucundus, took the books of their law, and conveyed 


| them to the province of Narbata, at the diſtance of 
about ſixty furlongs from Cæſarea. Then twelve of 
their principal people, attended by John, the farmer 
of the cuſtoms, repaired to Florus at Sebaſte, com- 
plaining of what had happened, and petitioning for 
redreſs; with a {light hint of the eight talents he had 
received. Florus inſtantly ordered them into cul. 
| tody ; and his pretence was, their having remoyed 
their law from Cæſarea. FEED 

The Jews of Jeruſalem were inexpreſ- pious, by his 
ſibly aſtoniſhed at this conduct of Florus; extravagant 
but they thought it prudent, at preſent, 9% 
not to be free in expreſſing their ſenti- Jews to out- 
ments. In the mean time Florus continu- 8. 
ed to foment the ſedition : and that he might do it 
| the more effettually, he ſent and demanded ſeven- 
| teen talents out of the treaſury, in the name, and as 
| for the ſervice of the emperor. This circumſtance 
cauſed great confuſion among the Jews, - who rau 
backwards and forwards about the temple, exclaim- 
ing as if they were diſtracted, and _— on the 
name of Czſar, demanding a deliverance from the 
inhumanities of Florus, whom they purſued with 
curſes, clamour, and every kind of inſult. One of 
them, in deriſion of the governor, carried a baſket 
on his back through the ſtreets, Degging of alms for 
the poor unfortunate Florus. Theſe re- 1 f. ces of 
flettions, however, had no other effect on his mal 24mi- 
him, than the making him more avarici- nitrates nd 

: profligacy. 

ous, and more malignant. Florus, alſo, : 
inſtead of ſuppreſling the ſedition at Cæſarea > 


| 
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Chap. XIII.) 


THE WARS OF THE JEWS. 


{rſt commencement, as it was his duty to have done, 
marched with a Body of horſe and foot to Jeruſalem, 
yhere he made the power of Rome ſubſervient only 
ihe gratification of his paſſions of revenge, pride, 
and avarice ; and he filled the minds of the people 
yhere-ever he went, with terror and apprehenſion. 
Notwithſtanding all the indignities that 
he had offered io the public, the people 
ſtill continued to pay an apparent reſpett 
to Florus, going out to meet him in his 
way, and complimenting him by thoſe 
honourable marks of eſteem which are 
cuſtomary in ſimilar caſes. While they were thus 
diſpoſed to pay him every poſſible honour on his en- 
rance into the city, Florus defeated the compliment 
by lending to them a centurion, named Capito, with 
thy horſe, to impede their journey. Capito deli- 
jered to them a meſſage to the following eftett: © In 
the name, and by the command of Florus, I am to 
irett that you return home; and to inform you that 
the man whom you have ſo freely treated, partly in a 
ſerious way, and partly in ridicule, cannot be in- 
duced to form a more favourable opinion of you for 
your falſe and complimentary ſpeeches. If you are 
rally men of courage and reſolution, as you would 
wiſh to be thought, why do you not abuſe, by ſcurri- 
lous language, that man to his face, whom you have 
been ſo tree to cenſure in his abſence ; and aſſert, by 
force of arms, that liberty for which you have cla- 
moured fo loudly ?” Daunted by this rebuke, and 
frightened by the ſudden attack of the ſoldiers, the 
terrified multitude diſperſed, without waiting to con- 
gratulate Florus, or to pay thoſe reſpetts to the ſoldi- 
ers which are uſual on ſuch occaſions. In fact, every 
man retired to his own habitation, not a little diſturb- 
ed by tne reſtleſs anxiety of his fears. 
At this time Florus reſided in the pa- 
tine the lace ; and on the following day he aſcend- 
lader; ed the tribunal, attended by the high- 
=; ad Prieſt, and the principal perſons of be 
derben City. He made many ſevere reflettions 
on the free and inſulting ſpeeches that had 
been made to his prejudice, and poſitively demanded 
that the authors of them ſhould be diſcovered, and 
delivered up; threatening, at the ſame time, that he 
would be revenged on thoſe in the place, if the guilt 
vere not ſurrendered. To this the Jews replied, 
that * The majority of their people were peaceable ; 
and with regard to thoſe who had ſpoken freely, they 
intreated pardon for them; ſince it could not be 
ſuppoſed but that, in ſuch an immenſe number, ſome 
raſh and violent men would be found. Nor was it 
poſſible clearly to diſtinguiſh the innocent from the 
guilty; fince thoſe who might have repented of what 
they had done, would not be free to acknowledge 
the fact. Wherefore they ſubmitted to the conſider- 
ation of Florus, whether the greateſt ſervice that 
could, in this caſe, be rendered to the empire of 
Rome, would not be to conſult the ſafety of the city 
and people, by keeping them firm in their allegiance 
io the emperor, They faid they would farther ad- 


Moderation of 
pe Jews, a! d 
Florus's con- 
tea p 
ange t 
yards dhe m. 


s threats re- 


— — 


viſe, in caſe matters came to extremities, that ſome 
of the criminals might be ſpared, in compaſſion to 
ſo many innocent perſons; rather than that the unof- 
tending ſhould be deſtroyed, in revenge of the in- 
ſult of the guilty few.” 

All the effect this reaſoning had on Flo- 


His barha-ous 


rus was, to increaſe his rage to ſuch a de- 
f rders, and 
gree, that he ordered the ſoldiers to the fubſequene 
r town, to pillage cruelties, par- 


ticularly to 


ou market in the up 
t the Jewiſh no- 
bles. 


place, and kill all they ſhould encoun- 
ter. The ſoldiers finding their command- 
er had given them this licenſe to plunder, 
not only executed their orders againſt thoſe places 
and people within their directions, but made equally 
free with every houſe, and deſtroyed the inhabi- 
tants without diſtinction; committing ſimilar violence 
on thoſe they found on their flight, in bye-ways and 
in ſecret places. In a word, they heſitated not to 
make booty by any means. Several of the nobility 
being ſeized and condutted to Florus, he gave or- 
ders that they ſhould be whipped and cructihed. It 
is eſtimated that ſix hundred and thirty perſons were 
ſacrificed on that day, including women and chil- 
dren; for even infants at the mothers' breaſts were 
not ſpared. This misfortune, how terrible ſoever 
in itſelf, appeared the worſe for its ſingularity; for 
before the time of Florus it was never known that 
the Jewiſh nobility were whipped and gibbetted like 
ſlaves; for the Roman dignity was held ſacred, 
though they were Jews by extraction. 
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BERENICE repairs to FERUSALEM to pay a 


Vow. She applies to FLORUS in Behalf of the 
JEWS. The Animoſity of the People againſt 


FLORUS. Fatal Effetts of has Scheme, He is 
repu.ſed in his Attempt on the Caſile, abandons his 
Deſign, and retires to CASAREA. 


Berenice in- 
tercedes for 
the Jews, but 
Florus is in- 
flexibly bent 
on plunder 
and blood- 
ſhed. 


1 having made Alexander go- 
vernor of Egypt, Agrippa Was NOW 
one to Alexandria, to pay him a viſit. 

erenice, ſiſter of Alexander, was at Je- 
ruſalem, greatly afflicted on account of 
the tumults which had ariſen, ſo that ſhe 
ſent ſome of her officers and guards to _ 
Florus, to intreat that he would reſtrain his indigna- 
tion, and ſhed no more blood. But Florus was alike 
inlenſible of the crime he had been guilty of, or of 
the honour of the mediatrix. His foul was proſ- 
tituted to the luſt of plunder, and he deſpiſed all 
other conſiderations: ſo that the ſoldiers were per- 
mitted to continue their maſſacres, notwithitanding 
the preſence of Berenice, who would certainly have 
been ſacrificed if ſhe had not eſcaped from her pa- 
lace, where ſhe had ſpent a ſleepleſs night, attended 
by her guards. She now went to Jerula- Mode 0 
lem, for the purpoſe of paying a vow to- 3 
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nice perform. God, as uſual after deliverance from ſick- 
ed her vow nels, or other imminent danger. Agree- 
„Je ulslem. ahle to cuſtom, ſhe continued in prayer 
thirty days, abſtaining from wine, and ſhaving her 
hair. It was now the fixteenth of the month Arte- 
miſius, when Berenice was in the daily courle of her 
devotion, ſtanding bare-foot before the tribunal, 
and ſoliciting Florus in behalf of the people; but 
ſhe had not met with any ſucceſs, and her pious of- 
hice was undertaken at the riſk of her life. 


The people On the following day, the people af- 
are incented ſembled in the market. place of the upper 
— town, exclanning — violently again 
fied by te thoſe who had murdered their friends on | 
high-priefts. the preceding day: but Florus was partt- | 


cularly the objett of their rage and reſentment. 


The 1 and men of eminence were ſo ap- 
prehenſive of the danger of again inciting the 
wrath of Florus, that they rent their garments, and 
oing among the people, intreated them not to talk 
f freely, for that every ill conſequence was to be 
dreaded from the vengeance of Fl 
ſions of the people now began to ſubſide; partly 
through reſpect to the mediators, and partly in the 
hope that the malice of the governor was at an end. 
This return of peace was painful to 


Contrivance 
of Flons to Florus, who began to conhder how he 
+-- aq might foment a new diſturbance. With 


this view, he ſent for the —.— and 
principal people among the Jews to attend him; and 
informed them that two companies were comin 
from Cæſarea, and if the people would go out ay 
meet them on the way, it would be deemed a ſubſtan- 
tial proof of their affedtion to the government. 
This propoſal being readily acceded to, Florus gave 
direttions to the centurions, that if the Jews, on 
their gran; ſhould treat them with civility and re- 
ſpett, they ſhould not pay the leaſt compliment in 
return: and if this behaviour ſhould be reſented, 
even in the flighteſt de: , that they ſhould im- 
mediately have recourſe to arms. 
Paaceable dil. The high-prieſts having aſſembled the 
pofitiom of Jews in the temple, ſolemnly charged 
theprietts and them to go out, meet the Romans on the 
a neat road, and yay them great reſpett, leſt 
any ill conſequences ſhould enſue. There were ſe— 
veral raſh people among them who oppoſed this mo- 
tion; and the reſt of the company, inſpired by ſen- 
timents of revenge for the late ſlaughter of their 
friends, were ready enough to coincide with them 


in opinion. At this juncture all the prieſts and Le- 


vites arrived, expoling to view the holy veſſels, and 
other precious ornaments of the temple; likewiſe 
the choiriſters, and the organiſts with their muſical 
inſtruments, all addreſſing the people, and carneſtly 
imploring them to preſerve ſacred the honour of the 
temple, which would probably be rifled by the Ro- 
mans, if they ſhould be irritated. Several of the 
high-prieſts appeared, with aſhes on their heads, 
their breaſts bare, and their garments torn; who 
firſt applied themſelves. to every perfon of emi- 
nence, ſeparately, and then addreſſed the people in 
2 


orus. The pal- ] 


— 


nn 


eneral, intreating that they would not permit 3 
flight diſagreement to encourage the proceedings of 
thoſe people who wiſhed the ruin of their country 
In what manner, (ſaid they) will the Romans he 


benefited, if you treat them with the ſame degree th 


of reſpect that you have formerly done; or hoy 
can the Jews be ſufferers by refuſing this degree of 
reſpect? On the contrary, if you treat them in an 
honourable manner, and according to the rules of 
good breeding, Florus can form no pretence for mg. 
leſting you; and, in the end, this condutt will re. 
heve your country from 'the calamities that are 
otherwiſe to be dreaded. You will likewiſe refle 
on the great diſproportion between the peaceable 
majority of the people and a few turbulent incendi. 
aries; and how probable it is that the ſmaller num. 
ber ſhould be over-ruled by the greater. 

The arguments and the authority of Tue fes 
thoſe who reaſoned, had ſuch an effect clined  - 
upon the multitude, that the moſt violent pes, bu, 
men among them were at length prevailed % e le“ 
on to liſten to the diftates of reaſon. min voidien, 
When affairs were brought into this hap fi“, 
py way, the principal people attended the uebi d. 
prieſts, and marched out to receive the firution of 
loldiers, being followed by the multitude ene. 
in a regular manner. The Jews being come near 
enough to pay their compliments, ſaluted the Ro- 
mans; but their ſalutation being received with filent 
contempt, the more violent among them began im- 
mediately to revile Florus, as the author and con- 
triver of all the calamities they had endured, 
Agrecable to the hint given them, the ſoldiers in- 
ſtantly attacked the Jeus with clubs and cudgels, to- 
tally routed them, and trampled numbers under the 
feet of their horſes. Many of them died of the 
blows they received, others were cruſhed to death 
in the crowd, or ſmothered, by ſtriving to get firlt 
out at the gate, where they only hindered each 
other; ſo that, on the whole, the ſpectacle was a 
dreadful one; many being maimegy and bruiſed in 
ſuch a manner that their bodies were ſo disfigured 
that the ſurvivors could not know their friends fo 
as to afford them a decent funeral. In a word, the 
enemy deſtroyed all within their reach; but their 
principal aim was to get between the Jews and the 
gate of Bezeth, which was a paſlage leading to the 
caſtle of Antonia and the cle, In the mean time 
Florus ſallied from the palace, with all ines ir. 
the — 3 under his command, on the pulſed, n bi 
rear of the Jews, with a view of making —_—— 
himſelf maſter of the caſtle: but the Jews. 
rallying, and making head againſt him, his deſign 
_ fruſtrated. By this time, many of the. Jews had 
taken 
which they aſſaulted the Romans with ſuch violent 
ſhowers of ſtones and darts, that, unable to make 
any reſiſtance, or preſs through the crouds of peo- 
ple in the narrow ſtreets, Florus was compelled to 
retreat to the palace, with the remainder of his 
troops. As the — apprehended Florus would re- 
turn to the attack, and make an attempt on the 7 


poſſeſſion of the houſes, from the roofs of 


— 
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44 the enterpriſe, finding his project hope- 
bs his Jeſs, and his avarice diſappointed; fer 
art 0 his principal view was to ſeize the holy 
me nd txealure. He now held a conference with 
ems the high-prieſt and the ſenate; informing 
cen ei them that he meant io quit the city, but 


has N 


would leave them ſuch a garriſon az they 
ould require. To this they anſwered, that if no 
new innovations took place, they thought one com- 
pany would ſuffice; but hoped it mi zht not be that 
company with which the people kad already quar- 
relled; for having greatly ſuffered by them, they 
vere prejudiced againſt them. Agrecable to their 
queſt, Florus ordered another company, and then 
returned to Cæſarea with the remainder of his army. 


n 


CHAP. N. 


FLORUS repreſents the TEWS to CESTIUS as the 
f Enemies of CAESAR. POLITIANUS fixed on to 
make the Inquiry. He meets, conſults AG RIPPA, 
- and ſpeaks in Favour of the FEWS. AGRIPPA 
5 refletts on the War in a religious and conſcientious 
nt * » 
n= View. He aſſuages the Tumult; but the Rage of 
n. the People is re-inflamed. 
d. 
„ S ſoon as Florus arrived at Cæſarea, 
— orgs the | he endeavoured to deviſe a new 
ce ect mode of propagating a war, which he 
„e nee communicated in a letter to Ceſtius, go- 
h WH &Czfr. vernor of Syria, in which he charged the 
ſt Jews with having revolted; but that was 
h ſo notorious a falſchood, that he himſelf was guilty 
a of the very crimes which he imputed to the Jews. 
n The queen Berenice, and the chief people of Jeru- 
d falem atted nobly on this occaſion; informing Cel- 
0 uus of the real matter of fact, and acquainting him 
euch the mode in which Florus had governed. Cel- 


tus having obtained this information, held a conſul- 
e WH (ation with his principal people on the moſt prudent 
e mode of proceeding. Some adviſed the ſending an 
* WHT iy immediately into Judæa, to puniſh the offen- 
lers, if the account proved true; but wiſhed he 
| would encourage their loyalty, if it was falſe. Ceſ- 
tins thonght it prudent previouſly to ſend a man of 
credit and addrels, to inquire into facts, and give 
him a faithful account of the ſucceſs of his inqui- 
nes. The perſon fixed on was a tribune named Po- 
ianap. litianus, who, meeting king Agrippa near 
honted io in- Jamnia, on his return from Alexandria, 
i mote informed him who, was his employer, 
Agrippa, whence he came, and his buſineſs. At 
this time, many ſenators and- perſons of 
rank, and among them ſeveral high-prieſts, attended 
1 = their duty to the king. When the firſt re- 
No. 23. 


by the way of Fort Antonia, they immediately 
aut down a gallery which communicated between 
hat fort and the temple. Florus was ſo ,mortified | 
by this circumſtance, that he abandoned 
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ſpectful compliments were paſſed, they gave a me- 
lancholy deſeription of the condition to which the 
inhumanity of Florus had reduced the Jews. Agrip- 
pa was of their opinion; but he thought it incompa- 
tible with his rank to increaſe the complaint; and 
therefore he artfully ſeemed to take part againſt the 
Jews, whoſe ſituation he nevertheleſs commiſera- 
ted: but his wiſh was to moderate, rather than in- 
flame the paſſions, ſince the leſs they appeared to 
ſufter, the ſeſs temptation would they have to ſeek 
revenge. He thought this condutt would be taken 
kindly by thoſe who had moſt to lofe, and conſe- 
quently afford the greateſt reaſon to with for peace. 

Agrippa and Politianus were met about ,...... 
lixty furlongs from Jeruſalem, by the p:whecicaliy 
people of that city, who condutted them repreſent the 
thither with every mark of reſpe&: in the — Fee 
interim, the women grievoully lamented rm. 
the loſs of their murdered huſbands; and 
all the multitude, as if infected by their ſorrow, 
burſt into tears and lamentations. Some of them 
earneſtly ſolicited Agrippa to compaſſionate their 
nation; and others intreated Politianus to go into the 
city, and ſce what havock had been there made by 
Florus. Hereupon, they took him to the market- 
place, ſhewed him the houſes in ruins, and the de- 
vaſtation that had been made. After this, through 
the intereſt of Agrippa, they prevailed on Politia- 
nus to go through the city as far as the pool of Si- 
loah, attended by one ſervant only, whereby he 
might witneſs the reſpect the Jews paid to the Ro- 
mans in authority: but they ſaid that the cruelties of 
Florus were inſupportable. 

Politianus having taken a view of the 
city, and indiſputably convinced himſelf 
of the loyal diſpoſition of the Jews, he 
aſſembled the people, and went up to the 
temple, where he made a ſpeech, in 
which he highly commended their known 
fidelity to the Romans; and then, having 
given them a variety of good counſel and advice, 
reſpetting the preſervation of public peace, he of- 
fered praiſe and thankſgiving to God, in the place 
and maimer preſcribed by law, and with all poſſible 
vencration for the rites of religion. This being 
done, he retired to Ceſtius. | 

No ſooner was Politianus gone, than 
the people in general made their addreſl- 
es to the king and the high-prieſts, ſoli- 
citing permiſhon to ſend embaſladors to 
Nero, to exhibit a complaint againſt Flo- 
rus: urging, as a reaſon for this requeſt, 
that if they ſhould remain ſupine, and not attempt to 
bring ſo violent an outrage to examination, and 
make the authors of it abide a ſevere trial, it would 
appear as if themſelyes were the criminals, and 
therefore durſt not bring the affair to a judicial de- 
termination. 

On the one hand it was evident that a 
refuſal of this liberty would be attended 
with danger to Agrippa; and on the dude me 
other, he thought it would have the ap- ! ben 
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raking offen- pearance of malice to permit, under the 
ſive meaſures : ; — {i 
ind che name of an embaſſy, fuch an immenſe 
Romans. multitude to attack their governor in an 


inveterate manner. Reflecting on the courageous 


and martial diſpoſition of the Romans, and on the 


danger of provoking the Jews to an inſurrection, 


Agrippa ſummoned an aſſembly to meet in a large 


gallery, and having placed his ſiſter Berenice in a 
chair of ſtate in the Aſmonæan palace, which over- 
looked that gallery from the upper. part of the 
town (a bridge uniting the temple with the gallery), 
__—_— the multitude in a pathetic ſpecch, which 


tended to diſſuade them from violent and ſeditious 
practices. 8 1 . c 
Th "Fi rippa and his ſiſter Berenice were 10 
ty effe of affetied, that they both wept; and the 
— violent paſſions of the multitude were 


abated: but they ſaid one to another that 
they had no complaint againſt the Romans; they 
only reſented the indignities offered them by Flo- 
rus. In anſwer to this, Agrippa ſaid, “ You have 
atted as the profeſied enemies of Rome would have 
done. You broke down the Antonian galleries, and 
reſule the tribute duc to Cæſar. Your bulinels, 
then, if you would prevent any farther complaint of 
Four condutt, is to rebuild the galleries, and pay 

the taxes: for this is neither the fort or tribunal of 
Florus.“ i 


The furivvs he paſſions of the people now ſubſid- 
zeal of te ing, they attended the king and Berenice 
Jews mode= to the temple, immediately began to re- 


build the galleries, and diſpatched officers 
and agents through the province, to collect ſuch 
duties as were yet unpaid. Theſe duties, amount- 
— * forty talents, were immediately collected and 
paid. 

The inſurretction having now, in a great 


Narr degree, ſubſided, Agrippa adviſed the 
temporary people to a patient ſubmiſſion to Florus, 


ſubmiſſion to 
*Florus, their 


till another governor ſhould be appointed 


mgeis re- in- by Cæſar. 1 again inflamed the paſ- 
famed; he is ſions of the people, who treated him with 
— the moſt — language, and pelt 
quit che city, ed him with ftones, till he was compelled 


to abandon the city. This contemptuous 
treatment had a very diſagreeable effet on the mind 
of the king, who, finding the 3 ungovernable, 
diſpatched ſeveral men of rank to Florus at Czſa- 
rea, deſiring he would chuſe collectors for the pro— 
vince among them; and Agrippa departed when he 
had diſcharged his duty. 
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The FEWS ſurpriſe MASSADA, and [lay the Garri- 
fon. The Faclion headed by ELEAZARN, The 
Quality agree to fend to AGRIPPA and FLORUS 

for Aſſuſtence, A Force fent to FERUSALEM by 
*AGRIPPA. A War commenced in the City. 
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Great Slaughter enſues. ANTONIA afſailted and 
talen. The King's Servants obtain Permiſſion, | 
depart, | 


BY this time, many of the faftious Jews Mid. 
had privately got into the Roman Þ the Jew, 
arriſon named Maſlada, where they ſurpriſed the 
oldiers, killed every one of the Romans, and in 
the room of them ſubſtituted a guard of their oy, 
people. 
About this juncture, there likewiſe hap- 
pened another commotion in the temple of Teer teat: 
2 or 
Jeruſalem. A bold and enterpriſing mats 
young man, named Eleazar (fon of Ana- None fuer, 
nias, the high-prieſt), who was at that time „de 
a military officer, urged a number of his ww en 
friends among the prieſts, that no offering | 
or ſacrifice might — accepted but from the Jewiſh 
people. This fingle circumſtance wiz the ſounda. 
tion of a war with the Romans; for, 11 conſequence 
of this requeſt of Elcazar, when the ſacrifices of 
Cæſar were preſented, according to cuſtom, to he 
offered up for the ſucceſs of the people of Rome, 
they were rejected. This new and extraordinary 
Yroceeding gave offence to the high prieſts and per- 
ons of diſtinction, who proteſted againſt it, and ear. 
neſtly recommended the continuance of fo reaſon— 
able a cuſtom as that of offering prayers for princes 
and governors. But the inlurgents were — 
for obedience to their orders, relying on the ſtrength 
of their numbers; for every one was of their fide 
who wiſhed for innovation; and they conſidered 
Eleazar, who was a man of courage and in office, 
as the head of their party. On this occaſion, the 
princes and high-prieſts, and the moſt eminent of 
the Phariſces, allembled to deliberate on 
the moſt proper mode of proceeding; 
for they apprehended that the preſent tu- 
malt in the city muſt be attended with the 
moſt fatal conſequences. Having conlulted for ſome 
time, they at length reſolved to try what could be 
done to appeaſe the paſſions of the multitude; and 
for this purpoſe aſſembled the people before the bra- 
ſen gate, on the inſide of the temple to the eaſt- 
ward. Here they repreſented to them the raſhnels 
of the enterpriſe in which they had engaged, which 
would involve their country in a ruinous war. They 
then adverted to the unreaſonable ground of the dil. 
pute, and the evident injuſtice in which it was found- 
ed: they ſaid that their anceſtors were ſo far from 
refuſing or forbidding the -oblations of {trangers 
(which they would have deemed a kind of impiety), 
that they conſidered them as, in ſome degree, a part 
of their own _ worſhip. They likewiſe mentione 
the preſents which they had from time to time made, 
which were ſtill preſerved as ornaments in the tem- 
ple, and in remembrance of thoſe who gave them. 
They repreſented that the provoking a jrjutice and 
war with the Romans would be diſgrace- danger of the 
ful, if not ruinous to Jeruſalem; ſince Prehn. 
new modes of religion would be adopted; as nothing 
c 
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EMinence., 
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and prayers to God in his holy temple. It was urged 
that this was ſuch an inhuman injunction as could 
not be excuſed in the caſe of a private perſon; but 
that it was utterly unpardonable to extend it to the 
whole people of Rome, and, eventually, excommu- 
in nicating the emperor himſelf. It was aſked what 

would be the conſequence if this contempt ſhould be 


oun telurned, and that thoſe who had refuſed others the 

liberty of offering their prayers and oblations, ſhould 
trees WY themlelves be denied the privilege of public worſhip. 
+a, It was urged that the city would be left void of diſ- 
lacti. cipline; and every ill conſequence would 1 
s. unlels they repented of all the uncharitable things 
— they had done, and made ſatisfaction, before Cæſar 


* vas appriſed of their tranſactions. 

Thus much having been advanced, ſe— 
bunter al- Veral perſons well read in the laws and 
ble = ceremonies of the Jews produced prece- 
reihe ſes dents and authorities from the practice 
of ancient times, reſpecting the point in diſpute; 
and they were unanimous in their opinion and de— 
claration, that the oblations of ſtrangers had never 
been refuſed by their anceſtors: but ie innovators, 
who wiſhed for war rather than peace, paid no atten- 
tion to their authorities; and even the Levites aban- 
doned the altar, as a war was likewiſc the firſt wiſh 


of their hearts. 


$4crifices of 


The leading 
cen apply to 
Florus and 


lace deſpiſed obedience to law, and that 
themſelves would probably be the firſt to 
be cenſured by the Romans, conſulted 
together, and agreed to ſend deputies to 
Florus and Agrippa, to repreſent their conduct in 
ts true light. Simon, fon of Ananias, was the prin- 
cipal of the deputies to Florus; and Saul, Antipas, 
f and Coltobarus, the chief of thoſe who went to 
Agrippa; Coſtobarus being a relation of that king. 
e They were commiſſioned to ſolicit forces to be ſent 
e to Jeruſalem, to put a ſpeedy end to the rebellion. 
l This news was highly agrecable to Florus, whoſe 
diſpoſition led him to inflame the war, how ruinous 
ſoever the conſequence might be to himſelf or others. 
This was evidently evinced by his delay in giving 
] an anſwer to the deputies, on purpoſe to afford the 
ö rebels an opportunity of augmenting their forces. 
n the contrary, Agrippa conſulted only 
oops to je- the general es! / fn being willing to do 
_ all in his power to ſave both parties; the 
offenders and the offended; and by this means to 
lecure Jeruſalem in the poſſeſſion of the Jews, and 
bind the Jews in ſubjeQtion to the Romans. But as 
his own intereſt was likewiſe at ſtake in this general 
confuſion of affairs, he diſpatched two thouſand 
auxiliary horſe, with Darius at their head, and hav- 
Ing Philip, the fon of Joachim, alſo for a general. 
The people ſent on this expedition were inhabitants 
of Auranitis, Trachonitis, and Batanza. 


Agrippa tor 
reliet, 


Agrippa ſends 


Hoody Kkir- 
miſhes in the people, and thoſe in general who were 
fy essen diſpoſed for peace, received theſe depu- 
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|; could be imported by the interdiftion of every 
{rt of people, except Jews, from offering oblations | 


The people of rank, finding the popu- | 


The high-prieſts, with the princes of the 
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ties into the upper town; the inſurgents . _ 

being already in poſſeſſion of the lower ny 
town and the temple. A ſkirmiſh with darts and 
ſtones now commenced, and then the combatants on 
both ſides made uſe of their bows and arrows, with 
which they galled each other inceſſantly; and occa- 
ſionally they made fallies and excurſions un each 
other, and frequently fought hand to hand. The in- 
lurgents made attacks in the moſt deſperate manner: 
but the royal forces appeared to have a ſupetior 
knowledge of the military art. The principal opera- 
tion they had in view was to compel the ſacrilegious 
faction to abandon the temple; while, on the con- 
trary, Eleazar and his adherents laboured with * 
zeal to get the upper town into their poſſeſſion. The 
conteſt — without intermiſſion, for ſeven 
days, in all which time, though there was great 
{laughter on both ſides, not even the leaſt ſhadow, of 
advantagewas obtained by either. 5 177 


At this period a feſtival * Tye kilg's 
which is named X ylonhoria, and acquires routed 
that denomination from the cuſtom of dhe fediv- 

, ous, whe quit 
carrying wood to the temple, to keep the the upper * 
fire throughout the year. Advantage win, Jay al 

in s 4 


was taken of this circumſtance to exclude 
the inſurgents from their worſhip: but corus, 
while a number of the Jews were engaged 


in this office, the Sicarii (a band of murderers, ſo cal- 


led from their cuſtom of carrying their daggers pri- 
vately) broke in upon theſe people, and unproved 
the advantage they had gained to ſuch a degree, that 
the royal troops, equally overcome by ſuperior 
numbers, and more determined reſolution, were ob- 
liged to abandon the upper town; of which immedi- 
ate poſſeſſion was taken by the rebels. After this 
exploit they broke into the houſe of Ananias, the 
high-prieſt, and reduced to aſhes the palaces of 
Agrippa and Berenice. This being done, they re- 
ſolved, in the next place, to ſet fire to the offices of 
record, and conſume both them and all their con- 
tents; thinking that if they deprived the people of 
fortune of thoſe papers which might prove their 
riches, they ſhould bring over to their intereſt! the 
whole body of debtors and beggars; and by that 
means change the quarrel into a dire& war between 
the rich and the poor, under pretence of afferti 
the liberties of the people. In fact, the perſons who 
had the care and ſecurity of the public records, were 
ſo terrified as to abandon their truſt, each man ſeek- 
ing his own ſecurity in flight; on which both offices 
and records were burnt to aſhes. This fatal ftroke 
being given to the credit and ſafety of the city, the 
inſurgents began to conſider the proſecution of the 
war as the principal objett worthy their attention. 
While things were in this unhappy ſtate he mint 
of confuſion and diſorder, the high-prieſts | mt&crere 
and many of the nobihty were comp n 
to fly for their lives, and ſeek for ſafety in vaults 
and other fecret places; while others got into the up 
per palace, among the royal troops, bolting the door 
after * and making the paſſage ſecure. from 


allault; and of this er were Anamas, the high. 
prieſt, 
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Fand his brother Hezekias, and the deputies who 
had been ſent from Agrippa. 

Aion ken The victory being thus obtained, the 
ard burnt by inſurgents ſeemed to be contented, for 
he jaſurgenis. that day, with the miſchief they had done; 
andpauſed-a'while, to reflect on what was paſt: but 
on the following day, which was the fifteenth of the 
month of Lous, they made an attack on the caltle of 
Antonia, which refiſted no longer than two days, 
and was then carried by aflault; on which the rebels 
burnt.the caſtle, and put all the garriſon to the ſword. 
They now. proceeded to the palace, in which the 
troops of Agrippa had taken — ras having di- 
vided their force into four bodies, they made an at- 
tempt to undermine the walls; while thoſe within 
were under the neceſſity of remaining inactive, as 
their ſtrength was inſufficient for them to ſally forth 
with hope of ſucceſs. In the mean time the aflailants 
continued their operations; and ſeveral of them 
periſhed under the walls of the caſtle, among whom 
were ſome of the Sicarii. The operations were 
continued night and day without intermiſſion, the al- 
ſailants hoping to ſtarve the beſieged into a compli— 
ance; and the latter, by a conſtant and vigilant at- 
tendance to their defence, flattering themſelves that 
the inſurgents would be fatigued with the attack, and 
abandon the enterpriſc. 

Among the rebels was a man named 


Account of . 

Manahem, Manahem, the ſon of Judas, of Galilee : 

7 xa pay he was a perſon of great cunning, and 
an artful orator. He was the ſame perſon 


who formerly refletted on the Jews under Cyrenius, 
far acknowledging themſelves as ſubject to the Ro- 
mans, and at the ſame time profeſhng to worſhip 
only one God. Now Manahem had formed a —_ 
on the arſenal of Herod, at Maſſada; on which he 
induced ſeveral men of quality to join him, and tak- 
ing them with him, he ſeized the place by force; and 
then arming a number of low vagabond fellows, whom 
he found'there, he took them with him as his guard, 
and marching to Jeruſaler. ntered that city like a 
etty fovereign. When he arrived there, he put 
imſelf at the head of the inſurgents, and iſſued out 
his orders for beſieging the palace in form. 
His artful de- The ns were principally in want 
vice fruſtrated Of machines; for they found it impracti— 
cable to work at the foot of the wall, while they 
were annoved by an enemy directly over their heads. 
Hereupon they —— to break the ground at a con- 
ſiderable diſtance from the caſtle, and having carried 
on a covered way to the foundation of one of the 
towers, they ſupported its weight as they worked, by 
ſeveral props of timber. This being done, they re- 
treated, having firſt ſet fire to the props, hich be- 
ing.conſumed, the turret fell to the ground. Now 
the royal troops, having been appriſed of what was 
going forward, had run up a wall behind the turret, 
to ſupport the reſt of the building. The aſſailants 
had reckoned their work almoſt complete; but when 
one of the towers only fell, the diſcovery of what 
had been done cauſed an aſtoniſhment and confuſion 
among them that js not to be deſcribed, 
3 11 3 
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Notwithſtanding the ſucceſs of this 
counter- ſcheme, the royaliſts who were feste ag. 
in the palace, ſent a meſſage to Manahem, Adept. 
and the other chiefs of the oppoſition, requeſtin 
that they might have leave to depart: which re ueſ} 
was immediately complied with, as far as it related 
to the king's people, and others who were of the 
lame religion; who accordingly departed without lol, 
of time. 

The Romans who were leſt behind 
were quite diſpirited by this circum- 
ſtance; for they found themſelves unable 
to cope with the ſuperior number of the 
enemy; thought it inconſiſtent with their 
character to ſubmit to treat with rebels; and dreaded 
the hazard they ſhould run, when expoſed to the 
mercy of men totally deſtitute of all faith and ho. 
nour. Reduced to this extremity, they abandoned 
the place as not being defenſible, and retired with 
all expedition to the royal forts of Hippon, Phaſae 
and Mariamne. No ſooner did the foldiers hegin bs 
quit the place, than the rebels under the command 
of Manahem broke in, murdered every e a 
perſon they could ſeize on; and ſtripped rt 2 
the places of all the valuable furniture; d dea ban 
and concluded the outrage by ſetting fire * . 
to the camp. It was on the ſixth day of the month 
Gorpiæus that this circumſtance took place. 


kin: 
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CHAP. XVI. 


ANANTAS and HEZERKITAH put to Death. The 
Vanity of MANAHEM. He is put to Death. ME. 
TILIUS, a ROMAN General, capitulates with 
ELEAZAR on Terms. The Treaty ratified on 
Oath, and the Articles ſigned. ELEAZAR's horrid 
Perfidy, and its fatal Conſequences. 


NANIAS, the high-prieſt, and his 


. The Sicarii 

brother Hezekiah, were found toge- murder Ana- 

ther, on the day ſucceeding the above- wer, 7 
ZEexK1an, 


mentioned events, in one of the vaults 
adjoining to the court, where they had ſecreted them- 
lelves; and being brought forth, they were both put 
to death by a band of the Sicarii, The rebels now 
placed ſtrong guards about the forts, ſo that it was im- 
poſſible for any of the ſoldiers to effett their eſcape. 

The ſucceſs which had attended the ran- 


. The pride, 
ſack of the fortified places, added to the —2 
death of Ananias, the high-prieſt, gave Niuabem te- 
Manahem ſo advantageous an opinion of monſtraed 
again * 


his own importance, that he grew moſt in- a 
ſufferably vain, ſuppoſed himſelf an oracle in all 
affairs of government, and became more inſupport- 
able and inhuman than any other tyrant exif ing. 
The inſolence of his behaviour became the ſubjett 
of converſation between Eleazar and a number of 
his ſele& friends, among whom one of them ſpoke 


to the following purport: * Any man who has once 
f aſſumed 
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aſumed courage to aſlert his liberty againſt the ty- 
unny of the Romans, ought to blu 
tetraying that liberty again to any private man. 
We ought particularly to deſpiſe the thought of ſub- 
mitting to ſuch a maſter as Manahem, who, if his 
wanton cruelties had not diſqualiſied him for govern- 
ment, would have been abſolutely incapacitated by 
the meannels of his extraction. If there ſhould be 
n unavoidable neceſſity of advancing one man 
zbore his companions, Manahem is certainly the 
ft man that ſhould be thought of.” _ 

WIE When they had converſed together till 
He is aflauft- . 2 - 4 
An e tem- they had formed their reſolutions and in- 
be, agzed = flamed their paſſions, they loſt no time in 
inn"; repairing to the temple, where they found 
un, by Ele-. Manahem at his devotions, dreſſed in roy- 
path. al robes, with all the pomp of a prince, 
attended by a train, and having armed guards for his 
totection. While he was thus enjoying himſelf in 
all the pride of his newly-aſſumed dignity, ſome of 
the people who had accompanied Eleazar made a 
ſudden and violent aſſault on his perſon. Hereupon 
the pcople began to pelt him with ſtones, convinced 
that if he was deſtroyed, things would go on in their 
proper channel. For ſome little time aſter the firſt 
attack, his guards made a faint ſhew of reſiſtance; 
but when they ſaw that the people in general were 
his enemies, every man of them ſought his own ſafe- 
ty by a ſpeedy flight. The adherents of Eleazar de- 
ſtroyed as many as they could get into their cuſtody, 
and purſued the reſt till they effected their eſcape. 
Some few of them retired in a private manner to 
Mallada, among whom was Eleazar, the fon of 
Jarus, who was nearly related to Manahem, and 
lived to exercile a tyrannical government in that 
place afterwards. With — to Manahem, he 
was apprehended in a place named Ophlas, where he 
was ſculking about for ſhelter; and being dragged 
from his lurking place, he was firſt expoſed to the 
public view, and then put to death with circumſtances 
of r torture. His aſſiſtants, and thoſe who 
atted by his immediate direction, were treated in the 
lame manner; among whom was Abſalom, who had 
been a principal fomenter of the ſedition. 


ne tao fac- They who were in the oppoſition to 
nope Manahem found themſelves ſupported by 


the people in general, who (as hath been 
heretofore obſerved) thought that this would be a 
ready method to the bringing about of an accommo- 
dation: whereas, in fact, one faction was but attin 

as an oppoſite to the other, ſince the opponents o 
Manahem, whoſe view was to eſtabliſh themſelves, 
did not conſider that they were erecting a new ty- 
ranny on the ruins of the old. The people in gene- 
ral were at this time extremely ſolicitous with thoſe 


perſons who had the direttion of the faction, not to 


att with ſuch ſeverity towards the Romans, but ra- 

ther to raiſe the ſiege, ang permit them to depart; 

but the more this matter was urged on the one fide, 

the more obſtinately it was refuſed on the other. 

The Roman general, Metilius, and they who accom- 

any him, having exerted themſelves to the utmoſt 
No. 24. 


at the idea of 


of their power for the defence of the place, and-be- 
ing now reduced to the greateſt extrethity, propoſed 
terms of capitulation to Eleazar, and offered to de- 
liver up the place, together with every thing con- 


tained in it, on the ſingle condition that cheir lives 


might be ſpared. . | 

Theſe terms were too moderate to be rin be. 
rejetted; whereupon Goriah the ſon of NS 
Nicodemus, Ananias the ſon of Sadda- Roman gene- 
ca, and Judas the ſon of Jonathas, were “ 
fixed on as commiſſioners to ratify the he violates by 
treaty on oath, and give validity to the CI 
articles, by ſigning and ſealing. No ay. 
ſooner were the formalities ended, and 
the agreement properly ratified, than Metilius, full 
confiding in the honour of his opponent, drew o 
his ſoldiers, while they were under arms, equally 
without interruption, and without ſuſpicion of any : 
but no ſooner, in conformity to the agreement that 
had been made, had the ſoldiers delivered up their 
{words and ſhields, than the troops of Eleazar broke 
in upon them, ſeized them, and moſt inhumanly 
murdered them; the latter neither ſupplicating for 
their lives, nor making any reſiſtance; only reflett- 
ing on their barbarous foes by the pronunciation of 
the words -aths and articles, Metilius alone was mean 
enough to ſolicit his life, which was at length grant- 
ed to his earneſt prayers, on the condition of his 
ſolemnly promiſing to turn Jew, and ſubmit to the 
ceremony of circumciſion. The above-mentioned 
aſſaſſination of the Romans took place on the ſab- 
bath-day, which was deemed a great aggravation of 
the crime; ſince, on that day, all —— whatſo- 
ever, even the moſt facred, is totally forbidden to 
the Jews, by their law. 

The Roman power, however, was very ge 10 
little injured by this atrocious outrage, the deftruc- 
ſince the loſs of the troops that were thus tion of the 
deſtroyed was inconſiderable, proportion- E 2 
ed to the vaſt armies of which they were ces crimes, 
poſſeſſed : but this circumſtance was an feem w call 
evident prelude to the deſtruction of the [coftica. 
Jews; for an inevitable war was actually ea. 
in view, and that founded on a good 
cauſe: the city, which had taken the principal ſhare 
in the diſpute, was ſo corrupted by perfidy and re- 
bellion, that, admitting it might eſcape the vengeance 
of the Romans, it was not reaſonable to ſuppoſe but 


that it muſt fall a ſacrifice to divine juſtice. The 


face of affairs was now more mournful, melancholy, 
and deſponding, than it had been at any former pe- 
riod: they who were innocent dreaded to ſhare the 
fate of the guilty, and feared that they ſhould be 
made anſwerable for the crimes they had not com- 


mitted. 
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A Slaughter of Twenty Thouſand JEWS at CAESA- 
REA. The miſerable Situation of SYRIA. 2 
_- * © "Mew 
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Men of SCYTHOPOLIS deſtroy Thirteen Thouſand 
FEWS. The Exploits of STMON, Son of SAUL, 
@ Man of remarkable Courage and Strength. 


IVINE Providence ſo direQted af- 
£0,000 Jews fairs, that on the very day, and at 
at Czlarez. the ſame hour of the above-recited maſſa- 
cre, there was a ſlaughter of the Jews at Cæſarea, in 
which above twenty thouſand perſons fell a ſacrifice, 
not a fingle Jew in the town being left alive. With 
regard to the few who ſought to eſcape by flight, Flo- 
rus took care to have them apprehended, and ſent 
them to the gallies in chains. The whole nation of 
the Jews became outrageous, on occaſion of this 
horrid ſlaughter, and dividing themſelves into drf- 
tint bodies, diſperſed into diſterent quarters. They 
frit laid waſte a number of villages of Sy- 


Ma#acre of 


Dreadful ra- „ . . 
vages of the ria, and then deſtroyed ſeveral] of the ad- 
Jews in Sy- jacent cities, among which were Philadel- 


ria. phia, Gibonitis, Gerafſſa, Pella, and Scy- 


thopolis. This being done, they made their attacks 
on Gadara, Hippon, and Gaulonitis, procceding 
from thence to Ptolcmais, Gaba, Cæſarca, and the 
Tyrian Cedaſa, ſome of which places they burnt, and 
levelled others with the ground. In the next place, 
they attacked Sehaſte and Aſkalon, which furrcnder- 
ed without oppoſition. When they had effectually 
reduced theſe places, and laid them in ruins, they 
deſtroyed Anthedon and Gaza, and continuing their 
ravages, laid waſte a number of villages on the fron- 
tiers, putting to death as many of the inhabitants as 
they could get into their cuſtody. 

On the other hand, the Syrians wreak- 


The 8 rians 
deftroy great Ed their vengeance on all the Jews they 
eg va of could find in country places, whom they 


put to the ſword; and extended the per- 
ſecution againſt the inhabitants of the ſeveral cities. 
This was done not only from motives of policy, in 
the weakening of a det ined enemy, but from 
thoſe of revenge on an ient animoſity. At this 
time, the condition of Syria was far more deplorable 
than language can deſcribe; ſince, in fatt, there 
were in every city two armies; nor was any ſafety to 
Se expected for the one, but in the deſtruttion of 
the other. The whole day was ſpent in ſpilling of 
blood, and, on the advance of the night, the fears 
of the parties were worſe than the reality. The Sy- 
rians aſſerted, that they meant only to deſtroy the 
Jews; but there being a number of people whom 
they only ſuſpetted to be of the Jewiſh faith, they 
knew not how to att with regard to them: they were 
aſraid to leave them unpunithed, leſt they ſhould be 
Jews, and yet thought that the deſtroying them on 
ſurmiſe only would have me appearance of cruelty. 
Baneful ef- At this period, many perſons who had 
Qs of - been heretofore diſtinguiſhed by their be- 
2 nevolence, became of ſavage and cruel 


diſpoſitions, from the mere luſt of gain; for thoſe 


they killed they plundered, and the booty was al- 
lowed them as a reward of their courage; that man 
being accounted moſt valiant who obtained moſt pil- 
lage; for in this caſe, the terms victory and robbery 
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were confounded. It was a dreadful ſpeQtacle to he. 


— — 


hold the Rreets filled with the bodies of men, wo 
men, and children, who had been murdered, rid. 
ped, and left, not only unburied, but uncovere] 

ut ſtill more melancholy events were yet to take 
place. 

To this period the N had only made 
war on {trangers; but when they ap- 
proached the confines of Scythopolis, 
they found the Jews themſelves of that 
diflrict to be their enemies; fo much had the latter 
preferred the conſideration of their own intereſt to 
that of their king and country: the Jews of Seytho. 
polis having attually combined with the inhabitants 
of that place againſt their own countrymen. But 
the Scythopohtans were ſuſpicious of the good faith 
of their new allies, who had entered into the agree. 
ment with an eagerneſs for which they could not ac. 
count. They reflected what might be the conſe. 
quence, if theſe people ſhould unite againſt them 
with the other Jews, ſurpriſe the town by night, and 
then aſſert that what they had done aroſe from the 
neceſſity of their ſituation, or was in revenge of their 
own ſufferings. On this occaſion, the citizens pro- 
poled to the Jews of their conſederacy, that if they 
were willing to give a proof of their integrity, and 
love of juſtice towards ſtrangers, they would for 
the preſent, withdraw with their families, into a 
grove adjacent to the town. The Jews complied 
with this requiſition, and every thing remained in 
_ at Scythopolis during the two following days; 

ut on the third night, intelligence being 
brought of the defenceleſs fituation of 
the Jews; that ſome of them were afleep, 
others in carcleſs poftures, and all of 
thera off their guard; the people of Scy- 
thopolis attacked them unawares, deſtroyed them all 
to the number of thirteen thouſand; and depant- 
ed, having tirſt ſcized every thing of value in the 
camp. 

Having thus given a general account 


The infatua. 

tel Jer ue. 
mies to each 

other. 


1 3-000 Jews 
t eacherouſly 
un by the 
Sc / thopoli- 


tan 3. 


of this tranſaction, it will be proper par— —— 
ticularly to mention the death of Simon, $91, «ho 
the ſon of Saul. who fell a ſacrifice on b deftrozed 
the occaſion. He was a man of a diſtin. Mmm 


wards leu 


guiſhed family, and very remarkable for 
him elf. 


the ſtrength of his body, and the firmneſs 
of his mind; and theſe advantages he had 
made uſe of in behalf of the Scythopolitans, to the 
injury of his own countrymen. The Jews living in 
the neighbourhood of Scythopolis were almoſt daily 
the objects of his vengeance; and he would often 
ut whole troops to the rout, for his courage was 
uch that an army ſeemed combined in his perſon. 
But at length his crimes were punithed by an ade- 
quate vengeance. Obſerving how the Jews in the 
grove were ſurrounded by the people of Scythopo- 
lis, who plied them inceſſantly with arrows an 
darts, Simon drew his ſword,” and without offering 
to attack any one (which, indeed, would have bcen 
a fruitleſs — amidſt ſuch a multitude), he ad- 


dreſſed the Scythopolitans, and, with many lamen- 
tations, 
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ations, ſpoke to 1 purpoſe: © Behold 
me an inſtance of juſt puniſhment for the evils I 

ve done, in ſeeking to obtain your conhdence 
ind ellcem, by facrificing ſo many of my unhappy 
countrymen. Why ſhou d I have expected a great- 
degree Of faith from ſtrangers than from my own 
fads and fellow-citizens? My death is now ap- 
aching; and it would ill become the man no 
bs boaſted of his honour to fall by the hands of the 
encmy. He ought rather to ſacrifice himiclf: this 
vill be the puniſhment I have juitly merited, and 
conüttent with the heroic character I have affumed, 
I {hall not be (aid that I have put it in the power of 
an chem tO triumph Over me in my calamity, and 
gory in my deſtruction.” Having laid thus much, 
te caſt his eyes, in which were an equal mixture of 
nge and tenderneſs, on his ancient parents, his 
vie, his children, and all his family, who now fur- 
rounded him. Having gazed awhile, as in luſpenſe 
how to atl, he ſeized his father by the hair, and 
lacing his foot on him, {tabbed him through the 
Pay: then approaching his mother, who appeared 
viling to become a devoted lacrifice, he killed her 
ally: he next advanced to his wike and ſons, on 
whom he likewiſe did execution, while they ſeemed 
rather to meet than avoid that weapon, which, by 
putting a ſpeedy end to their lives, would prevent 
their * lacrificed by the enemy. Having thus 
pat all his relations to death, he laid their bodies 
one on another, and then ſtanding upon the de— 
ceaſed, he extended his right hand, that he might 
be generally noticed, and then plunged the ford 
into his body. If we reflett on the ſtrength and 
courage of this extraordinary young man, we ſhall 
be teinpted to lament his fate: but when we conhder 
how faithful be was to ſtrangers, and how ſeverely 
inhuman to thoſe of his own nation, it mutt be ac- 
knowledged that his fate was fuch as he had well de- 


ſerved, 


CHAP. XVIII. 


The TEWS meſjacred in ſeveral other Places. Se- 
maty Men, fent by the Province of BATANAA, 
to ſalicit for a Garriſon, are intercepted and ſlain by 
1 Pariy ſent by VARUS, who is removed from lus 

p Government by AGRIPP A. The Rebels get Poſſeſ- 

fron of the Caſtle of CY PROS. 


1 

y 

n Futh ct | HE example of the maſſacre at Scy- 
u1Mncy * 8 

$ f.ughter and thopolis had ſpirited up the people 

x olanities of in ſeveral other places, where allo the 
I Jews were maſſacred. In Aſkalon two 


thouſand five hundred fell a ſacrifice; in Ptolemais 
. wo thouſand; and many of them were put to death 
| at Tyre, where, likewile, ſeveral were impriſoned. 
All thoſe who were moſt attive at Hippon and Ga- 
| dara were deſtroyed, and the reſt thrown into priſon. 
In other towns, where they were either dreaded or 


hated, they were treated with ſimilar ſeverity; but 
the Jewiſh inhabitants of Antioch, Sidon, and A- 
pamia, remained in the peaceable enjoyment o 
their lives and hberties. It is doubtful whether this 
lenity aroſe from an apprehenſion that they were too 
weak to be dreaded, or from a generous view to 
{pare a _ of people who did not appear to har- 
bour any finiſter deſign againſt the ſtate; but, in 
fait, this latter idea ſeems to have the beſt founda- 
tron. Thoſe Jews who chole to remain with the 
Geraſenes were permitted ſo to do; and thoſe who 
declined ſtaying were ſafely condutted to the bor- 
ders of the country. 

At this period, a ſingular and unprece- 
dented misfortune attended the Jews in 
the kingdom of Agrippa. This prince, 
having reſolved to make a viſit to Ceſtius 
Gallus, at Antioch, commiſſioned a friend 
of his, named Varus, who was related to 
king Sohemus, to tranſatt the public af- 
fairs in his abſence. It happened at this 
juncture that ſeventy perſons of the pro- 
vince of Batanæa, diſtinguiſhed by their 
rank and wiſdom, were ſent to requeſt 
the favour of a garriſon, with a view that they might 
be enabled to ſuppreſs any tumult or commotion, if 
ſuch circumſtance ſhould ariſe. Varus, being in- 
formed of this circumſtance, ſent out a party of the 
king's troops to deſtroy them on their approach; 
which he was raſh enough to do, not only without 
the knowledge, but, as it afterwards appeared, 


Varus, the 
viceroy of 
Agrippa, Mur. 
ders leventy 
reſpet᷑table 
[ewiſh depu- 
ties, and 

co v mitscther 
enormities, 
for which A- 
grippa de- 
prives him 

of his trutt. 


greatly _ the opinion of Agrippa. Varus was 


ſtimulated by an excels of avarice to this infamous 
outrage on his countrymen; and having thus begun 
his depredations, he procceded to debauch the man- 
ners of the whole kingdom, by all poffible degrees 
of vice and tvranny. When Agrippa came after- 
wards to be informed of the depredations that had 
been made by Varus, he was unwilling to put him to 
death, on account of his regard to Fade but 
he gave orders that he ſhould be immediately de- 
prived of his government. 

In the interim, the poſſeſſion of the 
caſtle of Cypros, on the frontiers of Je- 
rico, was obtained by the rebels, who 
deſtroyed the place, aſter firſt putting the and 
garriſon to the ſword. About the ſame 
period, the Romans of Machæras were | 
treated with by another large body of the 
Jews, for the ſurrender of their garriſon; and they 
accordingly agreed to the terms on which it ſhould 
be given up, thinking it was better to yield it by ca- 
pitulation, than to be driven out of it by force. 


The ſeditious 
take the cita- 
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C HAP. XIX. 


A violent Conteſt in ALEXANDRIA between the 
FEWS and GREEKS. Tuo Roman Legions, and 


Five Thouſand LIBYANS commuſſ.oned to deſtroy at 
Plea- 
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Pleaſure. Fifty Thouſand FEWS killed on the 
Spot, and the reſt ſpared on Submiſſion. 


* ROM the TW of Alexander the 


Favours for- 


met ly confer- Great the natives of Alexandria were 
red ou the very averſe to the Jews reſiding in that 
Jews by Alez- city. That commander, in conſideration 
- Cztars. of the ſervices they had done him againſt 


| the Egyptians, had granted them the free- 
dom of the city, and beſtowed on them all thoſe pri- 
vileges of citizens which were poſſeſſed by the 
Greeks. The ſucceſſors of Alexander continued 
theſe privileges to them, and allotted them a particu- 
lar quarter of the town for their own reſidence, 
where they lived in a great degree ſeparate from all 
other people; and they were likewiſe indulged with 
the favour of bearing the name of Macedonians. In 
rocels of time, when the Romans came into poſtel- 
Lon of Egypt, Cæſar and his ſucceſlors continued 
to the Jews their former privileges; but there was a 
perpetual diſagreement between the Jews and 
Greeks; and although either party was indiſcrimi— 
nately puniſhed for miſbchaviour, this ſerved only to 
inflame the rage that rankled in their breaſts. 
At this time, the general ſtate of the 


Tumult at | 
Alexandria country was extremely confuſed; but the 
—_ diſorder at Alexandria was greater than 
1 at any other place. The Greeks havin 


aſſembled together, on the ſubjett of diſ- 
atching embaſſadors to Nero, on a matter of im- 
portance, a number of Jews and Greeks ruſhed to- 
gether into the amphitheatre. Hereupon the Greeks 
called out, that the Jews were enemies and ſpies; and 
had no ſooner ſpoken thoſe words than they immedi— 
ately attacked them, when all of them made their 
eſcape but three, whom they ſeized, and dragged 
them away, with an intention of burning them alive. 
The whole body of the Jews, inflamed by this cir- 
cumſtance, fled to their ie, and began the attack 
by throwing ſtones at the reeks; after which the 
ran to the amphitheatre with flambeaux in their 
hands, threatening to burn the building and all that 
were in it: and this would have been certainly done, 
if Tiberius Alexander, the governor of the city, had 
not found means to allay the ferment of their rage. 
This he did not effect by any violent methods; but 
engaged ſome of the Jews who were held in the 
greateſt eſtimation, to uſe all poſſible arguments to 
reduce the people to realon; to adviſe them to mo- 


derate meaſures, and caution them _— provok- 


ing the reſentment of the Roman ſoldiers. In the 
mean time, many of the Jews ridiculed this interpo— 
ſition of their friends, and made ſarcaſtic remarks 
on Tiberius for ſending them on ſuch an errand. 

Tiberius, finding that the tumult could 


Tiberius gives . N 

full commiſ= not be ſuppreſſed without miſchief, com- 
- fon tothe miſſioned two Roman legions, which were 

ſoldiery to h . . * 

deroy te _ At that time in the city, and five thouſand 


Jew at plea== Lybian ſoldiers, who happened to arrive 
. at the critical juncture, to bear down on 
the inſurgents. They were commanded not only to 


3 


deſtroy all. who oppoſed them, but likewiſe to ſeiz, 
their goods, plunder their houſes, and ſet them on 
fire. Theſe orders were no ſooner iſſued than ih, 
troops marched to a quarter of the town named Del. 
ta (where the Jews had then aſſembled in great num 
bers), and exccuted their orders with the ſtricteſt 
attention to military ſeverity. Thoſe among the 
Jews who were beſt armed were placed in the front 
and for ſome time they made a valiant reſiſtance: 
but when the ranks were once broken they were 
ſoon routed and cut to pieces; and upon the whole 0 
the victory had a moſt bloody appearance. Never! 
did death and deſtruction aſſume a greater variety h 
of forms: all ages and both ſexes fell a ſacrifice tu ® 
hre and ſword; the whole place ſtreamed with blood, lh 


and plunder prevailcd in every part. No leſs thay Wl ” 
fifty — dead bodies lay at once rpith des. 0 
on the ſpot, and the reſt of the Jews fand Jew, e 
would have been reduced to a fimilar n. ' 


ſituation, if they had not ſubmitted to beg their . 
lives. Thus ſituated, Alexander gave orders tg 
the foldiers to ſtop their depredations; which were 
immediately complied with, through a ſtrict re. 


gard to military diſcipline: but, on this occaſion, 
the animoſity of the Alexandrians was ſuch, that it | 
was with difficulty they were prevented from inlult- 
ing the bodies of the — | . 
„„ 1 
I 


GAS AS 


CESTIUS, on his March to PTOLEMAIS, is re. 
imforced by the Country Troops. He ts Joined by 
AGRIPPA. The Deſertion, pillaging, and burn- 
ing of ZEBULON. The Return of CESTIUS to 
PTOLEMAIS. The JEM deſtroy near Two 
Thoujand of the SYRIANS. CESTUUS proceed; 
from PTOLEMAIS to CASAREA. The Inha- 
bitants of FOPPA deſtroyed without Diſtintlion, 


NESTIUS, remarking the antipathy in 
which the Jews were every-where fecution of 
held, took advantage of this circumſtance the war 
to proſecute .the war with vigour. On pos by Cel 
this occaſion, he afſembled his troops, "an 
and marched towards Ptolemais; taking forces of 4- 
with him the whole twelfth legion, which 6k“ 
he commanded at Antioch; two thouſand ſelett men 
from the other legions, and four diviſions of horle, 
excluſive of the royal auxiliaries; and theſe laſt 
conſiſted of two thouſand horſe, and three thouſand 
foot, belonging to Antiochus, all armed with bows 
and arrows; one thouſand horſe, and three thou- 
ſand foot, of the troops of king Agrippa; and a 
body of king Sohemus's troops, conſiſting of four 
thouſand men, about a thir * of which were 
horſe, and the reſt foot, and the greater number 
of them archers. As Ceſtius continued his march 
towards Ptolemais, the country people flocked to 
him as he paſſed, It is not to be ſuppoſed br 
c 


Vięorous pro- 


tius, and the 


c I 


— — 
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ſoldiers were equal in ſkill to his own; but 
. antipathy to the Jews, and their zeal in the 


ſeize 
N 0 
1 the 
Del 


um judgment and experience. 


Ceſtius was aſſiſted by Agrippa both 


del — with ſoldiers and inſtructions; and bein 

the thus provided, the general proceeded, 

ont, Bl wb) © with part of his army, towards Zebulon 

= - (otherwiſe called Andron), the moſt de- 
e 


ſenſible city of Galilee, and by which Judæa is di- 


— vided from Ptolemais. On his arrival at the place, 
"IO ze found that it was amply ſtored with provifions 
I of all kinds, but not a ſingle perſon was viſible in 
io de town, all the inhabitants having fled to the 
od, mountains: on which he gave his ſoldiers permiſ- 


lan 


Us 
5 


fon to plunder the city. The general was aſtoniſh- 
ed at the. beauty and elegance of the buildings, 
which bore a great reſemblance to thoſe of Tyre, 
Sidon, and Berytus : yet, notwithſtanding his a- 
mazement, he cauſed them to be burnt, and level- 
Jed with the ground. This being done, he proceed- 
ed to ravage the adjacent country, laying waſte 
where-ever he came. When he had made all poſſi- 
ble depredations, and burnt the adjacent villages, 


Ptolemais. On this occaſion, the Syrians were fo 
Nie Jexskitt intent on the obtaining of plunder, that 
wo Syri= they could not prevail on themſelves to 
* retire in time; but many of them re- 
mained behind: and, on the retreat of Ceſtius, 


and deſtroyed near two thouſand of them. 

Ceſlius proceeded from Ptolemais to Cæſarea, 
whence he diſpatched a diviſion of his army to Jop- 
pa, with directions that, if they could get an ealy 
oſſeſſion of the place, they ſhould preſerve it; 
but if they found that the inhabitants made prepa- 
ration to defend it, in that caſe they ſhould wait for 
the arrival of the reſt of the army. However, 
the Romans attacked- the place both by 


ayer land and ſea, and became maſters of it 

by the K- with very little difficulty: for the inhabi- 
2 eo a. ants were fo far ſrom being able to · reſiſt 

um lain, the attack, that they had not even an op- 


portunity of making their eſcape; but 
all of them, men, women, and children, maſters 
and ſervants, were indiſcriminately put to the 


ſword; the number of perſons ſlain being reckoned !' 


at eight thouſand four hundred; and the city was 
190 pore and reduced to aſhes. A body of Roman 
orſe made ſimilar deſtruction in the toparchy of 
Narbatane, not far from Cæſarea, where they ra- 
vaged the country, killed great numbers of the in- 
'* cafe took poſſeſſion of their effects, and burnt 
| their cities to the ground. f 

Gallus fone The twelfth legion was now ſent into 
mo Galilee, Galilee by Ceſtius, under the command of 
achtete. Ceſennius Gallus, and as many other 


* e ﬀrwm 


troops were ſent in their aid as were deem 


ed ſufficient for the reduction of that province. The 
ſtrongeſt city in this country was Sepphoris, the gates 
of 2 were immediately opened to the command- 
No. 24. | 


ly compenſated for what they wanted in 
3 er ? | Galilee, and is directly oppoſite to Sepphoris. While 
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er, and the other towns copied the example of Sep- p 
phoris. The mfurgents and difaffefted people re- 
tired to the mountain of Afamon, which croffes 


| they were thus ſituated, Gallus approached them; 


{ but as *. 


as they were able to maintain the higher 


ground, they were more than a match for the Ro- 


mans, about two hundred of whom they killed in the 
attack; but at length the Romans, making a com- 


he left them in that ſituation, and then returned to 


paſs, ſo as to att on equal terms, the oppoſite part 
was ſoon put to the rout; fince the men, being ill- 
armed, were unable to withſtand the affault, and the 
fugitives were ſoon cut to pieces by the horſe. Some 
few of them ſaved their lives by hiding in erags of the 
rock; but above two thouſand of them were ſlain on 
this occaſion. — 
By this time Gallus being convinced R. aifodges 
that there was no farther neceſſity for his the Jewsfrom 
attendance in Galilee, retired with his AP which 
- plunders, 
troops to Cæſarea; and Ceſtius departed andafterwards 
with his army to Antipatris ; where, when d4cftroys. 
he arrived, he was informed that a great number of 
Jews had got into the tower of Aphec, whither he 
lent a number of his troops to rout them. The Jews 
finding themſelves totally unable to ſuſtain the ſhock, 
abandoned the place to the Romans, who firſt ſtri 


1 ped it of every thing of value, then ſet fire to all the 


| villages in its neighbourhood, and departed as 


the Jews taking courage, fell on theſe plunderers, 


ſoon 
as they were deſtroyed. | 
From Antipatris, Ceſtius proceeded to 
dda, where he found no more than 
hfty men, all the reſt of them having gone + 
to Jeruſalem, on occaſion of the feaſt of 
tabernacles. Theſe fifty Ceſtius cauſed to be deftroy- 
ed, ſet fire to the town, and then proceeded, by the 
way of Bethoron, to a place named Gabaoh, about 
fifty furlongs from Jeruſalem, where he encamped. 
onvinced of the exceſſive dangers of the war, 
the Jews abandoned their former ſcruples with-re- 
ard to their ſacred days,, and applied themſelves 
rittlyto their arms. Imagining that their at 
force was now ſufficient to cope with the beers as. Bs 
Romans, they made a deſperate ſally on ous fallyon 
the ſabbath-day, regardleſs of their anci- or gre ome 
ent prejudices, and, with a furious uproar, gearoy ſeveral 
attacked their enemies, The rage which hundreds, 
on this occaſion inflamed them ſo as to — 
induce them to forget their duty, was ad- 
vantageous to them in the execution of the projected 
enterprize: for, on the firſt charge, they put the 
front of the Romans into great diſorder, and pene- 
trated ſo far into the main body of the army, that if 
a body of foot had not yet remained entirely unbro- 
ken, and a party of horſe. arrived to their relief in 
this critical juncture, it is probable that Ceſtius and 
all muſt have been cut to pieces. On this occaſion 
four hundred of the Roman cavalry were ſlain, and 
one hundred and fifteen of the infantry; while 
the Jews there fell no more on the ſpot than two and 
twenty men. Thoſe who were moſt eminently diſtin- 
uiſhed in this action were Monobaſus and Cene- 
* two relations of Monobaſus, king of the Adia- 
6B | benians: 


* 
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benians; and the valour of theſe chieftains was well 
ſeconded by Niger of Peræa, and Silas the Baby- 


lonian, the laſt of whom had gone over to take part 


with the. Jews, after having been formerly in the ſer— 


vice of king Agrippa. 


The Jews re- , Ihe main body of the Jews now retreat- 
treat; anda ing in good order, went back into the city; 
pare fall up*n and in the mean time the Romans retiring 

= towards Bethoron, they were followed by 


Romans, and a * 
ſeiae their ca- Gioras, the ſon of Simon, who deſtroyed 


carriages, and a quantity of baggage, which he found 
in the courſe of his purſuit, and which he conveyed 
to Jeruſalem. Ceſtius remained in the field three 
days after this action, during all which time a party 
of the Jews was ſtationed on the adjacent hills to 
watch his movements; and it is probable that the 
Jews would have attacked the Romans, if they had 
offered to depart during that period. 


. XXI. 


ARPA propoſes an Alliance with the ROMANS. 


. PHOBUS killed, and BORCAUS wounded by the 
People. The EH purſued to the Walls of FE- 
RUSALEM by CESTIUS, who advances to the 
City with his whole Army. The Walls defended by 
the FEWS, the ROMANS repulſed, and the Siege 
abandoned. The miſerable Situation of the RO- 
MANS, and unhappy Condition of CESTIUS, He 
males his Eſcape by a Stratagem. 


nn A GRIPPA obſerving that the Jews 
geavours to made their appearance in amazing 
bringaboutan numbers on the hills, and on every ele- 
">< vated fituation in the neighbourhood, did 
: not think that en the Romans them- 
ſelves were ſafe within the reach of an enemy ſo 
powerful; wherefore he came to a reſolution to try 
if fair words might not obtain him ſome advantage, 
flatterin himſelf that the oppoling parties might be 
reaſoned into a better opinion of each other than 
they at preſent held; or, at leaſt, that if he ſhould 
not be able to bring them to terms of perfect friend- 
Mip, he might abate ſomething of their enmity by 

promoting a change of opinion on either fide. 
a Impreſſed with theſe ſentiments, Agrip- 
friendstotreaa Pa diſpatched two of his friends and offi- 
with the Jew cers, named Borcæus and Phœbus, men 
of unſullied honour and reputation, to offer his op- 
ents a league of alliance with the Romans, and 
ull pardon and indemnity for all that was paſt, 
on ihe ſingle condition that they ſhould henceforth 
entertain new ſentiments, and immediately lay down 

their arms. 
One of them This propoſal was no ſooner made, than 
killed, andthe the leaders of the oppoſition, eee 
other wound- that the people in general might entertain 
ton? © © thoughts of going over to the party of A- 
grippa, in hopes of the promiled pardon, 
2 
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ſeveral of them, and ſeized a number of 
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reſolved on the immediate deſtruftion of the embaſ. 
ſadors. Phoebus they killed without permitting him 
to ſay a word in his juſtification ; but Borcæus made 
his eſcape, after being wounded. The atrocious 
wickedneſs of this action ſo incenſed the-multitude 
that ey purſued the offenders with clubs and ſtones, 
and in this manner they drove them into the town. 

In conſequence of this diſturbance A- ,.. 
grippa was furniſhed with the faireſt op- — 
portunity imaginable of making his attack be Jens 
on the faction; and hereupon he advanced de 
towards them with his whole army; at- a 
tacked and routed them, and purſued them even to 
the walls of Jeruſalem. This being done, he retired 
to a place named Scopus, at the diſtance of about 
ſeven furlongs from the city, where he pitched his 
camp, and remained three days and nights, without 
E to make any attack upon the city, flatter. 
ing himſelf with the expettation that the people 
would be induced to change their ſentiments. In 
this interim he did nothing but fend into the adjacent 
country for a ſupply of corn, and other * 

On the following day, which was the Cann . 
thirtieth of the month Hyperberetæus, vanceso [erus 
Ceſtius advanced with his whole army, in falemwithhis 
a regular manner, to the borders of the u. 
city, where the people in general were fo terrified 
by the fattion, that they were afraid to take any ſtep 
of conſequence; while the principal promoters of 
the ſedition were ſo alarmed by the conduct and dif. 
cipline of the Romans on their march, that they re- 
tired from the extremities of the city, and took re- 
fuge in the temple. Ceſtius proceeded by the way 
of Bezetha, and as he paſſed forwards burnt Cœno—- 
polis, and a place which was denominated the wood- 
market. Hence he advanced to the upper town, and 

itched his camp at a ſmall diſtance from the palace. 
it, at this critical juncture, he had made r ie M 
a vigorous attack, he might, with the favourable op- 

reateſt eaſe, have made himſelf maſter of priviy of 
the place, and put a period to the war: fie 
but he was diverted from this purpoſe by 
the mediation of two generals named Tyrannus and 
Priſcus, and ſeveral other officers, with the prevail- 
5 5. pI of ſome of Florus's money : and this 
unhappy proceeding was the occaſion of the preſent 
misfortunes of the 1 and the ſource of many ot 
their future calamities. 

When affairs were in this ſituation, Ananus, the 
ſon of Jonathas, and ſeveral other men of diſtinction 
among the Jews, called aloud to Ceſtius, making an 
offer to open the gates to him: but either through 
difidence or fear, he was ſo long in. conſidering 
whether he ſhould comply with the offer, that the 
intention was lifcorered, and the people compelled 
Ananus and his companions to retreat from the walls 
of the city, and retire to their houſes for protection. 

After this the Jews, with a view to de- The pans 
fend the walls of the city, repaired to the are repulictin 
different turrets, and, for five ſucceſhve 2 1 
days, defended them againſt all the efforts 
of the Romans, though they urged: the attack with 
the utmoſt impetuoſity. Ceſtius, on the ſixth Gas 

ma 


Chap. XXI.) 
* 

a made an aſſault on the north fide of the temple, 
him vith a ſelett force choſen from his troops and bow- 
ade WW nen; but he was received with ſuch a violent ſhower 
lous of ſhot and ſtones from the porch and galleries, 
ide, hat the Romans were not only repeatedly compelled 
nes, retire from the ſeverity of the charge, but finally 
n. obliged to abandon the enterprize. Hav- 

Method of ſe , 5 . 
at. "He he ing been thus repulſed, the Romans had, 
ous WY pours at length, recourſe to the following fin- 


0 lar invention. Thoſe in front placing their buck- 
. C againſt the wall, and covering their heads 
and ſhoulders with them, they who ſtood next cloſed 
their bucklers to the former, till the whole body was 
covered, and made the appearance of a tortoiſe : 
the bucklers being thus conjoined, were proof againſt 
all the darts and arrows of the enemy; ſo that the 
Romans could now ſap and undermine the walls 
vithout being expoſed to danger; and the firſt thing 
they now did was to attempt ſetting fire to 
werpto the gates of the temple. This circum- 
ko lle gates ſtance amazed and terrified the faction to 
ſuch a degree, that ny conſidered themſelves as 
ruined; and many of them abſolutely abandoned 
the town: nor were the honeſt party leſs elevated 
with joy, than the rebels depreſſed by deſpair. The 
people now demanded that — — might be opened 
to Ceſtius, whom they conſidered in the light of 
2 friend and preſerver. Matters having proceeded 
thus far, the general had nothing more to have done, 
but / have maintained the ſiege for a very little time 
longer, and the town muſt have fubmitted : but the 
rovidence of God would not permit a war which 
fad been undertaken with ſo little provocation to 
end in ſuch a manner: for Ceſtius, with- 
out conſidering the good diſpoſition of 
ie the people in general in the town, or re- 
ber »ithout flecting on the deſpair into which the re- 
ll cauſe. hels were thrown, as if he had been infa- 
tuated, drew off his men all at once, and, contrary 
to all common ſenſe and reaſon, abandoned the ſiege, 
at the time when his proſpetts were better than they 


The Romans 


lep. d-ut 
tond ct of 
Cettius in 


1 had been at any former period. The revolters were 
. ſo much encouraged by this unexpected departure of 
Ceſtius, that they attacked him in the rear, and 


deſtroyed a number both of his cavalry and infantry. 
Ti Hs On the firſt night he took up his reſidence 
nal him ia in a camp which he had fortified at a place 
his r.. named Scopus; and on the following day 
he continued his march, but was cloſely purſued by 
the enemy, who annoyed him as he went, and de- 
froved a conſiderable number of his troops. A 
trench, with palliſadoes on both fides of the way, 
having been — up by the Romans, the Jews an- 
— them exceedingly with their darts and arrows 
during their march acroſs the paſſage, while the Ro- 
mans did not offer to revenge this inſult, nor even 
to look back in the face of their enemies. This was 
partly in conſideration of their being unable to ſe- 
cure their flanks, as their numbers were very conſi- 
derable, and partly in the apprehenſion that the or- 
der of their march might be broken, as they were 
themſclves burthened with very heavy arms, and 
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thoſe of the Jews were remarkably light, ſo that they 
were enabled to make excurſions and ſurpriſes with- 
out any difficulty. On the whole this was Ts Romans 
a very diſaſtrous attack to the Romans, uta m a & 
and not attended with any loſs on the part 8racefulcheck 
of the Jews. In fad, the roads were covered with 
dead and wounded bodies in this retreat. Great 
numbers of the common ſoldiers were flain; and 
among thoſe of ſuperior rank were Priſcus, com- 
mander of the ſixth legion; a tribune, named Lon- 
ginus; and Emilius Jucundus, a diſtinguiſhed officer 
of horſe. The Romans likewiſe loſt great part of 
their baggage ; but at length the — at Cabaoh, 
where they had — on a former occaſion. 
Ceſtius was now greatly diſtreſſed how Cegius, in 

to att; and, during two days, employed great perplex« 
his thoughts on his next operation. On u 
the third day he found that the Jews were — 
ſo greatly increaſed in numbers, that the ess, by killing 
whole face of the country was covered * Ae. 
with them. He was now ſenſible that danger, as well 
as hindrance of time, had ariſen from his delay; 
and that as his enemies {till increaſed in number, 
more danger would ariſe from a farther delay. 
Hereupon he iſſued orders that the army ſhould be 
eaſed of all their incumbrances, that they might 
march with the greatgr expedition: he likewiſe di- 
rected that all the mules, aſſes, and other beaſts of 
burden, ſhould be killed, except only as many as: 


might be neceſſary to carry ſuch weapons and ma- 


chines as would, probably, be hereafter wanted: 
and this was done hkewiſe * motives of policy, to 
prevent their coming into poſſeſſion of the enemy, 
and being employed to his diſadvantage. This was 
the ſituation of the army during its approach towards 
Bethoron, Ceſtius marching at their head. While 
the troops continued in the open country Mie 

they did not receive the leaſt interruption coadition of: 

from the Jews; but as they advanced into the Romans 

hollow ways and defiles, the enemy char. ain #4 

ed them in front and rear, to ſeparate y 

ome diviſions of them from the reſt of the army, 
and force them farther into the valley: and in the 
interim the Jews diſcharged ſhot on the heads of the 
Romans, from the rocks and craggs. While the in- 
fantry were thus diſtreſſed, and in doubt how they 
ſhould att, the ſituation of the cavalry was ſtill more 
deplorable; for it was impoſhble for them to advance 
againſt the Jews in the mountains, or ſecure them- 
ſelves in the vallies: nor could the order of. the 
troops be maintained amidit ſuch a ſhower of arrows 


as deſcended. on them. Many periſhed by falling 


from precipices, and 57 other accidents: in fact, 
they were in ſuch a diſtreſsful ſituation, that they 
could neither fight nor fly. Reduced to this ſhocking 
extremity, the Romans gave vent to their paſſion by 
tears, groans, and lamentations; while, on the other 
hand, the Jews made the rocks and vallies. reſound 
with their tranſports of joy, triumph, and exultation. . 
In fact, ſuch was the ſituation of affairs, that if day- 
light had continued ſome time longer, the whole 
army of Ceſtius muſt: have been cut to pieces; hut 

the 
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the Romans with difficulty crept to Bethoron, under 
cover of the night; all the paſſes near which place 
were immediately ſecured by the Jews, to prevent 


the retreat of their adverſaries. 


Stratagem de- 
viſed by Ceſ- 
tius to effect 
his eſcape. 


his eſcape. 


Ceſtius finding in what a diſagrecable 
manner he was ſurrounded. and that it 
would be impoſſible to retreat within ſight 
of the enemy, deviſed a ſcheme to favour 

Having ſtationed near four hundred of 


his moſt gallant troops on the tops of the houſes, he 


ordered that they 


ould act the part of centinels, 


calling as loud as they were able to the watches and 

uards, as if the army was ſtill in its encampment. 
While this plan was going forward Ceſtius collected 
his troops, and, during the night, marched to the 


diſtance of about thirty furlongs. 


In the morning, 


when the Jews came to find that the place had been 

deſerted by the main body of the army during the 

night, 2 were ſo enraged that they immediately 
e 


attacked the four hundre 


Romans who had atted as 


centinels, flew every one of them, and then inſtantly 
marched in purſuit of Ceſtius: but his troops having 
obtained a whole night's march on them, and pro- 


ceeding 


with the utmoſt rapidity on the following 


day, it was not poſhble to overtake them. Such 
were the hurry and confuſion in which the Romans 
had fled, that they dropt in the road all their ſlings, 
machines, and other inſtruments for battery and at- 


tack and theſe being ſeized by the purſuers, they 


afterwards made uſe of them againſt the Romans. 


The Jews 


The Jews purſued their enemies as far as 


carry the Ro- Antipatris: but finding it in vain to con- 


man engines 
to jerulſalem, 
and exult on 
their ſucceſs. 


the engines, 


inconſiderable. 


eighty — 44 and foi. thouſand infantry. 
ac 


event took p 


tinue the chace, they carefully preſerved 
ſtripped the dead, collected 
all the boety they could, and then return- 
ed towards Jeruſalem, ſinging ſongs of triumph for 
o important a victory, obtained with a lofs perfectly 
In this conteſt there fell, of the 
Romans and their aus! ies, three — 

is 
e in the twelfth year of the reign 
of Nero, and on the eighth day of the month Dius. 


CR AT XXII. 


CEST fends an Account of his Misfortune to 
' NERO, and attributes the Fault to FLOXUS, The 

People of DAMASCUS confederate to deſtroy the 
MATTHIAS, 
Governor of the TWO GALILEES. He chuſes a 
Council of Seventy, builds Walls round the defenſible 


FEWS. JOSEPH, the Son of 


Cities, and adopts the Roman Mode of Diſcipline. 


FTER the above-mentioned misfor- 
tune had happened to Ceſtius, the 
-trom Jeruſa= principal of the Jews in Jeruſalem aban- 
bom. ' doned the city, as a place devoted to de- 
ſtabarus and Saul, 


Many of the 


Jews retire 


Atruftion. The two brothers, 
with Philip the ſon of Jacimus, who had former] 


been general to Agrippa, privately withdrew to Ceſ- 


5. - 


: 
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tius; but Antipas, who was impriſoned wit 

in the palace, diſdaining to — his lafety * liche 
received his death from the hands of the faction 
The mode of his execution will be hereafter related. 
At this period Ceſtius commiſſioned Saul and his af. 
lociates to repair to Nero, in Achaia, with a recital of 
his miſcarriage, the whole of which he attributed tg 
the bad conduct of Florus. Ceſtius proceeded in 
this manner, by my of diretting on the head 9 
another, the ſtorm which might otherwiſe have fallen 
on himſelf. 

Intelligence of this defeat had no ſooner 
arrived at Damaſcus, than the inhabitants 
of that place combined to deſtroy all the 
Jews reſident there; which they thought 
they might eaſily effett, if they could meet with 
them in a body at the baths, or any other public 
place : but they were in fear leſt their wives, moſt of 
whom were Jews, ſhould get intelligence of this in- 
tention. The inhabitants, however, ſeized a proper 
opportunity, when the Jews were fo aſſembled, ina 
confined place, and unarmed ; and, in the {pace of 
an hour, cut the throats of ten thouſand ot them, 
almoſt without oppoſition. 

By this time the Jews who had obtained 
ſo complete a conqueſt over Ceſtius were 
returned to Jeruſalem ; and uſed every 
means to bring over to their intereſt as 
many of the Romans as they poſſibly could. On 
this occaſion they held a meeting in the temple for 
the elettion of officers for the management of the 
war: and they made Joſeph, the ſon of Gorion, and 
Ananas, the high-prieſt, governors in civil affairs, 
and to ſuperintend the city; particularly defiring 
that they would pay a proper attention to the re edi 
cation of the walls. With regard to 
Eleazar, the fon of Simon, though he 
was poſſeſſed of an immenſe booty which di e 
had been taken from the Romans, and 2 — 
had obtained a large ſunt of money from ber. 
Ceſtius, excluſive of a vaſt public treaſure which he 
had appropriated to his own uſe; yet they did not 
think proper to confer any honour or employment 
on him, as they deemed him a man of a haughty 
and tyrannical diſpoſition ; and thought thoſe who 
aſſociated with him were rather — than friends 
and companions. But Elcazar was not prevented 
= this from ingratiating himſelf into the affections 
of the — which by means of complailance, 
money, and popular management, he did ſo effettu- 
ally, that they thought him the moſt proper man to 
att as governor. 

The people now ſent Jeſus, the ſon of 


Ten thouſand 
Jews flrugter, 
ed at Damaſ. 
cus. 


The faQtious 
Jews appoint 


civil and mii. 
tary officers 


Fle zar, 


though at firſt 


ommanders 
Sapphas, one of the high-prieſts, and Elea- — 
zar, the fon of the new high-prieſt, as — 


commanders into Idumæa: directing that 
their orders ſhould be ſtrictly obeyed by Niger, the 
reſent governor of that province. This Niger was 
ikewiſe denominated Peraites, becaufe he came from 
beyond Jordan. 
imilar care was likewiſe taken by the people with 


regard to the other governments. To Jericho * 
en 
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ſent Joſeph, the ſon of Simon; Manaſſes went be. 
ond the river, and John, the Eſſene, was diſpatched 
i} Thamna. To theſe governments were added 
Lydda, Joppa, and Emmaus, which were to be held 
2s toparchies. The government of Gophnitis and 
ſoephus, the Acrabatene was given to John, the ſon of 
der of this Ananias, and that of the Two Galilees to 
orys mate — the ſon of Matthias, to whom was 

ikewiſe ſubmitted the government of Ga- 


the Two Ca- 


Lees, mala, the ſtrongeſt place in the country. 
— Each of theſe governors diſcharged 
anlad. his truſt with pleaſure, and managed with 


eat prudence. With regard to Joſephus, as ſoon 
0 he arrived in Galilee, he ſought to ingratiate him- 
ſelf into the affections of the people, as an intereſt 
which would amply atone for any trivial errors he 
might fall into. He alſo reflected that the admitting 

rfons of rank to a ſhare in the government was 
the ready way to make them his friends; and that 
the moſt effettual method of obliging the people at 
large, would be the employing ſuch of the natives 
a5 were popular in all public buſineſs. The method 
He chules a — took was as follows: he ſelected 
uacil of ſe- à council of ſeventy from among the oldeſt 
9 and wiſeſt men of the nation. To this 
council he deputed the government of Galilee, re- 
training them in a few particulars only. Theſe 
ſeventy judges were diſtributed, ſeven in each city, 
and impowered to hear and determine all common af- 
fairs, agreeable to a plan which was preſcribedtothem: 
but the determining in capital caſes, and matters of 
great conſequence, Joſephus reſerved to himſelt. 

The council of ſeventy thus diſpoſed 
of, and domeſtic affairs regulated, Joſe- 
elbe phus began to conſider how moſt effettu- 
_ ally to ſecure himſelf from foreign attacks. 
He had no kind of doubt but that the Romans would 
make irruptions into Galilee, and therefore immedi- 
ately cauſed walls to be built round the defenſible 
cities, viz. Jotapata, Berſabee, Selamis, Pereccho, 
Japha and Sigoh, Tarichza and Tiberias, and alſo 
the mountain called Itabyr. In the lower Galilee he 
fortified the caves near the lake of Geneſareth; in 
the upper Galilee, Petra, of the Achabarians; Seph, 
Jamnith and Mero; with Seleucir, Soganes and Ga- 
mala, in Gaulanitis. But the Sepphontes, who were 
a rich people, and naturally of a martial turn, were 
permitted to build their own walls. Giſchala was 
walled in by Joſephus's command, by John, the fon 
of Levi. All the reſt of the caſtles were fortified by 
Joſephus's immediate aid and direttion. 
His wiſe plan . Having obtained upwards of one hun- 
of policy and dred thouſand men in Galilee, he ſupplied 
Gſciphne. them with old arms which he had colletted 
in various places. He next reflected on the amazing 
power of the Romans, and what it was that con- 
tributed to render thoſe people ſo invincible; and 
he was of opinion that it was owing to their ſtrict diſ- 
He adopts the CIPline and regular obedience. As it was 
milarydiſci- not in his power at preſent to diſcipline 
pine of the his people as he wiſhed, he determined to 

ſecure their obedience in the beſt manner 


He provides 
for the lecu- 
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he could; and for this purpoſe he thought the Ro- 
man method of multiplying officers would be effec- 
tual, dividing and ſubdividing offices of command be- 
neath each other; and this method he adopted. He 
appointed officers over tens, hundreds, and thou- 
ſands, all of them ſtill ſubject to the ſuperior com- 
mand of others. He cauſed his forces to be inſtrułt- 
ed to underſtand fignals; to know the points of war 


— —— — —— —— 


by the ſound of trumpet; yang. an alarm, a 


charge, or a retreat, by the different ſounds ; to 
comprehend the mode of fighting, and the form of 
battle; the method of — and retreat; and how 
to ſecond the diſtreſſed, and relieve thoſe that might 
be fatigued, He inſtructed them in the virtues of 
fortitude, to ſuſtain mental or bodily diſtreſs, ad- 
moniſhing them to ſhew themſelves equally proof 
againſt trouble and danger. He made uſe of the 
Roman diſcipline in all his warlike inſtructions, as 
what might produce an equal force of authority and 
example. He told his ſoldiers, that if their wiſh was 
to obtain his good opinion of their obedience in 
time of war, it would become them previouſly to 
decline every att of unlawful violence ; to avoid all 
fraud, pilfering, and robbery : that they ſhould be 
ſtrictly juſt in their dealings with every one; and 
not think that what aroſe from the defraud of another, 
could 2 any advantage to themſelves. Is 
it poſſible (ſaid he) for a war againſt the rights of con- 
ſcience to proſper, when it is evident that both God 
and man muſt be our profeſſed enemies?” In this 
manner did Joſephus continue to admoniſh and in- 
{trutt his people, till he had formed an army agree- 
able to his own wiſh. He was now at the An account of 
head of ſixty thouſand infantry, two hun- tbe army of 
dred and fifty cavalry, 1 hundred Je 
ſelett men for his body guard, excluſive of four 
thouſand five hundred mercenaries, on whom he 
placed the utmoſt rehance. The expence of theſe 
men to the country was not conſiderable; for all of 
them, except the mercenaries, were ſupported: by 
cities. Theſe cities, while one half of the men were 
engaged in the wars, employed the other half to 
provide neceſſaries for their aſſociates; ſo that the 


men were mutual aſſiſtants to each other, as thoſe 
who were in arms ſerved to protect thoſe who pro- 


vided for them. 


C HAP. XXIII 


The Revolt of TIBERIAS, which is recovered by a 
ſingular Device, executed by FC 
unarmed Men. CLITUS blamed for the whole 
Procedure, and ſentenced to cut off one of his own 
Hands. | 


HE citizens of Tiberias having re- Revole of the 

volted, and acknqwledging Agrippa Tiberians, 
for their king, invited him to come and take poſſeſ. 
ſion of the city. The time of appointment arrived ; 
but Agrippa did not make his appearance; and ſome 
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Roman cavaliers only coming, the inhabitants aban- 
doned the intereſt of Joſephus. Information of this 
circumſtance arriving at Tarichæa, at a time when 
Joſephus had ſent his troops on a foraging party, he 
was at a loſs how to att; for he was afraid to venture 
alone amidſt the whole number of deſerters, nor did 
he dare to truſt himſelf in the town, leſt the king's 
ſoldiers ſhould ſurpriſe him; beſides, as their ſab- 
bath would fall on the following day, no public 
buſineſs could be tranſacted. | 
Jeſephus*s de- ' Joſephus had now no other mode of 
vice fer reco- Conſulting his ſecurity, but by an artful 
verlas che city; deception of the revolters, and on this 
occaſion he planned a ſcheme which ſucceeded as he 
could have wiſhed. He gave directions that the 
gates of Tarichæa ſhould be ſhut and guarded, to 
prevent the Tiberians receiving any information of 
What was going forward. This being done, he or- 
dered all the 1 on the lake, amounting to two 
hundred and thirty, to be aſſembled, and that cach 
boat ſhould be manned by four perſons. Thus pro- 
vided, the veſlels ſailed early in the morning to- 
wards Tiberias: and when they were come ſo near 
the place that the people therein might eaſily judge 
of the number of the fleet, without diſtinguiſhing 
how many men were on board, he commanded that 
all the veſſels ſhould be brought to an anchor, and 
remain in their preſent ſtation ; while himſelf, at- 
tended only by ſeven of his guards, and all of them 
unarmed, rowed up. almoſt cloſe to the town. At 
this juncture there were numbers of men on the 
walls, venting exclamations againſt him after their ac- 
cuſtomed manner : but when they beheld him in the 
ſituation above deſcribed, they had no doubt but that 
all the ſhips they beheld were filled with ſoldiers. Ter- 
The cove Tied by this idea, they immediately threw 
fobmi, as down their arms, and behaving in the moſt 
ſerrender the ſubmiſſive manner imaginable, humbly in- 
* treated him to havc mercy on a wretched 
city and people. Joſeph: aid a proper attention 
to what they ſaid, and then adde led them to the 
following purpoſe : “ Is it not enough that you are 
engaged in a war with the Romans, but you mult ſeek, 
at the ſame time, the injury of each other, by the de- 
vaſtations of civil war? What your enemies wiſhed 
to befal you ſeems to be accompliſhed ; and you are 
now anxious to deſtroy even him who has been your 
reſerver. Do you not bluſh to engage thoſe walls 
which I cauſed to be erected for your defence to my 
deſtruttion? Yet this crime, aggravated as it is, {hall 
not prevent my inclination to pardon all your palt 
faults, nor my engaging in a ſincere and laſting friend- 
ſhip with you, provided you will agree to ſend ſuch 
. deputies as I may approve to requeſt the favour.” 
Hereupon the citizens commilhoned ten of their 
principal people to wait on Joſephus on this buſine!s ; 
and theſe he immediately directed to be put on board 
a fiſhing veſſel, and conducted to a little diſtance 
from the ſhore. In the next place he demanded |:fty 
of the principal ſenators to be delivered to him, as a 
farther ſecurity for the performance of conditions; 
and thus proceeded, with one pretence after another, 


mee 


till he had all the ſenate in his hands, and of the 
whole number of inhabitants about fix thouſand 
Theſe were ſent in boats to Tarichza, and there de. 
tained priſoners. xt 

The people in general now exclaimed FR 
againſt Clitus, laid that he was the princi- —_— 
pal promoter of the tumult, and requeſted chief author 
that pans guy: would make an example of 1 
him, and accept his puniſhment as an tweu cg. 
atonement for what had happened. Joſe- bis hands, 
phus was unwilling to take away any man's life; but 
on the requeſt of the peopes, directed Levi, one of 
his guards, to cut off both the hands of Clitus. The 
ſoldier was afraid to execute this ſentence amid 
ſuch a number of enemies, which ſo enraged Joſe. 
_ that he was on the point of going on ſhore to 

e himſelf the executioner. This coming to the 
knowledge of Clitus, he applied to Joſephus, re- 
queſting that one hand only might ſuffice ; which 
Jolephus complied with, on condition that he ſhould 
cut off his own hand : whereupon Clitus drawing 
his ſword, chopped off his left hand with his right: 
ſuch was the influence Joſephus had over theſe peo- 

le. Thus was Tiberias recovered by Joſephus and 
even ſoldiers only, with a number of boats almoſt 
unmanned. 

A few days after this Sepphoris and g 
other cities revolted; on which Joſephus Gn 
gave permiſſion to his foldiers to plunder volt, and te 
Sepphoris and Giſchala : but, on the pe- ies. 
tition of the inhabitants, he gave orders that all 
which could be recovered ould be reſtored ; for it 
was his wiſh to puniſh and oblige them at the ſame 
time. 

During theſe tranſactions, all was peace- 5 

. n e inhabj. 
able in Galilee: but the people of Jeru- rn fend. 
ſalem were no ſooner at peace with each pen prepare 
other, than they concerted the means of. 
freſh contentions with the Romans. The high-prieſt 
Ananias, and other men of rank who were enemies 
to the Romans, hurried the rebuilding the walls, the 
procuring military machinesand weapons, with darts, 
arrows, &c. while every hand was engaged in mar- 
tial preparations, and the youth trained to the exer- 
ciſe of arms. Affairs were now in great confuſion : 


moderate and thoughtful men wept at the ſuppoſed 


approach of public calamities. The melancholy 
proſpett afflicted every one of a peaceable diſpoſition, 
while the incendiaries triumphed in the general con- 
fuſion. In a word, the city bore a moſt diſmal a- 
pett, even before the Romans approacked it. At 
this time, Simon, the ſon of Gioras, headed g. e, wm. 
a band of free-booters, who ſubſiſted on mitted by 
their plunder in the toparchy of Acraba- ien. 
tane, where they not only pillaged the houſes of all 
the men of eminence ; but likewiſe made perſonal 
attacks on them, aſſaulting them with cudgels, and 
treating them more 1gnominiouſly than flaves : thus 


- exerciling their tyranny in the moſt open manner. 


Simon proceeded in this way, till Ananus and the 
magiſtrates ſent troops, which compelled him and 


his ſmall party to take refuge among the thieves 
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of Maſſada; and with them he continued till the de- 
truftion of Ananus and ſome other of his enemies. 
His ravages in Idumza and its neighbourhood were 
uch, and his bloody outrages ſo enormous, that the 
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overnment was obliged to garriſon even the vil- 


ages, for the protection of the country. Thus were 


affairs ſituated in Judæa at that period. 


8 


CHA EL 


4 proerful Army raifed by VESPASTAN and TI- 
TUS. The FEWS proceed towards ASCALON, 
end ſuffer a Defeat. Eight Thouſand FEWS {lam 
in ſecond Engagement. 


HE emperor, on receiving intel- 

ligence of the defeat of Ceſtius in 

Judæa. was thrown into the moſt 
terrible conſternation; but he diſſembled his alarm, 
oltentatiouſly aſſerting, that it was to the miſcondutt 
of his general, and not to their own valour, that the 
Jews were indebted for victory; for he imagined 
tha: it would be derogatory to the ſovereign ſtate of 
the ?oman empire, and to his ſuperiority to other 
prince, to betray a concern at the common occur- 
rence» life. During this contention between hjs 
ear and 218 pride, he induſtrioully ſought for a man 
qualified co aſſume the important taſk of chaſtifing 
the revolted Jews, preſerving the eaſt in tranquillity, 
and the allegiance of ſeveral other nations who had 
manifeſted a diſpoſition to free themſelves from the 
power of the Romans. Upon mature deliberation, 
Nero, at length, judged Veſpaſian to be 
the only man poſſeſſed of abilities ade- 
quate to the important enterpriſe. Vel- 
paſian was now arrived to an advanced 
age, and from his early years he had been engaged 
na continued ſucceſſion of military exploits. The 
empire was indebted to him for the eſtabliſhment of 
Je in the weſt, where the Germans had revolt- 
ed; and he completed the conqueſt over Britain, 
attributing to the emperor the glory of triumphing 
over that country, which had not before been en- 
urely ſubdued. The years and experience of Vel- 
an, and his approved courage and fidelity, his 
aving ſons for hoſtages of his loyalty, who, being 
in the vigour of youth, might execute their father's 
commands, and his appearing to be favoured by 
the providence of the 3 determined the em- 
3 to appoint him to the command of his army in 
ria. Immediately upon receiving the — 
from Nero, who accompanied it with the ſtrongeſt 
profeſſions of friendſhip, he commanded his fon 
ius to lead the fifth and the tenth legions into A- 
lexandria, and he himſelf departed from Achaia, 


Nero alarmed 
ute ſucceil · 
uo the Jews 


Veſpafan ap- 
poi"ted to act 
ag2int the 
Jews, 


3 


and croſſing the Helleſpont, 


into Syria, where he aſſembſed 


roceeded by land 


all the Roman 


forces, and the auxiliaries which the princes adja- 


cent to that province had ſupplied. 

Mean time, the Jews, being tranſported They march 
to the moſt exceſſive degree of extrava- ts the attack 
gance, by the conqueſt they had gained Am. 
over the Roman army under the command of Ceſ- 
tius, determined to proſecute the war with the ut- 
moſt vigour. They formed their beſt troops into a 
body, and marched againſt the ancient city of Af: 
calon, ſituated at about the diſtance of five hundred 
and twenty furlongs from Jeruſalem, determinin 
firſt to attempt the reduction of that place, —— 
the inhabitants of which they had ever entertained 
an implacable enmity. The Jewiſh army was under 
the command of Niger, of Peræa; Silas, a Baby- 
lonian; and John, an Eſſene; who were men — 
celebrated for valour and ſkill in the management of 
war. 

Aſcalon was ſurrounded by a wall of ſurpriſing 
ſtrength; but the whole garriſon conſiſted only of a 
troop of cavalry and a company of foot, under the 
command of Antony. Being impatient to encounter 
the Romans, the Jews marched with great expedi- 
tion, intending to attack them by ſurpriſe: but An- 
tony, gaining intelligence of this deſign, ſtationed 
his cavalry without the town, in order to repulſe 
the enemy. The Roman army was compoſed of 
veteran troops, completely armed, well FA 
diſciplined, and perfectly obedient to or- Sage. 
der. The Jews had conſiderably the ſu- . 
periority in point of numbers: but they were preci- 
pitate and wholly ungovernable, alſo indifferently 
equipped for, and by no means expert in the art of 
war; and the army conſiſted intirely of infantry: 
Antony received the charge with great reſolution: 
his troop of horle broke the firſt ranks of the adverſe 
army, which was immediately put to the rout ; 
great numbers being cruſhed to death by their own 
people, and others diſperſed over the plain, and 
where-ever they fled they were oppoled by the Ro- 
mans. The Jews exeried their utmoſt endeavours. 
to rally their forces; but this the Romans prevent- 
ed; for during the greateſt part of the qu. 
day they, without intermiſſion, purſued dee ed, with 


the advantage they had gained, till ten w 22 
thouſand of the enemy were flain; in. © Art 
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Romans ſet fire to the fort; and after this departed, 
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which number were the two generals, John and Si- 
las: Niger, the ſurviving general, with the reſt of 
the Jews, moſt of whom were wounded, eſcaped 
to a town in Idumæa, named Salis. In this attion 
the Romans ſuſtained no other injury than that of 
having an inconſiderable number of men wounded. 

The reſolution of the Jews was not abated by the 


terrible defeat they had ſuſtained: but, founding 


the hopes of ſucceſs on the recollection of former 
victories, they were animated to a more violent de- 
fire of vengeance. Without allowing time- for the 
wounded men to recover, they colletted a much 
more numerous army than before, and determined 
to make a ſecond attempt againſt Aſcalon, notwith- 
ſtanding their want of military {kill and diſcipline; 
the fatal effects of which they had already experi- 


"They are enced. They were ſurpriſed by an am- 
routedina buſh which Antony had ſtationed on the 
ſecond en- 1 they were to paſs, and intirely rout- 
80000 fla. ed, without being able to form themſelves 


into the order of battle: eight thouſand 
Jews were ſlain upon the ſpot; and the reſt, with 
Niger, their general, put to flight. On this occa- 
fon, Niger aftorded many proots of his being a cou- 
Tageous and ſkilful ſoldier. Being cloſely purſued, 
the Jews ſought refuge in a caſtle belonging to the 
village of Bezedel, which was ſuppoſed to be im- 
pregnable; and, therefore, as the only effectual 
means of deſtroying both Niger and the caſtle, the 


triumphing in the idea that the leader of the Jews 
mult inevitably periſh in the flames. Niger threw 
himſelf from the top of the caſtle into a 


Niger's pro- 
vidential ei- Vault of conſiderable depth, where, af- 
cape. 


ter three days, he was found alive by his 
friends, who were ſearching for his remains, in or- 
der to give them interment. This happy and unex- 

eacd event tranſported the Jews from a ſtate of de- 
Ipondency into the contrary extreme of joy; and 
he preſervation of their + eral, whom they conſi- 
dered as an inſtrument el. atially neceflary in the 
proſecution of the war, they attributed to an inter- 
poſition of Divine Providence. 

Upon the arrival of Veſpaſian with his army at 
Antioch, the metropolis of Syria, which, on ac- 
count of its extent, beauty, ſituation, and other 
advantages, was conſidere 

rincipal cities of the Roman empire, he found the 
Ling Agrippa, attended by his troops, waiting to 
receive him. Hence he proceeded to Ptolemais, 
where the people of Sepphoris, a city in Galilee, 
had aſſembled on occaſion of his expected arrival. 
The iohavi= Theſe were a well-diſpoſed people; and 
tan's of Sep- being conſcious of the great power of the 
phoris friend Romans, and defirous of making provi- 
1 ſion for their own ſafety. they acknow- 

; ledged Ceſtius Gallus as their governor, 
Previous to the arrival of Veſpaſian, binding them- 
delves to att in perfect obedience to his commands, 


even againſt their own countrymen, and at the ſame 
time —— their allegiance to the ſtate of Rome. 
a garriſon from Ceſtius Gallus, and 

„ 


They receive 


as one of the three 


| 


ſolicited Veſpaſian to grant them a number of ca- 
valry and infantry ſufficient for their defence, in 
caſe of being attacked by the Jews: with this re. 
queſt he readily complied; for Sepphoris being the 
molt extenſive and the ſtrongeſt city of Calle 
he judged it expedient to keep ſo important a place 
in a proper ſtate of defence. | 


CHAT i 


Deſcription of Upper and Lower 6ALILEE, and 
SAMARIA. The Situation of FERUSALEM. 
The Diviſion of DAA. 


1 Ar Upper and the Lower Galilees 
are ſurrounded by Phœnicia and 
Syria: on the weſt they are bounded by 
the city and 3 of Ptolemais, and 
by Mount Carmel, which place was for- 
merly the property of the Galileans, but is now in 
poſſeſſion of the Tyrians; and adjoining to this i; 
Gaba, which received the name of the City of 
Horſemen, on occaſion of Herod, upon the difmil. 
ſion of his horſemen, having appointed that place 
for their reſidence. The ſouthern boundaries are 
formed by Samaria and Scythopolis, extending as 
far as the river Jordan; thoſe on the eaſt by Hip- 
pene, Gadaris, and the borders of the kingdom of 
Agrippa; and the city of Tyre and the Tyrian fron- 
tiers form the limits on the north. 

The Lower Galilee extends, in length, from Ti- 
berias to Zebulon, near Ptolemais on the coaſt, and 
in breadth from Zaloth, which 1s fituated on the 
great plain, to Berſahe ; from which place, to the 
village of Bacca, is the breadth of the Upper Gali- 
lee; the length of which is from a village near the 
Jordan, called Thelta, to Meroth. The Galilees 
are exceedingly populous, and the inha- 


Geographice! 
deſcriptlon of 
Upper and 
Lover Gali. 


lee, 


- . . . . Their popu» 
bitants being naturally of intrepid diſpoſi- lone, 
tions, and trained from their infancy to _— V 


the practice of arms, they have, on all © 
occaſions, bravely defended themſelves againſt the 
ſurrounding nations. They contain a great number 
of cities and villages, and the ſmalleſt of the former 
is computed to have fifteen thouſand inhabitants. 
The lands being ſurpriſingly fertile, prove a molt 
powerful incentive and encouragement to the prac- 
tice of huſbandry. Though thele provinces are not 
ſo extenſive as the country beyond the Jordan, they 
are greatly ſuperior to it both in ſtrength and riches; 
for, excluſive cf the natural fertility of the ſoil, the 
rouge are cultivated to the utmoſt advantage: but 
t 


e moſt conſiderable part of the immenſe tract of 


land beyond the Jordan is dry and barren: at Pe- 
ræa, however, and ſeveral other parts of this coun- 
try, the earth is exceedingly prolific, abounding in 
vines, olive-trees, palm-trees, and divers other artl- 
cles in the greateſt perfection; and theſe places are 
refreſhed by the waters which fall in torrents from 


the mountains, and in the exceſſive heats contidualty 
water 
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Chap. III.) 


watered by innumerable ſprings. This country ex- 
ends, in length, from Machzrus to Pella, and in 
breadth from — 1, Yo to the Jordan; and the 
boundaries are formed by Pella on the north, the r1- 
ver Jordan on the weſt, the country of the Moab- 
tes on the ſouth, and Arabia, Philadelphia, and Ge- 
raſa on the caſt. : 

Samaria is ſituated between Jud:ea and 
wt ann Galilee; it extends from the village of 
powee of Ginza, upon the plain, to the toparchy of 
_ Acrabatane. This country, like that of 
Judza, is mountainous and rich; the grounds are ca- 
{ly cultivated, and they produce abundance of both 
wild and domeſtic fruits; the land is naturally dry, 
but that diſadvantage is compenſated for by frequent 
rains; no part of the globe is ſupplied with more ex- 
cellent water; and the paſtures are ſo remarkably 
fne that no other country affords ſo great an abun- 
dance of milk : but the moſt important advantage of 
theſe two provinces is the ſurpriſing number of their 
inhabitants: they are both terminated by the village 
of Annath, otherwiſe called Borcæus. 

Judza 1s bounded on the north by the 
ſame village: the length of this province 
wi dion runs from the ſouth-ſide to a village call- 
„es ed Jardan, ſituated upon the borders of 
Arabia; and the breadth is from the river Jordan to 
Joppa. Jeruſalem is ſituated in the middle; and it 
s therefore by many not improperly diſtinguiſhed 
by the appellation of the navel, or the centre of the 
province. This delightful country is remarkabl 
prolific, and all the way to Ptolemais there is a mo 
pleaſing proſpett of the fea. It is divided into ele- 
ven * the principal of which is Jeruſalem; 
the other ten are the toparchies of Gophna, Acra- 
batane, Tamna, Lydda, Emmaus, Pella, Idumza, 
Engedi, Herodion, and Jericho. Jamnia and Jop- 
pa, which have juriſdiction over the neighbouring 
counties, are not included in the above account, 
nor are Gamalitis, Gaulanitis, Batanæa, and Tra- 
chonitis, which are compriſed in the kingdom of 
Agrippa. This country 1s inhabited in common by 
the Syrians and Jews; the breadth 1s from Mount 
Libanus and the ſources of the river Jordan to the 
lake of Tiberias; and it ſtretches in length from the 
village of Arphas to Julias. 


£11y:tion, ex- 


Particular 
deſcription 


es 
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VESPASIAN ſends PLACIDUS with an Army to 
the Relief of SEPPHORIS. Devaſtation in GA- 
LILEE. Martial Diſcipline of the ROMANS. 
Limits of the ROMAN Territories. 


ESPASIAN diſpatched a thouſand 


The Seppho- 
ben relieved cavalry and fix thouſand infantry, 
© wrolky under the command of Placidus, the tri- 


bune, in order to afford relief to the peo- 

ple of Sepphoris. After theſe troops had been 

2 up on the great plain, the foot, for the ſecu- 
O. 24. 
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rity of the city, were quartered within the walls, and 
the horſe were ordered into the camp. The Roman 
troops made daily excurſions into the neighbourhood, 
whereby, though they committed no attual hoſtih- 
ties, they greatly incommoded Joſephus and his 
friends: not fatisfied with ravaging the country, they 
made booty of whatever they could G tain from the 
towns, and treated the inhabitants with ſo much ſe- 
verity that they were under the neceſſity of remain- 
ing within their walls. 

Matters being thus circumſtanced, Jo- , bes mic. 
ſephus exerted his utmoſt efforts to render carries in his 
himſelf maſter of Sepphoris; but he attempt on 
found that before his deſerting the Galile. orie 
ans he had fo ſtrongly fortified the city that it now 
4 qr to be impregnable; and deſpairing of ſuc- 
cels, either by ſtratagem or force, he abandoned all 
further thoughts of the enterpriſe. This conduct 
lo violently irritated the Romans, who (one, 
have naturally an averſion to every ſpe- by haratfed 
cies of treachery, that they ſubjected the / the cnc- 
— to the moſt terrible calamities of *. 
ire and ſword, putting thoſe who attempted re- 
ſiſtance to inſtant death, reducing the reſt to flave- 
ry, and making booty of all the property they could 
find. In this deplorable ſituation, the people of 
Galilee had no ſecurity but the towns which had 
been fortified by Joſephus. 

In the mean time Titus repaired to Veſ- iu .. 
paſian, his father, at Ptolemais, with bis acer 
much greater expedition than it was ſup- Veſpaſian 

oſed a winter march would permit; and ir. 
e there joined the fifteenth, the fifth, meat. 
and the tenth legions, which were eſteem- 
ed to be the beſt diſciplined and moſt courageous 
of the Roman troops. Theſe were followed by 
eighteen companies, beſides five companies, and a 
troop of horle, from Cæſarca, and a troop of Sy- 
rian cavalry. Ten of theſe cohorts were compoſed 
of a thouſand men each, and the reſt of ſix hundred 
and thirtcen foot, and an hundred and twenty horſe; 
and the army was ſtrengthened by auxiliaries ſup- 
plied by neighbouring princes; Antiochus, Agrip- 
a, and Sohemus, furniſhed each two thouſand in- 
antry and a thouſand cavalry; Malichus, king of 
Arabia, ſent hive thouſand foot, molt of whom were 
rovided with bows and arrows, and a thouſand 
orſe. The army amounted to ſixty thouſand horſe 
and foot, excluſive of the train of baggage, and a 
reat number of domeſtics, moſt of whom, having 
— trained to the practice of war, were but little 
inferior to their maſters in courage and dexterity. 

We cannot ſufficiently admire the wiſe wite poticy 
policy of the Romans in ſo managing of the Ro- 
their domeſtics as to make them uſeful in Ma in 
the common offices, and, at the fame their fervants 
time, capable of rendering very eſſen- t» the uſe of 
tial ſervice in times of war: and if we . 
conhder their admirable ces diſcipline, it will 
appear that it is not to fortune, but to their natural 
courage and excellent policy, that they are indebt- 
ed for the ſovereignty of the world. In peaceable 
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times the Romans are kept in the continual practice 
of the art of war; ſo that they are ever expert in the 
Management of their arms, and prepared to engage 
in hoſtilities. It is the daily and invariable cuſtom 
for the ſoldiers to go regularly through their exer- 
ciles; and their very trials of {kill have the appear- 
ance of attu;-' combats. Though no blood is ſpilt 
in theſe exerciſes, they effetually 

the martial ſpirits of the men, and to enable them 
to bear fatigue. Thus are they rendered ſo familiar 
to the art of war, that an undiſciplined enemy cannot 
withſtand them. Upon entering the territories of 
an enemy, their firſt precaution is to guard againſt 


Their order furpriſe. They pitch their tents in an ad- 
and mode of yantageous fituation, level the uneven 
encamping. 


ground, and form the camp in the figure 
of a quadrangle. The army is attended by ſmiths, 
carpenters. and other artificers. The interior part 
of the camp is divided into quarters for the officers 
and ſoldiers; and the outſide reſembles the walls of 
a fortified city, turrets being erected at equal dil- 
tances, and the intermediate ſpaces being ſupplied 
with machines for caſting ſtones, darts, and arrows. 
Within the camp, which has four doors, ſufficiently 
large for foot and horſe to paſs with eaſe, there are 


regular ſtreets, and in the middle of them are lodge- 


ments for the principal commanders, and a tent, 
bearing the appearance of a little temple, for the 

eneral ; there are alſo ſhops for artificers and tra- 

ers, and tribunals for determining military and ci- 
vil cauſes. The orders are given with ſo much pre- 
ciſion, and executed by great numbers of experi- 
enced men with ſuch quickneſs, that the forming a 
Roman camp affords an idea of a city being erett- 
ed in the ſpace of a few hours. If any further ſe- 
curity is judged to be neceſſary, the work is com- 
pleted by ſurrounding the camp with a line of cir- 
cumvallation, and a trench of four cubits in depth, 
and of an equal meaſure in breadth. Unanimity 


Their har- and good order prevail among the ſoldi- 
men) and re- ers, who live in sind of brotherhood: 
gularity- ' they have their weapons continually at 


hand; and for ſupplying the camp with forage, 
wood, and water, they go out in detachments: they 
are not permitted to take refreſhments as they might 
be promiſcuouſly inclined, but regular hours are 
eſtabliſhed for their meals; and the times of going 
to reſt, of riſing, and of ſetting the watch, ate ſigni- 
fed by the ſound of the trumpet: and, in ſhort, 
rules are eſtabliſhed for regulating the conduct of 
the ſoldiers in every reſpett, whereby the camp is 
kept in the moſt perfect order. Every morning the 
ſoldiers wait upon the captains, and the captains up- 
on the tribunes, and then the captains and the tri. 
bunes repair to the general, who gives to them the 
word or ſignal, and all neceſſary orders, which it 
is their buſineſs to communicate to their ſubordi— 
nates, ſo that all the ſoldiers are inſtructed when 
they are to attack and when retreat, and in every 
Exattnefs in Other part of their duty. The * for 
their mode decamping is given by the ſound of the 


of degawpiog- (trumpet; and when this is heard they take 


ſerve to preſerve 


—————— 


up their tents, and pack up their baggage conven; 
for removal; upon the ſecond ſound of the — 
they take up their baggages, and wait the fienal for 
marching with as much attention as it is uſual for 
— le to ſhew when they expect the ſignal for 

orles ſtarting at a race; and they now ſet fire to the 
camp, leſt it ſhould be made advantage of by the 
enemy. When the trumpet ſounds a third time 
the ſoldiers begin their march, and the utmoſt care 
is obſerved that none are left behind, and that the 
men preſerve their ranks and proceed with regula. 
rity. 

The herald is ſtationed on the right ue ben 
hand of the general, and with an audible word before 
voice he proclaims, Are you prepared en ing 
for battle?” The ſoldiers reply, © We are pre. 
— for battle.” By ſtretching forth their right. 

ands, and other ſigns, intimating their impatience 
to engage, they frequently prevent the queſtion 
from the herald. The army now advance with man- 
ly gravity, reſolution, and compoſure. The ſol- 

iers are provided with helmets and oer 
breaſt-plates; and each man has two umarching an 
[words, that worn on the right ſide being #*<co-tremens 
about the ſize of a dagger, and therefore rather de- 
ſerving to be called a pomiard. Thoſe who are ſe— 
lected for the general's guards carry javelins and 
targets; and the others have pikes and long bucklers, 
beſides which each man is provided with a baſket, a 
pick-ax, a hatchet, a ſaw, a rein, a ſcythe, a chain, 
and a quantity of bread ſufficient for three days; ſo 
that each ſoldier carries a burthen nearly ſufficient 
for a horſe. Each of the horſemen bears a lance in 
his hand, a „ on his right fide, and acroſs 
the horſe's ſide hangs a buckler in a ſcarf containing 
three or more broad-pointed darts; rather ſhorter 
than the uſual length of a javelin: the breaſt-plates 
and helmets of the cavalry reſemble thoſe of the in- 
fantry. The company appointed to attend on the 
paring of the general enjoys a right of precedence; 
ut they are armed in the ſame manner as the other 
troops. 

The Romans are exceedingly careful cout and de- 
to avoid all raſh and inconſiderate pro- liberate in 
ceedings ; and all their martial opera- We. coca. 
tions are the conſequence of deliberate conſidera-— 
tion; and therefore their miſcarriages are leſs fre- 
quent, and thoſe that happen are redreſſed with 
greater eaſe than they would otherwiſe be. They 
are more ſatisfied with the failure of a well-con- 
certed enterpriſe than with a caſual advantage; for 
in the firſt caſe they enjoy the conſolatory reflection 
of having done all that prudence required, and in 
the other they are inſtructed to make proviſion 
againſt ſimilar misfortunes. 

The bodies of the Roman ſoldiers are 
rendered more athletic, and their minds 
more firm and intrepid, by the continual 
prattice of arms; and the dread of pu- ; 
niſhment keeps them in the moſt exatt regularity 
and order; for deſerters and all others who are not 
rigidly obſervant of their duty, are conkgoed 10 


Faured to 
war by con- 
ſtant ptac- 
tice. 
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Chap. IV] 


death by the martial law. This inexorable law is 
noſt rigidly enforced by the officers, who imagine 


that by conferring honourable rewards upon men of 


merit they make ample compenſation for inflicting a 
{yerity of puniſhment upon criminals. The mili- 
ic. tary diſcipline is obſerved with ſo perfect 
waa” an obedience, that the troops perform 
1 their operations with the moſt exatt regu- 
rity; and from the harmony of their motions they 
Al appear to act under the influence of the fame 
nind. Their ears and eyes are continually attentive 
0 the word of command, and to the ſignals given by 
their ſuperiors; and regardleſs of every danger and 
difficulty, they are ever prepared to execute their 
orders with the greateſt alacrity. Having once 
armed the reſolution to engage, neither the ſuperior 
zunber and ſtrength of the enemy, nor any other 
obſtacle, can depreſs their ſpirits: they cut paſſes 
through foreſts, croſs rivers and mountains, and vi— 
goroully endeavour to ſurmount every impediment 
0 victory, in deſpite even of the malice of fortune, 
which would prove ſufficiently diſcouraging to peo- 
ple of leſs determined and enterpriſing minds. 
3 If the policy of their counſels, and 
keeeffes af» vigour With which they are carried into 
abe 20 effect, be taken into conſideration, it 
their wiſe . 
* will not appear extraordinary that the Ro. 
mans have obtained the ſovereignty of 
the univerſe, and that they have extended the 
boundaries of their empire to the Euphrates on the 
aſt, the ocean on the weſt, Africa on the ſouth, 
nd the Rhine and the Danube on the north. But 
notwithſtanding their great extent of territory, it 
1s ſtill too ſmall for the capacious ſouls of the peo- 
le. 
My deſign was not io write a panegyric upon the 
Romans; but what J have afferted I meant as a 
conſolation to thoſe who have been ſubdued by, 
and as a means of diverting factious innovators 
from revolting againſt that enterpriſing and uncon- 
querable people. And this diſcourſe will, perhaps, 
gratify the curiofity of thoſe who are 2 aca of 
gaining a knowledge of the particular government 
and diſcipline of the Romans. 


. 


dn Incurſion into GALILEE by PLACIDUS, who 
af' ' wards leads his Army againſt FOTAPAT A; 
but he is repulſed. VESPASIAN heads an Army 
into GALILEE. JOSEPHUS retreats to T1BE- 
R/AS. GADARA fubdued. Purport of 7O- 
S:PHUYS's Letter to the Council. 


HILE Veſpaſian reſided with his 
an Judzeay ſon Titus at Ptolemais, he ordered 
every neceflary meaſure to be purſued 

Fa for the regulation and proper ſupply of 
lis army: aud in the mean time Placidus made an 


Plaridus ver- 


incurſion into, and over-ran the whole province of 
Judæa, where he took a great number of priſoners, 
moſt of whom he put to death: theſe were people 
deſtitute of courage, and conſequently incapable of 
making a ſucceſsful reſiſtance: ſuch of the inhabi- 
tants as poſſeſſed a greater ſhare of intrepidity took 
ſhelter in the cities and other places of ſtrength 
which had been fortified by Joſephus. Placidus de- 
termined to direct his arms againſt thoſe places 
where the Galileans had fled for ſanctuary; and Jo- 
tapata being the ſtrongeſt hold they poſſeſſed, he re- 
ſolved that his firſt exploit ſhould be to attempt the 
reduction of that place; and he flattered himſelf in 
the full confidence of ſucceſs, the expettation of 
acquiring great fame among the other generals, and 
of ſpreading terror and conſternation in the reſt of 
the cities, the conquelt of which would thereby be 
rendered leſs difficult. The inhabitants of Jotapata, 
however, gaining intelligence of the deſign of Pla- 
cidus, and that he was already upon his march, fal- 
lied from the town, in order to give him battle; 
they attacked the Romans by ſurpriſe, and as the 
fate of their wives, children, and country, depend- 
ed on the iſſue of the conteſt, they fought with 
aſtoniſhing bravery, and effettually repulſed the 
enemy; the Romans, being well armed, and pre- 
ſerving a proper diſcipline in their retreat, only ſe- 
ven of them were ſlain. The Jews not being ſo 
well armed as their adverſaries, declined a cloſe 
combat, but at a diſtance annoyed the Romans with 
lances and darts: only three of the Jews were lain, 
and a {mall number were wounded, After this de- 
feat, Placidus drew off his army. 4 
Having formed the reſolution of mak- „. 
. e . . eſpaſian 
ng an incurſion into Galilee, Veſpaſian teas an army 
iſſued marching orders to his troops, ac- in Galilee. 
cording to the military diſcipline of the dien of his 
Romans, and departed from Ptolemais. 
The auxiliary forces, being more lightly armed 
than the reſt of the troops, were ordered to march 
firſt, in order to reconnoitre the woods and other 
places where it was ſuppoſed ambuſhes were ſtation- 
ed, and prevent ſurpriſes from the enemy: they 
were followed by a party of infantry and cavalry, 
to which ſuccceded a detachment —— of ten 
men from each company: next came pioneers, to 
level and make good the ways, cut down«trees, and 
remove other obſtructions; and then followed the 
general's baggage, and that of his principal offi- 
cers, under the convoy of a ſtrong company of 
horſe; after theſe, Veſpaſian marched, attended by 
a choſen body of cavalry and infantry, a number of 
men provided with lances, and an hundred and 
twenty of his own men, ſelected from the fame num- 
ber of ſquadrons of horle: the next in courſe were 
the engineers, with their various implements and' 
machines of aſſault; and they were followed by the 
tribunes and other officers, eſcorted by a ſelett body 
of troops: the imperial eagle, preceding the reſt of 
the Roman enſigns, came next: the figure of the ea- 
gle was conſidered as an omen of ſucceſs in war, and 


as an emblem intimating that, as the eagle was the 
ve- 
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fovereign of all other birds, ſo were the Romans ſu- 

erior to the reſt of mankind : the enſigns of the 
— which were deemed ſacred, were followed 
by the performers on martial inſtruments of muſic, 
to whom ſucceeded the body of the army, drawn 
up fix in front, the officers attending, to keep the 
men in rank and file, and preſerve a regular diſci- 

line in every other reſpett: the domeſtics belong- 
ing to the ſeveral legions marched with the infantry, 
and it was their buſineſs to take the neceſſary care 
that the baggage was ſafely conveyed; and the pro- 
ceſſion was cloſed by artizans, purveyors, and other 
mercenaries, who were eſcorted by a company of 
Infantry and cavalry. 


Velpaſian en- Having marched in the above order to 
Gelee, and the frontiers of Galilee, Veſpaſian there 
Joſephus's encamped his army: he might have ad- 
— vanced farther, but his deſign was to in— 


obliged to re- ſpire the enemy with terror by the formi- 
treat. dable appearance of his army, and, by 
affording time for their paſſions to operate, to ren- 
der them leſs capable of reſiſtance before proceed- 
ing to an encounter: and in the mean time he cauſed 
every neceſſary preparation to be made for a ſiege. 
Veſpaſian was not deceived in his conjecture; for 
the news of his approach threw the Jews into the 
molt terrible conſternation; and Joſephus's followers, 
who were encamped in the neighbourhood of Sep- 
phoris, deſerted their leader, even before the ene- 
my came in fight. Being thus abandoned, and find— 
ing that the ſpirits of the Jews were entirely de- 
preſſed, that the majority of the people had already 
joined the enemy, and that the reſt ſeemed inclina- 
bie to follow their example, he declined all thoughts 
of proſecuting the war, and retreated to Tiberias, 
accompanied by a few of his people who ſtill main- 
tained their fidelity. 

Veſpaſian attacked Gadara, and as that 


k : ur 
— 1-7 ogg city did not contain a ſufficient number 
mans, and of inhabitants make a ſucceſsful de- 
the inhad'- fence, he, with little difficulty, ſubdued 
tants flaugj - . . 
cared. it on the firſt aſſault. The enmity they 


entertained againſt the Jews, and a prin- 
ciple of revenge for the defeat of Ceſtius, induced 
the Romans to put the inhabitants of the town pro- 
miſcuouſly to the ſword: and, not ſatisfied with ſet- 
ting fire to the conquered city, they burnt and ut- 
terly laid waſte the neighbouring ſmall towns and 
villages, and ſubjetted the inhabitants to ſlavery. 
ofcphus deli The appearance of Joſephus greatly a- 
— n larmed the people of Tiberias, who were 
mealures convinced that he would not have fled to 


b proper them for ſanctuary had not his caſe been 
and writes to deſperate. Joſcphus was now convinced 
the em, that ſubmitting to the power of the Ro- 
Council. 


mans, and acknowledging their faults, 
were the only means by which the Jews could inſure 
their ſafety. As to himſelf, he was conſcious that, 
if he ſhould ſolicit it, the Romans would readily 
rant him a pardon: but he would with greater ſatiſ- 
action have ſuffered the moſt terrible death than 
have violated the confidence repoſed in him, by 


une... 


ſeeking his 1 among the people againſt whom 
he was intruſted to proſecute the war. He tran 
mitted to the principal people of Jeruſalem a plai 
narrative of the calc; neither re reſenting the 2 — 
of the Romans greater or leſs than it was in realit : 
leſt, on the one — he ſhould incur the char 4. 
of cowardice, or, on the other, increaſe the ra 
neſs and temerity of the Jews. Joſephus diſpatched 
his letter by an expreſs to Jeruſalem; ſubmittins 
the matter entirely to the council; requeſting that 
if they ſhould reſolve to negotiate a treaty, the 
would fend him immediate My 9 thereof, or iff 
cient reinforcements, to enable him to encounter 
the enemy, if they ſhould determine to proſecute 
the war. 


CHAP SY. 


FOSEPHUS eſcapes to FOTAPATA. A Battle con- 
tinued for ſive ſucceſſive Days. Account of the Si. 
tuction of FOTAPATA, The Siege and Defence, 
Tine ROMANS diſappointed by a Stratagem in- 
vented by JOSEPHUS. 


ESPASIAN determined that his next 


rye : Veſpaſiant 
expedition ſhould be againſt Jota- e:peci ion a. 
ata, which was the ſtrongeſt city in Gali- z] caps 


ce, and the place where che Jews, in * 


their utmoſt diſtreſs, fled for refuge. Preparatory 
to the intended exploit, he diſpatched a company of 
horſe and foot, and pioneers, to croſs the mountains 
and form a paſſage, the road being at that time 
wholly impaſſable for horſe, and extremely difficult 
for foot. In the ſpace of four days, a pallage was 
cut fſuthcicnt to admit the whole army to march 
without ohſtruttion or inconvenience. 
Jolephus eſcaped from Tiberias on the 


, p Fſcaze of ſo- 
hfth day, being the twenty-firſt of the biete 
month Artemiſius, and retreated to Jota- w pan 

dy a deſetter. 


pata, which proved an encouraging cir— 
cumſtance to the Jews. Joſephus's retreat was ſoon 
communicated to Veſpaſian by a deſerter, who dd— 
viſed the b-fieging Jotapata, urging that if Joſe- 
phus could be taken in tne ſnare he had fallen in- 
to, the war muſt inevitably terminate to the diſad— 
vantage of the Jews. The information of the de- 
ſerter ſo rejoiced Veſpaſian, that he attributed to the 
providence of Heaven the circumſtance of deliver- 
ing into his power the moſt formidable of his ene- 
mies: and he diſpatched Placidus with a thouſand 
cavalry, and /Ebutius (one of the moſt celebrated 
men of the army for bravery and military {kill), com- 
manding them to environ the city with all poſſible 
expedition, and prevent the eſcape of Jolephus. 
The following morning Veſpaſian iſ- Tie gnan 
ſued orders for his whole army to march; army arive 
and in the afternoon he arrived at Jota- f. 
pata. He eſtabliſhed his camp on a hill at about ſe- 


ven furlongs to the north of the city, ne to 
2 arm 
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om um the enemy by the formidable appearance of 

nf. js army. The people of Jotapata were fo terrified, 

kat they dared not venture beyond the city walls. 

the Romans being greatly fatigued 1 their march, 
t 


y, (empted no exploit on the day of their arrival. 
ge ſelpalian ordered two ſtrong companies to inveſt 
he city, and he ſtationed another troop at ſome diſ- 
ed ¶ ance, thereby effectually precluding the enemy from 
ns opportunity of communication. The deſperate 
nat {ation to which they were reduced, ſerved to in- 
cy hire the Jews with additional courage. 
fn. Wi... On the following moruing the Romans 


red, od began to affault the city, which was de- 
pun fended with great bravery: but when Veſ— 
e! paſian ordered the bow-men and lingers 
abb fides. tO compel the Jews to deſert the walls, 
ind he himſelf with a body of infantry began an aſ- 
fault from an eminence convenient jor battering the 
ay, Joſephus, at the head of the Jews, made a fu- 
ous aſſault upon the enemy, and compelled them to 
retreat; and the loſs on each ſide was nearly equal, 
The preſſing neceſſities of the Jews provoked them 
deſperate acts of valour, and the Romans were no 
eb enraged to find the defence ſo reſolutely main- 
ained. On one fide courage and military {kill were 
oppoſed to a ferocious and ungovernable rage on the 
other. The battle continued till night, when the 
combatants were neceflarily obliged to fuſpend the 
conteſt. The Romans loſt thirteen men, and ſeveral 
vere wounded; and ſeventeen of the Jews were 
ſain, and about fix hundred wounded. . 
. The next day the beſiegers renewed the 
a obtin de . . . 
eat wing Aſſault ; and in this action both parties dil- 
be lac elle played ſtill more extraordinary inſtances 
23 of valour than in the preceding encounter. 
The Jews were encouraged by the undaunted firm- 
nels and reſolution with which, contrary to their 
molt ſanguine expettations, they had foltained the 
frit afſauſt ; and the ſhame of having been repulſed 
mvigorated the ſpirit of the Romans, who conſidered 
the delay of victory almoſt as fatal as a defeat. Not- 
withſtanding the great danger and difficulty of the 
emcrprize, the Romans continued to purſue their 
attacks with ſtill increafing vigour; and the Jews did 
not att merely the defenſive part, but made frequent 
allies againſt the aflailants, regardleſs of their great 
numbers and ſtrength. Thus was the conteſt obſti- 
mately maintained for five ſucceſſive days. 
Suden ang The city of Jotapata is built on a rock, 
ratur. | and on three ſides are vallies of ſuch ſur- 
rb of riſing depth that a man cannot look down 
Jrapata, _ — 

| From the precipices without being ferzed 
vith giddineſs. It is abſolutely inacceſſible but upon 
the north, where a part of the city ſtands upon the 
brow of the mountain ; but this quarter Joſephus 
cauled to be ftrongly fortified and taken into the 
city, thereby * the enemy from taking ad- 
— of another mountain, by which it is over- 
looked, and which, with other mountains, ſo entirel 
cloſe the place that it can be ſeen but at a very 
dilſtance. 
No. 24. 
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for defence, and that he had to contend 


—— — = 2. as. my * 


Finding the place ſo admirably ſituated vert, 
prepares 
with an intrepid and determined enemy, hs 
Veſpaſian aſſembled a council of his prin- S 
cipal officers to debate on the means of 
obtaining victory. The iſſue of the deliberations 
was that a large terrace ſhould be raiſed on that fide 
of the city which appeared to be leaſt capable of re- 
ſiſtance. Immediately upon this refolution being 
taken, Veſpaſian ordered his whole army to employ 
themſelves in procuring materials for the intended 
work. Immenſe quantities of timber and ftone 
were conveyed from the adjacent mountains : and 
hurdles were formed to protect the Romans from the 
darts and other weapons that were thrown from the 
city. Thus detended, they continued to proſecute 
their deſign, in defiance of the innumerable darts, 
arrows, lances, and large ſtones which were continu- 
ally thrown from above. What carth they had occa- 
ſion for was procured in the neighbourhood, and 
handed from one man to another. The whole army 
being engaged, the work was continued without in- 
termiſſion, and advanced with ſurpriſing rapidity 
and the utmoſt efforts of the Jews to annoy the ene» 
my proved ineffettual. 

The Roman army had now ſixty ma- x,,,winary 
chines employed in throwing lances, ex- ettorts and 
cluſive of larger engines for caſting ar- operations of 
rows, javelins, ſtones, fire, &c. and theſe — 
were managed by Arabian and other ſkil- 
ful engineers. The operations were purſued with ſo 
much vigour that the ſpace between the city wall and 
the mount could be no longer occupied. The Jew 
however, made frequent ſallies by ſurpriſe, deſtroye 
the defences, ſet fire to all the combuſtible materials 
they could find, and, in ſhort, did all poſſible damage 
to the works of the enemy. To remedy the incon- 
venience that he ſuſtained from the repeated ſallies 
made by the Jews, Veſpaſian cauſed his works to be 
advanced upon the interval between the walls and the 
terrace, and connetted his troops into a cloſe body, 
which anſwered the deſired end. | 

The terrace being now raiſed nearly to tnvention of 
a level with the city-wall, Joſephus con- Joſephus for 
ſidered that it would reflect diſhonour ge ef ts 
upon him if he ſhould omit to engage in enemy's bat- 
as arduous a taſk for the defence of the teries, while 
place as the enemy had undertaken for its 7 m4 
deſtruttion ; and therefore he ordered the trong and 
wall to be raiſed in proportion to the ad- 
vancement of the enemy's work, and to be kept ata 
ſufficient height above the ſummit of the mount. 
The workmen declined the undertaking, urging the 
impoſſibily of purſuing their buſineſs, ſince they 
ſhould be continually expoſed to the enemy. How- 
ever, Joſephus ſuggeſted the following invention as 
a defence againſt fire, ſtones, and other weapons : he 
cauſed large takes to be fixed into the 4 and 
the raw hides of beaſts lately killed to be ſtretched 
upon them : on account of the yielding quality of 
the ins, they ſcarcely received any impreſſion =_ 
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the lances and ſtones, and their moiſture damped the 
fire of the enemy. The workmen being perfettly 
ſecured through the contrivance of Joſephus, con- 
tinued indefatigably induſtrious both by day and 
night; and they ſoon eretted a wall twenty cubits 
high, on which were formed towers and ſtrong em— 
batilements. The Romans, who had entertained the 
utmoſt confidence of ſubduing the city, were equally 
aſtoniſhed and confounded by the d 

and invincible reſolution of their adverlaries. 


| re. VL 
FOTAPATA being diſtreſſed by a Scarcity of Water, 


FOSEPHUS adopts a Stratagem to conceal the Nan 


of that Article; and at length contrives a Means of 
Supply. FOSEPHUY aſſaults the Enemy. VEd- 
PASIAN orders his Troops to decline the Conteſt. 


Veſpaſian 


hopes to re- of Joſephus's ſtratagem, the Jews 


ace the pes. ſuffered not a day to eſcape without 


ple to a ſur- l : 
reader by f- making incurſions upon the enemy, and 


mine. ſeizing all the property they could find. 


Veſpaſian now relinquiſhed the hopes of ſubduing 
the place by ſtorm, and entirely blocked it up, flat. 
tering himſelf in the expettation that by cutting off 
all communication, the conſequent neceflities of the 
people would perform the buſineſs of the ſword, or, 
at-leaſt, render them incapable of reſiſtance. There 
was an abundant ſupply of corn and all other necel- 
ſaries in the town, excepting only water and ſalt. 
There being neither ſpring nor fountain about the 
city, the people had no water for their common uſes 
but what deſcended in rain. The proſpett of a ſcar- 
city of water proved excecdingly alarming in that 
hot country: but having » plentiful ſtock of other 
neceſſaries, and the men ing in good ſpirits, Jole- 
hus was determined not to abandon himſelf to de- 
| air: in order, as long as poſſible, to procraſtinate 
he threatened danger, he limited each man to a daily 
Greatditres allowance of water. Hereupon the peo- 
for want f ple became outrageous, and abſolute] 
ws refuſed to continue their work. The dil- 
content now prevailing among the Jews could not be 
concealed from the Romans, who, from an adjacent 
hill being able to diſcover all that paſſed in the city, 
obſerved the people aſſembled to receive their re- 
ſpeQtive portions, and the diſſatisfaction that they 
expreſſed; and at this time ſeveral of the Jews were 
deſtroyed by the weapons diſcharged from the quar- 
ters of the oy. The pit-water being nearly ex- 
paſian being in continual expetta- 
tion of becoming maſter of the town; in order to 
amuſe the Romans, Joſephus adopted the following 
Joſephus's ſtratagem: he cauſed great numbers of 
itratagem wet cloths to be hung upon the battle- 
eo deceive he ments; whence, concluding that a ſcar- 
* city of water could not prevail in the 


epth of policy 


REATLY encouraged by the ſucceſs. 


mn... 


town, ſince that element was ufed in ſo profuſe 3 
manner, the Romans no longer entertained the hon. 
that the enemy would ſurrender through a want f 
the neceſſaries of life: and therefore Veſpaſian had 
again recourie to arms; which proved a circumſtance 
highly agreeable to the Jews, who, being reduced 
to the utmoſt diſtreſs, entertained the moſt terrible 
apprehenſions of falling miſerable ſacrifices to fl. 
mine, to which they infinitely preferred a eloriou; 
death in the held. : 

Joſephus recolletted that on the weſt-ſide 1; ay; 
of the city there was a hollow or gutter in procure wa, 
a place ſo little frequented that it was not likely 
to have been obſerved by the enemy. He wrote 10 
the Jews without the city, to cauſe water and other 
neceſſaries to be conveyed to him through this pal. 
ſage, cnjoining them to be carcful that the meſſen. 
gers were covered with the hides of beaſts, and in. 
ſtructed to walk upon their hands and feet, that, in 
caſe of being oblerved by the watch, they might be 
miſtaken for dogs or other brutes. An intercourſe 
was maintained till the Romans diſcovered and 
blocked up the paſllage. 

Joſephus now conceived that it would 3 ben e 
be fruitlels to attempt a longer defence of 1 
the city, and therefore he joined with pe: e 
ſeveral of the principal men in ſuggeſting e 
the means of eſcape. Suſpecting on what ue with 
ſubjett they had met to deliberate, the > 
people ee, in great multitudes to Joſephus, 
carneſtly fupplicating that, as he was the only man 
from whom they could expett relief, he would not 
deſert them in their prefent extremity ; urging that 
while he was ſecure they could not deſpair of ſucceſs, 
and declaring that they could not die more honour- 
ably than while acting in obedience to his commands: 
they ſaid that if it ſhould prove their misfortune 
to fall into the power of the Romans, he would ac- 
quire the immortal fame of having equally ſcorned 
to fly from the enemy, or deſert the people under 
his protettion ; that by now leaving them, he would 
manifeſt a conduct ſimilar to that of a man aſſuming 
the command of a ſhip in temperate weather, and 
abandoning it in a ſtorm ; they added, that after loſing 
the only man in whom they could place a confidence 
of ſucceſs, they could no longer cheriſh the hope of 
reheving their country. Being unwilling to have it 
believed that his intention was confined to the means 
of providing for his own ſafety, Joſephus, in a pub- 
lic addreſs, repreſented, that if they were compelled 
to ſurrender, his remaining could not poſſibly ope- 
rate in their favour; whereas if he obtained his liber- 
ty he might be able to draw an army out of Galilee 
ſufficiently early to raiſe the ſiege ; and that his con- 
tinuing in the city would be productive of unfortv- 
nate inſtead of happy conſequences, ſince the expec- 
tation of making him a priſoner would induce the 
Romans to continue a vigorous proſecution of the 
fiege, which they might probably decline, if he could 
effect an eſcape. 

Inſtead of reconciling the multitude to After much | 
the meaſure he had propoſed, Joſephus's eu. 

diſcourſe 


— 
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les, = diſcourſe rendered them ſtill. more impor- 
cmylics «>, tunate : people of all ages and both ſexes 
ge ney. threu themſelves at his feet, and with the 
nen, and moſt bitter lamentations urgently ſupplica- 


mikesa fori= ted that he would ſtill continue his protec- 


cher pole tion to them. Impreſſed with tenderneſs 
wd ci-hts a and gratitude towards the people, Joſe- 
he Borat plus conſidered that if he remained in 
288 the town they would attribute his compli- 


tefiroys. ance with their requeſt to the influence 
they had over him, and that if he perſiſted in a re. 
ſulal they might probably detain him by force; and 
therefore, relolving to ſhare the common danger, he 
thus addrefled the multitude : “ My dear friends 
and faithful countrymen, the period 1s arrived when 
we are required to exert our utmoſt bravery, ſince 
in that alone we can place our hopes of ſafety. If 
we loſe our lives, our rewards will be a large 
ſhare of honour, and our names will be en- 
deared to the lateſt poſterity.” Immediately after 
this addreſs, Jolephus, at the head of the moſt cou- 
rageous of the Jews, aſſaulted the enemy's guards, 
whom he compelled to deſert their trenches, and re- 
treat to the camp ; he then deſtroyed the ſkins put up 
for defending their works, to which he ſet fire; the 
ſame conduct was purſued with invincible bravery 
and indefatigable labour for three or four ſucceſſive 
days and nights. 

When the Jews gained advantage, the 
Romans poſſeſſed too high a ſpirit to re- 
treat, * the weight of their arms pre- 
vented them from purſuing when the Jews 


The deſperate 
bravery of 

the Jews in- 
duces Veſpa- 


ſian to decii.ie - > . . - 
th: a7aultby retired, Veſpaſian obſerving the diſad- 
the ode. vantages under which the Romans la- 


boured, commanded them to decline a further con- 
teſt with an enemy driven to deſperation and wholly 
regardleſs of life, whoſe rage, like flames wanting a 
ſupply of fuel, mult neceflarily ſubſide : he remarked 
that the Romans engaged in war for the purpoſe 
of extending their empire, and therefore it was ne- 
ceſſary that diſcretion ſhould temper their valour. 
The Arabian and Syrian archers, ſlingers, engineers, 
Kc. were, however, conſtantly employed, and their 
weapons made great havock among the Jews, who 
relolutely defied all danger, and continued to fight 
wich aſtoniſhing bravery. 


C.H AP. . 


The FEWS defeat the Effet of the Roman Baltering- 
Ram, The Works of the ROMANS deſtroyed by 
Fire, A remarkable Exploit performed by Samaas. 
Heroic Behaviour of NETIRAS and PHILIP. 


VESPASIAN tis wounded. 


Deſcription of HE fiege being ſo long protrafted 
1 = with the repeated allies of the Jews, 
g rendered Veſpaſian's ſituation nearly as 


bad as if he had been actually beſieged himſelf, 


The terrace being now raiſed almoſt to the height of 
the city-wall, he determined to make uſe of the 
battering-ram, which is an engine of immenſe ſize, 
reſembling the maſt of a ſhip; it has an iron head 
formed like that of a ram, and when uſed, its motion 
is ſomewhat ſimilar to the butting of the animal 
whoſe name it bears. It is ſuſpended by large cables 
afhixed to croſs-timbers cramped together and ſtrong- 
ly. ſupported; it bears on the middle, and hangs on 
the balance like a ſcale-beam; and when put in a 
ſwinging motion it ſtrikes with ſuch ſurpriſing violence 
that the ſtrongeſt wall muſt inevitably yield to its re- 
peated attacks. 

Conſcious that the longer the ſiege was Manner of or- 
delayed, the difficulty of conqueſt would dene it. 
be increaſed, ſince the enemy would be afforded 
leiſure to make preparations of defence; Veſpaſian 
ordered the flingers, archers, &c. to advance with 
their ſeveral machines nearer the town, in order to 
beat off the Jews who defended the walls. This 
buſineſs being executed, the ram was brought for- 
ward, being covered with hurdles and the hides of 
bealts, for the purpoſe of preſerving the machine 
from damage, and defending the men who were ap- 
7 to condutt its operations. The c me 

r{t ſtroke of the engine threw the Jews of the defieged 
into a moſt terrible conſternation : and ee ras 
92 0p knowing that the wall could not 4 
poſſibly long withſtand repeated batterings in the 
ſame place, ordered a number of ſacks filled with 
chaff to be lowered by means of ropes; and though 
the aſſailants frequently changed the direction of the 
machine, its intended effetts were conſtantly de- 
feated by means of the chaft-ſacks which were inter- 
poſed to defend the wall. At length the Romans 
affixed ſharp curving-irons to the ends of long poles, 
and therewith cut the ropes which ſuſpended the 
ſacks. The wall being newly repaired, had not yet 
acquired a hard conhitcnce ſufficient to reſiſt the 
ram, which now performed its office without impe- 
diment. The Jews, who had now a molt ,,, Pee 


alarming proſpett of ſpeedy deſtruttion, &ray the Re- 
collected a quantity of pitch, ſulphur, an OI 


other combuſtibles, which they ſet fire to 3 
in three ſeveral parts of the enemy's works, and the 
{lames inſtantly commnicating to the habitations, im- 
plements of war, &c. of the Romans, the whole were 
conſumed in a very ſhort time. | 

An heroic exploit performed by Sa- prays exploit 
mzas, who was a native of Paab in Gali- of «mans. 
lee, and the ſon of Eleazar, deſerves to be tranſ- 
mitted to poſterity. 
bulk with ſuch ſurpriſing force as to break o 
head of a ram, and then Tea ing into the midſt of his 
enemies, he ſeized the head of the machine, which 


he carried to the foot of the wall, where he remained 


till, five arrows were fixed in his body ; in this con- 
dition he remounted the wall, and without betraying 
the leaſt ſymptom of an abatement either of conſtancy 
or courage, he remained ſome time an objett of pub- 
lic admiration, till at length he fell, Mill graſping the 
trophy he had ſo'heroically acquired. _— 
| etiras 


He caſt down a ſtone of great 


Piltinguittes Netiras (otherwiſe called Neritas) and 
heroiſm of his brother Philip, of Ruma, in Galilee, 
= obe diſplayed a degree of intrepidity that 
the enemy's Could not poſſibly be exceeded. TS 
works burnt. attacked the tenth legion, and fought wit 


moſt irreſiſtible fury, diſperſing all who oppoſed 
them. Atthe ſame time Joſephus, with a numerous 
company of men provided with firebrands, burnt 
the works and engines of the tenth and fifth legions. 

The Romans having repaired the ram, towards 
the evening of the ſame day employed it againſt that 
part of the wall which had already received damage; 
Veſpiin and at this time Veſpaſian was ſtruck on 
wouoded by the ancle by an arrow diſcharged from the 
an arrow. town. The force of the arrow being 
nearly exhauſted before it reached the general, his 
wound proved but flight: the officers, however, 
quitted their ſtations, and repaired to the head-quar- 
ters, to learn whether the rumour of the general's 
being wounded was founded in truth; and among the 


firſt of theſe was Titus, who was greatly apprehenſive. 


for his father's ſafety. The diſorder among the mul- 
titude ſubſided upon Veſpaſian's convincing them 
that the injury he had received was of little con- 
ſequence. Veſpaſian expofed his wound to the ſol- 
diers, who were thereby inflamed with additional 
courage, each man N it his particular duty 
to avenge his general, in deſpite of all oppoſition 
and danger. 

Great numbers of the Jews fell by the 


Terrible . 
Naughterof arrows and ſtones thrown by the __— ; 
— but they ſtill continued to defend the walls 


. With undaunted bravery. However, they 
fought under great diſadvantages; for the town being 
illuminated by the fire which they uſed to annoy the 
enemy, they were expoſed to open view, while they 
could not diſcern even, the engines from which the 
Roman weapons were diſcharged. The ſtones, &c. 

rown by the machines, ':ngth made breaches in 
the battlements and the co: ers of the towers, and 
particular in- committed great ſlaughter among the Jews. 
fancesoftheir A judgment may be formed of the dread- 
execution. ful effect of the engines by conſidering 
the havock that was made on this occaſion. A ſtone 
thrown by one of the machines ſtruck off the head of 
one of Joſephus's friends, who was fighting upon the 
wall, and carried it to the diſtance of three furlongs 
with as much velocity as if it had been caſt by a 
fling. Another ſtone ſtruck a woman, and carried 
the infant with which ſhe was pregnant a furlong from 
ber body. The violent noiſe occaſioned by the en- 
ines, the dead and wounded falling from the walls, 

e mrieks and diſmal lamentations of menland wo- 
men both within and without the town, were rendered 
Kill more horrible by the continual echo of the moun- 
tains ; the town ditch was running with human blood, 
and crouded with carcaſes heaped hi &h enough for an 
enemy to have mounted thereon and make an aſſault, 
Aunt ze. An immenſe number of the Jews were 
ſence and un- Killed and wounded; notwithſtanding 
Tante bra= which the defence was ſuſtained during 
wy the whole night with aftottiftiing bravery, 
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in defiance of the enemy's machines, which 

were kept inceſſantly at work: at break Feder 
of day the wall gave way : but even in this tion of the 
dreadful extremity the Jews perſevered . 

in their generous endeavours to preſerve the liberties 
of their country, by expoſing themſelves in the 
breach to prevent the enem croſſing the ditch and 
purſuing the advantage they had obtained. To give 
an adequate idea of the horrors of the night ſurpaſſes 
every power of deſcription. 


CHAP. VIII. 

FOSEPHUS gives Inſlruftions to the People. 4 
terrible Engagement. The Enemy having advanced 
to the Walls, have ſcalding Oil poured upon them by 


the EHS. The JEWS quit the Breach, but male 
a vigorous Reſiſtance. 


17 E Romans having received ſome re- 
freſhment after the extreme fatigue 
of the night, early on the ſucceeding day 
Velpaſian iflued orders for every prepara- 
tion to be made neceffary for renewing the ſiege, 
and for purſuing meaſures for deterring the Jews 
from appearing in the breach. He cauſed a party of 
the moſt courageous cavalry to diſmount, and drew 
them * — three diviſions; theſe men, being com- 

letely armed, and carrying pikes in their hands, were 

rſt to enter the town; and « ey were ſeconded by 
a choſen body of foot. The reſt of the horſe were 
ordered to inveſt the mountainous parts of the city, 
to prevent the eſcape of the Jews after the conqueſt 
of the place. The archers with their bows and ar- 
rows, and the {lingers and engineers were the next in 
order. A number of men provided with ladders 
were ordered to attempt ſcaling parts of the wall 
which had not been injured, with a view, by makin 
a diverſion, to weaken the force by which the breac 
was defended. 

Being appriſed of the enemy's deſign, 
and conſcious that litle danger was to be 
apprehended from the Romans employed 
with the ſcaling-ladders, Joſephus oppoſed 
to them only fuch men as were either enfeebled by 
age, or fuch as had not recovered from the fatigue 
of the preceding night : but in places where the wall 
had ſuffered even in but a fell one, he ſtationed 
ſuch ſoldiers only as were of approved fidelity and 
reſolution ; and he put himſelf, with five of his moſt 
intrepid followers, at their head, in order to receive 
the firſt aſſault. He enjoined his people g une. 
to diſregard the ſhouts of the enemy, and tions w dis 
either to defend themſelves from the ar- = 
rows ſhot by the Romans, by means of their ſhields, 
or to retire a little till their quivers were exhauſted, 
He informed them, that if the enemy ſhould proceed 
to advance their bridges, every poſſible effort of 
valour muſt be exerted, ſince all conſiderations for 
preſerving the country muſt then give place to Gs 

noble 


Veſpaſian 
prepares to 
renew tae af+ 
ault. 


Meaſures of 
defence pure 
ſued by Joſe» 


phus. 


ow Pr 


(hap. IX.] 


noble ardour of wreaking vengeance upon the con- 
ierors : he added, that if the Romans proved ſuc- 
e;ful, it muſt be expetted that the fathers, wives, 
-hildren, and the other deareſt friends and relations 
of his ſoldiers, would fall miſerable victims to their 
cruelty and rage. | 
cearconter- Ihe COMMON people, women, and chil- 
o tie dren, obſerving the ad acent mountains 
phat glittering with arms, the town ſurrounded 
by three armies, the enemy marching with drawn 
fords to the weakeſt part of the wall, and the archers 
preparing to diſcharge their arrows, joined in lamen- 
ations that could not have been exceeded had the 
ace been actually ſubdued. The outcries of theſe 
eople ney affected Joſephus ; and leſt they ſhould 
dirt the ſoldiers, he ordered them to their reſpec- 
tive habitations, under a ſtrict injunction of ſilence. 
He then repaired to the ſtation he had choſen, totally 
regardleſs of the ſcaling-ladders, his attention being 
engrolled on the manner of the enemy's allault. 
Ot re- Upon the trumpet being ſounded, the 
{cce of te Roman troops united in martial ſhouts, 
eee. and no ſooner was the ſignal given than 
krercat dil. ſuch an immenſe number of arrows was 
wmzzs. diſcharged as to obſcure the ſky. In obe- 
dience to their inſtructions the Jews gave no atten- 
tion to the clamours of the enemy, and defended 
themſelves with their ſhields. When the enemy 
brought their bridges forward, the Jews attacked 
them with ſurpriſing fury, with equal ſkill and intre- 
pidity throwing them off as faſt as they mounted, 
and they became more undaunted in proportion as 
the danger increaſed. They were under a great 
diſadvantage by being kept to hard duty without 
any intervals of relief; while the Romans had a con- 
fant ſupply of reinforcements to take the places of 
thoſe who were either fatigued or repulſed. The 
Romans collected themſelves as cloſe as poſſible to- 
gether, and throwing their long bucklers over them, 
they proceeded to the wall of the town, appearing 
to be an intire and impenetrable 4 
the lese The extremity to which Joſephus was 
wy wi repel now reduced, ſuggeſted to him a new 
1 means of defence. He cauſed a large 
ſealding oul uantity of oil, of which there was a plen- 
wo. them. tiful ſupply in the town, to be boiled, and 
vith the veſſels in which it was heated, caſt from the 
walls upon the Roman ſoldiers beneath. The ſcald- 
ing fluid paſſing through the interſtices of their ar- 
mour occaſioned the Romans moſt exquiſite torture 
i having the quality of long retaining heat, an 
threw them into the greateſt diforder. This armour 
being buckled and braced, they were unable to re- 
licve themſelves, and the oil flowing from head to 
foot conſumed their fleſh like fire. Some were thrown 
into the moſt violent contortions, others were drawn 
nearly double by their pains, and many fell from the 
bridge to the ground, and thoſe who attempted t 
eſcape were prevented by the Jews. a 
Anotherexpe. During the above calamity, the Romans 
dente an- diſplayed a wonderful degree of intrepi- 
eng ebe. ity, nor was the policy of the Jews leſs 
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re orkable. The former, notwithſtand- gegen .us © 
ing their miſerable condition, engaged in retrdingtheir 
a — for ſurpaſſing each other rec. 
in prething upon their adverſaries, who availed them- 
ſelves of another project for impeding their progreſs. 
They poured boiled fenugreek upon the bridge, 
which rendered the boards ſo ſlippery that the Ro- 
mans were neither able to ſtand to their arms or 
retreat: ſome of them fell upon the planches, and 
were rage to death by their own people; and 
others, falling ſtill lower, were — tn the wea- 
pons of the Jews. Many of the Romans being ſlain 
and a great number wounded, towards evening Vel- 
aſian ſounded a retreat. Only fix of the Jews were 
illed, but the number of wounded amounted to up- 
wards of three hundred. It was on the twentieth 
day of the month Deſius that this action took place. 
The Roman general was defirous of Veſpaſian 
complimenting his ſoldiers for the bravery raiſes hs plat 
they had ſhewn, and conſoling them for forms, and 
the ill ſucceſs they had experienced: but. enn. 
inſtead of finding their ſpirits depreſſed, 


as he expected, they expreſſed the utmoſt anxiety. 


tor proceeding again to attion; and therefore he 
ordered his platforms to be raiſed ſtill higher, and 
towers fifty feet in height to be eretted thereon, and, 
forthe purpoſe of keeping the towers ſteady by their 
weight, and defending them againſt. fire, that the 

ſhould be intirely covered with iron. The mo 

lkilful markſmen and engineers, provided with ma- 
chines, darts, and other implements, were ſtationed 


in the turrets, whence they greatly annoyed the 


enemy, who were clearly expoſed to their view. 
The Jews being unable either to avoid | +, * 
the weapons, or diſcern the people by quit the 
whom _ were diſcharged, were under Wesch. 

the neceſſity of quitting the breach: but they ſtill 
continued. to maintain a moſt reſolute defence, 
though the loſs they daily ſuffered conſiderably ex- 
ceeded that of the Romans. 


CHAP IL 


VESPASIAN diſpatches TRAFAN againſt the City 
of FAPHTHA. The Inhabitants quit the Town in 
order to engage TRA FAN, who puts them to Flight. 


TITUS diſpatched to F APHTHA. The ROMANS. 


ſcale the Walls, and put all the People, except 


Women and Children, to the Sword. Revolt and 


Slaughter of the SAMARIT. AW. 


HE reſolute defence made by the u ent 

people of Jotapata encouraged thoſe e Veipatian 
of an adjacent city, called Japhtha, to reſiſt . 
the power of the Romans. Upon gaining AE 


information of this deſign, Veſpaſian diſpatched Tra- ; 
jan, the commander of the tenth legion, with an 


army of a thouſand cavalry and two thouſand infan- 


try, to aſſault the place. Japhtha was fortified with 
6 F uncommon 
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uncommon ftrength, ſurrounded by a double wall, 
and fo advantageouſly ſituated that it appeared to be 
The iobavi. Wholly impregnable. The inhabitants 
tants defeat d Quitted the town in order to encounter 
by Trajan in rajan, who, after a ſlight reſiſtance, put 

1 them to flight, and purſued them into the 
firſt incloſure. The people within the town now 
cloſed the gates of the inward wall, leſt the Ro- 
mans, as well as their own people, ſhould gain ad- 
mittance. Thus were the Galileans, as if by the 


providence of Heaven, delivered into the power of. 


the Romans. The Romans kept one gate, and the 
people in the city the other; and the Thos confined 
in the incloſure, earneſtly, but in vain, ſypplicated 
to be admitted into the town; but bob refuled, 
many deſtroyed themſelves, and. great numbers fell 
by the hands of the enemy, without having power 
to offer the leaſt reſiſtance, fo aſtoniſhed were they 
at being deſerted by their friends. On this occaſion 
twelve thouſand periſhed, venting imprecations a- 
gainſt their cruel and treacherous countrymen. 

Trajan, imagining that the majority of 


The R Ja 

— the military people were deſtroyed, and 

— by eſca= that thoſe who remained would not ven- 
' 


ture to make a reſiſtance, ſent to Velpa- 
fian, requeſting that Titus might be diſpatched to 
reap the honour of finally conquering Japhtha. 
Suppoſing that ſome important exploit was yet to 
be performed, Veſpaſian ſent a force of five hun- 
dred cavalry and a thouſand infantry, under the 
command of his ſon. Upon his arrival, Titus di- 
vided his army into two, wings, giving that on the 
left-hand to Trajan, himſelf retaining the command 
of that on the right. The Romans, by means of 
ſcaling-ladders, mounted the walls on all parts, and, 
after a ſlight reſiſtance, deſcended into the town, 
where a deſperate ſtreet-battle enſued. The moſt 
reſolute and powerful of the Galileans attacked the 
Romans from ambuſhes and in the narrow paſles, 
and even the women anno | them from the tops of 
the buildings. he conteſt was main- 


The 
bed ans tained for the ſpace of ſix hours: but, 
horrid flaugh- at length, the moſt courageous of the 


ter made of . . - 
the Ee Galileans being cut off, a terrible ſlaugh- 


ans. ter enſued, all the male inhabitants who 
were able to bear arms being put to death, 
either in their houſes or in the ſtreets, the women 
and infants being only ſpared, and iney were carried 
away captives, being in number two thouſand one 
hundred and thirty. The flain in the firſt encount- 
er, added to thoſe who fell by the Romans when 
they entered Japhtha, on the twenty-fifth of the 
month Decius, amounted to hfteen thouſand. 
The terrible calamities of the war were 


Revolt of the - . 
Samaritans, extended to the Samaritans, who aflem- 
and its conſe- bled upon Mount Gerizim, which they 
quences. - 


held in high veneration, eſteeming it to 
be a holy mountain, and meditated a revolt againſt 
the Romans. Their meeting and general behaviour 
ſeemed to indicate their intention. Without pro- 

ry refletting on their inferiority to the great and 
ncreaſing power of the Romans, they were haſten- 
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ing to a rebellion; and Veſpaſian judged it neceſſar 
to oppole their proceedings at an early period; for 
though great numbers of garriſons were eſtabliſhed 
in Samaria, he conſidered that there was ſufficient 
reaſon to apprehend danger from a conſpiracy form. 
ed by ſo numerous a body of diſaffected people; 
and therefore, to prevent the conſequence that he 
feared might enſue, he diſpatched a tribune of the 
hſth legion, named Cerealis, with fix hundred ca. 
valry, and three thouſand infantry. 

Upon his arrival at the mountain, Ce- ue 
realis found the Samaritans collefted in greatly ac. 
an immenſe body; and judging it not eſſe thro? 
. to attack them in their preſent .“ 
ituation, he environed them with a re- 
trenchment at the foot of the mount. Some days 
having elapſed, the Samaritans were greatly dif. 
trelled for want of water, it being the height of ſum. 
mer, and a remarkably hot ſeaſon, and they having 
neglected to provide for a ſupply of that element: 
their drought increaſed to ſo intolerable a degree, 
that ſome periſhed daily, and others deſerted to the 
Romans, 338 ſlavery to the miſerable ſitua- 
tion to which they were reduced. The deſerters 
having communicated to Cercalis that the Samari— 
tans who remained were wholty diſpirit- e 
ed, he advanced his troops up the moun- terms offered 
tain, and after ſurrounding the enemy, 22 
offered to grant them life and liberty, on e. 18 
the condition of their laying down their 
arms, earneſtly exhorting them to return to their 
duty, and giving the ſtrongeſt aſſurances that, if 
they complied, the — indemnity ſhould be 
fully ratified and confirmed. The Samaritans re- 
jected all terms of accommodation; and therefore, 
on the twenty- ſeventh of the month Decius, Cerea- 
lis attacked them, and not one eſcaped 1, ae sl 
the ſword. The number of ſlain was ele- put to the 
ven thouſand and ſix hundred. nerd, 


. 


The ROMANS raiſe their Platforms above the Wall 
of FOTAPATA. They enter FOTAPATA, and 
commit terrible Havock. A Slaughter of Forty 
Thouſand Men. The City laid in Ruins, 


HE people of Jotapata continued to . 
8 defend —— — the power 22 
of the Romans with aſtoniſhing conſtancy g 
and reſolution. The platforms were now forms riifed 
raiſed higher than the city wall; and on the abore the 
forty-ſeventh day of the fiege a deſerter — WY 
communicated to Veſpaſian the ſtate of 
the town, repreſenting that, through the loſs of men, 
and the hard duty which the ſurvivors were obliged 
inceſſantly to perform, the garriſon was ſo reduced 
that it muſt neceſſarily ſurrender to a vigorous at- 
tack, and more eſpecially if advantage was to 
taken of a favourable opportunity for makin « 

5 


ary fault by ſurpriſe; and he adviſed the Roman gene- 
for al to attempt the enterpriſe about day-break, when 


hed be Jews would be unapprehenſive of danger, and 


ent provided for defence, and the vigilance of the 
rm- 1ard abated by fatigue and an inclination to fleep. 
le; eing ſenſible that the Jews poſſeſſed a remarkable 


he fdelity to each other, which the moſt excruciating 
orments could not force them to violate, Velpaſian 
at no confidence in what the deſerter had related. 
He had been witneſs to a recent inſtance of the 
| imazing conſtancy and reſolution of the Jews, in 
C- he cale of one of Joſephus's people, who being 
5 made a priſoner and interrogated reſpetling the 

tate of he city, refuſed to divulge a 7 * circum- 
tance, and perſiſted in that reſolution till his death, 
otwithltanding the application of crucifixion, and 


WW 

lil. aber excellive torments. Conſidering, however, 
m- that the information of the deſerter might poſſibly be 
ng funded in truth, and that no ill confequences were 
t: likely to enſue from his appearing to believe that to 
e, de the caſe, he ordered the man to be ſecured, and 
he every necellary preparation to be made for the at- 
a- ack. 

rs The Roman army began a ſilent march 
: by the ady ce . 

l- «z deercer, at the appointed hour, and proceeded to 
| Veſpalian the walls of the town, being led by Titus, 


makes a vi- 


futon accompanied by Domitius Sabinas, and 


te cit, and ſome choſen men from the fifteenth legi— 
enn it. on. They put the centinels to death, cut 
the throats of the guards, and entered the 7 they 
were followed by the tribune Sextus Cerealis and 
Pacidus, with the troops under their command. 
Notwithſtanding 1t was open day when the Romans 
gained poſſeſſion of the fort and made themſelves 
maſters of the town, the garriſon was ſo exhauſted 
and fatigued by inceſſant labour and watching, that 
they entertained no idea of their danger till the ene- 
my had attually gained their point; and even thoſe 
who were awake were almoſt equally ſtrangers to 
the misfortune; for they could not clearly diſtinguiſh 
objects on account of a thick fog which then pre- 
valled, and continued till the whole Roman army 
had gained admittance to the city. The recollec- 
tion of their ſufferings in the ſiege ſup- 
preſſed every ſentiment of humanity and 
compaſſion in the breaſts of the conque- 
rors, who threw many of the Jews from the top of 
the fort; others, who had courage and inclination 
to offer reſiſtance, were either preſſed to death by 
the immenſe crowds of the enemy, or forced down 
precipices, and killed by the ruins which fell from 
above. Many of Joſephus's particular friends being 
unwilling that the Romans ſhould acquire the repu- 
ation of taking away their lives, retired to a remote 
part of the city, where they died by the hands of 


Many of the 
Jews ue troy 
eich otnet. 


each other. 

3 Such of the guards as firſt obſerved the 
Y, 2 . 

Romancen. City to be taken fled to a turret towards 

dente. the north, where they were attacked by 

ad aſe the enemy, againſt whom they for ſome 

eurdered, time made a good defence; but being 


oppreſſed by numbers, they offered to 
» - 
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capitulate: their propoſals, however, were rejected 
and they died with great reſolution. The Romans 
might have valued themſelves on gaining the victory 
without the loſs of blood on their fide, had it not 
been for the fate of Antony, a centurion, who was 
treacherouſly murdered in the following manner : a 
number of Jews having fled for refuge to the caves, 
one of them called to Antony for quarter; the cen- 
turion immediately ftretched forth his right-hand, 
thereby indicating his compliance, when the Jew 
baſely ſtabbed him in the groin with a dagger, and 
cauſed his death. | 

Every Jew who was met by the Ro- 


2 ooo men 
mans on that day was put to inſtant death; daughtered, 
and during ſome following days they care- — 

demoli . 


fully ſearched the ſubterraneous and other 
ſecret places for the ſurvivors, all of whom, except- 
ing women and children, they deſtroyed. The whole 
number of Jews {lain amounted to forty thouſand, 
and the priſoners were twelve hundred. In obe- 
dience to the orders of Veſpaſian the caſtles were 
burnt, and the city was intirely laid in ruins. The 
Romans became maſters of Jotapata on.the firſt day 
of the month Panemus, in the thirteenth year of 
the reign of Nero. 


C 


VESPASIAN ſends Meſſengers to induce 70 E- 
PHUS to ſurrender. . FOSEPHUS expoſtu- 
lates with his Companions, who are irreclaima- 
ble, He ts condufted to VESPASTAN, A pri- 
vate Interview between FOSEPHUS and him. 
FOSEPHUS predifts the Succeſſion of VESPA. 
STAN and his Son TITUS. The Prophecy veri- 


hed. 


gangs induced by perſonal enmi- 
ty, and parily by an officious zeal 
to ingratiate themſelves into the favour of ently after 
their general, the Romans aſſiduouſly em- Jeehus. 
ployed themſelves in ſearching every part of the 
country, where it ſeemed probable that a man might 
be concealed, and among the carcaſes of the flain, 
in order to find Joſephus, either dead or living. 
He had, however, the good fortune to eſcape 
through the midit of his encmies, and to find a deep 
pit, having a paſlage leading to a ſpacious cavern, 
wherein he found ſorty diſtinguiſhed Jews had taken 
ſanctuary, having a ſupply of the neceflaries of 
life ſufficient for ſeveral days. The enemy being in 
poſſeſſion of the whole adjacent country, Joſephus 
judged it unſafe to venture abroad by day, and 
therefore he left his retreat only by night, with a 
view to diſcover if there remained a probability 
of eftetting an eſcape: but finding the guard ex- 
tremely vigilant, he returned to the cavern, de- 
ſpairing of ſucceſs. Upon the third day e 1... 
he was betrayed by a woman; immedi- e by 4p 
ately 


The Romans 
ſearch dili- 
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man, and of- 
ſered quarter 
by Veſpaſian, 
Wich he de- 
clines accept- 


ately upon which Veſpaſian diſpatched 
Paulinus and Gallanicus, two tribunes, 
authorifing them to aſſure Joſephus that, 
on condition of his leaving his retreat, 
ng. he ſhould experience a kind and ho- 
nourable reception. Conſcious that the injuries 
the Romans had ſuſtained at his hands inutled him 
to pumſhment rather than reward, Joſephus deem- 
ed it unſafe to rely on Veſpaſian's word of honour, 
and therefore declined the propoſal. Hereupon, 
Veſpaſtan ſent another tribunc, named Nicanor, the 
ancient friend and acquaintance of Joſephus. Ni- 
canor expoſtulated with Joſephus, repreſenting the 
generoſity and benevolence of the Romans towards 
thoſe they conquered; that ſo far from entertaining 
an enmity towards him, they highly eſtcemed him 
as being a man of ſingular intrepidity and other 
eminent virtues; that the Roman general muſt indiſ- 
—— have favourable views, ſince he conde- 
cended to ropoſe terms to a man who was already 
ubjett to his power. Can you ima— 
gine (ſaid Nicanor) that Veſpaſian would 
employ a friend in an office of treache- 
re; or that I would accept from him fo 
diſhonourable a commiſſion?“ Joſephus 
ſtill declined a compliance; which fo en— 
raged the Roman ſoldiers that they would have ſet 
fire to the cave, but Veſpaſian prevented them, by 
repreſenting that he was determined to take Joſe— 
phus alive. Nicanor continued his endeavours to 
prevail upon his friend, and the rage and menaces 
of the ſoldiers became more violent in proportion 
to the increaſe of their numbers. Certain dreams 
now occurred to the recollettion of Jolephus, where- 
in the Almighty had communicated the ſucceſs and 
grandeur which the Romans ſhould experience, and 
the miſeries which ſhould oppreſs the Jews. Now 

Joſephus polleſſed a remarkable faculty 
of interpreting dreams, and of explain- 


Nicanor's ex- 
poltulation 
with him, and 
rage of the 
Roman ſol- 
de:iy at his 
heſitation, 


Joſephus re- 
collectsſormer 


dreams and ing many th! which the Lord had 
revelations been pleaſed to ignify under the veil of 
to Heaven, myſtery. Being himſelf a prieſt, and of 


the ſacerdotal line, he was conſequently 
verſed in the writings of the holy prophets. At 
this inſtant, as if poflefled with the Divine Spirit, 
he perfectly recollected, in due order, the ſeveral 
viſions he had ſcen: and he thus rapturoufly ad- 
dreſfled himſelf to Heaven: Blefſed and Almighty 
God! ſince it is thy pleaſure to terminate the — 
perity of the Jews, and exalt the people of Rome, 
I, humbly reſigning myſelf to thy providence, con- 
ſent to live, and ſurrender my perſon to the Ro- 
mans: but, before thy ſacred throne, I pronounce 
that I act not as a traitor to my country, but as 
the miniſter of thy gracious pleaſure.” But his com- 
Panions, obſerving that he had ſurrendered to the 
Romans, exclaimed bitterly againſt him. 


— ooh Immediately after which, they all un- 
againit him, ſheathed their weapons, and threatened, 
- — that if Joſephus ſurrendered they would 
his.life. put him to inſtant death. Apprehending 


that they might put their threats into exe- 


_ 


— — — 


— — 
— 


cution, and that by delay he might loſe the Oppor- 
tunity of communicating to the nation of Jews the 
charge he had received from the Almighty, he a 
ſecond time addrefled his countrymen in a lenſible 
and animated ſpeech, wherein he endeavoured, in 
the moſt urgent manner, to perſuade them to ſub. 
mit to the Romans, and accept their proffered mer. 
cy, and not to att contrary to the laws of God 
and nature, by becoming their own executioners, 

Joſephus now 1magined that the arguments which 
he inforced would have induced the Jews to relin. 
quiſh the determination of putting an end to their 
lives; but he was deceived in this conjetture; for 
inſtead of being appeaſed by what he advanced, 
they were provoked to the utmoſt extravagance of 
rage; and approached him with their ſwords drawn, 
upbraiding +, any in the moſt ſevere terms, as be. 
ing of a contemptibly irreſolute diſpoſition, and 
threatening him with inſtant death. Thus ſituated, 
Jolephus addrefied his companions in a ſtyle of 
authority, which ſeldom fails to gain reſpett from 
thole who have been * Gian. to obey, called 
one by his name, took another by the hand, and 
endeavourcd to engage the attention of the reſt by 
argument and ſuch 2 means as he conceived to 
be belt adapted for obtaining the end he had in 
view. Thus, by a fingular addreſs in applying to 
the various humours and diſpoſitions of his com- 
panions, did Joſephus avert the danger that threat. 
ened him; as a wild beaſt, ſurrounded by hunt. 
men, {till turns towards him who is prepared to 
ſtrike. Notwithſtanding the rage to which the Jews 
were tran{ported, when they attempted to put their 
threats in execution, their eſteem and veneration 
of their general revived, and their weapons drop- 
ped from their uplifted hands. 

Joſephus condutted himſelf with great 


. - l They draw 
temper and judgment, and, reſting his 1 tor their 
hopes on the providence of Heaven, he vs ud | 
thus addrefled his companions: © Since nes way oe 
you are determined to die, let it be de- companion 

elcap z 


cided, by caſting lots, who ſhall firſt loſe 
his life, and by this method let every man's forte 
be known; ſo ſhall we avoid ſelf-murder, and dic y 
the hands of cach other.” This propoſal was joy- 
fully accepted, and preſently carried into execu- 
tion; and Joſephus's companions derived great la- 
tisfattion from the conſideration of dying in com- 
pany with their general; to ſhare a common fate 
with him being an event that of all others they moſt 
anxiouſly defired. The perſons to whom the lots 
had fallen being ſucceſſively put to death, it hap- 
pened, either through accident or the care of Pro- 
vidence, that Joſephus was one of the only two ſur- 
viving men: he expoſtulated with his companion, 
and, at length, prevailed on him to decline the c- 
ſolution of dying, engaging himſelf to provide for 
his ſafety. Being reheved from the extremity to 
which he was reduced by the Romans on one hand, 
and by his own countrymen on the other, Joſephus 
ſurrendered himſelf to Nicanor, who conducted him 
to Veſpaſian. | The 

1 
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The deſire of ſeeing Joſephus appear 
before the Roman general cauſed im- 
menſe numbers of people to aſſemble; 
ſome were wg” rejoiced at his 
being made a priſoner; others vented 
menaces and the moſt bitter execrations againſt him; 
while thoſe at a diſtance endeavoured to obtain a 
more perfect view, and called for public juſtice to 
he executed on the enemy to the ſtate of Rome; 
and, in ſhort, the greateſt variety of ſentiments and 
their different operations were obſervable in the 
midſt of the tumult. They who were ſufficiently 
near to obſerve the perſon of Joſephus, recollected 
the many extraordinary incidents of his life, and re- 


t fen- 
way teſpect- 
ing their pri- 


fecting on his preſent ſituation, were perfectly aſto- 
ne Roman niſhed on the compariſon. Notwithſtand- 
geri d. ing the inveteracy which the Roman ge- 


Fa, nerals had entertained againſt Joſephus, 
him, ard Ti- . 
twin parti- they now tenderly compaſſionated him in 
cular, his captivity; but Titus was moſt particu- 
larly affected; for, on account of his advanced age, 
and the unconquerable dignity of his mind in the 
moſt extreme dangers and diſtreſſes, he entertained 
a great veneration towards Joſephus, whoſe former 
elevated ſtation and great exploits, and the humili- 
ating condition to which he was now reduced, he 
red, and then proceeded to make ſome re- 
flettions on the chance of war, and the mutability 
of human affairs. They who heard Titus, adopted 
his ſentiments, and he greatly contributed towards 
the preſervation of Joſephus, by influencing Veſpa- 
ban in his favour. 

weden Veſpaſian intimated that he meant to 


keningin=2= ſend Joſephus to Nero, and ordered him 
racks end tO be kept a cloſe priſoner. Hereupon, 
lens before. Joſephus requeſted a private audience 
til the fuc- with the Roman general, who ordered all 
«hon of tim preſent, excepting Titus and two friends, 
and his ſon . 

Tust te tO quit the apartment. Joſephus ſpoke 
empire, to the following pupoſe: * You ſee me 


here, Sir, your priſoner; and perhaps you conſider 
me in no other character: but I am a meſſenger 
from the Almighty, commiſſioned to impart to you 
amatter of the higheſt importance. Had I not been 
charged with this commiſſion, I ſhould have atted 
confiſtent with the charakter of a Jewiſh general, 
and have died, rather than have ſubmitted to be 
made a priſoner. It is unneceſſary to ſend me to 
Nero, fince Veſpaſian is ſo near ſucceeding to the 
empire, which, upon his deceaſe, will devolve to 
his ſon Titus. Let me be kept a priloner, and 
guarded with unremitting circumſpettion : I only 
requeſt to remain the priſoner of Veſpaſian, who, 


by the right of conqueſt, is become the maſter of 


my life and liberty, and will, in a ſhort time, be 
advanced to the ere of the univerſe. If it 
ſhall hereafter appear that I have made uſe of the ſa- 
cred name of the Almighty to induce you to repoſe 
confidence in an impoſtor, you will perform an act 
of juſtice in ſubjecting me to the moſt ſevere of ex- 
* puniſhments. 

N firſt Veſpaſian conſidered Joſephus's addreſs as 

D 6. 


a mere fiction, adopted for the purpoſe of obtaining 
his favour: but, upon experiencing certain impulfes, 
and conſidering other indications, and finding them 
exactly to correſpond with what Joſephus had re- 
lated, his doubts gradually ſubſided, and he gave 
full confidence to the prediction. One of the per- 
ſons who were | ac mmangy- to be preſent at the inter- 
view ſaid to Joſephus, that, ſince he pretended to a 
knowledge of future events, he requeſted to be in- 
formed by what means it happened that he remained 
ignorant of the approaching deſtruction of Jotapa- 
ta, and of his own captivity. To this Joſephus re- 
plied, he had predicted to the inhabitants C gration 
that the town would be conquered and «f part of his 
deſtroyed on the forty-ſeventh day of 2 
the ſiege, and himſelf would be made a . 
priſoner by the enemy. Hereupon, Veſpaſian cauſed 
a ſecret inquiry to be made amongſt the Jewiſh pri- 
ſoners, and they fully confirmed every particular 
that Joſephus had aflerted, which induced him to 
judge more favourable of what had been foretold 
reſpecting himſelf. Joſephus continued to be guard- 
ed with the greateſt circumſpection; but the irk- 
ſomeneſs of confinement was, in ſome degree, re- 
lieved by his being allowed every accommodation 
and convenience, and the particular reſpe& 
kindneſs that he received from Titus. 

Veſpaſian returned to Ptolemais on the 
fourth of the month Panemus, and thence 
proceeded to Cæſarea, on the ſea-coaſt, enge ve. 
which is the moſt conſiderable city of pains to Cen- 
. The majority of the inhabitants "= 

eing Grecks, Veſpaſian's army met with a chearful 
reception; for they held the Romans in high eſtima- 
tion, and were ſuch inveterate enemies to the Jews, 
that Veſpaſian was ſolicited in the moſt importunate 
manner to ſacrifice the life of Joſephus to their de- 
ſire of vengeance. Veſpaſian diſmiſſed the petition 
without an anſwer, deeming it the att of an inconſi- 
derate and outrageous multitude. Cæſarea is ex- 
tremely hot in ſummer, but being temperate in the 
winter, and ſituated upon a plain adjacent to the 
ſea, Veſpaſian judged it to be a convenient place 
for winter quarters, and therefore appointed two le- 
— to remain there ; and, that he might not over- 

urthen the city, he ſent the fifth and tenth legions 
to Scythopolis. 


Veſpaſian re- 
turns to Pto- 
lemais, and 


E A 


JOPPA ſurpriſed and taken by VESPASTAN, who 
fortifits the Caſtle, and eftabliſhes a Garriſon in 
ft. 


Great concourſe of people, com- 

poſed of revolters from the Romans 1 
and fugitives from the conquered cities W 
of the — had now afſembled, and were emplay- 


Jed in rebuilding Joppa, -which had been deſtroyed 
by 8 The banditti being unable to * 
| © 
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the means of ſubſiſtence, on account of the deſo- 
late ſtate in which Ceſtius had left the country, con- 
ſtructed a number of veſſels ſor the — — of per- 
petrating robberies on the ſea; and by their pirati- 
cal practices they proved a great obſtruction to 
commerce on the Syrian, Phoenician, and Egyptian 


The city coaſts. Veſpaſian being appriſed of their 
taken by the proceedings, diſpatched a body of cavalry 


m_ and 71 to Joppa; and the troops 
Zen. 9% found but little difficulty in gaining ad- 
mittance by night to the city, it being 
but indifferently watched and guarded. The inha- 
bitants were ſo greatly aſtoniſhed by being thus ſur- 
priſed, that they had not power to attempt the leaſt 
reſiſtance, but fled with great precipitation to their 
veſſels, and remained that night at fea beyond the 
reach of the enemy's weapons. ; 
Though Joppa is a ſea-coaſt town, it 
has no port; the ſhore is exceedingly 
craggy and ſteep; on each fide of the 
town ſtands a pointed rock, projecting a conſidera- 
ble ſpace into the fea; theſe rocks forming a kind 
of creſcent, occaſion ſo violent an agitation of the 
fea, when the wind prevails, that a more dangerous 
and terrible ſituation for ſhipping cannot be ima- 
gined. Here is the impreſſion of Andromeda's 
chains, which were, perhaps, cut in the rock with a 
view of giving credibility to the ancient fable. 
At break of day the wind, called b 


Deſcription 
of it, 


Account of a 
violent ana the people of the country the blac! 
— north, aroſe, and cauſed the moſt terri- 


ble tempeſt that had been known: the 
veſſels of thoſe who had eſcaped from Joppa, by 
being thrown againſt the rocks, or daſhed wit 

great violence againſt each other, were broken to 
pieces; ſome who, by dint of rowing, endeavour- 
ed to avoid being foundered by _— in the open 
ſea, were toſſed upon monntainous billows, and 
then precipitated into th oſt profound abyſs of 
waters, and great numbers of the veſſels funk. 
During this violent contention of the elements, the 
noiſe occaſioned by the daſhing of the veſſels, and 
the lamentations and outcries of the miſerable peo- 
ple, were diſmal and terrifying beyond deſcription. 
Many of the people were waſhed away by the bil- 
lows, and daſhed againſt the rocks; ſome were 
drowned; others fell upon their ſwords, and ſeve- 
ral periſhed on board the wrecks: and, in ſhort, the 
water was coloured with the blood of the deceaſed, 


whoſe carcaſes were diſperſed upon the coaſt. Dur- 


ing this ſhocking ſcene, the Roman ſoldiers waited 
to deſtroy thoſe who ſhould be driven aſhore alive. 
It was computed that four thouſand two hundred bo- 
dies were caſt upon the ſhore by the waves. 

The Romans having obtained poſſeſſion 


4 of Joppa, without being under the neceſ- 
2 2 ſity of proceeding to a battle, they ſoon 
al oz laid the place intirely in ruins. It was 
places . the fate of this city to be twice ſubjected 
oa in it. 


to the Roman power in a ſhort ſpace of 
time. Leſt Joppa ſhould again be inhabited by pi- 
rates, Veſpaſian fortified the caſtle, and eſtabliſhed 
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jacent places. 
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a 77 therein ſufficient for its defence: he alſo 
left a ſtrong body of horſe, to ſet fire to and deſtroy 


the towns and villages, and lay waſte the adjacent 


country; which, in obedience to the command of 
their general, they punctually executed. 

A report prevailed in Jeruſalem re- .. | 
ſpetting the fate of Jotapata, but it was 2 
eemed too improbable to be founded in « 

fact; for it was not ſupported by autho- . 

rity ſufficient to give it confidence, the maſſacre 
having been ſo general that not an individual of the 
city remained to convey intelligence to Jeruſalem 
of the important loſs the Jewiſh nation had ſuſtain. 
ed. In a ſhort time, however, the report was re- 
ceived as authentic; for, as it 1s uſual for the news 
of unfortunate events to circulate with rapidity, the 
reduttion of Jotapata was ſoon publiſhed in che ad- 
The fact was, at length, aggravated 
by a report of Joſephus being among the number of 
lain, which proved the ſource of infinite affliction 


to the people of Jeruſalem. Private in- General h. 
dividuals were lamented by their reſpec- mentatica for 
tive friends and relations, but the mourn- Jeet 

. . > luppoſed 
ing for Joſephus was univerſal, his ſup- qe. 


poſed death being conſidered as a public 
and irreparable loſs. The funeral ſolemnities in 
honour of Joſephus were continued, without inter- 
miſſion, for the ſpace of forty days, and no expence 
was _ on the occaſion, 

When the report of Joſephus's death was found to 
be premature, and that — was in high eſteem 
among the Romans, and ſo far from being treated 
as a ſlave, honoured, by Veſpaſian, with every pol- 
ſible mark of reſpett and diſtinttion, the moſt ie- 
terate hatred took place of the regret and vnera- 
tion they had expreſſed while under the ſuppoſition 
of his being deceaſed. The public in- 


, . - He is vv ivere 
dignation was ſo general and violent, ally dee 
that there was not a man in Jeruſalem who m_ 2 

0 - * a ve 
did not vent the moſt bitter execrations ig Heber 

with the Ro- 


againſt Joſephus, upbraiding him as a 
traitor and a coward, who nam infamouſly 
deſerted the cauſe. of his country. A prudent and 
wiſe man will derive advantag- from a preſent mil- 
fortune, by making it a precaution whereby he 
may be enabled to guard againſt ſimilar events; but 
when theſe people are in the wrong, it is their diſ- 
poſition to perſevere in error, and conſequently in- 
creaſe their afflictions. In ſhort, the Jews were now 
more furiouſly irritated againſt the Romans than ever, 
ſeeming to imagine that giving way to their rage 
againſt them was to wreak revenge upon Jolephus. 
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AGRIPPA entertains VESPASIAN and his Army. 
TITUS leads a Body of Troops to SCYTHOPO- 
Lis. VALERIAN is attacked by Surpriſe ; but 
effetts an FEftape. Through AGRIPPA's Media- 
tion, VESPASIAN pardons the People of : 1 
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RIAS. VESPASTAN proceeds to the City, where 
hz is received as the common Benefattor of the Inha- 
bilants. 


AP | by conſequence of an invitation from 
Cs Ws king Agrippa, Veſpaſian departed 
enived for from Cæſarea upon the ſeca-coe!t for 
%% Czlarea Philippi, where, with his whole 
— army, he was entertained for che ſpace of 
twenty days; during which time, b 
f-atings and rejoicings, he gave thanks to the Al. 
ren fr his victories and various other bleſſings. 
Agippa vad invited Veſpaſian into his countr, 
ly tro motives of generoſity and affettion, and 
ly from the pe that through his means the 
malccontents of his kingdom would be compelled 
to return to their allegiznce. Upon learning that 
Taricheæ had actually revolted, and that Tiberias 
* diipoſed to a like condutr, Veſpaſhan judged 
that a more favourable opportunity would — 
occur for manifeſting the great eſteem he enter 
tained towards the king; and therefore he deter- 
mined to lead an army againſt the refractory cities, 
both of which were dependant upon the kingdom 
of Azrippa. He diſpatched his ſon Ti- 
tus to Cæſarca, with orders to conduct 
me np the troops quartered in that city to Scy- 
„ Nuke thopolis, which is the moſt conkiderable 
town in the .canton of Decapolis, and 
ſtuated ncar Tiberias. Veſpaſian repaired to Scy- 
thopolis, where he waited for Ti:us, upon whoſe 
arrival, he advanced to about thirty furtongs from 
Tiberias, and encamped his army within view of 
the enemy, at a place called Ennabrrs, 
Hing be- He now diſpatched a contain, named 
ut Valerian, attended by » c: pan; of fſty 
„s horſe, to expoſtulate wit the inſurgents, 
and endeavour to reſtote them to obedi- 
ence, Valerian was inſtructed to repreſent that the 
Roman general believed the majority of the peo- 
ple to be naturally of peaceable and loyal diſpoſi- 
nons, though they bad ſuffered themſelves to be in- 
duced to engage in a rebellion by the artful prac- 
tices of a few malecontents. When Valerian had 
nearly reached the town, he diſmounted his horle, 
and ordered his people to do the ſame, thereby in- 
mating that he came not with an hoſtile deſign. 
The rebels were headed by the chief of a band of 
robbers, named Jeſus, who was the ſon of Tobias; 
and, without permitting him to ſpeak, they furi- 
oully attacked Valerian, who, though greatly aſto- 
niſhed and provoked by their audacity, would not 
have preſumed to engage contrary to the order of 
is general, had he been ſure of victory, which, 
Indeed, he had no probability of obtaining over an 
enemy of ſuch ſuperior force. In ſhort, Valerian 
and five of his people eſcaped on foot; and their 
horſes were ſeized by Jeſus and his companions, 
Who conducted them into the town with as much 


parade as if they had been trophies fairly obtained 
m war, | 2 
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The above conduct of Jeſus and his 
aſſociates proved highly offenſive to all 
the conſiderate people of the town, who, 
being alarmed by the apprehenſion that 
the enemy would ſeek revenge, preſently 
repaired to the Roman camp, under the 
conduct of king Agrippa, and humbling 
themſelves at Ga general's feet, ſuppli- 
cated for mercy and forgiveneſs; and that 
he would not attribute the offences committed by 
certain individuals to the people at large, who had 
ever entertained the greateſt veneration for the peo- 
ple and ſtate of Rome; they concluded with a re- 
queſt that the innocent might be ſpared, and the 
promoters of the ſedition puniſhed according to 
their demerits. Though highly offended by the ſei- 
zure of the horſes and the inſult offered to Valerian, 
Veſpaſian attended to the petition of the deputie 
and through the mediation of Agrippa, grante 
their — Jeſus and his adherents now eſcaped 
to Taricheæ, deeming it unſafe longer to remain in 
Tiberias. 

Trajan, with a compan 


A d- putation 
of reſpectable 


for the al- 
front, which, 
at the inſtance 
of Agrippa, 
is granted. 


of cavalry, Trajan takes 


was diſpatched the next day to poſſeſs poiieition of 
himſelf of the caſtle, and diſcover whe- the calle, an 
ther the inhabitants of Tiberias were in- une . 


tering the ei- 
ty, is joyfully 
received by 


clined to revolt, or if they held the 
peaceable diſpoſition repreſented by the = _ 
deputies. Upon learning that the people as“ 
were diſpoſed to preſerve their allegi- 

ance, Veſpaſian marched his whole army towards. 
the city, and being met on the way by the citizens, 
they expreſſed their gratitude by loud acclamations, 
attending him to the town, the gates of which they 
threw open, that the troops — enter, hailing 
Velpaſian as their benefactor and protector. The 
gates nol being ſufficiently wide to admit the troops 
to march with convenience, the general ordered a 
part of the ſouth wall to be beaten down; and he 
> nag his ſoldiers not to offer the leaſt injury or 
inſult to the people of the town, on the penalty of 
very ſevere puniſhment. Veſpaſian's regard for 
Agrippa induced him to be thus favourable to the 
inhabitants, and to do no farther injury to the wall 
of the city. 


CAT. AIV. 


TARICHEÆ inhabited by turbulent Malecontents. 
FESUS and his Companions damage the ROMAN 
Works. TITUS aſſaults and diſperſes the FEWS. 
TARICHE XA fubdued by TITUS, who orders the 
Town to be ſtriflly watched and guarded, 


LAY ING departed from Tiberias, 

Veſpaſian encamped his army be- 

tween that city and. Tarichez; and con- wang, 4 of 

ceiving that the intended ſiege would occu-. * 

py a conſiderable time, he fortified the camp by 
ere 
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erefting a wall. Taricheæ, like Tiberias, is ſituated 
upon a mountain, and Joſephus had conſtructed a 
wall encompaſſing it on every fide except on that 
where it is fortified by the lake Gennelareth, and 
the circuit of this wall was nearly equal to that of 
Tiberias. Nature and art had contributed to render 
the place exccedingly ſtrong ; and it was inhabited by 
the moſt deſperate of the revolters. At the com- 
mencement of the inſurrection the people collected 
great quantities of proviſions, and being ſufficiently 
provided with men and money, they were under little 
apprehenhon of being ſubdued. They had a nume- 
rous fleet of armed veſſels on the lake, in which they 
meant to embark in caſe of being repulſed on ſhore. 
The Jews da- Jeſus and his aſſociates, regardleſs of 
mage the Ro- the force and diſcipline of the _— 
man works; made a violent aſſault upon them while 
ſelves purſued they were employed in forming intrench- 
_ lake of ments and other fortifications, and diſ- 
ennelareth. perſed the pioneers, and did conſiderable 
injury to the Roman works. The Romans purſued 
them to the lake, where they took ſhipping, and hav- 
ing proceeded beyond the reach of the Roman darts 
and arrows, they caſt anchor, and ranged their vel- 
ſels in order of battle. 
Titus feat to In the interim Veſpaſian received intel- 
make diſcove- ligence that a great number of Jews had 
bled on a plain adjacent to the city; 
Jew in a in conſequence whereof he diſpatched a 
plain. body of fix hundred choſen cavalry, un- 
der the command of his ſon, to make diſcoveries. 
Titus marched to reconnoitre the ſituation of the 
Jews, and finding them to be much more numerous 
than the troops under his command, he ſent intelli- 
gence thereof to Veſpaſian. Though many of the 
troops under Titus were greatly alarmed by the ſupe- 
rior force of the Jews, the majority of them ſtill pre- 
ſerved an undaunted reſolution. 

Vaſt deſtruc- . _ at _ _ GY 
= patched by Veipaſian with orders to lea 
— — a body of two thouſand archers to 22 
man horſe. a mountain facing the town, and aſſault 
the Jews who were appointed to defend the walls; 
and this order was punctually obſerved. Being deſi- 
rous of rendering his army more formidable in ap- 
pearance than it was in reality, Titus arranged his 
men in a line anſwering the front of the enemy's for- 
ces; and he himſelf made the firſt aſſault, being fol- 
lowed by his people with loud exultations and mili- 
tary ſhouts. The Jews, who were aſtoniſhed at the 
intrepid manner of the charge, made a faint reſiſt- 
ance; but being ſoon thrown into diſorder, many 
were beat down and er- to death by the cavalry, 
and others fled towards the city. The fugitives were 
cloſely purſued by the Romans, who, through the 
ſwiftneſs of their — being enabled to attack 
them again in front, drove back many who were en- 
deavouring to take refuge within the walls. Great 
numbers were flain, and but few, if any, eſcaped, 
excepting thoſe who were ſo fortunate as to get into 

the city. | 
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At this period a violent inſurreftion 
took place between the natives of Tari- 
chez and the ſtrangers who inhabited the 
city. 'The natives urged that they had 
ever been averſe to engaging in the war: 
but the advantage —— by the Romans was the 
principal cauſe of their diſcontent. The ſtrangers, 
of whom there were great numbers, oppoſed the 
citizens in the moſt outrageous manner. Titus bein 
near the wall, ſoon underſtood that outrage and dif. 
ſenſion prevailed in the town, and determining to 
take advantage of ſo favourable an opportunity, he 
delivered the following ſpeech to his people. “ Let 
us not delay, my friends and fellow-ſoldiers, to pur- 
ſue the * that Providence has given us over 
our enemies. The clamours which now prevail in the 
city plainly indicate a domeſtic war, and that thoſe 
who eſcaped our vengeance are now diſpoſed to 
effect the deſtruttion of each other. Victory muſt 
infallibly be ours if we are quick in determination 
and reſolute in action. Let us attempt the enterprize 
before the deſperate ſituation of x 9 Jews al 
them to unanimity. Let us not wait for the arrival of 
reinforcements, but rather perform the exploit our- 
ſelves, than admit ſharers in the honour — profit of 
the victory.” Immediately after this ſpeech, Titus 
mounted his horle, and being followed by his troops, 
rode with great ſpeed to that quarter of the town 
which is towards the lake; and he was the firſt man 
who entered the city. So aſtoniſhed were The city u- 
the Jews at the intrepid behaviour of Ti- ben by the 
tus, that they had not power to offer the . 
leaſt obſtruttion to his progreſs. Jeſus and his afſo- 
ciates eſcaped into the fields; ſome of the people fled 
towards the lake, and fell into the power of the Ro- 
mans, others were ſlain while endeavouring to get 
into their veſſels, and many were drowned in the 
attempt to ſave themſelves by ſwimming. Some re- 
ſiſtance was made by the ſtrangers who were not able 
to eſcape with Jeſus, but the natives of the town rea- 
dily yielded to the Romans, from whom they expett- 
ed favour from the conſideration that they had dilap- 
proved of engaging in the war, and been compelled 
to take up arms. 

The fattion being ſubdued, Titus grant- 
ed quarter to the natives of Tarichez. 
The inſurgents who had embarked upon 
the lake proceeded to as great a diſtance 
as they poſſibly could from the enemy. © 
Titus diſpatched intelligence of the enterprize to 
Veſpaſian, to whom it afforded great ſatisfaction; 
for the reduction of Taricheæ was conſidered as a 
moſt material point towards a termination of the war 
in favour of the Romans. Titus now ordered a guard 
to inveſt the city, leſt any of the Jews ſhould effect 
an eſcape : and he went to the lake of Genneſareth on 
the following day, and commanded a number of vel- 
ſels to be conſſrutted for the purpoſe of purſuing 
thoſe who had made a retreat by water. There being 
a great number of workmen, and a plentiful ſupply o 
materials, the veſlels were completed in a _ 77 
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THE WARS OF THE EWS. 
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VESPASIAN embarks upon the Lake, and gains a 
complete Vittory over the Fugitive EHS. He con- 
demns a great Number of Priſoners to ſuffer Death, 
end others to be fold for Slaves. 


4 bre HE veſſels being 8 Veſpaſian 
ow — embarked in purſuit of the Jews who 


Romans and had eſcaped-on the lake of Gennelareth. 
Jens. The fugitives had now no probable view 
of eſcaping the vengeance of the enemy; for the 
hore being wholly occupied by the Romans, they 
could not diſembark without meeting inevitable de- 
ftruction, and, beſides being too ſmall, their boats 
were fo {lightly built and manned that they could not 
expect to prove vittorious in a naval engagement. 
The Jews endeavoured to annoy their adverſaries by 
calling Rones. and by other means, which proved 
equally ineffectual ; for the weapons they 3 
ſerved only to cauſe a noiſe by meeting the veſſels or 
arms of the Romans, who were well defended againſt 
every aſſault they could make: when they attempted 
a clole encounter they were either put to death by the 
ſword, or their veſſels overſet and the men drowned. 
Some of the Romans fought at a diſtance, and made 
great havock with their darts and arrows; others 
boarded the veſſets of the Jews, and cut the men to 
pieces with their ſwords. Several of the Jewiſh boats 
were conquered by being incloſed within the two di- 
vihons of the Roman fleet. Such as attempted to 
ſave themſelves by ſwimming were put to death by 
lances and darts, or ſunk by being over-run by the 
Roman veſlels : and thoſe who were urged by deſpair 
to attempt ſaving themſelves by getting on board the 
enemy's fleet had their Mak or heads inſtantly 
ſevered from their bodies. At length the 


Miſerabie 5 
laughter of Jews were driven to ſuch extremity that 
= pon. they preſſed into the middle of the Roman 


fleet in order to get to ſhore : horror and deſtruttion 
now prevailed in the greateſt varicty of forms : great 
numbers of Jews were killed on the water, but the 
carnage was much more terrible on ſhore : the lake 
was diſcoloured with blood, and the banks were co- 
vered with the bodies of the ſlain. In a few days the 
carcaſes putrified, and infected the air to ſuch a de- 
gree as to render life almoſt inſupportable; and even 
the Romans lamented the barbarity which had pro- 
duced fo terrible a calamity. The Jews who were 
lain when the Romans aflaulted the city, and thoſe 
who periſhed in the naval encounter, amounted to 
lix thouſand five hundred. 

The engagement being concluded, Vel- 
paſian ſummoned a council of all his prin- 
cipal officers to aſſemble in the city of 


Veſ>afian, in 
council, de 
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Tarichez; and placing himſelf. upon the ring forme of 
tribunal, he entered upon deliberations as the people. 
to what meaſures were moſt adviſeable to be purſued 
in regard to the ftrangers. The council oppoſed 
ſhewing mercy to the ſtrangers, urging that they 
would be dangerous to the princes into whoſe domi- 
nions they might retire, ſince they would indiſputa- 
bly avail themſelves of every opportunity for promo- 
ting troubles and inſurrettions. Veſpaſian was con- 
vinced that they were unworthy of mercy, and fo 
ſenſible of their abandoned diſpoſitions that he enter- 
tained not the leaſt doubt of their attempting the de- 
ſtruction even of the very people to whom they might 
be indebted for the preſervation of their lives: but 
what means to adopt, he was at a loſs to determine; 
for he knew that if he put the ſtrangers to death in 
the city, it would prove a circumſtance produttive of 
infinite affliction to the natives, who, having ſurren- 
dered to him, had received his promiſe of ſhewing 
favour to his priſoners. The council argued that, 
from the nature of circumſtances, he was under no 
abſolute obligation to obſerve a rigid conformity to 
the condition, and that in matters where political ne- 
ceſſity is oppoled to obligations of honour, the queſ- 
tion ſhoul * decided by a regard to the public wel- 
fare. Veſpaſian coincided in opinion with his friends, 
but ſtill determined to proceed in a manner that 
ſhould not irritate the natives of Tarichez. He 
permitted the ſtrangers to depart, under The grangers 
an injunction of purſuing no other road een athirft 
than that Icading to Tiberias. Without © 0part but 
entertaining the leaſt apprehenſion that made priton- 
any violence would be offered to their en. 
perſons or property, they ſet out for Tiberias; and 
a great number A Romans were ſtationed on the 
road, leſt any of them ſhould eſcape. When they 
had got within the town the Romans made them pri- 
ſoners ; and upon the arrival of Veſpaſian he ordered 
them to be confined in the amphitheatre, where he 
cauſed thoſe who were ſuperannuated, as well as 
thole who were judged to be too young to bear 
arms, to be put to death; and the number of thoſe 
who periſhed in conſequence of the general's order 
was twelve hundred. He ſent fix thou- 


. : Many of che 
ſand of the moſt athletic men to Nero, priſoners gain. 
to be employed in working upon the Iſth- zn4others fol 


mus; three thouſand four hundred were 
fold into ſlavery ; he preſented a great number to 
Agrippa, to be diſpoſed of as his difcretion ſhould 
dictate; and theſe people were fold by the king. 
The remaining part of the incendiary fugitives, whole 
reſtleſs diſpohtions had prompted to encourage the 
revolt, were Hippenians, people of Gaulanitis, Ga- 
dara, and Trachonitis. It was on the eighth day of 
the month Gorpizus when they were taken by the 
Romans. 
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Account of the Siege of GAMALA. The Place af- 


faulted, and entered by the ROMANS, who are im- 
mediately repulſed with great Loſs. Bravery and 
Preſence of Mind of VESPASIAN. GALLUS, a 
Centurion, performs a ſingular Exploit. 


0. N the taking of Jotapata, ſeveral 
mala, and its towns and places in Galilee re- 
firength and volted from the Romans; but, on 


ebe the loſs of Taricheæ, theſe returned again 
to their allegiance; ſo that all the cities and fortiſied 


places were now in poſſeſſion of the Romans, except 


Giſchala, and the mountain of Itabyr. The city of 
Gamala now united in rebellion with theſe places. 
This city ſtands on the lake, oppoſite Tarichez, and 
appertains to Agrippa's government. This revolt 
was likewiſe followed by that of Sogane and Seleucia, 
and both they and Gamala are in the, province of 
Gaulanitis. | "800k is in its upper diftrit, named 
Gaulana; Gamala in its lower; and Seleucia is on 
the lake Semechonitis, the mooriſh lands on the 
border of which extend to Daphne, the length of 
the lake being ſixty, and its breadth thirty furlongs. 
It 1s a fine country, but particularly remarkable tor 
its ſprings, which feed the leſſer Jordan, and conti- 
nue their courſe to the greater Jordan, at the foot of 
the golden temple of Jupiter. Soon after the com- 
mencement of the revolt, king Agrippa made an al- 
Hance with the inhabitants of Sogane and Seleucia ; 


but the people of Gamala refuſed to accede to the 


treaty, relying on the ſtrength of the place, which 
8 even exceeds . of Jotapata. Gamala 
doch by nature is built on the of a rock riſing from 
and art, ren- the midſt of a high mountain: it has 
_ Sered alot crags in the front and back part of it, 
and took its name from that of a camel, 
to which it bears a reſemblance ; but the ſpelling has 
been corrupted by time and habit. There are deep 
and inacceſſible vallies on its front and two of its 
fides: but that fide next the mountain would be to- 
lerably eaſy of acceſs, only the inhabitants have dug 
trenches, and thrown up fortifications, ſo that it is 
there but little more acceſſible than on the other ſides. 
On the brow of the hill to the ſouth, the houſes are 
ſo numerous, and hang in ſuch a manner, as if they 
would fall into the precipice. There is likewiſe a 
hill of ſo extraordinary x height, that it has the ap- 
pearance of a citadel to the _y beneath. Within 
the compaſs of the city there is alſo a fountain ; and 
this comprehends a full deſcription of the place. 
1 Vet notwithſtanding this place was thus 
by a wall and fortified by nature, Joſephus thought it a 
other trons point of prudence to build a wall round it, 
and alſo to throw up artificial works, with 
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variety of trenches and fortifications, for its farther 
defence. The inhabitants, though neither ſo nume. 
rous, nor of ſuch a warlike diſpoſition as the people 
of Jotapata, were yet more ſanguine, from the inac. 


ceſſible ſituation of their city: ——_— that the 


diftculties of the attack would make amends for the 
deficiency of their numbers; not that the place was 
very ill ſupplied in that reſpect; for it had been 
a kind of refuge for all forts of revolters. Kin 
Agrippa obtained no advantage over this place after 
a ſiege of ſeven months. 

At this period Veſpaſian removed his „gn 
camp ſrom Emmaus, near Tiberias, a place proceeds is 
which received its name from a fountain C-, ant 
of hot water, deemed a ſpecific in many Fegg k. 
diſorders. Having advanced to Gamala, | 
he found that he could not regularly ſurround it; 
but he placed guards at all the avenues which he 
could reach, and took poſſeſſion of the mountain 
above the city. Agreeable to their uſual cuſtom, 
the Romans fortified their camp by building a wall, 
and then intrenched themſelves. The tenth legion 
was employed 1n levelling the ditches and other hol- 
low places, the fifth was ſtationed towards the middle 
of the town, and the fifteenth was poſted oppoſite 
a tower on the caſt ſide. 


During this ſituation of affairs king ai 

{ . pp. 
Agrippa advanced cloſe to the wall, with while rea%n. 
a view to ule his utmoſt endeavours to — 


argue the people into a right notion of wourded with 


their duty, and prevail on them to ſurren- = fone. 
der the place: but at this juncture he received a 
violent blow on his right elbow by a ſtone from 
a ſling. His friends inſtantly crouded round him, 
with a view to promote his ſafety ; while the Romans 
were in the utmoſt rage at the barbarity of a people 
who could att thus ſeverely by their prince and 
countryman, and a friend who adviſed them for their 
own welfare; thinking they would be much more 
ſevere to ſtrangers and enemies. Animated by this 
idea, the ſiege was urged in the moſt vigorous 
manner. 

Many hands being employed, and the +4. roman 
utmoſt diligence uſed, the neceſſary works «fault and en- 
were ſoon conſtructed; and the next thing ** the place, 
to be conſidered was how to mount the machines. 
Chares and Joleph, two men of diſtinction in the 
town, diretted the defenſive part, and condutted the 
ſoldiers to the walls, animating them to give proots 
of their honour, and their zeal in the common caule, 
But water and other neceſlaries being deficient, they 
were averſe to the contention, which they thought 
could not ſubſiſt any conſiderable time. When the 
machines of the Romans were brought forward, they 
made a kind of reſiſtance for ſome time; but when 
the ſtones and arrows were thrown among them, they 
retired into the town, The Romans three times 

. attacked 
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zacked the walls with their battering-rams, and, 
vhen a breach was diſputed, it is impoſlible to de- 
{ride the horror ariſing from the found of trumpets, 
the clangor of arms, and the various noiſes that were 
made both within and without the town. The firſt 
Ny e- bock was ſo valiantly ſuſtained by the 
ale with citizens, that the Romans ſeemed at a loſs 
pratiosÞ how to att; but at length, the former be- 
ing overpowered by numbers, they retreated with 
the utmoſt precipitation, and ſought refuge in the 
tigheſt parts of the city, whither they were purſued 
by the Romans: but the Jews, convinced of the 
urgency of their ſituation, faced about on their oppo- 
nents, whom they drove down the precipices, and 
through the narrow defiles, killing great numbers 1n 
tepurſuit. The Romans finding that their enemies had 
uch an advantage in the ſituation of the ground, that 
it was impoſſible to avoid them, and equally impoſh- 
de to contend with them with any proſpett of ſuccels, 
they ſought for ſhelter in the lower houles : but theſe 
became ſoon lo crouded by their numbers, that they 
funk under the weight, one houſe bringing down 
another, and ſo in progreſſion. Great numbers of 


the Romans were buried in the ruins; yet, diſaſtrous 
s the ſituation was, they choſe rather to truſt to theſe 
houſes than to continue an open mark for the enemy. 
Murder, The falling of the timbers craſhed many 
Man! 7 . . q 
ah the all- Of them to pieces, others were ſtifled wit 
ao te the duſt that _ and a third part were 


dreadfully bruiſed in the attempt to make 
their eſcape. By theſe various accidents great num- 
bers of the Romans fell a ſacrifice ; while the inhabi- 
ants were ſo far from being unealy at the deſtruttion 
of their houſes, that, on the contrary, they rejoiced 
in their loſs, from a conſideration of the conſequent 
dellruktion of their enemies; and as faſt as one houſe 
fell they drove them to another, that their weight 
might bring down that alſo. When a Roman milled 
his ſtanding, he was immediately killed by weapons 
from above : theſe weapons conſiſted of arrows and 
tones, the former of which were taken from the bo- 
dies of the ſlain, and the latter picked out of the 
valls: the ſwords of thoſe who were killed being 
employed to diſpatch others, and every thing con- 
Inbuting to advance the general ſcene of horror. 
Some threw themſelves from the tops of the houſes, 
to avoid meeting death, as they muſt otherwiſe have 
done, by the fall of thoſe very houſes. Some en- 
deavoured to make their eſcape ; but they knew not 
how or where to fly; for being ſtrangers to the paſſa- 
ges and avenues, and almoſt blinded with the duſt 
which aroſe, they became only a hindrance to each 
other. A few of them, and indeed a very few, had 
tie happineſs to make a total eſcape from the place. 
Veſpaſian was mortified in tue higheſt 
degree to behold his troops thus injured 
by the very ruins of a city of which he 
ad in a manner taken poſſeſſion; and dil- 
2 regarding his own perſonal ſafety (for it 
vas his cuſtom to be foremoſt in all hazardous enter 
prizes), he privately retired to a ſtation at the upper 
part of the city; and here, in company only with a 


Bravery and 
preicnce of 
mind in Veſ. 
Pan when 

n imninent 


few men of reſolution, he remained in the moſt dif. 
treſſed ſituation : his ſon Titus being at this time on a 
commiſlion to Mutianus in Syria.“ His ſituation was 
now ſuch that he could not fly, with any regard either 
to his honour or ſafety : wherefore, recolletting how 
magnanimous his paſt conduct had been, and deter- 
mining not to diſgrace it by his future actions, he was 
{truck with a thought how he might obviate the pre- 
ſent difficulty; a thought that ſeemed rather the ef- 


fett of inſpiration than the conſequence of common 


reſolution. He ſtationed himſelf, and the few people 
who remained with him, as cloſe to each other as 
they could poſſibly ſtand ; and in this fituation, co- 
vering themſelves with their arms, they were ſecure 
from all the aſſaults of the enemy from above. This 
hngular reſolution had fuch an effect on His furprivag 
the Jews, that they could not help con- eſcape. 
lidering it as impelled by Providence: and immedi- 
ately became leſs vigorous in their attack, from the 
tear leſt they ſhould oppoſe a divine power. Veſpa- 
ſian oblerving that the rage of the enemy was —_— 
he and his companions retired by degrees, nor turne 
their backs till they had got without the wall of the 
city. On this occaſion great numbers of the Roman 
othcers, as well as of the common ſoldiers were ſlain ; 
and among the reſt, Ebutius, a Decadarch, whoſe 
conduct in life and death was noble, and of whoſe 
courage the Jews had repeated proofs. 

In the abovementioned conteſt, Gallus, «$;,,uur er- 
a centurion, and ten Syrian ſoldiers, lay ploit of Ca- 
concealed in a houſe, and while the peo- len 2 centw- 
ple of the family were at ſupper, and in * 

igh converſation how they thould act with regard to 
the Romans, Gallus and his Syrian companions over- 
heard and underſtood all they faid: in conſequence 
of which they made an attack on them in the night, 
deſtroyed them all, and retreated to the Romans in 
perfect fafety. 

Fluthed with their unexpected ſucceſs, Great diefs 
the people of Gamala were for a time © the bug 
happy in conlequence of their late victory: but on 
more mature conſideration their ſpirits failed them; 
for they found that there was now no prolpett of 
coming to any terms of agreement, nor any view of 
elcape ; and as they began to be in want of pro- 
viſions, they were in a moſt diltratting ſituation. 
Notwithſtanding this they proceeded to take every 
ſtep for the deſence of the place, employing the 
moſt ſkilful in repairing the breaches ; and the reſt in 
general duty. | 

By this time the platforms of the Ro- Tue ponans 
mans were thoroughly repaired, and made prepire to re- 
ready for a ſecond attack. In the interim »vewtheauack 
many of the citizens made their eſcape through paſ- 
ſages ſo intricate and difficult, that it had not been 
thought neceſſary to ſet any guard over them. Others 
retired and hid themſelves in vaults and caverns, 
where, in the fear of being made priſoners, they were 
reduced to a ſtarving condition : for no proviſions 
were diſtributed but to thoſe who bore arms, Not- 
withſtanding all this accumulated diſtreſs, theſe un- 
happy people yet held poſſeſſion of the place. 
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II. 


A Multitude of People being aſſembled on MOUNT 
ITABYR, VESPASITAN ſends a Troop of Ho ſe 
to reduce them. PLACIDUS deſtroys them by an 


art} ul Stratagem. 


Veſpaſian {i Wer E troubleſome ſiege abovemen- 
ſends Placidus 

. ment to Veſpaſian; who, however, not- 
actious party . 
on Mount Ta, Withſtanding his other engagements, dil- 
bor. patched Placidus with a party of fix hun- 
dred horſe to Mount Itabyr, to dilperle a great num- 
ber of people who had aſſembled at that place. This 
Deſcription of mountain is ſituated between Scythopolis 
it. and the great plain, and the aſcent of it 
is deemed about thirty ſtadia. It is inacceſſible on 
the north fide, and on its ſummit is a plain of twent 
furlongs in diameter. It is — v5" by a — 
which, notwithſtanding its extraordinary ſize, Joſe— 
phus was only forty days in building. He cauſed water 
and other neceſſanes to be brought to it from the 
valley; for the people had no ſupply but rain water. 
In obedience to his orders, Placidus 


A: tiul me- - : 

thod uſed” reached the place of deſtination, but 
era them finding that he could not aſcend the moun- 
als, tain to attack the revolters, he offered 


them terms of peace and pardon; on 
which a number of them came down to him, pre- 
tending that they were influenced by his propoſals : 
but the fact was, that they had a view to enſnate, and 
conquer him by ſurpriſe ; while Placidus had the 
3 view with regard to them, provided he could 
ut get them into the open field. Notwithſtanding 
they ſeemed to comply with the reaſonableneſs of 
his propoſals, Placidus was, in the end, more artful 
than themſelves. At length an attack was begun by 
the Jews, whi'- the forces of Placidus re- 
treated, as ii timidated: the Jews pur. 
C ſued them, and in the chace diſperſed 
* themſelves all over the plain. At this 
juncture, Placidus turning ſuddenly on them, killed 
ſeveral, and diſperſed the reſt: not one of them 
got back to the mountain. Some of the inhabitants 
of Itabyr (or Tabor) fled to Jeruſalem ; after which 
the natives ſurrendered the place to Placidus, and 
gave ſecurity lor their peaceable conduct. 
The inhabi- By this time the inhabitants of Gamala 
rants of Ga- were glad to ſecrete themſelves; people 
mala terrified . , : 
bs the fall of Of the middle rank were ſtarving; yet 
| the troops ſtill perſiſted to defend the 


A party cf 
Jews iubdued 
Ly the itrata- 


A Lower. 
place till the twenty-ſecond of the month H yperbe- 
retæus, on the night of which three ſoldiers, of the 
fifteenth legion, Feredy retired to the foot of the 
higheſt tower near their quarter of the town, and 
undermined it ſo privately that the guards knew no- 
thing of what paſſed. Having rolled five large ſtones 
from the foundation, they inftantly retreated. The 
tower ſuddenly fell to the ground with a moſt horrid 
noiſe, burying in the ruins the guards, and all who 
were in it. Alarmed by this accident, all the guards 


tioned furniſhed ſufhcient employ- 
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of the adjacent poſts fled from their ſtati 

ſome of them Fell into the hands of the Res 
among whom was one Joleph, who was killed hy 
a dart from a broken wall. The alarm and uproar in 
the city was as great as if the whole Roman army had 
taken poſſeſſion of the place. At this time Chare; 
was in a bad ſtate of health; and the abovementioned 
circumſtance fo affected him, that it was thought 


— — — — 


it ſhortcned his life. 


The Romans were now induced to think * 
of entering the town; but they had ſuf- we og 26d 
fered ſo much in their late attempt, that adde. 


they waited for ſome time, undetermined e ewes. 


how to act. In the interim Titus arrived; and was 
ſo mortified at the diſaſter which the Romans had met 
with during his abſence, that he immediately [eleQed 
two hundred of his prime cavalry, and a body of in- 
fantry, and . quietly into the city unoppoſed. 
An alarm of this proceeding being given by the 
watchmen, the news of it was inſtantly ſpread through 
the place; and was no ſooner known than the citi— 
zens fled in the utmoſt confuſion to the caſtle taking 
their wives and children with them, and crying and 
exclaiming as if they were diſtracted. The ſoldiers 
under Titus deſtroyed ſome of them; while others, 
who could not get into the caſtle, ſtrolled about, 
heedleſs whither they went, till they fell into the 
hands of the Roman guards. In a word, the {treet; 
flowed with blood; nothing was to be heard but the 
groans of the wounded, and nothing ſeen but death 
in its moſt horrid forms. 

Veſpaſian's buſineſs was now to attack ea. 
the caſtle, and for this purpoſe his whole ta-kee aud 
army was drawn towards that ſpot. This en. 
caſtle was ſituated on the point of a rock, remarka- 
bly high and ſteep, ſurrounded by a number of pre- 
cipices and crags, and almoſt inacceſſible. This 
being its ſituation, the Romans could neither reach 
the Jews from below, nor avoid the ſtones and {hot 
with which they were aflaulted from above. But at 
this juncture Providence ſeemed to determine in 
favour of the Romans, and decree the deſtruttion of 
the Jews; for a violent wind aroſe, which drove the 
Roman arrows upon the Jews, and prevented their 
reaching the Romans, or blew them wide of the 
mark. This guſt of wind was likewile fo ſtrong, that 
the beſieged were unable to make their defence, or 
even to {ce the enemies with whom they had to con- 
tend. Theſe advantages in favour of the yy, thou 
Romans were lo great, that they ſoon be- turd les pe- 
came maſters of the mountain, which they vi miſery 
inſtantly ſurrounded, and in reſentment of their for- 
mer unſucceſsful attack, they put to the ſword all 
who fell in their way, the unreſiſting, as well as ther 
immediate opponents. Some were ſo driven to de— 
{pair by the horror of their ſituation, that they threw 
t — oy with their wives and children, down the 
precipice from the caſtle ; and in this way about hve 
thouſand periſhed, while only four thouſand were 
flain ; ſo that a greater number of the Jews were (a- 
crificed to their own fears than were deſtroyed by the 
Romans. The latter, however, in the fury of thei 

2 2 | rage; 
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nge, threw the very infants down the rocks ; nor 
hewed mercy to a ſingle perſon they ſeized, except 
the two daughters of the ſiſter of Philip, the friend of 
Joakim, a man of diſtinttion, and heretofore one of 
Agrippa's generals. But in fact, theſe fiſters owed 
their eſcape rather to their good fortune in remaining 
till the fury of the carnage was over, than to any 
intentional kindneſs on the part of the Romans. It 
was on the twenty-fourth of the month Gorpiæus 
that the rebellion of Gamala commenced; and on 
the twenty-third of the month Hyperberetæus the 
conqueſt was ablolutely completed. 


—— 
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TITUS fent againſt GISCITALA. TITUS offers 
Peace. The Conditions 1 accepted by FOLN 
wu 


of GISCHALA. The Place rrenders to TITUS, 


by which the Conqueſt of GALILEE is completed. 


The people 


dil voled £3 


8 ISCHALA alone, of the whole pro- 
i F vince of Galilee, now remained un- 
ex on ſubdued. The people in general were dil- 
jon, im- Poled to peace ; moſt of them being hul- 
poſtor. 4%: ah,onh and depending on their planta- 
tions : yet there were ſome among them of an aban- 
doned diſpoſition, who ſubſiſted prmcipally by theft; 
and even of the citizens of the beſt rank there were 
ſome of a libertine turn of mind. The principal of 
theſe, who chiefly perverted the people, was an im- 
2 named John, a man of equal wickedneſs and 
ubtilty ; of an unſteady, yet ambitious diſpoſition ; 
ſkilful in the promotion of his artful ſchemes, devoid 
of all honour, and fond of fomenting diſturbances 
for the advancement of his own intereſt. He was 
the ſon of one Levi, and the common head of the 
mob. But for his artifices, it is very probable that 
the people would have ſent deputies to treat of an 
alliance; but they were prevailed on by him to defer 
taking this ſtep till after the war ſhould be com- 
menced, 

Titus feat to At this period Veſpaſian ſent Titus to 
Gifthala with Giſchala with a thouſand cavalry ; the 
192 borie. tenth legion he diſpatched to Scythopolis, 
and returned himſelf to Cæſarea with the other two 
legions, propoſing there to reit and refreſh them, 
that they might be enabled to undertake ſome future 
arduous enterpriſe. Veſpaſian was aware that the 
city of Jeruſalem would afford him ample employ- 
ment, not only as it was the capital, and equally po- 
pulous and powerful, but as it was a cuſtomary place 
ok refuge for diſcontented fugitives from other places; 
a nurlery for bold and deſperate men; ſtrong from 
the nature of its ſituation, and ſurrounded by might 
walls; fo that, on the whole, it ſeemed to be almo 
impregnable. Veſpaſian, reflecting on all theſe cir 
cumſtances, exerciled his ſoldiers in the moſt perfect 


manner in all the feats of arms, keeping them in ſpi- 


rus to make a vigoruus effort on occaſion, 
0. 25, 
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Titus riding towards Giſchala, took a x. ;. x 
ſurvey of the place, and finding it was ill — 
calculated to ſtand an aſſault; he reflected 4 ; 
at the ſame time, that if ever the ſoldiers a 
ſhould take it by ſtorm, they would un- 
doubtedly treat the inhabitants as they had done thoſe 
of Gamala, confounding the innocent with the guilty : 
wherefore, from a kind regard to the welfare of the 
— and in abhorrence of the cruelties that had 

een prattiſed, he reflected if it might not be poſh- 
ble to poſſeſs himſelf of the place by treaty. At this 
time the walls were covered with ſoldiers, and the 
principal part of the inhabitants of the town being of 
a rebellious diſpoſition, Titus called out to them, 
and addreſſed them in the following manner: It is 
a matter of aſtoniſhment to me, that you his addefsto 
ſhould think of making any refiſtance, - them. 
after all the reſt of your towns are ſubdued, places 
better manned and more ſtrongly fortified than yours, 
taken without the leaſt Ace, and many of them 
on the firſt aſſault: and I rather wonder at this con- 
duct, ſince, on a return to your duty, you may yet 
remain in ſafety, happineſs, and freedom. All theſe 
bleſſings I freely promiſe you, and that your paſt 
faults Tall be abſolutely forgiven, and attributed to 
a too zealous attachment — But if you re- 
fuſe thus to conſult your own intereſt, and diſdain to 
rely on the faith of the Romans; if, I ſay, you abſo- 
lutely determine to ruſh precipitately on certain de- 
ſtruction, by endeavouring to compaſs impoſſibili- 
ties, you mult expect to experience the full weight 
of the Roman power and reſentment : and you will 
be ſoon convinced how readily your walls will fall 
before our engines: ſo that, of all the Galilæans, 
you will become the moſt abfolute ſlaves.” - — * 

No reply was made to this from the John of Gif 
town, nor even one of the inhabitants Sala feera- 

ermitted to come to the wall: for the re- - ingly accepts 
bel party was fo ſtrong as to over-rule en- 
every thing: they therefore placed guards at all the 
gates, to fee that no one ſhould paſs, to carry on 
a treaty of reconciliation. At length, John, in the 
name of the people, called put to Ties, intimating 
that he —_ accept the conditions, and that the in- 
habitants of the town ſhould alſo agree to them, or 
he would compel them to it: but he earneſtly be- 
ſought him to poſtpone the ratihcation of the treaty, 
on account of the rigidneſs of the Jewiſh law with 
reſpect to the obſervance of the ſabbath : as this law 
would no more permit them to treat of peace, than 
to fight, on that day. He repreſented that the Jews 
complying on that day, or the Romans forcing them 
to a compliance, would be equally unwarrantable. 
He ſaid that there could not poſhbly be any danger 
in the delay, ſince, if it was apprehend<d-that any 
man would attempt to make his eſcape in the night, 
it would be an eaſy matter to prevent this by ſtation- 
ing guards at all the avenues. John farther infinua- 
ted that Titus, by ſhewing himſelf as regardful of the 
Jewiſh laws as thoſe people themſelves were, and 


that he reſpetted their conſciences as well as their 


—_ would acquire great reputation to bimſelf, 
as 
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as he would confer a favour which they did not 


expect. . 
Modites ber In this artful addreſs to Titus, John was 
his conduct rather influenced by a concern for his 


fiop. 

but he ſh 
town: wherefore 
life was on making his eſcape in the night. In the 


bbath; for he had no doubt 


tion 


Jeruſalem; ſince it not only gave occaſion to the 
truce, but likewife cauſed Titus to encamp at a 
— diſtance from the city, at a place called Cy- 
fa, which was remarkably ſtrong and populous, 
and the inhabitants of which were mortal foes to the 
Galilzans. 1 3 A 2 
n o guards being pla round t 
— town, os) the night being ſomewhat ad- 
* vanced, John ſeized the opportunity, and 
made his eſcape to Jeruſalem, taking with 
him his military train, together with a number of 
creditable people of the town, and their families. 
Many of thoſe who departed were terrified at this 
reſolution. The old men, women, and children, 
with difficulty kept — their leader for the 
ſpace of twenty furlongs But were then ſo fatigued 
as tO 
they burſt into tears and lamentations; ſtill, how- 
ever, ſtriving to reach thoſe who had gone forward; 
and. the farther their friends advanced, the more 
they dreaded their enemies, and were in momentary 
expectation of being made priſoners. The very 
Graz aire ſound of their own feet they dreaded as 
end terror of thoſe of their purſuers, nd continually 
the fugures looking back, miſtook their friends for 
their focs. Thus terrified beyond deſcription, the 
fell over each other, and the road was ſtrewed with 


the bodies of women and children, who were preſſed 


to death in the attempt et forwards. Many un- 
happy wretches were now perpetually calling out to 
their huſbands and friends to wait for them. On the 
contrary, John called to them to fave themſelves by 
flight, and to ſeek refuge in ſome place, where they 
might oppoſe the power of the Romans, in caſe fur- 
ther attempts ſhould be made. John's advice hav- 
ng great — with it, the people ſhifted for them- 
ſelves in the beſt manner they were able. 

The morning being now come, Titus 


The inhabi- 
tzmts receive advanced to the walls of the town, with a 
2” view © ratify the intended treaty. On 


his arrival, he found the gates thrown 
open, and the men and women of the place equally 

y to receive him with ſhouts of joy, and ac- 
knowledge bim as their preſerver. They now in- 
formed him that John had made his eſcape; be- 
fought him to have mercy on the innocent, and to 
execute the moſt rigid juſtice on ſuch of thoſe who 
ſhould be found in the town, as might be diſcovered 
to be the promoters of the revolt. They likewiſe 
requeſted him to {end a party of horſe after John, 
which be complied with; but bh 


on this occa= On perſonal ſafety, than by any venera- | 
Br the fa = , 19s he 


ould be given up on the ſurrender of the 
kf his dependence for ſaving his | 


be unable to continue the journey: wherefore | 


ſalem before they could come up with him. ; 
party flew about two thouſand of John's . 
and brought back almoſt three thouſand women and 
children, whom they found diſperſed in different 
parts of che road. 

The eſcape of this impoſtor afforded His maden. 
matter of vexation to Titus, who was tion towarg, 
concerned that the people of the. town be people, 


had not puniſhed him in an exemplar 
end, however, it appeared that John's preſervation | on COTE while 
was an act of Providence towards the deſtruction of 


he was within their reach. But when he came to re. 
fleet on the advantage of taking the town, the num. 
ber ſlain, and the priſoners that had been made, he 
ſtruck the balance in his own mind, thought hm 
well requited for the eſcape of ſuch a villain, and 
entered the town with pens ſentiments towards the 
people. His ſoldiers broke off a piece of the wall 
as a ceremony by which he took a formal poſſeſſion 
of the place; and he reduced the inſurgents not ſo 
much by attual puniſhments as by threatenings: for 
Titus thought that in a place where there were ſo 
many family contentions, and ſo much of pique and 
paſhon, it would be very imprudent to puniſh all 
who might be charged with crimes, left he ſhould 
involve the innocent with the guilty, and ſubje& 
thoſe to criminal charges, who might not have me. 
rited them: he therefore conceived that it would be 
more conſiſtent with the laws of honour and huma- 
nity, to y”= the lives of ſome of the guilty, than to 
run the hazard of puniſhing the innocent: ſince it 
would be impoſirble to make an atonement to the 
latter ; whereas, the former might live to amend, 
either from the impulſe of virtue, the ſenſe of 
ſhame, or the fear of future puniſhment. 

Finally, Titus placed a garriſon in the town, 
partly with a view to ſecure thoſe of peaceable dil. 
poſition, and partly to keep in ſubjettion thoſe of 
a factious ſpirit. After all the expence of blood 
and the labour that had attended the conqueſt of 
Galilee, it was completed by this atlion. 


was got anto Jeru- | 
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FOHN animates the People to proſecute the War, 
Ravages of the Robbers. The Party headed by 
GORION and SIMEON. Conduct of JESUS 
and ANANUS. The ROMANS more favourable 
to the FEWS than the ZKALOTS. A Combat in 
the Temple. 


HEN John and his followers ar- q,g.nwmsa 
rived at Jeruſalem, the people tw flight of 
crouded about them in immenſe num- Jn and bis 
bers, to learn the ftate of affairs, and de- mm 
fired to know even the worſt news. John and his 
aſſociates having been ſo hurried in their flight, by 
fear, as to be almoſt unable to ſpeak, that circum- 
ſtance might have been an anſwer to the queſtions: 
but the party kept up their ſpirits, and pretended 
they had not fled from the Romans; but retired vo- 
luntarily, to chuſe a ſpot where they might 4" 
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Chap. V.] 


on more equal terms. They ſaid fools and madmen 
anly would deſtroy themſelves by ſeeking to defend 
Cilchala, and fuch paltry places, while the metro- 
lis itſelf was endangered, and every man of cou- 
rage Was bound in honour to protect it. John and. 
his companions concealed their diſgrace in the beſt 
manner they could ; but the people faw that what 
they called their honourable retreat was an abſolute 
flight. The inhabitants were ſo diſmayed at this dif- 
covery, and the report of the priſoners who had 
deen taken by the Romans, that they conſidered the 
conqueſt of G1lchala as a prelude to that of Jeruſa- 
lem. In the interim, however, John, regardleſs of 
the fate of the wretches he . 


He intiga!es 
te zeopiera Ed on the road, went about among the 
anyon te people, whom he animated to proſecute 


* the war; refletting on the Romans, and 
ſpeaking highly of their own merits; by which he 
ained on the affettions of the vulgar: * What, 
aid he) can you imagine that when the Roman 
power has been fo baftled by two or three trifling 
towns in Galilee, which they found it ſo difficult to 
conquer, that they will ever be able to make a con- 
* of Jeruſalem?” This had a great effect on 
the young men of violent paſſions; but perſons of 
reflection and experience looked on themſelves as 
in a ruined ſituation, 


Heli dil. Thus unfortunately were things ſituated 
3 at Jeruſalem : but the country people 
I" . 


promoted a ſedition which had its effect 
in the city. Titus was now gone from Giſchala to 
Cxſarea; and Veſpaſian went from Cæſarea to Jam- 
nia and Azotus, both which places he ſubdued, and 
having left garriſons in them, returned with an im- 
menſe number of people, who came over to the 
Romans. Inteſtine broils and tumults now pre- 
valled in all the cities. The Jews, at peace with the 
Romans, began to quarrel with each other; and the 
lubjetts of war and peace afforded matter of conti- 
nual contention, Private families, who had long 
been at variance on account of hereditary diſputes, 
commenced this quarrel, which ſoon ſpread itſelf 
among the people at large, who, from friends, be- 
came enemies; till at length all was uproar and con- 
tuhon: perſons of one ſentiment oppoſed thoſe of a 
different, till the diſorder was worked up to a rebel- 
lon. The contagion became general. The young, 
the violent, the tumultuous, were fully bent on 
arms: while people of ſenſe and reflection adviſed 
more moderate proceedings: but the ſentiments of 
the former prevailed. 
Ouwages xs In conlequence of this general confu- 
eres in" HON, the — began to rob each other, 
"=" regardleſs of conſcientious or legal obli- 
tions. They then divided themſelves into diſtin 
odies, and robbed in the moſt open manner through 
the country ; and in this proceeding the Jews be- 


baved in as cruel a manner to each other as the Ro- 


mans had ever treated them; a circumſtance ag- 
rnvated by the conſideration that injuries from 
nds are leſs tolerable than from enemies. 
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arrived from the country, who were 


The garriſons gave themſelves no con- 
cern for the ſufferings of the people, 
whom they hated; and at length, ſome 
of the leading men of the fattion re- ; 
paired to Jeruſalem with a large body of people 
whom they had collected in different places. At 
this time, there was no kind of — — 
in the city, ſo that no fition was made to the in- 
ſurgents; beſides, it had been an ancient cuſtom 
that the gates ſhould be open to all Jews indiſcri- 
minately; and this rule was particularly obſerved at 
"reſent, when all who entered were ſuppoſed to be 
riends. This general hberty proved the ruin of the 
city; for ſuch amazing —— of che idle and 
uſeleſs devoured thoſe proviſions that had been 
kept in ftore for the uſe of the ſoldiers that guard- 
ed the place; ſo that, in fact, to the calamities 
war were ſuperadded thoſe of ſedition and famine. 

At this period another body of thieves g of fe 
ditious miſ« 
creants enter 
the city, and 
commit ſeve- 


tal murde 8. 


worle than the former; and theſe, umt- 
ing with thoſe whom they found in the 
town, behaved in the moſt barbarous 
manner. They robbed and plundered in 
open day-light, and committed murder, not ſecretly 
by night, and on the perſons of the obſcure; but in 
the face of the ſun, and on the moſt eminent of 
the citizens. One of their firſt exploits was to im- 
priſon Antipas, a man related to the royal family, 
whoſe credit and authority was ſuch that the trealury 
was committed to his care. They afterwards treated 
in the ſame manner Levias, Sophas, the ſon of Ra- 
guel, and ſuch other perſons of diſtinction as they 
could get into their power. This condutt made 
every one conſult his own ſafety, while the city ap- 
peared as if in the hands of a common enemy. 
Nor did theſe abandoned people ſtop Their other 
when they had proceeded thus far: but, — 
finding their priſoners were men of au- 
thority, rank and influence, they thought that dan- 
er might attend the detaining them in cuſtody ;- 
ince, thus provoked, their friends, or the people 
in general, might ſeek to reſcue them; and hereup- 
on they proceeded to paſs a formal fentence of 
death on them; and ſent one John, the fon of Dor- 
cas, an abandoned miſcreant of their own body, at- 
tended by ten other villains, to execute the ſentence, 
which accordingly took place. To palliate this hor- 
rid crime, they cauſed it to be reported that thefe 
people had conſpired to deliver the city to the Ro- 
mans; and aſſumed to themſelves the honour of hav- 
ing done a public ſervice, in the infliction of juſtice 
— thoſe who would have betrayed the public li- 
ty. 3 
By this time the people were ſo diſpi- 
tas. and the factious multitude became 
ſo inſolent, that = aſſumed to them- 
ſelves the diſpoſal of the office of high- 
prieſt, whom they removed from the li- 
neal ſucceſſion, advancing to this dignity one of 
their own affociates, who was equally unqualified 
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for the ſtation by the obſcurity of his birth, and his 


want of virtue. Thus, by chuſing miniſters like 
themſelves, they gave a criminal uniformity to the 
government; being aſſured that the unjuſt com- 
mands of corrupt maſters would be readily obeyed 
by abandoned ſervants. | 

Thad ad '0p- During this period the moſt calumni- 
poſed by the ous ſtories were invented and propa- 


multituce, at gated, to foment diflenſfions among thoſe 


inſt. ne . . . 
er Anus, who might otherwiſe have oppoſed their 
che h gh- deſigns, and thus to take advantage of 
. the public diſcontent. At length, when 


they had gratified themſelves, even to ſatiety, with 
the inſults offered to their fellow-creatures, they be- 
gan to offer affronts even to the Deity himſelf, by 
an oppolition to his holy laws and ſanctuary : but in 
this they were oppoſed by Ananus, the igh-prieſt, 
a perſon equally reſpettable for his charatter, his 
age, his wiſdom, and his piety. Ananus prevailed 


on the people to counteract their proceedings; and 


he would, in all probability, have preſerved the 
city, if he could have eſcaped the conſequence of 
a conſpiracy that was formed againſt him. 


The im ur- The temple being now taken poſſeſſion 
rente retire of by the inſurgents, they uſed it equally 
to the temple. 


as the ſeat of their tyranny, and as a 
place of defence againſt the people. It was now 
that they took upon them to elett a high-prieſt by 
lot, pretending that this had been the cuſtom of 
former ages: but, in fact, no ſuch precedent had 
ever been known; fer the office of high-prieſt be- 
ing originally veſted in a particular "a it had 
deſcended from heir to heir ſucceſſively. However, 
the truth is, that this was a contrivance of thele 
people, founded in ſelfiſhneſs, that they might have 
the government in their own hands: but the plan 
did not anſwer their expettations; for, in order to 
make the propoſed choice, they ſummoned one of 
the holy tribes (named Eniacim), when the lot fell 
on a man, whoſe incap: proved the abſurdity of 
that mode py — * 7 man iy Toons — 
k on of Samuel, born in the village of 
— —9 Aphthas. He was totally unacquainted 
wn gry with the office of high-prieſt, bore no 
vriefthood.” * rclation to the ſacerdotal family, and was 
ignorant in the higheſt degree. Notwith- 
ftanding theſe impediments, he was taken, againſt 
his inclination, from his ruſtic employments, dreſſed 
in the robes of the prieſthood, and inſtrutted how 
to condutt himſelf, as if he had been receiving a 
leflon for the ſtage; the whole folemn buſineſs * 
ing turned to ridicule. The prieſts, grieved and 
aſtoniſhed at this procedure, were ſpettators of the 
inſult offered to their laws, their worſhip, and pro- 
feſſion, and they expreſſed their ſentiments by rei— 
terated groans and tears: but the people were ſo en- 
raged at the idea of this inſult, that they arole as one 
man, with a determined reſolution to counteract 
their oppreſſors, and not to ſubmit any longer to ſo 
infamous a ſlavery. . 3 n 
*Gorion nd Among the moſt cager to promote this 
Simeon ſtir up public ſpirit, were Gorion, the ſon of Jo- 
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ſeph, and Simeon, the ſon of Gamaliel, 
who went among the people, ſeparately 
1 them to revenge the affront, 
and aſſert their liberties; and zealoufly « by aan 
unite to vindicate their religion, laws and * Jew, 
freedom, againſt enemies who had conducted them. 
ſelves in fo ſacrilegious and profane a manner. K. 
nanus, the fon of Ananus, and Jeſus, the fon of 
Gamala, two prieſts of diſtinguiſhed virtue and pi. 
ety, were likewiſe very zealous in their diſcourſe; 
to the people, reproaching them with cowardice 
and floth, exhorting them to vigilance, and inflam. 
ing their minds againſt the Zealots. Theſe people 
I diſtinguiſh by this name, becauſe they u 
afterwards appropriated it to themſelves, he! 
on pretence of their ſuperior ſanttity ; 
though, in fact, of all men breathing, they lived 
the moſt lewd and abandoned lives. By tins time, 
the people were aſſembled together, and inflamed 
with the utmoſt rage, to behold the devaſtation that 
the inſurgents had made in the ſacred places; and 
that they (till continued in the unconirouled praftice 
of plundering and murder. Yet notwithſtanding all 
this juſtly excited indignation, no attack was made; 
for the people were ſenſible that they were not yet in 
a condition to encounter the force of the Zealots, 
The people had ſufficient cauſe to be in- 
flamed againſt the Zealots, but Ananus, 
conſidering the n imber of the enemy, 
their ſelett men, and their courage; and 
reflecting on the ſtrength and ſituation of 
the placc in which they were, had but little hope of 
ſuccels from the conſequence of his ſpeech: yet, ra- 
ther than abandon his country in the moment of dif- 
treſs, he was determined to run all riſques; while the 
people, defying every idea of danger, were only 
anxious for ſome one to lead them to the attack. 
While the people were in this diſpoſi— 
tion, Ananus ſeletted the beſt men from 
among them, and formed them into as purpoſe, 44 
2 {kirmiſh eu- 
good order as the time would admit. ge, 
The Zcalots had ſpies to watch the con- 
duct of Ananus; and being informed of his inten- 
tions, they began to advance towards him, ſome— 
times in ſmaller, and ſometimes in larger bodies, nor 
did they ſpare any one who fell into their hands. 
Ananus s men were ſoon formed, and were more nu- 
merous than their opponents: but the Zealots were 
better ſupplicd with arms: however, courage and 
good-will compenſated for what was wanted by the 
oppoſite party; and at the ſame time the Zealots 
were equally inflamed. The inhabitants ſaw that 
ſafety conſiſted only in clearing the city of their 
enemies; who were convinced that they muſt either 
conquer or die. With theſe ſentiments on both 
ſides, they began a ſkirmiſh near the temple, by 
elting each other with ſtones: many fell on cac 
kde; thoſe who fled being deſtroyed by the ſwords 
of their enemies. Thoſe of the 2 who 
were wounded were borne off to their own houles 
by their friends; while the wounded Zealots were 
carried into the temple, where their blood 2 


the pe ple to 
revenge ihe 
iadięnity, ang 
they are join. 


The eople 
ar? e con- 
raged by Anz. 
nus to oppole 
the Zealots, 


Diſpoſition: 
made ſor that 


Chap. V.] | 


tage was on the fide of the Zealots. : 

By this time the people were increaſed in number 
and ſtrength; and were now ſo enraged againſt thoſe 
ho attempted to eſcape by ſlight, that they con- 
ſtantly blocked up their paſſage, and obliged them 
10 turn towards the enemy; ſo that they were com- 

led to cut their way through, or be flain. Thus 
every man was under a neceſſity of fight- 


A com bat in 4 4 
bettet ing; and the inſurgents, unable to ſuſtain 
te temple. the ſhock of this united force, retreated 


by degrees towards the temple, whither Ananus and 
his ſollowers preſſed furiouſly after them. The Zea- 


lots having been driven through the firſt court, their | 


jelter in the ſecond, 


fears induced them to take . 
ates againſt thoſe 


where they haſtily made faſt the 


who purſued them. Such was the reverence that | 


Ananus entertained for this holy place, that he 


would not attempt to force the paſſage, though ſuf. | 


kciently irritated by the enemy, who diſpatched 
darts and lances. from the top of the building. 


— Still, however, the high-prieſt was ſo un- 


silogopol- willing to pollute the ſacred temple, by | 


eihepl.ce an indiſcriminate admiſſion of an unpuri- 


ue bed multitude, that he would not have | 
110 of permitted it if the event of the cauſe had | 
boo e oa depended on it. Wherefore, for the pre- 


the porch: 5, lent, he only placed a 


lieving theſe with another fix thouſand, and thus al- 


ternately; the principal people not being exempted | 
from this duty: only, when their turn came, they | 
were permitted to depute others to officiate for 


them. 

Villsmous At this time every thing went in favour | 

curate; of Of the popular party; but John of Gil- | 

%% Gi chala, who has been heretofore mention- | 
ed, threw all into confuſion. This man 


was artful, falſe, ambitious, and an arrant traitor to 
the public! To obtain his preſent views, he ſought 
popularity by affetting to be a patriat. He was the 
molt conitant daily attendant of Ananus in council, 
and aſſiduouſly careful of the watch and guards in 
the night. In the mean time, he was a py for the 
Lealots, and as be came to the knowledge of all 
that pafled, immediately informed them of the par- 
ticulars. To diſguiſe his zeal for Ananus and the 
people more effettually, he pretended the utmoſt 
relpect for the high-prieſt and the men of rank who 
attended him: but in this he ſo far over-atted his 
part, that they began to ſuſpett him; for his flatte- 
ries were too groſs, and his conduct ſeemed to ex- 
ceed the bounds of reaſon. Their ſuſpicions were 
mag his Increaſed by his ſtill obtruding himſelf, 
a# and tub. uninvited, into their counſels. Ananus 


"yy, Aus diſcovered that his ſecrets were deve- | 


and his friends 


aeinduced ts loped, and he ſuppoſed that John was the 
aum him a- betrayer: but ſo artfully did this villain 
2 conduct himſelf, and ſo far had he ob- 

tained the good opinion of ſeveral men 


of eminence, that it was in vain to think of remov- | 
ing him from his ſtation: wherefore the readieſt me- 
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the holy place. In all theſe excurſions the advan- | 


| he ſhould keep the counſels of the peop 
| their behalf, oppoſe the rebels to his utmoſt power. 
John did not in the leaſt heſitate to take this oath, 
| nor were Ananus and his friends backward in cre- 
| diting what he ſwore: wherefore they inſtantly ad- 


uard of fix thou- | 
ſand ſelect men on the porches of the temple, re- 
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thod that could be deviſed, was, to adminiſter to 


him an oath of ſecrecy and fidelity, Ln that 
e, and, on 


mitted him into their counſels, and ſoon afterwards 
ſent him to the Zealots, to offer terms of peace. 
Their greateſt fear was that the temple would be de- 
filed with the blood of the Jews, and the blame there- 
of attributed to them. 


CHAP Vi 


The ZEALOTS apply to the IDUMAEANS for Aid: 
and an Army of near Twenty Thouſand Men goes to 
their Relief. 


1 two moſt capable men in the 
council of the Zealots, and thoſe 
deemed beſt qualified for advice or exe- 
cution, were 3 the ſon of Simon, 
and Zachary the ſon of Amphicalus, who 
were both of them of the line of the 
prieſthood. Now theſe men had no doubt 
that their own hves were particularly threatened, ex- 
cluſive of the general menaces; and they credited 
the ſtory of John, that Ananus and his people had 
called in the aſſiſtance of the Romans. Thus fitu- 
ated, they knew not how to att; fearful leſt the peo- 
le would wreak their vengeance on themſelves. 
ith regard to foreign aid, they feared it could not 
be expected time enough to prevent the plot; think- 
ing that the blow would be ſtruck before notice of 
their diſtreſs could be given to their allies. In the 
end, however, they determined to apply to the Idu- 
means, to whom they wrote to the Lovins pur- 
4 * Underftanding that the people have been 
educed by Ananus, who hath formed a plan to be- 
tray Jeruſalem to the Romans, we have, in ſupport 


By the advice 
ot Simon aud 
Z.chary, the 
Zealots re- 
ſolve to apply 
to the luumee 
ans for aſſiſt- 
ance, 


| of our common liberty, retreated to the temple, in 


which we are beſieged: and, unleſs immediately 
relieved, likely to become priſoners to Ananus, and 
our other enemies; and the city itſelf to fall into the 
hands of the Romans.” | 
The perſons who were commiſſioned to tngrudions 
deliver this letter, had likewiſe verbal in- een te the 
ſtructions to the principal people of the eder. 
nation. Theſe embaſſadors were both of the name 
of Anamias; men diſtinguiſhed by their reſolution, 
ood addreſs, and being adepts in the arts of per- 
uaſion; but, above all, celebrated for their expedi- 
tious manner of tranſatting buſineſs. They did not 
entertain the leaſt doubt but that the Idumæans 
would be fond of affording their affiſtance ; as 
they were a people devoted to changes and difſen- 
ſions, of a quarrelſome and brutal diſpoſition; and 
as readily diſpoſed to go to war as other perſons 
a - a feaſt. No time was now to be loſt, _ 
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the meſſengers exerted themſelves in the moſt effec- 


tual manner. ; ; 
When wy had delivered their diſ- 
E 


The Idumeæ- . 
ans raiſe patches to the governors of Idumæa, 


* their letters had been read, and their in- 
che Zen.  ftruftions made known, the E were 
lots. tranſported almoſt out of their ſenſes, 


through their zeal for war; inciting each 
other to take up arms; ſo that in a very ſhort ſpace 
of time near twenty thouſand men were raiſed for 
the relief of the Zealots, under the command of 
Phineas the ſon of Cluſoth, Simon the ſon of Cath- 
las, and John and James the ſons of Sofas. 


. VL 

The IDUMZANS take up their Station under the 
Walls of the City, and defend themſelves againſt a 
violent Tempeſt by their Bucklers. Various Conjec- 
tures on the Prodigies. The City entered in the 


Night by the IDUM FANS, who join the ZE A- 
LOTS. ANANUS and FESUS murdered. 


HE repeated ſhouts and acclamations of the 
factious multitude now evidenced their joy, on 
hearing an inſolent ſpeech addreſſed to them-by an 
Idumæan officer. On the contrary, Jeſus retired 
in a moſt melancholy diſpoſition, not only on ac- 
count of the obſtinacy of the Idumæans, but in 
conſideration that the citizens were now engaged in 
a double war. The Idumæans themſelves were not 
much more at eaſe, partly from their anger at being 
repulſed in this manner, and partly becauſe the 
{trength of the Zealots bore no compariſon to the 
idea they had formed of it; ſo that they almoſt re- 
ented their engaging in ſo difficult an enterpriſe. 
But all their ſcruples w- : overcome by their dif- 
daining to return as the; came, without making a 
ſingle effort: wherefore they came to a haſty reſolu- 
tion of encamping under the walls of the city, and 
remaining in their preſent ſituation. 
A dreadful On the ſucceeding night there happen- 
zempeſt nd ed ſuch a ſhocking tempeſt of thunder, 
earthquake. lightning, wind and rain, and ſuch a 
dreadful n *, that every one was aſtoniſhed, 
and dreaded the iſſue of theſe portentous prodigies. 
The Idumæans were equally apprehenſive with the 
inhabitants, that the vengeance of Heaven was 
awake to puniſh a war ſo pernicious to the parent 
city. In the mean time, Ananus and his aſſociates 
took it for granted that it was a declaration of Hea- 
ven in their favour, and that a victory would enſue, 
even without a battle. But the iſſue proved that 
their conjectures were ill- founded; for what they 


* Earthquakes were frequent in Paleſtine, and the ſacred writers 
who were eye-witneſſes of ſeveral, have embelliſhed their writings 
with frequent alluſions to this terrible phænomenon. The prophet 
Jeremiah, ch. Ii. 25. compares a powerful nation, doomed to de- 
Reaction, to a rvjnating mountain, as if deſtroyed by an earthquake, 

1 


had foreboded of their enemies fell to their own lot. 

In the interim, the ſtorm continued to „ . * 
ſuch a degree, that the Idumæans were t e 
compelled to preſs as cloſe as poſſible to cerning the 
each other, and cover themſelves with jj*9 ve 
their bucklers; by which they experi- WD 
enced a temporary relief from its fury. The Zea. 
lots, who were under more concern for the Idumæ. 
ans than themſelves, took counſel together how they 
might preſerve their friends. They who were inſti. 
gated by the violence of their paſhons, recommend. 
ed the ſeizing of the city guards; and when they 
ſhould have ſucceeded in this buſineſs, to force the 
gates for the entrance of the Idumæans; repreſent. 
ing that ill-armed and inexperienced ſoldiers would 
be ſo alarmed by ſuch a ſurpriſe, that they would 
not find it an eaſy matter to re- aſſemble; beſides, 
that moſt of the troops had, at that juntture, taken 
ſhelter from the ſtorm, However, they urged, that 
though the danger might be ever fo great, it would 
not become them to deſert their allies, who had ſo 
readily granted their aſſiſtance. 

Thoſe of moderate ſentiments oppoſed gone nur 
this meaſure; urging that there could be Ses 
no doubt but that at ſo dangerous a peri- j5 for 
od, the place was doubly guarded, and as impritt. 
the Idumæans more {trictly watched from cable 
the walls than heretofore : beſides, it was known 


|. that Ananus kept the ſoldiers «gn; to their duty; 


by conſtantly walking his rounds. Indeed this had 
been the regular prattice of Ananus, except on this 
particular night, when he retired to refreſh himſelf; 
and this not through neghgence; but it appeared as 
if an over-ruling Providence had diretted the de- 
ſtrution of himſelf and people; for the tempeſt noy 
increafed, the night was far Tpent, and the guards 
were aſleep in the _ of the temple. 
At this period, the Zealots thought that ,, 2aabes 
their buſineſs would be accompliſhed, if gad means o 
they could deſtroy the bolts and bars of deſtroy the 
the gates: on which they furniſhed them- e 
ſelves with ſaws and other inſtruments ap- white the 
propriated to the uſe of the temple, and gun were 
totally unfaſtened them: the thunder ***: 
roaring, and the wind blowing at this time, ſo that 
the noiſe could not be heard by the beſiegers. 
This done, they proceeded privately to thoſe gates 
of the city wo the Idumæans, and opened them 
as they had done the other. At firſt the Idumeans 
betook themſelves to their arms, thinking Ananus 
meant to ſally out on them: but finding their error, 
they made an immediate ingreſs into the city, fille 
with ſuch wrathful ideas, that if they had The lduns- 
immediately put their reſolutions in 1 an army c- 
every one of the citizens might probably e . 
have been ſacrificed to their rage: but the Zealots 


— 


or rather to a. volcano, which would ſoon be conſumed, and involve 
other mountains in its ruins, and be ſo intirely waſted by its flames 
that its very ſtones would be rendered uſeleſs. Thus dreadful was the 
final deſtiny of the Jewiſh ſtate, 
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intreated them to conſider the ſituation of their 
friends in the temple, and not expoſe to danger 
thoſe on whoſe account they had engaged in the en- 
lerpriſe: repreſenting likewiſe that it would be bet- 
ter to begin with the guards than the inhabitants ; for 
if the latter were alarmed, they would riſe in im- 
menſe multitudes, and conteſt the point fo that the 
ropoled end might not he anſwered. This reaſon- 


ing bad its force with the Idumæans, who immedi- 


ately went through the city, to the relief of their 
impriſoned friends in the temple, who waited their 
arrival with great anxiety. As ſoon as the Idume- 
ans entered, the Zealots quitted the interior temple, 
and united with them in an attack on the guards, 
numbers of whom were killed while ſteeping; but 
others were alarmed by their exclamations, and the 
people at large, though in great confuſion, had re- 
courſe to their arms. At firſt they ima- 
gmed it was only a party of the Zealots, 
and were animated with the thought of 
ſuppreſſing them by their ſuperior numbers: but 
when they found that multitudes of ſtrangers had 
oured in upon them, and that the Idumæans had 
joined the Zealots, numbers were ſo diſcouraged as 
to quit their arms, and lament their unfortunate fitu- 
ation, However, there were a few gallant youths 
who had courage to attack the Idumæans and ſhield 
thoſe who were more fearful; while the majority ran 
from place to place, in all the extravagance o 
grief, lamenting the ſuppoſed deſtruction of the city. 
But when it was known that the Idumæans were in 
poſſeſſion of the place, not a ſingle man would make 
another effort. Fruitleſs exclamations, and piteous 
vallings, prevailed in every ſtreet; while the wo- 
men ſhrieked aloud for the loſs of their protectors: 
and the violence of the thunder and winds, and the 
ſhouts of the Zealots and Idumæans, rendered thoſe 
clamorous complainings {till more horrible. In the 
Tie Hume. mean time, the natural rage and ferocity 
as maſſacre Of the Idumæans were increaſed to ſuch a 
peat rumbers degree, by the idea of their being ex- 
mp cluded from the city in ſuch extremity of 
weather, that they ſpared no one, whether armed, 
or kneeling to beg their lives. The pleas of con- 
languinity and religion were equally made in vain; 
a ſpeedy death enſued; and ſuch was their ſituation, 
that they could neither fight nor fly. Even the fear 
of death combined with he rage of the enemy to ac- 
celerate their fate; for they preſſed on each other 
with ſuch vehemence, that it was impoſſible for any 
of them to retire; ſo that Yheir very ſituation was 
ſuch that their enemies dealt death among them at 
every blow. Diſtracted by their unfortunate poſi- 
tion, ſome of them ſought one death to avoid ano- 
ther, and in their deſpair threw themſelves from a 
precipice. In a word, the whole temple was fur- 
rounded with ſtreams of blood: and when day-light 
came, it was judged that eight thouſand five hundred 
perlons lay dead on the ſpot. 
plunder However, the inſatiate appetite ob the 
is houſes, Idumæans for blood was by no means ap- 


Horrid confu- 
{ca enſues. 


peaſed; for turning their rage againſt the d4eroy the 
city, they plundered all the houſes, and n dental 
ſacrificed moſt of the inhabitants they met rage on the 
with: but they were not fo intent on the Þigh-priefts. 
deſtruction of the common people, as on wreaking 
their vengeance on the high-prieſts, whom they no 
ſooner found than-they beheaded them, and tramp- 
led on their bodies; inſulting that of Jeſus, on ac- 
count of the ſpeech he had made from the walls, and 
that of Ananus, on account of his influence with 
the people. Nay, to ſuch a height had their im- 
piety ariſen, that they denied them the common 
rites of ſepulture; though the laws of the Jews, 
from reverence for the deceaſed, have provided that 
even crucified criminals ſhould be taken down, and 
interred before the ſetting of the ſun. , 
If I were to place the deſtruttion of Je- n m of 
ruſalem and the death of Ananus on the at an . 
fame day, I ſhould not be much miſtaken reparable loſs, 
in my chronology; ſince, by the untime- ade 
ly fate of this man, the government loſt 
its beſt ſupport and hope of ſecurity: and the 
death of the city may be ranked with that of Ananus. 
Excluſive of his birth, and the dignity of n ercelleat 
his character, he was held in the higheſt charatter. 
eſtimation for his regard to juſtice, and 
his perſonal virtues, among which his humility was 
remarkably conſpicuous. He was diſtinguiſhed as 
an aſſerter of liberty, and a friend of the com- 
mon-wealth. He conſulted not his own intereſt, 
but the ſervice of the public; and was, on all 
proper occaſions, a promoter of peace: for he 
was certain that the Romans were not to be trifled 
with, and that the ſafety of the Jews conſiſted in 
an amicable agreement with them. In a word, if 
Ananus had lived, the Romans and Jews would 
have been friends. He was ſuch a perfect ora- 
tor, as to make the utmoſt impreſſion on all his 
auditors. The Zealots had been already reduced 
to a ſtate of humiliation by his proweſs; and the 
Jews under the command of fo able a leader, might 
have been a match for the Romans. He was fortu- 
nate in having ſuch a man as Jeſus for his aſſociate, 
who exceeded the merit of other men as much as he 
fell ſhort of that of Ananus. But 1t was the will of 
Heaven that the ſacred city ſhould be purged as by 
fire from its pollutions and abominations: and the 
deſtruction of theſe two diſtinguiſhed perſonages 
was deemed neceſſary to its preſervation. Theſe 
illuſtrious men, immediately before their ſhocking 
fate, were diſtinguiſhed by their office of prieſt- 
hood; were conſidered as the protectors of the moſt 
pure religion in the univerſe; the favourites of their 
own people, and of all ſtrangers acquainted with 
théir merit: yet in a moment, on a reverſe of for- 
tune, they were — 2 — a prey to dogs, or wild 
beaſts; to the grief and aſtoniſhment of all good 
men, who lamented that vice ſhould thus triumph. 


in the depreſſion of virtue, 
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P. I. 

The Barbarity of the IDUMAANS and ZEALOTS, 

and Deſtruction of Twelve Thouſand Perſons. ZA- 

CHARTAH charged with Treaſon, acquitted by the 

Court, but afterwards murdered in the Temple. 

The Murder of GORION, and NIGER of PE- 
X LA. 


— 


HE cruel murder of Ananus and 


Horrid cruel- 
ties of the Jeſus was no ſooner effected than 
--— = the Zealots and Idumæans began 


to exerciſe the moſt horrid barbarities on 
the common people, whom they deſtroyed without 
mercy, as faſt as they could ſeize them: but per- 
ſons of diſtinction, and particularly ſuch as were in 
full health and vigour, they kept in priſon, in the 
hope that they would purchaſe their lives, by coming 
over to their party: but this they refuſed to do, and 
every man of them died, rather than combine with 
the traitors. Their death, however, was made add1- 
tionally dreadful by aggravated torments. When 
they had been whipped till their bodies were ulce- 
rated, the period of their exiſtence was finiſhed by 
the ſword. Thoſe who were apprehended during 
the day-time, were crouded into priſons at night; 
as faſt as they died, their bodies were thrown out, to 
make room for other wretched tenants, who were 
treated with ſimilar barbarity. The people were ſo 
terrihed by theſe horrid proceedings, that they did 
not even dare to ſhed a tear, or heave a ſigh, for the 
loſs of their friends, nor even to bury their neareſt 
relations. Nay, they we! fraid even to weep or 
complain in their own ho es or chambers, without 
firſt making a diligent ſearch, leſt there ſhould be 
any liſteners; ſince any mark of compaition fur the 
deceaſed would have been puniſhed «ith death, fo 
criminal was it deemed to poſlels the fe-lings of hu- 
manity. Sometimes, indeed, they would throw a 
handful of earth on a dead body during the night; 
anda few perions were bold enough to do this dur- 
ing the day-time. No leſs than twelve thouland per- 
ſons, of ſome rank, fell a ſacriſice to this rage for 
perſecution. | 
—— we At length, the murderers themſelves he- 
of juttice an to bluſh at the abandoned manner in 
erected by the Which their crimes had been perpetrated: 
murderers. * wherefore they erected a kind of mock 
court of juſtice, to give their murders the apparent 
ſanction of law. Zachariah the fon of Baruch, was 
at this time diſtinguiſhed for his wealth, rank, au- 
thority, and virtue; for his ſteady ſupport of, and 
friendſhip to, all good men, and his determined en- 
mity to the wicked. Now the Zealots conſidered 
the popularity of this man as a circumſtance of ſo 
dangerous a kind, that their own ſafety would de- 
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pend on his deſtruction; wherefore they came to 3 
reſolution to deprive him of life, or, in other words, 
to bring him to a trial on a capital charge. Hereup- 
on, they cauſed ſeventy perſons of ſome diſtindtion 
to be aſſembled together, under the denomination 
of judges, though they had no authority to erect 
ſuch a tribunal. On the meeting of this pretended 
court, a formal complaint was made againſt Zacha- 
riah by the Zealots, who urged that he had been en- 
gaged in a treaty with Veſpaſian, to betray Jeruſa- 
lem to the Romans. Though there was not even 
the ſhadow of a proof to confirm this inſinuation, 
yet the Zecalots inſiſted that it was founded in fad, 
and that was ſufficient. 

Though Zachariah knew himſelf per- | 
fectly innocent of the whole charge, and —— 
was ſo well appriſed of the contrivance wial. 15 
as to conſider his life as already ſacrificed, refotution and 
yet, notwithſtanding his deplorable fitua- n eee 
tion, he condutted himſelf with a freedom of fpirit, 
and a compoſed ſerenity of mind, perfectly conſiſt- 
ent with his character. In the firſt — he ſeverely 
reflected on the ſhameleſs condutt of his accuſers; 
mentioned the inconſiſtencies of their calumnious 
ſuggeſtions; briefly expoſed the futility of all their 
objections to his behaviour, and turned their argu- 
ments againſt themſelves; expoſing, in a regular 
manner, the progreſs of their iniquitous proceed- 
ings, and occaſionally hinting at the unſettled ſtate 
of public affairs. The Zealots were ſo enraged at 
this magnanimous and intrepid behaviour of Zacha- 
riah, that they would undoubtedly have murdered 
him on the ſpot, if they had not been reſtrained by 
the idea of keeping up the dignity of the court, and 
their wiſh to — if the new judges would hazard 
their own perſonal ſafety by a favourable determina- 
tion on ſuch a point. At length the whole court 
gave judgment, that the priſoner was 


wholly innocent; every man of the ſe- df bd: 
venty chuſing rather to riſque his own de- court, but in» 
ſtruction, than to vote the death of ſuch ——— 
a perſon, againſt every principle of juſ- Zealor. 


tice, The Zealots were inflamed to the 


higheſt degree of rage by this determination, won- 


dering that the judges ſhould not better underſtand 
for what purpoſe they were afſembled. Soon after 
the verdict of acquittal was paſſed, two of the molt 
abandoned of the Zealots attacked Zachariah, and 
murdered him in the middle of the temple; one 0 
them at the ſame time exclaiming, We have now 
given you a full acquittal, of which you are more 
certain than you were of the other:” and at the 
ſame time they threw the body down the precipice 
under the temple. On this occaſion, the lives of 
the judges were ſpared; and their puniſhment con- 
liſted in being driven out of the temple, and beate 
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have deſtroyed them. Thus they diſperſed, to be 
witnelles of the flavery of the capital city. 

The - above-mentioned proceedings ſo diſguſted 
the Idumeans, that they execrated the moment they 
came on the expedition; and conferring together on 
this buſineſs, one of the Zealots gave them private 
information of the hiſtory of the people by whom 
they were invited. The Idumæans were ſo affected 
by bs addreſs to them, that they immediately gave 
ne Hume liberty to near twothouſand perſons, whom 
ans releaſe they had put in priſon; then quitted the 
heir priſoners. City, and repaired to Simon, of whom 
b. We. ſhall ſpeak more hereafter; and from 

q him to their own place of reſidence. The 
inhabitants of the city, and the Zealots, PII to 
be ſurpriſed by the ſudden departure of the Idu- 
means: but the motives of their ſurpriſe were diffe- 
rent. The populace, who were unacquainted with 
the change of ſentiments in the Fdumezans, aſſumed 
freſh courage, in the idea of fo happy a deliver- 
ance; while the Zealots prided themſelves in the aſ- 
ſurance of their ſuperior ſtrength; and refledting 
that the awe in which they had been kept by the Idu- 
mzans was now no more, thought they might pro- 
ceed without ſcruple or reſtraint: on which, they 
executed all their meaſures in the moſt halty man- 
ner. They did not heſitate at any proceeding, how 
wicked ſoever, and completed their projects almoſt 
in the moment they concerted them. 


wc he ee 31 part of their rage was 
Zealotsexert= directed againſt men of honour and cou- 
elagan men rage, whom they perſecuted with unex- 
of virtue, of led ri U . 

«hom they Aampled rigour. The nobles ſuffered 
pt to death through their envy, and men of a virtu- 


Gorton and 


— ous character through their fear; for 


_ while any man of diſtinguiſhed merit was 
living, they did not think their own perſons in ſaſe- 
ty. From theſe puſillanimous motives they de- 
ſtroyed ſeveral eminent perſons, and among them 
Gorion, who was a man of birth and character, re- 
markable for his courage, a protettor of the people, 
and an afferter of liberty; and in fact, this ſacred 
attachment to liberty combined with his other vir- 
tues.to haſten his deſtruttion. The ſame unhappy 
fate likewiſe attended Niger of Peræa, a man 11 
tnguiſhed for his bravery and good conduct againſt 
the Romans: and when he was dragged along the 
ltrects, he exhibited the marks of the wounds he 
had received in defence of his country, and tri- 
umphed in the ſenſe of his honour. When he was 
conveyed without the gates, and found his life ex- 
ring, he begged, as the laſt favour, that he might 
e interred; but even this was refuſed him: and 
he was put to death while imprecating the venge- 
ance of Heaven onthe tyrants. He wiſhed that the 
Romans mi ht arrive and avenge his murder; that 
peltilence, famine, and ſword, might be the portion 
of his enemies; and that their enormous crimes 
might be puniſhed by inteſtine diviſions. 
The judge. And in a ſhort time after this, the Tigh- 
ments ot Hea. teous decrees of Providence inflicted all 
| . the above - mentioned puniſhments, of 
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which their inteſtine broils were but the „ ide 
prelude. They began to be at eaſe with in due times 
regard to people of rank, on the death 
of Niger; but yet*there was not a fingle 
man of common credit with whom they 
did not feek an occafon. of diſpute. der bau 
They put ſome of them to death on 154 
charges of long ftanding, and which had 

been almoſt forgotten. In other inſtances, where 
there was no kind of proof againſt a man, they 
put him to death from circumſtances of mere ſuſpi- 
cion. If the accuſed parties made application to 
the faction, they were cenſured as ſpies; if they 
did not, their conduct was interpreted into con- 
tempt: but whatever the crime, the puniſhment 
was the ſame; and thoſe poſſeſſed of either honour 
or riches were certain not to eſcape. 
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CHAP. Il 

Diſtractions prevailing among the FEWS, the RO. 
MAN Officers urge VESPASIAN to att with 
Rigour. Daily Deſertion of the FEWS to the 
ROMANS. Dreadful Perſecution and Oppreſſuonk 
An ancient Prophecy reſpettmg the Deſtrutiton of 
FERUSALEM. 2 ay 


HE conqueſt of Jeruſalem being an ves 
9 5 object which the Roman officers con- viſed — 


ſidered as of the utmoſt importance, they 2 0 
thought that a better opportunity car n ier. 


rying it into execution would never ha- 
pen than during the preſent diſtratted ſituation of 
public affairs; wherefore they made application-to 
Veſpaſian, their general, requeſting that he might 
improve the preſent occaſion, before the Jews ſhould 
have time to recollett themſelves; repreſenting that 
they would be weary of the preſent conteſt, repent 
of it, or agree among themſelves ; in either of which 
caſes they ſhould have to renew all their former ope- 
rations. They farther added, that theſe very fathons 
appeared evidently a ſingular providence in behalf 

of the Romans. 5 
Veſpaſian delivered his opinion, and ad- 
viſed more temporate meaſures; the ofh- 
cers perfealy coincided with him; and the 
ſequel will make it evident that they were 
right in ſo doing: for ſoon afterwards  *'. 
reat numbers of the Jews. deſerted to him, not a 
ay paſſing but ſome made their eſcape, though by 
what means ſeemed incredible ; for the paſſes were 
all guarded, and thoſe that were taken were put to 
the ſword ; unleſs, indeed, they had money to =_ 
chaſe their liberty; and this never failed of effetting 
it: ſo that the poor were ſufferers, while the rich 
compounded for their freedom. However, this mal. 
ſacre was ſo prodigious, that the dead bodies were 
piled on each other m the roads; while many within 
the city, who were difpoſed to abſcond, choſe to re- 
main and periſh there, in the hope 3 
6 L eaſt 


Many of the- 
eus deſert * 
ſrom the Tei- 
lots to Veſpa - 
faa. 
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Their fa leaſt be covered by their parent earth. At 
Harbariey and length the — of theſe monſters was 
Anpietyex- carried to ſuch a height, that they denied 
ben, the rites of ſepulture equally to thoſe 
within and without the city; and, as if profeſſed 
enemies to every ſentiment of humanity and devo- 
tion, they permitted the bodies to lie rotting above 
ground, thereby offending the Creator, as well as his 
creatures. The crime of deſerting to the enemy was 
not deemed 8 than that of attempting to bury 
a friend: and he who had recently interred another, 
became, almoſt immediately, in want of ſome con- 
ſiderate perſon to execute the ſame kind office for 
himſelf, Compaſſion, the moſt amiable of all our af- 
fettions, appeared to be totally extinguiſhed from the 
hearts of theſe abandoned people; and inſtead of 
commiſerating thoſe who were ſunk in diſtreſs, that 
diſtreſs ſerved only as a freſh incitement to their 
Tage. 
Dreadful per. In fact, the appearance of things was ſo 
ſecution, ty= = gloomy, that the living ſeemed only to 
raway, and. enyythe dead; and the repoſe of the grave 
prevail. was deemed preferable to the horrors of a 
riſon. The tyrants not only deſpiſed all 
that was held facred among men, but even derided 
the Almighty himſelf, by accounting the oracles of 
his prophets no other than as a collection of fables 
or dreams. Yet, notwithſtanding this contempt of the 
laws and 232323 of their progenitors, they found, 
in the end, the predictions that had been denounced 
againſt themſelves and their country were accom- 
pliſhed: for a prophetical tradition had been tranſ- 
mitted to them from remote antiquity, predicting 
that, in future time, a ſeditious tumult would ariſe in 
Jeruſalem, during which the holy temple would be pro- 
faned by the hands of the Jews: that the city would 
afterwards be taken, and its moſt ſacred poſſeſſions 
deſtroyed by fire. The Zealots did not diſpute the 
authority of this prediftion, and by their own furious 
zeal ſeemed to contribute its execution. 


a AP, HI. 


The Faftion divided. The JEWS viſited by various 
deplorable Judgment. They hold a fecret Corre- 
ence woith VESPASTAN, to whom they apply for 
Relief. The factious Multitude fly. PLACIDUS 
is diſpatched after them. The Fugitives are purſued 
by the KOMANS to BETHENNABRIS. The 
Place Tifled by PL ACIDUS, who lays it in Aſhes. 
The EVS are defeated with the Lofs of Fifteen 
Thoejand Men. 


. 


re Y this time, John of Giſchala had 
—.— B ſwelled his ambitious views to ſuch a 
wihefove- degree, that he even aſpired to the ſove- 


vey rein power; though, in fact, he had, for 
a long time, entertained an idea of this kind: where- 


[Bock v. 


fore, inſenſibly withdrawing himſelf from the com. 

any of his old aſſociates, he gradually engaged in 

is intereſt a number of 22 —— miſcreants, and 
formed a reſolution of embarking on his own foun. 
dation. It was a — 5 — part of the character 
of this man to impoſe his orders in an authoritative 
manner on others, and to treat their opinions with 
the moſt ſovereign degree of contempt : and this he 
practiſed as the probable means of attaining the fu. 


preme authority. Some of his new adherents joined 


im through a principle of fear, and others from 
the motives of eſteem and regard ; for he had the art 
of moving the affections, and was fluent in words ta 
a very eminent degree. Some of his followers con- 
fulted their own ſecurity in their adherence to him, 
imagining, or hoping at leaſt, that whenever a ſeru- 
tiny ſhould be made into their former evil proceed. 
ings, they would, in the grols, be attributed to him, 
as the firſt inciter of the irregularities. Many of the 
martial part of his followers adhered to him on ac. 
count of his abilities and manly reſolution; while 
numbers of others receded from him, through con- 
ſideration of his pride, and diſdained to ſubmit to the 
authority of him who had lately been their profeſſed 
enemy. But the circumſtance that had more influ. 
ence on them than any other, was the averſion they 
had to oy gray by any ſingle perſon; and the 
idea that if he once became polleſſed of unlimited 
power, it would not be an eaſy matter to deprive him 
of it: and they farther thought that thoſe who ſhould 
oppoſe his firſt pretenſions, could have no reaſon to 
hope for his future favour. Having deliberated on 
theſe matters, the people came to a reſolution rather 
to abide all the perilous events of war, than to ſub. 
mit to what they thought would be conſtrued into a 
voluntary ſlavery. After this determi- be fades 
nation the faction divided themſelves into «of Zealot 
Zealots and Anti-Zealots ; John putting vid inte 
himſelf at the head of the latter. Theſe 28 
parties now oppoſed each other, and ſome 
trifling ſkirmiſhes enſued ; but theſe ſkirmiſhes were 
directed rather againſt the people than againſt each 
other : for the view of each party was to obtain the 
22 ſhare of the booty by the excluſion of the 
other. 

At this period, the city of Jeruſalem was 
2 by the 6 7 0A pot misfortunes . Jeru= 
of war, tyranny, and ſedition. The popu- en. 
lace, imagining that war was the moſt inſupportable 
of all calamitics, fled from their habitations to ſeek 
for protection among ſtrangers ; and afterwards found 
that the protection, which they could not obtain from 
each other, was to be met with among the Romans. 

A fourth misfortune, not leſs deftruttive Excur$on of 
to the Jews than any of the former, im- - be Sten 
mediately ſucceeded them. Within a fmall — 
diſtance from Jeruſalem was ſituated the vages and de- 
caſtle of Maſſada; which was equaily ce- predatioas. 
lebrated for its antiquity, ſtrength, and magnificence. 
It had been eretted by our ancient kings, who con- 
ſidered it as a royal treaſury, a magazine for all the 
implements and neceſſaries of war, and a 4 
* 
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which might be ſafely uſed in caſes of imminent dan- 
r. At this time it was in poſſeſſion of a ſet of aban- 
— miſcreants called the Sicarii, whoſe numbers 
were ſufficient to have totally deſtroyed and ravaged 
the country; though the acts they had hitherto done 
wete the effects of ſurpriſe and treachery. At this 
riod it happened that the Roman army was lying in 
abſolute 'inattion, while the Jews, divided amon 
themſelves, were diſtreſſing each other by every pol- 
ſible means: and, on this occaſion, the aſſaſſins made 
z more vigorous attempt than ever they had done 
before. The feaſt of unleavened bread now came on; 
a feſtival that is celebrated by the Jews in the moſt fo- 
lemn manner, in commemoration of their deliverance 
from the ſlavery they had undergone in Egypt, and 
their being condutted fafely to the land o ——_ 
On the night of this feſtival the infurgents ſurpriſed 
the town of Engaddi, into which they entered, and 
conquered the people before they had even time to 
They drive have recourle to their arms, They drove 
the iohabi= them furiouſly out of the town, and, in the 
barg Purſuit, killed above ſeven hundred of 
nany of them, them, the MP of whom were women 
wd plunder and children: they then ſtripped their 
the houſes. houſes, and made plunder of all the ripe 
and ſeaſonable fruits they could find; which they 
carried to Maſſada, in their way to which place, 
they, in like manner, depopulated the towns, villa- 
es, and caſtles, and laid waſte the country. A mul- 
tude of abandoned people conſtantly coming in to 
join theſe depredators, their numbers were daily in- 
creaſed. Till this period, Judæa had remained in eaſe 
and quiet; but on this irruption the whole country 
became the ſcene of every kind of violence and every 
ſpecies of irregularity. As it is in the natural body, 
o it is when ſeditions prevail in a city; when the 
more noble parts are affected, the calamity has an in- 
fluence on all the reſt. In the capital, when a part is 
diſordered, the adjacencies conſent to the contamina- 
tion, and ſuffer through the force of example. When 
the parties above-mentioned had acquired all the 
lunder they could, they retired therewith into de- 
ert places, where they aſſociated together, ſuch num- 
bers of the depredators joining their forces, that they 
had the appearance of conſiderable armies, ſufficient 
to 2 cities, and fay temples waſte. It is reaſon- 
able to ſuppoſe that the injured parties took every 
poſſible opportunity of e— when ey could 
meet with thoſe = 4 had inſulted them: but this 
happened but very ſeldom ; for the robbers were 
enerally fo diligent as to eſcape with their booty 
before their purſuers could come up with them. On 
the whole, G calamitous was the fituation of affairs, 
that every part of Judza felt a ſhare of the diſtreſs 
with which the principal city was afﬀfetted. _ 
The moderates All the avenues were guarded with ſo 
Jews ſolicie much ſtrittneſs and precaution by the fac- 
vad tious party, that nota ſingle perſon could 
iy ſtir without imminent danger ofhis life: yet 
notwithſtanding this vigilant and rigorous precaution, 
many perſons tound means to deſert daily, who gave 
Veſpaſian an account 
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] the fituation of the place, | 
and intreated his aſſiſtance to relieve ſuch as yet re- 


593 


mained in the city: repreſenting that their attach- 
ment to the Romans had already coſt many of the 
citizens their lives, and that many more wer? in dan- 
ger of ſharing a like fate from ſimilar motives. Veſ- 
paſian, concerned for the unhappy fituation of the 
inhabitants, ordered his army to advance nearer to 
the city ; not with a view, as was imagined, to attack 
it by a regular fiege, but with a reſolution to prevent 
any ſiege at all, by reducing all the fortreſſes in its 
neighbourhood, and thereby obviating any obſtruc- 
tion to its future views. | 

Veſpaſian having arrived at Gadara, +74. of 
the molt affluent and beſt protected town Ge apply 
beyond the river Jordan, and the principal bin for 
place in the province, the moſt eminent of en. 


the inhabitants ſent commiſſioners to invite him into 


the place, and take it under his protection, which he 
did on the fourth of the month Dyſtrus. This the in- 
habitants, who were a wealthy people, did with a view 
to the preſervation of their own lives and fortunes. 
The factious multitude were unacquainted with the 
meaning of this 4 farther than by Veſ- 
paſian approaching the walls. The inſurgents were 
now totally at a loſs how to act. They found 
it impratticable for the town to ſuſtain itſelf againſt 
lo many internal and external enemies: for the 
Roman army was at hand, and the — of 
the citizens were their determined enemies. Now, 
therefore, they thought to truſt in _ The ſactious 
for their ſafety: but they conceived that betake them- 
they could not honourably adopt this felves wdlighe 
plan till they had firſt revenged themſelves on the 
authors of their deſtruction. Having deliberated on 
this matter, — tua] — Doleſus, a perſon 
equally diſtingui hs his merit, and his extraction, 
and an object of envy for having adviſed the embaſ- 
ſy above-mentioned, Having taken him into cuſto- 

y, they gave orders that he ſhould be put to death, 
and then .that his dead body ſhould — 3 
and they privately left the town as ſoon as theſe 
** OED execution. I” 

o ſooner had the Romans approached y 

nearer towards the city than he inhabi- * 
tants went out to meet Veſpaſian, whom da d Gn. 
they conducted into the place with every dr, which 
teſtimony of congratulation; and after he garriſons. 
having taken the oaths of fidelity which are cuſtom- 
ary on ſuch occaſions, they of their own accord de- 
ſtroyed the walls of the city, in order to give a 
ſtriking proof of their fidelity and peaceable inten- 
tions, by putting it out of their power to do any in- 
jury, even if they were ſo diſpoſed. This bein 
done, Veſpaſian beſtowed on them a garriſon of 
horſe and foot for their proteQion, and then diſ- 
patched Placidus after the enemy with five hundred 
cavalry and three thouſand infantry ; after which he 
retired to Cæſarea with the remainder of his forces. 

The fugitives finding that they were pur- The infur. 
ſued, and that a party of horſe gained gsi epi ts 

ound upon them, turned afide to the 7 
village of Bethennabris before the Romans ud uched 
had got up to them. In this place there after ibem. 
was a conſiderable number of ſtout young fellow 

me 
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fome of whom they perſuaded, and others they com- 

elled to enter into their ſervice: and being thus re- 
inforced, they fallied forth, and made a deſperate 
attack on Placidus, who at the firſt receded a little; 
but this only with a view to get the enemy farther 
from the town; and this plan having anſwered his 
expectation, Placidus attacked them when they were 
ſituated fo that he had an evident advantage of them, 
and totally routed them. The Roman cavalry mter- 
cepted thoſe who conſulted their ſafety by flight, 
while thoſe who ſtood to their arms were deſtroyed 
by the infantry: in fact, they were foiled in all their 
attempts. Their attacking the Romans was indeed a 
preſumptuous enterpriſe : they might have encoun- 
tered a wall or a rock with equal hope of ſucceſs : for 
the Romans ſtood fo cloſe and firm that it was not pol- 
{ible to break their main body, and were ſo guarded 
by their arms that the darts and lances could not af- 
The fugitives fett them. On the contrary, the Jews 
ſattain a total were fo ill-protetted, that they were in- 


rout, and jured by every kind of aſſault, and reach- 
them lain, ed by any kind of weapons; till, at length, 


being irritated to the moſt violent degree 
of rage, they ſeemed abandoned to deſpair, and threw 
themlelves on the ſwords of their enemies, by which 
many of them periſhed : ſome were cut in pieces, 
others were trampled under foot by the horſe, and 
others again put to flight. Placidus exerted his ut- 
moſt influence that none of the fugitives ſhould get 
back again to the town; and as often as this was at- 
tempted by any of them, the horſe-{oldiers under his 
command interpoſed to prevent the carrying their 
{ſcheme into execution. They killed with their lances 
ſuch of them as were within their reach, and did 
every thing in their power to intercept the reſt. 
Some, however, who poſſeſſed more ſtrength and 
{wiftneſs than their companions, reached the walls; 
and now the guard were puzzled in the higheſt degree 
to know whayn to admit, n whom to exclude : for 
they thought it would be remely unreaſonable to 
open the gates to their townſmen, and ſhut them 
againſt thoſe of Gadara : and, on the contrary, they 
were fearful that if they opened them indifferently 
to all, the loſs of the place might he endangered ; 
as, in the end, it had like to have happened : for the 
Romans having purſued ſome fugitives even to the 
wall, had nearly fallen into the town with them ; but 
with great difficulty the gates were ſhut, and the in- 
Placidus takes greſs prevented. Hereupon Placidus made 
Bethennabris, a vigorous attack on the place; which he 
which te urged with fo great a reſolution, that he 
plunders, * 
edu ses io became maſter of it, and took poſſeſſion 
aſhes, of the wall, on the afternoon of the ſame 
day. The common people, who had no means of 
defending themſelves, were put to the ſword, and the 
others ſought their ſafety in flight; carrying with 
them, where-ever they went through the country, the 
melancholy news of what had happened. In the in- 


terim, the victorious party firſt plundered the houles, 
and then reduced the place to aſhes, 
It is true that the miſery hereby occa- 
ſioned was ſufficiently great; but the mat- 
* ET | OY 


The inhabi- 
4auts of other 


ter of fact was abundantly exceeded by placesaban. , 
the account of the reporters, who, where- 4» their |, 
ever they went, circulated a rumour that (as ne 
the whole army of the Romans was in pur- Romans, 
{uit of them. This report alarmed the inhabitants of 
the country to ſuch a 2 that almoſt all of them 
abandoned their houſes, retiring towards Jericho in 
immenſe numbers; as they thought it the moſt ſaſe 
retreat they could make, from its garriſon being for. 
tified, its natural ſtrength, and its -populoulneſ;, 
Placidus purſued the fugitives as far as the river 
Jordan, his forces deſtroying, without diſtinftion, ag 
many of them as they could overtake. punter 
When they arrived near the banks of that faughter of 
river, they found it impoſſible to paſs, as * fugitive, 
the waters had been ſwelled by an uncommon fall of 
rain; and it was equally impoſſible to fly farther; 
wherefore, in this ſituation, it became neceſlary to 
abide the event of a battle. Hereupon the Jews 
planted themſelves along the banks of the river, 
where, for ſome time, they maintained their ground; 
but their ranks being once broken, their loſs, in- 
cluding the drowned, with thoſe who were ſlain, be. 
came almoit incredible. It was eſtimated that fifteen 
thouſand were killed on the ſpot, about two thoufand 
made priſoners, and a vaſt booty acquired in camels, 
oxen and ſheep. 


The Jews had never before experienced n. 


a defeat ſo capital as the preſent, which numbers of 


may be more eaſily conceived than de- Jews deftroy. 
ſcribed. The public roads where they ©* 
had paſſed were almoſt covered with the dead; and 
the bodies of the ſlain ſo choaked up the river Jor- 
dan as to render it impaſſable; while great numbers 
floated down the ſeveral ſtreams that ran into the 
lake Aſphaltitis. 

A ſeries of ſucceſs now attending Pla- 


, , 4 O:her to 
cidus, he parſued his good fortane by the ered. 
reduction of Beſemoth, Julias, Abila, prion 


and other places, even down to the lake. 
In thele he placed garriſons of the moſt able, and 
thoſe he could beſt truſt, of the deſerters from the 
enemy. This being done, he embarked his troops, 
having firſt cleared the lak« of all thoſe who had fled 
thitker for reiuge; and this he did in fo effettual 
a manner, that the Romans were ſoon in abſolute 
poſſeſſion of every place beyond the river Jordan, 
even down to Machæras. 
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News arrives of a Revolt in GAUL. The Marches 
of VESPASTAN, and his Proceedings. He arrives 
at FERICHO. 1 


URING the above-mentioned tranſ- 
actions in Judza, news arrived from Gu, ! 
Nero that a revolt had happened in Gaul, Veil fen“, 
which was promoted by Vindex, and ſe- $p*74i0ns 0 
veral other men in the country: but of © 
this we ſhall ſpeak more particularly in another mrs 
v1 | IQ 2 8 VA 
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On receiving this information, Veſpaſian urged the 
reſent war with unuſual vigour; for he was appre- 
} ſive leſt other revolts ſhould follow that above- 
mentioned, to the endangering a whole empire by 
the calamities of a civil war; whereas he thought 
that Italy would have much leſs to apprehend, if the 
inlurrection in the eaſt was once perfectly quelled. 
But as winter was an improper time for ſuch a buſi- 
neſs, he now employed himlelf to garriſon the cities 
and towns which he had taken, ordered repairs to be 
made wherever they were wanting, and erected pro- 

per officers in each city. 5 : 
He now marched with his army from 


He marches . - . 

> Antipatrin Cæ ſarea to ANDRES, and having regula- 
ate, ted all things there in the ſpace of two 
circum? 


"and days, he, on the following day, ravaged 
burns beh. the country, deſtroying with fire and {word 
lepton to the borders of the toparchy of Thamna; 
and ſo on to Lydda and Jamnia. The two laſt places 
vielded to his authority : onwhich he placed in them 
ſuch of the inhabitants of the other towns as he 
thought he could beſt rely on, and then procceded to 
Emmaus. Having taken poſſeſſion of the paſſage 
leading to the principal part of the city, he pitched 
bis camp, and erected a wall round it. This bein 
done, he left there the fifth legion, and advance 
with the reſt of his forces into the toparchy of Beth- 
lepton. This he deſtroyed and burnt, ravaging the 
afacent country as far as the borders of Idumæa; 
except a few ſtrong caſtles, which he fortified, and 
placed a number of men in them. 5 
e He likewiſe took the towns of Bethabri 
Caharroba and Caphartoba, ſituated in the centre 
uten by um, of Idumæa: and in this enterpriſe killed 
an 10122? more than ten thouſand men, made ſlaves 
xd others in- Of almoſt one thouſand, while the reſt 
fared. ſought their ſafety in flight. This being 
done, he left a number of his forces to fally forth 
occaſionally, and made depredations on the moun- 
tains. i 
He nne st He NOW retreated with the reſt of his 
Jericho,where arm) to Emmaus, whence proceeding by 
-i- joined Samaria and Neapolis, he arrived at Co— 
by Trjan- rea on the ſecond of the month Decius, 
where he encamped, and appeared before Jericho on 
the following day. At this place he was joined by 
one of his principal officers, named Trajan, with 
the forces under his command, who had previouſly 
reduced all the places beyond Jordan; putting many 
of the inhabitants to the ſword ; though the greater 
number of them had retired to the mountains oppo- 
hte Jeruſalem, before the Romans arrived. 


* 
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FERUSALEM inveſted by VESPASTAN. GERA- 
SA taken by Storm. VESPASTAMN receives an 
Account of the Death of NERO. Abſtra#t of the 
fee of a OTHO, and VITELLIUS. 

O. 20, 5 


VESPASTAN defers his Expedition againſt FE- 


RUSALEM. 


EING determined to attack Jeruſalem v. 
on every ſide, Veſpaſian eretted a prepares to 
fort at Jericho, and another at Adida, in 1 
cach of which he placed garriſons, con- uken by an- 
ſiſting of Romans and auxiliary forces. nius, many 
This being done, he diſpatched Lucius gie and the 
Annius to Gerala, with a party of cavalry 
and infantry, and, on the firſt attack, that place was 
reduced by ſtorm. A thouſand young men who 
were intercepted in their flight were deſtroyed by the 
ſword : great numbers of families were made priſon- 
ers, and the plunder was given to the ſoldiers: after 
which the place was burnt, and the commander pro- 
ceeded in his depredations. Perſons of property 
fled ; but many were killed in the attempt to eſcape. 
The ravage was univerſal : thoſe on the mountains 
and in the vallies felt equally the effects of war. 
With regard to thoſe who were in Jeruſalem, it was 
impoſſible that they ſhould quit it; for they who 
were friends to the Romans were ſtrictly watched by 
the Zealots: nor did the Zealots themſelves dare to 
venture out, teſt they ſhould fall into the hands of 
the enemy, who ſurrounded the town on every fide. 
Veſpaſian having returned to Cæſarea, yegagan te- 
was making preparation for the main body ceives an ac- 
of his army to advance to the attack of unt of Ne- 
. re's degth. 
Jeruſalem, when he received an account * 


of the death of Nero, after a reign of thirteen years, 


and eight days. It is no part of my pre- , 

. . trictures on 
ſent province to arraign the character of the charadter 
this emperor, on account of the diſgrace of that em- 
derived to government through his means, e. 
by his permitting himſelf to be directed and governed 
by Nymphidius and Tigillinus, two of the moſt 
abandoned miſcreants in his ſervice: nor would I 


ſpeak of the infamous manner in which theſe wretches 


betrayed him: how he was deſerted by his ſenators 
and guards, and compelled to ſeek his ſafety in the 
(burbs, having only four freemen who adhered to 
his intereſt : how he there deſtroyed himſelf in a vio- 
lent manner; and what was the fate of thoſe who 
were the — 2 = 72 end. Nor is 
it my purpoſe to ſpeak of the event 

of * == with the Gauls; of the ad- —— 
vancement of Galba to the empire, and, Calbe, Otho, 
in the ſequel, when he came from Spain to eas. 
Rome, how he was traduced by the ſoldiers, as a 
perſon of an abjett diſpoſition, and at length flain by 
them in the centre of the great market-place. Equally 
foreign from my preſent view is it to relate the cir- 
cumſtances of the making Otho emperor, and his 
ſubſequent march againſt Vitellius; the battle before 
the capitol; or how an end was put to the civil war 
by Antonius Primus, and Mucianus, after they had 
killed Vitellius, and defeated the-German troops. 1 
have not thought proper to inſiſt on theſe particular 
becauſe they bave been already ſo admirably dil- 
cuſſed both by the Greek and Latin hiſtorians: where- 


fore | have only made theſe ſhort remarks, that the 
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regularity of my _— may not be broken, and the 
delired uniformity preſerved. 


Veſpaſian's On receiving the information above- 


„ gelen upa mentioned, Veſpaſian ſuſpended his pre- 
—_— arations for the _—_— towards Jeru- 
55 ; alem; and finding that Galba was deſtined 


to ſucceed to the empire, he thought it would not be 
a prudent meaſure to take ſo important a ſtep with- 
out expreſs orders forſo doing: whereupon he imme- 
diately diſpatched his ſon Titus to wait on Galba, at 
once to congratulate him on his ſucceſſion to the ſu- 
preme command, and to take his direttions how to 
att in the preſent exigency of affairs. King Agrippa 
being deſirous to embark with Titus on this intereſt- 
ing occaſion, they ſet ſail in the ſame veſſel : but 
while they were on their voyage. and near to Achaia, 
they received intelligence that Galba was flain, after 
having governed ſeven months and one week; and 
that Otho ſucceeded him, who reigned only three 
months. This change in affairs did not prevent 
Agrippa from continuing his journey to Rome : but 
Titus, as if impelled by a divine power, failed from 
Achaia to Syria, and thence retired, in happy time, 
to his father in Cæſarea. 

«This ſudden revolution cauſed ſuch an 


Public tran- 6 
fachen ſul- amazing change in the face of public 
pended, affairs, that the empire appeared to be 


ſhaken to its foundation. The Jewiſh war was now 
no longer thought of; nor could the Romans turn 
their attention to the extenſion of the empire, when 
it was almoſt torn to pieces by inteſtine commotions 
and broils. 


AAP. VL 


Freſh Diſſenſions in JERUSALEM. SIMON dri- 
ven from his Government, flies to MASSADA, and 
afterwards makes Inc is ino IDUM A. A 
terrible Battle beiuixt IO and the ZEALOTS. 
DDA taken without Bloodſhed. The Wife of 
SIMON made Priſoner by the ZEALOTS. S- 
MON's Rage on thus Occaſion, and the Keſtoration 
of his Wife. 


Freſh digur- N occaſion of the revolution above- 
<-> ey oc mentioned, a freſh war broke out in 


Jeruſalem. At this time there was a man, 
born at Geraſa, who was named Simon, who had 
taken poſſeſſion of the city. This man was in the 
prime of life ; leſs artful and contriving than John of 
Giſchala ; but he had the advantage of him in youth, 
Ananas de. ſtrength, and intrepidity. Now Simon 
prives Simen was deemed ſo dangerous a perſon, that 
gem. the high-prieſt, Ananus, routed him from 
des reluge his government in the toparchy of Acrabe- 
ama g the Si= tana, and compelled him to take refuge 
carii at Maſ= among the Sicarit at Maſſada. Theſe 

abandoned people were at firſt ſo ſuſpi- 
cious of him, that they, for a time, compelled him to 


.. 


— — —  — — 


remain, with the women he had brought with him 
on the firſt floor of the fortreſs, while the reſt of the 
poet remained above. But when they came to he 

etter acquainted with him, and found how admir, 
bly he was adapted for their purpoſes, they changed 
their opinion of him, and deputed him to command 
the parties = ſent out to rifle, and join the other 
troops in the plunder and depopulation of the diſtrig 
of Maſtada. In the mean time Simon endeavoured 
to inſpire them with more ambitious views (for his 
own thoughts were bent on obtaining the ſovereign 
authority 1 but this was in vain, till he received ad. 
vice of the death of Ananus. This obſtacle to the 
dignity after which he aſpired being removed, he now 
repaired to the woods, where he iſſued proclama. 
tions, offering bounties to all freemen, and fietden 
to all flaves, who would enliſt under his banner: 
Great numbers of abandoned and deſpe- ,, - 
rate people were induced to join him on d Ln, 
this occahon; and by the afliſtance of wa governs 
theſe miſcreants he aſſailed and p'llaged “ee. 
the villages on the hills, the number of his people 
daily increaſing, till at length he deſcended into the 
lower countries, and ſpread terror through all the 
cities within the limits of his expedition. His credit 
for courage and ſucceſs was ſuch, that many perſons 
of power and rank now came over to his intereſt, and 
the people of diſtinetion in general made application 
to him, and paid him the reverence and reſpett due to 
ſovereign princes; ſo that he no longer appeared to 
be a commander only of ſlaves and vagabonds. 
Theſe ſucceſſes induced him to make ſeveral incur. 
ſions into the toparchy of Acrabetana, and the greater 
Idumæa; and at length he fixed his retreat in the 
town of Nain, a place which he had before walled 
and fortihed. He found, in the valley of Pharan, a 
number of caverns admirably adapted to his purpoſe; 
and he enlarged others, and converted them into 
magazines, ſtores and granaries, for the reception of 
ſuc 8 he obtained by plunder. Thus pro- 
vided with forces and proviſfons, it ſeemed to be the 
prevailing opinion that the principal view of Simon 
was to make an attack on Jeruſalem. In .; . 
this opinion the Zealots coincided; and by rb 
thinking that ill conſequences might ariſe bon, whom he 
from the permitting him thus daily to . 
increaſe in numbers and power, they determined to 
make one * effort to ſuppreſs him, while it 
were yet poſſible to effect it. With this view they 
advanced in a body to attack him at the head of his 
forces: but he received them in a manner that equally 
demonſtrated his courage and ſkill, and routed them 
with great ſlaughter. 

Simon did not yet think his force equal 
tothe attack of Jeruſalem, but determined 
to begin with an aſſault on Idumæa, to- 
wards the borders of which country he 
immediately marched an army of twenty 
thouſand men. Inſtantly hereupon the 
principal people of the Idumæans aſſembled an army 
of almoſt twenty-five thouſand ſelett troops, leaving 
likewiſe a ſuthcient number to protect the country 


He makes in- 
curfhons on 
the Idumae 
ans, with 
whom he 
fights a drawn 
battle. 
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againſt the inroads of the banditti of Maſſada. With 
the forces above-mentioned the Idumæans waited for 
Simon on the borders of their country; and, on his 
approach, a battle enſued, which continued from the 
morning till evening, the deſtruction on each fide 
being ſo equal, that it was impoſſible to determine 
which party had the advantage. Both of them, how- 
ever, were ſufficiently weary of the conteſt ; for Si- 
mon withdrew his forces to Nain, and the Idumeans 
retreated to their reſpettive habitations. 

$4 mel. Simon having received conſiderable re. 
beter to de- inforcements to his army, took the field 
mand the fer= again in a ſhort time, being now ſtronger 
render of He- . 

rr". who, than on any former occaſion; and having 
being detecdl- encamped near the village of Thecue, 
&, dettro;s diſpatched one of his affociates, named 
_— Eleazar, with a meſſage tothe commander 
of Herodion, demanding that the caſtle of that name 
ſhould be delivered up to him. On his firſt arrival 
he was received by the officers with every teſtimony 
of military honour and reſpect; but when they be- 
came acquainted with the nature of his commiſſion, 
they all drew their ſwords on him in a moment : 
whereupon, finding his eſcape impoſſible, he threw 
himſelf from the precipice of the wall, and was killed 
on the ſpot. 


Account of 
james the 
Idume nn, 2 


The idea of the courage and power of 
Simon had now ſtruck the Idumæans in lo 

meu, > forcible a manner, that they were by no 
preten led ſpy, þ - . . 
but proves 2 means diſpoſed to engage him, till the 
waiver wo dus were firſt well acquainted with the — 
42 80 and ſituation of his army. On this occa- 
hon, one of their commanders, named James, volun- 
tarily undertook the office of a ſpy or informer : and 
this he did with a generous appearance of public {pi- 
rit, but, in fatt; with the moſt treacherous inten- 
tions. At this time the Idumæan army was encamp- 
ed at Olurus; and James being commiſſioned to act 
for them, he repaired to Simon. When ſome con- 
verſation had paſſed between them, he made a ſolemn 
compatt with Simon to deliver up the whole country 
to him; on the conſideration that, in return for this 
obligation, he ſhould be conſidered as his firſt miniſ- 
ter, and favourite, and that he ſhould likewiſe poſſeſs 
the whole country of Idumea. This infamous bar- 
gain was ſucceeded by Simon's entertaining James 1n 
the moſt ſplendid manner, and gratifying his ambition 
by the moſt liberal promiſes. This being done, 
James returned to thoſe who had ſent him on the em- 
baſly; to whom he magniſied the ſituation of Simon 
greatly beyond the truth, with regard to his numbers 
and {trength, and the admirable diſpoſition of his 
forces. This repreſentation had a great influence on 
the minds of the people in general : and at length the 
officers of the army began to liſten to the intelligence, 
ſo that they determined that it would be a vain at- 
tempt to conteſt the matter farther by force of arms, 
but that they would ſurrender to Simon, left worſe 
conſequences ſhould enſue. At this juncture James 
tent repeated meſſengers, requeſting that Simon 
would advance without lols of time, and take poſleſ- 
lion of Idumæa, which he would. pledge himſelf 


ſhould ſubmit to him without bloodſhed or oP 


tion, if he would not loſe the preſent favourab 


mon advancing with his army, 
mounted his horſe, and fled with the utmoſt rapidity, 
being followed by thoſe who adhered to his princi- 
ples. This proceeding had ſuch influence on the 
people in general, that they likewiſe fled in the 
utmoſt confuſion, each conſulting his own ſafety, ſo 
that the whole army was diſperſed, and an abſolute 
victory gained without the leaſt effort on the part of 
the enemy. | 

Idumæa having been thus, in a moſt simon obtains 
altoniſhing manner, ſubjected to Simon —ͤ 
without bloodſhed, he advanced to the 2p pame* 
city of Chebron, which he took by ſur- Chevron by 
prize, and found in it corn and other forprize- 
treaſure to a great amount. This city is celebrated 
for its great antiquity. It is confeſſed to be the old- 
eſt in the whole province: and, if the accounts of 
the inhabitants may be credited, its age is not leſs 
than two thouſand three hundred years, being great- 
er than that of the famous city of Memphis in 
Egypt. A traditional report prevails that Abraham, 
tne great father and founder of the Jewiſh nation, 
took up his reſidence at this place, when he left the 
country of Meſopotamia; and that from this town 
his deſcendants removed into Egypt: in which king- 
dom there are yet viſible a number of elegant in- 
{criptions on marble, corroborative of the tradition 
I have mentioned. About fix furlongs from Che- 
bron, there is ſtill to be ſeen a moſt extraordinary 
turpentine tree, which is yet found and healthy, 
though, if tradition may be credited, it had its origin 
at the time of the creation of the world. 

Simon advanced from Chebron through 
the whole country of Idumæa, being fol- He commits 
lowed by above forty thouſand people, MER ae. 
excluſive of his regular forces. He de- vatationsin 
ſtroyed towns and villages, and depopu- bie propels. 
lated the whole country in the courſe of 
his progreſs. A flight of locuſts rougy a wood 
could not have deſtroyed more effeftually than his 
army: they rendered the country a perfect deſert, 


deſtruttion marking every part of their courſe. It 


was not poſſible that the neceflaries of life ſhould 
be furniſhed for ſuch an immenſe multitude; and 
the misfortunes of want were ſtill aggravated by the 
natural violence of Simon's temper, and his peculiar 


animoſity againſt the people of Idumaa. In a- 


word, in a country which had been heretofore fruit- 
ful and well cultivated, not a trace was left of its 
former happy ſituation, owing to the waſte and de- 
vaſtation made by the troops under the command of 
Simon. 

The Zealots were exceedingly ſhocked % 2.ou 
at the inhumanity of the above-mentioned take priſones 
proceedings; but they were yet afraid to 2 
engage in an open war; contenting them- 7 
ſelves with ſuch advantages as they could gain by 
occaſional ſurpriſes; and at length they obtained a 


prize which they deemed of the utmoſt importance; 
| 2 O, 


poſi- 

rourable op- 

portunity. All this was 2 Ln jo | 
ames immediately - 
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for, happening to take priſoner the wife of Simon, 
with a number of his domeſtics, they hurried her 
away to Jeruſalem, with as many tokens of trium— 
phant joy as if Simon himſelf had been their cap- 
tive: for they did not entertain the leaſt doubt but 
that he would willingly lay down his arms on bis wife 
being reſtored to him. The effect, however, was 
contrary to their expettation; for the violence offere 


to the wife tranſported the huſband to the moſt extra- 


vagant degree of rage. | 

This extravagance was evidenced by 
the future conduct of Simon. He ad- 
vanced, without loſs of time, to the gates 
of Jeruſalem, where his behaviour was as furious as 
that of a wild beaſt who is wounded, and finds him- 
ſelf incapable of reaching the party who has injured 
him. He ſought vengeance on every thing that fell 
in his way: men, women, and children, were 
equally the objects of his fury. Thoſe who went 
His horrig from the city only to pick herbs or gather 
ervelties and ſticks, were, by his order, apprehended 
eerrifying me- and whipped to death; the ancient ſuffer- 
ing equally with the young: and it was 


His impetu- 
ous rage on 
this occaſion, 


the Zealots to ; 4: 
reſtore his remarked as ſomething extraordinary, 
wife, that he did not eat the fleſh of thoſe he 


cauſed to be deſtroyed. The hands of many of 
theſe unoffending people were cut off, as a terror to 
his enemies, and to prevent other perſons adhering 
to their party. Thus maimed, he ſent them into the 
city, inſtrutting them to ſay, that Simon made an 
oath, in the name of that God who governs the world, 
that if his wife was not immediately reſtored to him, 
he would make an affault on their walls, and treat 
all the inhabitants, old or young, guilty or inno- 
cent, with the ſame ſ{cverity that the meflengers had 


experienced. The people in general were terrified 


by theſe threatenings, which had likewiſe ſuch an 
elled on the Zealots, that they ſent Simon's wife 
back to him; on which his anger was fo far ap- 
peaſed, that the crueltic ich he had hitherto com- 
mitted began now in ſonic Qucgree to ſubſide. 


. VII. 


The ROMAN Empire diſtradted by civil Broils and 
Contentions. Tranſactions and Fate of OTHO, 
VITELLIUS, and GALBA. CAPHARIS ſub- 
Mmits to CEREALIS, who attacks and burns the 
Town of CHEBRON. 


HE civil war now became more.ex- 


Djftratted 
Rate of the tenſive, not being confined merely 
__ to the diſtrit of Judza; for its baneful 


inftuence had ſpread even into Italy. 
Otho having ſucceeded to the empire, Vitellius was 
elected in oppoſition to him by the German legions; 
and in conſequence of this election he diſputed the 
title with him. Two battles were fought between 
the contending parties, near Bebriacum in Lom- 
bardy. On the firſt day the advantage was evidently 


on the ſide of Otho; but on the ſecond fortune de. 
clared in favour of Vitellius, whoſe army, on this 
occaſion, was commanded by the generals Valeng 
and Cæcinna. The number of flain in this battle 
was very conſiderable; and intelligence of it being 
brought to Galba, who was at that time at Brixef. 
lum, he ſtabbed himſelf with.a dagger, after he had 
reigned only three months and two days. This re. 
volution occaſioned the ſoldiers under the command 
of Otho to take part with Vitellius, who hereupon 
procecded to Rome with his army. 

In the interim. Veſpaſian having formed 
a deſign of making a complete conqueſt 
of Judza, by reducing ſuch parts of it as 
yet refuſed to ſubmit to the Roman autho- 
rity, he quitted Cæſarea on the fifth day 
of the month Decius. Having begun his 
operations on the mountains, he made a complete 
conqueſt of the toparchics of Gophnis and Acra- 
betana, and afterwards took poſſeſſion of the cities 
of Ephraim and Bethel, placing garriſons in each of 
them. This being done, he removed towards Jeru- 
lalem, on his way to which he flew a great number of 
the Jews, and made many priſoners. 

While theſe tranſattions were going 
forward, Cerealis, one of the chief com- 
manders, ravaged the country of the 
upper Idumza, with a body of cavalry 
and infantry, took the caſtle of Caphetra, 
and burnt it to the ground ; and beſieged the well. 
fortified town of Capharis, which it was thought 
would have been able to make a vigorous defence: 
but, contrary to expectation, the inhabitants opened 
the gates, gave up tre town, and ſubmitted them- 
ſelves to the mercy of the conqueror. Cerealis, 
having been ſucce{sful thus far, advanced to Che- 
bron. an ancient town on the mountains (not far 
from Jeruſalem), of which mention hath keretofore 
been made. This place he attacked, and it ſurren- 
dered without offering to make any defcnce: on 
which he pillaged and burnt the city, and put all its 
inhabitants to the ſword. Maflada, Macherus, and 
Herodion, were now the only caſtles which remained 
in the hands of the faction: and, after thoſe, the 
taking of Jeruſalem by Veſpaſian leemed to be the 
only circumſtance neceſſary to the putting a total 
end to this horcid and deſtructive war. 


Veſpaſiznſub. 
Jugates ſeveral 
places in Ju. 
da, and re. 
moves to vir 
Jeruſalem, 


The Romans 
take Capha- 
ris, &c. and 
bura Che- 

bron, 
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SIMON wreaks his Vengeance on the IDUM/AZANS, 
on account of his Wife, The dreadfully brutal Beha- 
viour of the ZEALOTS. JOHN voted out of the 
Government; and STMON ts received and congralu- 
lated with the moſt chearful Acclamations. The 
Temple aſſaulted by ihe Partizans of SIMON. 

* 


I wife of Simon having been re- sines re- 
ſtored to him by the Zealots, the venge onthe 
reſt of the Idumæans were expoſed to 199n=* 


n 
$ 
i 
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who thought themſelves happy in eſcapin 


Chap. V VIII. 


the utmoſt malice of his revenge. He perſecuted 
them with ſuch a ſavage ferocity, and haraſſed and 
drove them from place to place with ſuch unremit- 
tin 3 that — ok them, in mere deſpair, 
uge to Jeruſalem. To the very walls of 

this city they were purſued by Simon, who ſacrificed 
is hands on, that were 

paſſing or repaſſing: ſo that, without the walls, Si- 


lle for re 
to his rage all he could lay 


mon became even a worſe enemy than the Romans; 
and within the walls the Zealots were ſtill worſe than 
either. At this time, however, the Zealots received 
their inſtructions from the Galilæans, who, by the 
force of precept, encouragement and example, in- 
cited them to the pratiice of every iniquity. Now 
John, conſidering himſelf as the creature of the 
Zealots, made not the leaſt ſcruple of employing 
the power they had conferred on him to the gratih- 
cation of his patrons; and therefore left them at full 
liberty to indulge their luſts without controul. With 
Gui, id. regard to plunder and rapine, their ava- 
boa, and rice was not to be ſatisfied: they conſi- 
__— dered the murder of men, and a violation 
Zalor, Of the chaſtity of women, but as circum- 
ſtances of mere diverſion and entertain- 
ment: and when they had indulged themſelves in 
every att of cruelty and oppreſſion, they launched 
into the utmoſt gratification of their ſenſual appe- 
tites. They curled and powdered their hair; paint- 
ed and daubed their faces with variety of waſhes, 
and dreſled themſelves in the apparel of women: 
nor did they imitate the other ſex only in their per- 
ſonal ornaments, but copied the moſt abandoned of 
them in an exceſs of impudence: for they corre- 
ſponded with each other in the open face of day, 
with as little reſerve as they would — done with- 
in the public ſtews: they courted each other to, and 
prattiſed, unnatural luſts; defiling the whole city by 
acts of — which ought neither to be named or 
thought of among men. Yet, notwithſtanding they 
thus aſſumed the appearance and impudence of wo- 
men, they poſſeſſed the hands and hearts of mur- 
derers; and though their air and manner vas effe- 
minate and affected in the higheſt degree, they ne- 
ver failed to carry offenſive weapons about them, 
and were at all times ready to draw their ſwords to 
diſpatch a man, with or without provocation. | dna 
John 
vere certain to be deſtroyed by Simon, whoſe na- 
ture was ſtill more favage and ferocious. He who 
eſcaped the fangs of the domeſtic tyrant, could not 
fail of falling into the hands of the beſieger: be- 
ſides, all the paſſages were ſo effectually blocked up, 
that they who were dilpoſed to have ſought the pro- 
* mg of the Romans, had not an opportunity of ſo 
oing. 
At length the Idumæans, envying the 


They are 
— by power, and deteſting the ſavage inhuma- 
the Idumz- nities which were praiſed by John, re- 


ans, who kill 2 , 
nag of them volted at once from their obedience, and 


determined to oppoſe him. Hereupon, 

a battle enſued, in which great numbers of the 
1 were killed on the ſpot, and the remainder 
0. 26. 
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retreated to the royal palace, which had been origi- 
nally built by a woman named Grapte, who was a 
relation to Izates, ſovereign of the Adiabenians. 
The Zealots were driven into the temple by a num- 
ber of Idumæans, who puſhed in at the ſame time, 
and made a prize of the whole of John's riches, 
which he had carefully accumulated, and depoſited 
under the roof of his own dwelling. Hercupon, 
the Zealots, who were diſperſed in various parts of 
the city, aſſociated together, and joined thoſe of 
their companions who had retreated to the temple; 
and John immediately diſpoſed himſelf to fally forth 
on the Idumæans and the citizens. Now no idea of 
fear was formed reſpetting the number of the Zea- 
lots, for the oppoſite party was too numerous for 
them; but it was apprehended that they might at- 
tempt to retire in the night, firſt murdering ſuch as 
they could ſeize, and ſetting fire to the city. On 
this occaſion, they ſummoned 4 council, and con- 
certed with the high-prieſt what meaſures were pro- 
per to be taken: but the providence of Heaven pre- 
vailed to the deſtruction of their politics, and ren- 
dered the diſeaſe they complained of leſs obnoxious 
than the remedy they ſought: for they came to a re- 
ſolution to abandon John, and advance Simon in 
his ſtead; by which conduct they ſubjected them- 
ſelves to the dominion of one tyrant, while they 
ſought to get rid of that of another. However, the 
vote paſſed; and Simon, of whom they The people 
had — * —— in dread, wan — for * wo caſt 
to take on him the government, Matthias, * 
the high-prieſt, —.— deputed to wait on — 
him on this occaſion. Many other per- 2 their 80. 
ſons, who had been compelled to leave Je- ens and 
ruſalem, and wiſhed to return to their for- eL. 
mer habitations, joined with Matthias in 
the requeſt to Simon. The latter anſwered them, 
with an air of authority, that he condeſcended to 
grant their requeſt; and entered the city in the cha- 
rafter of their protettor; while the people received 
and congratulated him in that character, with the 
loudeſt and moſt chearful acclamations. Simon had 
no ſooner entered Jeruſalem with his troops, than he 
began to conſider how he ſhould moſt ettettually 
maintain the poſt of which he had taken poſſeſſion; 
for he looked on thoſe 1, 7g whom he was invited, 
and thoſe who requeſted his preſence, to be equall 
his enemies. The above-mentioned event too 
place in the third month, which is called Xanthius. 
John now finding that himſelf and the gun 
Zealots, his aſſociates, were cloſe priſo- the temple, 
ners in the temple, and that the city had from which | 
been completely rifled by Simon and his „ wie © 
companions, he began to look upon his dau- ter by 
deſtruction as inevitable. In the interim, e Zealou. 
Simon encouraged and led forward the common peo- 
ple to make an attack on the temple. This they did 
with great readineſs; but the beſieged, who had 
taken poſſeſſion of the galleries and battlements 
above, aſſailed them in ſuch a furious manner with 
darts, arrows, and ſtones, that they were compelled 
to * a retreat, with conſiderable loſs. Many of 
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them were killed, and numbers were borne off from 
the place of attack, dangerouſly. wounded, the ex- 
pedition in general being totally fruſtrated; for the 
Zealots had fo much the advantage of ſituation, that 
it was impoſſible to attack them on equal terms. 
Belides this neceſſary advantage ariſing from ſitua- 
tion, they had themſelves cretted — towers, 
with the profeſſed intention of annoying the enemy. 


The ſour One of theſe towers was ſituated to the 
8 north; a ſecond to the eaſt; a third on a 
cri . 


gallery at the corner oppolite to the lower 
town; and a fourth on the place which bears the 
name of Paſtophoria. On the place laſt mentioned, 
the prieſt, in ancient times, uſed to ſtand, to make 
proclamation to the people, by the ſound of the 
trumpet, of the commencement of the ſabbath, and, 
in like manner, when it ended. From. this place, 
likewiſe, notice was given to the people of the time 
proper to keep holiday, and when they ſhould re- 
new their accuſtomed labour. In the towers above- 
mentioned the Zealots had placed their archers, 
flingers, and engineers, armed with arrows, ſtones, 
and every other necellary military implement. The 
obſtinate reſiſtance made by the Zealots furniſhed 
matter of great ſurpriſe to Simon, and the troops 
under his command; who, nevertheleſs, depending 
on the ſuperiority of their numbers, urged the at- 
tack with great zeal; though they ſuſtained the Joſs 
of many men, from the ſlings and machines of the 
Zealots. 


CHAT... 1A. 


A civil War breaks out in ROME. VITELLIUS is 
choſen Emperor. The Military determine on a 
Change, and cleft VESPASIAN. 


Great inteſa HILE the diſturbances above-re- 
tine commo- cited v oing forward in Jeruſa- 
Gonsat Rome. lem, a calamity of ftill greater magnitude 
took place in Rome; which was no other than a civil 
war. By this time Vitellius was returned from his 
expedition into Germany, attended by an immenſe 
number of foreign troops. In fatt, the multitudes 
he brought with him were ſo prodigious, that they 
could not be accommodated in the places cuſtoma- 
rily aſſigned to ſoldiers, but were compelled to take 
up their lodgings in private houſes, ſo that the whole 
city appeared to be a general barrack. The ſtran. 
gers were ſo ſtruck by the appearance of the gold 
and ſilver that they ſaw among the Romans (hghts 


with which they had been unacquainted), that it was. 


with no ſmall degree of reluctance they refrained 
from forcibly ſeizing theſe valuable effects, and 
m irdering thoſe who prevented their depredations, 
Such was the unhappy fituation of affairs at that pe- 
10d. 

. Veſpaſian having ravaged all the coun- 
aan at try in the neighbourhood of Jeruſalem, 


theuſurpation now returned to Calarca, where he re- 
of Vitellius. 


THE WHOLE GENUINE WORKS OF JOSEPHUS. 
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ceived the diſagrecable intelligence of 


[Book v. 


the diforders which had. arizen at Rome, and that 
Vitellius had-been elected to the dignity of emperor 

Veſpaſian was a man who had a juſt opinion of the 
reſpett that ought to be ſhewn to our ſuperiors, and 
was as well calculated to obey as he was to com. 
mand; yet, notwithſtanding this circumſtance, he 
was extremely chagrined to acknowledge the ſu. 
preme authority of that man who rather ſeized the 
empire as a plunder, than became paſſeſſed of it as 
an honour. In a word, this aſtoniſhing change in 
the public affairs affected him to ſuch a degree, that 
he could no longer entertain any idea of proſecutin 

foreign wars, when his country at home was diſtrack. 
ed by circumſtances ſo extremely diſagreeable. 
Yet, though his indignation, on the one hand, urged 
him to a ſpeedy revenge, on the other, he was de- 
terred from putting his ſchemes in execution, by 
the conſideration of the difhculties and hazards 
that would attend ſo long a journey, in the midi 
of winter; beſides, he did not know but that many 
unexpected incidents might happen before he could 
arrive in Italy. Having refletted ſeriouſly on theſe 
things, his mind became at length more compoſed 


than before. 


The firit meetings among the military 
people were held in a ſecret manner; but 
as their increaſing numbers gave them 
freſh courage, they came to an unani— 
mous determination to make choice of 
Veſpaſian as emperor, and intreated him to take un- 
der his protection an empire that was ſhaken to its 
foundations. This diſtinguiſhed man had for a long 
time been the ſupport of the empire; but he was ſo 
far from being — of the dignity of emperor, 
that he ablolutely declined it (the refuſal Itlelf ſhew- 
ing that he deſerved it), declaring that he choſe ra- 
ther to pals the remainder of his days in the eaſe and 
retirement of a private life, than in the pomp and 
dignity of the troubleſome ſituation to which he was 
invited. The more anxious Veſpaſian was to avoid 
this office, the more earneſtly did the military peo- 
ple preſs his acceptance of it: till, at length, on his 
repcated refuſal, they advanced to him with drawn 
(words, and threatened his deſtruttion if he longer 
refuſed an honour of which he was fo deſerving. 
Still, however, he, for a while refuſed them; but at 
length yielded to an importunity that was not to be 
reſiſted. 


He is choſen 
emperor by 
the army, and 
with reluc. 
tance gives 
his conſeut. 
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A Deſcription of EGYPT, and its Situation. Account 
of the dangerous Port of ALEXANDRIA, and of 

the Tower of PHAROS. The Friendſhip enter- 
tained for VESPASIAN by TIBEKIUS ALEX- 
ANDER. 


THE government of the empire had mucianus 
no luoner been accepted by Veſpa- urges eſpe. 

ſian, than Mucianus, and the other oft. 

cers 


— 
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tion or importation, 
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mint viel cers who had urged him to accept the 
lu, bucke dignity, Joined with the whole body of 
wet ti the army to ſolicit that he would march 
ira his forces againſt Vitellius: but Veſpaſian 

thought it would be more proper to at- 


tempt, in the firſt place, the conqueſt of Alexan- | 


dria; as Egypt, on account of the immenſe quan- 
tity of corn which it produced, was deemed one of 
the moſt important branches of the empire. .Where- 
fore, hay rage was of opinion that if he could but 
once poilels himſelf of that country, the people of 
Rome might be induced rather to expel Vitellius, 
than run the riſk of ftarving, if they refuſed fo to 
do; which -would be the neceſſary conſequence, if 
they did not obtain proper aſſiſtance from Egypt. 
Velpalian likewiſe defired that two legions, which 
by lay at Alexandria, might affilt him in this expe- 
uon. 

Veſpaſian had likewiſe a view to make 
the diltritt of Egypt a place of retreat, 
in caſe of any diſagreeable turn of for- 
tune. This country is fo ſituated that it is not eaſy 
to approach it by land; nor has it any fea-ports. On 
the welt 1t 13 bounded by the ſcorching ſands of Ly- 
bia; on the caſt, as far as the city called Coptos, the 
Red Sea anſwers the purpoſe a a rampart: on the 
ſouth the Syene divides it from Athiopia and the im- 
paſſable cataracts of the Nile; and on the north this 
country extends even to Syria, and as far as the lea, 
wiich is called the Egyptian Sea, all the coaſt of 
which is totally deſtitute of ports: ſo that the ſecu— 
rity of Egypt is abundantly provided for by nature, 
ſrom the peculiarity of its ſituation. The diſtance 
from Syene to Peluſium is eſtimated at two thouſand 
ſtadia, and that from Peluſium to Plinthine, by ſea, 
at three thouſand fix hundred. As far as Elephan- 
tine the Nile is navigable; but, as hath been ob- 
ſerved before, the cataratts render it impaſſable. 

The harbour There is great danger in entering the 
of Alexandria, you of Alexandria, even if the weather 
— of e fair; for the entrance is fo narrow, and 

the rocks which are diſperſed in ſhoal-wa- 
ter are ſo numerous, that it requires the care of a 
(xiIful pilot to evade them. On the right-hand is ſi- 
tuated the iſle of Pharos, which had been ſo long 
celebrated as a ſea-mark; and on the left the port is 
encompaſſed by a dike partly circular. The light 
from the ille of Pharos is ſeen three hundred fur- 
longs out at ſea, and ſerves as a direction to ſea-far- 
ng people how to ſteer their veſſels. Around this 
land there is a number of ſubſtantial walls and 
ſtrong quays, eretted for the purpoſe of breaking 
the waves that beat on the coaſt, and withſtanding 
the rage of the billows that render the navigation 
o dangerous. Yet, notwithſtanding all the difficul- 
ties deſcribed, the port of Alexandria, when a na- 
4 has once paſſed the bar, is one of the moſt 
ae in the world. It is in length thirty furlongs; 
and it is furniſhed with proper ſtore-houſes for the 
reception of merchandiſes of all kinds, for exporta- 


Deſcription 
ef Eg/pt- 
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ment of his empire. 


havin 


- oath of fidelity to Veſpaſian, to the legions and the 


uſe of the power intruſted to him for the public wel- 
fare; and immediately began to make proper diſpoſi- 
tions for the reception of Velpalian. 


2 


Veſpaſian re- 
— — — wo a 
tains the a- 
fiftance of A. 
lexander. 


It was rightly udged by Veſpaſian when 
he. fixed on Alexandria as the proper 
place in which to commence the eſtabliſh- 
This being reſolved 
on, he informed the governor, Tiberius 2 
Alexander, that the, importunity of his ſoldiers 
prevailed on him to take the government- 
into his own hands, he thought he could not att 
more prudently than to requeſt the favour of his ad- 
vice and aſſiſtance, in the office of adminiſtration. 
This intimation was conveyed by a letter, which 
Alexander had no ſooner read, than, with the ut- 
molt freedom and good-will, he adminiſtered an 


inhabitants. This oath was taken with every poſſible 
demonſtration of joy and eſteem; for they were 
previouſly appriſed of the good intentions of the. 
new emperor, and confided in his virtue and ho- 
nour. In the interim, Alexander made a generous 


— 
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VESPASTAN's Advancement gives general Satisfac- 
tion, A prophetical Hint of his future Greatneſs. 
He gives FOSEPHUS full Liberty, on recollecting 
his Predidhon, | | 


NTELLIGENCE of Veſpaſian being 
advanced to the dignity of ruling the 

empire, was now propagated with the ut- Ve 
moſt ſpeed through every part of the eaſt. FI 
ern country; and where-ever this news. arrived it 
was ſo grateful to the people, that the inhabitants of 
the ſeveral cities kept a holiday on the occaſion, 
making ſacrifices, — offering 'vows, that the reign 
of Veſpaſian might be long and happy. At this 
time there were certain legions quartered in Myſia 
and Pannonia, who had lately taken up arms againſt 
Vitellius, on account of his tyrannical diſpoſition; 
and theſe legions immediately, and with the utmo 
pleaſure, took the oath of fidelity to Veſpaſian. 

As the new emperor was on his return ye is coogra- 
from Cæſarea to Berytus, he was met on tulated with 
his journey by ſeveral embaſſadors from 4refles from 
Syria and other provinces, who congratu- bafſadors from 
lated him with addreſſes in behalf of the 


Univerſal joy 
teftihed 2 
Veſpaſian's 


Syria, &. 
cities and their inhabitants, and honoured his pro- 
ceſſion with garlands. Among the reſt was Mucia- 
nus, the governor of Syria, who gave the utmoſt 
allurance of the loyalty and affection of the people 
in general, expreſſing their regard to the perſon and 
authority of Veſpaſian, which they had teſtified by 
taking the oaths, and demonſtrated in every other 
manner poſſible. 

Every thing which had been under- Heaſcribes 


taken by Veſpaſian having now ſucceeded d ſucceſſes 
to 
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to the utmoſt extent of his ambition, he 
began ſeriouſly to reflect that ſuch an 
| amazing concurrence of apparent acci- 
dents in his favour, had leſs the appearance of be- 
ing the work of chance than the immediate effect of 
a diſpoſing Providence; and he thought it appeared 
that he had not been raiſed to his preſent elevation 
by the power of fortune, but by the immediate 1n- 
terference of the Deity. Reflecting on this ſubjeQ, 
there occurred to his mind ſeveral prophetical hints 
which had happened in the courſe of his life, all 
tending to the — end. Among the reſt, he could 
not but recur to the circumſtance of Joſephus hav- 
ing, while he remained a priſoner, and during the 
life of Nero, hailed him with the title of emperor. 
This {angular —— — had great influence 
on the mind of Veſpaſian; and the greater, becauſe 
the party was ſtill his priſoner: where- 


oſephu:*s : k 

jc fore, {ending for Mucianus, and others 
ere ce Of his officers, he ſpoke of the ſingular 

13 courage and bravery of Joſephus, and 


how gallantly he had behaved at the ſiege 
of Jotapata. Aſter this, he mentioned ſeveral other 
particulars reſpetting him, and at length adverted 
to the ſubjett of his predictions; ©* Theſe (ſaid he) 
I at firſt imagined to be nothing more than contriv- 
ances for his own. preſervation; but the event has 
roved that they were attually the reſult of divine 
inſpiration: whereforc, my friends, it would be an 
iadelible diſgrace on me longer to detain in the ab- 
jet condition of a priſoner, the ſacred meſſenger 
of God, who declared to me the news of my ad- 
„ 1 3 F 
7% Veſpaſian had no ſooner thus delivere 

* his ſentiments, than Joſephus was inſtantly 
at lide / ty, and ſent for, and reſtored to his full liberty. 
Sale de. From this inſtance of gratitude in the 
broken, emperor, his officers formed the moſt fa- 
vourable idea of their own fituation ; 

thinking that they, who were his faithful friends and 
{ervants, ſhould experie 
ſo kind a maſter. During this ſcene, Titus was pre- 
ſent, who, in a molt ſubmiſſive manner, hinted to 
his father that the fingle granting of liberty to Joſe- 
phus was leaving the generoſity of his plan incom- 
lete: that his chains ought not only to be taken off, 


but broken, as a full teſtimony of his innocence; 


whereby Veſpaſian would leave him as he found 
him; which was a cuſtomary practice when perſons 
were impriſoned without cauſe: for, if this was not 
done, the diſhonour of his impriſonment would re- 
main with him, though his perſon was reſtored to li- 
berty. Veſpaſian coinciding in this opinion, gave 
immediate orders that his chains ſhould be cut in 
pieces. This circumſtance not only gave freedom 
to Joſephus, but ſo raiſed his reputation as a pro- 
phet, that every one was diſpoſed to Five credit to 
any of his future predictions, in as full and ample a 


manner as they had done to what he had already 
foretold. | | 


every indulgence under 


[Book V. 


CHA P. XII. 


VESPASTAN fends MUCIANUS into ITALY with 
a conſiderable Army. An Encounter betrucen AN. 
TONY and the VITELLIANS, in which the latter 
are totally vanquiſhed. The Capitol ſeized on ly 
SABINUS. VITELLIUS, in a Fit of Intoxica. 
tion, is dragged through the Streets, and ſtabbed in 
the City. 


ESPASIAN having diſpatched the eng 

embaſſadors who had attended on by Vegan 
him, and committed the care of all his wan ar 
governments to officers of tried and ap- ie. 
proved fidelit7, he changed his original lncendien of 
going to Alexandria, and went to Antioch, deter. 
mining to go from thence to Rome; lor by this time 
Alexandria was reduced to a ftate of peace and 
ſafety; while Rome, being exceedingly diſturbed 
by Vitellius, there was the greater occaſion for his 
attendance at the latter. Having determined on 
this plan, he diſpatched Mucianus over land, 
through Cappadocia and Phrygia into Italy, with 
a large army of infantry and cavalry; being afraid 
to truſt his troops by ſea, during the winter ſca- 
lon. 

Antonius Primus was among thoſe who ,_, 
were ſent on this occaſion. He was go- marches 2. 
vernor of Myſia, and had under his com- glad Viel- 
mand the third legion, which had been “ 
- in that province. Now Antony wiſhed 
or an immediate engagement with Vitellius; and, 
on the other hand, Vitellius ſent a ſtrong army, un- 
der the command of Cæcinna, to oppole him. 
While Cæcinna was on his march towards Rome, he 
met Antony on the confines of Italy, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cremona. On this occaſion, he halt- 
ed, to take a view of the numbers, order, and dil. 
cipline of the enemy; but he was afraid to encoun- 
ter them. He was totally at a loſs how to att: he 
did not dare to riſque a battle; nor could he think 
of _— away, on any principle of honour: 
whereſore he choſe rather to be conſidered as a de- 
ſerter than a coward. Having aſſembled ian en. 
his centurions, tribunes, and all the reſt -t 
of his ofhcers. he exerted the utmoſt prevail on the 
powers of his oratory in a declaration wg 
on the different degrees of merit in Veſ- Veen. 
paſian and Vitellius. The one he ex- 
tolled in the higheſt degree, and depreciated the 
character of the other; and all this with a fixed de- 
fign to prevail on the ſoldiers of Vitellius to take 
— with Veſpaſian. His ſpeech was to the follow- 
owing purpole: © Vitcllius poſleſſes nothing more 
than the name of an emperor; whereas the claim 
of Veſpaſian is not only founded in the ſtricteſt 
equity, but his very perſon is ſtamped with the in- 
dubitable marks of the imperial charatter, a4 

9 85 


II 
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the troops of Veſpaſian are ſo numerous and 
chosen, tha it will be in vain for us to think 
of entering into a conteſt with him. I his being 
the caſe, had we not better now att the fame part 
25 of our own choice and free-will, that we all 
otherwiſe be ſoon compelled to do, through the force 
of mere neceſſity? While I ſay this, I am certain 
that Veſpaſian is able to carry his deſigns into execu- 
tion, without our aid or aſſiſtance; but Vitellius, ſo 
far from being able to protett his adherents, is 
by no means in a condition to defend himſelf.” 
The arguments of inna were urged 


ny — with ſo much zeal, that he obtained the 
herwarts,re- point at which he laboured, and prevailed 


mein de on his troops to go over to Antony: but 
— on the following + ht, Cæcinna's people, 
wr. partly repenting of what they had done, 
and partly 1n fear of the conſequence, in cale Vitel- 
lus ſhould prove ſucceſsful in the conteſt, advanced 
in a rage with drawn ſwords, with a determination to 
deſtroy Cæcinna, which they certainly would have 
done, if the tribunes had not interceded ſtrongly in 
his favour. I they refrained from takin 
away his life; but inſiſted that, as a traitor, he ſhoul 
be inunediately ſent to Vitellius in chains, 

Antony was no ſooner informed of this 


cbs Vil event, than, without loſing a moment's 
l|ws army» time, he diſpatched a party to attack them 
4 are ill as deſerters. For ſome time they made a 
Cecinna diſ= faint refiſtance ; but receded upon the firſt 
3 violent ſhock, and betook themſelves to 


flight towards Cremona: but Antony, in- 
terpoſing his cavalry between the fugitives and the 
town, and entirely ſurrounding them, deſtroyed great 
numbers of them on the ſpot, and permitted his 
troops to make plunder of all they could find in the 
place. The whole army of Vitellius, amounting to 
thirty thouſand two hundred men, fell on this occa- 
hon: and of the merchants and townſmen great num- 
bers were facrificed. Four thouſand hve hundred 
of the men whom Antony had brought out of Myſia 
were likewiſe ſlain; but Antony gave Cæcinna his 
liberty, and diſpatched him to Veſpaſian with an ac- 
count of the victory. Veſpaſian received him with 
all imaginable honour and reſpe&, which was deemed 
a counterpoiſe to the diſgrace he had received by de- 
ſerting his former commander. 

Sibiaus ſeizes No ſooner was Sabinus, the brother of 
wie capitol. Veſpaſian, informed that Antony was on 
his march towards Rome, than he was inſpired with 
freſh courage : wherefore he, on the ſame night, aſ- 
lembled the city guards, and ſeized on the capitol. 
On the following day great numbers of perſons o 

diſtinguiſhed — came in and joined his party; 
among them was his nephew Domitian, who took 
a principal part in the glorious enterpriſe in agi- 
tation. 


kiewken by Vitellius paid little regard to the pro- 


Vella, who ceedings of Antony, the principal view of 


puts Sabinus 


DA his reſentment being directed towards Sa- 


* binus, and the other perſons who had 
** woe him in the revolt: and being by nature 
0. 26, 
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of a ſavage and ferocious diſpoſition, but particularly 
ſo to thoſe of diſtinguiſhed rank, he diſpatched z 
body of his own troops to attack the capitol. In this 
enterpriſe ſingular inſtances of bravery were exhibit- 
ed betwixt the aſſailants and thoſe in the temple : but, 
in the end, the Germans made themſelves maſters of 
the hill, their numbers being too great for thoſe of 
their opponents. Domitian, and other Romans 0 
the firſt rank, eſcaped in a manner almoſt miraculous: 
the greater part of the people were totally deſtroyed : 
the ſoldiers firſt plundered the temple, and then ſet it 
on fire. With regard to Sabinus, he was made pri- 
ſoner, and condutted to Vitellius, who commanded 
that he ſhould be inftantly put to death. 

On the following day Antony arrived ,,u es- 
with his army, when a deſperate battle en- gages the for- 
ſued between him and the Vitellians. The <= of Vit 
encounter was in three different parts of n ain, im- 
the city, and the Vitellians were all flain. felf ſeized, 
The attion being ended, Vitellius came 44e che 
out of his palace in a fit of intoxication; dhe fires, 
for he was much addicted to exceſs both and ftabbed 
in cating and drinking. Hereupon he was ech. 
ſeized, dragged through the ſtreets, calumniated with 
every poſſible term of 9 —— and at length ſtab- 
bed to death in the centre of the city. His reign had 
continued eight months and five days; but his extra- 
vagance was ſo great, that it was imagined that the 
revenue of the empire would not have been equal to 
his expences, had he lived much longer. Excluſive 
of thoſe already mentioned, it was reckoned that 
there were above fifty thouſand men ſlain. It was on 
the third day of the month Appellæus that this inte- 
reſting action took place. 

On the following day Mueianus and his The troops of 
army entered Rome, where he found the View | 
foldiers of Antony engaged in ſearching , Ansage, 
every ſpot for the troops of Vitellius, andthechoice 
whom they put to death the moment they verge 
apprehended them, without the leaſt in- univerfat 
quiry reſpecting their guilt or innocence. fan&ion. 
When the fury of this carnage had in ſome degree 
ſubſided, Mucianus inſinuated that the people would: 
att a wiſe part in eletting Domitian for their gover- 
nor, till his father ſhould arrive: but the people ap- 
prehending no farther danger, would not conſent to 
accept of any other governor than Veſpaſian, whom 
they extolled to the ſkies with the loudeſt acclama- 
tions. On this occaſion they united two feſtivals; 
the one for their deliverance from the tyranny of Vi- 
tellius, and the other for the happy advancement of 
Veſpaſian to the ſupreme — | 


_ 


* 


r 


VESPASIAN diſpatehes his Son TITUS towards 
FERUSALEM. Account of the Route taken by 
TITUS. l 


WY HEN Veſpaſian arrived at Alexan- Addreſſes 
: — he heard a particular account from al . 
0 ” 
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varterepre== of all that had happened at Rome; and 


V - . 
utes to Vee he received great numbers of addreſſes, 
Alexandria, to congratulate him on his advancement 


to the dignity of emperor. If Rome be excepted, 
it is thought that Alexandria is the largeſt city in the 
world; and yet it was ſcarcely large enough to con- 
tain the multitude that were aſſembled on this occa- 
fion. The Roman empire being now adjuſted and 
ſettled, the inhabitants of it in a ſtate of eaſe beyond 
their former expedtation, and the winter being ended, 
Veſpaſian thought of wang the ſtate of Judæa, 
and then making preparation for his journey to Rome. 
Tis fs Having adjuſted all things at Alexandria, 
a:ainſt jeru- he diſpatched his ſon Titus, with the beſt 
falem, nan of his troops, on an expedition againſt 
account of 8 Jeruſalem. Titus having gone by land to 

| Nicopolis, about twenty furlongs from 


Alexandria, he there embarked his forces in long. 
boats, and ſailed down the Nile, on the banks of the 
Mendeſian Canton, to the city of Thmuis, and land. 
ed at Tanis. Hence he proceeded to Heracleopo. 
lis, and thence to Peluſium, where he remained tuo 
days to refreſh his troops: then he marched acrof; 
the deſert, and encamped near the temple of Jupiter 
Caſſius, On the following day he proceeded tg 
Oftracine ; which is ſo remarkable for its drowth, 


| that the inhabitants have no water but what they pro. 


cure from other places: thence he went to Rinocg. 
rura, where he remained fome time. Raphia, the 
firſt city on the confines of Syria, was his fourth 


Rage; and Gaza his fifth; from which he went to 


Alcalon, Jamnia and Joppa; and from Joppa to 
Cæſarea, in the view of adding ſome reinforcement 
to the troops under his command. 


— 


0 


I. 


ELEAZAR, FOHN, and SIMON, head three ſeveral 
Factions in FERUSALEM. Terrible Calamities 
prevail in FERUSALEM ; and the People of that 
City are loſt to every Sentiment of Humanity. 


AVING paſſed the deſerts ſituated 


Titus affem- : 
dies his people between Egypt and Syria, as we 
at Cæſarea. have already related, Titus re- 


ired to Cæſarea, where he had determined to al- 
emble his people, and make the neceſſary regula- 
tions for forming his army in the moſt advantageous 
Jeruſalem di- manner. During the time that he re- 
vided inte mained at Al ndria with his father, iſ- 
ebree oppolite ſuing orders petting the government of 
— the empire which the Almighty had been 
pleaſed to commit to his charge, the malecontents 
of Jerufalem divided. themſelves into three dif. 
tin parties, and ſeverally oppoſed each other: 
and this diviſion was conſidered as a favourable 
rather than as an unhappy circumſtance, ſince, by 
engaging in an oppoſition, the promoters of public 
miſchief ſeemed to be labouring to procure their own 
deftruttion. 4 

We have already related the riſe and progreſs 
of the faction of Zealots, whoſe arbitrary 32 
ings were unqueſtionably the principal cauſe of ruin 
to the city of Jeruſalem. In conſequence of their 
private diſſenſions, the people formed themſelves into 
different factions ; and their condu@ had ſome re- 
ſemblance to a ſavage beaſt that, wanting another 
object on which to exerciſe its fury, turns its rage on 
itſelf, and preys upon its own intrails. 
The ſeparation of the faction was com- 


One of the 

Ze menced in the temple, through the means 

— by of Eleazar the ſon of Simon, who irritated 
ar. 


the Zealots againſt the people, under the 


pretext that the turbulent and audacious condutt of 
John of Giſchala had daily increaſed till it was at 
length become wholly intolerable. Eleazar was 
equally remarkable with John for an unrelenting 
cruelty of diſpoſition ; and he was influenced to de- 
ſert his aſſociates, and put himſelf at the head of a fac- 
tion, from an impatience of inferiority, and an inſati- 
able deſire of tyrannical power. Judas the fon of Chel- 


| clas ; Simon the ſon of Ezron, men of high diſtinction 


and great intereſt; and Ezechias the ſon of Chobar; 
deſcended of noble anceſtors, attached themſelves to 
the party of Eleazar, and each of them was attended 
by a company of Zealots. This faction took poſſel. 
ſion of the interior part of the temple, and ftationed 

uards upon the ſacred doors and porches; and as 
they had impiouſly determined to obſerve no diſ- 


tinction between ſacred and profane things, they en- 


tertained a full confidence of gaining a plentiful ſu 

ply of the neceſſaries of life, ſince proviſion would 
continue to be brought into the place for the purpoſe 
of the daily oblations. Their only apprehenſion 


no was that their numbers were not ſufficient to 
effect any important . 


n of Giſchala add 


Ibn of Gif 
chala, who 
* contends 
Eleazar. 


The party headed by Jo 
was conſiderably more powerful than that 
of Eleazar, whoſe deficiency in point of 
numbers, however, was fully compenſated 
for by the elevated ſituation of his poſt, 
which gave him a great advantage over his adver- 
lary. Notwithſtanding the ſuperior ſtrength of men 
that John poſſeſſed, he was ſenſible that, on account 
of his unfavourable ſtation, all attempts to annoy 
Eleazar muſt terminate to his own diſadvantage : he 
was unable to determine on what means to purſue; 
for, if he m_ followed the impulſe of his rage, he 
feared he ſhould have cauſe to repent his conduct, 
and he was uneaſy under the idea of being driven to 


the neceſſity of repreſſing his defire of vengeance: but 


every 
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every ſuggeſtion of prudence, at length, yielded to his 
animoſity, and he made repeated aſſaults upon Elea- 
ar; in conſequence whereof the temple was defiled 
with dead carcaſes, and the blood of the flain. 

g The people being in circumſtances of 
m_ ot great diſtreſs, had choſen Simon the ſon of 
Gaia, who Gorias, for their governor and protector; 
poſes Joi and he, being in poſſeſſion of the whole 
upper and the greateſt part of the lower town, di- 
ed his arms againſt the faction under the com- 
mand of John; who, being hard preſſed from above 
by Eleazar, occaſioned Simon to purſue his attacks 
with additional vigour. Eleazar being poſſeſſed of 
the moſt elevated ſpot, had a conſiderable advantage 
over John, who had an equal power over Simon, 
his party being ſtationed on ſtill lower ground. Thus 
was a double war purſued againſt John, who had but 
litle difficulty in repulſing the attacks made by Si- 
mon; and he exerted his utmoſt efforts to defend 
himſelf againſt Eleazar, whom he annoyed with 
tones and darts caſt b lings and machines. The 

weapons dilherged by theſe engines 


idie 
lis killed _ of Eleazar's — and 
we empie others who had repaired to the temple for 
led with the purpoſe of performing the duties of 


boat. religion. Theſe iniquitous people gave 
ready admiſſion, to all who came to the temple from 
religious motives; but the Jews were ſubjetted to 
more particular examinations than others. Many 
of the ſtrangers who eſcaped the rage of the ſoldiers, 
were killed by the ſtones and lances diſcharged by 
the faction under John, and numbers of theſe wea- 
pons reached the very altar, and deſtroyed the prieſts 
who were employed in diſcharging the duties of the 
ſacred function. Perſons who had repaired from 
diſtant parts of the globe were facrificed in the holy 
temple, where they meant to offer prayers and ado- 
rations to the Almighty ; and the altar, which not 
only the Greeks, but even the moſt barbarous nations, 
held in the greateſt veneration, was polluted with 
their blood. The carcaſes of perſons ſacred and 
pony ſtrangers and natives, were promiſcuouſly 
eaped together, and the blood iſſuing from them 
flowed up to the very altar. 
Joſephus la Alas, Jeruſalem! Moſt unhappy city! 
meats the mi- Thou waſt now reduced to a ſtate of mi- 
nadlctacot ſery infinitely — the horrors that 
473 enſued when thou wait entered by the 
Romans, who endeavoured by fire and {word to pu- 
rify thee from thy apoſtaſtes, fattions, and other 
abominations! No longer waſt thou worthy to be 
called the reſidence of the r whoſe place of 
abode thou hadſt changed for the ſepulchre of thy 
citizens: and it could not be expected that the impi- 
ous provocations of thy degenerate ſons would eſcape 
with impunity. But it is, however, {till poſſible to 
appeaſe an incenſed Creator, who hath been pleaſed 
to afflict thee with a judicial puniſhment; he is all 
benevolence and righteouſneſs; and, I ſay, — a 
lincere humiliation and repentance, it 1s ſtill poſhble 
that he may be moved to compaſſion. But it 1s not 
the province of an hiſtorian to indulge private pal- 
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fions: I muſt therefore proceed to a relation of the 
events which followed the diſſenſions above-recited. 
Eleazar and his faction, who had the Fierce conteſt 
charge of the firſt-fruits, and oblations, between Joha 
were frequently in a ſtate of intoxication; —_— 
and 1 repeated aſſaults upon John; who at- 
tacked Simon as well as the people who — lied Si- 
mon with proviſions, thereby the better ena ling him 
to withſtand the other two factions. When John 
was attacked by Simon and Eleazar at the ſame time, 
he divided his forces, and annoyed the former with 
darts diſcharged from the tops of the porches, and 
againſt the latter he directed his engines for caſting 
ſtones and arrows. Through the intoxication or fa- 
tigue of Eleazar and his people, they allowed John 
frequent intervals ; and he, availing himſelf of theſe 


opportunities, made more powerful aſſaults upon Si- 


mon, whom he compelled to retire, and in the pur- 
ſuit ſet fire to ſtore-houſes, granaries, habitations, 
and other buildings, wholly regardleſs of what they 
contained; and a fe conduct was adopted by Simon, 
when John was under the neceſſity of returning to 
his quarters. In ſhort, they deſtroyed all that was 
neceſſary for the defence of the city; and had they 
been actually engaged in a conſpiracy for betrayin 
the place. into the power of the Romans, they — 
not have purſued more certain means for effefting 
that purpoſe. All that ſurrounded the temple was 
entirely conſumed by fire. There was a ſtock of 
grain and other neceſſaries of life ſufkcient for the 
maintenance of the inhabitants during a fiege of 
ſeveral years; but nearly the whole of this ſupply 
being burnt, a famine enſued, which produced the 
utter deſtruQion of the city. 

Being at the ſame time beſieged by the ys wanna 
Romans, and diſtratted by internal di- calamities 
viſions, Jeruſalem reſembled a body ex- ——— le- 

led as a prey to ſavage and furious beaſts. 
The women and ancient men put forth prayers for the 
ſucceſs of the Romans, hoping to be relieved by 
a foreign enemy from the intolerable calamities of 
civil diſcord. The ſituation of the inhabitants was 
deplorable beyond deſcription : the reſolutions they 
formed they were wholly unable to execute : there 
remained no poſhbility of eſcape, all the avenues 
being ſtrictly watched and guarded; for the leaders of 
the factions, notwithſtanding their inveterate enmity 
in other reſpects, united in the determination to ſa- 
crifice to their barbarity ſuch of the people as were 
even ſuſpected to entertain the moſt diſtant wiſh 
of ſucceſs to the Romans, and to put every man 
to death who was worthy to enjo life. The ſhouts 
of thoſe who were engaged, the lamentations of the 
wounded, and the claſhing of arms, were — 
heard both day and night. They were made ſuf. 
ficiently unhappy by the dread of the evils with 
which futurity ſeemed to be pregnant ; but when 
thoſe evils actually arrived, their miſeries were greatly 
increaſed. When afflictions are multiplied to a cer- 
tain degree, they throw us into a kind of ſtupefac- 
tion, and deprive us of the power of complaint ; 


and then grief, like a canker, filently corrodes the 
' heart. 
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The people heart. All diſtinction of perſons was loſt ; 
— nor was more reſpett paid to the dead than 


mentofhuma. the living; for funeral rites, and all other 
ity, decencies which it is uſual to obſerve to- 
wards the dead, were entirely neglected. Thoſe 
who were not engaged as parties in either of the fac- 
tions abandoned themſelves to deſpair, and became 
regardleſs of their ſafety, expecting every moment 
to be involved in irretrievable deſtruttion. The 

ople who compoſed the faftions, mounted the 
eaps of lain, and fought with a ſeeming triumph 
and oftentation, whence it appeared as if the hor- 
rors of the ſcene had rendered the living as in- 
ſenſible to the feelings of humanity, as were the 


dead. beneath their feet. Theſe people were ſo de- 


termined upon wickedneſs, that they engaged in the 
moſt cruel and impious undertakings without the leaſt 
heſitation. John applied to profane purpoles a quan- 
tity of materials appointed for the ſervice of the 
holy temple. The people and the high-prieſts had 
formed a deſign of raiſing the temple twenty cubits, 
and ereCting an arch for the ſupport of the work; 


and, for the purpoſe of carrying the plan into execu- | 


tion, king Agrippa, at an amazing expence, and with 
much labour, cauſed a quantity of timber, remark- 
able for its length, breadth, and excellent quality, to 
be conveyed from Mount Libanus: but the war 
taking place, the undertaking was of courle inter- 
rupted. John caulcd the trees to be cut into lengths, 
and to be employed in forming turrets for defending 
himſelf againſt the attacks of Eleazar. The turrets 
were eretted along the wall to the weſtward, oppoſite 
the great hall; and indeed there were no other 
laces which would admit of theſe works being 
rmed, on account of the many flights of ſteps by 
which they were occupied. John cheriſhed the flat- 
tering idea that, by the impious contrivance of per- 
verting the ſacred materials to his own uſe, he would 
be enabled to ſubdue his enemies: but, through the 
rovidence of Heaven ie Romans were made the 
inſtruments of rendering nis deſign abortive. 
Having aſſembled one part of his army, 


— and commanded the remainder to march 
the Roman to Jeruſalem, Titus repaired to Cæſarea. 
army con- Excluſive of the three legions which had 
Titus. made great devaſtation and havock in 


Judæa, while under the command of Veſ- 
paſian, he was accompanied by the twelfth legion 
which was compoſed of brave and well-difciplined 
troops, whoſe natural — was 22 increaſed 
by the deſire of revenge for the defeat they had ful- 
tained under the command of Ceſtius. He com- 
manded the fifth legion to march by the way of Em- 
maus, and the tenth by that of Jericho; and he him- 
{elf led the reſt of the army, with a more powerful 
body of royal auxiliaries than had been ſupplied on 
any former occaſion, and a numerous company of 
Syrian troops. Detachments from the four legions 
having been ſent into Italy, under the condutt of 
Mucianus, Titus 3 the companies by ſup- 
plying the places of the draughted men out of the 
two thouſand choſen Alexandrian troops who accom- 
2 


E him, and the three thouſand that followed 
im from the Euphrates. He was joined h. 

by his valuable and much-reſpeQted friend by Tiveriy 
Tiberius Alexander, formerly the gover- Aude, 

nor of Egypt, who, ſoon after he had af. 
ſumed that office, eſpouſed the cauſe of due, 

Veſpaſian, and contratted an alliance with him, tg 
which he adhered, without ſuffering the uncertain 
events of fortune to ſhake his kdelit He was 3 
man of deep penetration, ſound judgment, great 
courage and fortitude ; and, in ſhort, his experience 
and the many other advantages he poſſeſſed, emi. 
nently qualified him to direct the operations of war. 


1 


CHAP. . 


TITUS proceeds to FERUSALEM, in order to recon. 
nottre the Situation of the Enemy, who make a furious 
Sally, and cut off the Communication between the two 
Diviſions of the ROMAN Army. Providentia! 
Eſcape of TITUS. 


1 led his army into the country g,,... 
of the enemy in the following order : * 2 
the auxiliaries marched firſt; they were my's march 
followed by the pioneers; to whom ſuc- er Tim. 
ceeded the troops appointed to mark out the ground 
where the camp was to be formed; next came the bag. 
age of the officers, attended by a convoy; and then 
ollowed Titus, eſcorted by his guards and other cho- 
len troops, and attended by the enſign bearers ; theſe 
were ſucceeded by the tribunes and other officers, 
with a number of ſeletted men under their command; 
the next in courſe was the Roman eagle, ſurrounded 
by the enſigns of the legions, and preceded by trum- 
2ets ; then marched the body of the army in rank and 
le, the men being drawn up fix in front, and fol- 
lowed by the domeſtics with * baggage : the rear 
was formed by the victuallers, artizans, and other 
mercenaries, eſcorted by their guard. Thus, ac- 
1 to the —y diſcipline of the Romans, 
Titus led his army, by the way of Samaria, to 
Gophna, which Veſpaſian had formerly ſubdued, 
and therein eſtabliſhed a garriſon. On the following 
morning he proceeded towards a place called by 
the Jews the V — of Thorns, fituated near thirty 
Rong: from Jeruſalem, and adjacent to the village 
of Gabath Saul, or, the Valley of Saul, where he 
arrived and encamped his army the ſame evening. 
Titus now led a body of fix hundred Ti aw 
ſelett cavalry towards Jeruſalem, in order es with a 


to take a view of that city, and inform fru tore- 


counoitre tae 


himſelf of the ſituation of the Jews. He cg. 

was ſenſible that the people were diſpoſed 

to peace, and defirous of being relieved from the 

oppreſſion of the factious parties, whom they were 

heartily inclined to oppole, but were deterred irom 

attempting the 7 — by the want of a force ade- 

quate to the undertaking: and he conceived that the 

appearance of his army might probably induce them 
to 


Chap. III.) | 


Titus marched forward, and while he continued in 
the direct road to the city, none of the Jews appeared 
upon the battlements : but upon his croſſing towards 
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to ſurrender without proceeding to an engagement. | 


: 


| 


the turret called Pſephinos, a great concourſe oft | 


Jews ſuddenly iflued from the gate oppoſite the ſe- 
ulchre of Helena, on that - Ara called the wo- 
man's tower, and forcing a pal 


age through the caval- | 


N 


Ivy intercepted all communication between the two | 


diviſions of the Roman army. Titus found 


He is expoſed E - 
vinmiacat himſelf, accompanied by only a {mall num- 
davger. ber of his troops, in a ſituation whence he 


could not advance on account of the gardens, inclo- 
ſures and ditches between him and the city ; or re- 
treat, fince a powerful body of the Jews had ſtationed 
themſelves between him and the reſt of his army. 
Such of Titus's men as were ignorant of their gene- 
ral's danger, believing him to be among the croud 
engaged in 222 for his own ſafety, conceived 
that their buſineſs was to elude the vengeance of the 
enemy, and to follow their commander. In the ter- 
rible extremity to which Titus was reduced, he, was 
conſcious that his ſafety muſt wholly depend on the 
ſucceſs of an extraordinary effort of courage ; and 
therefore he called to his people, commanding them 
10 follow him, and at the — inſtant rode furiouſly 
amidſt the body of the Jews, in order to force a pal- 
lage to the reſt of his army. He meant not, as we 
have already obſerved, to encounter the Jews; but 
his whole view was to make obſervations and diſco- 
veries; and therefore he had omitted to provide him- 
ſelf with armour for the defence of either his body 
or head : but he received not the leaſt injury, not- 
withſtanding immenſe numbers of darts, arrows, an 

other weapons were diſcharged againſt him by the 
enemy. Titus put every man who oppoſed his pro- 
greſs to death, and trampled great numbers of the 
enemy under his horſe's feet. The ſurpriſing ex- 
ploits performed by Titus, inflamed the Jews with 
additional rage; and they exhorted each other to 
exert their utmoſt efforts for effetting his deſtruction, 
as the only means of interrupting the ſucceſs of the 
Roman arms. The Jews — upon Titus, both 
in flank and rear, but wherever he turned the enemy 
tled before him, and his people kept cloſe to him, and 
behaved with great reſolution. Titus and his party 
now conceived that there remained no probable 
means of eſcape but by forcing a paſſage through 


the adverſe army; and this deſperate exploit they 


attempted. In the action two of Titus's friends were 
flain, and the horſe of one of them was killed, and 
His miracy. that of the other ſeized by the enemy: 
Jous preſerva- but the general and the remaining part of 
wn his company gained the camp without re- 
ceiving a wound or being otherwiſe injured. Hence 
it appears that the providence of the Almighty inter- 
poles to direct the events of war for the preſervation 
of emperors and princes. The flight and temporary 
advantage obtained by the Jews gave them hopes of 
more important ſucceſs: but their flattering expec- 
—_ ene diſappointed, as will hereafter appear. 
o. 26. 


C HAF. IK 


| The Fadlions unite io oppoſe the ROMANS, who are 


ſurpriſed and put to flight. Their General being 
miſſing occaſions a great Conſternation a the 
ROMANS. The FEWS retreat, ſtill diſputing 
the Advantages gained by the Enemy: but TITUS 
drives them into the Valley. 


HE legion from Emmaus joined Titus F 
#2 that night, and early on the follow- of Tan 


ing morning he directed his march towards ferngthened 

Scopos, ſituated ſeven ſtadia from Jeruſa- e oer 
lem, on the northern fide. Scopos ſtands in a hol- 
low, but it commands a view of the city and temple, 


and therefore it is not improperly denominated. Ti- 


tus ordered two legions to uſe all poſſible expedition 
for an encampment, and the legion which, by per- 
—— a tedious march during the night, was great! 
fatigued, he appointed to form their camp at the diſ- 
tance of three ſtadia farther from the enemy. The 
troops had no ſooner begun to carry their general's 
orders into execution than the tenth legion arrived 
from Jericho, which had been lately taken and garri- 
ſoned by Veſpaſian. Titus ordered this legion to 
encamp at fix ſtadia eaſtward of Jeruſalem and the 
Mount of Olives, which is fite the city, they 
being ſeparated by the Valley of Cedron. SO 
The appearance of the Roman army Fus diess 
proved a circumſtance highly alarming to unite sint 
the three ſeditious parties, who now di- the foreign 
veſted themſelves of the animoſity they ©": 
had entertained againſt each other, and united to 
oppoſe the common enemy. They thus argued with 
themſelves on the neceſſity of compromiſing the do- 
meſtic contentions: * We are ſurrounded by an 
hoſtile army who have made every preparation for a 
vigorous proſecution of war, and both our lives and 
liberties are now in the moſt imminent danger. Thus 
ſituated, ſhall we ſuffer inteſtine diviſions to prevail, 
to the certain deſtruction of ourſelves, and conſe- 
8 to the advantage of our enemies? Our con- 
uct (faid one of the people) is calculated to give 
victory to our adverſaries, without putting them to 
the trouble of fighting, or ſubjecting them to the loſs 
of blood; for the deſtruction of each other ſeems to 
be the object that claims our principal attention.“ 
Hereupon they aſſembled in parties, and re j.,, 
furiouſly ruſhing acroſs the valley, with filly our, and 
violent ſhouts and clamours, aſſaulted the #&*aty NP 
tenth legion, who were then employed in R, > of 
forming the intrenchments of their camp. w-re en- 
The Romans were ſurpriſed while they . 
were at work, and unprovided with weapons of de- 
fence; and they entertained not the leaſt apprehen- 


ſion of danger, judging the diſſenſions which pre- 
vailed in the city a ſufficient ſecurity againſt receiv- 
ing any annoyance from the enemy. When the at- 
tack was made, all the Romans quitted their ſtations 
in great conſternation; fome fought their ſafety in 
flight, others ran to take up arms, but before they 
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could make uſe of them, they were cut off by the 
enemy. The ſucceſs of the Jews animated conſider— 
able numbers of people of the ſame profeſſion to re- 
inforce them: and though they were not remarkably 
numerous, their victory inſpired them, as well as the 
pans, with the idea of greater ſtrength than they 
}flefled in reality. It muſt be generally acknow- 
edged that of all the people of the univerſe the Ro- 
mans are by far the moſt {kilful in the art of war, and 
that they perform all the military exerciſes and duties 
with unrivalled grace and regularity : but upon being 
ſo 3 attacked, they trembled with 1 
prehenſion, deferted their poſts, and were purſued; 
till, however, as they were overtaken by ſuch as had 
gained ground of the body of the Jews, they turned 
in order to repulſe them, and they killed and wound- 
The Ronen; ed leveral. As, on the one hand, the 
driven from number of the Jews continued to increaſe, 
theircamp- ſo, on the other, did the terror and con- 
ſternation among the Romans, who, at length, aban- 
doned their camp; and the whole legion would ine- 
vitably have been deſtroyed, had not Titus, at- 
tended by a body of choſen troops, arrived to their 
relief; the appearance of the general put a ſtop to the 
flight, and he upbraided the fugitives with being de- 
ficient in point of courage. He attacked the Jews 
in flank, killed ſeveral, wounded a greater number, 
and drove the reſt into the valley: the Jews croſſed 
the valley in great diſorder, and in their flight a con- 
ſiderable number was ſlain : having gained the fur- 
ther ſide of the valley, they made > nd, and main- 
tained a conteſt with the Romans till mid-day. Early 
in the afternoon Titus reinforced the legion with the 
troops he had led to its ſuccour when it was put 
to flight by the Jews; and having ſtationed parties 
in proper places to guard againſt excurſions of the 
enemy, he ordered the remaining part of his people 
to proceed up the mountain, on the ſummit of which 
they were to encamp and raile fortifications. 


The Jews The Jews. ' blerving the Roman troops 
make a furi- to be in mo. a, imagined that they were 
ous Roman, aQtually flying; and this idea was ſtrength- 


who retire w ened by the ſhaking a garment in the air 
the mountains by one of the centinels upon the walls of 
the town, which was a ſignal that had been previouſly 
agreed upon. In conlequence of this intimation, 
the Jews preſſed towards the enemy in ſo impetuous 
a manner, that they rather appeared to be furious 
and ſavage beaſts than human creatures. The Jews 
ruſhed to the aſſault with ſuch violence, that their 
adverſaries were not able to withſtand ſo great a 
{hock, but were diſperſed as if by the ſtroke of ſome 
terrible engine: but they exerted every poſſible ef- 
fort to prelerve themſelves by endeavouring to gain 
Dangerous the top of the mountain. Titus made a 
fiuation of ftand about the middle of the hill, being 
Titus, who is. attended by only a ſmall number of intre- 


—— pid friends, who profeſſed that they en- 


de more care- tertained the higheſt veneration for his 
futof his Fer. ſacred perſon, which. they exhorted him 

: no longer to expoſc to the dangerous rage 
of a profligate banditti, but to prelerve a neceſſary 
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regard to his exalted ſtation and charafter; they 
repreſented that the Jews were driven to ſuch a ſtate 
of deſperation that death was the beſt event that 
could happen to them; that he was not to be con. 
ſidered merely in the character of a warrior, but az 
the ſovereign of the world, and therefore it was ne. 
ceſlary that he ſhould liſten to the ſuggeſtions of 
prudence, which dittated that it became a point 
of duty to preſerve a life on which ſo materially de. 
pended the honour and fafety of the Roman empire, 
Wholly regardleſs of the friendly advice ,;_.. 
of his companions, Titus maintained his gance of ki 
round, reſolutely oppoſing the aſſailants, fortitude ad 
ome of whom he cut over the face, others dg. 
he killed, and drove ſome into the valley. The 
bravery of Titus kept the Jews in ſome awe, but ſtill 
they did not deem it neceſſary to ſeek refuge in the 
city: they formed an opening to the right and left, 
and aſſaulted Titus and his party on each fide; but 
the Romans attacked them in flank, and fought with 
aſtoniſhing bravery. 

The Romans who were employed in ,,.... 
fortifying their camp at the top of the dernden fd. 
mountain, were {truck with ſuch aftoniſh- z the Ro. 
ment and horror upon perceiving their Mita 
companions fly, that the whole legion de- 
ſerted the _— and ran from place to place in the 
greateſt confuſion; they imagined that their coun- 
trymen were not able to withſtand the ſuperior power 
of the Jews, and that their general had attually quit- 
ted the field, or his troops would not have abandoned 
him. Some of the Ramans perceiving Titus engaged 
in the midſt of his enemies, called to their compani- 
ons, appriſing them of their general's danger, and 
urging them to haſte to his relief. The alarming ſitu- 
ation of Titus tranſported the Romans to ſo violent a 
deſire of revenge, that, wholly regardleſs of their 
own ſafety, they furiouſly aſſaulted the Jews, and 
purſued them down the mountain, In re lese 
their retreat the Jews continued to oppoſe treat tighting, 
their adverſaries, and loſt not a foot of _ * 
ground without reſiſtance: but the Ro- ads dhe vate 
mans having the advantage of the higher 

round, compelled their enemies to retire, and pur- 
ued them into the valley. Titus valianily fought 
againſt thole who oppoſed him, and his example 
greatly animated his followers. He remained with 
his own party for the upon of keeping the foe ata 
diſtance, and ordered the legion to return to the 
ſummit of the mountain and complete the intrench- 
ments. Without making any flattering additions or 
envious detrattions, I may ſafely aſſert that the legion 
was twice in one day indebted to Titus for their pre- 
ſervation. The troops were now at liberty to form 
their camp and raiſe their intrenchments. 


TR ©. OF; 


JOHN, under a religious Pretext, meditates a horrid 
Scene of Villainy. The Factions form themſelves 
into 
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Chap. IV. V.] 


ey into two Parties, TITUS advances towards the 
— City, and orders a conſiderabie Traft of Land to be 
levelled. 


on. 
Us nin of SUSPENSION of hoſtilities now 
ne. ſeditions in took place, during which the diſſen- 
.of N. ſions among the Jews revived. The Paſ- 
4. chal feaſt, or the feaſt of unleavened bread, which is 
wa celebrated on the fourteenth of the month Xanthicus, 
25 whence the Jews date their deliverance out of Egypt, 
by was now approaching; on which account Eleazar 
— cauſed the gate of the temple to be opened, that all 
. who repaired thither from religious motives might 
5 have free admittance. 

il . John impiouſly determined to take ad- 
þ project of vantage of the opportunity which the re- 
ry jon under Jigious Occalion afforded ; and therefore 
— kan he ſelected a number of his adherents, 


; whole perſons were leaſt known, and pro 
ith viding them with daggers and other weapons, to be 

concealed under their garments, inſtrutted them as 
2 to the mealures they were to purſue. According to 
= the directions they had received, theſe people, who 
heir were of profane and diſſolute 4 diſperſed 


* themſelves among the people who had affembled 
h in the temple for the purpoſe of performing the du- 
_ ties of religion, and then, throwing open their gar- 


| ments, expoſed their weapons. The worſhippers 
Ig imagined that the deſign of the armed men was hoſ- 
q tile towards all the other people who were in the 
od building, and the utmoſt confuſion prevailed: but 
q Eleazar and the Zealots were 22 ſenſible that 


— they were the objetts againſt whom the reſentment of 
0 John was principally directed. The guards now drew 
15 off from the gates, others leaped from the towers 
In where they were ſtationed, and without attempting 
id the leaſt reſiſtance, fled to conceal themſelves in the 
Mans gde Vaults of the building. Some of the peo. 
8 Hein ple who repaired to the al led 
teſrogedm ple who repaired tothe altar were prefie 


* the tempe by or trampled to death by the croud; others 
en F sl. loft their lives by the ſword, and many 
ley were deſtroyed by means of cudgek. 
Thoſe who entertained private animoſities gratified 
their defire of revenge by murdering their adverſa- 
ries under the pretence of their being friends to the 
oppoſite parties. Notwithſtanding the unrelenting 
cruelty which was exerciſed upon the innocent, many 
of the guilty were permitted to eſcape from the holes 
and vaults where they had concealed themſelves. 
The interior part of the temple being now in poflel- 
fion of the Zealots, they aſſaulted Simon with addi- 
tional vigour: and the fattions were now reduced 
into two diviſions. 

At this time the Roman general formed 
the reſolution of advancing his army 
nearer to Jeruſalem; and = aratory to 
his removal he appointed a ſufficient num- 
ber of troops to repulſe the Jews in caſe 
parties of them ſhould attempt to make in- 
roads or offer obſtruttions to his progreſs: 
and another body of his people he ordered to level 


and make good all the ways between the place where 


Titusmarches 
towards jeru- 
f:lem, pro- 
vices againſt 
attacks from 
the Jews, ard 
kvels the Ws 
for his army's 
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air of plaufibihty, they counterfeited a 
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his army was now poſted and the city. In conſe- 
quence hereof, the walls, hedges, fences about the 
gardens belonging to the country people, and all 
incloſures were removed ; the trees were cut down, 
not even thoſe producing the moſt choice fruits be- 
ing ſpared; the hollows were filled up; the crags 
were made even; and the ſpace of ground extending 
from Scopos to Jeruſalem was entirely levelled. 


CBA FP. VF. 


The JEWS concert Meaſures for deceiving the RO. 
MANS. The KOMAN Soldiers condemned to ſuf- 
fer the martial Law; but, through the Mediation of 
the Officers, TITUS pardons them. 


A PLOT was now concerted among 
the Jews for deceiving the enemy. A 
number of the moſt reſolute of the people 
left the city, going out near the place © 
called the women's towers, pretending that their 
dread of the party who were advocates for a reconci- 
liation had compelled them to leave the town, and 
keeping themſelves as cloſe together, and as much 
concealed as poſſible, they appeared to be fearful of 
venturing farther, leſt they ſhould be attacked by 
the Romans. Another party, who were ſtationed 
upon the walls, raiſing their voices to the utmoſt ex- 
tent, in the name of the inhabitants called for peace 
and alliance with the enemy, ſupplicating them to 
agree to a compromiſe, and promiſing that the gates 
ſhould be opened: and, to give their deception an 
omeſtic 
contention; ſome pretending to be deſirous pf going 
over to the Romans, and others caſting ſtones an 

uſing other means as if to obſtrutt them. After ſe- 
veral feigned attempts and repulſes, the former part 


' retired, affecting to be violently enraged. and much 


* 


diſappointed. The deception operated upon the 
common ſoldiers, who imagined that there was no- 
thing wanting to give them abſolute poſſeſſion of the 
city but the ceremony of opening the gates, and they 
eagerly preſſed forward to reap the fruits of ideal 
conqueſt. On the preceding day Titus had made 
the Jews an offer, through the agency of Joſephus, 
of the very matter which they now ſeemed fo anx- 
ious to obtain, and the propoſal was rejected; and, 
therefore, he conceived that they had adopted their 
reſent conduct with a view of taking advantage of 
is credulity, and ſtrittly enjoined his troops to 
maintain their poſts, and reſolutely ſtand to their 
arms. In the interim, ſome of the ſoldiers who 
were ſtationed upon the trenches took up their 
arms, and eagerly went towards. the city- The: 
Jews, who pretended to have been driven. oe of their 

out of the town, permitted them to paſs fratageme. 

without obſtruction: but when they bad —— 

proceeded nearly as far as the towers ad- & the Ro- 
jacent to the port, they followed them rein- 
cloſe upon the rear, and. hemmed them round wich- 
. ; - 1IM 
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in reach of darts, ſtones, and other weapons diſ— 


charged from the walls. Thus ſituated, great num- 
bers of the Romans were flain and wounded; and, 
being unable to retire, the ſurvivors were greatly 
aſletted by the ſenſe of diſobedience and the fear of 
puniſhment, and they became hardened into a deter. 
mination of purſuing the cauſe in which they had 

— a long and obſtinate conteſt, in 
which the parties ſuſtained an equal loſs, the Romans 
forced a paſſage through the body of the Jews, who 
purſued them as far as the ſepulchre of Helena, con- 
tinuing to annoy them with lances and other wea- 
pons, and uttering contemptuous ſpeeches reflecting 
upon them for having ſubmitted to be the dupes of 
their ſtratagem. The Jews expreſſed their ſatisfac— 
tion by leaping, dancing, waving their bucklers 
over their heads, and uttering ſhouts of triumph and 


Joy. | . 

8 The Romans being returned to their 
duc hend quarters, they were ſeverely reprimanded 
by the ofi- and threatened by their ofhcers, as well 
CEers<, 4 d 10 - * . . ; 

—— by 2 by the general ; and from the indigna- 
Titus. tion and reſentment which Titus mani— 


feſted while he reproved the men, the 

officers imagined that the martial law was about to be 
ut in force; and the offenders, conſcious that they 
— deſerved the puniſhment that they feared would 
be inflicted upon them, entertained no expectation 
of eſcaping deſtruttion. But the officers of the le- 
gions ſupplicated Titus in favour of their unfortu- 
5x nate fellow ſoldiers, intreating that, for 
treaty of the ſake of thoſe who had in no inſtance 
the officers in violated their duty, he would remit the 


_— —— tg puniſhment due to a few raſh and inconſi— 
them. derate people, whole future fervices 


would compenſate for their paſt offences. 
It was both the intereſt and inclination of the gene- 
ral to liſten to the mediation of his officers; for 
though it may be neceſſary to uſe ſeverity towards 
individuals, political conf -lerations will not permit 
ſimilar meaſures to be ſued in regard to multi- 
tudes. Upon receiving an aſſurance that the offen- 
ders would in future condutt themſelves in a manner 
perfealy conſiſtent with their duty, Titus granted a 
pardon of all paſt offences; and he now diretted his 
attention towards diſcovering the moſt effettual 
means for wreaking vengeance upon the enemy for 
the treacherous condutt by which his people had 
been enſnared. 

8 He ordered the ground, from the ſpot 
for the fiege, Where he was ſtationed to the city wall, to 
and fixing the he formed on a level; and this work was 
Roman camp. completed in the ſpace of only four days. 
He now commanded the moſt intrepid and beſt dif. 
ciplined of his ſoldiers to proceed towards the ram- 
parts between the north and weſt; the infantry were 
drawn up in ſeven battalions, and the cavalry were 
formed into three ſquadrons, archers being ſtationed 
between them. This force being ſufficient to pre- 
vent the ſucceſs of any excurſzons that might be 
made by the enemy, the baggage and train belong- 
ing to the three legions were perfectly ſecure. II- 

2 


tus eſtabliſhed his camp at the diſtance of two ſtadia 
from Jerulalem, oppoſite the tower named Pſephinos 
on that angle of the wall of the city running from 
the north to the weſtward: he intrenched another 
part of his army towards the tower Hippocos, about 
two furlongs from the town; and he appointed the 
tenth legion to remain on Mount Olivet. 

Three celebrated walls ſurrounded the A full 4 
city of Jeruſalem on every fide, except ſcription e 
on that part which was deemed inacceſſi- the city of je, 
ble, on account of the valley beneath; n. 
and in this place there was only one wall, This 
city is built on two hills, the one ſituated oppoſite to 
the other; and a deep valley lies between them, the 
whole of which is likewiſe built on. The mountain 
on which the upper town is ſituated is much more 
ſteep and lofty than the other. In regard to the 
ſtrength of its ſituation it originally received the 
name of the Fortreſs or Caſtle, from king David, 
the father of Solomon, who eretted it: but the Up 
per Market is the name by which it has been diſtin- 
guiſhed in more modern times. 

The ſituation of the lower town is on another 
hill, which is called by the name of Acra, round 
about which there is a declivity remarkably fleep, 
Oppoſe to this there was formerly another hill, not 
ſo high as the Acra, from which it was ſeparated by 
an extenſive valley; but during the power of the 
Aſmonzan princes, they cauſed this valley to be 
filled up, and, detaching a part of the hill Acra, 
they united the town with the temple; in conſequence 
of which it commands and overlooks all the adja- 
cent parts. 

Tyropæon is the name given to the above-men- 
tioned valley, which divides the upper from the low- 
er town: this valley extends even to the fountain 
of Siloe, the waters of which are equally diſtin- 

uiſhed by their great abundance, and the excel- 
ence of their flavour. 

Without the city there are two other towns, which 
are rendered almoit inacceſſible, by the crags and 
precipices which ſurround them on every ſide. 

The moſt ancient of the three walls was &g.,.,, of 
remarkable for its extraordinary ſtrength; the eld wall 
being eretted on a hanging rock, and ; 
477 by the depth of the valley beneath it. 

xclutive of thę advantages of its natural ſituation, 
it was repeatedly ſtrengthened, at an immenſe ex- 
ence, and by all the arts of induſtry, by David, 
olomon, and a number of other princes. Its com- 
mencement on one {ide was at the tower named Hip- 
pocos; and it continued to another place, name 
the Galleries, ſtretching away by the Town-houſe, 
to the weſtern porch of the temple. On the other 
ſide, reckoning from the ſame ſpot, it extended by 
Bethſo, down to the Eſſene- gate, and thence, bend- 
ing ſouthwards, by the fountain of Siloe, at which 
place it turned eaſtward, towards the pool of Solo- 
mon, and was from thence — 22 to the eaſt 
porch of the temple, by the way of Ophlas. 

At the gate called — which be- The ſecond 
longs to the former wall, the ſecond wall . 


com- 


% 


Chap. VI.) THE 
CS 
commences, and 1s carried on by the north fide of 
the city, to the fort Antonia. ; 

| The beginning of the third wall being 
The third - . 
al, a: the at the tower Hippocos, it extended north- 
wer Hippo- ward to that named Pſephinos, oppoſite 
cu to the ſepulchre of Helena, mother of 
king Izates, and queen of the Adiabenians: and 
hence it continued by the Royal Caves, from the 
tower at the corner, towards the place which is de- 
nominated. the Fullers Monument; after which it 
met the old wall in the valley of Cedron. This was 
the extent of the third wall, which was built by 
Agrippa, as a protettion to that part of the city 
ohh he had erected; which, before this wall was 
built, had been totally undefended. About this pe- 
riod, the city had ſo far increaſed in the number of 
its inhabitants, that it was unable to contain them; 
in conſequence of which a ſort of ſuburbs were by 
degrees eretted; and the buildings increaſed to a 


very great degree on the north ſide of the temple 
next the hill. h 
_ Oppoſite to the fort Antonia there was 


mountain Be a fourth mountain; but, between this 
zeth, or th® mountain and the fort, ditches of an 
Seu Town. amazing depth had been cut, ſo that it was 
impoſſible to come at the foundation of the fort, fo 
as to undermine it; and excluſive of this advantage, 
the ſinking of the ditches apparently added to the 
height of the tower. This fourth mountain received 
the name of Bezeth, or the New Town; being, in 
fact, nothing more than an addition to the former 
buildings. No ſooner was this place well peopled, 
than the inhabitants requeſted that it might be Fort, 
hed: whereupon Agrippa, the father of king Agrip- 
pa, * his plan, and laid the foundation of 
the wall about it, as hath already been mentioned: 
but afterwards, on more mature deliberation, he 
thought that Claudius Cæſar might poſſibly be of- 
fended at his undertaking a work of ſuch import- 
ance and magnificence: wherefore Agrippa drop- 
ou the farther proſecution of his plan, after he had 
aid the foundations: but if he had proceeded to 
have completed it, the capture of Jeruſalem would 
have been rendered totally impratticable. 
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SIMON at the Head of Fifteen Thouſand Men. The 
Temple in the Poſſeſſion of FOHN ; the upper 
Town in that of SIMON, and the Hill ACKA in 
that of MONOBAZUS. NICANOR, while ad- 
viſing Peace, is wounded. TITUS divides his 
Army, fo as to make three feparate Attacks. The 
Factions unite in a common Defence. The RO- 
MANY ſurpriſed, and driven back to their Camp. 
The Work completed by TITUS. 


AT this time Simon had an army of 

a ten thouſand men, excluſive of the 

N party of Idumæans, who were hve thou- 
oO, 27. 


Army of $i. 
mon increaſed 
to 15000, 
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ſand in number; ſo that he was at the head of fifteen 
thouſand. Of theſe, fifty captains were appointed 
over the ten thouſand, and twenty officers over the 
other five thouſand, which laſt were the moſt muti- 
nous of the whole fattion: the chief of theſe muti- 
neers were deemed to be Simon the fon of Cathlas, 
and James, the ſon of Sofas: but Simon was com- 
mander in chief of the united forces. 
The poſſeſſion of the temple was now 
held by John, who had under him twenty 
captains commanding fix thouſand men. 


John poſſeſſed 
ol the temple. 


| Two thouſand four hundred of the Zealots now like- 


wiſe repaired to him, and inlifted under the com- 
mand of Simon the fon of Jair, and Eleazar, who 
had formerly commanded them. 

The two parties now violently oppoſing 
each other, the people fell a facrifice to 
thetr mutual rage, and the moſt unoffend- 
ing were the ſevereſt ſufferers. At this 
time Simon had poſſeſſion of the upper 
town, with the great wall as far as Cedron, and the 
old wall that extends to Siloe, and then, turning 
eaſtward, is continued to the palace of Monobazus. 
Now Monobazus, who was king of the Adiabeni- 
ans, a people — from the other fide the Eu- 
phrates, was in poſſeſſion of the hill Acra (the ſta- 
tion of the lower town) even to the royal reſidence 
of Helena, who was his own mother. 

During this period John ſtill kept poſſeſſion of the 
temple, and ſome of the places in its neighbour- 
hood: but Ophlas, and the vale of Cedron, which 
was ſituated between him and Simon, had been con- 
ſumed to aſhes, and could anſwer no other purpoſe 
than that of 4 field of battle. The Romans were 
now in arms before the gates of the city, yet the tu- 
mult within it — to rage with its former vio- 


Simon hold 
the upper 
town, and 
Monobazus 
has Acra. 


lence. Oconee however, when the pee att ani. 
enemy preſſed hard upon them, the in- mofities pre- 

ſurgents app to change their ſenti- 2 

ments for a ſhort time: but, on the ſlight- „nn are 
eſt relaxation of this vigilance, they had thegats. 


immediate recourſe to their uſual animo- 
ſities and contentions, and a renewal of all their 
former quarrels. Now this was a circumſtance 
highly advantageous to the intereſt of the Romans, 
for they treated each vther with greater ſeverity 
than either party would have been treated by the 
common enemy: yet they had this conſolation 
amidſt their misfortunes, that they had little to fear 
beyond their preſent ſufferings. Something more, 
however, they did ſuffer, before the city was utterly 
deſtroyed. But the Romans obtained a greater con- 
queſt than that of taking the place; for whereas the 
city was deſtroyed by the ſedition, the conqueſt of 
it tended to deltroy the ſedition itfelf. Wherefore, 
in the iſſue of the affair, the Romans were nothing 
more than the executioners of that divine juſtice 
which the impiety of the Jews had brought on them- 
— 2 But this will be more evident by the ſe- 
quel. ; 
During the preſent ſituation of affairs 


within the city, Titus, taking with him a gab 
| ſelect party of cavalry, made a general 
6Q ſurvey 
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ſurvey: of the walls, to ſee where they 
might be approached with the greateſt 
probability of ſucceſs. He found that 
neither horſe nor foot could make any penetration 
by way of the vallies; and he found that 1t would be 
equally fruitleſs to attempt an attack by battery on 
the other fide, owing to the ſtrength of the wall; 
wherefore, after ſome deliberation, he concluded 
that the part of the line towards the ſepulchre of 
John, the high-prielt, would be beſt expoſed to an 
attack, for the following reaſons: the firſt wall was 
lower in _—__— than any other, and detached 
from the ſecond wall; the fortifying of it had been 
allo neglected; the inhabitants of the new city not 
being yet ſufficiently numerous to have attended to 
it; wherefore it would not be a difficult enterpriſe 
to pals from this place to the third wall, and thence 
to the upper town; and through theſe means pol- 
ſeſſing themſelves of Antonia, even to the temple. 

While Titus was debating thele things 


making an 
aſlault. 


Nicanor be- 0 5 ; 
ing baſely in his mind, and exerting all the power 
— Ti- of his oratory with Joſephus to prevail on 


the Jews to ſolicit a peace, an arrow was 
ſhot from the wall, which wounded Nica- 
nor (an intimate friend of Titus) in the 
left ſhoulder. This inſtance of the ingra- 
titude of theſe people towards their 
friends, who would have adviſed them to 
peaceable meaſures, incenſed Titus to ſuch a de- 
gree, that he inſtantly reſolved to make a formal 
attack on the town, and reduce it by force. Here- 
upon, he ordered his ſoldiers to plunder the ſuburbs 
without loſs of time, and to uſe the rubbiſh and ru- 
ins of what they ſhould deſtroy for platforms and 
other works. His army he feparated into three di- 
viſions, aſſigning to each its proper duty. On the 
mounts, in the midſt of the main — e ſtationed 
his archers and flingers, who were provided with en- 
gines to throw ſtones, and other miffive annoyances, 
which anſwered the doub'- purpoſe of keeping the 
enemy engaged on the w. „ and of repelling their 
attacks. No time was loſt in felling the trees, and 
laying the ſuburbs bare; and the fortifications were 
made good with the timber thus obtained. In fatt, 
on the part of the Romans every hand was en- 
gaged; nor did the Jews loſe their time in idle— 
nels. 


venge, makes 
Preparations 
for reducing 
the city by 
force, 2nd or- 
ders three at- 
tacks. 


The inhabitants, who had been heretofore fo 
much expoſed to the calamities of robbery and mur- 
der, finding the inſurgents ſo earneſtly engaged in 
defending themſelves, began to conceive 'a hope 
that they ſhould at length be at eaſe; flattering 
themfelves that if the Romans ſhould be ſuccels- 
ful, they would enable them to do themſelves juſ- 
tice, by revenging their own quarrel. The forces 
under the command of John oppoſed the 
beſiegers vigorouſly; while himſelf, in 
fear of Simon, dreaded to quit the tem- 
ple. In the mean time, Simon, being 
{ſtationed near the temple, was conſtantly in action. 
The ſhot and engines which he had heretofore taken 
from Celtius, and out of the fort Antonia, he placed 


Exertions of 
Si mon to re- 
pe the ene- 
my. 


be leſs dreaded even by the faction than it was by 


Book VI. 
— — 
along the wall: but his troops, being unſkilled in er 
the uſe and management of theſe engines, made ti 
very little advantage of them; and this little aroſe ſe 
from the knowledge they occaſionally acquired from H 
deſerters. However, the Jews uſed their engines th 
to aflail the enemy from the ramparts with arroyz th 
and ſtones: and, occaſionally, they ſallied forth, pl 
and fought hand to hand with the Romans; who, on T 
the contrary, defended their agents by gabions and ci 
hurdles. Each of the Roman legions was provided m 
with extraordinary machines for repelling an attack m 
of the enemy, particularly the tenth legion, which 
could throw larger ſtones, and farther than any other, — 
Each ſtone weighed a talent, and not on did exe- th 
cution on the ſpot, but even to the top of the ram- 2 
parts. They would deſtroy at a furlong diſtance, 
and a whole file fell before them where- ever they 
came. he Jews had three opportuni- Ns ug! g 
ties of being informed of the approach of by the Jews 40 
thele ſtones: the firſt by their colour, for evading i} 
which being white, they were ſeen at a dif. est of F 
tance ; the ſecond by the noiſe they made from theene. f 
in paſſing through the air; and the third Ys ce. 0 
by an intimation that was conſtantly given by perſons \ 
that were appointed to watch them: for a number of t 
people being ſtationed on the towers, to obſerve { 
when the engines were played, whenever they ob- h 
lerved this operation, they conſtantly cried out, A e 


ſtone is coming;” by which every man had an op— 
portunity of retreating, and ſecuring himſelf from 
the impending danger. This becoming known to 
the Romans, they coloured the ſtones, fo that they 
might not be ſcen in their paſſage; and by this de- 
vice a number of Jews were frequently killed at a 
ſtroke. All this, however, did not deter the Jews 
from making an oppoſition to the Romans in the 
erecting of their fortifications; for they ſtill endea- 
voured, equally by the exertions of courage and 
policy, to do every thing within their power to re- 
tard their proceedings. 

The works of the Romans were no 
ſooner completed, than they took the dil- 
tance between the mount and wall by a 
line and plummet; for this could not be 
effected in any other manner, owing to 
the ſhot and darts which were thrown 
down in abundance. . When the place was found to 
be properly adapted for the battering rams, Titus 
directed that they ſhould be brought forward, and 
the other machines likewiſe brought nearer the wall, 
that they might play with the greater convenience. 
In obedience to Ge e orders, three batteries began to 
play at the ſame time, on three different parts of the 
wall. The noiſe occaſioned by theſe engines was 
heard in all parts of the city, and appeared not to 


Titus diſpoſes 
the battering 
rims for an 
aſſault, which 
play a once 
in three places 


the citizens. At length the inſurgents, though di- 
vided among themſelves, finding that their danger 
was general, thought it might not be improper to 
unite in the defence of each other. Their argu- 
ment was, that, while thus diſputing among them- 
ſelves, they were only advancing the intereſt of the 

| [1 ;h | enemy; 
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enemy; and that if they could not agree for a con- 
tinuance, it would at leaſt be proper, for the pre- 
ſent, to make a joint oppoſition to the Romans. 
Hereupon Simon diſpatched a herald, to inform 
thoſe who had incloſed themlelves within the temple, 
that as many as were diſpoſed to quit it, and ap- 
proach to the wall, had full 122 ſo to do. 
The purport of this embaſſy did not ſtrike John as a 
circumſtance that could be relied on; but he per- 
mitted his people to att as their own inclinations 
might direct them. 

Hercupon the different fattions united, 


—— and, * their old animoſities, 
the enemy» marched immediately in a body to the 
ns mack Walls, where they had no ſooner taken 
on the engines their ſtations, than they co-operated with 


their fires and torches on the Roman en- 
gines; plying darts and other weapons, without in- 
termiſſion, on thoſe who had the conducting of 
them. During the violence of this determined 
rage, great numbers of the Jews adventurouſly de- 
ſcended from the walls, on the engines, the covers 
of which they tore off, and attacked the guards 
who were appointed to their defence. At this junc- 
ture, Titus, who was never dehcient in aiding his 
friends at a time of neceſſity, appointed a party of 
horſe and archers to guard the machines, and find 
employment for the Jews on the walls, while the en- 
gincers ſhould carry on their operations. This at- 
tack, however, wt þ for the preſent. very little ef- 
ſect: indeed the battering-ram of the fifth legion 
ſhook the corner of a tower, which being placed 
higher than the wall, the tower fell to the ground, 
without bringing any of the wall with it. 
3 Some ume having paſſed ſince the Jews 
fyprited, and had made any ſally, the Romans thought 
_— they were cither tired or diſheartened, 
©? and thereupon wandered about careleſsly, 
as in a ſtate of ſecurity. This inattention on the part 
of the Romans being noticed by the Jews who were 
In the town, they ruſhed violently from a fally-port 
belonging to the tower Hippocos; ſet fire to the Ro- 
man works, and, during the heat of the action, 
drove the Romans back to their own camp. An 
alarm being immediately ſpread through the whole 
army, the Romans aſſembled from all parts to the 
alliſtance of their aflociates; ſo that the courage of 
the Jews was unequally matched with the admirable 
diſcipline of the Romans. The former, indeed, 
were for a while victorious, making an attack on 
every combined company they found: but the great- 
elt ſtruggle was near the engines, one party ſeeking 
10 burn, and the other to preſerve them. The out- 
cries of the contending parties rent the 
conflict, in air, and many a gallant man fell a ſacri— 
roapdirg fice in the encounter. The Jews be- 
bars the en. haved with the moſt determined courage 
pines, and intrepidity. By this time the fire had 
taken hold of the machines; and there is 
not a doubt but that they would all have been de- 
ltroyed, with all thoſe who attended on them, but 
tor the critical arrival of a ſele& party of Alexan- 


A terrible 
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drian troops, whoſe behaviour on the oc- 43 
: ar y 

caſion cannot be ſufficiently applauded, ai'x:ndrians 


do great fer- 
vice, and Ti- 
tus f-rces the 
Jews back in- 
to the city,. 
and ſaves the 
engines. 


ſince it contributed, in a great degree, to 
the honour of the day. The proceedings 
of the Jews were impeded by theſe troops, 
till the arrival of Titus with a body of ca- 
valry. He killed twelve men with his 
own hands, and drove the remainder of 
the party into the city: and by this enterpriſe the en- 
gines were ſaved from deſtruttion. 

A Jew being made priſoner in the 
above-mentioned engagement, Titus gave 
orders that he ſhould be crucified before 
the walls, in fight of the people, to try 
what degree of influence might be pro- 
duced by terror. Notwithſtanding this 
circumſtance, an Idumæan officer, named 
John, was ſhot by an Arabian through the heart, 
with an arrow, as he was converſing on the wall with 
a ſoldier. As he was a man equally diſtinguiſhed by 
his courage and wildom, his unfortunate end occa- 
toned great diſtreſs among thoſe to whom he was 
known, whether Jews or Zcalots. 


Tituscrucifies 
a Jew before 
the city, and 
John, cxptain 
of the Idu- 
means, mor- 
tally wounded 
by an arrow, 


G VIE 


The firſt Breach made by the Ram called NICON. 
The JEM abandon the firſt Wall, and retreat to 
the ſecond. Several deſperate Sallies made by the 
FEWS. LONGINUS performs à gallant Ac- 


tion. 


ABOUT this period a ſingular alarm 
happened in the camp of the Ro- 
mans. Orders having been given by Ti- 
tus, for e three towers, each nn it ccc. 
fifty cubits in height, on the ramparts, fivned. 

in order to have the command of the 

wall of the city, one of theſe towers fell ſuddenly 
to the ground during the night, and made ſo horrid 
a noiſe in its fall, that the whole army was alarmed 
in the higheſt degree. The Romans, unacquainted 
with the cauſe of the noiſe, had immediate re- 
courſe to their arms, and every legion was in a per- 
fect tumult of confuſion. 


Fall of a Ro. 
man tower, 
and the 
dreadful 


rious were the conjettures on this occaſion. After 
a while, when no enemy appeared, they began to. 
form ſuſpicions of each other; and every one de- 
manded the watch-word of the man who was next 
him, with as much ſtrictneſs as if the Jews had ac- 
tually been in the camp. The terror ariſing from 
this circumſtance continued for a conſiderable time; 
till Titus having informed himſelf of the particulars 
of the cauſe of the confuſion, ordered proclama- 
tion of the matter of fact to be made in every part 
of the camp; in conſequence of which, though not 
without great difficulty, the tumult at length ſub- 


ſided. 
In 


. Some of them imagined 
that the Jews cauſed the commotion; but very va- 
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The chief an- In the interim the Jews maintained their 

neyance of Courage in the higheſt degree, and ap- 

1 eared not to drea any other difhculties 
rom the : . 

8 ut what aroſe from the towers; and the 
danger from them was indeed very ob- 

vious. They were unavoidably aflailed from theſe 


turrets, by archers, flingers, &c. and by various 
forts of machines: for the Jews could not carry up 
their platforms to a level with theſe towers, and they 
were of too ſolid a conſtructure to be thrown down : 
and, as they were all plated over with iron, it would 

ave been a work of equal impracticability to burn 
them. Wherefore all that remained in the power of 
the Jews to do, was to keep at ſuch a diſtance as not 
to be wounded by the darts, arrows and ſtones of the 
Romans: for it was fruitleſs for them to think of op- 
poſing the force of the battering-rams, which, by 
degrees, effefted the purpoſe for which they were 
deſigned. The Romans were poſſeſſed of one ram, 
dreadful in its execution, which the Jews diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of Nicon,“ or © the Con- 
.queror,” the firſt breach having been made thereby. 
The Jewsquit , The Jews had now been at hard duty 


the tri wall, during the whole night, and were ex- 
— temcly * by fighting and watch- 
poſſeſſion of, ing. Thus diſpirited, they came to too 


haſty a determination to abandon the firſt 
wall, as they had yet two others to depend on for 
their ſecurity. Having formed this reſolution, the 

immediately retreated to the ſecond wall: on which 
ſome of the Romans aſcended the breach which had 
been made by the battering-ram above-mentioned, 
and opened the gates to the whole army. The Ro- 
mans became maſters of the firſt wall on the ſeventh 
day of the month Artemiſius, and deſtroyed a great 
part of this wall, and alſo of the northern quarter of 
the 17 which very quarter had heretofore been ra- 


vaged by Ceſtius. a 

Titus begins This being done, Titus withdrew to a 
his attack lace known | he name of the Aﬀyrians 
from a place amp, poſſeſii 3 himſelf of all between 
— — that and the Valley of Cedron, the diſtance 


of which from the ſecond wall is ſome- 
thing more than a bow-ſhot. From this place he 
came to a reſolution of beginning his attack, and 
immediately commenced his operations. The Jews 
took their ſtations in a regular manner on the wall, 
where they made a formidable oppoſition. John and 
his aſſociates commanded the troops in the fortreſs 
Antonia, and from the ſepulchre of Alexander on 
the north of the temple. From the monument of 
John, the high-prieſt, to the gate by which water 
is conveyed to the tower Hippocos, Simon and his 


The Jews — held the command. A number of 
make deſps> Teſolute ſallies were made by the Jews, in 
rate ſallies which they came to cloſe quarters with the 
_—_— rp- Romans; but the military knowledge of 


the latter was more than a counterpoiſe to 
the deſperation of the Jews, who were repulled with 
conſiderable loſs : yet, on the walls, the Jews had 
the advantage. Skall and good fortune equally fa- 
voured the Romans; while the Jews, from a native 


11 


hardineſs, and an animation ariſing from deſpair 
ſeemed inſenſible to danger or fatigue. It ſhould he 
obſerved that the Romans were now fighting for 
glory, and the Jews for life and ſecurity : each part 

equally diſdaining to yield. They were continually 
employing themſelves either in violent aſſaults, or in 
deſperate ſallies and combats of every kind. Their 
labours commenced with the day, and they were fe. 
parated only by the darkneſs of the night: and, 
even during the night, both parties were kept watch. 
ing, one to protect their wall, and the other their 
camp: they continued all night under arms, and 
were ready for battle by break of day. On this oc- 
caſion the Jews deſpiſed danger and death 
ſo much, that they ſeemed emulous who 
ſhould brave them moſt undauntedly, as 
the beſt recommendation to their ſuperi- 
ors. They entertained fo great a fear of, 
and ſuch a perfett veneration for Simon, that they 
would have lacriticed their lives at his feet, on the 
ſlighteſt intimation that ſuch a ſacrifice would be 
agreeable to him. 

The Romans had been ſo accuſtomed to 
victory, that they were perfett ſtrangers 
to defeat : wherefore they wanted no other: 
incitement to their valour, than the recol- 
lection of their former ſucceſles. Add to 
this, that war was familiar to them, being in conſtant 
exerciſe, in the ſervice of the empire: and they were 
now inſpired with more than common courage, by 
the preſence and aſſiſtance of a warlike prince. The 
conſidered that cowardice, witneſſed by the general, 
would be infamy in the abſtract : =. on the con- 
trary, that Cæſar's bounty and eſteem would be ſuch 
a reward of, and ſuch an ——— to, glorious actions, 
as were worthy their higheſt ambition. It muſt be con- 
felled that the military ardour thus inſpired and en- 
couraged, tempted many of them to aim at exploits 
which were wholly beyond the compals of their abi- 
lities to perform. 

At this period a large party of Jews r er. 
were aſſembled in military order before pl # Lon- 
the walls, and had approached ſo near to ginvs, a le- 
to the Romans, thatlances and blows might a 
be mutually exchanged. At this critical junfure 
one of the Roman cavalry, named Longinus, gal- 
loped forward into the midſt of his foes, two of the 
beſt foldiers among whom he killed: one of theſe he 
{truck through the jaws with his lance, and then, with 
the ſame weapon, ran the other through the body; 
which being done, he expeditiouſly retreated to the 
Romans, unhurt. By the fingular gallantry of this 
action he acquired great reputation, and tempted 
others to emulate his conduct. 

During this period the Jews were fo 


Intrepidity of 
the Jews, aud 
their attach- 
ment to Si- 
mon, 


The diſcipline 
and ard. ur of 
the Romans 
rendered them 
invincible, 


. - Contraſt be» 
anxious to deſtroy their enemies, that they tween the fu- 
paid no regard to their own ſufferings. vos tenen 
They looked on death as an object unwor- when, 
thy their notice, provided they could de- beratecondut 
ſtroy as many of their opponents as fell of , 


their own party. Titus, on the contrary, 
conſulted the preſervation of his troops as much s 
2 the 
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the acquiring victory, and looked upon an intempe- 
rate zeal as a degree of madneſs. He inſiſted that 
caution and prudence were the eſſence of true va- 
lour, conſiſting equally in the annoyance of our 
enemies, and the moſt effettual preſervation of our 
own forces. 


— — 


C8 AF, YE 


The Courage, Craft, and Treachery of a FEW named 
CASTOR. A Treaty ſolicited by him, and granted 
by TITUS, Falfity of the whole Device, CAS- 
TOR fires the Tower, and eſcapes through the 
Flames. 


HE tower on the north fide of the 


Trexchery of l l e 
cot and his city was the objett againſt which the 
afſociates. battering-ram was now directed. They 


who defended this tower were aſſailed by Titus with 
ſuch repeated flights of arrows, that every man of 
them abandoned his poſt, except a crafty Jew, of 
the name of Caſtor, and ten of his aſſociates, who 
concealed themſelves behind the battlements. Theſe 
having remained quiet for a conſiderable time, at 
length felt a ſhock, by the force of which the tower 
2 to be ſhaken to its foundations. On this 
alarm they quitted their preſent ſtation, when Caſtor, 
alluming the language, manner, and behaviour of a 
ſupplicant, intreated that Titus would pardon all that 
was paſt, and grant him quarter. Titus, willing to 
believe that the Jews were now tired of the war, di- 
retted that his archers ſhould ceaſe their operations, 
and that the battery ſhould play no longer: at the 
lame time informing Caſtor, that if he had any pro- 
_ to make, he was willing to attend to what 
e had to fay. To this Caſtor ſaid, that it was his 
utmoſt ambition to. commence a treaty : and Titus re- 
Titus diſp-ſed plied, “ I grant it with all my heart, and 
vie with if all your companions coincide with you 
Jens. in ſentiment, I am freely diſpoſed to ex- 
tend my pardon to you.” This offer being made, 
hve out of the ten who aſſociated with Caſtor pre- 
tended to join with him in opinion. while the other 
hve exclaimed that they would never ſubmit to live 
llaves, while it was in their power to die freemen. A 
ſtop was put to all hoſtilities, while this diſpute was 
in agitation. In the mean time Caſtor ſent privately 
to Simon, deſiring that he would make the beſt ad- 
vantage of the preſent opportunity, and ſubmit to 
his management the beſt method of amuſing the Ro- 
man general, under pretence of recommending terms 
of peace to his aſſociates. In a word, Caſtor acted 
his part with ſo much artifice, that fwords were 
drawn, mutual blows paſſed, and men appeared to 
be killed: but the whole device was founded in falſe- 
hood and diflimulation. 
He is impoſe@ Titus and his people were aſtoniſhed 
on oy Caitor's at the ſtubborn obſtinacy and perſevering 
N reſolution of the Jews; and, at the fame 
_ — a generous compaſſion for their 
0. 27, 
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diſtreſs; but having the diſadvantage of the ground, 
they could not be proper judges of what was done 
above them. At this jundure Caſtor received a 
wound in his noſe from an arrow; but immediately 
drawing it out, he ſhewed it to Titus, ſeeming there- 
by to demand juſtice. Titus was ſo highly enraged 
at this injury, that he turned to Joſephus, who 

near him, deſiring that he would go immediately, in 
his name, to Caſtor, and give him all poſſible aſſuran- 
ces of friendſhip and fair treatment. Joſephus, how- 
ever, deſired to be excuſed from executing this com- 
miſſion, in which he not only conſulted his own fafety, 
but likewiſe diſſuaded his friends, who would have 
undertaken it, aſſuring them, that this 1 ſub- 
miſſion was founded in the deepeſt treachery. How- 
ever, notwithſtanding what was ſaid, A- ness nar. 
neas, one who had deſerted to the Ro- be d 
mans, ſeemed willing to undertake this by Cater. 
expedition, to which he was the rather encouraged, 
by Caſtor's directing him to bring ſomething in — 
to put a ſum of money that he intended to compli- 
ment him with. Thus encouraged by the hope of 
advantage, Æneas advanced ſo as to accept the pre- 
{ent, when Caſtor let fall a large ſtone from the wall, 
and Encas narrowly eſcaped being cruſhed by it, 
while it wounded the man who ſtood next to him. 

From this circumſtance Titus was aware Titus convis- 
of the ill conſequences that might ariſe ced that his 
from benevolence ill- timed; and was con- d, mite 
vinced that determined rigour ought to news the ate 
be oppoſed to plauſible pretenſions, and ck. 
fair promiſes. He thereupon began to ply his batte- 
ries with greater violence than heretofore, in order 
to revenge himſelf for the contumacious affront that 
had been offered him by Caſtor, and his aſſociates. 
When the batteries had played ſome time, C ger gen 
Caſtor and his people found that the tower tre to the | 
ſhook under them, and appeared to be on xr, — 
the point of falling; on which they ſet it he ln. 
on fire, and running through the flames, 
eſcaped intoa vault. The Romans imagined that, by 
this attion, they had devoted themſelves to certain 
deſtruction, and were generous enough to extol their 
courage and magnanimity to the ſkies. 

Titus took polleſſion of this part of the inne gains 
wall, at the end of five days from the time part of the 
that he had become walter of the firſt, cond _ 
As the paſſage to the ſecond wall was now cy; bat by 
opened, he made the Jews fly before him; hislenity loſes 
and having ſelected a thouſand of his beſt 2 
troops, he entered the city at that quarter 
inhabited by the ſaleſmen, clothiers, and braſiers, 
and paſſed up the narrow croſs ſtreets to the wall. 
The laws. of war would now have juſtified Titus 
in breaking down this wall, and if he had inſtantly 
demoliſhed the greater part of it, he would certainly 
have obtained a complete vittory with a very incon- 
liderable loſs; but reflecting on the utter diſtreſs to 
which the Jews would on the one hand be reduced, 
if they continued to make reſiſtance, and, on the 
other, how eaſy a matter it would be for them to ef- 
fe& their eſcape, if they were diſpolcd ſo to do; 
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enerous ſentiments once more prevailed in his 

reaſt ; as he flattered himſelf that they would think 
properly of their ſituation , and not be ſo ungrateful 
as to betray a man who had conſulted their welfare 
and preſervation wich ſo peculiar a zeal. 


= 


* 


CHAP. IX. 


Some ſmart Encounters, in which the EHT have 
the advantage of the ROMANS ; after which the 
Party of TITUS prevails. The ROMANS are 
driven from the ſecond Wall, of which TITUS gets 
Poſſeſſon after three Days Oppoſition. 


8 O ſooner had Titus entered the town 
the humani:y than he iflued out his orders that not 
and generofity a fingle houſe ſhould be burnt, nor even 
„one priſoner put to the {word. He was fo 
indulgent likewiſe even to thole of the fattion, that 
he offered to permit them to end their own diſputes 
among themſelves, on the ſingle condition that the 
ſhould not oppreſs the inhabitants. To theſc la 
hkewiſe he promiſed that he would ſupport them 
in all their legal poſſeſſions, and that what had been 
taken from them by violence ſhould be reſtored. 
1 Theſe terms were highly agreeable to 
diſpoficion of the majority of the people, of whom ſome 
ſome of the wiſhed that the city might be ſpared for 
52g their own ſakes; and others, that the tem- 
ple might be ſpared for the ſake of the city. How. 


ever, the abandoned part of the faction 25 — all 


the generous benevolence and humanity of Titus to 
fear; and they argued in this manner; that Titus 
would never have offered ſuch favourable terms. if 
he had not himſelf deſpaired of accompliſhing the 
work he had undertaken : and the fattion now threat- 
ened inſtant death to any perſon who ſhould propoſe 
a peace, or a treaty of r ciliation. 


The Jews No ſooner |... the Romans entered the 
Arenvoul'y city, than the Jews did all in their power 
oppoſe the 


to obſtrutt their proceedings: they blocked 
up the narrow paſſages, ſhot at them from 
the houſes, and making frequent fallies 


Roman, pre - 
vail over them 
in an encoun- 


— — from the walls, often compelled the guards 
the ſecond to abandon the towers, and ſeek refuge in 
wall, 


the camp. The ſoldiers within the city 
were in the utmoſt confuſion; and thoſe without were 
agitated in the higheſt degree, on account of the ap- 
prehended fate of their companions. Several fmart 
encounters enſued between the oppoſing parties; 
but the Jews being more numerous than the Romans, 
and likewiſe better acquainted with bye-ways and 
ſecret paſſes, they obtained repeated advantages: the 
breaches being likewiſe too narrow for any number 
to march out abreaſt, the Romans would have been 
pre ſſed to ſuch a degree that ſcarcely a man of them 
would have eſcaped, if Titus had not arrived in the 
critical 'conjuntture : and this gallant officer placed 
a band of archers at the end of every ſtreet; was 
himtelf preſent in every place of the greateſt danger, 
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and being ſeconded by Domitius Sabinus (a gallant 
man, who performed ſingular feats of courage on the 
1 the Jews were ſo annoyed by darts and 
lances, that the Romans had an opportunity of bring. 
ing off their men. . Thus were the Romans driven 
from the ſecond wall, after they had gained poſlefhon 
of it. | 

This piece of ſucceſs gave ſuch ſpirits to the moſt 
determined of the inhabitants, that they flattered 
themſelves, that the Romans would not again venture 
to attack them; or that, if they did, it would be to. 
tally impoſſible to ſubdue them: whereas, if theſe 
deſperate men had not laboured under an actual 
infatuation, they muſt have reflected that the Romans, 
over whom they had at preſent obtained an ad. 
vantage, were not to be mentioned with the immenſe 
numbers that were yet to be encountered. n 
But, excluſive of this conſideration, a ſe- «© 8 
vere famine now raged in the city, the ef- ties of the be. 
fefts of which were daily felt in a more 785d. 
ſenſible manner. Hitherto the ruin of the public had 
been the ſupport of the inſurgents, and they had, al- 
moſt literally, drank of the blood of the citizens, 
In fact, the molt worthy of the inhabitants were re— 
duced to great diſtreſs, and many of them fell a ſacri- 
fice to abſolute famine. The faction, however, rather 
plealed themſelves in the loſs of theſe people; thoſe 
only who wiſhed to. continue the war with the Ro- 
mans, being objects of their regard. The reſt they 
conſidered only as uſeleſs in themſelves, and bur. 
thenſome to the public. 

The Romans having once gotten poſſeſ- 


- The Romang 
ſion of the wall, and then loſt it, they at fitrepul. 
made another attempt to recover it. They fed» ther 
made repeated, and almoſt conſtant af- = e 
ſaults, for the ſpace of three ſucceſſive but at length 
days; during which period they were re. #*p-ſeſſun 


ulſed with as much valour as they ſhewed 
in the attack : but Titus made fo furious a charge on 
the fourth day, that his opponents were no longer 
able to reſiſt his force : whereupon he took poſſeſſion 
of the wall, the northern part of which he deſtroyed, 
and in all the towers to the fouthward he placed gar- 
riſons without loſs of time. 


X. 


After four Days ſpent in procuring Proviſions for the 
Camp, TITUS prepares for Action. 


TP ſtorming of the third wall was 
now an object that engaged the at- 
tention of Titus : but as he did not deem 
it a work that would be attended with 
much time or difficulty, he firſt conſidered 
how, 4 more lenient methods, he might 
bring the people to conſider their true intereſt; 
hoping that they = be induced to liſten to him, 
through the dread of his power, and the fear of fa- 
mine; for by this time their plunder- and; proviſion 
were nearly conſumed; while, on the contrary, the 

Iorces 


Titus inter- 
mits for a 
ſhort ti me the 
profecution of 
the ſiege, and 
adopts milder 
mealures. 
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forces under Titus were A u with every thing 
they could deſire for their eaſe and accommodation. 
This being the caſe, Titus iſſued orders that, on the 
day of a general muſter, his troops ſhould be drawn 
up, and paid within view of the enemy. On this oc- 
cahon the infantry advanced with drawn ſwords, and 
the led horſes were adorned in fo ſplendid a manner, 
that gold and filver ſeemed to prevail over all the 
field. This fight was equally agreeable to 


—— — — — — ͥ — — — — — 


RA. the Romans, as diſguſting to the Jews, 
the ipleodid who had aſſembled in immenſe numbers 
man on the old wall on the north fide of the 
1 na city: the houſes were likewiſe crouded, 


maſter. and every part of the city was filled with 
people, gazing at this ſplendid ſpettacle, In fact, 
the courage of the braveſt among the Jews was re- 
preſſed by the appearance; and, in all probability, 
they would have now ſubmitted to the Romans, had 
it not been for a conſciouſneſs that they had offered 
provocations of ſuch a nature as not to be readily 
pardoned ; and that if they abandoned the point in 
diſpute, they would be devoted to certain deſtruttion: 
wherefore, rather than ſubmit to be ſacrificed at pre- 
ſent, they choſe rather to fall in the bed of honour, 
by the chance of war. But in fact, Providence had 
ſo determined, that the faction was to prove the ruin 
of the city, and the innocent were to be involved in 
the conſequence of the crimes of the guilty. 

After four days ſpent without any act of 


Trey! hoſtility, and in procuring proviſions for 
the att. of the camp, Titus, on the fel day, ſepara- 
n ted his army into two diviſions; and find. 
”- ene ing that the Jews were not in the leaſt dif 


poſed to peace, he cauſed works to be 
thrown up againſt the fort of Antonia, near the mo- 


nument of John, in the hope that from that quarter 


he might get poſſeſſion of the upper-town, and then, 
from Antonia, become poſſeſſed of the temple : for 
it was impoſſible to keep poſſeſſion of the city, un- 
leſs the fort was taken. He made ſeparate attacks 
againſt each of theſe two places; and at every — 
ground he placed a legion of ſoldiers to defend an 

protect the engineers. Thoſe who carried on their 
works near the monument were violently affaulted by 


the Jews, and the people under the command of 


Simon; while thoſe who oppoſed the fort Antonia 


were {till more vigorouſly 2 by the party of 
i 


John, and the Zealots in his direction: for theſe had 
the advantage of the higher ground, and were alſo 
ſupplied with machines, of ifs uſe of which they 
vere now perfectly acquainted, in aver as of 
daily practice. he Zealots had likewile poſſeſ- 
fon of * ſlings for ſtones, and three hundred 
crols-bows, by which the Romans were much an- 
noyed, and a check was given to their proceedings. 

Though Titus had hitherto entertained no doubt 
but that he ſhould make a complete conqueſt of the 
city; yet, while, on the one hand, he continued to 
urge the ſiege, he, on the contrary, joined to the 
power of force every effort of perſuaſion and ad- 
vice, in order to induce the Jews to a compliance 


vith the terms of reaſon, Reflecting that an appeal to 
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the paſſions had ſometimes a better effect than that 
to the law of arms, he, in the firſt place, perfonally 
addreſſed the Jews, requeſting that they would have 
ſo much regard to their intezeſt as to ſurrender a 
place of winch he could make himſelf maſter at any 
time. This done, he committed the reſt to Joſephus ; 
thinking that when they were addreſſed by their own 
countryman, and in a language familiar to them, 
ſucceſs would probably be the conſequence of the 
humanity which inſpired him to undertake ſo bene- 
volent an office. Agreeable to the directions given 
oy Titus, Joſephus firſt walked through ſeveral parts 
of the city, and then ſtopping on an elevated ſpot, 
within the hearing of the enemy, though not within 
reach of their ſhot, he made a vcd, the ſubſtance 
of which is as follows: 

Countrymen and friends, it is my ear- jep, 
neſt requeſt to you, that if you have any ipeech w the 
eſteem for your lives and — any Jen © 
veneration for your city, temple, and country, you 
will, on this occaſion, give a proper teſtimony of it, 
and learn, even from ſtrangers and enemies, to have 
a true regard for your own intereſt. You may have 
obſerved that the Romans entertain ſo great a vene- 
ration for ſacred things, that they make a ſcruple of 
ſeizing any thing that is deemed holy ; and this they 
do, though they never preſumed to have any ſhare, 
concern, or intereſt, in your communion: whereas 
you, on the contrary, inked of protetting the reli- 
gion in which you were educated, ſeem conſpiring 
to complete its deſtruttion. Are you not by this 
time convinced that, your fortrefles being beaten 
down, and your walls left in a defenceleſs condition, 
vour weakneſs is ſufficiently expoſed ; and that it is 
an abſolute impoſſibility to — yourſelves much 
longer againſt ſo formidable a power as that with 
which you have to contend ? However, in any event, 
if the Jews ſhould be compelled to ſubmit to the 
Romans, it will be no more that what has frequently 
happened before. It 1s true, that engaging in the 
cauſe of liberty is a glorious taſk, provided it be 
undertaken before that liberty is loſt or forfeited: 


but after a people have once ſubmitted to the yoke, 


and become confirmed flaves, it is then idle to think 
of attempting to throw it off; and is, indeed, rather 
the way to die in diſgrace, than to live in freedom; 
A ſtate of bondage to a maſter whom a man of 
honour would bluſh to acknowledge his ſuperior, is, 
indeed, a ſcandalous ftate : but ſubmiſſion to a peo- 
ple whoſe authority is acknowledged by the whole 
world, is by no means thus diſgraceful: I would aſk 
if you think there is any part of the globe that has 
not ſubmitted to the Roman power, except thoſe in- 
hoſpitable regions where the extremities of heat and 
cold prevail? Fortune appears to have devoted her- 
ſelf to theſe people; and even the providence of the 
Sovereign Diſpoſer of empires hach, for the preſent, 
decreed Italy the ſeat of univerſal empire. Agree- 
able to that- (once law of nature which rules even 
beaſts as well as men, the weaker mult ever yield to 
the ſtronger; for ſuperior power will ultimately pre- 
vail,. Conſcious of this truth, your anceſtors, who 
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were more wiſe and powerful than you are, were in- 
duced to pay allegiance to the Romans; which they 
would have diſdained to have done, if they had not 
been fully convinced that it was the will of Heaven 
that they ſhould ſubmit. But wherefore would you 
any longer urge a conteſt that is, in effect, already 
decided? For if your walls were yet perfect, and 
the ſiege was actually raiſed, you would ſoon be 
ſtarved into ſubmiſſion. Famine has already made 
great havock among the lower orders of the people: 
the ſoldiers will be the next ſacrifice ; and the cala- 
mity will daily increaſe; for there is no — 
againſt the conſequences of the ſeverities of hunger. 
It will therefore well become you to recolle& your— 
ſelves in time, and not refuſe to take good advice 
while ſuch advice may avail you. Vour enemies, 
the Romans, are of a liberal diſpoſition; and will be 
ready to forgive all that is paſt, if you do not conti- 
nue to 1 erate them till forgiveneſs would look 
like weakneſs. Theſe people are not accuſtomed to 
ſacrifice their intereſt to ſentiments of revenge, and 
to burthen themſelves with uninhabited cities, and 
deſolate provinces : they will rather receive you into 
the arms of friendſhip. But if you reſiſt till they 
ſtorm the city, you muſt expett death from the point 
of the ſword ; particularly ſuch of you as 2 
ſumptuouſly rejett, to the laſt, mercy offered by the 
conqueror. You have nothing farther to expect with 
regard to your third wall, but that it will ſhare the 
fate of the other two, which are already deſtroyed. 
But ſuppoſing that your fortifications were abſolutcly 
impregnable, I have before mentioned what you 
know to be true, that famine would be your por- 
tion.” 

The people, far from being grateful for this friend] 
admonition of Joſephus, reviled him in the mo 
contemptuous manner from the walls, and accompa- 
nied their farcaſtic ſpeeches with darts and ſtones; fo 
that finding neither the diſtreſſes they had undergone, 
nor the advice he gave '} m had any effect, he had 
recourſe to the hiſtory ancient times, to enforce 
his documents; and now delivered himſelf to the 
following effect: | 

„ Ungrateful and unhappy peqple! How is it that 

ou can be ſo thoughtleſs as to forget your beſt 
1 and attack the Romans with common wea— 
pons; as if you could attribute to your own wiſdom 
and virtue the victories you have formerly obtained? 
Will you preſume to inſinuate that the Omnipotent 
Creator of heaven and earth ever denied his aſſiſtance 
to the Jews under all their . Will you ne- 
ver learn wiſdom? Reflect, but for a moment, on 
whence you came, your preſent ſituation, your pre- 
ſent condutt : and how the outrages you are now 
committing muſt incenſe your generous Protector. 
Reflett, I beſeech ou, on the glorious exploits of 
your truly venerable anceſtors; and the ſignal and 
2ſtoniſhing deliverances with which they were fa- 
voured by Heaven, through the ſacredneſs of this 
place. I am filled with horror to think of recounting 
the hiſtory of the manifeſtations of the divine favour 
10 a — ſo unworthy of it: but on this occaſion, 
2 


— — 
I ſhall repreſs the ſentiments that would otherwiſe 
reſtrain me, and endeavour to convince you that the 
conteſt in which you are now engaged, is rather 
againſt the power of God, than that of the Romans, 

* Sarah, the common mother of us all, was car. 
ried away by Pharaoh Necho, king of Egypt, who 
commanded a powerful army. Now, as Abraham 
our common father, and the buſband of Sarah, bad 
at that time three hundred and eighteen officers, whg 
were at the head of a prodigious number of troop- 
you would conceive that he ſhould have attempted 
to do himſelf juſtice by force of arms; inſtead of 
which he only intreated the divine aſſiſtance, by of. 
fering up his prayers towards this holy place, which 
you have polluted. The conſequence was, that the 

ing, on the ſecond night after Sarah had been taken 
away, ſent her back to her huſband, uncontaminated, 
In the mean time Pharaoh began to venerate a place 
which you have polluted with the blood of your 
countrymen : and being uneaſy in mind, he was ter. 
rified with viſions and dreams; till, at length, he re. 
tired into his own country: but not till he had grati. 
hed the inhabitants with large preſents of gold and 
ſilver, in teſtimony of his reſpett for a people ſo 
highly favoured by Heaven. 

In what language ſhall I deſcribe our anceſtorg 
travels into Egypt; their reſidence there, under a 
forcign tyranny, for four hundred years; and their 
patient ſubmiſſion and reſignation to the will of God, 
at a time when they were ſufficiently numerous and 

owerful to have forcibly obtained their own liberty? 
If 1 were to recite to you how the Egyptians were in- 
felted with ſerpents; how they were contaminated 
with all kinds of diſeaſes: if I were to ſpeak of the blaſt. 
ing the fruits of the earth; the corruption of the river 
Nile, and the ten plagues which ſucceeded each other, 
I ſhould relate only circumſtances that are generally 
known. Thoſe of our progenitors, whom God had 
predeſtined to ſucceed to the prieſthood, were con- 
dutted under the guidance of an eſpecial Providence, 
free from bloodſhed, and even from danger. 

In another inſtance ; when the Aſſyrians took away 
our holy ark by force, Paleſtine and Dagon, and the 
whole people concerned in this infamous tranſattion, 
had ample cauſe to repent of it; for they were ſeized 
with ſuch racking inward pains, that their bowels 
came out of their bodies: and the conſequence of 
this judgment was, that thoſe very perſons who had 
carried vur ark away, anxious to make ſome atone- 
ment for the guilt they had my etrated, brought it 
back again, accompanied by the found of muſical in- 
ſtruments. This was evidently the operation of Pro- 
vidence in favour of our Reben as a reward for 
their abſtaining from the common means of ſeekin 
redreſs, and relying abſolutely on the mercy an 
providence of God. 

I might now mention Sennacherib, king of Aſy- 
ria, and that immenſe army of his, compriſing the 


| whole ſtrength of Afia, with which he ſat down be- 


fore this place. It will not be ſaid that this army was 
deſtroyed by any human power: on the contrary, 


while the Hebrews were engaged in their devorionh 
| the 


Chap. X.] 


the angel of the Lord deſcended, and, in a ſingle 
nicht, confounded-that immenſe army; for, on the 
Moving morning, Sennacherib found ho lefs than 
one hundred and — 2 Se thouſand of his troops 
dead on the ſpot, and the remainder flying in terror 
from the Hebrews, who were unarmed, and did not 
entertain a thought of purſuit. | . 

It is no ſecret to you that our anceſtors were 
ſeventy. years under the Babyloniſh capuvity, with- 
out attempting to obtain their liberty; till Cyrus, in- 
ſpired by Heaven, permitted them to return to their 
own country; where they inſtantly offered up facri- 
fces to God, as to the great Author of their deli— 
verance. In a word, what great atchievement, with 
or without arms, have our anceſtors ever effected, 
but by the immediate aſſiſtance of God, when atiing 
in ſtrict obedience to his commands? When they 
remained at home, it often happened that victory 
vas obtained without fighting, as it was the ſupreme 
will of God that it ſhould ſo happen: while they 
were always unſucceſsful, when:they fought in a con- 
kdence of their own ſtrength. For inſtance; when 
the king of Babylon beſieged this city, our king, 
Zedekiah, in oppoſition to the advice of the pro- 
phet Jeremiah, would give him battle: the conle- 
quence of which was, that the whole army of Ze- 
dekiah was put to the rout, himſelf taken priſoner, 
and the city and temple deſtroyed, even in his own 
preſence. It is worthy your regard, to obſerve the 
difference between the moderate conduct of that. 
prince and people, and of yourſelves. The pro- 
phet aſſured them, that the diſpleaſure of God was 
the certain conſequence of their wickedneſs; and 
that the city — be taken from them by vio- 
lence, if they did not ſurrender: yet, notwithſtand- 
ing this melancholy warning, he was not in the leaſt 
= either by the prince or people. I would 
not advert to your preſent conduct within the walls 
of the city; which is, in fact, more atrocious than I 
can expreſs. It is ſufficient if I hint at the inhuma- 
nity with which I have been treated, both by you 
words and attions; and of what crime have I been 
guilty, except it be criminal to offer you good in- 
ſtruction and advice, and freely to recount your 
faults? But the mere recital of your daily practices 
is more than you have patience to bear. : 

* Somewhat ſimilar to the caſe above-mentioned, 
is that reſpecting Antiochus Epiphanes, when he lid 
liege to this city. Our anceſtors, who, by various 
methods, had incurred the diſpleaſure of the 1. 
mighty, urged the enemy to a battle, without waiting 
the direction and aſſiſtance of Almighty God. The 
conſequence was, that the city was taken and plunder- 
ed, and the ſanttuary was totally abandoned for the 
y”u of three years and. a halt. It was owing to 
t 


e incorrigible obſtinacy of our own people, that. 


the Romans were firſt irritated againſt them. To 

what are we to attribute our flavery, but to the ſedi- 

tous diſpoſition of our countrymen, who, dividing 

themſelves: into factions under Ariſtobulus and Hyr- 

canus, gave Pompey an opportunity of entering the 

os when he made ſlaves to the Romans ſuch Jews 
No 
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as were undeſerving of liberty. After a refftance: 
of three months they ſurrendered the place, though 
they were then better able to have defended-it than 
__u are at preſent, and had by no means fuch of- 
ences againlt the laws and hberties of their country 
to anlwer for as. you have. The fate of Antigonus,, 
the fon of Ariſtobulus, is known to us all. In his» 
reign, the fins of the Jewiſh people were viſited by 
another judicial captivity. You are not unacquaint- 
ed that Herod, aſſiſted by the Roman general Soſius, 


and at the head of a Roman army, laid ſiege to Je- 


ruſalem; when, aſter a refiſtance of ſix months, the 
udgment of Heaven puniſhed the fins of the inha- 
Itants, by a reduction of the city, which was en- 
tirely plundered by the conquerors. 

* I have ſaid ſufficient to make it evident that this 
mode of proceeding by arms and battie hath always 
been fatal to the Jews, and that inevitable ruin would 
be the conlequence of fuch a war. For my part, I 
hefitate not to declare, that they who are in poſſeſ- 
lion of this ſacred 1-7 9g ſhould rely implicitly on 
the diſpenſations of the Divine Providence, which 
will never fail thoſe who worſhip God in fncerity, 
and obey his righteous commands. For. your parts, 
your lives have been ſpent in a total oppoſition to 
his holy will, foraſmuch as you have done every 
thing that was forbidden, — left undone all that 
was commanded you. Thoſe whom you have 
known to have been deſtroyed by the avengi 
hand of juſtice, in the full career of their vice 
nels, have been, in many inſtances, lefs guilty than 
yourſelves! The fins of treachery, fraud, theft, and 
adultery, you have conſidered as venial offences; 
while you have prided yourſelves in oppreſſion, 
murder, and other crimes of the blackeſt dye, 
which ought never to be thought of. Lou have 
even made our holy temple the {ſcene of your horrid 
impieties; a place which the Romans themſelves ve- 
nerated, though their religion be ſo inconſiſtent 
with ours: this very temple, which even they have 
held in ſuch veneration, has beer blaſphemed and 
polluted by you, who were educated to worfhip 
therein. How then can you expett to receive aſſiſt- 
ance from that Divine Power whom you have deſied 
in ſo impious a manner? But admitting, for the ſake 
of argument, that you are righteous, humble, and 
juſt, and that your hands are as unpolluted as were 
thoſe of our king, when he. lifted them towards Heg- 
ven, to pray for aid againſt the Aflyrians, and the 
conſequence was the' —— of the enemy's ar- 
my on the following night; if you can prove that 
the Romans conduct themſelves as the Aflyrians 
did, you might expect that the yengeance of the Al- 
mighty would puniſh them in a fimilar way: but the 
calos are wide; different; for the Aflyrian, after 
having *— a ſum of money to ſpare the city, 
afterwards violated his oath, and cauſed the temple 
to be ſet on fire: whereas the. Romans demand no- 
thing more than an annual tribute; and of this they 
aſk not a greater ſum than has been paid them in 
former times. Let then this tribute paid, and 


temple : 


you = have nothing to apprehend for your city and 
| 8 
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temple: you will be ſecure in your perſons, your 
families, your liberty, your fortunes: the free ex. 
erciſe of your religion, and the full diſpenſation of 
2 laws, will be granted you. You ought to un- 
rſtand that tyrants and murderers, and men of 
juſtice and honour, will be treated according to 
their deſerts by the Almighty; and this will ſtrike 
ou forcibly, if you reflect that vengeance, in his 
and, is but the work of a moment. 

The above recital informs you how the Aſſy ri. 
ans were deſtroyed on the firſt night they ſat down 
before the city; and if the divine vengeance had 
determined that one party ſhould be chaſtiſed and 
the other protected, that vengeance would have fall- 
en on the Romans, as it did on the Aﬀyrians. This 
would have been evident when Jeruſalem was re- 
duced by Pompey; when Soſius made a ſimilar al 
fault; when Galilee was ravaged by Veſpaſian; and 
in this final attack made by Titus. But the ven- 
geance of Heaven did not purſue either Pompey or 
Soſius, for they were both ſucceſsful in their attempts 
on this place. With regard to Veſpaſian, the com- 
mand of the empire was the reward of the ſucceſs- 
ful war he made againſt us. What idea can you 
form of an affair which appears almoſt miraculous, 
and which has happened in favour of Titus? You 
know that Siloa, and the other fountains without the 
city, were ſo defective of water before the arrival of 
Titus, that it was ſcarcely to be purchaſed at any 
price: but ſince he came, the ſprings have ſupplied 
them ſo plentifully, that the Romans have not only 
ſufficient for their own immediate uſe and accommo- 

tion, but likewiſe for the uſe of cattle, and the wa- 
tering of the gardens. A ſimilar circumſtance hap- 
— when the king of Babylon, whom I have al- 
ready mentioned, advanced to Jeruſalem with his 
army, took poſſeſſion of the town and city, and 
burnt them both to the ground: and this portentous 
event preceded the ruin and conflagration. _ 

„ Now it is not withi' e ſcope of my imagina- 
tion to conceive that the ,cople of thoſe times were 
more abandoned than thoſe of the preſent ; but it 
appears as if God took part with the enemy, to the 
puniſhment of his own houſe and people. Let us 
zmagine the caſe of the maſter of a family, whoſe 
dependents are wicked and corrupt. If he bea man 
of ſtrict honour and character, he will abandon 
them, diſdaining a cohabitation with +70 of their 
infamous charatter. Is it then poſhble pou ſhould 
think that God will abet your abominable proceed- 
ings? A God of infinite diſcernment, who is ac- 
quainted with all the ſentiments of your minds, and 
knows all your thoughts in the very moment you 
conceive them? But the fatt is, that you have no 
reſerves, no ſecrets; but even your enemies are the 
confidents of all your tranſattions. You ſeem to 
endeavour at a rivalſhip in the proſtitution of your 
behaviour, and pride yourſelves in a diſplay of your 
enormities. ; | | 

&« You know that God is merciful to all ſuch as ac- 
knowledge and truly repent of their crimes; and 
——— you mult purſue, if you expett to receive 


A 


favour from Heaven. Wherefore I beſeech you tg 
abandon your arms, and repent of the calamitieg 
your country has derived from your condutt. Look 
around you with attention: conſider the elegance of 
this ſituation, the magnificence of the city, and the 
dignity of the temple which you are labouring tg 
bring to ruin. Reflect on the immenſe treaſure 
which it contains, and which conſiſts of offering, 
from all parts. Is it poſſible that any of you can pa. 
tiently {ubmit that theſe valuable effects ſhould be 
plundered and burnt; or that you would wiſh to ſee 
thoſe things deſtroyed which are better worth pre. 
ſerving than all others in the world? You would be 
influenced by theſe conſiderations, if your hearts 
were not leſs penetrable than a ſtone. But if no. 
thing clic will have weight with you, conſider the mi. 
ſerable ſituation of your parents, your wives, your 
children, and of all thoſe who depend on you, to 
whom the famine or the {word threaten equal deſtruc- 
tion, even in the moment I am thus appealing to 
you. It is poſſible it may be urged that as I have a 
wite, a mother, and a family (heretofore of ſome 
conſideration), whole fate will be involved in the 
common danger, I have given this advice on their 
account, and with a view to my own intereſt: but 1 
hereby pledge myſelf, that if the ſurrendering their 
lives, or my own, or the lives of all of us, will con- 
tribute to the common fafety, the ſacrifice ſhall 
chearfully be made, on the ſingle condition that you 
will act with more wiſdom and integrity when our 
lives have paid the forfeit.” 

Joſephus wept abundantly at the recital rA.  j, 
of his own ſpeech; but it appeared to fephus's 
make no impreſſion on the oppoſing fac- ſpeech. 
tion, who did not think that — could, with ſaſety, 
agree to the terms offered by the Romans, even if 
they had been diſpoſed fo to have done. But of the 
common people, many were ſo impreſſed with what 
had been ſaid, that they began to conſider on the 
moſt effettual means of conlulting their ſafety b 
flight: and for this purpoſe they ed all their mo 
valuable effects, though at prices greatly inferior to 
their real worth; and ſwallowed the gold they re- 
ceived as the purchaſe money, left they ſhould be 
ſtripped of it in their journey. Thus provided, 
they repaired to the Romans, where they were ſup- 
plied with what they wanted. In the interim, Titus 
permitted the deſerters to enjoy their full liberty; 
which was an encouragement to others to deſert. as 
they avoided the misfortunes of thoſe in the city, 
without being ſubjected to the enemy. However, 
Simon and John, and their adherents, placed guards 
at all the outlets, and were not leſs afſiduous to 
keep the citizens from departing, than the Romans 
from making an entrance. The leaſt cauſe of ful. 
picion was ſufficient to deprive a man of his life; or 
even a pretence on which to found a ſuſpicion, had 
the ſame effect. Perſons in affluent circumſtances 
were certain to be ſufferers: thoſe who had an 
thing to loſe were aſſuredly ſuſpetted, and that jul. 
picion ended in their final deſtruttion. 1 
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Miſeries and The fattion now grew more tumultu- 
elles ot OUs, and the famine daily increaſed. 
the Jews: When corn was no longer ollered to ſale, 
they broke open houſes in ſearch of it; and, if none 
vas diſcovered, the owners were tortured, to make 
them declare where the ir ſtores were depoſited: and 
if it was diſcovered, they were ſeverely puniſhed for 


concealing it. The very appearance of the wretch- - 


ed was conſtrued into the effect of guilt. If they 
ſeemed to be in health, it was inferred that they had 
a ſecret ſupply of proviſions. Thoſe who were in a 
low habit of body were immediately killed: though 
it appeared to be a work of ſupererogation to de- 
troy thoſe who were already periſhing for want of 
the common neceflaries of life. At length, ſuch 
was the diſtreſs, that people in tolerable circum- 
ances diſpoſed of their whole effects for a buſhel of 
wheat, and the poorer people for an equal quantity 
of barley. The purchaſes being made, they ſe— 
cluded - HIP 5 oof from all obſervation, when ſome 
of them began to eat the corn before it was ground, 
while others waited till it was baked, according to 
the different degrees of their hunger. The cere- 
mony of ſetting out a table was totally diſpenſed 
with, and happy was he who could ſnatch a morſel 
of meat, half raw, half roalted, from the fire. The 
calamity above-mentioned afforded a fight truly 
melancholy. The molt powerful fared the beſt, 
while the weaker had only to lament their misfor- 
tunes. 
38 Starving is certainly the moſt deplora- 
ended with ble kind ot death, as it deprives people 
nemet Of the common emotions of humanity. 
ſequences. The wife ſeized the meat from the mouth 
of the huſband; the child from that of 
the parent, and even the mother from that of the in- 
fant which lay periſhing in her arms; thus deprivin 
it of the laſt ſuſtenance in the moment of the utmo 
neceſſity : yet theſe horrid robberies were not ſo pri- 
vately committed, but that others robbed them of 
what they had pilfered from their friends. When- 
ever the inhabitants ſaw a houſe ſhut up, they con- 
cluded that the people in it had ſomething to eat; 
wherefore, breaking it open, they ſeized the meat, 
even from the mouths of the perſons who were ſwal- 
lowing it. Neither age nor ſex was ſpared: the old 
men, who endeavoured to defend the proviſion they 
pollefied, were violently beaten; while the women, 
who ſought to conceal any thing, were dragged by 
their hair, Even children at the breaſt eſcaped not 
the general fury: ſo that the ſame treatment attend 
ed infancy and old age. 
Among the free-booters, who were con- 
tinually in ſearch of prey, nothing was 
mam | ang deemed a more atrocious offence than for 
ſallers. the unhappy man who was purſued to 
outrun him that followed, and eat his 
bread before he was robbed of it. No kind of cru- 
elty was omitted in the ſearch for food: perſons 
were tormented in the moſt exquiſite manner, and 
in thoſe parts the moſt ſenſible of pain, Sharp 


Cruel treat- 
ment of the 
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ſticks were thruſt up their bodies, and they were 


other iſe fo ſeverely treated that the recital would 


give horror; and all this, perhaps, in order to dif- 
cover a handful of flour, or a loaf of bread, which 
had been concealed. Theſe crimes, however, were 
greatly aggravated by the conſideration that thoſe 
who executed the tyranny had not the plea of una- 
voidable neceſſity to urge in their behalf. In fact, 
it was the mere effect of barbarity, when they were 
provided with fix days proviſion in advance. Some 
unhappy creatures, who had evaded the vigilance 
of the guards, and flipped out of the town by night, 
in order to gather fallad and herbs, were unfortu- 
nate enough to fall into their hands at a time when 
they thought themſelves leaſt in danger; and having 
been ſtripped of all they had procured, at the ha- 
zard of their lives, were happy to receive a ſmall 
part of their own property, in conſequence of their 
earneſt prayers and intreaties. 

Such was the treatment that the com- Tyranny of 
mon people received from the ſoldiers: the ufwpers 
but perſons of a ſuperior degree were car- „ sether 
ried before the uſurpers, who diretted that ſome of 
them ſhould be put to death, on a charge of trea- 
ſon; falſe witneſſes being continually produced, to 
ſwear that they had an intention of betraying the 
city tothe Romans; and one of the conſtant charges 
againſt them was, that they were diſpoſed to have 
combined with the enemy. Thoſe who had been 
plundered by Simon were carried to John, and the 
priſoners brought to John were tranſmitted to Si- 


mon, as if they had mutually agreed to triumph im 


the diſtreſſes of their fellow-creatures. In a word, 
though Simon and John conteſted for the ſuperiori- 
ty, they appeared to entertain ſimilar ſentiments with 
reſpett to the practices of uſurpation and the arts of 


tyranny. They were partners in robbery; and he 


was accounted the greateſt villain who cheated his 
accomplice of that part of the booty which each 
deemed to be equally his property. 

To recite the 1 ! hiſtory of their ini- Seine de- 
uities would be an endleſs taſk: but to pravity of the 
um up all in a few words, I am fully vagaboad 
convinced that ſo barbarous a people, * 
or ſo miſerable a city, never before exiſted in the 

world. Theſe wretches, as a fort of apology for 
their inhumanity to ſtrangers, calumniated the whole 
Hebrew people, and acknowledged themſelves to 
be, what they were in fact, an affociation of lawleſs 
vagabonds, and abandoned ſlaves. In truth, the 

were the occaſion that the city was laid in aſhes, an 

that the temple was burnt; for their precipitancy 


gave riſe to theſe horrid facts, againſt the inclination 


of Titus, who was compelled to the violent proce- 
dure. While the upper town was burning, the Ro- 
mans gave many proofs of their benevolent feel- 
ings, as will appear in the ſequel; but the Jews nei- 


ther heaved a ſigh, nor ſhed a tear on the occaſion. 


But of this I ſhall hereafter treat more at large, and 
make proper remarks on the event. 


CHAP. 
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- Jews, thro? 
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the fact came to be known: though there were 3 


. 


Many of the FEWS tortured and crucified, Four ca- 


pita Works raiſed by the ROMANS. The Bul- 

warts burnt by the EUS. A gallont Afton per- 
formed by three of them. The; ROMANS driven 

rom their Works. 


the ROMANS and JEWS. 
Miſerable ſi- EI plied his operations with in- 


tuation of the ceſſant aſſiduity, in the courſe of 
which he loſt many men from the walls. 
The Jews had' a prattice of quitting the 
city during the night, in fearch of the neceſſaries of 
life; and in theſe excurſions they were often attend- 
ed by ſoldiers, who could not obtain within the city 
ſufficient to ſatisfy the demands of nature. The 

eople who thus went out were chiefly very poor ; 
bat they were afraid to deſert abſolutely, leſt their 
wives and children, whom they left behind, ſhould 
be murdered: nor did they dare to take their fami- 
lies with them, from the apprehenſion of diſcovery, 


h 7 : 
— . — to Titus, he ſent a party of his cavalry 


tamine. 


the ci in to wait for the Jews in the valleys; and 
fearchot too, theſe latter, being reduced to deſpair 
the enemy, through hunger, fell into the ſnare laid 


and erueihel, hy the enemy. When they found their 
uin terrorem, 


unfortunate ſituation, they were com- 
pelled to fight, in the dread of a puniſhment even 
worſe than death in battle: and, in fact, it was now 
too late for them to think | of demanding quarter. 
In a word, the Jews were ſubdued; and having firſt 
been put to a variety of tortures, were crucihed in 
ſight of their brethren who were beſieged. The ex- 
ertion of this rigour was diſagreeable to Titus, but 
he could not ſpare men enough from their militar 

duty to attend them as ners, nor did he think it 


prudent to give liberty to uch a number. Excluſive 
of theſe conſiderations, he hoped that the terrible 


example might tend to influence thoſe within the 
city to avoid a ſimilar fate. The unhappy perſons 
above-mentioned were all crucihed, but in a variety 
of forms, expreſſive of the hatred, contempt, or 
rage of the enemy: but the number of miſerable 
wretches was ſo great, that croſſes were wanted, and 
Titus's feve- EVEN room for executing them. Yet this 


riy has a con- horrid ſpectacle was ſo far from having its 


\trary effect. proper influence on the faction, that it 
wrought an effect directly contrary to what was in- 
tended; for the friends and relations of the fugi- 


tives, and all thoſe who ſeemed inclined to liſten to 


terms of accommodation, were compelled to come 
down to the walls, and obſerve what was to be ex- 


' pefted by thoſe who deſerted to the Romans: and on 


this occaſion it was infiſted that the ſufferers were 
not priſoners of war, but deſerters who had made 
their ſubmiſſion, and implored mercy. By this con- 
trivance many were prevented from going off, till 


Book vl. 


An obſtrnate Encounter between 
| 


Thele circumſtances being well known, 


—— _— 


number who eſcaped to the enemy, in the 
dread of denk ſtarved, which they conſidere 
more deplorable death than that of crucifixion. 

Hereupon Titus gave orders that ſeve- 
ral of the priſoners ſhould have their 
hands cut off; 
ſent them to John and Simon, fo that it paving thei 
was not poſlible they ſhould be miſtaken «it age, 
for deſerters: and by theſe people he ſent treat, = 
his advice that an end might be put to ge, writ 
the war, before he ſhould be abſolutely 
compelled to deſtroy the city; intimating that the 
Jews, on a proper ſubmiſſion, had yet an opporty. 
nity of preſerving their lives, their country, and 
their temple. In the mean time, however, Titus 
did not negle@ to forward his works, encoura Ing 
thoſe who labourcd on them to be indefatigable; 
having determined that his. preparations ſhould he 
followed by convincing proofs that what was not to 
be effected by the laws of reaſon ſhould yield to 
thoſe of force. | 

In the interim, the Jews on the walls o, 

. . nate fer. 
vented their execrations, curſing both fereracce 1n4 
Veſpaſian and Titus; declaring that t invetives of 
held their liberties more ſacred than their * . 
lives; that they were above the fear of death; and 
that if they could be happy enough to torment the 
Romans, they deſpiſed al conſequences to them- 
ſelves or their country, though Titus had afleried 
that both were on the point of deſtruction. With 
regard to their temple, they ſaid the univerſe was by 
far the more magnificent edifice: or, at any rate, 
they entertained no doubt but that the Almighty 
would protect his own houſe: that they Jopendel on 
him for protection, nor feared the threats of the 
Romans, which God would never permit to be car— 
ried into execution. This was the ſubſtance of what 
the Jews ſaid on the occaſion. 

By this time Antiochus Epiphanes was 
arrived, having -under his command a ——_ 
body of armed troops, among whom was fites wits 
one particular company of young men, reiviorce- 
nearly of an age, ns were accoutered, ** 
and had been trained after the Macedonian faſhion, 
from whence they obtained the name of Maccyoni- 
ans; though their birth gave them no claim to that 
name, nor did their charatters correſpond therewith, 
There never was a prince who had bcen ſo fortunate 
and ſucceſsful in the former part of his life as the 
king of Comagena: but fortune forſaking him in 
the decline of life, he furniſhed a proof of the truth 
of the ancient obſervation, that * No man is to be 


declared happy till his death.” This king had a ſon 


mere 
- as a 
He ſend; ſome 


, þ Ar. pr i ſaue ta bac 
and in this condition he t© the — 


diſtinguiſhed by great perſonal ſtrength, a ſpirit un- 


commonly enterpriſing, and a degree of courage 
that approached to railnefa. On a particular day 
this ſon obſerved that it was amazing the Romans 
ſhould thus loſe their time before the walls, and not 
vigorouſly aſſault the place. To this Titus, in a 


ſmiling manner, replied, that the way was open to 


2 thoſe 


— 2 
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133 thoſe who were diſpoſed to make the at- 


heatackand tack, He had no ſooner ſpoken theſe 
wege words than Antiochus advanced with his 
no cu 


Macedonians, and in the courſe of the 
. aſlault gave equal proof of his courage 
and military {kill ; while his followers, who had here- 
tofore boaſted what wonders they would perform, 
thought it inconſiſtent with their honour to retreat, 
and, in conleQuence, moſt of them were either 
killed or wounded ; the latter being brought off by 
heir companions, who were obliged to abandon the 
attempt; and were hereby taught that Macedonian 
courage muſt be ſeconded by the good fortune of 
Alexander to enſure ſucceſs. 

.. . The Romansbegantheirplatforms here- 
Deſcription 0 e a he 
be Ronan tofore mentioned on the twelfth day of the 
labor, r month Artemiſius, and after ſeventeen 
— days inceflant labour, completed them on 
the twenty-ninth. There were four of theſe plat- 
forms, and they were works of a very capital nature. 
One of them, which was near the fortreſs of Anto- 
nia, was conſtructed by the fifth legion, oppoſite the 
middle of the Struthian Pool : the well legion 
threw up another, at the diſtance of twenty cubits 
from the former: oppoſite to the pool named Amyg- 
dalon, another work was thrown up by the tenth le- 
gion, which was more numerous than the other le- 
gions: and a fourth mount was erected by the fit- 
tenth legion, at a ſmall diſtance from the monument 
erected to the memory of John, the high-prieſt. 
As ſoon as the works above-mentioned 


A method . . . 

cntrived by were completed, John gave directions for 
Le, for de- digging a mine under that facing Anto- 
den unk nia, aud that a number of props ſhould 


wich proves ſupport the earth from falling. This being 
fucceſsſul. done, the wood-work was covered with a 
bituminous inflammable matter; after which John 
ordered that the pillars ſhould be fired; and the props 
being deſtroyed, the whole fortification fell to the 
ground, with a hideous craſh. At firſt no fire ap- 
peared; only duſt and ſmoke, till at length the 
llames burſt forth to view. The Romans were aſto- 
niſhed at the ſight, and perfectly diſtratted to think 
that their views were thus defeated, in the moment 
that they thought themſelves certain of ſucceſs. As 
their ramparts were deſtroyed, they conceived it 
would be fruitleſs to attempt to quench the fire. 

Other engines Two days after this circumſtance Simon 
alſo conſumed and his aſſociates made an attempt on the 
by them. other two mounts, where the Romans had 
by this time planted their battering-rams, and began 
their operations. Jephthæus, a Galilæan, of the 
city of Gaſis, Megaſſarus, a domeſtic of queen Ma- 
namne, and Agiras (otherwiſe the lame), the ſon of 
Nabatæus of Adiabena, greatly diſtinguſhed them- 
lelves on this occaſion. They ran with torches in 
their hands, and, forcing their way through the troops 
of the enemy with as much unconcern as if there 
had been no oppoſition, they ſet fire to the works; 
and though they were oppoſed by darts and arrows, 
they reſolutely perſevered in their intention till the 
_ ereflion was in a flame. Theſe three men were 

0. 27. | 


IS 


Jews, that this additional aid gave them 


of which I am relating the particulars. 

When the flames began to aſcend, the agoritiing 
Romans ſent a body of troops to the re- intrepidity of 
lief of their brother ſoldiers; but, in the n Jens Vs 
mean time, the Jews violently aſſailed Ramm 15 


eſteemed among the braveſt that took part in the war 


Romans to re» 
them with ſhot from the walls, and, in west. 
total diſregard of their own ſafety, made a vigorous 
attack on thoſe who were endeavouring to ſtop the 
progreſs of the fire. The Romans uſed every effort 
in their power to fave the battering-rams, the covers 
of which were by this time conſumed; while the 
Jews advanced even into the flames to prevent them; 
nor would they let go their hold, though the iron 
work was then of a burning heat. There was now no 
poſſibility of preventing the fire paſſing to the ram- 
parts; and when the Romans found that they were 
encompaſſed with flames, and that no hope remained 
of ſaving their works from deſtruction, they retreated 
to their camp. 

Such numbers from without the city 


. 3 Obſtinate en- 
now came in as reinforcements to the 


counter be- 
tween the Ro- 
mans and 


ſuch freſh ſpirits and courage, that, fluſhed jens. 

with the hope*of conqueſt, they advan- 

ced even to the camp, and made an attack on the 
guards. The office of the Roman guards, according 
to the ſtrictneſs of their diſcipline, was to perform 
their duty alternately, relieving each other; and the 
man who quitted his ftation, under any pretence 
whatever, was certain of ſuffering death without 
mercy. Thus aſſured, from the very nature of their 
ſtation, that they muſt ſuffer the infamous death of 
deſerters, if they did not fall like men of honour, 
they made fo reſolute an oppoſition, that ſome of 
thoſe who had fled thought themſelves under a ne- 
ceſſity of returning; when they made ſuch reſiſtance 
by means of their engines, that the excurſions of the 
Jews from the tity were ſtopped. Theſe Jews had 
{allied forth with the utmoſt fury, unprovided even 
with weapons for their defence, attacking all they 
met with, without diſtinttion, raſhly ruſhing among 
among their enemies, and throwing themſelves on 
the points of their pikes. In a word, the advantages 
the Jews at any time gained over the Romans were 
leſs acquired by real courage than raſh precipitancy : 
while the Romans, little afraid of any eſſential in- 


violent impetuoſity of their opponents. 
When Titus returned from Antonia, 
where he had been to fix on a yore ſpot 
for carrying on the ſiege, he ſeverely re- ops. a 
rimanded his troops for permitting them- cat danger. 
elves to be attacked in their own works, 
when they had poſſefſed themſelves of thoſe of the 
enemy, and yielding to be befieged by thoſe who 
could be conſidered as no other than priſoners. Af. 
ter this Titus made a ſelettion of ſome of his beſt 
troops, and ſurrounding the Jews, charged them in 
the flank ; while, they on the other hand, ſuſtained 
the charge with aſtoniſhing reſolution. When the 
* there was ſuch a horrid noiſe, 
u 


Titus r i. - 
mands No 
troops, and is 


As 


Jury the Jews could do them, often yielded to the 
e 


* 
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Jews ſhould, by ſtea 
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duſt flew in ſuch clouds, that it was impoſſible to ſee 


or hear any thing diſtinctly ; nor could friends be dil- 
tinguiſhed from foes. This obſtinate reſiſtance of 
the Jews aroſe more from deſpair than from any great 
idea they had of their own power. On the contrary, 
the Romans were ſo enraged, partly from a ſenſe of 
military honour, and partly from a concern for the 


ſafety of their general, who was in imminent danger, 


that if the Jews had not retreated to the city in the 
very moment that they did, every one of them would 
have been utterly deſtroyed. Still, however, the 
Romans were hurt at the reflection of having loſt 
their bulwarks; and that what they had been ſo long 
in erecting ſhould be demoliſhed almoſt in an hour. 
In conſequence of this — the Romans 
began to deſpair of accompliſhing their deſign. 


r. XI. 


A Council of Officers ſummoned by TITUS, in which 
ſome adviſe a general Aſſault, others the Reparation 
of the Ramparts, and a third the preventing of Pro- 
viſions being conveyed into the City, Orders given by 
TITUS that a Wall ſhould be built round the City. 


Titus calls a URING this ſituation of affairs Titus 
council of war iſſued orders that his principal offi- 
cers ſhould be ſummoned to a council, to adviſe with 
him how to att in the emergency. Some of the moſt 
violent among them recommended an immediate at- 
tack with the whole army, and coming to a general 
battle, alledging that nothing had yet been done but 
by way of ſkirmiſh : but if once a vigorous aſſault 
was made, the darts and arrows alone would inſure 
victory over the Jews. Thoſe of more reflettion 
gave their voices for the re-edification of the ram- 

arts; while a third party were totally againſt the 

aving any fortification . ut adviſed that care might 
be taken that no proviſ: ſhould be carried into the 
city: truſting that famine would effectually do the 
buſineſs, and that victory might be obtained without 
a blow being ſtruck: 4 that perſons driven 
to deſpair would hold their reſolution even to death. 
Reſulto'thir Though Titus did not think it perſetily 
conſultations. Honourable to lie inactive at the head of 
ſo large an army, yet he was not difpoſed to attack a 
people, who ſought their own deſtruction with ſuch 
determined reſolution. The want of materials ren- 
dered it impratticable that he ſhould erett new ram- 

arts; and with regard to the preventing proviſions 
95 rk carried into the city, he thought it would 
be owl impoſſible, on account of the extent of 
the place, and the number of avenues. He con- 


ſidered that if the common roads were to be all 


blocked up, yet the Jews, who were acquainted with 
all the ſecret paſles in the neighbourhood, would, 
when driven to abſolute neceſſity, find out ſome ſe- 
cret places of conveyance. He refleded that if the 

ſth, convey any relief into the 


city, it would tend only to protrat the ſiege, and 
delay thereby occaſioned would leſſen the 1 


the victory. ; : 
Titus directed his officers immediately 


— 
— 


wall js or. 


to begin the erection of the wall, and let 21 to be 
the whole army take a ſhare in the buſi- bai ry 
neſs, aſſigning to each party its proper . 
ſtation. Theſe orders were no ſooner iſſued than 
every ſoldier was animated with a wiſh to exceed hi; 
fellows in this work. The ground was meaſured ow, 
the legions were divided, and every man was emuloy; 


who ſhould moſt effettually diſtinguiſh himſelf. The 


common ſoldiers „ the example of the ſerjcants; 


the ſerjeants that o 


the captains ; the captains that 


of the tribunes; and the tribunes that of their ſupe. 
rior officers ; the whole being under the direction of 
Titus, whoſe zeal for the diſpatch of this buſineſs was 
ſuch, that he was continually taking his rounds to ſu. 


perintend the whole procceding. 


This wall commenced at a place named cut u. 
the Camp of the Aſſyrians, where Titus &@ireftioactit 
himſelf held his head quarters. Hence it was conti. 
nued to the Lower Cænopolis; carried forward by 
the way of Cedron to Mount Olivet, which was in. 
cloſed to the ſouth as far as the rock Periſtereon, and 
this inclolure comprehended an adjacent hill which 
commands the Vale of Siloah. From this place it in- 
clined ſomewhat to the weſt, and was carried on to 
the Valley of the Fountain. Its next direction was to 
the ſepulchre of Ananus, the high-prieſt : after this 
it incloſed the mountain on which Pompey had here- 


tofore encamped. It then turned to the north, 


and 


was extended to a village named Frebinthonicus. It 
included the ſepulchre of Herod on the eaſt fide; 
and ſoon afterwards was joined to that part of the 
wall where the building originally commenced. 
Nine and thirty furlongs was the whole ,.....;, 
extent of this wall, and thirteen forts were wall, which s 
erected on the outſide of it, ten furlongs complecdin 
being the compals of each fort. It is e 4. 
ſomewhat extraordinary, but no leſs ſo than true, 
that this amazing work was completed in three days, 
though an equal number of months might have becn 
ſuppoſed a reaſonable time for it. As ſoon as it 
was hmiſhed, garriſons were placed in all the forts, 
who did duty under arms every night. On each night, 
likewiſe, Titus went the firſt round in perſon, Tibe- 
rius Alexander the ſecond, and the officers who com- 
manded the Jegions the third. Some perſons were 
conitantly on guard in the forts during the whole 
night: but ſome of the ſoldiers were allowed to reſt, 
alternately with others who were appointed to watch. 


—— 
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Account of tbe excęſſive Diſtreſs occafiongd by Famine. 
Some of the ROMANS make an oftentatious Shew of 
their Abundance, in order to mortify the FEWS. 

- Four 
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Four Ramparts, of greater Magnitude than the for- 
mer, erecled at the Fortreſs ANTONIA. 


HE above-mentioned incloſure of the 


ait. ven 
— Jews within the town reduced them 
ality end to the laſt degree of deſpair; for by this 
meme time the famine had increaſed t ſuch a 


height, that whole families fell a ſacrifice to 
its rage. The dead bodies of women and children 
vere ſcen in every houſe : the old men were found 
dead in all the narrow lanes of the city, while the 
younger men, who were yet able to walk, appeared 
like ghoſts parading the ſtreets. It hecame impoſſible 
to commit the bodies of the dead to the ground. 
Many of the living were unable to perform this cha- 
riuble office; while others were unwilling to under- 
take it; partly r by the numbers of the 
deceaſed, and partly by the reflection that themſelves 
could not ſurvive any conſiderable time. Numbers of 
them expired even while they were burying their fel- 
low-citizens ; and ſome, prompted by deſpair, ſought 
their own graves, and interred themſelves, that they 
might be certain of a place of repoſe. Yet miſerably 
diſtreſsful as the preſent ſituation of theſe wretched 
people was, not a ſingle complaint or lamentation 


was heard: for the pangs of exceſſive hunger ab- 


ſorbed every other paſſion. They who laſt expired 
beheld thoſe who had gone before them, with un- 
weeping eyes, and looks marked with the near ap- 
proach of death. The moſt profound ſilence reigned 
through every part of the city; and during the courſe 
of the night, . of dead bodies were frequently 
piled on each other. Yet a more melancholy part of 
the tory (if more melancholy can be) ſtill remains 
untold. This aroſe from the brutal inſolence of a 
number of abandoned thieves, who broke into the 
houſes, that at this time 8 like charnel-houſes, 
and having ſtripped the bodies of the dead, they de- 
rided their ſituation: excluſive of which they ran 
their ſwords into the bodies of perſons who lay half 
expiring. When any deſpairing wretch called for 
ſome friendly hand to diſpatch him by a ſword, that 
he might no longer endure the miſeries of famine, 
this earneſt requeſt was conltantly refuſed with the 
moſt unfeeling barbarity. When any of the unfor- 
tunate reached the moment of death, they turned 
their faces to the temple, and thus cloſed their eyes; 
lamenting at the ſame time, that the vile incendiaries 
who had profaned the holy place, ſhould be yet left 
among the living. When the offenſive ſmells ariſing 
[rom the corruption of the dead bodies became in- 
ſupportable, an order was given that all of them 
thould be buried at the public expence : the aban- 
doned incendiaries threw them from the walls into 
the vallies: a ſight that occaſioned ſo much horror 
to Titus, that while he was going his rounds, and 
found the ditches infected with dead bodies, and peſ- 
tilential vapours ariſing from them, he extended his 
hands towards heaven, and made a ſolemn appeal to 
God, that theſe misfortunes aroſe not from any 
orders that he had given, At the period of which I 
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tures of deſpair; while, on the contrary, 


am writing, this was the unfortunate ſituation of the 
city. ' 
The inſurgents were now ſo pent u 
within the walls, that they found it impol- 
ſible for any of them to quit the place. 
In the mean time they endured all the 
pangs of famine, aggravated by the tor- 


The Romans 
make an of- 
tentatious dif. 
play of their 
pleaty, by way 
of mortifyi 
inſult to the 
the Romans lived at their eaſe, and paſſed [ets 
their time very agreeably, being amply 

ſupplied with the neceſſaries of life from Syria, and 
the adjacent provinces. Encouraged by their better 
fortune, many of the Romans advanced to the walls, 
and made an oſtentatious diſplay of their proviſions, 
with a view to reflect on the neceſſities of thoſe who 
were in circumſtances of diſtreſs. All this appeared to 
have no effect on the unfeeling minds of the ſeditious 
multitude : whereupon Titus, in mere compaſſion 
to the reſidue of an unhappy people, determined im- 
mediately on the erettion of new works, and reſolved 
that no time ſhould be loſt in their completion. One 
conſiderable difficulty, indeed, now occurred, which 
was the providing the proper materials for carrying 
theſe works into execution; for all the wood in the 
neighbourhood of the city had been cut down for 
the erettion of the former works: wherefore they 
were under a neceſſity of fetching all the timber for 
this ſecond ſupply from a place at the diſtance of 
ninety furlongs : and herewith four ram- 


- Four 1 
parts, of greater magnitude than the for- rampurts 
mer, were erected at the fortreſs Antonia. 2 

n la. 


Titus carried on this buſineſs with great 
aſliduity, and the beſieged being now at his mercy, he 
lainly hinted to them that he knew their ſituation. 
Still, however, they ſhewed no concern for what had 
happened: they ſeemed to have no regard for them- 
ſelves or each other. Thoſe who were decaying with 
ſickneſs they confined in priſons, and tore the dead 
in pieces, as dogs would have done. | 


CAP. AST: 


SIMON cauſes MATTHIAS to be firſt tortured, and 
then murdered. ANANIAS and others put to 
Death. FOSEPHUS wounded by a Stone, but re- 
covers. The JEWS ſwallow their Gold. Horrid 
Butchery of Two Thouſand to obtain it; and TITUY's 
Reſentment of that Brutality. 


HE ungrateful return which Matthias 
received from Simon, for procuring 

him to be admitted into the city, was, 
that he firſt cauſed him to be tortured, 
and then put to death. The ſtory of this 
event is as follows: Matthias was the ſon of a prieſt 
named Boethus, whom the people held in as high 
eſteem as, any man of his function. The Zealots 
having treated the Jews 3 unwarrantable ſe- 
verity, and John having joined the former, _ 
ia 


Matthias 
cruelly treated 
and at length 
murdered ay 
Simon. 
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thias recommended that Simon might be called in to 
their aſſiſtance; but took no previous precaution, 
nor made any condition with regard to his condutt. 
Such, however, was the ingratitude of Simon, that 
as ſoon as he had become maſter of the city, he 
treated Matthias as one of his worſt enemies, and the 
advice the latter had given for opening the ports was 
attributed to mere thoughtleſeneſs and ſimplicity. 
On this ridiculous pretence he was brought to a trial, 
and charged with holding a correſpondence with the 
Romans; and, without any kind of proof, ſentence 
of dcath was paſled on Matthias and three of his 
ſons : but without permitting them to urge a ſingle 
argument in their defence: but a fourth ſon had 
made his eſcape to the Romans, The 
venerable old man made it his earneſt 
requeſt, and the only favour he aſked, in 
return for his admitting Simon into the 
town, that he himſelf might firſt ſuffer: but even 
this poor favour was denied by Simon, who gave 
orders that Matthias ſhould be executed the laſt, 
with the cruel reſolution of prolonging the term of 
his ſufferings. The iſſue of this horrid affair was, 
that the good old Matthias was put to death on the 
bodies of his ſons, and within view of the Romans, 
agreeable to an order which Simon gave to Ananus 

the ſon of Bamadus ; which Ananus was diſtinguiſhed 
from all the dependents of Simon, by the extreme 
cruelty of his diſpoſition. Simon, however, was not 
contented with the ſimple execution of this barba- 
rous ſentence; but in the moment that Ananus was 
preparing to give the fatal ſtroke, he ſaid to Mat- 
thias, with an air of the moſt inſolent deriſion;“ You 
had intended to have deſerted to the Romans : let 
them now afford you aſſiſtance, if it be in their 
power.” When the execution was over, the barba- 
rity was Carried {till farther; for Simon gave expreſs 
orders that the bodies ſhould be denied the rites 
of ſepulture. 


Ananias, ard 
ſeveral others 
put to death. 


Shackiag in- 
ſtance of Si- 
mon's bar ba- 
rity. 


About this time the following perſons 
were likewi! it to death: Anamias, the 
prieſt, the ſon of Maſbalus, deſcended of 
a noble family : Ariſteus, a native of Emmaus, and 
fifteen others of the principal people in the city. 
The father of Joſephus was apprehended and com- 
mitted to priſon, and a proclamation was iſſued that 
no man ſhould go near him, on pain of incurrin 
the penalties of treaſon. It was likewiſe declared, 
that thoſe who expreſſed any ſentiments of pity for 
= * ufferers ſhould be puniſhed with 
eath. 
Judasconcers Not long after theſe events, Judas, who 
the deſtructi- commanded one of the turrets (and was 
on of Simon. ſon of Judas, one of Simon's officers), 
being concerned in a high degree for the ſufferings 
of the people, and being willing alſo to conſult his 
own ſafety, ſummoned ten of thoſe friends in whom 
he could implicitly confide, whom he addreſſed in 
the following manner: ** Is it not unreaſonable that 
we ſhould longer bend beneath the yoke of tyranny? 
What expeQtation have we of ſafety while jn x A 
ſervice of io barbarous and treacherous a maſter ? 
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[Book VI. 


We have already the famine and {word to contend 
with, and the enemy is almoſt within qur walls. Si. 
mon is certainly the moſt ungrateful of any man 
exiſting : he lives in perpetual fear of the puniſh. 
ment he deſerves. On the contrary, the faith and 
honour of the Romans is not to be doubted. Where. 
fore the moſt prudent meaſure we can take will he tg 
ſurrender our walls, thereby conſulting our own ſe. 
curity equally with that of our country. With re. 
gard to Simon, he can have nothing to complain of 
only that his ſufferings will be in ſome degree acce. 
lerated.” 

Judas and his ten aſſociates having 
come to a reſolution in what manner they 
would att, he ſent the reſt of his people 
different ways, in order to keep his inten- 
tions ſecret ; and, about the third hour of 
the day, he advanced to the turret, and addreſſed 
himſelf to the Romans, intimating what had been 
agreed on. Some of the Romans paid no regard to 
what he ſaid; others who heard him did not believe 
his aſſertions; while a third party thought the con- 
goon of a place which they might olleſs without 

anger was not worth the leaſt hazard, 

Titus had by this time advanced ſome 
of his troops quite cloſe to the wall; but 
the city being inſtantly ſurpriſed by Si- 
mon, he killed a number of the guards, 
even in fight of the Romans, and threw is reported u 
the bodies over the wall. As Joſephus de Killed. 
was taking his rounds, and offering every aſſiſtance 
poſhble to the Jews, by advice and encouragement, 
it happened that he was wounded by a ſtone from the 
battlements, which beat him to the ground. Here- 
upon the Jews ſallied forth in a violent manner, and 
would have carried him off a priſoner, but that Ti- 
tus, in the critical juntture, ſent a number of men to 
his relief. While the . l parties were contelt- 
ng the matter, the friends of Joſephus carried him 
off, before he recovered his ſenſes. The faction, 
. that Jolephus had been ſlain, gave them- 
ſelves airs of great exultation on the occaſion. 

This report being currently ſpread Difre(s of 
through the city, the inhabitants were ex- bis mother an 
ceedingly concerned {or the loſs of a man ies ng 
whom they conſidered as their friend and very of her 
mediator among the Romans. 


They reveal 
their project 
to the Ro. 
mans, but are 
not regarded, 


Simon ſurpri. 
ſes the city; 

and ſoſephug, 
being wound. 
ed by a ſlone, 


Intelli- bn. 
gence of the death of Joſephus being conveyed to 
his mother, who was then in priſon, ſhe told the 
guards that ſhe had been already informed of the 
circumſtance, and that ſhe ſhould never again have 
the happineſs of ſeeing her ſon. The women attend- 
ing her condoled her on this melancholy occaſion, 
while ſhe deplored her own unhappy fate, in havin 
been the mother of a ſon who the hoped woul 
have committed her remains to the ground ; yet, as 
things had happened, ſhe was not now in a ſituation 
to pay the funcral honours to her ſon. This ſuſpenſe, 
however, ſoon ended: the faction received. no ad- 
vantage, nor Joſephus's mother any injury from the 
falſe report that had been propagated. The danger 
that Joſephus had been in from his wound o-_ 
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Chap. XV. ] 


ſoon at an end; and, on his returning to his former 
tation, he intimated that the delinguents ſhould ſe- 
rerely ſuffer for the outrage they had been guilty of: 
but he ſtill, in the moft earneſt manner, recom- 


mended ſubmiſſion to the people. Joſephus's friends 
| ger. The cruel are covetous b 
| and avarice is the moſt inſatiable of all viesndpover- 


yere highly pleaſed, and the faction as much dif- 
pirited on ſeeing him make his re-appearance. | 
Many of the . At this juncture a number of the inha- 
ſews deſert ts Þitants went off to the Romans. Some of 
te Romans. them deſerted under pretence of purſuin 
the 11 with ſtones; while others made their el- 
cape by leaping over the walls. But while they 
ſought to avoid the diſtreſſes which prevailed within 
the city, they met with greater calamities without ; 
for they contracted ſurfeits in the camp, ſtill more 
haſtily deſtructive than the famine from which they 
had fled: for after long faſting, and being infetted 
with a dropſical complaint, they durſt not venture to 
eat freely, for fear of burſting. But the moſt melan- 


choly part of the hiſtory remains yet to be recounted. 
recavle of. Among the Syrians a fugitive — was | 
diſcovered while he was ſearching for gold 


ts of the 
whitict which he had frallowed, and which had 


5 paſſed through his body. At the period 
above- mentioned there was a very great ſcarcity of 


as twenty-five had been in former times; and the fac- 
tion had ſearched all the people in the ſtricteſt man- 
ner. On the above-mentioned diſcovery it was im- 
mediately reported through the camp, that the Jews 
who had deſerted had ſwallowed all the gold. Here- 


upon the Arabians and Syrians ſeized on the deſer- 


ters, and cut open the bodies of two thouſand of them 
in one night. This I deem to have been the moſt inhu- 
man butchery that ever was „ on the Jews. 
Titus reſents The horrid inhumanity of this attion 
wich Horror gave ſo much offence to Titus, that he 
ofthemurder= would undoubtedly have ordered his ca- 
ers. valry to deſtroy every one of the offen- 
ders with darts, if their number had not been more 
conſiderable than that of thoſe they had murdered : 
but as this was the caſe, he ſummoned together his 
officers, as well the Romans as the auxiliaries; and 
finding that ſome of his own people had been con- 
— in this inhuman butchery, he delivered his 
ſentiments on the occaſion in the following manner. 
In the firſt place, addreſſing himfelfto the Romans, he 
ſaid, I am aſtoniſhed that any ſoldier of mine ſhould 
be guilty of an action fo unmanly, in order to poſſeſs 
himſelf of fo uncertain an advantage, without bluſh- 
ing at the meanneſs to which he had been induced by 
his avarice.” Then turning to his auxiliaries, he ex- 
claimed, Do you think it reaſonable that the inſo- 
lencies offered, and the inhumanities perpetrated by 
the Syrians and Arabians in a foreign war, in whic 
they att without controul, onght to be imputed to 
the Romans ; and that the crimes of one party ought 
to be laid to the charge of the other?” 

The Remans Titus, fo far from excuſing his own peo- 
ſeverely ple, was tranſported to 2 degree 
Bae e of rage at their condukt, threatened 
dubai. immediate death to any man who ſhould 
1 be guilty of ſimilar acts of barbarity for 

o. 27. i : 
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| the future. At the ſame time he 
| legions to make a ftria ſearch after every perſon 
| who ſhohld be ſuſpected, and declared that he him- 
{ ſelf would fit in judgment on his trial. The love of 


{ their deſtruction may ariſe from the very efforts ma 
to fave them. What Titus prohibited publicly wit 

| ſuch ſeverity, was repeatedly praftiſed 

{ the deſerters from the Jews. 

| proceeding was varicd : for when any of the deſer- 
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ve orders to hit 


money, however, will combat every dan- gs 
nature; moſt inſwrin- 


our appetites and inclinations. In fome 


| caſes it may happen that a reaſonable and up- 


right condutt may be the conſequence of fear: 
when people are loſt to all ſenſe of moral ie made 
2 


iſed in ſecret on 
Their mode only of 


ters were taken, the cuſtom of the murderers was; 


{ firſt to be aſſured that they were not within view o 
| any of the Romans, and then to rip up the bodies of 
| the Jews, in ſearch of treaſure : though the 


were 
ſeldom fucceſsful in the finding money ſoughit after 
by theſe infamous means. However, the thocking 


practice had ſuch an effect on the Jews, that they now 
no longer deſerted to the Romans, being apprehen- 
| five of the fatal conſequences that would auth | 
gold in the town, and twelve attics were as valuable | 


— 


CHAP. AV: 


JOHN proceeds to Sacrilege. Immenſe Numbers of the 
FEWS deſtroyed. | 


JOHN having obtained all he could by cc. 
J plunder, then proceeded to facrilege, Bondy plun- 
ſeizing and appropriating to his own uſe ders the tem- 
ſeveral cups, diſhes, tables, with other = 

neceſſary veſſels appropriated to divine ſervice, 
which had been prelented as gifts, or offered as ob- 
lations ; not excepting even the pieces dedicated to 
the honour of the temple, by Auguſtus and the em- 
preſs. The Roman emperors had ever entertained 


| a great eſteem and veneration for the temple, though 
at this time it was profaned by a Jew, who ſtripped it* 


of the preſents beſtowed on it by ſtrangers, and en- 
couraged his companions to. make free with every 
thing that was ſacred; ſaying, It was but reaſonable 
that thoſe ſhould live by the temple, who had fought 
for it.” In purſuance of thele ſentiments, he made 


no ſcruple of diſtributing among his people the holy 


wine and oil which had been reſerved for ſacrifices 
in the interior part of the temple : and as John was 
free of his 1 the people were equally 
free of receiving them, drinking and anointing with. 
out ceremony. On this occaſion, I am ſo diſtrefled 
that I cannot expreſs my feelings. I am fully con- 
vinced that if the Romans had forborne to puniſh the 


| atrocious wickedneſs of theſe people, the city would 
either have been drowned, or ſwallowed by an earth- 
quake; or it would have been deſtroyed by thunder 
and lightning, in the ſame manner as 


| om; for the 
Jews were a more abandoned people than thoſe of 
6 3 : that 


=_e 


that place. However, in the event, the whole race 
of them was deſtroyed, as the reward of their iniquity. 
Averygreat The taſk of, recounting the various mi- 
mortality in ſeries of the Jews on this occaſion would 
the city. be endleſs. One of the gates of the city 
was commanded by Mannæus the fon of Lazarus, 


day when Titus firſt encamped before the city, which 

as on the tenth of the month Xanthicus, to the 
Ark of the month Panemus, no leſs than one hun- 
dred and fifteen thouſand and eighty dead bodies 
were carried through that gate; this being the num- 
ber that he had kept a regiſter of, in conſequence 
of the duties of his office. But this did not include 
thole buried by their relations, or, more properly, 
thrown out of the city, for they had no other mode 
of burial. Some time after this ſeveral men of emi- 
nence, who had deſerted, made a computation, by 
600.600 des! Which It appeared that fix hundred thou- 
corpſescarries ſand dead bodies had been carried out of 


aut of the the gates; beſides which, incredible num- 
cy bers, who had not friends to carry them 


who deſerting to Titus, informed him that from the 
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out of the city, were either incloſed in large build. 
ings, or laid in heaps in the open air. 

At this juncture wheat had ariſen to the 
price of a talent for a buſhel: and fince 
the city had been ſurrounded with the 
wall, the inhabitants were prevented from 
obtaining any kind of proviſions; and 
were at length reduced to ſuch an extremity of gif. 
treſs, that they were under a neceflity of ſearching 
vaults and ſinks for ſuſtenance; and even fed on ox 


Exceſſive 
price of , 
and rg, 
irom the fn 
mine. 


dung, and other articles too offenſive to be men. 


tioned in this deſcription. 
This bare recital! of their misfortunes 


- n Obfting 
engaged the compaſſion of their enemies: infenvily,. 
yet, in the mean time, the rebellious fac- of the fading 


tion in the city, who witneſſed, and even ** 

felt theſe ſufferings, ſeemed infenfible that they aroſe 
intirely from their own pertinactous obſtinacy. Still 
they continued, fatall ö blinded by an infatuation 
which led them inſenſibly to the de ion of them. 
ſelves, and the ruin of the city. 


— = 
— Gr 


. I 
Dreadful Miſeries in FERUSALEM, and the cir- 
cumjacent Parts. The ROMANS aſſault the City, 


which is bravely defended by the FEWS. SABI- 
NUS performs an heroic Exploit. 


Kate of the prevailed * Jeruſalem, and conti- 
8 nued dai, to increaſe, the faction 
became more deſperate and outrageous. The fa- 
mine had now arrived to ſuch a height that all ranks 
of people were equally affected by it; the ſtreets and 
— afforded a moſt dreadful proſpett, being en- 
I: cumbered with dead bodies, by which the air was in- 
4 ſected to an intolerable degree; and ſo dead to every 
1. ſenſe of remorſe were the people, that they trampled 
"14 upon the carcaſes with as little ſcruple as they would 


Miſerable I N proportion to the calamities which 


{+ have done in a field of battle; nor did they appear 
oy to be in the leaſt affected by the conſideration that 
I . every moment threatened to number them among the 
1 deceaſed. In the domeſtic contentions they barba- 


1 rouſly murdered their countrymen, and then direQ- 
| ed their attention to a war with a foreign enemy; 
thereby ſeeming'to offer an impious inſult to the Di- 
vine Being for having with-held the regen due 
to their enormous crimes; for their deſpair and rage 
urged them to a war with the Romans, in which they 
entertained but little hope of eſcaping deſtruction. 


6 


VII. 


The Romans were put to great diffi- 
culty in procuring the neceſſary materials 
for n their works: but they cut 
down all the woods within the circuit of 
ninety furlongs of the city, and finiſhed their plat- 
forms in the ſpace of twenty-one days. A moſt dif. 
mal alteration took place in this delightful part of 
Judza, which abounded in curious gardens, planta- 
tions, and houſes of pleaſure: not a building or tree 
was now to be ſeen, but the marks of devaſtation 
and ruin occupied the whole proſpet. So great was 
the difference between the preſent and the former 
ſtate of Jeruſalem, that even ſtrangers could not re- 
frain from tears on the compariſon. So terrible was 
the devaſtation and havock of the war, that people 
in the heart of the city might reaſonably have en- 
quired where Jeruſalem, that place ſo peculiarly fa- 
voured by Heaven, was ſituated. | 

The Romans having raiſed the mounts, ,,,.... ad 
the Jews became greatly alarmed; for both the 
matters were now arrived to ſuch an ex- contending 
tremity that they were conſcious they 7e“, 
muſt inevitably ſurrender the city if their endeavours 
to deſtroy the Roman works proved ine ffectual: on 
the other hand, the Romans were exceedingly ap- 

rehenhve leſt the attempts of their adverſaries 
ould prevail; for the wood of the adjacent parts 
of the country x wholly exhauſted, and the 
men greatly haraſled by inceſſant and hard duty, if 
the mounts; were deſtroyed, all hopes of ſucceſs mult 
4 „ | cn 
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end, fince there appeared no poſſibility of conſtrutt- 


ing other works, _ 9 11 ; 
us; , Notwithſtanding the enmity ſubſiſting 
ie enemy between the parties, the Romans were 
ſom the br. more concerned on account of the mile- 
unde and. Ties of the Jews than they were them- 
Abe jews, ſelves. In deſpite of all the difficulties 


and dangers they had undergone, and the 
roſpect of what they had ftill to encounter, the 
* preſerved theit ſpirits and reſolution. The diſ- 
advantage they had ſuſtained in ſeveral combats, the 
inefficacy of their engines againſt a wall of ſuch ſur- 
priſing ſtrength, and the r of divers 
ſtratagems by the ſuperior policy of the enemy, 
proved highly diſcouraging to the Romans. They 
rellected that they had to contend with people, who, 
notwithſtanding the, diſadvantages of inteſtine diviſi- 
ons, the miſeries of famine, and the horrors of a fo- 
reign war, ſuffered no abatement of fortitude and 
courage; but, on the contrary, appeared to derive 
additional vigour from the dilffcules in which the 
were engaged; and they exclaimed, © Were theſe 
people favoured by fortune, to what great undertak- 
ings would they not be equal, ſince, in deſpite of the 
— diſadvantages under which they at preſent la- 
our, they conduct themſelves with ſuch ſurpriſin 
courage and addreſs!” The Romans now doubl 
the number of their guards, and took ſuch other pre- 
cautions as occaſion required. 
Before the rams were mounted no mea- 


Ade be. ſures that were likely to prove effectual 
dete were omitted by John and his adherents, 
eines ue WNO guarded the caſtle, of Antonia, to 
frultrated. revent a breach being made in the walls. 


hey, made a ſally, with a view of ſetting 

fre to the mounts, but they went out in ſmall par- 
ties, and 4124 did not att with that courage and una- 
mmity which was uſual to the Jews. heir mea- 
lures were not well concerted, nor were they carried 
into execution with the neceſſary ſpirit, to which 
may be attributed the failure of their deſign. The 
Romans became unuſually vigilant; and, left their 
works ſhould be ſet on fire, they planted a ſtrict 
guard upon the bulwarks, and adopted ſuch other 
precautionary meaſures as were neceſſary for pre- 
venting any advantages being taken by the enemy. 
Rather than ſubmit, to the irreparable injury of re- 
linquiſhing their advantageous ſtation, they unani- 
mouſly reſolved to die in defending the mounts. 
They conſidered that the honour of the Roman 
name would incur indelible diſgrace, if they ſuffer- 
ed their courage and diſcipline to be baffled by the 
headſtrong impetuoſity of a deſperate and outrage- 
ous multitude; and to ſubmit to the power of the 
Jews was a circumſtance, that they, could not reflett 
upon with any tolerable degree of patiencde. 
Vigorous ad The Romans were prepared with darts 
feady errei- to encounter the enemy as they ad- 
lauen vanced; and ſuch of the foremoſt as were 
{lain or wounded obſtrutted the progreſs, 

and damped the courage of their companions, 
They who preſſed forward were altoniſhed and de- 
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John had conſtructe 
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terred upon obſerving the exact regularity of the 
Roman diſcipline; others were alarmed at the great 
numbers of the enemy; and they who were wound- 
ed availed themſelves of the opportunities that 
offered for effetting an eſcape. In ſhort, all the 
Jews retired, each man endeavouring to preſerve 
himſelf from cenſure bv attributing the common ca- 
lamity to the miſcondutt of his companions. 

The Jews having retreated, on the firſt 
day of the month Panemus, the Romans 
advanced their rams in order to batter 
the walls of the caſtle of Antonia. To 
prevent the approach of the engines, the 
Jews had recourſe to their ſwords, fire, ſtones, and 
uch other means as were likely to prove effettual; 
and they defended themſelves with ſingular reſolu- 
tion: they greatly depended on the walls being ſuf- 
ficientl) Ao to reſiſt the force of the machines, 
but ſtill they exerted every poſſible effort to prevent 
their being advanced, and placed in a manner pro- 
per for action. Hence the aflailants concluded that 
the great activity of the Jews proceeded from a con- 
ſciouſneſs of Antonia being in danger. For a conſi- 
derable time the battery was continued without ef- 
fect; but, deſpairing of being able to effect a breach 
by. means of their engines, the Romans applied 
themſelves to mining, carefully guarding themſelves 
with their bucklers from the ſtones, lances, and other 
weapons diſcharged from above. With immenſe la- 
bour, they, at length, looſened four ſtones of the 
foundation. The night now arrived, and both par- 
ties retired to repoſe. In the mean time, that part 
of the wall which John had undermined, p of me 
with a view of deſtroying the former waligives way 
works, ſuddenly gave way. This unex- 

Qed event had a contrary effect upon the contend- 
ing parties, The Jews, who, by a proper attention, 
might have prevented the accident, were but little 
concerned when it arrived; for they deemed the 
place, to be {till ſufficiently ſecure. The Romans 
were greatly rejoiced at a circumſtance fo favoura- 
ble to their views as the falling of the wall: but 
their tranſports abated, upon obſerving a wall which 

d within the circuit of that 
wherein the breach appeared. They ſtill, how- 
ever, entertained hopes of conquering the place; 
for the ruins of the outward. wall greatly facilitated 
acceſs to the other, which, was not yet ſufficiently 
ſettled and hard to make, any conſiderable reſiſt- 
ance to the force of the battering-rams. The aſſail- 
ants judged that inſtant death would inevitably be 
the fate of thoſe who ſhould attempt to ſcale the 
walls; and therefore all thoughts of that exploit were 


The tower of 

An'onia aſ- 

faulted by the 

Roman bat- 
" tering rams. 


dechned. 


Being ſenſible that by plauſible inſinuations, the 
force -of argument, encouraging exhortations, and 
the promiſe of reward, men of enterpriſing ſpirits 


were to be animated to an equal nega of dan- 


ers, difficulties and death, Titus aſſembled ſuch of 
is people as were moſt, remarkable for bravery and 


ary {il}, and addrelled them to the following ef- 


* 


My 
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„ My faithful followers and brave fel- 


Encouraging 0 . 
addreſs of Jow-loldiers! To exhort you to under- 
— og takings where the danger is not great, 


would be equally inglorious to you and to 
myſelf. But the cauſe in which we are engaged is 
worthy the Roman charatter. I muſt acknowledge 
that the wall before us is an obſtacle which we ſhall 
find it difficult to Turmount: but enterpriſing ſouls 
are given us for the performance of great and heroic 
atchievements; and to yield our lives when the re- 
ward will be immortal glory, is an event too deſirable 
to be conſidered with indifference. Such of you, 
my friends, as ſhall manifeſt a condutt entitling you 
to favour will find me neither inſenſible to merit nor 
deſtitute of liberality. The fortitude, conſtancy, 
and perſeverance of the enemy, inſtead of depreſſ- 
ing your ſpirits, ſhould animate you to an extraor- 
dinary exertion of courage; for true valour conſiſts 
in a generous contempt of danger, and a readineſs to 
attempt the removal of every obſtacle that obſtructs 
the way to honourable victory. It is the conſtant 
prattice of the Romans to ſtudy the art of war in 
times of tranquillity; and their ſucceſſes have been 
{o 2 and frequent, that to conquer ſeems to be al- 
moſt natural to them. How degrading then will it 

rove to the character we have hitherto maintained, 
if, at this time, when we are evidently favoured by 
the providence of Heaven, we ſhould ſuffer our re- 
ſolution to relax, and yield to the ſuperiority of the 
Jews, who do not maintain the war from a principle 
of martial honour, but are urged to atts of deſpera- 
tion by the extravagance of deſpair! Their inteſ- 
tine diviſions, famine, ſiege, and the deſtruttion of 
their wall, rendering our endeavours to effett a 
breach unneceſſary, ſuſſiciently indicate that we pur- 
ſue the war under the immediate protection of Hea- 
ven, while our adverſaries daily ſuffer the judicial 
wengeance of an offended Creator. To ſubmit to 
the enemy would not only brand us with eternal 
ignominy, but would ven offering an inſult to 
the Almighty, who, in his divine pleaſure, hath 
granted us aſſiſtance and protettion. Being accuſ- 
tomed to ſlavery and ſervitude, the Jews bore but 
little reputation at ſtake: and ſhall the proſpect of 
being again reduced to a fervile ſtate inſpire theſe 
people with ſufficient courage to ruſh amidſt the 
Low of the Roman troops? They cannot entertain 
the moſt diſtant proſpett of ſucceſs, but their ſitua- 
tion has rendered them deſperate and regardleſs of 
death. We are actually the lords of the univerſe, 
having ſubjected fo great a part of the land and ſea 
to our dominion; and to be conquered, or fail in 
our endeavours to ſubdue our enemies, would re- 
fle& upon us an equal ſhare of diſgrace: and ſhall 
we negle& to attempt ſome glorious enterpriſe, and 
remain in a ſhameful ſtate of inactivity, till famine 
and other calamities ſhall deliver the enemy into 

our power, and deprive us of the honour of con- 
queſt? Let us aſſault Antonia, and when that place 
is ſubdued we may conſider ourſelves as under an 
abſolute certainty of obtaining a complete victory. 
If any oppoſition ſhould be offered from the city 
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(but that is a circumſtance that we have no ſufficient 
realon to apprehend will 8 it muſt neceſlari 
be lo feeble as ſcarcely to deſerve our attention 
for having poſſeſſion of the more elevated ground 
will afford us fo conſiderable an advantage over the 
enemy that they muſt inevitably yield. 

It is not my purpoſe to extol thoſe heroes who 
having gloriouſly concluded their lives in the felt 
of battle, ſhall ſtil} ſurvive in the memory of the 
lateſt poſterity. Let thoſe contemptible Creatures, 
who can deſcend fo far beneath the dignity of hy. 
man nature, as to wiſh their fouls and bodies may 
ſink into the grave together; let them, I fay, met 
their fate in a manner proportioned to the abjett 
and 8 ſtate of their minds. Are there any 
among you ſo groſsly ignorant of the ſtate of de. 

arted fouls as to imagine that upon being ſeparated 
rom the body the ſpiritual part is not inſtantly tranf. 
lated to the heavens, and placed among the ſtars, 
there to influence their deſcendents, and prepare 
them for the regions of eternal bliſs? This is the 
caſe with men of honour, who fall by the chance of 
war. But they who fall miſerable ſacrifices to the 
infirmities of the body, and inglonoufly die in 
their beds, how virtuous ſoever their diſpoſtions, 
are ſunk in obſcurity, and their names are buried 
in eternal oblivion. Since death is the inevitable lot 
of the human race, and the ſword is to be greatly 
preferred to any other means of yielding our lives, 
muſt not that man be degenerate and baſe who has 
not virtue ſufficient to hazard his exiſtence in the 
ſervice of the public, when life is a debt, which, ac- 
cording to the courſe of nature, muſt unavoidably 
be diſcharged? From what I have ſaid, you may, 
perhaps, infer that I ſuppoſe death wiltbe the cer- 
tain conſequence to thoſe who ſhall adventure to al- 
fault the walls: but bravery and fortitude are ſupe- 
rior to every danger; and the man who boldly de- 
ſpiſes fear can never deſpair of ſucceſs, in deſpite 
of obſtacles which to mean ſpirits may appear im. 

oſſible to ſurmount. The ruin of the outward wall 

as opened a paſſage for victory; and the ſecond 
wall will prove an obſtacle of no material conſider- 
ation, provided that you animate and ſupport each 
other with a generous firmneſs and reſolution. Our 
numbers are ſo great that it is ſcarcely poſſibſe ve 
can ſuffer a alle and perhaps we may be able to 
effect a complete conqueſt without proceeding to 
ſuch extremiues as will be attended with the loſs of 
blood. Reſt firmly affured that the enemy will not 
be able to withſtand our force; and that the man 
who ſhall firſt mount the breach, whether it proves 
his fortune to fall or to ſucceed in the glorious ex- 
ploit, ſhall have fignal honours paid to his me- 
mory, or be rewarded with benefattions worthy his 
heroic character.“ e 

Though it might have been expected that the ge 
nerous addreſs of Titus would have inſpired his ſol- 
diers with extraordinary valour, the danger of the 
intended enterpriſe had made ſo deep an impreſſion 
upon them, that a ſoldier of the guards, named Sa. 
bmus, a Syrian by birth, was the only man who had 

2 courage 
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courage to undertake the hazardous commiſſion of | 


making the firſt aſſault. He was a man of remark- 
able courage and military ſkill; but ſo unpromiſing 
was his appearance, that ſtrangers would ſcarcely 
have ſuppoſed him to be of a martial character. He 
was of a low ſtature, thin, and of a black complex- 
jon; but he was of a diſpoſition ſingularly active and 
enterpriſing. He made a reverential obedience to 
Titus, and addreffed him to the following purpoſe: 
« ] preſume, mighty prince, to offer myſelf as the 
man to be entruſted with the honour of making the 
firſt aflault _ the enemy's walls. May the ſuc— 
cels of the Roman arms prove correſpondent with 
the hopes of Sabinus. If it ſhall be my fortune to 
fail in the propoſed enterpriſc, I ſhall be amply re- 
compenled for the loſs of life in the glorious reward 
of yielding my laſt breath in the ſervice of my ge- 
neral; life and death are, therefore, with me conſi- 
derations of equal indifference.” 

1 i 3 delivered the above words, Sa- 
plex of Sabi= binus graſped his ſword in his right hand, 
_ and caſting his ſhield over his head with 
the other, he advanced towards the wall, being fol- 
lowed by eleven men, who were induced to ſupport 
him merely by an emulation of his ſuperior bravery 
and generous contempt of danger. It was about the 
lixth hour of the day when Sabinus attempted the 
brave exploit: and he was annoyed by innumerable 
darts and arrows diſcharged by the enemy; notwith- 
ſtanding which he continued to purſue * purpoſe 
with a — of reſolution that appeared to be more 
than human; and in the action ſome of his followers 
were ſlain. Having nearly mounted the wall. his ex- 
traordinary courage, and eſcape amidſt ſuch a va- 
ricty of dangers, proved fo es to the Jews, 
that they quitted their ſtations, fearing that the ex- 
ample of Sabinus would encourage his companions 
to lupport him, and that they ſhould be opprefled 
and overpowered by numbers. 


8 But the fate of Sabinus affords reaſon 


fruzzle, be for lamenting the inconſtancy and male- 
ext down volence of fortune, who frequently de- 


b it ie, 4 . . . 0 "I 
afterwarss lights in the diſappointment of glorious 


killed by te defigns. When Sabinus had nearly ac- 
Jew. compliſhed the great exploit, he was moſt 
unhappily encountered by a ſtone of conſiderable 
bulk, Which forced him to the ground. The noiſe 
occaſioned by the fall of the ſtone induced the Jews 
to return; and .upon obſerving Sabinus lying alone 
on the earth, without motion, and apparently ſenſe— 
leſs, they violently affaulted him with darts and 
other weapons. He raiſed himſelf upon his knees, 
and throwing his buckler over his head, bravely re- 
venged himſelf with his ſword, by killing many of 
the enemy, and wounding others. But ſuch im- 
menſe ſhowers of darts were aimed at him, that he 
became wholly unable any longer to maintain ſo un- 
— a conteſt, and, at length, he reſigned his 
reatn, 
Three of hi: When we conſider the aſtoniſhing bra- 
companions very of Sabinus, we cannot but lament 
2K and 3 that he did not experience a more happy 
0. 28, | 
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fortune: but his death, .however, like „er eight, 
his life, was perfealy conſiſtent with the being wound- 
character of a true hero. The death of . LA 
Sabinus happened on the third day of the c. 
month Panemus. Three of the compa- 

nions of Sabinus were cruſhed to death by the fall of 
ſtones from the wall; and the other eight, being 


wounded, were conveyed to the 'Roman camp. 


—— 
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A filent March to the Walls of ANTONIA. An ob- 
ſtinate Engagement enſues, ulierein terrible Slaugh- 
ter is committed, The JEWS prove viftor:ous, af- 
ter a Conteſt for the Space of ten Hours, 


12 days having elapſed, twenty of +4. wer of 
the guards of the platforms, the en- Ant nia far. 
ſign of the fifth legion, two cavaliers, Pri? and 
and a trumpet, aſſembled; and in the gyuuas. 
dead of the night theſe people ſilently ad- . 
vanced over the ruins of the wall up to Antonia. 
They marched without meeting the leaſt obſtruc- 
tion, and finding the advanced guard oppreſſed with 
ſleep, they cut Gale throats, and having gained pol- 
ſeſſion of the wall, the trumpeter ſounded his inſtru- 
ment, which arouſed the reſt of the guard, who 
were thrown into ſo great a conſternation that they 
inſtantly fled, being ignorant that only a ſmall num- 
ber of the enemy had entered the place, but ſtrongly 
poſſefled of the opinion that they were exceedingly 
numerous. f 

Upon receiving intimation of the ſtate 48 
of 3 at the fort, Titus put himſelf at gia, with 
the head of his moſt reſolute troops, and much Lees 
immediately marched thither over the ru- * e 
ins already mentioned. So aſtoniſhed were the Jews 
by the ſudden and unexpetted attack, that ſome fled 
for {afety to the interior temple, and others to the 
mine that John had formed with a view of deſtroy- 
ing the Roman works. "The factions under the com- 
mand of John and Simon were convinced that every 
proſpect of ſuccceſs muſt end if the enemy obtained 
poſſeſſion of the temple: and hereupon a deſperate 
engagement enſued before. the doors of the facred 
building; one party fighting for the preſervation of 
life, and the other for the honour of conqueſt. 
Neither party could uſe lances or darts with effett ; 
for they were ſo cloſely engaged that the ſword was 
the only weapon on which the iſſue of the battle was 
to depend. Jews and Romans were promiſcuouſly 
crouded together, and neither order or diſcipline 
was obſerved, but the utmoſt conſuſion prevailed, 
The outcries were ſo loud and various, that, not- 
withſtanding the difference of language, there was 
no poſſibility of diſtinguiſhing from which party 
they reſpettively proceeded, A very conhderable 
{laughter was made on either ſide, and the ground 
was encumbercd with the bodies and weapons of the 

6 X ſlain 
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ſlain and wounded. The ſpot where the battle took 
lace would not admit of a retreat, or a purſuit: 
ut when either party obtained an advantage, they 

preſſed forward with ſhouts of triumph, while the 
other retired, exclaiming againſt the ſeverity and 

injuſtice of fortune. 

The rear of each army ſo violently 


An obſtinate . > 
conteſt during Preſſed forward, that the ſoldiers in 
wen hours, af front were wholly unable to retreat; 
ori e. and therefore they had no alternative but 


treat. either to deſtroy their adverſaries, or 
ſurrender their own lives. The encoun- 
ter was maintained for the ſpace of ten hours, be- 


ing commenced at the expiration of the ninth hour 
of the night, and not concluded till the end of the 


ſeventh on the following morning. The determined 
rage of the Jews, however, proved too powerful for 
the diſcipline and bravery of the Romans; and that 
this was the caſe prove a fortunate circumſtance for 
the former, whoſe laſt adventure being at ſtake. bad 
they been vanquiſhed in this action, utter deſtruc— 
tion to them muſt inevitably have been the conle- 

- quence. The Romans judged that — had reaſon 
to be ſatisfied with the advantage they bad acquired 
in 4 — poſſeſſion of the fort of Antonia; for they 

had performed the exploit with only a part of the 
army, the legions on whom the 1 ependence 
was placed not being yet arrived. 


CHAP. III. 


Centurion, named FULIAN, performs an heroic 
Exploit, but is at length ſlain by the JENS. 


CENTURION in the Roman army, 


A ſignal aft 
of — by 4 A named Julian, who was a native of 
ns Bithynia, and a man deſcended of an ho- 


nourable fan, obſerving, while he 
ftood near Titus in t;, fort of Antonia, that the 
Romans were ſo hard preſſed as to be on the point of 
retiring before the enemy, availed himſelf of a fa- 
— opportunity, and with a degree of intre- 
pidity truly aſtoniſhing, made a ſudden and deſpe- 
rate he into the thickeſt part of the adverſe forces, 
whom, by the efforts of his ſingle arm, he put to 
flight, and purſued to the moſt interior court of the 
temple. The bravery and great exploits of this 
man ſo aſtoniſhed the Jews, that they could not be- 
lieve but that he was influenced by a ſupernatural 
Power. | 
daunted courage and unremitting agility, fearleſs 
of danger, and inſenſible of fatigue, putting ſome 
of the enemy to death, and wounding others; and 
the wonderful feats of valour that he performed 
roved a moſt glorious and pleaſing ſpettacle to the 
omans, while the Jews were affedted in a very 
different manner, being terrified and aſtoniſhed be- 
yond the power of deſcription. 


Julian continued his progreſs with un 


A fatal accident, however, which nei- ne 
ther his wiſdom could foreſee, nor his life b 
beſt judgment avoid, attended this heroic we in, 
ſoldier: according to the cuſtom of the ©**t 
martial people among the Romans, he wore ſhoez 
ſtudded with iron, which, while in purſuit of the 
enemy, upon a part that was ved with ſtones 
occaſioned, him to flip down. Upon hearing th, 
ſound cauſed by the daſhing of bis armour againg 
the pavement, the Romans united in a loud an ge. 
neral outcry, being terribly apprehenſive of his hay. 
ing received ſome injury by the fall. At the ſame 
inſtant the Jews turned, — furiouſly aflaulted him 
with ſtones and darts. He for ſome time hravely 
defended himſelf againſt the aſſailants, ſeveral gr 
whom he wounded, and made divers efforts to riſe 
but was as conſtantly oppreſſed and overborne by 
multitudes. Being unable any longer to guard 
himſelf with his buckler, he fell at his length upon 
the ground: and even while in this ſituation. the 
Jews found ſome difficulty in depriving him of life, 
The loſs of blood, the pain occaſioned by his 
wounds, and fatigue, produced ſuch weakneſs, that 
Julian, being unable any longer to contend with 
the frailties of human nature, yielded to inevitable 
fate: but by his heroic attions his memory is im- 
mortalized; and he died an honourable objett of 
admiration to both friends and enemies. 

I may ſafely aſſert that I have not +,,,.. 
heard of a man, who, in the whole courſe tis de . 
of the war, was ſo eminently diſtinguiſh— 
ed by military qualifications as Julian. Titus was 
exceedingly grieved upon ſeeing fo great and valua- 
ble a warrior fall, and be wn as a public and 
miſerable ſpettacle; and when he had obſerved him 
to be in danger from the Jews, he was deeply con- 
cerned, and ſeverely lamented the total imprattica- 
bility of haſtening in perſon to th=- ſpot where {6 
valuable a life was threatened with deſtruction. 
There were, however, many of the Roman army, 
who, on account of their ſituation, might have gone 
to the reſcue of Julian, had they poſſefled ſufficient 
bravery to venture their own perſons for the preſer— 
vation of a man of the moſt exalted martial charac- 
ter. Alexas and Gyptheus, (otherwiſe called Tip- 
4 adherents to the faction under the conduct 
of John; Judas the ſon of Merton; James the ſon 
of Sozas, captain of the Idumaans ; Simon and Ju- 
das, the ſons of Jair; and Malachias, who were at- 
tached to the intereſts of Simon, were the Jews who 
ſignalized themſelves in the above-recited action. 


I. 


JOSEPHUS commiſſioned to urge JOHN to an En- 
counter with what Number of Forces he may think 
proper to lead into the Field. The ſcurrilous Rep! 
of JOHN. TITUS confutes a Calumny of — 


FEWS. 
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EL 


FEWS. The ROMAN Army venerate the Holy 
Temple. 


AVING formed the determination 


Titus autho- l 1 
rizes Joſephus of breaking up the foundations of 
chess Fort Antonia, and forming a level paſſage 
John to a en- fi h . h "IF 

L unter in he for the more convenient march of his 
open eld, army, Titus commanded Joſephus into 


his preſence, and, underſtanding that on this day, 
being the ſeventeenth of the month Panemus, the 
Jews Were our diſtreſled on account of their in- 
capacity of performing the daily ſacrifices and ob- 
lations, through the want of a congregation, com- 
miſhoned him to repair a ſecond time to John, and 
repeat a former propoſal, which was to the following 
effect: that if John was ſtill diſpoſed to reſiſt, the 
Romans would be ready to give battle to any num- 
itanceofthe bers that he might bring into the field: 
beer lence that he propoſed this method of deciding 
ef th: Roman the controverſy fr um no other motive than 
oe that of preſerving the city and temple 
from being involved in the common deſtruttion : if 
John accepted the propolal, it was to be on the con- 
dition that he ſhould offer no farther profanations to 
the ſacred name and worſhip of the Almighty : and 
it was added, that if he was inclined to reſtore the ſer- 
vices of religion, he had full liberty to nominate ſuch 
Jews as he approved to officiate in the duties of the 


ſacred function, : : | 
Joſephus was not ſatisfied with acquit- 


Remonitran- . . - k 

ces joe - ting himſelf of the matter which Titus had 
phus to he intruſted him to communicate to John; 
countrymen. 


but repairing to an eminence, for the pur- 
poſe of being more diftinetly heard, he exalted his 
voice, and in the Hebrew language related to the 
multitude what, in obedience to the command of 
Titus, he had already reported to John. He ex- 
horted the Jews to reflect upon the miſerable ſtate 
to which their country was reduced, and, leſt the op- 
portunity ſhould elapſe, immediately to purſue the 
neceſſary meaſures for preventing the deſtruction of 
the temple ; adding that they would not be abridged 
of the privilege of ſolemnizing prayer, offering ſa- 
crifices, and obſerving their other cuſtomary cere- 
monials of religion. 

The Jews were greatly affected by the 


The Jew af. 5 2 
2d, Jon diſcourſe of Joſephus, but they dared not 
des, and venture to exprels their ſentiments. John 


Joſephus re- 


Piet. violently exclaimed againſt Joſephus, and 


ironically faid, that“ Since Jeruſalem 
was the city of God, it could not poſſibly be liable 
to danger.” He was now interrupted by Joſephus, 
who, raiſing his voice to a louder tone than before, 
lpoke as follows: 
Speech of Jo. The great concern you manifeſt for 
ſepbus to the 1 the city, in purity and hoh- 
1 — neſs, muſt, un doubtedly, inſure to you 
n the favour and protection of Heaven! 
Should a man deprive you of the means of daily 
ſubſiſtence, you would naturally conſider him as your 
bittereſt enemy. And yet you make no ſcruple of 
committing the moſt horrid impiettes, and are fo 


aſtoniſhingly abandoned as to apply to profane uſes 
the victims dedicated for the daily ſacrifices and obla- 
tions in honour of the Almighty. Whence ariſe 
your contentions with the Romans, but becauſe they 
reſolutely undertake the defence of the legal inſtitu- 
tions and religious worſhip, as eſtabliſhed by your 
anceſtors, which even yourſelves labour aſſiduouſly 
to aboliſh ? Without being ſenſible of the moſt poig- 
nant ſorrow, what man, who 1s not diveſted of every 
virtuous principle, can behold the deplorable change 
in the ſtate of civil and religious matters? Strangers 


and enemies, who are actually engaged in hoſtihties 


againſt you, are left to aſſume the friendly office of 
reſtoring your Res worſhip. The Jews, con- 
netted by blood, and educated according to the laws 


of our nation, are guilty of more ſhocking acts of 


cruelty to each other than could be expected from 
the moſt uncultivated barbarians. Notwithſtandin 
the enormity of your guilt, a ſincere humiliation an 
repentance may ſtill prove acceptable to the Al- 
mighty. That repentance is not rejected, even in 
moſt 1 —— may be proved in the inſtance 
of Jechonias, king of the Jews: the Babylonians 
having entered Judæa with a mighty army, Jecho- 
nias quitted Jeruſalem, ſurrendering himſelf, his 
mother, and other near relations, as hoſtages to the 
enemy; and to this pious conduct he was influenced 
by the deſire of preferving the holy city and tempie 
from the deſtruction with which it was threatened. 
An anniverſary folemnity is obſerved, even to this 
time, in acknowledgment of the great obligations 
which our nation owe to Jechonias; whoſe illuſtrious 
conduct in the above inſtance, I earneſtly recommend 
to your ſerious conſideration, as a precedent in- 
ſtructing you in the only means by which you can 
relieve yourſelves from your preſent calamities. 
Deſperate as your ſituation is, an happy change may 
yet arrive; for I here ſolemnly pledge my word that 
the Romans will pardon your offences againſt them, 
and relieve your calamities, provided you do not fo 
exaſperate them as to render yourſelves wholly un- 
worthy of forgiveneſs. That you may repoſe a due 
confidence in what I ſay, recollect that it is one 
of the Jewiſh profeſſion who has given a promiſe to 
inſure your ſafety; conſider his character, the mo- 
tives by which he is influenced, and under the au- 
thority of whoſe name it is that he thus exerts his en- 
deavours to perſuade you to avert impending deſtruc- 
tion. Heaven defend me from degenerating into fo 
great a wickedneſs as that of diſregarding the place 
to which I owe my birth, and the laws eſtabliſhed by 
our anceſtors ! Is it juſt that my zeal in your ſervice 
ſhould meet ſo ungrateſul a return as new and re- 
eated injuries and inſults? But I acknowledge that 
 deferve this treatment from you, ſince I have pre- 
ſumed to interfere in behalf of a people whom the 
juſtice of Heaven has condemned to exemplary pu- 
niſhment. You cannot be ignorant of the frequent 
predictions that are to be found in hiſtory, evidently 
alluding to the utter ruin of this moſt calamitous city: 
and the prophecies are fo far verified, that not oy 


the habitations are rendered impure, but us + 
oy 


THE WHOLE 
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holy temple is polluted with the blood and carcaſes 
of thoſe of your own tribes, who have been moſt 
barbarouſly maſſacred. Hence we can draw no other 
concluſion than that the Romans arc lent as the 
inſtruments by which the Almighty means to expiate 


by flames the various abominations of this miſerable 


and devoted city.” Jolephus's voice was now 1nter- 
rupted by ſobs and tears, and he was unable to con- 
tinue his diſcourſe ; which had already impreſled the 
Romans with an admiration of the great tenderneſs 
he entertained towards his country. But as Jole- 
phus's grief increaſed, ſo did the inveteracy of John 
and his adherents againſt the Romans; and they be- 
came ſtill more anxious to diſcover ſome ſtratagem 
by means of which they might get him into their 
power. Joſephus's addreſs, however, was not en- 
tirely without effect; for it had made a deep impreſ- 
ſion upon 25 people of diſtinguiſhed rank. 

Many of te The arguments of Joſephus prevailed 
principal Jews With divers of thoſe people who compoſed 
cefert, andare the faction, and heartily diſpoſed them to 
cee by the revolt to the Romans; but, notwithſtand- 
Roman geae- ing they deemed it impoſſible that the city 
Tai. . 


tunity of eſcaping to the Romans; and in the num- 


ber of theſe were ſoſeph and Jeſus, the 24. or para | 


the three ſons of Iſmael, who was beheaded at Cy- 
rene; four ſons of Matthias; and one fon of another 
Matthias, who eſcaped to the Romans, after Simon 
the ſon of Gorias had put his father and three bro- 


thers to death, as we have ee related; and ex- 


cluſive of the above, a conſiderable number of other 
perſons of rank revolted to the enemy. They expe- 
rienced a moſt gracious and generous reception from 
Titus, who conceiving that it would prove both in— 
convenient and diſagreeable to reſide among people 
whoſe laws, cuſtoms and eme mers, fo materiall v tif. 
fered from thoſe under h they had been uſed to 
live; ordered them to Cophne, promiſing to grant 
them conſiderable poſſeſſions when the war moufd be 
concluded: and the fugitives expreſſed the warmeſt 
ſentiments of grataude for the liberal treatment they 
had received from the Roman general. 

When the faction obſerved that the fu- 


Slanderouẽ re- 42 i : 

port of the gitives were no longer to be ſeen from the 
Jews confuted city, they circulated a rumour that the 
Na.. Romans had put them to death. For 


ſome time this ſtratagem had the defired 
effect, by deterring other Jews from following the 
example of the delerters : but being appriſed of the 
deſign with which the report had been propagated, 
Titus recalled the deferters from Gophne, and or- 
dered them to make the tour of the walls attended b 
Joſephus. The calumny being thus refuted, a füll 
greater number of the people were induced to revolt 
to the Romans. Being aifſembled on this occaſion 
within ſight of the Romans, with tears and lamenta- 
tions they ſupplicated the faction to preſerve their 
country by admitting the Romans into the town; or, 
at Icalf, to depart from the temple rather than pro- 

81 


ſhould eſcape ruin, a dread of the guards 
which many of them entertained prevented a compli- 
ance with their inclinations : others ſeized the oppor- 


| 


| 


* 


. 


voke the enemy to deſtroy it by fire, to which extre. 
mity they would not proceed, unleſs aggravated to 
adopt the meaſure by an inconſiderate perſeverance 


in a fruitleſs oppoſition. This conduct 

. , fy . mplacable, 

ſerved but to inflame the faction to a more by, 4 

extravagant degree of outrage ; and hav- improusheju, 


ing planted machines even at the gates of viour of on. 


the temple, they aſflailed the deſerters with darts, 
arrows, {tones diſcharged from ſlings, and other mil. 
ſive weapons; ſo that the ſacred building had a 
greater reſemblance to a place of war and ſlaughter, 
than a houſe dedicated to the worſhip of God ; and 
the bodies of the deccaſed lay in ſuch numbers in the 
ſpace of ground before the temple as to give it the 
appearance of a cemetery. They forcibly entered 
the holy ſanctuary, their hands yet reeking with the 
blood of the murdered citizens, and were guilty of 
the moit horrid impicties, which proved the ſource 
of great affliction to the Romans, there not being 
a man in the army under Titus that did not obſerve 
a due reſpect to the holy temple, and the rights and 
ceremonies of the Jewiſh religion, and entertain the 
higheſt veneration towards the eternal Being to whole 
ſervice the ſacred edifice was dedicated; and they 
were unanimous in the wiſh that the faction would re- 
pent of their hornd impicties and abominations, and 
thereby avert the deſtruttion-with which they were 
threatened. Greatly affetted by the miſerable fitua. 
tion of the Jews, Titus determined to adopt another 
effort to reclaim them to reaſon; and addreſſing him- 
{elf to John and his aſſociates, he ſpoke to the fol. 
lowing purport : 

* Ye barbarous and ſacrilegious peo- steg of. 
ple, arc you not conſcious that your an- t to the 
ceſtors environed the holy place with par- less. 
titions, and that the pillars bear Latin and Greek in- 
{criptions, on ſevere penalties prohibiting all perſons 
from treſpaſſing beyond the incloſure ? Have not the 
Romans given a ſignal proof of their tender regard 
to your privileges, by denouncing death as the pu- 
niſhment of thoſe who ſhould preſume to pals the 
preſcribed limits, without exception even of their 
own countrymen ? Whence is it then, that you ſuffer 
yourſelves to be tran{ported by an extravagant rage 
to profane the ſanttary with mafſacres and aflaſſna- 
tions, and pollute the holy temple with domeſtic and 
foreign blood? 1 hers folemnly appeal to the gods of 
my country; to that wer who was of late the pa- 
tron of the temple, but who has now abandoned it; 
to the army under mv command; to the Jews who 
have revolted to me; d even to yourſelves, that! 
have in no manner be-n concerned in, or accellary 
to, any of the profanations that have been committed; 
and I pledge my word that, if you will acquieſce in 
my defire of quitting the holy place, it ſhail be my 

ecuhar care to prevent its being approached, or the 
[eaſt violation offered to it by the Romans; and that, 
even in $590 wp to your inclinations, I will exert 
my utmoſt endeavours' to preſcrve and protett the 
ſacred edifice.” 
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TITUS determines to proſecute the War. An Aſſault 
is made 8 ANTONIA in the Night, and a 
terrible Confufion enſues. An obſtinate Engagement. 
The Paſſes about Fort ANTONIA are levelled, and 
four Mounts erefled. A deſperate and bloody En- 
gagement. The JEWS ſet Fire to part of the, Tem- 
ple Gallery, A FEW named JONATHAN inſo- 
lently propoſes to encounter any Man of the ROMAN 
Army in ſingle Combat. PUDENS is ſlam by 
JONATHAN, and JONATHAN by PAISCUS. 


OSEPHUS, as the interpreter of Titus, delivered 
the above addreſs in the Hebrew language ; but 
the faction put a falſe conſtruction upon it, attributing 
the application made by the Roman general as pro- 
ceeding from motives of fear rather than good will; 
and in conſequence hereof their infolence increaſed. 
* Finding that the Jews were wholly regard- 
Jews re» . 
mining re- leſs of their own ſafety and the preſerva- 
tory, Ti-. tion of the temple, Titus determined vigo- 
wpreceeds in roully to proſecute the ſiege. The place 
not being ſufficiently extenſive for draw- 
ing up his whole army, he ſelected from each com- 
pany thirty of the moſt reſolute troops, appointing 
2 tribune to head every thouſand men, and Cerealis 
to the chief command of the party that was thus cho- 
ſen for making the aſſault. He ordered all neceſſar 
reparation for proceeding to attion about the nint 
— of the night, intending himſelf to lead his troops 
to the attack. The officers of Titus's army being aſ- 
ſembled in a council of war, they were unanimouſly 
of opinion, that it would be highly impolitic for the 
eneral to expoſe his perſon to danger; and there- 
— they adviſed him to ſtation himſelf upon the fort 
Antonia, whence he might iſſue orders, and obſerve 
the behaviour of his troops, who would be inſpired 
with extraordinary valour by the conſideration of 
fighting under the immediate inſpettion of their ge- 


neral. 
| Titus informed his troops that, in com- 


Titus propoſes 1 | 4 
laden him. pliance With the advice of his officers and 
felt en Fort friends, he meant to withdraw to Antonia, 


ns wWhence he might give the neceſſary in- 
firuftions to his officers, and, at the ſame time, ac- 
curately diſtinguiſh thoſe who, during the action, 
ſhould merit puniſhment or reward; adding, that 
they who ſhould prove themſelves worthy the cha- 
ratter of Roman ſoldiers ſhould be recompenſed 
with liberal donations, and that, on the other hand, 
the delinquents ſhould be conſigned to the ſeverity 
of the martial law. The hour was now appointed 
for making the aſſault, and Titus repaired to a watch- 
tower in the fort Antonia. 

Aue The Romans were deceived in the ex- 


made by the pettation they had formed of ſurpriſin 

— in the Jews while aſleep: the advanced guards 
undd wit reſolutely oppoſed the affailants, and, at 
peat confu- the ſame time, joined in a general ſhout, 


W. which awakening their companions, great 
0, 28. 
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multitudes immediately came to their ſup- the Jews de- 


er. 


| — The Romans bravely withſtood the des cab 


ock made by the advanced guard; and 
when the other Jews came up, a fcene of horror 
took place : through the darkneſs of the night, the 
confuſed ſound of voices, fear, and the impulſe of 
rage, their conſternation was fo great that they 
deſtroyed both friends and enemies without diſtinc- 
tion; and the Jews who fell by the hands of their 
own countrymen were conſiderably more numerous 
than thoſe who were ſlain by the enemy. The loſs on 
the part of the Romans was not great ; for they pre- 
ſerved a regular diſcipline, — — defended them- 
ſelves with their bucklers, and had the advantage of 
— each other by 1 — 

pon the appearance of day-light the 
Jews 3 their error, — purſued — pom rr 
the encounter with more regularity. Each Jewzre te- 
party now employed darts, arrows and 4, cg. 
other weapons, and, notwithſtanding the vinced of 
conteſt that had been maintained in the Wr fatal 
night, they appeared to ſuffer no abate- n“ 
ment of courage or ſtrength. The Romans, con- 
ſcious that their general was poſted in a ſtation where 
he could form an exa& judgment reſpetting the be- 
haviour of his troops, and conſidering that their fu- 
ture proſpects in life would depend on their conduct 
in the preſent action, fought with a noble emulation 
to ſurpaſs each other in martial exploits. The pre- 
ſence of John, who threatened and even ſtruck thoſe 
of his people who appeared to be tardy in their duty, 
and encouraged the reſt with promiſes of reward, 
added to the conſideration that their own lives and 
the ſafety of the temple were at ſtake, induced the 
Jews to exert their utmoſt endeavours in oppoſing 
the enemy. Neither party was able to make any 
conſiderable retreat, the place not being ſufficiently 
large for that purpoſe, and the battle was moſtly 
maintained hack to hand, victory ſometimes appear- 
ing to incline to one and ſometimes to the other fide. 
The fort of Antonia was as a theatre, Tiws enceu- 
whence Titus and his friends commanded rages his men; 
a full and perfect view of thoſe who were te conted! 
actively engaged in the ſcene, urging the ends in 
Romans relolutely to purſue the advanta- dn batde. 
ges they gained, and exhorting them firmly to main- 
tain their ground when they appeared to be in dan- 
ger of a repulſe from the Jews, and giving ſuch di- 
retions as circumſtances required. In ſhort, the 
conteſt continued from the ninth hour of the night to 
the fifth on the — day; and when it was con- 
cluded, ſo reſolutely had the combatants maintained 
their ground, it could not be decided which party 
had gained the advantage. 

In the above action ſeveral noble Ro- nes of fe. 
mans diſtinguiſhed themſelves by feats of vera! Jews 
great heroiſm; and the Jewiſh captains whovigralized 
who ſignalized themſelves on this occaſion de 4. 
were the following: Judas, the fon of 
Merton, and Simon the fon of Johas, adherents to 
the party under Simon; Jacob the ſon of Soſa, and 
Simon the ſon of Cathlas, who were Idumæans; 

5 * | Gyſthæus 
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Gyfthæus and Alexas, friends to the party under 
John; and a Zealot, named Simon, who was the ſon 
of Jair. 

The fornda- 
tions of Fort 
Antonia razed 


and four 
mounts erect. 


Titus ordered the foundations of Anto- 
nia to be broken up to the very bottom ; 
and in the ſpace of ſeven days this work 
was completed. andalevel paſſage formed 
for admitting the Roman legions to march 
conveniently up to the walls. Titus now employed 
his troops in erecting four mounts : the firſt facing 
the angle of the interior temple that looked towards 
the north and caſt ; a ſecond againſt the gallery, to 
the northward between the two gates; a third towards 
the weſt porch, and the fourth towards the north 
porth of the outward — The work was not 
completed without great difficulty and expence; far 
the Romans were under the neceſſity of conveying 
what materials they had occaſion for from places at 
an hundred furlongs diſtant from Jeruſalem ; and 

lacing great confidence in their ſtrength, they neg 
ſeated to guard againſt ſurprizes from the Jews, who 
wa ting for them on the way, frequently made deſpe- 
rate ſallies from ambuſhes, and put them to conſider- 
able loſs and inconvenience. 
When the Romans went out in foraging 


The [ews . . 
ſeize the Ro- parties, they frequently unbridled their 
man horſes, horſes, and turned them to graze; and 


when opportunities offered, the Jews ſallied forth, 
ſeized and carried off the animals. This being often 
repeated, Titus attributed the loſs to the negligence 
of his troops, rather than to the enterpriſing ſpirit of 
the enemy. He was not deceived in his conjecture; 
for having cauſed one of his ſoldiers to be put to 
death, as a puniſhment for loſing his horſe, no in- 
ſtance of the like nature occurred in future. 


Some Jewiſh The platforms — now raiſed, and 
deſperadoe- the Romans having made every other pre- 
attack te , paration neceſſary to the aſſault they had 
Roman guards : ' - 

on Mouut meditated, on the following day a number 
Oliver. of Jews be ing to the faction, who, 


being unable to procure the neceſſaries of life by 
their uſual practice of pillage, and nearly on the 
point of ſtarving. formed the reſolution of attacking 
the Roman guards who were ſtationed on Mount 
Olivet; and they advanced about the eleventh hour 


of the day, when they imagined their attempt would 


be moſt likely to ſucceed, as at that time it was uſual 
for the enemy to take ſome reſpite from the fatigue of 


duty. 


n The Romans obſerving the ms pings of 

1 in ite . . . * 

and blocty the ſeditious multitude. collected all their 
engageme . force in order to repulſe them. A terri- 


ble conteſt enſued, in which great exploits were per- 
forined by both parties. The Romans founded their 
hopes of ſucceſs on their ſuperior kndwledge in the 
art of war: and the furious rage and impetuolity of 
the Jews induced them to believe that they were 
able to ſucceed in the moſt deſperate attempts. The 
valour of one party was excited by the dread of 
ſhame, and that of the other by the preſſing exigency 
of their ſituation; for the Romans conceived that 


they ſhould incur indelible diſgrace if they did not 
| 1 2 
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revenge themſelves upon the Jews for the inſo 
attempt they had made; and the Jews had no — 
pett of eſcaping the vengeance of the enemy but by 
mere dint of force. ; 

The following exploit, which is fo re— 


wt An heroji 
markable as almoſt to exceed credibility, nate pq" 
was performed by a Roman cavalier, na- mu, a Rs. 
man Cayaliey, 


med Pedanius : the Jews being repulſed, 
and purſued into the valley , the Romans, Pe. 
danius rode after the fugitives, and overtaking a 
young Jew, bearing very heavy arms, who, in order 
to preſerve his life, was urgiag his horſe full ſpeed, 
he ſeized him by the leg, and carrying him away 
a priſoner, preſented him to Titus. The general 
complimented Pedanius on his courage, and ſurpri. 
ſing ſtrength and activity; and he conſigned the Jew 
to death for having been concerned in the audacious 
attempt to ſurpriſe the Romans in their camp. Titus 
continued to dirett his principal attention towards 
completing the mounts, — means of which he en. 
tertained the hope of becoming maſter of the temple, 

Finding themſelves confiderably weak- ru * 
ened by the lofles ſuſtained in divers burn part of 
combats ; that the war daily raged with de enge 
additional violence; and that the temple — 
was in the moſt imminent danger of being deſtroyed, 
the Jews reſolved to ruin a part of the ſacred edihce 
in order to preſerve the reſt : as it is uſual to ampu- 
tate the extremities, leſt mortification ſhould be com. 
municated to the more noble parts of the body, 
They ſet fire to that part of the gallery extending 
from the north to the caſt, and facing the fort Anto- 
nia; and in a ſhort time as much of the building as 
occupied a ſpace of near twenty cubits was entirely 
conſumed. Thus were the Jews the firſt who attu- 
ally put the deſign in execution of effetting the de- 
ſtruction of the ſuperb and holy ſtructure, lo deſery- 
edly celebrated throughout the univerſe. 

wo days having elapſed, the Romans, +4, Ronan 

on the twenty-fourth of the fame month, fer fre tothe 
ſet fire to the remaining part of the gal- reminder, 
lery; and when the flames had gained fourteen cu— 
bits, the Jews deſtroyed the roof, as well as every 
other matter which was likely to ſerve as a com- 
munication with fort Antonia, though they might, 
had they been ſo inclined, have ſaved the place from 
the rage of the flames : but they were wholly regard- 
leſs as to what courſe the miſchief took, ſo it tended 
to promote their private views. During this time daily 
{kirmiſhes took place in the neighbourhood of the 
temple. 

A Jew named Jonathan, a man of ob- 


: Challenge of 
ſcure birth, deſperate fortune, low ſtature, j.nathan, 3 
VErTY Va 0 1 1 _ fantaftical and 
and e y contemptible in appear — 


ance, at this period repaired to the ſepul- 
chre of John, the big -prieſt, and, making himſelf 
the ſubject of a vain-glorious diſcourſe, he inſolently 


challenged any man of the Roman army to come 
with his ſword in his hand, and engage him in fingle 
combat. Some of the Romans were attually afraid 
of meeting the vain-boaſter ; ſome held him in the 
moſt ſovereign contempt ; others declined the 1 
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bat, urging the folly of encountering a man grown 
deſperate by deſpair, and Oy regardleſs of God 
ind man; and that the challenger being influenced 
by a brutal fury rather than the ſentiments of ho- 
nour, no ſhare of glory could poſſibly be acquired 
by the conqueſt of fo contemptible an adverlary. 
Jonathan waited a confiderable time before any 
champion appeared to oppole him; and during that 
interval he continued to inſult the Romans, by 
charging them with cowardice. At length a Roman 
cavalier, named Pudens, being naturally 


13 of an impetuous temper, and no longer 
man cavalier» able to brook the provoking inſults offer- 
eee ed by Jonathan, inconſideratel) accepted 

his . — The contemptible idea he 


entertained of his adverſary rendered Pudens care- 
leſs, and by ſome accident he unfortunately fell: 
the Jew ſeized the opportunity, and put him to death 
while he Jay on the ground: he now trampled the 
body of the deceaſed under his feet; and, his [word 
vet reaking with blood in his right, and his buckler 
in his len hand, he exultingly clattered his arms 
together, and vented the molt ſcurrilous reflections 
upon his deceaſed adverlary and the whole Roman 
army. A centurion, named Priſcus, being pro- 
roked at the inſolence and vanity of the Jew, dil- 
charged an arrow, which ſhot him through the heart, 
and he inſtantly expired, and fell on the 
killed by rife body of Pudens. This circumſtance 
ws, a centu- cauſed a great clamour among both Ro- 
In mans and Jews, who were, however. ac— 
tated by very different motives. The fate of Jo- 
nathan was conſidered as a judgment upon him for 
having arrogated to himſelf the merit of perform- 
ing a great exploit, when the advantage he had gain- 
ed was not in conſequence of any exertion of va- 
lour or other martial qualihcations, but owing merely 
to an accidental circumſtance. 


and 1s himſelt 


CHAP. VL 


The Faction in the Temple make War upon the RO- 
MANS on the Mounts. The FEWS make uſe of a 
Stratagem to confound the ROMANS. The Suf- 
ferers compaſſionated by TITUS. The ſingular 
Valour of LONGUS. 


3 AF this juatture the faction in the 
— temple were engaged in open war with 
mans or. the the ſoldiers on the mounts; and the Jews 
—_— deviſed the following ſtratagem on the 


twenty-ſeventh day of the month above-mentioned. 
They placed a large quantity of dry wood, ſulphur, 
and bituminous matter, between the timbers and the 
top of the roof of the weſtern porch: and then at- 
ſetting to give way, as if an attack had been made 
on them, they retreated with every a 
being driven out of a place of which they could no 
longer hold the poſſeſſian. Hereupon, a 1 
their opponents purſued them cloſely, with the ut- 


for the lols of life: that they were 


earance of | 


n a number of 


347 


moſt eagerneſs, and put up ladders, to get poſſeſſion 
of the place, which the others had abandoned: but 
they who reflected on the affair, deemed it to be a 
ow artifice, and therefore did not join the pur- 
uit. . 

As ſoon as the Romans had crouded in- 


Witt The Jews de- 
to che porch, the Jews ſet it on fire, and Lhe rar 
the whole building was immediately in — gy 


flames, to the horror and conſuſion of 
thoſe who were within their power, and the aſtoniſh- 
ment of thoſe who viewed the conflagration at a diſ- 
tance, Some of the unhappy people threw them- 
ſelves into wells and pits; others Comal from the 
houſes, and ran for their hves; others again were 
ſmothered in the flames, while ſome threw them- 
ſelves on their {words, to avoid a death ſtill more 
dreadful. | | 
Titus was greatly affected by this hor- 


. - - . ; Titus laments 
rid ſight, compaſſionating, in a high de- the misfor- 
gree, the misfortunes anling from ſo fa- uy hus 


tal a miſcarriage. In the mean time, he 
was highly oftended at his ſoldiers for having em- 
barked in ſuch an enterpriſe, without previouſly re- 
ceiving his orders. They had, however, one ſati ſ- 
faction in the midſt of their diſtreſs to compenſate 
itied by the 
rince in whole ſervice they ſuffered; for they could 
ehoid him giving his orders, and uſing his utmoſt 
endeavours to afford them relief; and all the evi. 
dences he gave of his regard were deemed memori- 
als to his laſting honour. With regard to thoſe per- 
ſons who elcaped the fury of the flames, Tbe Romans 
they were attacked by the Jews, and all cut of. 


every man of them was ſlain, after they 


had made all the reſiſtance in their power. 

Great numbers of gallant and coura- 
geous men fell on this unhappy occaſion; leur, foru- 
among whom one of the moſt diſtinguiſh- wo, ang 
ed was Longus, whom it will be neceſſary gas. 
to mention 1n particular, while I am pay- 
ing all poſſible reſpett to the valour of the reſt in 
general. Longus was by birth a Roman, and in the 
pon of life. The Jews, who were: acquainted with 

is bravery, and thought him a dangerous perſon, 
ſaw no mode by which they could deftroy him; un- 
leſs they could prevail on him to come to them by 
pledging their honour that he ſhould return in per- 
ett ſafety. This being done, his brother Cornelius 
called to him, warning him, by all that was facred 
not to be guilty. of any act, for which either himſelf 
or his country ſhould have cauſe to bluſh. Thus fi- 
tuated, Lomgus ſtopped within fight of both parties, 
and killed himſelf with his own ſword. 

On the above-mentioned occaſion, a &,,,,jigng 
perſon named Artorius eſcaped from the eſcape of Ar- 
fire in a very extraordinary manner. rus. 
Being reduced to the utmoſt extremity of danger, 
he —— Lucius, his fellow-ſoldier and compa- 
nion, within hearing: on which he called out to 
him, Catch me in your arms, and break my fall, 
and I will make you heir to my eſtate.” Lucius 
prepared himſelf to catch him; Artorius leaped 

down, 


Singular va- 
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down, and with his weight cruſhed his friend to 
death, for he was daſhed to pieces on the ſpot. . The 
misfortunes I have juft related cauſed great unea- 
ſineſs among the Romans for the preſent; but it 
made them in future more cautious againſt the ſub- 
tle craft and inſidious artifices of the Jews; which 
were of the moſt dangerous tendency to thoſe who 
were not provided by prudence againſt their ſtrata- 
ems. 
- The fire deſtroyed the porch as far as 


Progreſs of - g 

2 the tower which John had built (during 
— his war with Simon) on the pillars that 
d Roma, led to this porch. After the Romans 


had been burnt by the Jews, in the man- 
ner above: recited, mop deſtroyed the remainder of 
the building: and the following day the Romans ſet 
fire to the north porch, and continued this fire to 
the porch facing the eaſtward, which commands 
the valley of Cedron, from a precipice, to take 
a downward view of which affords a proſpect al- 


moſt Ing 
n us — and were affairs ſituated in 


Hare t- the neighbourhood of the temple. The 
grun. extreme ſeverity of the famine had al- 


moſt depopulated the 3 and the miſe- 
ries conſequent on this calamity are beyond all num- 
ber or recital. If it was but ſuſpected that there 
was any concealed food in a family, this circum- 
ſtance was ſufficient to diſſolve the tendereſt ties, 
and create a general inſurrection among the parties. 
They who ablolutely periſhed of mere hunger were 
not credited, even at the hour of death, when they 
declared that they had no food: for no ſooner had 
the breath left their bodies, than immediate ſearch 
was made about their perſons on the ſuppoſition 
that they had concealed ſome bread. When the 
ſurvivors found not what they ſearched for, they 
ranged the ſtreets like mad dogs, reeling like 
drunkards through weakneſs, repeatedly prying 
into every corner of ev houſe; ſeizing whatever 
they could find; even ſucn articles as a canine ap- 

tite would have refuſed. The ſkins of beaſts, 

ather girdles, and ſhoes were eaten, and even a 
handful of old hay bore the price of four attics. 
But wherefore ſhould I trouble myſelf with a de- 
ſcription of this dreadful calamity, in the mention 
of theſe inanimate ſubſtances, when I have before 
me a pregnant inſtance of a circumſtance never 
equalled among the Greeks and Barbarians; a ſtory 
of fo horrid a nature that it ſhocks humanity but to 
think of it? I ſhould be willing to omit this unfor- 
tunate narrative, leſt future times ſhould cenſure 
me for relating falſehood: but I have fo many teſti- 
monies of its veracity, that if I ſhould ſeek to 
ſuppreſs it through partiality to the deceaſed, I 
ſhould be deficient in duty to my country. 


— 


CHAP. VII. 
The Fleſh of a Son dreſſed and eaten by his Mother, 


— 


TITUS folemnly declares his Innocence in the whyl, 
Affair. : 


N the village named Vetezobra (that is stef 
the houſe / Hyſip), beyond the river the cauge, 
Jordan, lived one Eleazar, who had a * leu. 
daughter named —_y The family was rich, and 
the deſcent reſpeftable. Now this Mary fled, in 
company with ſeveral other perſons, and took re. 
fuge in Jeruſalem, where it was their misfortune tg 
be beſieged. All the more valuable effects that this 
woman brought with her ſhe was deprived of by the 
tyrants; and with regard to ſuch articles as ſhe had 
concealed, whether goods or proviſions, the gl. 
diers frequently broke open her houſe, and ſtole 
them from her. Irritated by this treatment, ſhe re. 
viled the faction in terms of the utmoſt acrimony; 
but no language of which ſhe was miſtreſs, however 
levere, could provoke any of this abandoned ſet to 
put her to death, either from motives of rage or 
pity. At length, tormented with the excruciating 
pangs of a devouring famine, from which ſhe ſaw no 
tbility of eſcaping, having no farther means of 
uſtaining life, and being abandoned to the utmoſt 
rage of deſpair, ſhe determined on a reſolution 
more horrid than it is in the power of language to 
deſcribe. 

At this time, Mary had a child ſucking a 
at her breaſt, whom ſhe took haſtily to her ſucking 
her embraces, and regarding it with the i»fant. 
tenderneſs of a mother, ſhe cried, ** In what terms 
ſhall I addreſs thee, moſt unhappy infant, who art 
born during the raging of ſuch horrid judgments as 
rebellion, famine, and war! To which of theſe ſhall 
I reſerve thee? It is poſſible the Romans will grant 
thee thy life, but not thy liberty: famine will pre- 
vent — but our preſent tyrants will be worſe 
foes than the other two. What, in thy preſent ſitu- 
ation, canſt thou do better than to ſupply a meal to 
thy _—_— mother, and terrify the party with the 
horror of the deed? Thus ſhalt thou complete the 
hiſtory of the Jews, with the only atrocious att that 
is yet wanting to render their miſery perfect.“ 


aving made this apoſtrophe, ſhe kill- gie , 


ed her infant, and having boiled it, ſhe boits, a" 


ate the half of it, and covering up the re- eren 
mainder, put it away. This circumſtance ©" 

ſoon came to the knowledge of the faction, ſome of 
whom went to the houſe of the. woman, and threat- 
ened her with immediate death, if ſhe did not pro- 
duce what proviſions ſhe had in the houſe. Hereur- 
on ſhe fetched out that part of the child which till 
remained undevoured, and told them that was all the 
food ſhe poſſeſſed. This fight had ſuch an effect on 
the ſpeQtators, that they at firſt appeared petrified 
with horror, then trembled at the idea of what had 
paſſed, and were ſhocked at the conſequences to be 
dreaded from it. On this the woman addrefſed them 
as follows: © Be aſſured that this is my er nk 
fon, and that I have dreſſed this diſh, the the — 
half of which 1 have eaten myſelf, and of the horrid 


requeſt that you will eat the remainder, ** 1 
f J Hat- 
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latter myſelf that you will not pretend to have 
more delicacy than a woman, or more compaſſion 
than a mother. But if you. refuſe the oblation 
through ſcruples of conſcience, you are welcome 
to leave the food where you have found it; only 
remember that I have eaten a part of it already.“ 
the had no ſooner ended ſpeaking, than they de- 
parted with evident ſigns of terror, leaving, though 
againſt their inclinations, the remainder of the child 
with the unfortunate mother: the only circumſtance 
of their whole conduct attended with any degree of 
delicacy. 

This thocking deed became immediately the ſub- 
jekt of converſation thoughout the whole city; and 
every man a 1 to deteſt the crime as much as 
if he himſelf had been immediately concerned in it. 
The famine now raged with ſuch violence, that the 

cople wiſhed for immediate death, in the mere 
— of ſtarving; and they who remained alive envied 
thoſe who had died before the calamity increaſed to 
ſuch an alarming degree: The melancholy tale ſoon 
ſpread from the Jews to the Romans, ſome of whom 
commiſerated the calamities of the Jews, while 
others hated them the more for their misfortunes, 
and athird ſort gave no credit to the recital. In the 
mean time, Titus folemnly declared his 
innocence reſpecting the whole matter, 
vowing, in the preſence of God, that he 
had exerted his utmoſt influence to ren- 


Tiws clears 
hinſelf of be- 
ing the cauſe 
of the cal - 


mities of the 5 - 
fun which der the Jews eaſy and happy in their for. 
veir wicked: tunes, lives, and liberties: © But (faid 


he) if the Jews were determined rather 
to deſtroy each other, than to live in the 
bands of fraternal affection; if they preferred war 
rather than peace, and famine rather than plenty, it 
was not in my power to prevent them. As they 
were determined to ſet fire to the temple with their 
own hands, while I did every thing in my power to 
ov job it, the fleſh of their own children is as good 
bod as ſuch parents deſerve. For my part, I am 
reſolved that their iniquities ſhall but be the fore- 
runners of their ruin; for I will not longer permit 
the exiſtence of a city, in which mothers feed on 


fole cauſe of. 


their own children ; and the fathers, with a ſtill more 


horrid degree of impiety, continue the war, after 
ſuch plain and evident demonſtrations, that the fo 
doing is contrary to the will of Almighty God.” 
Having ſaid this, and reflected on the amazing ob- 
ſtinacy, and incurable ſtubbornneſs of the faction, 
be looked on them as a people devoted to deſtruc- 
ton: for he thought that the miſeries they had al- 
ready endured would have changed their ſentiments, 
If it ** in nature that ſuch an effect could be 
wrought. 


— 
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Mines and Batteries are tried without Effect. The 
ROMANS have Recourſe to the Scaling-ladders. 
* obſtinate Reſiſtance on the Part of the FEWS. 
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TITUS commands his People to ſet fire to the Gates« 
The FEWS incircled in Flames, whith totally de- 
flroy the Galleries. TITUS calls à Council of ge- 
neral Officers, to adviſe reſpecting the Temple, and 
delivers his Opinion for ſparing its The FEWS 
fally forth deſperately on the ROMANS, Ti- 
TUS compels them to take Refuge in the Temple. 


1e of the legions having completed 
their platforms, Titus directed his 

battering- rams to be planted againſt the 

weſtern gallery of the outward temple, 

on the eighth day of the month Lous. | 
For the ſpace of fix days ſucceſſively he played his 
beſt piece of battery againſt this place; but without 
effect; for the engines could make no impreſſion on 
the work. In the interim, ſome of the troops were 
employed in ſapping the foundations on the north 
ſide: but, after a prodigious labour, they found 
that they could only move the outward ſtones, the 
porch {till remaining firm: wherefore, finding that 
mines and batteries were ineffectual to anſwer the 
purpoſe, the Romans had recourſe to the uſe of 
their ſcaling-ladders. 

Though the Jews were unable to pre- 
vent their enemies fixing their ladders, yet 
they made an obſtinate reſiſtance in every 
part where it was poſſible to be made. 
Thoſe who aſcended the ladders they at- 
tacked immediately, before they had time 
to put themſelves in a poſture of defence: others 
they threw down as they were aſcending: ſome they 
deſtroyed as they were advancing with relief, and 
{ſometimes they overturned the ladders with the men 
upon them. On the whole, the Romans ſuſtained a 
very conſiderable loſs in this attack; eſpecially in 
thoſe conteſts which happened for the defence or 
recovery of their colours, which military people 
deem to be an affair of the utmoſt conſequence. In 
the end, however, the Jews killed a number of the 
— p keeping ſuch enſigns as they got 
poſſeſſion of; a circumſtance which fo diſcouraged 
the reſt of the aſſailants, that they thaught it pru- 
dent to retreat. However, to do juftice to the be- 
fiegers, it muſt be acknowledged that not a fingle 
man among the ſlain diſgraced the charatter of a 
Roman. Their opponents of the faction, who had 
behaved well on former occaſions, loſt not their cha- 
rafter for intrepidity; and Eleazar, the nephew of 
the tyrant Simon, was diſtinguiſhed bv his courage. 
Titus now finding that his own men were ony - 
voted to ruin, by his wiſhes ty ſpare the temple — 

ou 


The Roma 
mines and 
batteries 

found inſuffi- 


Strenuous op- 
tion of the 
ews againſt 
the Romans 
on the ſcal- 
ing-ladders. - 


the enemy, he iſſued orders that his troops 
ſet fire to the gates without loſs of time. 
At this juncture, two deſerters from the 
Jews repaired to Titus, flattering them- 
— their abandoning the fattion 
at the time they had ſome advantage in tus, be fuſ- 
their favour, would ſecure them the bet- Foe. 
ter reception. One of theſe deferters * - . -* 
was Archelaus, the ſon of Magadathes, and the 
62 other 


Tus deſeriers 
from: the Jews 
repair to Li- 


ZHO 
other Ananus of Emmaus, one of Simon's guards, 
and deemed the moſt inhuman of all his attendants. 
The character of theſe men for cruelty was ſo well 
known to Titus, that he entertained ſome thoughts 
of putting them both to death, notwithſtanding their 
pretended attachment to his intereſt; being con- 
vinced that it was not an affection for his ſervice, 
but the conſideration of their own ſafety, that inllu- 
enced their conduct. He thought that thoſe who 
had firſt inflamed their country, and then abandon- 
ed it, were unworthy to hve: but having refletted 
more ſeriouſly on the affair, he came to a reſoluti- 
on to ſpare them. . 

By this time, the gates of the temple 
were burning furiouſly; the timbers be- 
ing all on fire; and the ſilver work above 
the gates melted, while the flames ex- 
tended even to the adjacent galleries. 
The Jews were fo much ſurpriſed by this 
unexpetted event, that, finding themſelves encom- 

aſſed by the flames, they regarded each other with 
3 of the moſt extreme aſtoniſhment, not even 
attempting to preſerve what yet remained uninjured, 
or affecting any concern for what was already de- 
firoyed. In a word, mee were totally diſpirited for 
any kind of enterpriſe; ſo that the fire continued to 
increaſe all that day and the ſucceeding night, till at 
length the galleries were totally burnt to the ground. 
On the following day Titus iſſued out 


— — 


The gates of 
the temple ſet 
on fire, which, 
with the gal- 
leries, are 


Titusen- orders for the ſuppreſſion of the fire, and 
vil, te del. that the roads — be levelled for the 
berate con- march of his troops. His next ſtep was 
— he to ſummon a council of his general offi- 

cers, to concert the beſt mode of pro- 
ceeding. Thele officers were Tiberius Alexander, 


his heutenant-general; Sextus Cerealis, the com- 
mander of the fifth legion; Lorgius Lepidus of the 
tenth; and Titus Tigrius, who preſided over the fif- 
teenth ; and to theſe were added Eternius Fronto, a 
captain of two of the legions of Alexandria; and 
Marcus Antonius Julian: governor of Judza; ex- 
cluſive of colonels and other officers, whoſe opini- 
ons it was thought proper to take, on the mode of 
proceeding requiſite to be purſued with reſpett to 
the affair of the temple. Of theſe ſome recom- 
mended a ſtrict adherence to the law of 


Reſult of ; 
-aheir conſul- Arms, urging, that while the temple re 
tions. mained, and the Jews continued their 


frequent aſſociations in it, they would never deſiſt 
from their oppoſition. Others gave their votes for 
11 ring the temple, on the condition that the Jews 
houl abandon it, and that it ſhould be no longer 
conſidered as an objett of contention: but that if 
oſſeſſion of it ſhould be acquired by dint of the 
word, 1n this caſe that they ſhould not heſitate to 
burn it; not conſidering it as a temple, but as a cal- 
tle: ſince the blame would then reſt with thoſe who 
compelled the. burning it, not with thoſe whom ne- 


ceſſity urged to the deed. Hereupon Titus gave his | 


Opini:n of * opinion, ſaying, If the obſtinacy of 
Tuus tot ſpat- the Jews will convert a temple to a cita- 
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del, ſhall I take vengeance on their per- 
verſeneſs, by wreaking my wrath on the iox the tem. 
ſtones of the building, and burn to aſhes e. 

the moſt magnificent ſtructure in the 

world on their account? Indeed I am of opinion 
that the robbing the empire of ſo diſtinguiſhed an 
ornament would be a diſgrace to the charadteriſtic 
majeſty of Rome.” Alexander, Cerealis, and Fron. 
to, hearing the ſentiments of Titus, coincided with 
him in opinion, on which the council was diſmiſſed, 
Orders were now iſſued that the army ſhould be al. 
lowed to reſt, and take refreſhment, in order to be 
better prepared for future enterpriſes. In the mean 
time, ſome {elect battalions were diretted to obſerve 
the ravages made by the* fire, and to make proper 
paſſages through the ruins. 

The courage and ſtrength of the Jews 
beginning now equally to fail them, they 
remained at peace during this day: but 
on the following day, about the ſecond 
hour, having by that time recruited their 
ſpirits, and acquired freſh reſolution, 
they made a deſperate fally through the 
eaſtern gate, on the guards of the out- 
ward —_— At firſt the Romans, under the pro- 
tection of their bucklers, ſuſtained the ſhock with 
the utmoſt relolution, it making no more impreſ— 
ſion than it would have done againſt a ſtone wall: 
but all their courage and perſeverance would not 
have enabled them long to hold out in oppoſition to 
ſo fierce and numerous an enemy, if Titus (who be- 
held the attion from Antonia f had not inſtantly come 
to their relief, before they had yielded to their an- 
tagoniſts. On this relief, ſome of the Jews fell back, 
and the Romans breaking in on their front, the 
main body fled with precipitation. After this, the 
Romans retreated in their turn, while the Jews ral- 
lied and advanced in order of battle. Thus they 
continued, alternately advancing or retreating, one 
party having now the advantage, and then the other; 
till about the fifth hour of the day, when the Jews 
were compelled to retreat into.the temple, and there 
incloſe themſelves. Hereupon Titus retired to An- 
tonia, having come to a determination to make an 
aſſault on the temple on the following day with his 
whole army. But it ſeemed evident that divine Pro- 
vidence had originally deſtined this place to be de- 
ſtroyed by fire, and that the period was at length at- 
rived; that is to ſay, the tenth day of the month 
Lous, — the return of that day on which it had 
been hereto 
Babylon. Of this laſt conflagration, however, the 
Jews themſelves were the evident occaſion; for no 
ſooner had Titus left them at their repoſe, than the 
inſurgents made a violent fally on his guards, while 
they were engaged by the general's orders, in extin- 
guiſhing the fire. But on this occaſion the Romans 
routed the Jews, and compelled them to retreat to 


The Jews 
make a def. 
perateſally on 
the Romans, 
by whom they 
are driven 
back to the 
temple. 


the temple for refuge, 
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ore burnt by Nebuchadnezzar, king of 
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A Soldier, under Pretence of a divine Impulſe, ſets fire 
to the Temple. TITUS endeavours to flop the Pro- 
greſs of the Flames. A horrid Maſſacre enſues. 


N event happened at this eriod 


ory which took riſe from the conduct of 
a ſoldier. a private ſoldier, who thought himſelf 


aftuated by a divine impulſe, without pretending to 
any other authority for what he — 8 Having 
ot on the ſhoulders of one of his comrades, he 
threw a firebrand into the golden window that was 
oppoſite the apartments on the north fide of the tem- 
ple. This attion was no ſooner done than the place 
was in flames, which occaſioned lo violent a tumult 
among the Jews, that their countrymen haſtened as 
faſt as poſſible to their relief; for the preſent junc- 
ture, when every thing dear to them was at ſtake, 
was not a period in which to think of ſaving their 
lives, or indulging themlelves. 
1 Titus was juſt now laying down to re- 
of the temple poſe himſelf in his tent, after the fatigue 
being in eu, of the action, when intelligence of the 
— 82 was brought to him; on 
frextinguith= Which he immediately aroſe, and ordering 
me me ne, his chariot, proceeded to the temple, to 
* uſe all his authority towards the extinction 
of the fire. He was followed by his principal ofh- 
cers, and the legions, but in a confuſed manner, as 
1 be ſuppoſed of ſuch an immenſe number, who 
had not received regular orders for their proceed- 
ing. Titus exerted himſelf to the utmoſt of his 
power, both by words and ſigns, in giving direc- 
tions to ſtop the progreſs of the flames: but all his 
efforts were vain: the leſſer noiſe was loſt in the 
greater; nor were his words more heard than the ſigns 
and motions of his hand attended to. The ſoldiers 
were not to be governed by commands or threaten- 
ings; but, following the impulſe of their rage, ſome 
were trodden on, and preſſed to death by 


A dreadful 
confukiou 20d the crowd, while others were ſuffocated 
— y ſmoke ariſing from the ruins of the 


: galleries over the porches. The common 
ſoldiers who were in the temple, urged, in excuſe of 
their diſobedience of the general's orders, that the 

could not hear what he ſaid; while thoſe who ſol- 
lowed them gave orders that they ſhould throw fire. 
In a word, the fattion had no way to prevent what 
happened, and on which fide ſoever they turned, de- 
ltruttion ſtared them in the face. The poor people, 
the fick, and the unarmed, were deſtroyed by the 
ſword where-ever they were found: numbers of un- 
bib wretches were left ſtreaming in their own 
blood: dead bodies were piled in heaps around the 
pars and the ſtairs were floated with deluges of 


FEY 
CY 
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* It may not be amiſs to remark here, as one of the puerilities 


Wherewith the modern Jewiſh cuſtoms abound, that on the Paſſover 


The fury of the ſoldiers had now ariſen cz. 
to ſuch a height, that Titus, finding it im- ing the utmoſt 
poſſible to reſtrain it, and that the fire efforts of Ti- 
continued to make additional ravages 2 — 
every day, he immediately proceeded, the buildiogs 
with ſome of his officers of the firſt rank, the whole is 
into the interior temple, where, on a 1 
careful ſurvey of the place, he found that its ſplen- 
dor and magnificence greatly exceeded what com- 
mon fame had reported, and were at leaſt equal to 
the very account propagated reſpecting them even 
by the Jews. Titus having now remarked that the 
fire had not reached the ſanctuary, and being of 
opinion that it might not yet be too late to preſerve 
the holy place undeſtroyed, he inſtantly exerted 
himſelf, and intreated the ſoldiers, in the moſt ear- 
neſt manner, to uſe their utmoſt endeavours to ſtop 
the progreſs of the flames; at the ſame time ifſuing 
ſtrict orders to Liberalis, a centurion of the guards, 
to urge the accompliſhment of this buſineſs, and to 

uniſh thoſe who refuſed their aſſiſtance. - Hut fo vio- 
ent was the rage of the ſoldiers for revenge, that 
they were not reſtrained within the bounds of their 
duty, either by the motives of reſpe&t or fear. 
There were great numbers of them whoſe avarice 
prompted them to ſeek for plunder, as they enter- 
tained no doubt but that the inſide of that place was 
filled with hidden treaſure, the very doors of which 
were plated with gold. At the very time that Titus 
was thus exerting his utmoſt endeavours to preſerve 
the temple, one of the ſoldiers ſet fire to ſeveral] of the 
door-poſts : on which Titus and his officers were ob- 
liged to retire to ſuch a diſtance that their ſervices 
could no longer avail : ſo that, in the end, the temple 
was deſtroyed, notwithſtanding every generous effort 
Titus had made for his protection. 

It is a painful taſk to recite the circum- All events 
ſtances of this misfortune; which ruined fore-ordained. 
the moſt aſtoniſhing fabric that ever was conſtrutted, 
whether we conſider its architecture, its dimenſions, 
its ſplendor and magnificence, or the ſacred purpoſes 
to which it was dedicated. But one circumſtance 
ariſes, equally for our inſtruction and conſolation : 
we learn that all the works of the created univerſe, 
whether animate or inanimate, are governed by an 
inevitable deſtiny; and that all things muſt come to 
an end. It is not a little remarkable ,,,;., 
(as hath been already mentioned), that of this temple 
this conflagration ſhould happen on the happened on 
ſame month and day as the former in the nn 
time of — — 0 Nr com- dg chat 
mencement of the firſt temple olomon, 
to the deſtruQtion of this in the ſecond 22 
year of Veſpaſian, we reckon a period of 
eleven hundred and thirty years, ſeven months, and 
fifteen days; and we account fix hundred and thirty 
nine years, and — days, from that of Haggai, 


in the ſecond year of king Cyrus“. 
CHAP. 


night, in the houſes of many of the Jews, it has been obſerved, that 


as ſoon as the out · doors are ſet open, and the maſtes of the houſe — 
uite 
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The Cruelty of the Soldiers, who ſhew no Diſtinction to 
Age, Sex, or Rank. A Number of Prieſis engaged in 
this Conteſt with the ROMANS. An Impoſtor 
adviſes a Proceeding that terminates in the Deſtruc- 
tion of near Six Thouſand People. 


URING the time that the temple was 


Dreadful 4 . 

Naughter of in flames, the ſoldiers ſeized every 

3 by perſon they could find, and having firſt 
e 10:GIETS, 


plundered, they flew them, without paying 
the leaſt attention to age, ſex, or quality, The 
laughter on this occaſion was immenſe: the old, the 
young; thoſe of the prieſthood, and thoſe of the laity ; 
rſons of all ranks and all degrees; whether they 
tued for quarter or otherwiſe, were all involved in 
the general calamity of the war. 
D-plorable As the fire continued to increaſe, the 
ſcene of fie qmoiſe of the flames was heard intermixed 
andbloodihed. Frith the groans of perſons in the agonies 
of death; and to thoſe at a diſtance the whole city 
appeared to be on hire, owing to the extent of the 
conflagration, and the depth of the hill. The con- 
ſuſion and diſorder occaſioned by this event were ſo 
real, as it is not in the power of language to deſcribe 
them. The Roman legions made the moſt horrid 
vutcries: the rebels, when they found themſelves at 
the mercy of the fire and ſword, ſcreamed in the moſt 
dreadful manner; while the unhappy wretches, in- 
cloſed between the enemy and the fire, lamented 
their fituation in the moſt pitiable complaints. Thoſe 
on the mountain and thoſe in the city ſeemed mutually 
to return the groans of each other. Thoſe who were 
already on the point of expiring through famine, ac- 
uired freſh ſpirits to deplore their misfortunes, when 
they ſaw the dreadful effects of the raging flames. 
The complaints and lamentations from the city were 
repeatedly echoed from the 1 —— mountains and 
laces beyond Jordan: h the calamity exceeded 
in reality all that could be © preſſed by the bewailings 
of the ſufferers. The flames of fire were fo violent 
and impetuous, that the mountain on which the tem- 
le ſtood reſembled one large body of fire, even from 
its foundation. The blood of the fufferers flowed in 
roportion to the raging of the flames ; for the num- 
— of thoſe who were {lain exceeded that of their ex- 
ecutioners. Dead bodies ſtrewed the ground on 
every fide, and the Roman ſoldiers trampled on the 
bodies of the ſlain in purſuit of the ſurvivors. At 
length, however, a body of the inſurgents repelled 


uttered theſe paſſages of ſcripture, namely, Pf. Ixxix. 6. Ixix. 24, 
and Lam. iii. 66. ſome one flips cunningly, as if he would not be 
ſeen, into the room where they ſup, clad in linen or other extraor- 
dinary veſtments, to the end the children may believe that Elias is 
preſent, while the company perform the ordinary clofing religious 
offices at table, concluding all with the following moſt ſingular prayer 
for the rebuilding of the temple: © Almighty God, now ſpeedily 
and quicky build thy temple ; quickly, in our days, out of hand; 
now build jt, now build it, now build it, now build it, now ſpee- 


dily build thy temple, Merciful God, great God, gentle God, 
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the Romans, and having forced a paſſage into the 
outward temple, effected their eſcape into the city; 
while the outward porch was gained by the remainder 
of their number. 

Many of the prieſts who had engaged in 
this conteſt with the Romans made uſe of 
the ſpits belonging to the temple, inſtead 
of darts; and, in the place of loves, they 
threw their ſeats, which had lead in them; 
but at length, finding that the efforts of all their reſolu 
tion were truitlels, and that fire purſued wherever they 
attempted to fly, they took refuge for ſome time un- 
der a thick wall that was not leſs than eight cubits in 
breadth. Among the principal perſons who exerted 
themſelves on this occaſion, were Meirus the ſon of 
Belgas, and Joſeph the fon of Dalæus, who might 
have preſerved their own lives if they would have 
taken part with the Romans; but they rather choſe to 
adhere to their aſſociates, and plunging themſelves 
into the hre were buricd in the conflagration that de- 
ſtroyed the temple. 

The Romans now finding that the tem- 
ple was reduced to aſhes, were leſs anxi- 
ous as to the preſervation of any particu- 
lar buildings; wherefore they 4 fire to 
moſt of the gates and galleries at the ſame 
time; ſparing only one on the eaſt ſide, and another 
on the ſouth: but, in a ſhort time afterwards, theſe 
underwent the fate of the former. They likewiſe 
burnt the treaſury and the wardrobe, containing an 
immenſe trealure in jewels and money, and rich ha- 
bits to a very large amount : for, in fatt, the Jews had 
made this place a repoſitory of every thing that they 
deemed moſt valuable. There was yet ſtanding one 
gallery on the outſide of the temple, to which had re- 
{orted a very great number of women and children, 
with a variety of perſons who had fled from the mul- 
titude ; the whole number amounting to almoſt fix 
thouſand. The ſoldiers, enraged to the utmoſt de- 
gree of fury, {et this place on fire before Titus had an 
opportunity of giving any directions concerning it: 
and they continued their operations againſt it with 
ſuch vehemence, that not a ſingle perſon eſcaped 
with life, numbers throwing theinſelves precipitately 
from the ruins, and all the reſt being con nv | by the 
flames. 

This melancholy event happened 
through the artifices of an impoſtor, who, & mee gh 
on that day, pretended to be commiſſioned the falſe pre 
by Almighty God to declare his will, which — 2 
was that they ſhould immediately go up to 
the temple: and he accompanied this order with an 


Exertion; of 
the prieſts 10 
annoy and te. 
pel the Ro. 
mans, 


The enemy 
deſtroy ail the 
gatcs, palle- 

12s, treaſury, 
aud wardrobe, 


higheſt God, good God, ſweet God, excellent God, God of the 
Jews, Jpecdily reſtore thy temple; quickly, quickly, in our days; 
now build it, now build it, now build it, now ovickly build 
thy temple. Powerſul God, living God, mighty God, famovs 
God, mild God, eternal God, terrible God, choiceſt God, royal 
God, rich God, beautiful God, faithful God, now ſpeedily reſtore 
thy temple : quickly, quickly, in our days; ſpeedily, quickly; now 
build it, now build it, now build it, now build it, now quickly 
build thy temple.” 


aſſurance 


1 
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aſſurance that the divine favour and protection would 
be manifeſted by an infallible ſign. It was no unuſual 
cuſtom with the faction to pretend to have received 
revelations of the will of God, in order to prevent 

„their people from deſerting, and to induce them to 
encounter every kind of danger. Perſons in circum- 
ances of diſtreſs, when they are flattered with relief, 
even on the report of a falſe prophet, are generally 
inclined to believe that their real misfortunes have 
been magnified by their fears. 


„ 


. 


Account of a Comet reſembling a Sword. Of a remark- 
able Light ſeen round the Altar. A Lamb produced 
by a Cow. A Braſen Gate opens without Hands. 
Chariots and armed Men ſeen in the Air. A Coun- 
tryman, named JESUS, makes a ſtrange Exclama- 


tion. He ts firſt puniſhed, and then diſmiſſed as a 
Man out of his Senſes. At length he foretells his 
own Nuin. | 
8 I TH what readineſs did theſe en- 
the credit uu - thuſiaſtic wretches give credit to 
8 . counterfeits, and falſe reports! 
een While admonitions flowing from the lips 


of truth, and confirmed by prodigies, and other 
prognoſtics of their is ruin, made no im- 
preſſion on them. On theſe occaſions they ſeemed 
to be deprived of the faculties proper to make a right 
application of the events, and of courſe they paid no 
regard to them, This may be inſtanced by the fol- 
lowing ſingular examples: 


A comet te- A comet, which bore the reſemblance 
ge of a ſword, hung over the city of Jeruſa- 


lem for the ſpace of a whole year. 

A ſhort time before the revolt, a moſt 
remarkable and extraordinary light was 
ſeen about the altar. This ſpectacle, 
which continued for about half an hour, gave a light 
_ to that of the day, and happened on the eighth 
of the month Xanthicus, at the ninth hour of the 
night, preceding the celebration of the fealt of the 
paſſover. Ignorant perſons conſidered this unuſual 
and wonderful appearance as a happy omen: but 
thoſe of ſuperior judgment averred that it was a pre- 
dition of approaching war; and their opinion was 
fully ratified by the event. 

At the time of the feſtival above-menti- 
oned another ſingular prodigy occurred. 
As the proper perſons were leading a cow 
to the altar to be ſacrificed, ſhe was delivered of a 
lamb in the midſt of the temple. 

Solid braſs compoſed the eaſtern gate of 
the interior temple ; and this gate was of 
ſuch an immenſe weight, that it was the 
labour of twenty men to make it faſt every night. It 
was ſecured with iron bolts and bars, which were let 
9 2 a large cavity dug out of one intire ſtone. 

(0, 28. 
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About the fifth hour of the night this gate opened 
without any human aſſiſtance; and immediate notice 
of this event being given to the officer on duty, he 
loſt no time in endeavouring to reſtore it to its former 
ſituation ; but it was with the utmoſt difficulty that he 
accompliſhed it. There were not wanting ſome 1g- 
norant people, who deemed this to be a ſecond good 
omen, infinuating that Providence had hereby ſet 
open a gate of bleſſings to the people: but perſons of 
ſuperior diſcretion were of a contrary opinion ; and 
concluded the deſtruction of the city; and the ſucceſs 
of the enemy, were predicted by the opening of the 
gate. 

On the twenty-firſt day of the month Chi-. aca 
Artemiſius, not long after the feſtival was armed men 
ended, a viſion of fo extraordinary a kind e ia the 
made its appearance, that I ſhould be ſcru- 
pulous of venturing to relate it, but that the events 
which were foretold have already actual! 6 
and I could yet produce ſeveral witneſſes who ſaw 
the circumſtance to teſtify its truth. Before the ſet- 
ting of the ſun, chariots and armed men were ſeen 
in the air, in various parts of the country, paſling 
round the city, among the clouds. 

While the prieſts were going to perform 
the duties of their function according to 
cuſtom, in the inner temple, on the Feaſt — 2 . 
of Pentecoſt, they at firſt heard an indiſ- 1 
tint murmuring made, which was ſucceeded by a 
voice, repeating, in the plaineſt and moſt earneſt' 
manner, Let us be gone, let us be gone.” = 

But the mgſt extraordinary ſtory of the 0 
whole yet remains unrelated. About four mation of je- 
years before the commencement of the fus, a coun- 
war, and while the city appeared to be in . 
the moſt perfect peace, and abounded in plenty, there 
came to the feaſt of Tabernacles, which is annually 
celebrated to the honour of God, a ſimple country- 
man, named Jeſus, who was the fon of Ananus, and 
who, without any previous intimation, exclaimed in 
the following manner: A voice ſrom the eaſt; a 
voice from the weſt; a voice from the four quarters 
of the world; a voice to Jeruſalem, and a voice 
to the temple: a voice to men and women newly 
married, and a voice to the nation at large.” Inthis 
manner did he continue his exclamations night and 
day, in various places, through all the ſtreets of the 
city. Some perſons of eminence in the government 
were ſo offended at the freedom of the ill-omened 
exclamation, that they directed that the man ſhould 
be apprehended and whipped ſeverely. He bore his 
ſufferings not only without complaint of the injuſtice 
of them, but without ſaying a word in his defence : 
but his puniſhment was no ſooner ended, than he 
proceeded as before with his denouncing exclama- 
tions. By this time the magiſtrates were ſuſpicious 


A voice, urg; 
ing departure, 


(and indeed not without reaſon) that what he had faid 


proceeded from the divine impulſe of a ſuperior 
power that influenced his words. Here- Hizatenithing 
a_ he was ſent to Albinus, the governor fortitude and 
of Judza, who directed that he ſhould be P*{verance. 


whipped with ſuch ſeverity that his, bones appeared; 
7A yet, 
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yet, even in this ſituation, he neither wept nor ſup- 
plicated ; but in a voice of mourning he repeated, 
after each ſtroke ; © Woe, woe to Jeruſalem!” On 
this extraordinary condutt, Albinus was induced to 
interrogate him with reſpett to his character, and the 
laces of his birth and reſidence; and what could 
induce him to proceed as he had done : but he re- 
plied not to any of theſe queſtions : wherefore Albi- 
nus found himſelf under a neceſſity of diſmiſſing 
him, as a man out of his ſenſes. From this period to 
the commencement of the war. it was not known that 
Jeſus viſited or ſpoke to any of the citizens; nor was 
he heard to ſay any other words than that melancholy 
ſentence, * Woe,. woe to Jerulalem!” Thoſe who 
daily puniſhed him received no ill language from 
him; nor did thoſe who fed bim receive his thanks: 
but his general ſpeech to every one was an ominous 
rediction. It was remarked that on public feſtivals 
ws was more vocifcrous than on other occaſions : and 
in the manner above-mentioned he continued to pro- 
ceed for the ſpace of ſeven years and five months; 
nor did his voice or ſtrength appear to fail him till his 
redictions were verified by the ſiege of Jeruſalem. 
hen this event had taken place, he went, for the 
laſt time, on the wall, and exclaimed, in a more 
He foretels powerful voice than uſual, © Woe, woe 
his on death to this City, this temple, and this people ;” 
and concluded his 3 by ſaying, Woe, 
woe be to myſelf!“ He had no ſooner ſpoken theſe 
words, than, in the midſt of his predictions, he was 
deſtroyed by a ſtone thrown from an engine. 

From what has been above-recited it 
will be evident to mankind in general, 
that our deſtruction ariſes from our mil- 
condutt; and that Providence, by the 
ſeries and pitt of our reaſonable faculties, as well as 
ruin. y the aids of prediction and reve- 
lation, has contributed, in an abundant de- 
gree, to the general good, and laſting advantage, 
of all its creatures. Our ruin 1s certainly to be at- 
tributed to ourſelves, when we refuſe to take warn- 
ing after being premoniſ of future events. It is 
aſtoniſhing that the Jews, aiter poſlefling themſelves 
of Antonia, ſhould have reduced the temple to a 
{ſquare form, when they knew that the ſacred writings 
contained a prediction, importing that the city and 
temple ſhould be both taken, whenever it ſhould be 
The Jews fa. reduced to that figure. But the principal 
rally niſapply motive by which they were induced to 
a prophecy to. undertake this defirudive war, was the 
their own 2- doubtful meaning of another text, which 


Vindication of 
Providebce, 
and mankind 
the authors of 
their own mi- 


tion, inſtead 3 . 
of reſerring it intimated that, in thoſe days, a perſon 
to Veſpaſian. ſhould come out of Judæa, who ſhould 


bave the command of all the world. This text they 
applied to their own nation; and the error prevailed 
even among men of ſuperior rank: while, in fact, 
the prophecy related to Veſpaſian, who became an 
emperor while in Judæa. Fancy appears to be the 

eneral gue in interpretations : thus, at leaſt, it 

appened with the Jews, till the deſtruction of them- 


ſelves and the country convinced them of the error 
in which they had been involved. 
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CHAP. XII. 


The Army proclaims TITUS Emperor, TITUS com. 
mands that the Prieſts ſhould be put to Death, H. 
offers Terms to the Faction; which are rejected, thy 
EV alledging that they were bound to the contray 
by Oath. Hereupon Titus orders that no NEN 
ſhould be allowed either Protedion or Quarter, 


BY this time the inſurgents had fled into -,,. 
the city, while the temple, and all its claimed en. 
adjacencies, continued on fire. The Ro- peror. 
man army now placed their enſigns againſt the eaſtern 
gate, where they made ſacrifices of thankſgiving, and 
roclaimed Titus emperor with every poſſible demon. 
ration of joy. So large a treaſure in gold was now 
obtained in Syria, that it was reduced to half its ac. 
cuſtomed value. 

Among the prieſts on the wall there hap- 
pened to be a child, who requeſted the 
Roman guards to give him a draught of 
water to — his thirſt: this, on the 
promiſe of good faith on both ſides, they 
readily did, in compaſlion to his tender age and great 
neceſſity. On going down to drink the water, he 
took with him a flaggon, which he filled, and run off 
with it to his friends with ſuch expedition, that the 

uards found it impoſſible to catch him. On this the 

omans acculed the boy with having forfeited his 
word : but, in his defence, he alledged that he had 
only contratted with them for permiſhon to fetch the 
water, but not to remain with them when polleſſed of 
it, and of courſe had not violated his agreement, 
The Romans ſubmitted to the impoſition in conſide- 
ration of the innocence of the fraud. 

The prieſts having continued on the , 
wall yet five days longer, an extremity of o bange.“ 
hunger at length compelled them to go certain pref 
down, and ſurrender themſelves priſoners ; fins“ to 
whereupon the guards condutted them to themſcives, 
Titus, before whom they humbled them- and are put to 
ſelves, and intreated his merciful regard. 

To this the emperor replied, that they were too late 


Ingenious ar. 
tifice of a 
child under 
the preſſure of 
thirſt, 


in their application: for as the temple was now de- 


{troyed, it was not unreaſonable that the prieſts 
ſhould ſhare its fate ; ſince they ought to periſh with 
the temple to which they beliuged > and hereupon 
he ordered them to be put to death. 
The leaders of the fattion now finding 

how they were beſet on all fides, and ſur- — Aer 
rounded, ſo that there was no poſſibility of fen, which 
theireſcape, propoſed toenter into a treat — 22 


with the emperor; to which he, from his 
wonted benevolence of diſpoſition, lent a favourable 
ear, partly indeed, on the recommendation of bis 
friends, and partly with a view to ſpare the city, in 
the hope that the inſurgents, by their future condukt, 
might deſerve his mercy. Titus took his ſtation on 


the weſt ſide of the interior temple, near the gates 
which led to the gallery; and between the comple and 
the upper town there was a bridge of communica- 

tion, 
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tion, by which the Romans and Jews were at this 
time ſeparated. On each fide the ſoldiers crowded 


round their -commanding officers; the Romans, on 


the one part, eager to ſee how Titus would receive 
the ſupplicants ; and the Jews, on the other, equally 


' eager tO learn what chance there was of their 


being. pardoned. Titus having ordered his men to 
fyrbear making any acclamations, and to keep the 
{iricteſt peace and moſt profound filence, intimated 
to the Jews, by an interpreter, that it was his pro- 
vince to ſpeak firſt; and then addreſſed himſelf to 
them in the following manner : 

Are you not yet convinced that your 


Addreſs of e . 
Tru to the country has already ſuffered ſufficient va- 
Jess riety of wretchedneſs ? Will you never 


ſo far recover your ſenſes as to be convinced of 
our own weakneſs, and the power of the Romans; 
ks ſtill perſiſt, like ideots and madmen, to the de- 
ſtruction of your city, your temple, your country- 
men, even when you know yourſelves will be in— 
cluded in the general ruin? Is there a period, fince 
the time that Pompey reduced your city to aſhes, 
when you have been free from tumults and conten- 
tions? Why then will you perſiſt to make open war 
on the Romans ? You cannot, certainly, depend on 
your numbers, when you muſt be already convinced 
that you are not able to cope with the half of our 
army. It you flatter 1 ves with the ſteady ad- 
herence of your auxiliaries and allies, you ſhould 
recollett that there is not a people in the world, who 
is not in ſome degree under our ſubjettion, or that 
would not much rather have the Romans than the 
Jews for their friends. If you value yourſelves on 
the number of your people, remember that the Ger- 
mans are in ſubjettion to us. If you depend on the 
ſtrength of your walls, they are leſs able to protect 
you than the ocean, which guards Britain; and yet 
the people of that country oppoſed us in vain. If you 
rely on the good condutt — magnanimity of your 
ollcers, remember that even the 2 —— 
ſubmitted to the Romans. But the enemies that our 
countrymen have made, have ariſen from their own 
humanity ; in permitting you to poſſeſs lands, and 
allowing your tribes to be governed by kings choſen 
from among themſelves. We have likewiſe permitted 
you the free exerciſe of the laws of your own coun- 
try; and conſented to your living in the way agree- 
able to yourſelves, whether in your own country or 
In diſtant places. But above all, and which is a fa- 
vour youu could not have expected, we have permit- 
ted you to receive, collect, and employ all the contri- 
butions and ſums of money within your department, 
to ſupport your religion and the worſhip of your 
God in the way moſt agreeable to yourſelves, and 
thoſe of your opinion. But you have made no other 
ule of all this ſingular favour and indulgence, than 
the accumulation of riches which have enabled you 
to employ our own treaſures againſt ourſelves. In a 
word, your conduct bears a near reſemblance to that 
of the ſerpent, that ſtings to death the man whoſe 
boſom affords him protection. : 

* I muſt acknowledge that the ſupine behaviour of 


THE WARS. OF THE JEWS. 


. who did not ſeek to extend the unhappy breach be- 
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Nero inſpired you with a degree of contempt that 
induced you to forget the eaſe and repoſe you then 
enjoyed, and gave riſe to the future extravagance of 
your ambition. 6 

It is proper that I tell you that my father did not 
viſit Judza with a view to chaſtiſe your defettion from 
Ceſtius, but wiſhing to give you ſuch advice and 
premonition as might tend to your reformation. If 
it had been his object to depopulate the nation, 
he would at once have ſtruck the important ſtroke, 
beginning with Jeruſalem rather than Galilee; but 
he chole the latter proceeding, to admit leiſure for 
your repentance : but his benevolence was conſtrued 
into weakneſs; and your future infolence hath been 
founded on the lenity of the Romans. 

+ Agreeable to the practice of other abandoned 
people, you took advantage of our inteſtine divi- 
lions after the death of Nero. No ſooner had my 
father and I retired grom Egypt, but, in ourablence, 
you fought the opportunity of laying the foundation 
of a war: and notwithſtanding all the benevolent 
exertions of which we gave proof in the government 
of that diſtrict, you were yet hardened enough in 
iniquity to concert meaſures againſt us, at the period 
when my father was declared emperor, and myſelf 
his ſucceſſor. Nay you proceeded ftill farther ; for 
after our dignities were confirmed by the general 
conſent, and we were in the actual poſſeſſion of the 
empire, and were congratulated by deputies from 
all the foreign powers on our acceſſion to the govern- 
ment, the Jews {till continued our enemies. This 
was evident by their ſending ambaſſadors even be- 
yond the Euphrates, to ſolicit forces to aſſiſt them in 
their revolt. I would forbear to mention your newly- 
eretted fortifications, and the factious contrivances 
by which you have produced a civil war; fince they 
are proofs of ingratitude worthy only of the moſt 
abandoned of the human race. 

At the time my father, much againſt his inclina- 
tion, diſpatched me to ſubdue this obſtinate city to obe- 
dience, I flattered myſelf that the inhabitants would 
be — to accept of terms of peace. Did I not be- 
ſeech you to prevent a war, before a blow had paſſed 
on either ſide ? Was I not afterwards anx1ouſly ſolici- 
tous to render it as eaſy to you as poſhble? Did ever 
refuſe to receive any man who ſurrendered himſelf to 
me, or violate my faith to any one after he had ſur- 
rendered? I treated your priſoners with unuſual 
tenderneſs, nor ever puniſhed one of your brethren 


tween us. It was with great reluctance that I firſt 
began to demoliſh your walls; and I prevented all 
executions among you to the utmoſt of my power. 
As often as I obtained any advantage over you, 
I beſought you to liſten to terms of peace, with as 
much earneſtneſs as if you had been the conquerors. 
When I approached you temple, I did not deſtroy 
it, as, by the right 1 had acquired by the law of 
arms, I might have done. I only defired you to 
have mercy on yourſelves, and ſpare the ſacred pla- 
ces appertaining to you. At length I offered you 
full permiſſion to depart, and on terms of the utmoſt 

| ſecurity : 
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ſecurity : but when you —— rather than 

ace, I left the choice of time and place to your- 
elves : yet what 1s the conſequence of my humane 
conſideration, but that you have ſet fire to the very 
temple which I would have preſerved? And, after 
all that has paſſed, you have the aſſurance to invite 
me to a treaty, as if you had a ſingle argument to 
urge, in atonement *for the devaſtation you have 
made. Is it to be thought that I can on any terms 
grant a pardon to thoſe who would not ſpare their 
own temple ? You even preſent yourſelves now 1n 
arms, nor put on the leaſt appearance of petitioners 
for favour. But let us examine the foundation you 
have for this confident behaviour. Your people are 
totally diſpirited; your temple is deſtroyed; your 
City is mine by the law of arms, and you remain en- 
tirely at my diſpoſal : yet even to the preſent mo- 
ment you perſiſt to demand terms of honour. But 
wherefore ſhould I longer remonſtrate with a folly 
ſo obſtinate? Lay down your arms and ſubmit, and 
I will yet ſpare your lives. It is true that I will cauſe 
exemplary juſtice to be done on the principal offen- 


ders; but the reſt ſhall feel the beſt effetts of my 
humanity.” : : 

22; PEAR To this addreſs the faction returned an 
reply and de- anſwer, importing that they could not 
mand of he ſyrrender on any promiſe or aſſurance of 
. ſafety that the emperor could make, as 
tus, who for- they were ſolemnly ſworn not to make any 
— ſubmiſſion: but, with his permiſſion, they 


were ready to retire with their wives and 
children, into the delert, and leave to the Romans 
the poſſeſſion of the city. Enraged by the idea of 
priſoners giving law, and — 2 — terms to the 
conqueror, Titus cauled proclamation to be imme— 
diately made, intimating that, for the future, no 
Jew ſhould preſume to apply to him cither for quar- 
ter or protection: but that they now might have re- 
courſe to arms, and defend themſelves in the beſt 
manner in their power; for that the laws of war 
ſhould hereafter determine is conduct towards them. 
83 Hereupon _ ſoldiers had immediate 
burn ſeveral permiſſion to attack them with fire and 
tuildings of ſword, and to apply the plunder they 
wwulequencs. could obtain in the city to their own uſe. 
On the preſent day no ſtep was taken: but on the 
following morning they let hre to the council cham 
ber, the caſtle, the regiſter- office, and a place named 
Ophlas; whence the ſlames ſpread to queen Helen's 
palace in the middle of the mount, deſtroying where- 
ever they came, and burning a great number of dcad 
bodies, which crowded the ſtreets and houſes in every 


Part. 


Titus extenss . On the day laſt mentioned the ſons and 
his clemency brothers of king Izates, with divers other 
ihe kinded perſons of diſtinction, united in a petition 
880 Titus to ſpare their lives; to which, 
agreeable to his accuſtomed humanity, he conſented; 
though he was highiy enraged at their conduct. The 
ſupplicants, however, were all lodged in priſons ; 
and the ſons and near relations of Izates were ſent to 


Rome as hoſtages, in a ſhort time afterwards. 
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he Inſurgents kill upwards of Eg Thouſand Per- 
ſons, and ſeize Money to a large Amount. Ruins, 
i Vaults, and other Places being ſearched for the 
Deſerters, all thoſe who are taken are put to Death, 


TE next proceeding of the inſur- 

gents was, to advance to the royal 
E a place of great ſtrength and ſecu- 
jrity, in which treaſure to an immenſe 
amount was depoſited. From this palace 
the Jews routed the Romans, of whom 


they killed about Light thouſand four ſure, 

Hundred, and made Prize of all the treaſure, to an 
mene amount. In the courſe of this engagement 
two of the Roman foldiers were made priſoners; 
one of them of the cavalry, the other of the infan- 
try. The latter was firſt put to death, and then 
dragged through the ſtreets of the city; as if the in- 
tention had been to deride the whole nation, by the 
inſult offered to one unhappy wretch. The other 
priſoner, pretending that he had a circumſtance of 
ſome conſequence to diſcloſe, was immediately con- 
ducted to Simon : but, on his arrival, he had nothing 
to mention that was deemed of the leaſt conſequence; 
wherefore, Ardalas, one of Simon's officers, received 
orders to put him to death. Hereupon his hands 
were bound behind him, a cloth was tied over his 
eyes, and he was conducted from Simon's preſence, 
to be beheaded within view of the Romans : but juſt 
in the inſtant that the executioner was drawing his 
{word, to perform his duty, the priſoner flipped from 
him, and effetted an eſcape to the Romans. This 
circumſtance being made known to Titus, he con- 
ſidered the caſe, and would not adjudge him to death 
for deſerting from the enemy in ſo critical a ſituation, 
but deemed it fo diſgraceful for a Roman ſoldier to 
be taken priſoner, that he ordered him to be dil- 
armed and caſhiered; a puniſhment even worſe than 
death in the Opinion of a man of honour. 
On the followfng day it happened that 
the Romans routed the Jews from the 
lower town, on which occaſion they ſet 

hre to all the buildings as far as Siloah, „hich the 

and were happy to fee the deſtruttion oc- Romans fit 

caſioned by the conflagration; but they “. 

acquired no treaſure ; for the inſurgents had already 
ſafely depoſited this in the upper town. It is worthy 
of remark, that the rebels were not of a diſpoſition to 
lament any calamities their vices had occahoned; 
and they comported themſelves with their accuſtomed 
pride, even when fortune appeared to be their deter- 
mined foe. They ſeemed to behold the burning of 
the city with a degree of pleaſure; and publicly laid, 
that, as affairs were then ſituated, the approach of 
death would not create in them the leaſt degree of 
concern or regret, They had ſeen the deſtruttion 
of the people, almoſt to annihilation : they had been 
witneſſes to the temple being burnt to the ground: 
they had viewed the city in ; an ; and were now 
pleaſed that the Romans, who were to ſucceed 2 
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could not take poſſeſſion of any thing that might af- 
ford them fatisfattion. 

FISTS While affairs were in this ſituation, Jo- 
regard to be ſephus exerted his utmoſt endeavours for 
good advice of the preſervation of the few remaining in- 
Jalephus- - habitants of a ruined and almoſt depopu- 
lated city. He applied himſelf to the paſſions of the 
people by every art of invective, complaint, advice, 
and encouragement : but all that he could ſay tended 
to anſwer no valuable purpoſe: the Jews were not 
only bound by the facred obligations of their oaths, 
but almoſt ſubdued by the ſuperior numbers of the 
Romans: excluſive of which they were inured to 
blood, and familiar with deſtruttion. 


Deſerters to In this unhappy ſituation of affairs they 
_ diſperſed themſelves throughout the city, 


| wen f{earching all the ruins, vaults, and other 
aken, put to Places of ſecretion, for ſuch as had deſert- 
death. ed. Great numbers of theſe being ſeized, 
they were all put to death, for they were fo weak that 
they could not ſeek their ſafety by flight; and the 
dead bodies were thrown to the dogs. Still, howe- 
ver, famine threatened a death more dreadful than 
any other, Many of the Jews now deſerted to the 
Romans, in mere deſpair, for they could not enter- 
tain any other expettation than that they might be 
immediately put to death, to prevent the miſeries of 
ſtarving. The inſurgents likewiſe ſhared the ſame 
late, having been inſtigated by the ſame motives. 
At this unhappy — there was not a ſingle ſtreet 
in the city but what was beſtrewed with dead bodies, 
ſome of which had been ſtarved, and the reſt fallen a 
lacrifice to the rage of the famine. 

Fruitleſs re. The inſurgents placed their laſt hope in 
ſources of the Concealment. They ſought every private 
murgents, place of retreat, vainly hoping that they 
might remain concealed till the comes ſhould be at 
an end, and the Romans had abandoned the place: 
they then imagined that their eſcape might be ſafely 
effected; without reflecting that the all- ſeeing eye of 
juſtice could penetrate into the moſt ſecret receſſes. 
The Jews who had taken poſſeſſion of the ſubterrane- 
ous retreats, were the authors of more calamity than 
the Romans in ſetting fire to the place. They firſt 
robbed, and then murdered all who retired for hafery 


Singular mi. to theſe places. The famine now raged to 
lery uteading ſuch a degree, that violent contentions . 
Amine. 


aroſe reſpetting the coarſeſt and moſt 
loathſome food: and I am of opinion that if the fa- 
mine had continued for any conſiderable time longer, 
they who furvived would have made no ſcruple of 
ſeediag on the bodies of the deceaſed. 


Dr ET 


CHAT, MT 


TITUS prepares to ereft new Mounts. Five IDU- 
MAAN Deputies offer the Service of the People, 
and folicit his Forgiveneſs. SIMON cauſes them to 
be put to Death. TITUS grants Liberty to above 

1 Fo 2 Thouſand Perſons who had deſerted to him. 
0. 28, : 


- 
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A Pricſt, named JESUS, compounds with TITUS 
for his Life. 


42 was the ſituation of the upper u us 
town, on crags and precipices, that raid by Ti» 
Titus thought it would be an impoſlibility %* 

to get poſleſhon of it, without the erettion of new 
mounts; wherefore he ordered that theſe works 
ſhould be commenced on the twentieth day of the 
month Lous. It has been heretofore remarked that 
carriage was very expenſive, and attended with great 
trouble; for, to the diſtance of a hundred furlongs 
from the town, the materials had all been cut down, 
for the conſtruction of the works heretofore erected. 
The four legions now threw up a mount on the weſt 
ſide of the city, oppoſite the royal palace ; while the 
auxiliaries and the other forces threw up another 
mount near the gallery and the bridge, and fortified 
the place known by the name of Simon's Tower, 
which had been conſtrutted by Simon, during his 
war with John. . 

At this period ſome of the Idumæan 
officers held a council together, concert- 
ing how their whole body ſhould go over 
to the intereſt of the Romans. Havin 
fixed on their plan, they diſpatched five . 
deputies to Titus, to make an offer of their ſervices: 
and by theſe they ſent a petition, imploring the em- 
peror's mercy in the name of their whole people. It 
mult be acknowledged that this application was made 
very late in point of time; but Titus, thinking that 
Simon and John would make no farther reſiſtance 
after ſo capital a deſertion, diſmiſſed the deputies 
with an anſwer importing that he would grant the pe- 
titioners their lives; for the truth was, that he deemed 
the Idumæans to be the moſt formidable of his op- 
ponents. . 

The above-mentioned plot having been 
diſcovered, Simon gave orders that the 
five deputies ſhould be inſtantly put to 
death, and that impriſonment ſhould be 
the lot of thoſe from whom they had re- 
ceived their directions; of whom James . 
the ſon of Soſas was deemed to be the principal. As 
the leaders were now in ſubjection, no great miſchief 
was apprehended from the common ſoldiers : not- 
withſtanding which a ſtricter guard was kept over the 
remainder of the Idumzans than had been heretofore 
thought neceſſary: but every effort that could be de- 
viſed proved ineffectual to prevent their deſerting to 
the Romans. It is true that many of them were flain 
in the attempt; but {till greater numbers eſfetted 
their eſcape, all of whom were received by Titus, 
who had fo much generofity and benevolence, that 
he declined to preſs the rigorous execution of his for- 
mer orders: while even the common folders, partly 
ſatiated with the blood that had been ſpilt, and partly 
in the hope of obtaining booty began now to con- 
duct themſelves with more lenity and moderation 
than they had heretofore done. * 

By this time there were none remaining Multitudes of 
but the inferior kind of people; and theſe, I, with 

7B together 


Five Idu- 
mzan de pu- 
ties from the 
city favour- 
ably received 
by Titus. 


The Idu- 
maus are put 
to death by 
Simon, yet 
many others 

. deſert to the 
Romans. 
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bei eine together with their wives and children, 
ard children, were publicly ſold like bealts in the mar- 
publicly 1 ket; and at very low prices too, for the 
ia me mark, purchaſers were but few in number. Ti— 
tus now reflecting on this circumſtance, and on the 


proclamation which he himſelf had iflued, directing 


that no more of the Jews ſhould deſert to him ſing-— 
ly, thought it his duty, as a man of humanity, to 
preſerve as many of them as poſſible; and therefore 
determined to revoke his former order, and to re- 
ceive as many of them as ſhould come to him ſepa- 
rately; but he would not receive any number toge- 
ther. He appointed proper perſons to inquire into 
their characters, to diſcriminate between the worthy 
and the unworthy, and to treat every man accord- 
Ing to his 1 . "OF * 4 
t this period, there was a prieſt name 
—— Jeſus, * ſon of Thebuth, who com- 
able things s pounded for his life with the emperor, 
who en h: On the condition of his delivering up le-* 
life. veral of the ornaments belonging to the 
temple, with ſome veſſels, and other ar- 
ticles that - been preſented thereto. In purſu- 
ance of this contract, he conveyed out of the tem- 
le, and handed over the wall, ſeveral tables, gob- 
ets, and cups, with a pair of candleſticks, all made 
of the fineſt gold. He likewiſe preſented the empe- 
ror with a conſiderable number of the veſlels uſed 
in ſacrifice, with precious ſtones, veils, and the 
habits uſed by the prieſts. 
Phines About this time, likewiſe, Phineas, the 
$, trea- : 
furerof the Keeper of the ſacred treaſure, being 
temple, makes taken priſoner, he gave up a vaſt number 


. of the habits and girdles belonging to 
alſo pared. the prieſts; together with ſcarlet and pur- 


ple ſtuffs, which had been carefully laid 
by for future uſe. He likewiſe made a diſcovery of 
a quantity of cinnamon, caſha, gums, and per- 
fumes, which were uſed for the incenſe daily of- 
fered; together with a nun her of ſacred ornaments 
and effects which were property of private per- 
ſons. Now though Phincas was a lawful priſoner, 
regularly taken in open war, yet, in conſideration 
of theſe diſcoveries, he was treated with as much 
lenity as if he had made them through the mere ef- 
fett of his own inclination. 


— —_— 


— AT. AV: 


The ROMANS advance with their Engines for Bat- 
tery. SIMON and JOHN ore terrified. They 
at length abandon three ſtrong Forts. TITUS ac- 
knowledges the divine Interpyſition in Favour of the 
ROMANS. Orders iſſued by ham, reſpefling the 
Prifoners. 


1 1 the expiration of eighteen 
. days the erection of the mounts was 
mansadvance. completed, on the ſeventh day of the 


month Gorpiæus (anſwering to Septem- 


ber), at which time the Romans advanced with their 
engines for battery. Many of the inſurgents now 
deſpairing to hold poſſeſſion of the place any long- 
er; —— the walls, and retired to the caſtle: 
while others concealed themſelves in vaults, and 
ſubterranean paſſages. Still, however, there were 
ſome, more obſtinate than the reſt, who were de. 
termined to oppoſe thoſe who had the management 
of the batteries. In the mean time the enemy was 
greatly ſuperior to them in numbers and ſtrength; 
and the Romans had the farther advantage that their 
troops were in full health and ſpirits, and animated 
with the ſucceſs they had obtained over an enemy 
that, having been unfortunate in their undertakings, 
were dejected by their loſſes, and almoſt abandoned 
to deſpair. 
As often as any of the Jews obſerved Simon 284 

a flaw in the wall, or that any of the John terrifed 
turrets yielded to the impreſſion made elne, 
by the battering engines, they ſought their ſafety by 
immediate lying — the place of apprehended 
danger; till, at length, even Simon and John were 
terrified even to the borders of deſpair, and fled, 
before the Romans were advanced within ſuch a dif. 
tance as to be able to do them a perſonal injury: 
for their fears operated to ſuch a degree that they 


were frightened at danger, whether real or appre-' 


hended. Though theſe men were ſome of the moſt 
abandoned of the human race, yet the extreme ca- 
lamity they endured could ſcarcely fail of exciting 
pity in the breaſts of thoſe who ſo — knew them 

oalting of their imagined conſequence, and tri- 
umphing in all the height of preſuming arrogance. 
The change in their aftairs was indeed very great, 
and diſtreſling in the higheſt degree. 

John and Simon now made an attempt Tue, den 
on the wall which had been ereted w 2 — 
round the city by the Romans. They Roman wall, 


ſucceeded, in fatt, ſo far in this attempt, yon me? 
as to make a breach in the wall; and but, being de- 


their intention was to have attacked the ferted, reven 
uards, and by that means to have ef- 
edted their eſcape. But when they expected to 
have been properly ſupported in this attack, they 
found that all their friends had abandoned them: 
wherefore they retreated in confuſion, as they were 
led by their fears and apprehenſions. 

In this diftratted and wretched ſtate of Diana 
affairs, every man told ſuch a tale as was ge of the 
inſpired by his own apprehenſions. While people, and 
one brought intelligence that the whole , leader, 
of the wall to the weſtward was overthrown, others 
aſſerted that the Romans were at the foot of this 
wall; and a third 7 declared that they had en- 
tered the city, and that ſome of them were in ac- 
tual poſſeſſion 'of tne towers. Their imaginations 
appeared to realize their fears: they fell proſtrate on 
the ground, lamenting their unhappy fate, bewailing 
their follies; and remained in a ſtate of deſperation 
of which no language can convey an idea. 

The goodneſs and the power of God ebe and 5i- 
were remarkable, and likewiſe equally 2 9 


CON» 


Chap. XV.] 


fauated, a= conſpicuous, on this ſingular occaſion: 
ee for the tyrannical leaders of the oppoſi- 
ſrongeſt forts tion were, eventually, the occaſion of 
to the their own deftruttion, by abandonin 
_— thoſe forts of their own accord, whic 


could never have been taken, unleſs the beſieged 
had been ſtarved out: and this they did after the 
Jews had in vain ſpent much time on other erections 
of inferior ſtrength. By this providential turn of 
affairs the Romans became maſters of three impreg- 
nable forts, which they could never have acquired 
in any other manner; for the three towers I have 
mentioned were abſolute proof againſt battery of 
every kind. : 
They t No ſooner had Simon and John, influ- 
the new wall, enced by the impulſe of a judicial fren- 
and are te- zy, abandoned the towers above-men- 
* tioned, than they hurried away to the 
vale of Siloah, where they repoſed themſelves for 
a ſhort time, after the fatigue they had undergone. 
Having refreſhed themſelves, and recalled their 
ſcattered ideas, they aflaulted the new wall at the 
above-mentioned place: but their efforts were fo fee- 
ble, that they were eaſily repulſed by the guards; for 
their 2 deſpair, and fatigue, had ſo reduced 
them, that they had no ſtrength remaining, and were 
glad to creep away, with their adherents, aud con- 
ceal themſelves in vaults and caverns. \ 
The walls being now in poſſeſſion o 
the Romans, they hoiſted their colours on 
the towers, and exulted with the moſt 
chearful acclamations, at the happy con- 
cluſion of a war which promiſed fo little in the 
commencement: for they were compelled to be- 
lieve that the war was at length ended, unleſs they 
had been diſpoſed to diſcredit the evidence of their 
own ſenſes. 
The Roman ö By this time the ſoldiers had ſpread 
leldiers make themſelves into every part of the city, 


The Romans 
ſet up their 
ſtandards on 
the towers. 


— — ranging through the ſtreets with drawn 
the ib. Iwords, and ſacrificing to their rage every 


ants, one they ſaw, without diſtinction. They 

ſet fire to the houſes, and burnt them, 
and all their contents, to the ground. In many 
houſes into which they entered in ſearch of plun- 
der, they found every perſon of the families dead, 
and the houſes in a manner filled with the bodies of 
thoſe who had periſhed through hunger; wherefore, 
ſhocked at ſuch a fight, they frequently returned 
without ſeizing their intended boory: Yet, notwith- 
ſtanding this apparent reſpett they ſhewed to the de- 
ceaſed, they gave no proofs of their humanity to 
the living; for they put every man to the {word who 
fell in their way, till at length the bodies of the dead 
filled up all the alleys ard narrow paſſes; while their 
blood flowed to ſuch a degree, as to run down the 
channels of the city in ſtreams. Towards night 
they gave over the practice, but renewed their de- 
predations by means of fire. 
The calami The conflagration of the city of Jeru- 
ef Jeruſalem, ſalem ended on the eighth day of the 
in being de-. month Gorpiæus. 1 was a city 
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h- ,e been the en- froyed by 


that muſt undoubtedl 1 


vy of the univerſe, it au the proſperity 
that attended it from its original foundation had 
borne any proportion to the misfortunes and cala- 
mities which befel it in the courſe of the ſiege above- 
mentioned: and what aggravated theſe judgments 
was, that her own ſons proved her deſtruction; and 
that ſhe had nurſed a race of vipers to prey on the 
_— of the _ . 1 * . 

itus employed himſelf in taking a ſur- 
vey of the ruins of this diſtinguiſhed ei- — nr ue 
ty: while admiring the works and fortifi- the ruins, 
cations, and particularly the fortreſſes, — 
which the uſurpers, in the extravagance aſcribiog all 
of their folly, had abandoned: while he his ſucceſſesto 
was contemplating the ſituation, dimen- e dvi 
ſions, and elevation of the towers, with Being. 
the elegance of the ſtructures, the curio- 
ſity of the deſign and workmanſhip, and the maſterly 
execution of the whole, he expreſſed himſelf in the 
following manner: © If our military operations had 
not been aided by the immediate interpoſition of 
Heaven, -it would have been impoſſible that we 
ſhould have ever poſſeſſed ourſelves of theſe for- 
trefles. In a word, it was God who fought for, and 
aided us, againſt the Jews: for a deed has been ac- 
compliſhed which the hands of men, or the force 
of engines, could never have effected.“ 

Titus having delivered himſelf to this yy. ,gores to 
effect, and ſaid much more to the ſame liberty the 
purpoſe, his next buſineſs was, to reſtore fungen left 
to liberty all thoſe priſoners whom the by the ryrams 
oppreſſors had left in the towers. This 
being done, and the razing and demolition of the 
city completed, theſe towers alone excepted, he 
gave orders for the ſparing them, as a memorial of 
his good fortune ns ſucceſs; for, unleſs they had 
been abandoned, this ſucceſs could never have 
„ rfeAly wn ave 

y this time the ſoldiers were perfectly 
fatigued with the work of ſlaughter, not- — with 
withſtanding much appeared yet to be reſpeRtothe 
done. However, Titus commanded his © 
men to deſiſt, ſo ſar as to the ſparing all who ſhould 
not be found in arms, or offer to make reſiſtance ; 
yet, notwithſtanding theſe directions, the ſoldiers 
exceeded their orders, and put to death the fick 
and the aged, without pity or remorſe. They who 
appeared to be in full health, and fit for ſervice, 
were impriſoned in the temple, in that quarter 
heretofore deſtined to the uſe of the women. Fron- 
to, one of the freed-men and friends of Titus, was 
deputed to enquire into the caſes of the priſoners, 
and to treat them according to their deſerts. The 
abandoned, the ſeditious, and thoſe who , nd 
mutually charged each other with crimes, the ſeditious, 
were put to Jeath without mercy: but who impeach= 
Titus reſerved the young, and healthy, e n ne 
particularly thoſe of a comely appear- death, 
ance, to grace his triumph on his en- 
trance into Rome. All thoſe who remained after 
this ſelection, and were above ſeventeen years of 

age, 
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age, were ſent in chains into Egypt, to be employed 

as ſlaves; and thoſe who were under ſeventeen ex- 
ſed to ſale; ſome only excepted, who were ſent 

into the various provinces of the empire, to be en- 

gaged as gladiators in the ſeveral theatres. 

In the interim, no leſs than eleven 


with the ſcurvy or leproſy, nor men infected with a 
articular diſorder, nor women in certain circum. 
ances, nor any who were lahouring under malis. 

nant diſtempers, were admitted to any ſhare in this 

ſolemnity; neither were any ſtrangers admitted ſo 
to 1 unlels they came to Jeruſalem on mo. 


11,000 ſewiſh : g 6 l 

— . thouſand of the priſoners who were un- tives of devotion. ? f 

ftarved w der the care of Fronto were ſtarved to Thus did the all-wiſe providence of %. 
cn death; partly owing to their own obſti- I} God decree that theſe immenſe numbers handof die 


nacy in the refuſal of proviſions, and partly to the 
ſeverity of their overſeers, who negletted to ſupply 
them in a proper manner: but one great cauſe 
which aggravated this calamity was the want of ſuf— 
ficient proviſions for ſuch an immenſe number. 


CH AP. XVI. 


Number of the Priſoners, and ſlain in the War. 
FOAN detained Priſoner for Liſe, and reſerved for 
the Triumph. The remainder of the City burnt, 
and the Walls deſtroyed by the ROM ANY. 


97,050 made Ia the war of which we are ſpeaking 
prifoners, and no leſs than ninety-ſeven thouſand per- 
1,190,008 pe ſons were made priſoners, and the num- 
_ ber of thoſe who loſt their lives during 
its progreſs was cleven hundred thouſand. Of 
theſs far the greater part were Jews, though not born 
in Judza: and as the event happened at a time when 
they had aſſembled, from all parts of the country, to 
celebrate the feaſt of the paſſover, at Jeruſalem, 
many of them were engaged in the war without 
having any ſuch intention. The multitude which 
had got together on this occaſion was ſo immenſe, 
and they were ſo crouded together, that the con- 
fined air occaſioned a peltilence; and this calamity 
was ſoon followed by a ine. Yet, if the calcu- 
lation of Ceſtius may |. relied on, the city was 
uite large enough to have afforded accommoda- 
tion to this amazing concourſe of people. Of this 
calculation it may be proper to take notice. 
Computation The emperor Nero entertained ſo 
of the popu- great a degree of contempt for the Jews, 


means ſuch an object of deriſion as he 
thought it, made application to the high-prieſt to fix 
on a method of numbering the people. This com- 
putation was commenced at the time of the celebra- 
tion of the feaſt of the paſſover; and the followin 

mode was adopted. From the ninth to the — 
hour of the day the people came to offer their ſa- 
crifices; when they counted no leſs than two hun- 
dred and fifty-five thouſand fix hundred oblations; 
and reckoning that ten perſons at leaſt were to eat 
of each lamb (though in ſome inſtances there were 
twenty), the number would amount to two millions 
five hundred and fifty ſix thouſand perſons, all of 
them in perfect health: for neither perſons troubled 

2 


of people who had come to Jeruſalem be- juvcs, in 
fore the fiege ſhould be afterwards pent auf hach 
ap within the city, as in a priſon: and I 1 
4 a eus tore. 
the number of ſlain in the courſe of the bort te rat. 
ſiege gave proof of a divine judgment F terw 
uncqualled in the annals of hiſtory. — 28 
Many of them were killed openly in 
the ſtreets; while great numbers, retreating to the 
vaults and ſepulchres, were purſued by the Romans 
who put to the ſword all they could find. Exclufive 
of thoſe who periſhed in conſequence of the ſeve— 
rity of the famine, there were above two thouſand 
who either died by their own hands, or mutually 
conſented to deſtroy each other. Not a few, like- 
wiſe, were poiſoned by the putrid effluvia arifing 
from the dead bodies: ſome bore the nauſeous ſmells 
as long as they could endure them, and then retired 
to conlult their own ſafety; but others, intent on ac- 
quiring all the booty in their power, rifled ſome of 
the bodies of the deceaſed, while they trampled on 
others which were in an abſolute ſtate of putrefac- 
tion: but avarice diſclaims all ideas of delicacy, 
A great number of priſoners were re- „un en 
leaſed, who had been laid in chains by the pritoers re. 
two uſurpers, whole cruelty continued as ei and 
long as they had the leaſt power to exert ME Panty 
it: * at length the vengeance of Hea- tyrants John 
ven effettually purſued thole monſters of 24 Simon, 
iniquity: John and his aſſociates, who had ſecreted 
— in the vaults, were reduced even to the 
point of ſtarving; ſo that, at length, they were com- 
pelled to implore that protection from the Romans 
which they had heretofore affected to deſpiſe; while 
Simon ſurrendered himſelf, after a long ſtruggle with 
the moſt pinching neceſſity; as will be Cer 
— 1 John was committed to priſon for his 
life, and Simon reſerved to grace the triumph. 


| — that Ceſtius, with a view to convince the I Soon after this, the Romans demoliſhed the walls, 
en. Emperor that the Jewiſh nation was by no I and burnt the reſt of the city. 


. ATI 


MELCHISEDEC wos the firſt Founder of this City, 
and changed its Name from SULYMA, to that of 
FERUSALEM. The City and Temple laid level 
with the Ground, | 


T was in the lecond year of the reign By whatkion 

of Veſpaſian, and on the eighth day of S 
the month Gorpiæus, that Jeruſalem was 1 82 

thus finally taken and abſolutely deſtroyed. Before 


this, 
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this; however, it had been taken five times; viz. by 
the Egyptian king Azochaus; by the Syrian kin 
Antiochus 'Epiphanes; by Pompey; and by Herod, 


aſſiſted by Sofius: but all theſe preſerved it after they | 


had conquered it. The fifth capture of which I 
ſpeak was that of Nebuchadnezzar, king' of Baby- 


jon, who laid it waſte after it had been built one | 
thouſand three hundred and ſixty years eight months | 


and ſix days. 
_ the firſt founder of the city of Jeruſalem. 


In the Hebrew language, the name Mel- | 
king;” and this | 


hiſedec ſignihes an“ Upright 
—— was {> in a diſtinguiſhed degree. * He firſt 


dedicated this city to God; built a temple therein, | 


and officiated as a high-prieſt; and changed its for- 
mer name of Solyma to that of Jeruſalem. 

In a ſeries of time, when David, the king of the 
Jews, drove out the Canaanites, he placed his own 
countrymen in Jeruſalem; and after this, the Baby- 
lonians deſtroyed the city, at the expiration of four 
hundred and feventy-feven years and three months. 

There elapſed eleven hundred and ſeventy-nine 


years between the reign of David in Jeruſalem, and 
the deſtruction of the city by Titus; and this laſt | 


at the expiration of two thouſand 


event happened 
one hu 
dation. But by this great event it is evident that the 
inevitable decrees of fate pay no regard to antiquity, 
riches, fame, or even the dignity of religion. 

Yhecity and , Thus ended the im 


temple level - 


led with the ing no living object on which to wreak 


" their farther vengeance (for if they had, | 
that vengeance would have been continued), Titus | 


gave orders that they ſhould reduce the city and tem- 
— to a level with the ground; and not to leave any 


nilding ſtanding, except the three diſtinguiſhed | 
towers, ſo often mentioned, which bore the names | 
of Hippocos, Phaſacl, and Mariamne; and a part | 


of the wall to the weſtward of the city, on which 
he intended to erett a garriſon, The towers were 
ordered to remain as an evidence to future times of 
the ſkill and power of the Romans in becoming poſ- 
ſefled of them. This order was executed with the 
utmoſt ſtrictneſs, and the reſt of the city totally de- 
moliſhed, and raſed even to the und; fo that it 
ſcarcely appeared to have been the reſidence of hu- 
man creatures. Thus the factious multitude, whoſe 
{editions had created all the misfortunes, were re- 
duced; and thus, likewiſe, was reduced the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed city on the face of the earth. 

Titus refotves A reſolution was now formed by Titus 
to reward the to leave ſome ſquadrons and battalions of 
ralour of his horſe and foot, together with the tenth 


ms legion, in garriſon in Jeruſalem. The 


duty of a careful and vigilant general having been 


— Alt. 


Ot OE mt. 4 


* The learned Bochart ſays, that in the following lines ate“ al- 
moſt as many errors as words.” | 


No. 29. 


be ſhould moſt e 


Melchiſedec, a king of Canaan, vas | 
no language in which to expreſs the ſenſe the army. -' 


vance 
| _ country. It is-proper that all the world ſhould 


ndred and feventy-leven years from its foun- | 


rtant and melan- | 
choly ſiege; and the Roman ſoldiers hav- | 


fully diſcharged = Titus, he now conſidered how 
ctually encourage and reward 

thoſe whole fervices had tended to contribute to his 
refent glory. For this purpoſe, he aſcended a tri- 


inal in the front of his camp, and on an eminence 


where he _—_ be heard to the greateſt advantage; 
u 


and being ſurrounded by a ſelect number of his 
rincipal officers, he from thence made a ſpeech to 
is army, the ſubſtance of which is as follows: 
My gallant fellow-foldiers! I have . aaarecs ts 


of that gratitude I entertain for your 

faithful and reſpetiful behaviour to me during the 
courſe of the late war. Your regular - obedience 
and ftritt diſcipline have been commendable be- 
ond all example. You have been reſolute in your 
chaviour, on every occaſion, and firm in all dan- 


gers, even the moſt alarming. You have acquired 


the - — degree of reputation, in having ad- 
the honour and enlarged the territories of 


now that neither the ſuperiority of numbers, the 
advantages of forts, the ſtrength of ſituation, the 
power of well-peopled cities, nor the deſperate zeal, 
and aggravated fury of the moſt brutiſh adverſaries, 
can ever be an equal match for the calm condutt 
and courage of the Romans. Tt is true that ſome fa- 
vourable and advantageous turns of fortune have 
occaſionally attended the Jews: but you have amply 
performed your duty in putting a happy end to a 
war of fo long continuance, in a way as flattering 
to our wiſhes as could have been hoped for on its 
lirſt commencement. A circumſtance ſtill more 
happy than this ariſes, on which'to congratulate 
you; for the choice that you have made of Ro- 
man emperors and generals is not only admitted, 
but univerſally approved and applauded. It is im- 
poſſible that I ſhould ſufficiently admire and eſteem 
you, on account of what you have already fo ad- 
mirably performed. With regard to thoſe who have 
diſtinguiſhed themſeives by their ſingular bravery 
and by their exemplary condutt in hazardous adven- 
tures, by which they have done honour to their pri- 
vate characters and public profeſſion, it ſhall be 
my particular care to ſee that they do not go unre- 
warded. They who have proved themſelves emu- 
lous to excel their fellow-ſoldiers ſhall be certain of 
meeting with an acknowledgment adequate to their 
merits; for I have leſs pleaſure in puniſhing the 
guilty, than in promoting and rewarding the merito- 
rious. 7 
Titus addreſſed himſelf to the proper d comms 
officers, demanding a liſt of the names of — 
fuch of the ſoldiers as bad diſtinguiſhed cat beha- 
themſelves in an exemplary manner in ene 
the courle of the war. Theſe being ſe- © © 
parately called, and their names announced, Titus 
acknowledged their merit, ſaying he was as anxious 
for their welfare as for his own. Having addreſſed 
them in the moſt obliging terms, he proceeded to 
give them ſubſtantial proofs of his friendſhip, and 
princely bounty. He placed coronets of gold on 
7C | their 
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their heads; adorned them with chains of gold; 
preſented them with lances pointed with the fame 


metal, and with medals of ver, and promoted 


every man in proportion to his rank. He alſo gave 
them gratuities of minted money in gold and ſilver, 
out of the treaſure that had been taken, and like- 
wiſe preſented them with robes, and other valuable 
articles. Every man being thus rewarded according 
the proper diſtribution of the im- 
perial bounties, Titus deſcended from his tribunal, 
amidſt the acclamations, vows, and prayers, of the 
whole army. | 


The next proceeding was to offer ſa- 


He offers F T 
ſacrifice of CTifices and return thanks for the victory. 
chankſeivirg A number of oxen had been previouſly 
for his ſuc- . d b h | 
cefſes. provided, and brought near the altars, 


which were ſacri on this occaſion, 
and diſtributed to the army; and Titus feaſted his 
officers, at his own expence, for three days. Soon 
after this, the troops were diſmiſſed to their reſpec- 
tive quarters; and the tenth legion, which had been 
brought from the Euphrates, took poſſeſſion of the 
city of Jeruſalem. : 
The affront which the Jews had offer- 


— —__g ed to the Romans under Ceſtius was yet 
pointed ts freſh in the memory of Titus; wherefore 
watch the 


he diſpatched the twelfth legion (which 
pad — been ſtationed at Rapanæa), 
to Maletine, which is ſituated near the 
Euphrates, on the borders of Cappadocia and Ar- 
menia. The fifth and the fifteenth legions he re- 
tained, as a guard to attend himſelf into Egypt. 
From Egypt he went a coaſting paſlage to Czlarea: 
but as the winter was now ſet in, he did not think it 
prudent to proceed to Italy: wherefore, for the 
reſent, he depoſited his treaſure in Cæſarea, and 
ecured his priſoners in the moſt effetual manner, 


— 


CH A XVIII. 


VESPASTIAN vifits the Sea-ports during the Siege. 
Further Particulars concerning SIMON and his 
Companions. Birth-days of DOMITIAN and 
VESPASIAN celebrated with uncommon Splendor 


end Magnificence. 


T the time that Titus was laying fiege 


geveral of the 
— to Jeruſalem, Veſpaſian employed 
Fed by ve. himſelf in viſiting the ſea-ports. —— 


embarked on board a trading veſſel for 
Rhodes, he engaged a galley at that place, in which 
he failed from Jonia to Greece, calling at all the 
towns on the coaſt, where he was received and en- 
tertained in a manner conſiſtent with his rank. 
Hence he went to Corcyra, and ſo on to Japygia ; 
from whence he continued his Journey by land. 
When Titus had returned from Cæſarea on the 
fea-coalt to the place called Cæſarea Philippi, he 
there remained a conſiderable time, amuſing himſelf 


with a variety of public entertainments ; particularly 
combats between men and beaſts, likewiſe between 
one ſingle man and another; and engagements be. 
tween different parties of men; and the lives of x 
conſiderable number of ſlaves were ſacrificed in theſe 
amuſements. , wig. +; * 

About this period Simon the ſon of Gio- Sie we. 
ras was made a priſoner, in conſequence i*R welcye; 
of the following ſingular circumſtance. 2 
When Jeruſalem was ſo cloſely beſieged tended, uy 
that Simon was compelled to take refuge Pt in chain, 
in the upper town, and when the Romans had afy. 
ally got into the city; he was almoſt diſtracted to 
know how to diſpoſe ,of himſelf; and at length he 
adopted the following plan. Having ſent for a num. 
ber of ſtone-cutters, miners, ſmiths, and perſons well 
ſkilled in iron works; and having provided a great 
number of tools and materials proper for their pur. 
poſe, and proviſions for a conſiderable time, they 
deſcended all together into a dark and private vault, 
In this place they worked their way as far as they 
were able; but finding the — too narrow to 
anſwer their intentions, they began to dig and mine, 
with a view to open a paſſage through which they 
might effect their eſcape : but though they managed 
their proviſions in the moſt frugal manner poſſible, 
they fell ſhort before they had any co {derable 

rogreſs in their work; by which the whole plan 
Failed. Reduced to the utmoſt neceſſity, Simon had 
recourſe to a ſingular device to terrify the Romans, 
In purſuance of his plan, he dreſſed himſelf in a 
white garment, which was buckled round him, over 
which was thrown a purple cloak. Thus habited, he 
aſcended from the ground, under the ruins of the 
late temple, to the aſtoniſhment of the ſoldiers, and 
others who beheld the apparition. As he advanced 
towards them, the ſoldiers aſſumed ſufficient courage 
to demand his name and buſineſs; but Simon refuſed 
to anſwer their queſtions, and demanded to ſpeak 
with the captain of the Hereupon they im- 
mediately ſent to Terentius Rufus, who at that time 
had the command; and he ſoon diſcovering who Si- 
mon was, ordered him to be immediately put in 
chains, and then related all the particulars of the af- 
fair to Titus. 

Thus did divine juſtice purſue and n nu 
puniſh an execrable tyrant, who had, by jutly real 
the means of ſubornin falſe evidence, — — 
cauſed the deſtruftion of ſo many of his n 2 
own countrymen, on the pretence that 
they were about to deſert to the Romans : thus was 
he, by an act of his own, delivered into the hands of 
his enemies, without any contrivance on their part, 
to take him priſoner. But the vengeance of Heaven 
will always purſue the guilty : juſtice and innocence 
will finally prevail: the puniſhment which is deferred 
is frequently felt more ſeverely from that circum- 
ſtance ; ſince the danger is then thought to be at an 
end, and the guilty deem themſelves ſecure. This 
was the fituation of Simon, with reſpe& to the Ro- 
mans ; and his aſcent from the vault, in the ſtrange 
manner above-mentioned, proved the means of dil- 

covering 
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covering the place where his companions were con- 


en. When Titus had returned from Cæſarea, 
eg,“ on the ſca-coaſt, Simon was preſented to 
gene him bound in chains: whereupon he gave 


Tits. —_— that — —— be — —— a priſo- 

to grace his triumphal entry into Rome. me 
— time aſter his denied he appointed a day for the 
celebration of the nativity of his brother Domitian 
with the utmoſt grandeur and magnificence. On this 
occaſion a great number of condemned perſons were 
ſacrificed to the —.— of the ceremony: for of 
thoſe who were deſtroyed by beaſts, by fire, or 
in combats with each other, it was calculated that 
not leſs than two thouſand five hundred periſhed; 
yet ſuch was the inveteracy of the Romans againſt 
the Jews, that they thought even this number too 


ll, 

_ Some time after this Titus went to Be- 
22. tus, a city of Phœnicia, and one of the 
drerlütj of oman colonies. In this place he conti- 
nued ſome time, and there celebrated the 
anniverſary of the birth of his father Veſ- 

ſian, even with a greater degree of pomp and 
plendor than he had done that of his brother, both 
with reſpe& to the article of expence, and the pub- 
lic ſhews exhibited. 


CHAP. X. 


Diſperfion of the FEWS. The City of ANTIOCH 
po by ANTIOCHUS, the Son of a FEW. 
The Pagan Worſhip eſtabliſhed, and the Obſervance 
of the Sabbath ſuppreſſed by him. The JEWS are 


unjuſtly accuſed of firing the City. 


1 E fituation of the Jews in Antioch was at this 
time very uncomfortable; for the citizens were 
their determined enemies, ongaccount of their for 
mer miſbehaviour, aggravate by ſome improper 
conduQt of which they had been lately guilty. In 
this place it may not be improper to make mention 
of ſome particular circumſtances, by which the mean- 
ing of what is to follow will be the more readily com- 
prehended. : 
There is ſcarcely a part of the habitable 


—.— globe, in which ſome of the Jewiſh people 
Fra are not diſperſed : but they particularly 
dab. abound in Syria, which borders on their 


own country; and there are immenſe num- 
bers of them in Antioch : a circumſtance which ari- 
ſes not only from the city being very large and po- 
pulous, but from the particular privileges with which 
they have been gratihed in this place, from the time 
of Antiochus Epiphanes (as he was called), who to- 
tally reduced the city of Jeruſalem, and plundered 
the temple. All the brafen veſſels which had been 
taken from the Jews at — were reſtored to 
them by che immediate ſucceſſozs of Antiochus, for 
the purpoſe of their being applied to the ſervice of 
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their temple at Antioch. Theſe ſucceſſors likewiſe 
allowed the Jews to enjoy the ſame freedom of the 
city that the Greeks did: and the kings who followed 
thoſe above-mentioned behaved with a fimilar degree 
of lenity and indulgence; ſo that the Jewiſh temple 
became rich and flouriſhing, and the numbers of 
their people continually increaſed. Several of the 
Pagans, likewiſe, became proſelytes to their religion, 
and incorporated with the body of the people. 
When the war was now —_ end- ,,joctus, 
ed, and Veſpaſian had gone by ſea into 
Syria, the Jews rendered themſelves ex- 
tremely odious; of which the following cir- ; 
cumſtance wiil ſerve as an inſtance. Dur- 
ing a public aſſembly in the theatre, Anti- 
ochus came in, and, before all the com- 
pany, charged his own father, and ſeveral 
other foreign Jews, whoſe names he men- 
tioned, with a deſign of ſetting fire to the city during 
the night. This aſſertion cauſed a violent inſurrec- 
tion, and — the diſturbance, the people pro- 
cured fire, and burnt the ſuppoſed conſpirators in 
the midſt of the theatre. The mob were now diſpo- 
ſed to have burnt every man who was but —— 
in order to ſave their country from an apprehend 
ruin. Antiochus did every thing in his power to ag- 
gravate the preſent malicious diſpoſition; and as a 
roof of the regard which he entertained ys. Andes 
for the Pagan — and his abhorrence the Pete 
of that of the Jews, he ſacrificed after the ie. 
Pagan manner himſelf, and likewiſe iſſued orders 


that others ſhould do the ſame, or ſuffer death if 


they refuſed. In conſequence of this perempto 
order, the people of Antioch in general complied, 
the Jews only excepted, great numbers of whom 
were put to death for refuſing their obedience to the 
mandate. 

By this time Antiochus had a command 
beſtowed on him by the governor, which 
enabled him till farther to gratif his rage 
againſt the Jews; wherefore he began by 
infringing on the ſacredneſs of the ſabbath, compel- 
ling the people to labour on that day as they x7 — 
others; and he inſiſted on this point with ſuch rigid 
ſeverity, that the obſervation of this ſacred day was 
at length totally ſuppreſſed in Antioch ; while other 
places were in danger of following the fatal example. 

It was not long before another misfortune ſuc- 
ceeded this perſecution of the Jews at Antioch ; the 
particulars of which are as follow. A fire happened 
to break out in the ſquare market, which burnt ſe- 
veral magnificent buildings, and public offices for the 
regiſtering of records: and the flames raged fo ſu- 
riouſly, that the total deſtruction of the whole city 
was greatly endangered. Antiochus ac: re je, ac. 
cuſed the Jews with being the authors of cules as in- 
this conflagration ; and the inhahitants of ennie. 
Antioch, already greatly prepoſſeſſod againſt thoſe 
22 were very fond of giving credit to the charge: 
in fact, ſo ſtrong were their prejudices againſt the 
Jews. that they were ready to ſwear that they faw thoſe 
people in the very att of letting fire to the city: 

wherefore, 
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wherefore, taking it for granted that all was true that 
their imaginations ſuggeſted, they made ſo ſudden 
and violent an attack on the accuſed parties, that it 
was with no ſmall degree of difficulty that Collega, 
vice-governor to Ceſennius Petus, kept the people 
in tolerable ſubjection till the particulars of the affair 
could be tranſmitted to the emperor. At this time 
Ceſennius had received his commiſſion as governor, 
but was not arrived to take on him the command. 
Collega having examined into the affair in the moſt 
careful and cautious manner, the innocence of all the 
perſons who had been accuſed by Antiochus was 
made indiſputably evident: and it appeared that the 
city had -been ſet on fire by a few abandoned mil- 
creants, and men of deſperate fortunes, who thought 
the deſtruttion of their creditors would be the moſt 
effectual way of ſcreening themſelves from the pay- 
ment of their debts. Notwithſtanding the falſeneſs 
of the accuſation, the Jews were under great uncaſi- 
neſs of mind for fear of the conſequences. | 


— —————— 


r. XX. 


The Happineſs of TITUS on receiving an Account of 
Aus Father's fafe Arrival in ITALY ; and the Re- 
ſpeft ſhewn to VESPASTAN. 


8 „ this time Titus received the agree- 

joy 4 . 

en Veſpaſian's able news that his father was happily 
fate arzival. arrived in Italy, and how magnificently he 


had been entertained in the ſeveral cities of that 
country, through which he paſſed : but what afforded 
him more ſatisfaction than any other circumſtance, 
was the ſincere affection with which he was received 
at Rome; which prevented the fon from any farther 
anxiety on account of his father. In every place 
the people treated even the name of Veſpaſian with 
the utmoſt diſtin&ion ; 21! ſupplied the want of his 
preſence by their perfect. -[pett for him. : 

1 dtn The ſenate of Rome, well remembering 
- guiſbed quali- the unhappy revolutions to which they 
ties admired Had been witneſs, on the transferring of 
by all ranks. the government from one prince to ano- 
ther, thought — happy in having an empe- 
ror, whoſe character was ſo diſtinguiſhed by experi- 
ence, conduct, and reputation. Nor were the people 
in general leſs pleaſed with the happy change in the 
face of affairs, as they were at that time embroiled in 
civil wars; and they repoſed the utmoſt conſidence 
in the emperor ; expecting that, through his means, 
they ſhould be reſtored to their former eaſe and free- 
dom. The ſoldiers in general were profeſſed admi- 
rers of their imperial maſter, as he had, on a varicty 
of occaſions, given abundant proof of his courage 
and military {kill : and their regard for him was 
heightened by refleQing on the diſgrace they had 
frequently ſuffered under other commanders : where- 
fore they promiſed themſelves that, under the com- 
mand of Veſpaſian, they ſhould meet with abundant 


ſucceſs and applauſe. | 
2 


order to meet him on the road; and theſe 


enterpriſe of this kind: beſides, t 
by an inveterate hatred they entertained for the Ro- 


them. To al 


So general was the eſteem in which Veſ- 
paſian was held, that the moſt eminent 
people of the city, impatient of his arri- 
val, went to a conſiderable diſtance, in 


TIaſtarce of 

the reſpect 

with which 
is 


every 
where treated. 


were followed by ſuch numbers, that there were 
ſcarce as many left in the city as came out ol it. 
When intelligence arrived that Veſpaſian was near 
the place, and that his addreſs and affability were 
univerſally admired, the roads were crowded with 
the wives and childrenof the inhabitants, who flocked 
to ſee him. Every one now burſt into raptures of 
admiration at the elegance of his perſon, and the mo. 
deſty of his behaviour; and they called him by all 
the endearing names of benefattor, deliverer, pro- 
tector; extolling him as the only prince in the uni- 
verſe who was worthy to wear an imperial crown, 
On this occaſion the whole city was peng. 
decorated with garlands, and looked as tions of the 


+ gay as a temple; and the ſtreets were viverfal joy 
' crowded to ſuch a degree that it was with 


on his retura 
+ a> to them, 
the utmoſt difhculty that the proceſſion 


could paſs to the palace. 1Veſpaſian now offered up 


: facrihces of thankſgiving to his houſehold gods, in 
; grateful acknowledgment of his ſafe return; and, in 
the mean time, the people in general indulged them- 
' ſelves in feaſting, treating their families and neigh- 


bours, offering up their vows for a long and proſper- 


ous reign to Veſpaſian, and wiſhing that he might be 


ſucceeded in the imperial dignity by his ſon; and 


that there might never be wanting one of his illuſtri- 
ous family to ſway the ſceptre. Thus auſpicious was 
the entrance of Veſpaſian into Rome: and every 
kind of ſucceſs and happineſs ſucceeded this event, 


CEAFP XEAE 
A Revolt happens 7 the GERMANS, headed by 


CASSIUS and LIS. PETILIUS CEREA- 
LIS puts a Stop to Me Sedition b routing the Rebels; 
and DOMITIAN totally Juppreſes it without Blood 
ed. An Incurſion of the SYRI1ANS, who are 
routed by RUBRIUS GALLUS, 


Wink Titus was laying ſiege to Je- The Germans 


ruſalem, and not long before Veſ- even. 
paſian came to Alexandria, a very confiderable re- 


volt happened among the Germans, to which they 
were in a great degree incited and animated by their 


neighbours the Gauls, who wiſhed to free themſelves 


from the yoke of the Romans. The Germans, bei 
| — of a vehement diſpoſition, bold, raſh, an 
erate, 


inconſi were forwar 22 to engage in an 


ey were inſtigated 


mans; as * ſtood in fear of no other people but 

theſe circumſtances may be added the 
critical ſituation of affairs; ſor the empire was rent in 
pieces by fattious diviſions, and there had been a 
variety of revolutions in the government. ki 
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Chap. XX11.] 


THE WARS OF THE JEWS. — 


— — ͥ —— — 
Authors At this time there were two perſons, na- 
comctors of med Caſſius and Civilis, who had great in- 


it, fluence among the Germans; and theſe 
took advantage of the diſtratted ſtate of affairs to 
promote the ſedition: though, in fact, this was but 
carrying on a plan which they had long before con- 
certed. On inquiring into the ſentiments of the 
eople, they found that a great majority of them 
were admirably diſpoſed to atts of mutiny ; and their 
example would moſt probably have been followed by 
all the reſt, but for the immediate interpoſition of 


divine providence. The particulars of this affair 


are as follows : Veſpaſian had ſent letters to Petilius 
Cerealis, heretofore governor of Germany, by which 
he advanced him to the dignity of conſul, and di- 
retted that he ſhould immediately march into Italy, 
to execute the duties of his new office. As Cerealis 
was on his journey, he received authentic informa- 
ton of the inſurreQion above-mentioned ; on which 
he immediately marched againſt the rebels, who were 
united in a body; and attacking them with great vi- 
z0ur, he totally routed them, great numbers being 
lain in the attion; by which the reſt were at once 
reduced to a 7. ſenſe of their duty. 
die tert. If Cerealis had not been lo fortunate as 
ally ſuppreſ., to cruſh this rebellion in the bud, it muſt, 
{*4 by Domi- nevertheleſs, have ſoon yielded to the va- 
oY lour of another commander; for no ſooner 
had intelligence of the inſurrection arrived at Rome, 
than Domitian, the ſon of Veſpaſian, a young prince 
of the greateſt hopes and expectations, in whom the 
heroic virtues of his father were hereditary, put him- 
{elf at the head of an army, and advanced againſt 
the main 1 Emp the rebels; who no ſooner heard of 
his being on his march, than they were ſo terrified as 
to ſurrender, even without bloodſhed. When the 
affairs of Gaul were adjuſted, and there was no far- 
ther danger that the people would again rebel, Do- 
mitian loſt no time in returning to Rome, where he 
was received with the loudeſt acclamations; his good 
conduct extolled ; and himſelf honoured as one who 
had produced happy conſequences to his country, 
and honour to himſelf, beyond what could have been 
expected from his age an 17 „ 
W An incurſion of the Scythians (or Sar- 
territories in= matians) ſucceeded to the rebellion in Ger- 
ated by the many. Theſe people having privately 
Jan. tranſported themſelves over the Danube, 
with an immenle number of men, broke into the 
country of Myſia, where they ſurpriſed ſeveral of 
the Roman garriſons ; and put all they found in them 
io the ann with the molt lavage inhumanity. They 
flew Fonteius Agrippa, a perſon of the rank of lieu- 
tenant general, and of conſular dignity, at the head 
of his troops : and they ravaged the whole country, 
burning, waſting and deſtroying wherever they came. 
Intelligence of theſe circumſtances was brought to 
Veſpaſian, and he had no ſooner learnt ſome parti- 
culars of the depredations that had been made in 
Myſia, than he immediately ſent away Rubrius Gal- 
Many of tem lus to chaſtiſe the offenders: a commiſ- 
3 by fion that this officer executed lo faithfully, 
0. 29. 


that he deſtroyed great numbers of them, &u'rivs Gal- 
and the reſt eſcaped to their own habita- ler and the 
tions with no ſmall degree of difficulty: erſel. 
ſo that this war was ſoon at an end: and the com- 
manding officer gave ſuch effectual orders for ſecu- 
ring the paſſes, as to render the repetition of fimilar 
. and incurſions much leſs likely to take place 
in future. 


CHEAP. XXL 


The triumphal March of TITUS. The Sabbatical 
River. TITUS rejetts Petitions againſt the EM, 
and greatly commiſerates the defolate Condition of 
FERUSALEM. Immenſe Treaſures buried in the 
Ruins of that City. The Order and Magmificence 
with which the Triumph was attended. SIMON 
GIORAS put to Death. | 


Trus having remained a little while +;.,; marcyes 
at Berytus, he, on his return from in crivaph 
that place — hath been before obſerved) through Syria 
exhibited the molt magnificent ſpectacles as he paſſed 
through Syria. In this journey he took with him the 
priſoners that he had made, to do honour to his arms, 
and to add to the ſplendor of his triumph. 

In the courle of Lis journey this prince p. rieren of 
took particular notice of a certain river, the Sabbatical 
which is ſituated betwixt the cities of Arce River. 
and Raphane in the kingdom of Agrippa; which ri- 
ver is diſtinguiſhed by ſome very remarkable proper- 
ties. During the flowing of the river the ſtream is 
full, and the current ſets ſtrong : but the ſprings fail- 
ing on a ſudden, it leaves the channel dry, even to 
the middle, for the ſpace of fix days: and it fills 
again on the ſeventh day, and flows as uſual, and 

urſues its former courſe, as if no interruption had 
— From theſe circumſtances it has obtained 
the name of the Sabbatical River, from the feſtival 
1 by hy ove — the * day. 

Intelligence of Titus being on his jour- 1 
ney having reached the — of pp ning — 
the people were ſo overjoyed at the news, Auch. 
that immenſe numbers of both ſexes, and almoſt all 
ages, left their habitations, and went out to meet 
him. Many of them went to the diſtance of thirty 
furlongs, being impatient to congratulate him, and to 
welcome him on his journey. hen he came near 
them they withdrew on each fide, to make a paſſage 
for him, and thus conducted him into the city, with 
every poſſible demonſtration of joy and reſpect; 
but amidſt their ſhouts and acclamations they ſolicited 
him in the moſt earneſt and importunate manner, that 
he would baniſh all the Jews from the city. Titus 
heard all they had to ſay, but with ſuch He depend 
apparent indifference, that it was impoſſi- petigousin 
ble to diſcover his ſentiments on the ſub- prejudice of 
ject; a circumſtance that gave the EN * 

reat anxiety, as they were extremely apprehenſive 

or the event of the affair, Titus remained but a 
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very ſhort time at Antioch, from whence he pro- 
ceeded to Teugma, which lies towards the Euphra- 
tes. At this place he was waited on by embaſſadors 


from Vologeſus, king of the Parthians, who ſent 
-him a preſent of a crown of gold, and tranſmitted his 


congratulations on his late vittory over the Jews. 
Titus received the preſent, entertained the embaſſa- 
dors in a manner fuited to their rank, and then re— 
turned to Antioch. 

Immediately after his arrival the ſenate and magiſ- 
trates of the city gave him an earneſt invitation to 
honour the theatre with his preſence. With this he 


very readily complied, and there found a very great 


number of citizens waiting in expectation of his ar- 
rival. He had ſcarcely taken his place, 


| d a ſecond - 
time rejects WHEN nox began to re- urge him carneſtly 
ſolicitations on the ſubject of the expulſion of the Jews, 


againſt dem. to which Titus, with equal prudence and 
enerolity, replied, ſaying, © Their own country 
1s laid waſte, and they cannot find admiſhon into any 
other.” The citizens finding that Titus was not to be 
revailed on to grant this requeſt, they immediately 
ed another favour, which was, that he would 
order the pillars of braſs, on which were engraven 
the inſcriptions reciting the privileges of the 7 to 
be either taken away, or the inſcriptions eraſed: but 
Titus paid no more regard to the latter requeſt than 
to the former ; and departed towards Egypt, leaving 
the Jews of Antioch in poſſeſſion of the fame privi- 
leges as at his arrival. 
While he was proceeding on his jour- 
the ruinous Ney he reflected lerioufly on the deplora- 
Ate of eu- ble ſituation of Jeruſalem, and all the ad- 


blem. jacent country, and could not help draw. 


ing a compariſon in his mind between its preſent and 


former condition. It was heretofore one of the moſt 
- glorious cities in the univerſe, and now a heap of 


ruins : it was in former times a paradiſe, and now 
become a deſert. Refl- ting on theſe unhappy chan- 
es, he ſincerely lame: A the deſtruction of fo dif- 
tinguiſhed a city, and execrated the authors of the 
ſedition that had occaſioned it. So far, indeed, was 
he from wiſhing to extend his own fame on a public 
calamity, that he held in the utmoſt abhorrence thoſe 
to whom that calamity was owing. 
Jeruſalem had been poſſeſſed of riches 


Vaſt treaſures - r 
to an immenſe amount; and amazing trea- 


found in tie 
runs ef the ſyres of gold, filver, and other valuable 
B54 effefts were buried in the ruins, great part 


of which had been ſecreted by the proprietors, that 
the enemy might not obtain poſſeſſion of them. Of 


theſe effefts many were diſcovered by the Romans, 
but the prifoners found many more. : 
In the interim Titus continued his jour- 


Tit. s to La . . 

— ney into Egypt, and travelling with all 
ſends Simon polſible expedition over that deſolate 
an John, ] ndri 

with above country, he arrived at Alexandria, at 
200 captives Which place he took ſhipping for — * 
to Half, to but previous to his embarkation he dil- 


adorn his tri- 


umph. atched the two legions that had attended 
im to their. former ſtations; that is, the 
fifth legion was ſent to Myſia, and the tenth to Hun- 


— 


mn 


gary. Simon and John, who had been the principal 
inſurgents, together with about ſeven hundred other 
priſoners, who were diſtinguiſhed by the comelineſ; 
of their appearance, were ordered to be ſent into 
Italv. that they might dignify the triumph of Titus 
on his entry into Rome. ; 

Titus had a moſt favourable and agree- „ 

; . . eſpaßan 
able voyage, and was received with as meet. ande, 
— honour and reſpett as his father had gratulates 

een before him; and exclufive of this = 
general reſpect from the people, Veſpaſian went out 
in perſon, to meet and congratulate him : a circum. 
ſtance highly grateful to the public, who now beheld 
the father and his two ſons meeting together in cir. 
cumſtances of the moſt auſpicious nature. 

In a ſhort time after this the ſenate paſſed a decree 
for two ſeparate triumphs, the one in honour of the 
father, the other in that of the fon; but, notwith. 
ſtanding this determination, Veſpaſian and Titus re. 
ſolved that the ſolemnity to their mutual honour 
ſhould be jointly celebrated. When the day was 
fixed, on which it was to take place, there was hardly 
a ſingle perſon in the city who did not attend as 
a ſpectator, ſo that when the whole multitude was al. 
ſembled together there was ſcarcely room enough 
leſt for the emperor and his ſon to paſs. Before the 
break of day the ſoldiers marched to the oder ang 
palace gates near the temple of Ifis, in magrificeo 

- . : of the joint 
regular order, preceded by their ofh- men 
cers, to wait the arrival of the princes; Veſp«tan and 
who had lodged the preceding night in Ti 
the temple above-mentioned. Soon after the dawn 
of the morning Veſpaſian and Titus came forward, 
being clothed in purple robes, according to the cul- 
tom of their country, and having on their head; 
crowns of laurel. They proceeded to the Ottavian 
walks, at which place the — nobility and knights 
of Rome waited for their arrival. Before the portal 
there was eretted a tribunal, on which they aſcended, 
and repoled themſelves on ſeats of ivory which had 
been placed there on this occaſion : and being thus 
ſituated, orations were made in their praiſe, while the 
ſurrounding multitudes teſtified their joy by the 
loudeſt acclamations. On this occaſion the princes 
wore no arms; and while the orators were rapidly 
declaiming in their praiſe, Veſpaſian made a {1gnal 
for filence. which being {tritily obeyed by every 
perſon preſent, he ſtood up, and having thrown his 
robe over a part of his head, he offered up certain 
prayers, agreeable to the cuſtom on ſuch occations ; 
and in this Titus followed his example. This being 
done, Veſpaſian addreſſed the company in a concile 
ſpeech, and then diſmiſſed the military people to re- 

ale themſelves at his expence. In the next place 
eſpaſian and Titus proceeded to the triumphal gate, 


- which received its name on account of the grand pro- 


ceſſion paſling that way. Here they took ſome re-. 
freſhment, and being then arrayed in their triumphal 
habiliments, they offered up ſacrifices at the gate, 
and then proceeded, in great pomp and — 
through the midſt of the crowd. that all the peop 
might be gratified by a ſight of them. 
t 
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„„ 


ban It is impoſſible for language to convey 
4e&ting he any adequate idea of the ſplendor and 
(icodor of it. magnificence of this public exhibition; 
whether the expence and contrivance of it, or the 
novelty of its ornaments be conſidered. On this oc- 
caſion all the moſt valuable curioſities which the Ro- 
man nation had been collecting through a long ſuc- 
ceſſion of ages, were combined to furniſh the ſplendid 
triumph of one day, and diſplayed as a monument of 
the national grandeur. So great a number of very 
curious performances, in gold, filver and 2 
equally valuable for their coſt and their admirable 
contexture, were now exhibited to the public view, 
that they ſeemed rather a confuſion than a regular 
diſplay of riches. There likewiſe appeared ſuch an 
amazing variety of purple garments and Babylonian 
embroideries, together with jewels and other ſtones 
of great value, which were diſpoſed into the forms of 
crowns, and other devices, that what uſed to be ac- 
counted curious was now no longer deemed fo. Ima- 
ges of the gods of the Romans were carried in pro- 
ceſſion, which were extraordinary for their ſize and 
conſtructure; and beſtdes theſe there were reſem— 
blances of various forts of living creatures, which 
were drelled ſo as to anſwer their characters. 

A great number of people, dreſſed in 


The pa eants, 


a habits oft Cloth of gold and 1 * carried theſe 
Une W120 4 - . 1 
Welden. Pageants through the ſtreets; and they 


who were more immediately appointed to 
attend the pompous train were habited in garments 
of a ſingularly ſplendid appearance. Even the very 
priſoners that made a part of the train were dreſſed 
with unuſual decency, to hide the miſery of their 
condition, and conceal the marks of flavery that 
appeared in their countenances : but in all 
the proceſſion nothing was ſo extraordi- 
nary as the carrying of the machines, 
many of them were three, or four ſtories in height, 
ſo that it is aſtoniſhing how the bearers could ſupport 
them. The expence of theſe was proportioned to 
the contrivance of them ; for the furniture and hang- 
ings were embroidered with gold, ivory, and other 
things of high value. 

Military re- In the proceſſion were likewiſe the moſt 
prelemtations, lively and pictureſque repreſentations of 
war, and all its attendant circumſtances. In one 
place was to be ſeen the appearance of a fruitful 
country totally laid waſte : in another the deſtruttion 
of armies; ſome being killed, ſome flying, and others 
taken priſoners: there were reſemblances of walls 
levelled with the ground, forts deſtroyed, fortified 
cities entered through breaches, towns taken by ſur- 
prize, and ſtreets ſtreaming with blood, while the 
vanquiſhed were imploring mercy. Houſes appeared 
to be falling on the heads of their owners, while 
temples were apparently in flames, and rivers found 
their courle thruugh the conflagrations, inſtead of 
ſupplying water to man aud b-alt, and refreſhing the 
he 45 and meadows with their ſtreans. Nor was this 
any other than an adwirable repreſentation of the 


Deſcription 
of the ma- 
chines. 


ſufferings of the Jews, to finely contrived by the in. 


genuity of art, that to thoſe who were unacquainted 
2 


| 


with the fate of Jeruſalem, it might ſeem to be a well 
told ſtory of the deſtruction of that celebrated city. 
On each of the pageants was a repreſen- 


: . - 4 Views of ſuip- 
tation of the manner in which ſome town 


plug. aad the 


or city was taken, with a figure of the go- ch fpoils 
, EO 7 . {\ d taken at ſeru - 
vernor of the place. To thele ſucceeded gem. * : 


a view of the ſhipping, and then were ex- Ss 
hibited the ſpoils that were taken in various places; 
of which the molt conſiderable were the golden table, 
and the golden candleſtick which were found in the 
temple at Jeruſalem. The firſt of theſe weighed ſe- 
veral talents ; and the latter was never applied to the 
uſe for which it had been deſigned. This candleſtick 
conſiſted of a large foot, from which there aſcended 
a fort of pillar, and from that pillar, as from the — 
of a tree, there aroſe ſeven branches, the top of eac 

branch reſembling a lamp ; and the number was ſeven 
in reference to the eſteem in which the ſeventh day 


is held by the Jews. The next, and in- The code of 
deed the laſt trophy exhibited of the con- Jewith laws ; 
ueſt which the Romans had made, was #4 ae 
the code of Jewiſh laws; which was fol- — 
lowed by figures of ivory and gold, in- —— of 
upiter. 


tended as emblematical repreſentations of 
victory; and the proceſſion was cloſed by Veſpaſian, 
Titus, and Domitian, all mounted on fine horſes, 
elegantly capariſoned, and appearing with a dignity 
becoming their high rank: — this ſplendid man- 
ner they proceeded together to the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus, and thus put an end to the proceſſion. 

Vhen they had arrived at the temple 
they remained there for a ſhort time; in 
conformity to an ancient cuſtom which 
rendered it neceſſary that they ſhould ſtay 
in that place till they received advice of expretied on 
the death of the general who had com- Ws cafe. 
manded the army of the enemy. The general on the 
preſent occaſion was Simon Gioras (who had been led 
in triumph through the ſtreets), round whoſe neck a 
rope being fixed, he was drawn through the market- 
place, thoſe who drew him putting him to death, 
agrecable to the laws and uſages ofthe Romans in the 
caſe of notorious offenders. Intelligence being 
brought that Simon was dead, the very air was rent 
with the ſhouts and acclamations of the multitude. 

The people then offered up vows and „ nd g- 
ſacrihces; and this ſolemn buſineſs being cfices offered 
diſcharged, Veſpaſian and his ſons re- us by the peo- 
turned to the palace, where they gave a 
moſt magnificent entertainment on the occaſion. In- 
deed the whole city exhibited one general ſcene of 
joy and feſtivity: and public thanks were every 
where offered for the final victory which had now been 
obtained over their enemies: a victory which ſeemed 
to promile a laſting tranquillity, while it redounded 
to _=um namortal honour of the — who had acqui- 
red it. 

As ſoon as the triumphs were ended, 


Manner in 
which Simon 


death, and 
univerſal joy 


and the peace of the empire was ſecured — 2 
Veſpaſian cauſed a temple to be erected niicenttem- 
and dedicated to Peace. This edifice was eue 
remarkable for its richneſs and elegange, Fee. 

: and 
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and ſtill more ſo for the ſhort ſpace of time in which 
it was conſtrutted. It was adorned with a great abun- 
dance of curious pieces of painting and ſculpture, 
which had been collected at an immenſe expence ; 
and it was, on the whole, ſo magnificent and elegant 
a building, that perſons came from all parts of the 
world to obtain a fight of it. The golden table and 
the candleſtick, as articles of ineſtimable value, Veſ- 
paſian cauſed to be placed in this temple. With re- 
gard to the code of Jewiſh Jaws, and the purple veſt- 
ments of the ſanQuary, they were depoſited, with the 
utmoſt care, in the royal palace. 


CHAP. XXIII. 


Deſcription of MACH ERAS. A great diverſity 0 
Springs and Fountains, MACHARAS beſieged 
BASSUS. A Diviſion between, the native FEWS 

and the Strangers, the former defending the Caſtle, 
and the latter the Lower Town. Inſtance of ELEA- 
ZAR's Contempt of Danger. He is taken, ſtripped, 
and cruelly whipped. BASSUS groves ELEAZAR 
his Liberty, and diſmiſſes the Garriſon. 


le: mat * | "HE emperor having granted a com- 
heutenant ge- miſſion to Lucilius Baſſus, appoint- 


ny . ing him to be lieutenant general of Judæa, 
toredice Ma. he thereupon ſucceeded Cerealis Petilia- 


cheras. nus in the command of the army, and ſoon 
rendered himſelf maſter of the caſtle of Herodion 
by treaty. This being done, he collected his troops, 
which were ſtationed in different parts of the coun- 
try; propoſing, by the aſſiſtance of the tenth legion, 
to duce Machæras, as a work of indiſpenſable ne- 
ceſſity ; ſince that place was ſo remarkably ſtrong, 
that it was a kind of incit-ment to acts of rebellion; 
and its fituation was ſuc. s to inſpire thoſe in poſſeſ- 
fion of it with freſh courage, though, on the other 
hand, it was calculated to repreſs the ardour of an 
aſſailant. ; ; 
Deſcription Machæras is ſituated on a mountain of 
and fituation immenſe height, and is of ſo ſtrong a na- 
of Macbzras. ture that it is rendered almoſt impregna- 
ble. It is likewiſe in a manner inacceſſible ; for na- 
ture has ſurrounded it with vallies that are almoſt im- 
fable, and cannot be filled up. Theſe vallies are 
of ſach a depth as not to be ſurveyed from the moun- 
tain without horror. The mountain ſtretches ſixty 
furlongs to the weſt, and approaches almoſt cloſe to 
the lake Aſphaltitis, and the caſtle commands a very 
extenfive view of the diſtrict on that fide. To the 
north and ſouth the vallies are very extenſive, and 
appear to be equally well calculated for the defence 
of the place. On the eaſt the depth of the val- 
ley is not lefs than a hundred cubits, and oppoſite 
3 is a mountain to which this valley extends. 
This place was originally fortified by Alexander, 
king of the Jews, who built a caſtle on it: but this 
caftlc was afterwards deſtroyed by Gabinius, when 


he made war on Ariſtobulus: but Herod the Great 
thinking this mountain well worthy his attention. 
particularly in caſe of any diſpute with the Arahj. 
ans, who were — Tn; well ſituated to anno 
him, he cauſed a ſtrong wall, fortified with turret 
to be built round it, and erected a handſome city, in 
which he placed a colony of inhabitants; and from 
the we he made a paſlage up to the caſtle. Round 
the caſtle, at the top, he built another wall, at the 
angles of which were turrets ſixty cubits in height; 
and in the midſt of the incloſure he cauſed a large 
and elegant palace to be eretted, which was ſupplicd 
with water from a variety of ciſterns: ſo that the fl. 
tuation and conveniences of this place ſeemed to 
have ariſen from a happy conjunction of nature and 
art, each —— in a liberal manner to its im. 
provement. Herod likewiſe depoſited in'the caſtle 
an immenſe ſtore of military arms, engines, arrows, 
&c. and ſtocked it with a great Oy and variety 
of proviſions; ſo that there could be little danger 
of the garriſon being reduced either by famine or 
* 4 

n this palace was a very extraordina 498 
plant, which bore the name of Rue, the A bs 
growth of which was ſo aſtoniſhing that it 
equalled the height and breadth of a large fig tree, 
It is ſaid that this plant had remained there ever ſince 
the time of Herod, and might have continued to 
the preſent day, but that the Jews, when they took 
the place, tore it up by the roots. On the north ſide 
of Machzras is a valley called Baaras, where a 
plant 1s produced which is likewiſe named Baaras, 
This ſtrange plant is of a flame colour; and on the 
3 of 2 refletts a light like the beams 
of the ſun. It is dithcult to draw the root from the 
ground, and the plant recedes, on any one offering 
to touch it. The method of fixing it is ſaid to be by 
- gy 1 it with a woman's urine; but when it 1s 
thus fixed, the touching of the plant will be fatal, 
unleſs the party holds a part of the root in his hand. 
But the following is ſaid to be a method of drawin 
it without danger. The ground muſt be dug roun 
the root till it is laid almoſt bare, and then a dog 
muſt be tied to it: this being done, the maſter 0 
the dog goes away; and being followed by the dog, 
the root is drawn out of the ground; but the poor 
animal dies on the ſpot, as if he ſacrificed his own 
life to the preſervation of that of his maſter. The 
root being once freed from the ground, the plant 
may be touched without the leaſt degree of danger. 
Notwithſtanding what has been ſaid, it is related 
that this plant has a property that is more than equi- 
valent to all its noxious aafiries. It will not be dil- 
puted that to be poſſeſſed with evil ſpirits is one of 
the greateſt calamities to which human nature is 
ſubject. Theſe evil on; which we place under 
the denomination of demons or devils, are only the 
ſouls of men, who, during their mortal exiſtence, 
had abandoned themſelves to iniquity: having gain- 
ed poſſeſſion of living bodies, they would inevita- 
bly deſtroy them, if their operations were not to be 
counteratted by preventive remedies Now — 
plant 
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plant in queſtion poſſeſſes ſo extraordinary a virtue 
that upon only touching the patient with it his afflic- 
tion is immediately removed. 

In the valley above-mentioned there is 


Dive: ſity of A - 
(pings aud an uncommon variety of ſprings and 
jountans, fountains, each differing from the other 


in quality and flavour, being ſweet, bitter, hot, &c. 
and there are likewiſe a number of cold ſprings, in 
the loweſt parts of the valley: but nothing of all 
this is ſo extraordinary as a cave of ſmall depth, 
over which is a ſtone of a hard, rocky nature, out 
of which ſtone appear two fountains in the ſhape of 
breaſts, from one of which flow hot waters, and cold 
from the other. Theſe waters, when intermixed, 
form a very pleaſant bath, which is a ſpecific in the 
curc of nervous, and many other diſorders. Mines 
of ſulphur and allum allo abound in this valley. 

When Baſſus had taken a careful ſur- 


Micheras be- - 
vey of Machzras, he came to a determi- 


ſeged by Bale 


bus nation to beſiege the place; and for this 


purpoſe he intended to have filled up the valley to 
the eaſtward of the town, and to make his approach 
from that quarter. His firſt proceeeding was to 
throw up a mount, oppoſite the caſtle, with all poſ- 
ſible expedition, as the readieſt way to inſure his ſuc- 
cels. Ihe Jews who were natives of the city now 
divided themſelves from thoſe who were ſtrangers, 
whom they diſmiſſed as perſons who were unworthy 
a connection with them, and ſent them into the low- 
er town, to ſuſtain the firſt ſhock; themſelves taking 
polſeſſhon of the caſtle, which, from its ſtrength, 
they thought would be the moſt defenſible; and a 
ace from which, in caſe of neceſſity, it was pro- 
þable that they might make the beſt terms with the 
Romans. In the mean time they exerted their ut- 
moſt induſtry to repel the attacks of the beſiegers. 
There was not a day paſled in which the Jews did 
not ſally forth in a determined manner, when vio- 
lent ſkirmiſhes enſued, and both parties loſt a conſi- 
derable number of men. The advantage lay ſome- 
times on one fide, and ſometimes on the other: the 
Jews being ſucceſsful when they attacked the Ro- 
mans by ſurpriſe, and the latter being the victors 
when they were properly adviſed of the advance of 
the enemy. and — time to prepare for their recep- 
tion. But it appeared evident that the ſiege was not 
to end in this manner; ſince a- moſt ſingular acci- 
dent reduced the Jews to the diſagreeable neceſſity 
of ſurrendering the caſtle. 

In Machæras there was a young man of 


Inſtances of 2 > 

Elexzar's a ſpirit remarkably bold, daring, and en- 
ectreordinacy terpriſing. His name was Eleazar, and 
courage, 


he exerted himſelf in a very extraordi- 
nary manner, both by advice and example, to check 
the progreſs of the Romans, and encourage his 
countrymen to oppoſe their proceedings. This 
Eleazar frequently ſallied forth in a moſt deter- 
mined manner, and was conſtantly the firſt man to 
gin an encounter, and the laſt to retreat, when 
retreat became abſolutely neceſſary. Now it hap- 
pened, after the concluſion of a ſkirmiſh on a par- 
3 day, when both parties were retired,. that 
0. 29. 
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Eleazar, determined to evince his utter contempt 
of danger, and to prove that he was incapable of 
fearing any man, ftopped without the gate of the 
city, and entered into an idle converſation” with 
ſome of the Jews that were on the walls; ſeeming 
to pay no kind of regard to any thing that might 
paſs around him. 

Eleazar being now within view of the 


- - | He is ſeized, 
Romans in their encampment, an Egyp- aud publickly 
tian ſoldier named Rufus took an oppor- whipped by 


tunity to run to him, unnoticed, and N. 


ſeizing him with all his accoutrements, conveyed 
him to the enemy. The priſoner was no ſooner 
brought, than Baſſus directed that he ſhould be 
ſtripped, laid on the ground, and publicly whip- 
ed within view of thoſe in the city. The diftrell. 
ul ſituation of this youth afflited the Jews to ſuch 
a degree, that the generality of them burſt into 
tears, and lamented his unhappy fate. Baſſus findin 
how exceedingly concerned the people in genera 
were for the misfortunes of this one man, a thought 
{truck him that he hoped to improve to his advan- 
tage; for he conceived that if he could but increaſe 
the ardor of their paſſions, they might be induced 
to purchaſe the life of Eleazar by a ſurrender of the 
place. The ſcheme ſucceeded to the height of his 
expettation : a croſs was eretted, on which it ſeem- 
ed to appear that Eleazar was to be immediately cru- 
cified; but no ſooner was this croſs fixed than the 
whole garriſon exclaimed, as with one voice, that 
they could no longer bear their ſufferings. Im- 
mediately hereupon, Eleazar intreated them to 
conſider their own fituation, and that of himſelf, 
who was ſentenced to an ignominious death; and 
he conjured them to deliſt from contending againſt 
the ſuperior courage and ſucceſs of the Romans, to 
whole dominion all the world had ſubmitted. 
Eleazar, being of a diſtinguiſhed fami- 


F. The beſieged 
ly, and * many friends and rela- ofe: terms of 
tions in the caſtle, their intereſt was ex- furrender. 


erted in ſupport of his earneſt ſupplication; ſo that 
in the end the beſieged, compaſſionating his caſe 
in a high degree, diſpatched deputies to the Ro- 
mans, who were commiſſioned to offer the ſurren- 
der of the caſtle, on the condition that Eleazar's 
life and liberty ſhould be granted him, and that 
the garriſon ſhould be permitted to diſpoſe of them- 
ſelves as they thought proper. 

Baſſus readily conſented to theſe terms: 


, Raflur grants 
but the people in the lower town, en- Eleazar his l- 
raged to think that they had not been N 
conſulted before the agreement was place. 


made, determined to ſecure themſelves 
by privately retreating in the night. Thoſe who 
were in the caſtle gave notice of this to Baſſus, as 
ſoon as the gates were opened; partly leſt themſelyes 
ſhould be ſuſpected to — been concerned in che 
plot, and partly through envy of their aflociates. 
Hereupon Baſſus attacked them: but the moſt gal- 
lant of thoſe who firſt got out made their eſcape; 
while the reſt, in number no leſs than one thouſand 
ſeven hundred, were ſlain, and their wives and 
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children made flaves. Notwithſtanding the above- 


mentioned circumſtance, Baſſus gave Eleazar his 
liberty, and diſmiſſed the garriſon, agreeable to his 


contratt. 


PF. XXIV. 
A Number of JEWS attacked, in the Foreſt of FA R- 


DES, by BASSUS, who flays Three Thouſand of 


them. A Poll-tax ordered to be paid by the JEWS. 


| a HE tranſaQions above-mentioned 
— — 'L being at an end, and Baſſus having 
ter of the received information that great numbers 
Jews, whe s Of the Jews who had effected their eſca 
the forzitof during the ſieges of Jeruſalem and Ma- 
yo cheras, had allembled together, and re- 
tired to the foreſt of Jardes, he marched with his 
army immediately to that place; and on his arrival, 
found that the intelligence which had been brought 
him was true: wherefore he iſſued orders that his 
cavalry ſhould — — ſurround the whole wood; 
which were ſo punttuall 
Jew could make his eſcape. In the mean time, 
infantry were employed to cut down the trees and 
buſhes which formed thoſe thickets under which the 
Jews had taken ſhelter; fo that by this means they 
were deprived-of all | 0991; want of concealment, and 
had no hopes of ſafety but in cutting their way 
through the forces of the enemy. Being reduced to 
the alternative of periſhing, or taking this deſpe- 
rate ſtep, they united in a body, and made a violent 
attack on thoſe who ſurrounded them, who received 
the aſſault with the utmoſt bravery. In a word, the 
raſhneſs excited by deſpair on the one fide, and 
determined courage on the other, combined to ren- 
der the engagement equally obſtinate and violent. 
In the end, however, - 2 mans obtained the ad- 
vantage, with the loſs of iy twelve men flain, and 
a ſmall number wounded; whereas, every man of 
the Jews was killed in the action, amounting, in the 
zoco Jew Whole, to the number of three thouſand. 
in. Among theſe was the commander in 
chief, named Judas, the ſon of Jair, of 
whom mention has been made in a former part of 
this work. This Judas was an officer during the 
ſiege of Jeruſalem, from whence he effected his eſ- 
cape through a ſubterraneous paſſage. 

At this juncture the emperor ſent a letter to his of- 
ficer Tiberius Maximus, commiſſioning him to ex- 
pole the lands of the Jews to ſale, and declaring 
that he would not rebuild any of their cities, but 
{e1ze them all to his own-uſe. Tiberius was directed 
to leave eight hundred ſoldiers in Emmaus, which 
is ſituated ut fixty furlongs from Jeruſalem, 


8 The emperor, likewiſe, iſſued orders 


poll-rax im- that the Jews ſhould pay a poll-tax of 
— two drachmas annually; and this money 


was to be paid into the capitol, as ſimilar 
taxes had been formerly paid at the temple. Thus 


y obeyed, that not a * 
the , 


[ Book VII. 


deplorably unfortunate was the ſtate of the Jews at 
the period of which I am writing. 


CH ATP. AXY. 


The Aisfortunes which befel A NTIOCHUS, King of 
COMAGENE. He ts ordered to be ſent Priſoner 
to ROME by CESENNIUS; but ſet at Liber! 
and treated with great Liberality by VESPAS 4s 


A Number of confederate SCY THIANS invade 
MEDIA. 


N the fourth year of the reign of the n 4 
emperor Veſpaſian it happened that amiochus, 
Antiochus, king of Comagene, and all king of Ca. 
his family, were involved in very conſi- . 
derable difficulties, which took riſe from the fol. 
lowing circumſtance. Ceſennius Petus, who was at 
that time governor of Syria, ſent an expreſs to the 
emperor, informing him, that Antiochus and his 
ſon Epiphanes, being determined to renounce their 
allegiance to the Romans, were in actual treaty 
with the King of Parthia : he therefore repreſented 
the neceſſity of putting a ſtop to the meaſure by 
an immediate interpoſition. Thoſe who heard of 
this information entertained great doubts of its be- 
ing founded in fact: but, as the two kings above. 
mentioned were near neighbours, it would have 
been imprudent in 2 to have ſlighted the 
advice: and the danger was confiderably increaſed 
by Samoſata, the capital city of Corhagene, being 
ſituated almoſt on the banks of the Euphrates; fo 
that the Parthians could paſs and Tepaſs at their 
pleaſure, and be at all times ſecure of a ſafe re- 
treat. 


Whether the above-mentioned intelli- Cane; 


. was well founded or not, Veſpa- makes an a- 
1 


an paid ſo much regard to it, that he Senne 
left Ceſennius to act as he thought pro- TE 
per, diretting that his own judgment ſhould be the 
rule of his condutt in the affair. Immediately here- 
upon Ceſennius began to exerciſe his authority; 
for calling to his aſſiſtance Ariſtobulus, king of Chal- 
cis, and Sohemus, king of Emeſa, he made an 1n- 
curſion into Comagene, with the ſixth legion, and 
ſeveral detachments of his cavalry and infantry, 
to the utter aſtoniſhment of Antiochus and. his ad- 
herents, who had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of ſuch an 
invaſion. His entrance, therefore, met with no 
kind of oppoſition, for the inhabitants were wholly 
unprovided with means to repel the attack. It is 
not in the power of language to deſcribe how much 
Antiochus was ſurpriſed on receiving intelligence 
of this incurſion; for he had not entertained the 
{lighteſt idea of forfeiting his good faith with the 
Romans. , 

In this extremity, he came to the reſo- Antiochus re- 
lution of abandoning his kingdom juſt in tires, and be 
its preſent ſituation, and of taking with © 7 

un 
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un ny him his wife and children; which he 
12 of hei- thought would afford a full 2 of 
100 his innocence, and that he had no in- 


tention of departing from his allegiance. Thus re- 
ſolved, he retired to a plain at the diſtance © 
about one hundred and thirty furlongs from the 
city, where he encamped. In the interim, Ceſen- 
nius ſent a number of ſoldiers to take polleſſion of, 
and keep garriſon in Samoſata; and marched in 
perſon, accompanied by other forces, in purſuit of 
Antiochus, who could not be induced to take any 
violent meaſures to the prejudice of the Romans, 
notwithſtanding all theſe aggravations. In a word, 
he. did nothing elſe than lament his misfortunes, and 
form the reſolution of ſubmitting to them with all 
the fortitude in his power. of 

| However, Epiphanes and Callinicus, 
His two ſons . h . n 

engage the the ſons of Antiochus, being in the 
Romans. rime of youth, and celebrated for their 
military cif and courage, thought they were bound 
in honour to have recourſe to arms: wherefore they 
muſtered all the forces in their power, and gave bat- 
tle to the Romans. The battle continued the whole 
day, and the young princes ſuſtained very little loſs: 
a proof that their condutt was equal to their cou- 
rage: . 
_—_ Though the iſſue of this day's conteſt 
ith kis-fa- was greatly in favour of Antiochus, yet 
nily into Ci- he ſtill held his former reſolution of re- 
_ tiring; wherefore he departed with his 
wife and daughters into Cilicia: and this reſolute de- 
termination, - ariſing from a principle of integrity, 
and a ſenſe of conſcious innocence, afllicted his ſol- 
diers in the higheſt degree: they were almoſt aban- 
doned to deſpair, on obſerving the diſtreſs of the 
king; and dreaded the thought of deſerting to the 
Romans, and leaving their prince in ſuch affliction. 
With regard to Epiphanes and Callinicius, it be- 
came them to conſult their own yy x ms wherefore 
they took with them eight ſelect friends, and all of 
mem being well mounted, they croſſed the river 
Euphrates, into the dominions of Vologeſes, king 
of Parthia: and, on their arrival, this prince gave a 
proof of the magnanimity of his mind, not b 

treating them as vagabonds, but with all thoſe marks 
of diſtinction and reſpect which their high birth 
and rank demanded. ; 

He is gene- No ſooner had Antiochus arrived at 
roully treated Tarſus, in Cilicia, than Ceſennius diſ- 
N Veſpaian. patched an officer to apprehend him, 
and contin him a priſoner to Rome: but Veſpa- 
ſian, having too much generoſity to permit a ſove- 
reign prince to be treated in ſo ignominious a 
manner, determined rather to ſhew a regard to the 
former friendſhip that had ſubſiſted between himſelf 
and Antiochus, than to take advantage of an ima- 
gined injury: he therefore ſent orders that his 
chains ſhould be taken off; that his journey to 
Rome ſhould be delayed; and that he ſhould remain 
lome time at Lacedæmon; at which laſt place he 
turniſhed him with an ample ſupply of money, that 


he —_ be enabled to ſupport the dignity of his 
rank. | 

The brothers, who had been in great +», gen- at 
fear and anxiety on the account of their the inftance 
father, were not only relieved from their ef bars mag 
apprehenſions, by this liberal behaviour g= u are, 
towards Antiochus, but likewiſe enter- received at 
tained hopes that they might be them- Nome. 
ſelves reconciled to the emperor; and in theſe hopes 
they were encouraged by the interceſſion of Volo- 
eles, who ſolicited the permiſſion of Veſpaſian for 
their return to Rome: for though they had no rea- 
lon to be unealy in their preſent ſituation, yet they 
were anxious to live within the pale of the empire. 
In a word, they went to Rome; and ſoon after their 
arrival their father was conducted thither; and they 
were all cntertained in a manner expreſſive of the 
* — _ ___ : 3 

number of the people formerly call- el 

ed Scythians, but who were at this period — mn 
known by the name of Olanes, and re- di, whence 
ſided (as ba ans 
near the river Tanais, and the lake of peny. YE 
Mzotis, confederated with the king of 


Hyrcania to invade and lay waſte the country of 


Media. Now this king was maſter of the only paſ- 
ſage into that country; and it is ſaid that Alexan- 
der had fo contrived, that this paſſage ſhould be ſhut 
up with iron gates: but the paſſage being now laid 
open, and no ſuſpicion ariſing of what would hap- 
pen, no reſiſtance could be made, and the invaders 
took poſſe ſſion of the place, where, in cattle and 
other effects, they poſſeſſed themſelves of immenſe 
property. This incurſion fo terrified Pacorus, at 
that time king of the country, that he left his poſ- 
ſeſſions to the mercy of the invaders, and flying. 
for refuge among the rocks, he at length redeemed: 
his wife and concubines at the expence of a hun- 
* 3 op 
e enemy now continued to preſs for- 4 

ward, ravaging and deſtroying through MS 
the whole courie of their progreſs, wich- weni- oppoſes 
out meeting with any oppoſition, till the 
came to the confines of Armenia, whic 
was at that time governed by a king ue ifo- 
named Tiridates. I n conſequence of this, 
Tiridates advanced and attacked them, and had a 
narrow eſcape from — taken priſoner; for, dur- 
ing the battle, the noole of a haker was thrown 
over his head, and his opponents were juſt on the 

int of drawing him away, when he had the pre- 
ence of mind to cut the rope with his ſword, by 
which he effected his eſcape. The invaders met 
with ſuch ſucceſs in this engagement, that they be= 
came more violent and blood-thirſty than before; 
and were ſo encouraged in their depredations, that 
deſtrudtion marked their ſteps: they depopulated 
the country, and took away with them a great booty 
in cattle, and an incredible number of priſoners. 
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Maſſada, 2 


-tle, and burnt their houſes. 
that thoſe men were to be conſidered as ſtrangers 


© diſpoſition of 


CHAP. XXVI. 
MASSADA governed by ELEAZAR. The JEWS 


never ſo abandoned as at this Period. Account of 
the SICARIT, FOHN, SIMON, and the ZE 4- 
LOTS. Deſcription of the natural and artiſicial 
Advantages of MASSADA. Operations of SIL. 
VA againſt it. The JEWS refolve not to ſurvive 
their Laws and Liberties, and accordingly deſtroy 
each other. 


HE death of Baſſus, which happen- 


receptacle for ed in Juda, made room for the 


robbers add advancement of Flavius Silva, who ſuc— 
du Ahrend. ceeded to his government. Silva being 
governed by . 5 n 5 
Elcazar. informed that all the country was in due 


ſubjection, one caſtle only excepted, he 
collected all the forces he was able, with a determi- 
nation to make an attack on it. The name of this 
caſtle was Maſſada, and it was under the command 
of Eleazar, the leader of the Sicarii, who had ob- 
tained poſſeſſion of this fortreſs. Elcazar was the 
lineal deſcendant of Judas, who, at the time that 
Cyrenius diſcharged the office of cenlor in Judæa, 
diſtinguiſhed himlelf by oppoſing the Jews entering 
their names on the roll, as hath been mentioned in 
a former part of this work. 

Now the Sicarii were the determined 
enemies of all thoſe who exhibited any 
proofs of their friendſhip to the Romans; 
and, in fact, they treated thein like enemies: for they 
robbed them of their effects, drove away their cat- 
Their argument was, 


A ſummary 
acci u:'t of the 
Sicarii, 


and enemies, who would rather reſign their liber— 
ties than contend for them, and choſe a ſtate of fla- 
very rather than freedo!, though freedom is a 
bleſſing above all pric they ſaid that perſons of 
ſuch a diſpoſition had better join the Romans with- 
out any farther ceremony. This, however, was a 
kind of language uſed only to diſguiſe the barba- 
rity and avariciouſneſs of their diſpoſitions; as evi— 
dently appeared in the ſequel: for when thole very 
men, who had been thus branded as traitors to 
their country, afterwards united in the common 
cauſe againſt the Romans, they were treated even 
with more ſeverity than before; particularly thoſe 


among them who had courage and reſolution to op- 


poſe the hypocriſy and baſe practices of the Si— 
carii. : 
Abandoned Since the commencement of the world, 
there never was a period when the Jews 
were ſo totally given up to all kinds of 
vice as at preſent. They had practiſed ſuch variety 
of wickednels, that invention itſelf was loſt in the 
contrivance of new crimes. Corruption {talked at 


the jew 8. 


large, both in public and private: there appeared 


to be a harmony of evil; and if there was any 
emulation, it was who ſhould be guilty of the moſt 
atrocious adts of iniquity. Perſons in power op- 
1 


— 


unn... 


preſſed the vulgar by every extravagant exertion of 
their authority; while the common people, in re 
turn, plundered them of their effetts as often a; 
they could find an opportunity. 

This violent and licentious courſe of proceeding 
was firſt encouraged by the Sicarii, who, being de. 
termined on doing all the miſchief that lay within 
their power, loſt no opportunity, either by word at 
deed, of exciting others to acts of deſperation 
However, all that they did, or cauſed to be done. 
fell far ſhort of the outrageous cruelties ,, e 
of Jokn of Giſchala, who ordered many he I 
of the citizens to be put to death, as if 
they had been enemies, merely becauſe they re. 
commended ſuch modes of proceeding as would 
tend to the advantage of the public: in fact, ke 
committed every poſſible outrage on his unhappy 
countrymen. 1 indeed, what better could be 
expected from a man who made no ſcruple of con- 
ſcience of aſtronting even the Deity? And this he 
did by the uſe of meats that were forbidden; by 
abandoning the laws and cuſtoms of our anceſtors; 
and by renouncing the purity of his original profel. 
hon. It is, therefore, not in the lealt ſurprifing 
that a man who could deſpiſe his God, ſhould be- 
have with inhumanity to his neighbours. 

Simon, the ſon of Gioras, was not leſs 
diſtinguiſhed by every ſpecies of vice 
that could diſgrace the name of a man: 
he inflicted the moſt horrid barbarities on thoſe very 
zerſons who had raiſed him to power; who, having 

een born freemen, ſubmitted to the ignominy of 
becoming his flaves. In a word, the men above- 
mentioned were loſt to all thoſe aftettions ariſing 
from the ties of conſanguinity, and dead to every 
ſentiment of friendſhip. Their conduct was the 
moſt cruel to thoſe who had a prior right to their 
compaſſion; and they diſdained to exerciſe their iy 
ranny over ſtrangers, while they had, what they 
thought, a more agreeable opportunity of wreak: 
ing their vengeance on their own friends and coun- 
trymen. Such was the unſeeling diſpoſition of their 
minds. 

Nor were the crimes of the Idumeans 1,,,niy 
much lels atrocious. Theſe execrable of the las- 
villains affaſſinated the high-prieſts, in men. 
order, as far as lay in their power, to ſtrike at the 
very root of religion: they likewiſe confounded all 
good management in the city, deitroyed even the 
appearance of juſtice and civil government, alt 
eſtabliſhed tyranny and oppreſſion in their ſtead. 
They who,were called Zenlote were par- 
ticularly active in promoting the confu— 
ſions above-mentioned; and, indeed, their conduct 
gave them a juſt title to their name; for they were 
the moſt violent patrons and promoters of vice that 
ever exiſted, at the ſame time pretending to the ut- 
moſt degree of virtue, and the moſt conſummate 
piety. In fact, they impoſed on all that liſtened to 
their dottrines, making evil appear as good, and 
good as evil. | 
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Simon, fon 
of CGioras. 


The Zealots. 
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n In the end, however, the righteous 
ed puniſhment Vengeance of Heaven overtook and pu- 
niſhed their crimes; for they ſuffered 
every calamity that human nature is capable of en- 
during; and theſe calamities continued during the 
whole courſe of their lives. It may poſſibly be ſaid, 
that the puniſhment they ſuſtained was inadequate to 
the crimes they had committed; and that no puniſh- 
ment could equal their offences: but as I do not in- 
tend to enter into the hiſtory of thoſe unhappy 
wretches who ſuffered by the vices of theſe monſters 
of imquity, I ſhall here reſume the thread of my 
narrative. | 
The Roman general Silva now marched 


Silva, the Ro- k k . 
man g-neral, to lay ſiege to Maſlada, in which was a 
belieges Male garrilon of the Sicarii, commanded by 


da. 


Eleazar, who was the chief of the peo- 
ple bearing that name. Silva ſoon poſſeſſed him- 
ielf of the adjacent country, and with very little 
diſhculty : he then diſpoſed of his troops in the 
moſt commodious manner poſſible, and ran up a 
wall round the caſtle, at once to ſecure his ſoldiers, 
and to prevent the eſcape of the enemy. He now 
looked out for a place the moſt convenient for the ſta- 
tion of his camp, which he found to be on the ſpot 
where the adjacent mountain communicated with 
the rock on which the caſtle ſtood. One great in- 
convenience now attended Silva; for the proviſions 
with which his army was ſupplied by the Jews were 
brought from a very great diſtance; and, as there 
was no fountain near the place, the procuring of wa- 
ter was likewiſe attended with very great * 
Ornate, As ſoon as the above-mentioned diſpo- 
Rate,freagth, ſition of affairs had taken place, Silva 


bebe Prepared to commence the ſiege, which, 
ind n.. AS will appear from the ſituation of the 


caſtle, was likely to coſt much time, and 
to be attended with great difficulty. This caſtle is 
ſituated on a large and high rock, which is ſur— 
rounded by deep and craggy precipices. They 
who ſtand at the top cannot fee the bottom, on ac- 
count of the higher rocks hanging over thole that 
are beneath. Even the beaſts cannot climb this 
rock, fo difficult is the acceſs, except by two pat- 
lages, one of which is from the eaſt ſide, from the 
lake Aſphaltitis ; and the other from the weſt fide; 
the former being much more dangerous than the 
latter. One of theſe paſſages bears the name of the 
Snake, from the number of turnings that there are 
in the aſcent; for in many parts of it the {tones ſo 
interſect each other, that paſſengers are obliged to 
go backwards and forwards to paſs them: and the 
road is ſo narrow that the traveller cannot keep both 
his feet on the ground at the ſame time. Excluſive 
of all this, one falle ſtep would plunge a man to the 
bottom of a moſt horrid precipice. This road is 
deemed thirty furlongs from the bottom to the top 
of the mountain; and on this eminence there is a 
plain, on which the high-prieſt Jonathan cauſed a 
caltle to be built, to which he gave the name of 
Maſſada; and claimed the honour of being the 
founder of this caſtle, which was afterwards forti- 
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fied and adorned, with immenſe labour, and at a 
large expence, by Herod the Great: a wall being 


alſo built round it by Herod, eight cubits in breadth. 


and twelve in height, with white ſtones of conſider- 
able value. Herod likewiſe cauſed ſeven and twen- 
ty turrets, each of fifty cubits high, to be eretted; 
and made a communication between theſe turrets 
and the buildings on the interior fide of the wall. 
The nature of the ſoil of the plain being found to 
be extremely rich, Herod gave orders that it ſhould 
be well cultivated, with a view that thoſe who might 
in future times have occaſion to take refuge in the 
caſtle, might be certain of being ſupplied with the 
neceſſaries of life. Within the limits of the caſtle 
he cauſed a ſumptuous and magnificent palace to 
be erected for his own accommodation. The en- 
trance of this palace was ſituated fo as to front the 
north-weſt: the walls of it were of great ſtrength, 
and remarkably high; and at each of the four cor- 


ners was a tower, of the height of ſixty cubits. The 


variety, decorations, ornaments, richneſs, and ſplen- 
dor of the ſeveral apartments, baths, and galleries, 
exceed all deſcription. The whole was ſupported 
with pillars, each of one entire ſtone, and fo diſ- 
poled as to give proof of the ſtrength of the ſtruc- 
ture, and the judgment of the architect. The pave- 
ment and the walls were diverſified with ſtones of a 
variety of colours. A great number of large eiſ- 
terns, hewed out of the rock, for the preſervation 
of water, were diſperſed in the different quarters 
of the palace to the caſtle, which was quite inviſi- 
ble from the outſide; and, as hath been heretofore 
obſerved, the other paſſage was rendered altogether 
impaſſable: and with regard to the weſtern paſſage 
it was totally blocked up by a tower that was erette 
in the narroweſt part of it, at about the diſtance of 
a thouſand cubits from the caſtle. This will ſerve 
to ſhew how ſtrongly the place was fortified by art 
as well as nature; and how difficult the conqueſt of 
it muſt have been, even with the ſlighteſt oppoſi- 
tion. 


Thus fortified, this caſtle had the ap- 


- - Its ample 
3 of being proof not only againſt fers of pro- 
orce, but was unlikely to be ſubdued by viſto» and 


arms. 


famine; for, when it was ſurpriſed by 
Eleazar and the Sicar i, there were found in it great 
treaſures of corn, wine, oil, pulſe, dates, &c. equal 
to the conſumption of many years; and theſe arti- 
cles were as freſh as if they had been but newly 
depoſited, though they had been treaſured up a hun- 
dred years. Perhaps this circumſtance might be 


owing to the extreme purity and ſalubrious quality 


ot the air in ſo elevated a ſituation. Agreeable to 
the king's order, there was likewiſe laid up a ma- 
gazine of various kinds of arms for the accommo- 
dation of ten thouſand men, and alſo an immenſe 


quantity of unwrought iron, braſs, lead, and other 


articles, which, it is preſumed, were intended for 
lome capital enterpriſe. 

Tradition has handed down to us a re- 
port that Herod provided this caſtle for a cane of He- 
retreat, in caſe of neceſſity, from two 4 fortity. 
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evils which he thought threatened him : 
the one was, that his ſubjetts might depoſe 
| him, and reſtore the Aſmonzan family to 
the throne: but the other was an affair of which 
there was much greater danger; for Cleopatra, 
queen of Egypt, had formed a deſign againſt the 
hfe of Herod, of which ſhe made little ſecret. In 
ſeveral converſations which ſhe had with Antony on 
this ſubject, ſhe avowed her deſign, and 2 
urged him to give private orders for the deſtruction 
of Herod, and to permit her to govern the Jews in 
his ſtead, in the character of queen. Conſidering 
the omen that Antony entertained for Cleopatra, it 
is aſtoniſhing that he denied her requeſt. Be this as 
it may, however, Herod, apprehenſive of the dan- 
er, fortified Maſlada ſo ſtrongly, that there could be 
carcely a hope of conquering it; and he knew that 
without poſleſhon of it, the Jews could never be 
wholly ſubjected to the Romans. 
I have already obſerved, that the Jews 


Silva advances 


with his ma- were now ſo cloſely pent up within the 
— pg walls of Maſſada, that it was utterly im- 


raiſe a mount, poſſible that they ſhould effect an eſcape; 
whereupon Silva advanced with his ma- 
chines, to the only place which he could fill up, in 
order to raiſe a mount. Beyond the tower which 
blocked up the weſtern paſſage to the palace and 
caſtle, there was a large rock, which bore the name 
of Leuce: this rock was larger than that on which 
the caſtle of Maſſada ſtood, but not ſo high by 
about three hundred cubits. Silva had no fooner 


taken poſſeſſion of this rock, than he il- 


He gains the . 

rock Leuce, ſued orders to his ſoldiers to raiſe a 
and erectsa mount upon it; and they were ſo diligent 
mount on it. 


in this buſineſs that they ſoon got it up to 
the height of two hundred cubits; but — that 
it was not of ſufficient ſtrength to ſupport the ma- 
chines, they raiſed on it a kind of platform, com- 
poſed of large ſtones, fifty cubits in height, and of 
the fame breadth. On plwKatform they built a 
tower of the height of fix: cubits, which they for- 
tified with iron. Excluſive of their common ma- 
chines, they had another kind, which had been in- 
vented by Veſpaſian, and were afterwards improved 
by Titus. 

From the tower above-mentioned the 


The tefieged Romans aſſailed the beſieged with ſuch 
from che wall, impetuous ſhowers of {tones and flights 
which isda- of arrows, that they were afraid to ap- 
mages by W® pear on the wall. In the interim Silva 
battering . . . . 
rams. diredted his battering rams againſt the 
wall, till at length it was damaged in ſome 
places. In conſequence hereof the Sicarii initantiy 


ran up another wall behind it, which was compoſed 
of ſuch materials as to deaden the Rroke, and ful- 
tain no kind of damage. This wall was built in the 
following manner. A row of large pieces of tim- 
ber was mortiſed into another of equal ſize, and a 
ſpace was left between them equal to the thickneſs 
Of the wall, This ſpace was filled with the carth of 
the nature of clay, and boards were nailed acroſs 
the frame, to prevent the carth from falling. Thus 
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morrow, if we obtain not our liberty this night: 
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prepared, it was as ſtrong as the wall of a houſe; 
and the more violently it was battered the ſtronger 
it became, the earth being more firmly cloſed 12 
each ſtroke it received. | 

Silva finding that the battering with his 
machines did not produce the conle- 
quence he expected, ordered his ſoldiers 
to provide themſelves with fire-brands, to 
deſtroy the works of the enemy. The 
new wall being hollow, and chiefly com- 
poled of timber-work, it immediately took fire, and 
the flames raged with the utmoſt violence: but the 
wind being at north, it drove the fire with ſuch ra- 
pidity on the Romans, that.they expected the al- 
moſt inſtant deſtruction of their machines: but, juſt 
at this juntture, the wind veered to the ſouth, and 
beat ſo violently on the wall, that the whole of it was 
in flames in a moment. The Romans, gratefu] for 
this providential ſtroke in their favour, returned to 
their camp, full of ſpirits, and with a fixed determi- 
nation to attack the enemy by break of day on the 
following morning; and, in the mean time, to place 
ſtrong guards, that their opponents might not eſcape 
in the night. 

However, Eleazar had no idea of de- 

arting himſelf, or of permitting any of 
bh people to evacuate the place: but as 
the Tail was now totally conſumed, and 
there appeared to be no longer any 
chance either of relief or ſecurity, it be- 
came neceſſary to conſider how their wives and chil. 
dren might be moſt effectually preſerved from the 
violences to be expected from the Romans, on their 
taking poſſeſſion of the place. Having ſeriouſly 
refle A x on this affair, Eleazar determined in his 
own mind that a death of glory would be great! 
preferable to a life of infamy; and that the mo 
magnanimous reſolution they could form, would be 
to diſdain the idea of ſurviving their liberties. His 
own ſentiments being thus formed, he reſolved to 
endeavour to inſpire others with the ſame; and for 
that purpoſe he ſummoned a number Of his friends 
bac © whom he addreſſed to the following 
effect. 

It has been, my friends, the uſual 1; ,,jmarg 
cuſtom with the people of our nation to oration to his 
deny the authority of every other lord friends. 
than the great Sovereign of the univerſe, the eter- 
nal God; and this not with particular exception to 


Silva ſets fire 
to the wall, 
compoſed 
chiefly of tim 
ber, and de- 
ſti oys it. 


Elearar pre- 
fers death to 
the being 
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made captives 
by the Ro- 
mans. 


the Romans, or any other people. The period hal- 


tily advances when we ſhould demonſtrate our fin- 
cerity by our condutt: wherefore let us att like men 
of reſolution. Till this time we have run every rilk 
in preſervation of our freedom; but we muſt now 
expett thraldom and tormenting puniſhments if the 
enemy take us alive; fince we firſt departed from 
their dominion, and have been the laſt to refit 
them. This being the caſe, we may deem it a fa- 
vour if we are permitted to chooſe the death we 
would die; a favour that has been refuſed to many 
of our people. We ſhall all be made ſlaves to- 
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but this we may do in a way that our enemies can- 
not prevent. The utmoſt of their ambition is to 
make us priſoners; and it is in vain for us to ſtrug- 
le againſt them any longer. It is poſſible ſome- 
thing effettual might have been done, if the aſſert- 
ors of our liberties had properly reflected on our 
ſituation: they would have ſeen that we could not 
have ſuffered from our enemies, and from our inter- 
nal diviſions; nor would our principal people have 
been deſtroyed, and our facred city fallen a ſacri- 
fice to fire and ſword, if God had not abandoned 
us, though we were formerly his choſen people. 
How happens it now that we alone, of all our peo- 
ple, contend for our liberties, as if we were in- 
nocent of the crimes in which we have inſtructed 
others? You may now be convinced of the vanity 
of your hopes, and the extremity of your diſap— 
pointments. We have here a fortreſs that has been 
deemed impregnable, with a great number of arms, 
and ample proviſions for our ſupport: but theſe 
avail nothing, fince Providence hath decreed our 
deſtruction. The wind and the fire that combined 
to deſtroy our new wall, furniſh a proof of the jul. 
tice of this obſervation: for you cannot think but 
that the ſudden turning of this wind was intended 
as a puniſhment of the crimes of which we have 
been guilty towards each other. Admitting, then, 
that our puniſhment 1s at once juſt and inevitable, 
what remains but that we rather execute juſtice on 
ourſelves, than leave it to the victorious Romans to 
pour down on us the vengeance of Heaven; thus 
acting, we ſhould ſecure the honour of our wives, 
and protect our children from ſlavery. Let us copy 
the magnanimity of the Romans, make our own 
terms, and die free. But let us firſt ſet fire to the 
caltle, and melt down our gold and filver: and 
thus the Romans, neither taking us priſoners, nor 
obtaining our treaſure, will even regret the poſ- 
leſſon of the place. I adviſe, however, that we 
leave the neceſſaries of life undeſtroyed; to ſerve 
as a proof that we were not driven to this procedure 
by famine, but maintained our firſt reſolution of 
dying rather than ſubmitting to ſlavery.” 
This Pe of Eleazar was received in 
a very different manner by his different 
auditors ; ſome of whom were charmed 
with his propoſal, and ready to execute it, deeming 
death an object of deſire in their preſent ſituation; 
while others, from the tenderneſs of their nature, 
vere equally terrified at the thought of deſtroying 
their friends, or becoming their own executioners. 
They regarded each other with looks of the utmoſt 
anxiety, while their flowing tears teſtified the ſenti— 
ments of their minds. Eleazar was greatly chagrined 
at what he deemed a weakneſs that . ahem; tr the dig- 
nity of his plan, and might tempt thoſe who had ap- 
peared to be determined to abandon their reſolu- 
tons. He therefore purſued his plan of exhorting 
the people; but in a kf 


Different ſen. 
timents of the 
audience, 


| ifterent mannner : for he now 
diſcour ed on the immortality of the ſoul; and ad- 
dreſſing himſelf particularly, and with the utmoſt 
carne tneſs, to thoſe who were weeping, he ſpoks to 
the following effect: | 1 
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6 IT find that I have been greatly miſ- 
taken in the opinion that I had formed, 
that brave men would rather loſe their 


Eleazar's fur- 
ther addreſs 
to the poe pie, 
and his 
thoughts on 
the immorta- 
lity of the 
ſoul. 


lives than their liberties. In you, atleaſt, 
have I been miſtaken, ſince you fear to 
die, to extricate yourſelves from a cala- 
mity that is worſe than death; and this too, : 
while you are fo ſituated that delay cannot be admit- 
ted, nor have you time to confer on your affairs. It 
is an opinion confirmed by all antiquity ; by the ſa- 
cred ſcriptures; by the doctrine and practice of our 
anceſtors, and the laws and cuſtoms of our country, 
that death renders a man abundantly more happy 
than life. It is death that gives freedom to the ſoul, 
and permits it to range through eternal regions of 
purity and bliſs. But while the ſoul is in conjunction 
with the body, it partakes of all the evils incident 
thereto; its powers are in a great degree ſuſpended, 
as there can be no affinity between divine and mor- 
tal natures. It is true that much 1s effetted by 
the ſecret conjunction and operation of ſoul and 
body ; for the latter is but the inſtrument of the for- 
mer. But when the ſoul is once diſcharged of the 
incumbrance that oppreſſes it, and regains its proper 
ſtation, it enjoys tbe moſt unbounded liberty; a 
liberty that is as inviſible to human eyes as the Deity 
himſelf : and the ſoul is likewiſe inviſible while con- 
netted with the body. It enters us unſeen, and de- 
arts in the ſame manner. It cauſes various changes 
in the body, though incorruptible in itſelf: it gives 
life and vigour as long as it is preſent, but death im- 
mediately follows its departure. The ſoul, however, 
at all times retains its immortality. When the body 
reſts from its labours in ſleep, the foul enjoys the 
moſt perfect and delightful freedom. All this evi- 
dently proves that the felicity of the foul is concen- 
tered within itſelf, and that it has ſome kind of com- 
munication with the Deity, in the knowledge of fu- 
ture events. It is abſurd that any man ſhould fear 
death who is not averle to repoſe. What man in his 
ſenſes would abridge any part of his eternal happt, 
neſs, for the ſake of a ſhort reſidence in this world ? 
The laws and inſtitutions of our nation, my bre- 
thren, have taught us not only to deſpiſe the fear of 
death, but to endeavour to 1nlpire others with the 
ſame degree of magnanimity. 
On this ſubjett it cannot, ſurely, be neceſſary that 
I ſhould refer to the practice of ſtrangers, or I might 
inſtance the condutt of the Indian philoſophers and 
Brachmans, who were diſtinguiſhed by their wiſdom 
and virtue. Theſe people deemed life a burthen 
that mult "neceſſarily be borne ; though they were 
anxious to be rid of the incumbrance : not becauſe 
they felt any ſingular uneaſineſs, pain, or inconve- 
nience in this life; but becauſe they looked forward 
to that life of immortality in which the happineſs of 
the bleſſed ſhould be eternal. Theſe people take a 
ſolemn farewel of their friends, and ſpeak with plea- 
{ure of the country to which they are travelling. No 
one preſumes to olfer any objettions to their defign 
but wiſhing them the perfection of happineſs, ſend 
meſlages to their acquaintance in the other world; 
1 


— 
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in the full confidence that they will be delivered. 
They who are about to depart, having received the 
neceſlary inſtructions, commit their bodies to the 
fire, and are conſumed, amidſt the applauſes and ac- 
clamations of the ſurrounding multitude : for among 
theſe people it is cuſtomary 22 

other to death with more pleaſure than they would at- 
tend them on a common journey; rejoicing that they 
are about to enter on a ſtate of eternal bliſs, and 
only commiſerating the fate of thole who are to re- 
main in this world. 


or friends to follow each 


* Ought not we then to bluſh at the idea of being 


excelled by the Indians in an affair of ſuch great 
conſequence, and of ſcandalizin 
gion of our anceſtors by the puſillanimity of our dil- 
poſitions? Let us ſuppoſe, for the ſake of argument, 
that we had been otherwiſe inſtructed from our infan- 
cy, and had been taught to think the preſent life the 
ſupreme bleſſing, and death the greateſt misfortune 
of human nature; yet, one would imagine that the 


g the laws and reli- 


neceſſity of the caſe, and the will of Heaven would 


determine us how to att on this occaſion. It appears 


that the ordinations of a Divine Providence have 


decreed that we ſhould be now puniſhed with the lots 


of life, for our former abuſe of it: and it is not 
to the benevolence of the Romans, nor to our own 
valour, that we are to aſcribe our being preſerved to 
the preſent moment. It appeared that the Romans 


conquered us; but this circumſtance evidently aroſe 


from the intervention of a ſuperior power. The 
Romans do not appear to have interfered in the leaſt 


in that deſtructive maſſacre at Ca:ſarea, when the ci- 
tizens of that place deſtroyed every man, woman 
and child of the Jews on the ſabbath-day, though 
there were no grounds to think that a conſpiracy ſub- 
filted, nor was any reſiſtance made. The Romans 
have never conſidered the Jews as their enemies, 
but when they departed from their obedience. It 


may be ſaid that an enmity ſubſiſted between the ci- 
tizens of Cæſarea and 


mentioned. Allowing this, how are we to account 


for the Scythopolitans joining the Greeks againſt us, 
rather than the Romans who were then our friends; 
in conſequence whereof the Scythopolitans and their 
families were utterly deſtroyed? This, in fact, was 


the manner in which they expreſſed their gratitude ; 


we had heretofore reſcued them from diſtreſs, and 


they reduced us to a ſimilar extremity. 
& To enumerate many particular inſtances would 


be tedious. You are not ignorant that we have been 
better treated by the Romans, than we have been by- 


the inhabitants of any one city in Syria. But let me 


mention the horrid maſſacre at Damaſcus, where no 


leſs than ten thouſand Jews, with their wives and 
children, were put to death, without even the ſhadow 
of a pretence for ſuch an inhuman ſacrifice : and it is 


calculated that at leaſt ſixty thouſand Jews were de- 


ſtroyed in Egypt. You may argue that, in a foreign 
country, where they had no friends to ſupport them, 
this is not to be wondered at. Let us therefore con- 
fider the fituation of ourſelves at home, We have 


Jews : and that the former 
choſe to revenge thenii.ives in the manner above- 


not wanted courage to aſſert our liberties in oppo. 
ſition to the Romans; we have had a ſufficient ſupply 
of men and arms; our cities and fortreſſes were 
ſtrong; and we were in all reſpects, fo provided as to 
inſpire us with reaſonable hopes of ſucceſs. But what 
has been the iſſue, what are the fruits of all our pre. 

arations, but confuſion and deſtruttion ? We have 
oſt all the mighty ſtores of which we had boaſted, 
and our loſs has contributed only to aggrandize the 
enemy. 

* Happy indeed are thoſe men who fell gloriouſly, 
with their ſwords in their hands, gallantly fighting in 
defence of thoſe liberties which they loſt but with 
their lives: Happy indeed! in compariſon with us 
who ſurvive. to oy diſpoſed of as our different fates 
{hall determine; ſome to be tortured ; others burnt; 
others impriſoned ; ſome to be reſerved for public 
ſpettacles ; ſome for the combat; others to be whip. 
ped; and others again devoured by wild beaſts, 
What man of a common ſpirit can refuſe to ſubmit to 
death, rather than endure life under ſuch an accumu- 
lated load of miſery! Yet there are among us thoſe 
who are more contemptably miſerable than all the 
reſt ; which are thoſe that behold the approach of 
wretchedneſs in ſuch a variety of forms, yet have 
not the courage to be their own executioners. 

I] beſcech, you, my friends, to recollect your. 
ſelves for a moment. Reflett on the fate of your 
diſtinguiſhed metropolis; your walls, fortifications, 
caſtles and towers; your large magazines and trea- 
ſuries, and your immenſe armies. Your ſacred tem- 
ple is likewile deſtroyed, which you called the houſe 
of God. The whole is entirely demoliſhed, nothing 
remaining but the ruins, which ſerve as a camp for 
the conquerors; while a few ancient men lament the 
deſtruttion of the temple, and ſome unfortunate 
women wait upon the ſoldiers. : 

After all that I have ſaid, will any one who 
is not deſtitute of the common ſpirit of a man wiſh 
to view the riſing of another ſyn? Nay, would he 
wiſh it, even if he might hve in ſafety ? Can any one 
have ſo little regard to his country; fo mean, ſo con- 
tratted a ſoul, as not to regret that he has ſurvived to 
behold this fatal day ? Happy would it have been for 
us if we had been all — rather than to have 
witneſſed this ſacrilegious deſtruction; and to have 
beheld Jeruſalem become a pile of ruins. While 
hope remained, however, our courage did not fall, 
and we deſpaired not of a happy change in our 
affairs. But as we have now no farther reaſon to ex- 
pett fo auſpicious a circumſtance, and as we are ur- 
ged by an invincible neceſſity to the ſtep we ought 
now to take, it becomes us to have ſome regard to 
our wives, our children, and ourſelves; and in the 
plan of our proceeding we ſhould be expeditious, 
while the means are yet in our power. All men are 
equally deſtined to death ; and the ſame fate attends 
the coward as the brave. Can we think of ſubmit- 
ting to the indignity of flavery ; can we behold our 


wives diſhonoured, and our children enſlaved ? Na- 


ture has not made this neceſſary; and if the evil ari- 
ſes, it muſt be from the force of cowardice, a 
car 


Chap. XXVII.] 


ſear of dying when we have it in our power. We 
had courage to abandon the Romans; to 2 thoſe 
who called themſelves our maſters; to rejett th 

fred terms of quarter and pardon, and to refuſe an 
indemnity when they beſought us to accept of it. 
Wiil any one think that theſe circumſtances will be 
forgotten, if they ſhould take us priſoners? 

It is a melancholy reflection to conſider the 
ſituation of our old people or our youth when we 
are ſubjetted: the former will die beneath their tor- 
ments, and the latter languiſh under them while 
ſtrength remains. The huſband muſt expect to be 
an eye-witneſs of the diſhonour of his wife, and the 
parent to behold his children begging for relief from 
their chains. Yet, while freedom 1s our own, and we 
are in poſſeſſion of our ſwords, let us make a deter- 
mined uſe of them to preſerve our liberties. Let us 
die freemen, gloriouſly ſurrounded by our wives and 
children. This event is wiſhed for even by them- 
ſelves: our laws require the ſacrifice; and the de- 
crees of Providence have rendered it neceflary. Ex- 
pedition, in this caſe, muſt be uſed ; and we ſhall ob- 
tain eternal renown by ſnatching the prize from the 
hands of our enemies, and leaving them nothing to 
triumph over but the bodies of thole who dared to be 
their own executioners.” 

Thus far had Eleazar 22 and 
would have proceeded, but that the peo- 
ple interrupted him with the warmeſt ex- 
preſſions of their readineſs to adopt the 
plan he had recommended, each bein f am- 
bitious to excel the other in giving this diſtinguiſhing 
proof of his wiſdom and courage: thus paſſionately 
were theſe people devoted to the deſtruction of them- 
{elves and their families! It was very extraordinary 
that, when they came to give proof of their reſolu- 
tion, not a man of them failed in the arduous trial. 
They retained their kindeſt affections for each other 
to the laſt moment, conceiving that they could not 
render a more acceptable office, or give a more per- 
fett proof of their regard. While they embraced 
their wives and children for the laſt time, they wept 
over, and ſtabbed them in the ſame moment ; re- 
joicing, however, that this work was not left to be 
performed by their enemies. They conſidered the 
neceſſity of ha action as their excule, and refletted 
that they only deſtroyed their deareſt friends to pre- 
vent their falling by che hands of the Romans. In a 
word, there was not one man who wanted the neceſ- 
ſary courage on the occaſion, and they killed their 
deareſt friends and relations without diſtinttion : and 
they thought the deſtruction of their wives and chil- 
dren far preferable to the evils to which they would 
otherwiſe be expoſed. ; 

They who had been the principal agents 


Reflections on 
their deſpe - 
ddte and an- 
guinary deter- 
tinatioa. 


Me 

— HY in the ſlaughter above-mentioned, pene- 
beine trated as they were with 4 the neceſ- 
with eſpe lit y that had occaſioned it, reſolved not 
to their whole to ſurvive thoſe they had ſlain, and imme- 
e diately collecting all their effects together, 


they ſet them on fire. This being done, they caſt 
lots for the ſelettion of ten men out of their number 
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to deſtroy the reſt : and theſe being choſen, the de. 
voted victims embraced the bodies of their deceaſed 
friends} and then ranging themlelves near them, 
chearfully reſigned themſelves to the hands of the 
executioners. When theſe ten men had diſcharged 
the diſagrecable taſk they had undertaken, they again 
caſt lots which of the ten ſhould kill the other nine, 
having previouſly agreed that the man to whole lot it 
might fall, ſhould facrifice himſelf on the bodies of 
his companions ; ſo great was the truſt that theſe — 
ple repoſed in each other. The nine devoted victims 
died with the ſame reſolution as their brethren had 
done; and the ſurviving man, having ſurveyed the 
bodies, and found that they were all a olutely dead, 
threw himſelf on his ſward, among his companions, 
but not till he had firſt ſet hre to the palace. 
This melancholy ſcene, which happen- 


ed on the fifteenth day of the month Xan- — 
thicus, was now concluded; and the de- to Eleazar, 

ceaſed had imagined that not a ſingle Jew cn 
would fall into the hands of the Romans: the mafiacre, 


but it afterwards appeared that an old wo- 
man, and another woman who was related to Elea- 
zar, together with five children, had eſcaped the 
general maſſacre, by concealing themſelves in a 
common lewer. 7 women and children, no 
leſs than nine hundred and ſixty perſons were ſlain 
on this occaſion. 

On the dawn of the following morning 


| . . Aſtonĩſh ment 
the Romans prepared their ſcaling ladders, of — 
in order to make an attack: but they were — 2 
aſtoniſhed in the higheſt degree on not z Tele 
hearing any noiſe but the crackling of the ober, and 
flames, and were totally at a loſs what con- t* palace be. 
jecture to form. On this they gave a loud dea bote. 


ſhout (ſuch as is cuſtomary when a battery 

is played off), in expettation of receiving an anſwer. 
This noiſe alarmed the women in their place of re- 
treat, who, immediately coming out, related the truth 
to the Romans, as it really had happened. The 
ſtory, however, appeared ſo extraordinary, that they 
could not give credit to it : but they exerted them- 
ſelves in extinguiſhing the fire ; and being employed 
in this ſervice till they came to the palace, there they 
found the bodies of the deceaſed lying in heaps. 
Far, however, from exulting in the triumph of joy 
that might have been expetted from enemies, they 
united to admire the ſteady virtue and dignity of 
mind with which the Jews had been inſpired, and 
wondered at that generous contempt of death by 
which ſuch numbers had been bound in one ſolemn 
compact. 


CHAP. XXVII. 


The JEWS arraign the SICARII as the Authors of 
their Misfortunes. Their Obſtinacy and Averſion to 
the Emperor's Authority. 


HEN the Roman general Silva had Sites proceeds 


made a complete conqueſt of Maſ- Ce. 
7 G ſada, 
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ſada, he ſettled a garriſon in the place, and then pro- 
ceeded with his army to Cæſarea, leaving the coun- 
try behind him in a ſtate of the moſt perfect tranquil- 


lity. By this time the continuance and expence of 


the war had ſo reduced and broken the ſpirits of the 
Jews of Judza, that no ſuch thing as oppoſition was 
to be heard of in all that diſtrict: yet the conſe- 
quence of the war was felt as far as Alexandria in 
Egypt, where a number of the Jews were put to 
dh. It may not be improper to relate ſomething 
reſpeQing this affair. 8 
Numbers of the factious Sicarii had fled 
principles of for refuge to Alexandria, where their reſt- 
the Siearii Jeſs diſpoſitions would not permit them to 
live at eaſe; but they were continually inciting the 
citizens to acts of diſobedience, by — a 
number of arguments in defence of univerſal li- 
berty, and decrying the doctrine of ſubmiſſion. 
They aſſerted that the Romans were by no means 
their ſuperiors, and that they would own no lord 
but the Sovereign of the univerſe. When any per- 
ſons, even the moſt reſpettable, of their own pro- 
feſlion, oppoſed their arguments. they did it at the 
hazard of their lives. Some of theſe they murdered; 
and others they induced to abandon their allegiance ; 
while a third fort were tempted ſo to do, but in vain. 
Theſe practices were carried to ſuch a W- that the 
principal men among them were afraid to make 
an example of them; but they ſummoned a general 
meeting of the Jews, in which they arraigned the 
raſh and obſtinate condutt of the Sicarii, whom they 
repreſented as the great ſource of all their calamities. 
% What good purpoſe would be anſwered (ſaid they) 
by obliging them to fly, with a view to ſecure them- 
ſelves? It would be no advantage to them, and an 
injury to us; for the moment the Romans ſhould be 
informed of ſuch a deſign, they would immediately 
attack every one without diſtinction; ſo that the in- 
nocent would be involved in the puniſhment due 
to the guilty.” For tho reaſons, the Jews were 
adviſed not to hold any reſpondence with the Si- 
carii; but to conſult their own ſafety by ſurrendering 
thoſe villains to the Romans. 

The moderate This repreſentation ſo opened the eyes 
jens anack of the Jews to their own danger, that 
— bre en they made an inſtant attack on the Sicarii, 
them priſo- ſix hundred of whom they made priſoners; 


ners, who ſfuf- while the reſt fled to Egypt, Thebes, and 


Pernicious 


kerthegrear® the adjacent country; but they were ſoon 
aftoniſhing taken and brought back; on which occa- 
perſeverance, ſion they gave evident proofs of their ob- 
rather than : 2 , 

knowledge ſtinate relolution. They bore the ſe- 
ebediznce to vereſt torments. rather than acknowledge 


Czar, the authority of the emperor; nor did 
any of them heſitate on the part they were to a&; 
but they all combined in ſentiment with ſuch a degree 
of firmneſs, as if they had not felt the tortures that 
were inflicted on them : but the moſt incredible part 
of the ſtory is, that the boys, and_even mere chil- 
dren, ſuſtained their ſufferings like the older people : 
and ſtill not one of theſe people would acknowledge 
the authority of the emperor, notwithſtanding the 


[Book vn. 


extremity of ſufferings they endured: for inſtead of 
_—_—_ their torments, they appeared to deſpiſe 
em. : 


3 


G N A- P. Aerni 


PTOLEMY permits the FEWS to build a Tempel, 
and gives them a Spot of Ground for the Purpoſe, 
The Temple afterwards rifled and ſhut up. 


LEXANDRIA was at this time under 1, 
the government of Lupus, who ſent by Vage 
early intelligence to the emperor of the s defroy the 
commotion above-mentioned; and the 1 
emperor, being well appriſed of the ſe- (ft 
ditious temper of the Jews, thought it adviſeable to 
prevent their meetings and conferences, leſt they 
ſhould be divided into parties, and factions ſhould 
enſue; whercfore he commanded Lupus to deſtroy 
the temple of the Jews in the city of Onion in Egypt; 
of which temple and its founder I ſhall now ſpeak. 
At the period of the war betwixt Anti- Onias fiel 
ochus, king of Syria, and the Jews at Je- Prolemy e 
ruſalem, Onias the ſon of Simon, one of fte 
the high-prieſts, was obliged to quit that another tem. 
city; whereupon he retired to Alexan- ple there, 
dria, where Ptolemy, king of Egypt, treated him in 
a friendly manner ; partly on account of his being an 
enemy to Antiochys, and partly in reference to the 
following contract which was made between them. 
Onias made one requeſt to Ptolemy, and engaged 
that, on condition he would comply with it, he would 
bring over all the Jews to his intereſt. Ptolemy 
promiſed his concurrence to the utmoſt of his power; 
on which Onias named his requeſt, which was, that 
the Jews might be permitted to build a temple in 
ſome part of Egypt ; where they might worſhip God, 
and oy the free exerciſe of their religion: and 
Onias diſplayed the advantages that would thence 
ariſe; that Antiochus would become {till more ob- 
nox1ous to the Jews, and Ptolemy altogether their 
favourite; adding, that immenſe numbers, tempted 
by the opportunity of enjoying their religious rights 
undiſturbed, would put themſelves under the pro- 
tettion of the latter. | 
This propoſal proving agreeable to Pto- protemy con- 
lemy, he preſented the Jews with a piece fents, and 
of ground which was well adapted for their Fes thema 
intended deſign, ſituated in the diſtrict of 2 
Heliopolis, and one hundred and eighty poſe. 
furlongs from Memphis. On this ſpot Onias cauſed 
a Caſtle to be eretted, and when that was hniſhed, 
he built a temple ; not indeed to be compared with 
that at Jeruſalem ; though it had a tower on the ſame 
plan, fixty cubits high, and was compoſed of ſtones 
of an immenſe ſize. It had likewiſe an altar builtin 
the ſame form as that at Jeruſalem, and adorned with 
a number of valuable things which had been pre- 
ſented thereto: it is true that there was no candle- 
ſtick; but inſtead thereof there vas a golden lamp of 
amazing brightneſs, which hung before the altar, ſuſ. 


pended 
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ended by a chain of gold. A wall of brick was 
built round this temple, the gates of which were of 
fone. And a large income in land and money was 
appropriated to its ſupport, that the ſervice 0 God 
might be celebrated in the moſt ſolemn and diſtin- 
©  guiſhed manner. Now in this procedure 


tives by , a , . 
Mk Oplas nias was inſpired not by mere motives 
„added. of religion, or unaffeded goodneſs of 


art; but animated, in a great degree, by the en- 
oy he bore to the Jews of Jeruſalem, who had 
obliged him to quit that place. By the erettion 
of this temple he hoped to entice to him many 
of thoſe Jews who had abandoned him; and he was 
encouraged by rellecting on a prediction of the pro- 
phet I{aiah, reſpetting a temple to be erettcd in fu- 
ture time in Egypt by a Jew; and on another pro- 
phecy of nine hundred and ſeventy years old, which 
would well bear a ſimilar interpretation. 
This is the hiſtory of the building of 


Lupus, after 


punderingthe this temple : but Lupus having received 
— nofrY the commands of the emperor, as above- 
us it up: Mentioned, went immediately to the place, 
ard Paulinus ſeized on a number of the valuable pre- 
wer . ents and offerings, and then ſhut up the 
tens the doors temple. After the death of Lupus the go- 
and forbids all vernment came into the hands of Pauh- 
wor{uptherts» 


nus, who ranſacked the temple, not only 
| making prey of every thing he found 
therein, but threatening to puniſh the prieſts in the 
moſt exemplary manner, if they concealed a ſingle 
article. This being done, he aboliſhed all divine 
worihip, made faſt the doors, and would not permit 
any perſon to repair thither on account of religion. 
This event happened at the end of three hundred and 
thirty three years after the temple was firſt built. 


in. 


CH AP. XXIX. 


JONATHAN, an Enthuſiaſt, ſeduces a Number of 
People to follow him. The whole Party routed, and 
moſt of them taken Priſoners, Three Thouſand rich 
JEWS are put to Death, JOSEPHUS taken 
Priſmer. VESPASIAN admits his Innocence, and 
that of his Companions. FONATHAN burnt alive, 
having been firſt whipped. Miſerable End of CA- 
TULLUS. 


HE whole country of Cyrene now felt 


Freſh come : . - 

— che ill effects of the ſingular inſolence 
Ge Of the Sicarii, of which the following is a 
wider Jong. ſtriking inſtance. An enthuftaſtic weaver, 
than, their named Jonathan a man of equal wicked- 


riagleader- neſs and cunning, made his eſcape into 


that country. This man enticed great numbers of 
weak and credulous people to follow him into the 
woods and deſerts, pretending that he would ſhew 
them viſions and wonderful prodigies ; and many 
of tne vulgar gave credit to the impoſition : but ſe- 
veral of the moſt eminent Jews of Cyrene, hearing 
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of the affair, traced it to its ſource, and 2 
learnt what route the deluded people had taken, an 
the real ſtate of the caſe, they ſent immediate intel- 
ligence thereof to Catullus, governor of the Penta- 
politan Lybia. Hereupon the governor They are ſub- 
diſpatched a body of cavalry and infan- dued, and 
try, who intercepted them, and, as they Jaye 
were unarmed, made an eaſy conqueſt of mate pn. 
them. Moſt of them were taken priſon. wen. 

ers, and conveyed to Catullus; but confiderable 
numbers were killed on the ſpot. 

However, Jonathan, the ſeducer of theſe unhappy 
people, effetted his eſcape. Diligent ſearch being 
made after him for a-conſiderable time, he was at 
length apprehended, and ſent priſoner to Catullus : 
but he found a method of ingratiating himſelf with 
the governor, and while he diverted the ſtorm from 
falling on his own head, furniſhed the other with 
a pretence to direct it another way. This ee nien 
was to charge the richeſt Jews of the place Jews accuſed 
with being the contrivers and promoters 
of the plot. Catullus was charmed with 
this ſcheme, however ill- founded, and gooo put to 
reflected on it till he had in a manner de- . 
clared war againſt the Jews in his own mind. What 
aggravated the wickedneſs of this avaricious gover- 
nor was, that he not only pretended to believe the 
calumny, againſt the convictions of reaſon and com- 
mon ſenſe, but likewiſe excited the Sicarit to join 
their endeavours for effecting the ruin of the inno- 
cent people. There was one Alexander, a Jew, to 
whom Catullus had long been a determined enemy ; 
and having inſtructed falſe witneſſes to accuſe this 
man and his wife Berenice, they were put to death. 
Theſe were the firſt ſufferers by this ſcheme of ini- 
_” but ſoon afterwards no leſs than three thou- 
and perſons ſhared a ſimilar fate, at one time, 
through the baſe arts of perjury; all their crime 
being that they were men of charaQter and fortune. 
Catullus left their eſtates as a forfeit to the empire, 
which he thought would ſecure, if not juſtify him, 
in appropriating their ready money to his own uſe. 

Catullus, being now apprehenfive that . pottey 
the capital Jews in other parts might de- of Catullus, 
tect and reveal the vile plot of which he whe cauſes 
had been guilty, inſtructed Jonathan, and — — 
ſome other priſoners, to exhibit -articles cuſed, bur, 
of complaint againſt ſuch of the Jews of Þ — 
Rome and Alexandria, as were moſt diſtin- —— 
guiſhed for their unblemiſhed reputation. ted. 
Among the perſons thus accuſed was Joſephus, the 
writer of this hiſtory. Catullus now repaired to 
Rome, taking with hira, in chains, Jonathan and the 
reſt of his priſoners. He entertained no doubt but 
that all inquiry was at an end, and that every thing 
he had aſſerted would obtain full credit: bat the 
event of the affair proved that his contrivance 
not ſucceeded as he could have wiſhed : for Veſpa- 
ſian, entertaining great ſuſpicion, inquired diligently 
intoſthe circumſtances of the caſe, in which he was 
aſſiſted by Titus, who adviſed him to declare the in- 
nocence of Joſephus, and the other perſons accuſed. 

18 


lus by falſe 
witneſſes, and 


Catul- 


Jonathan fe. This was accordingly done, - and they 


verely, but Were ſet at liberty; while orders were 
_— given that Jonathan ſhould be whipped, 


and then burnt alive; and this ſentence 
was executed in its utmoſt rigour. 

Cavitus mi. Veſpaſian and Titus were ſo merciful 
ſerably cur of to Catullus, that, for the preſent, they 
by 0.oompli- rmitted him to eſcape unpuniſhed : 
_—— — ſoon after this event he was attacked 
in body s with a variety of diſeaſes. His limbs 
mind. were filled with pain, and his bowels 
with tormenting gripes: but the aggravated horrors 
of his mind greatly exceeded his bodily ſufferings. 
He was haunted by the ghoſts of thoſe he had 
murdered, beheld their apparitions, and heard their 
outcries. He would frequently ſtart from his bed, 
and ſhriek out, as if he were burnt in the fire, or 
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tortured on the rack. His torments increaſed, till 
at length his bowels putrified, and fell from his 
body. Thus ended the life of this wicked man, 
who fell an exemplary ſacrifice to the rigour of 
divine vengeance. 

Thus concludes this hiſtory of the 
Wars of the Jews and Romans, which Stegen of 
I have endeavoured to execute in a win the /;. 
candid and faithful manner, for the in- thor's (6. 
formation of thoſe who chuſe to be ac. Atoniothe 
quainted with ſo intereſting a ſeries of the reacer, 
events. The reader muſt judge how far 
I have ſucceeded as to the manner in which I have 
condutted the narrative: but as to the truth of the 
relation, I ſolemnly declare that I have, to the 
beſt of my abilities, moſt rigidly adhered thereto, 
in every page of the preceding work. 
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courſe, on the that reaſon 1s the perfettion of wil- 
e dom, which will be evident, if it ſhall 
_ appear that reaſon, refined by ſtudy and 
religion, can conquer the paſſions: I therefore ad- 
viſe my readers to be aſſiduous in the attainment of 
wiſdom. Reaſon is the foundation of knowledge, 
and when we ſay a man excels therein, we inſinuate 
that he poſſeſſes prudence, the firſt and moſt ex- 
tenſive of the virtues. Reaſon may combat and re- 
ſtrain the diſpoſition to gluttony and exceſs, and 
the indulgence of all thoſe — appetites which 
are oppoled to temperance: it may correct that de- 
pravity of our nature, and thoſe baſe inclinations 
which, prevent the love and practice of juſtice: fi- 
nally, it may tend to ſubdue the paſſions of fear, 
grief, anger, and all thoſe impulſes that enervate the 
mind, and ſtand in contraditton to that ſteadineſs of 


| Profatery dif- T* this diſcourſe I propoſe to prove 


temper called fortitude, which is diſtinguiſhed as the 
fourth cardinal virtue. 

It may be ſaid that common experience will cafily 
confute thoſe who aſcribe to reaſon all that power for 
which I argue; ſince, if it had this dominion over 
the paſhons, 33 would not be leſs over igno— 
rance and forgetfulneſs, which is far ſrom being the 
caſe, To this I anſwer, that this is an idle objec- 
tion, founded in a miſtake of the queſtion: for 
when I ſay that the paſſions are ſubjectible to reaſon, 
I am to be underſtood of ſuch natural defects as are 
in —_— to fortitude, temperance, and juſtice, 
all which are diſtin& in their nature, and appertain 


to the ſenſitive ſoul; but do not belong to the ratio- 


nal ſoul, nor are defects peculiar to itſelf, Thoſe 
who make the objettion, miſtake alſo the nature of 
this 1 for it is not intended to inſinuate 
that reaſon deſtroys the affections which it slch 
| whic 
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(which would be the caſe if it ruled over ignorance 
and forgetfulneſs), but that it does not tamely yield 
to theſe affections, nor permit itſelf to be conquer- 
ed by their power. r 

By many arguments it might be proves that it is 
in the power of reaſon to controul the paſſions: but 
| would rather abide by the inconteſtable evidence 
of matter of fact; and appeal to the examples, of 
perſons who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by offes- 
ing up their lives a ſacrifice to truth and virtue; 
among whom the moſt eminent are our countryman 
Fleazar, and the ſeven brethren martyred with their 
mother. The undoubted command of reaſon over 


the paſſions is rendered indubitable, by theſe per- 


ſons bearing the moſt extreme tortures, and ſubmit- 
ting to death without repining. Wherefore 1 will 
endeavour to give the praiſe due to the conſtancy of 
thoſe gallant men, and that illuſtrious woman; and 
join in paying that tribute of honour which future ages 
will acknowledge due to their ſteady virtue. Their 
conduct bas excited the admiration not only of 
thole who were unbiaſſed witneſſes of their ſuffer- 
ings, or thoſe who have read an account of them, 
but of their enemies and tormentors, who were 
amazed at that patience and reſolution, to which 
their own barbarity gave exerciſe. By this fortitude 


they became an expiatory ſacrifice for their country, 


the rage of a tyrant was ſubdued, and their nation 
relieved from oppreſſion. | 

I propole to purſue the following method: firſt, 
to ſpeak of the queſtion in debate, and then quote 
the inſtances I refer to; aſcribing, as I ought, all 
glory to that God whole wiſdom hath given us fo in- 
diſputable an evidence of his truth, in the conduct 
of the perſons whoſe virtues are the ſubject of the 
preſent eflay. 


Whether the paſſions can be controuled and go- | 


verned by realon, is the queſtion now to be re- 
ſolved ; and to determine this, we muſt define what 
is meant by reaſon, and what by paſhon; what va- 


riety of paſſions there are, and whether all, or only | 


ſome kinds of paſſions, are ſubjett to the power of 
reaſon, I underſtand by reaſon the faculties of the 
mind, improved and diretted by reflettion, and con- 
cluding to adhere to a life of wiſdom. I mean by 
wiſdom a knowledge of affairs divine and human, 
with their ſeveral — — which we learn by 
the diſcipline and inſtruction of the laws, whereby 
we are 0 — to embrace truths reſpett- 
ing God; and to conſider thoſe reſpetting man as 


beneficial to the community. Wiſdom is ſubdivided |} IN 
| us not to defire at all, it implies the poſſibility of 


into tour principal virtues ; —— juſtice, for- 
litude, temperance. Of theſe, prudence is held to 
be the qhief, and the dominion that reaſon holds 
one the paſſions is principally owing to this vir- 
ue. 
r * are comprehended in the 
palſions are genera þ | 
ln. by each of which has its full influence on 
the ſoul; and it is again attended by other 


affeftions, which ſhew themſelves according to the | 


1 2 of time, or other circumſtances. In re- 
o. 30. 
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Ho otherwiſe could the gluttonou 
che ſordid and ſelfiſh man be reformed | 
now ſtand, if a man condutts himſelf according to 
che rules of our law, though his diſpoſition be'ever 
led to lend to the poor 

| to forgive the debt in the year 
of jubilee; and he is conſtrained nat to reap the 
TH | fruits 


ſenſations of pleaſure and pain, 
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rd to pleaſure, deſire goes before, and joy fol- 


ows it; and with reſpett to pain, it is preceded by 
fear, and followed by ſorrow : though anger cannot 
be stade! this definition, as it is a p 
pounded of pleaſure and pain, as will be evident to 
thoſe who mark its operations on themſelves. In 
pleaſure, which is the moſt various and complicated 
of all the paſſions, there appears to be included a 
fruitful malignity, various in its form and effetts, 


| which yitiates the mind, when it produces arrogance, 
| enyy, and ſtriſe; and affects the body, when it ends 


in a ſordid greedineſs; for pleaſure and pain ariſe 


from the foul and body, as branches from a common 


ſtock; and theſe branches reſpectively produce 
ſhoots and ſuckers, which may be denominat 

the inferior affettions. Now it is the buſineſs o 
reaſon, like a ſkilful vine-drefler, to alter, tranſ- 
plant, correct, and prune, all theſe, that the vici- 
ous habits may be transformed into thoſe of a ge- 
nerous nature. Reaſon enables us to promote vir- 
tue, by reſtraining thoſe paſſions which lead to vice. 
This will be evident, by conſidering what weight 
reaſon hath in a caſe where temperance hath been 


obſtructed. Temperance conſiſts in a command of 


irregular deſires, which may be effected by reaſoy. 
Some of our deſires are more peculiar to the ſoul, 
others to the body, and reaſon appears to have the 
dominion over them I conceive that when 
our appetites ſtrongly tempt us to taſte various 
and fowl, and other delicacies which are forbidden 
by our law, and we refrain from ſo doing, becauſe 
we would not violate our duty, 1t is a convincin 
roof of the power that reaſon has over the pat- 
ions, which can thus ſubje& theſe inferior defires, 
and prevent the craving appetite after thoſe things 
__ have been forbidden by the divine com- 
mand. 

This, however, I conſider as nothing in compari- 
ſon to thoſe raging deſires of the ſoul which are in- 
ſpired by luſt and beauty; 
immortal honour, by the abſolute ſubduin 
when he was invited to the gratification of them, a 

rompted by all the heat o 122 to the indulgence. 

ut certainly reaſon can and ought to do more than 
elluage the moſt violent 
ſex: lince it is evident 


be an abſurdity in the injunction which forbids us to 
* covet our neighbour's wife, or any thing elſe that 


is his.” 


It is evident, then, that when the law commands 


reaſon conquering all our defires. This is the caſe 
not only with reſpe& to thoſe things that, oppole the 
virtue of temperance, but likewiſe that of juſtice. 
the greedy, 
As matters 


ſo covetous, he is com 
without intereſt, and to 


ion com- 


et Joſeph has acquired 
ok theſe 


ſſions towards the other 
. at our inclinations them- 
ſelves are under its command: otherwiſe there would 


government 
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Fruits of his field or vineyard in the ſabbatical year, 


though he be ever ſo frugal. 


I could produce many other inſtances tending to 
rove that our paſſions are governed by reafon. In 
ome inſtances, the law controuls our natural affec- 

tions: it forbids us to betray the cauſe of truth and 
virtue for the ſake of our parents; commands us to 
puniſh our wives when they tranſgreſs; to make ex- 


amples of our children when they are guilty of | 


faults, and to reprove the vices of our friends. 
This truth will be more evident by conſidering that 
reaſon, under the guidance of the law, deſtroys our 
hatred to our enemies; for it forbids our cutting 
down their fruit-trees, enjoins us to reſtore what 
they have loſt, and to help even their beaſts when 


lying under their burdens. 


Siznal ia- Reaſon rules over even the violent paſ- 
ſtances of the ſions of ambition, vain glory, and envy; 
the confiderate mind 3 and expels 
theſe paſſions, as it does likewiſe that of 
anger, though leſs controulable than all others. 
In the aſe of This is evident in the caſe of Jacob, our 
Jacob, ſagacious progenitor, who reprobated the 
condutt of his ſons Simeon and Levi, 
for deſtroying the whole race of the Sichemites, in 
the following words: © Curſed be their anger, for 
it was fierce; and their wrath, for it was cruel;” 
which words plainly intimate that his anger was ſu- 
perſeded by reaſon. f * 
When man was firſt created by God, he was fur. 
niſhed with powers of reflection and free will; and 
in his nature were implanted various paſſions and 
inclinations, over which the ſoul was appointed to 
rule ſupreme, and govern the ſenſual appetites. 
This being done, God * our law to man, as a 
guide to condutt himſelf by the rules of temper- 
ance, juſtice, and virtue. Wh 
It is ſtrange thatit ſhould be ſaid that reaſon is in- 
ſafficient to govern the paſſions, becauſe it cannot 
be afferted that forgetful '- and ignorance are un- 
der its dominion. I have obſerved the abſurdity of 
this exception; ſince it appears that the power of 
reaſon is not over the intellectual, but the ſenſitive 
faculties of the foul. Nor do I pretend that its 
power over theſe js ſuch as to exterminate, but only 
io regulate our deſires. It is impoſſible for any man 


of reaſon, 


to root out the paſſion of anger; but reaſon will ſup- 


ply him with ſuch remedies againſt it, as may pre- 
vent his being a ſlave to its violence. It is not to be 
thought that reaſon ſhould annihilate all evil incli- 
nations; but it will aſſiſt us in the conflict, and ena- 


ble us to conquer our paſſions. The bulineſs of | 


reaſon is not to change, but to aſſiſt nature; to att in 

her aid, not to her deſtruction. 

* It may be proper to illuſtrate this mat- 

the ex am- . , 

ple of David, ter in the example of David. We are 
told that after engaging the army of the 

Philiftines a whole day, and making great ſlaughter 

among them, he retired in the evening, much fa- 

tigued, to his tent, where he was ſurrounded by his 

troops. The company refreſhed themſelves from 

the adjacent ſprings; but the king, though exceed- 


ingly thirſty, could not be ſatisfied but by water 
fetched from the garriſon of the enemy. e of 
his principal attendants, eagerly bent to ratify his 
wiſhes, betook themſelves to arms, * taking a 
pitcher, broke through the trenches of the ene. 
my" paſſed their guards, found the well of Beth. 
lehem, and thence brought the water which the 
king wiſhed to taſte: but he, though almoſt periſh. 
ing with thirſt, now recolletted what a crime it 
would” be to indulge-his inclination by drinking 
what his ſervants had hazarded their lives for; confi. 
dering that he ſhould, in effect, drink their blood: 
wherefore he reſtrained his inclination by his reaſon, 
and poured out the water as an oblation to Cod. 
Thus it appears, that a mind attemper- „ f 
ed by reaſon may reſiſt the moſt violent for ind vir: 
aſhons, reſtrain the moſt impetuous de- 
res, and enable the body to bear the moſt excru- 
ciating pains, by a ſteady adherence to the laws of 
virtue. It is now incumbent on me to ratify my ar- 
gument, by proofs, drawn from prattice, of the ſu- 
perior power of reaſon. Of this our anceſtors have 
given pregnant inſtances. When by the 7 e 
of their lives, and their ftrict adherence to the law, 
they had obtained the favour of foreign princes, and 
particularly of Seleucus Nicanor, king of Aſia, 
who allotted them part of his public revenues, to 
ay the expence df their ſacrihces, and expreſſed 


11s approbation of their conſtitution: in this fa- 


vourable conjuntture, I ſay, it happened that ſome of 


them, by the artifices of wicked men, were reduced 
to ſevere trials, as will hereafter appear. 

Onias being appointed to execute the Simon a tni- 
office of high-prieſt for life, one Simon e 
quarrelled with him; and having, to the T 

reat prejudice of our people, endeavoured to ca- 
umniate the charadter of this good man, whom he 
was unable to leſſen in the eſteem of his country- 
men, he fled to a foreign court, with a view to be- 
tray his country. He made application to Apolloni- 
us, then governor of Syria and Phcenicia, telling 
him, that through his great zeal for the king his 
maſter, he was come to communicate to him a cir- 
cumſtance which might be of the utmoſt advantage 
to his ſovereign; which was, that ſeveral millions of 
money were concealed in the treaſury at Jeruſalem, 
not for the uſe of the temple, or deitined for public 
ſervice, but {ecreted by private men, and therefore 
of right the property of Seleucus. This tale bein 
heard by Apollonius, he commended the zeal. o 
the informant, and acquainted Seleucus with the 
affair: in conſequence of which he obtained a com- 
miſſion to march into our country with a powerful 


| army, and brought with him the traitor Sſhon. 


Apollonius declared that he came on gw, 
this expedition by order of the king, governor of 
who had directed him to feize on all the Se, comes 
money depoſited in the treaſury for the * — 
uſe of private men. This circumſtance 
cauſed a general alarm, and the people complained 
of it as the higheſt act of injuſtice to lay violent 
hands on that property which; for its greater ſecu- 

nmtys 
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jity, bad been lodged in the temple, and exerted 
themſelves to prevent his making a forcible ſeizure. 
Apollonius, however, advanced to the temple by 
force, where numbers of prieſts, women, and chil- 
dren, were proftrating themſelves, humbly intreat- 
ing Almighty God to preſerve his temple from con 
tempt and profanation. Ata 

Apollonius, however, perſiſted in his 


. deſign; and when he had entered the 
ein fery place with a number of armed men, and 
bright was on the point of ſeizing the treaſure, 


ereral angels from heaven appeared, riding on 
— and dreſſed in bright armour, which aſto- 
niſhed the affailants : 
fel] to the ground in the court of the Gentiles, 
and lifting his hands to Heaven, beſought the Jews, 
with tears, that they would intercede for him, that 
he might not be deſtroyed by the miniſtering an- 
1 els. Onias, the high-prieſt, comꝑaſ- 
— de honating his caſe, and alſo fearing that 
the life of A- the king Seleucus might attribute the 
Shoa. death of A 
men, complied with his petition, and prayed for 
him. Thus Apollonius being ſaved, as by miracle, 
returned to the king, and gave a circumſtantial ac- 
count of all that had happened. 
Seleucus being dead, was ſucceeded by 
Rage of An- . . . 
— his ſon Antiochus, a prince of a haughty 
zan the and cruel temper. Antiochus diſcharged 
ese, Onias from the office of high-prieſt, 
teln. Which he gave to his brother Jaſon, on 
conſideration of receiving an annual tri- 
bute of three thouſand fix hundred and fixty ta- 
lents: the king, therefore, direQed that he ſhould 
reſide in civil, as well as in eccleſiaſtical affairs. 
This miniſter greatly oppreſſed our people, and ſe- 
duced them to variety of wickedneſs, by the in- 
troduction of foreign cuſtoms contrary to their law. 
He inſtituted Grecian games in our principal city, 
and detached the priefts from the ſervice of the 
temple. The vengeance of Heaven was the evident 
conſequence of this impiety, by Antiochus wagin 
var againſt them ; for during an expedition again 


Ptolemy, king of Egypt, he was told that ſome of | 
f uſalem had triumphed on the re- 
port of his death; on which be marched thither, | 


the people of Jer 


made dreadful flaughter among them, and publiſhed 


an edit, decreeing death to thoſe who adhered to | 


the law of Moſes, and continued the cuſtoms of 


their country. This decree did not produce the de- | 


lired effett. Threats and puniſhments were equally 
deſpiſed: the women were thrown 2 from 
the walls of the city, for circumciſing their children; 


yet they ſtill continued the practice, though they | 


new the inevitable conſequence. The king, per. 
ceiving that his decrees were deſpiſed, attended 
erſonally, and compelled th to eat food prohi- 
ited by the law, and in his pence to abjure the 

Jewiſh religion, 

His crvet About this period it happened that the 

treatment of tyrant Antiochus, being ſeated in ſtate, 


Apollonius, in particular, re 1 
| conſenting to cat the fleſh of ſwine. I reſpett thy: 
age and 


a length 0 


llonius to the treachery of | 


if we ſhould 


fe jew, attended by his counſellors and gover- | 
3 | 


nors, and protected by an armed guard, with b 


| commanded many Jews who were brought; fprechto Elea- 
{ before him to eat ſwine's fleſh, and meats **. i 
| offered to idols; and thoſe who refuſed were inſtant- 
| ly tortured, and killed in his preſence. Many had 


undergone this inhuman treatment, when a reverend 


old man, named Eleazar, was brought before the 
king. This man was an eminent citizen, by pro- 


feſhon a lawyer, of the family of the prieſts, and 


| much eſteemed by many of the friends of Antio- 
chus, on account of his age and character. When 


Antiochus beheld him, he addreſſed him to the fol- 


| lowing cffett: © I adviſe thee, reverend old man, 


before I proceed to extremities, to fave thy life by 


grey hairs, and am aſtoniſhed tirat thou 
ſhouldeſt — in the Jewiſh ſuperſtition, after 
| years that might have taught thee more 
wiſdom. It is ſtrange to me that men ſhould be fo 
unjuſt to themſelves, and fo ungrateful to nature, 
as to deny themſelves the enjoyment of thoſe inno- 
cent gratifications which her bounty has provided. 
For what reaſon ſhouldeſt thou refrain from the taſte. 
of the fleſh of ſwine, which is the moſt delicate of 
all food, and ſeems to have been beſtowed upon us 
by Heaven, in the fulneſs of its bounty? This con- 
dutt in others might ſeem to carry its excuſe with it; 
but in a man of thy diſcernment, it is the height of 
folly to draw down a certain judgment on thy own 
head, by deſpiſing wy authority, through an idle 
religious prejudice, Let me then perſuade thee to 
open thine eyes, awake from thy dream, and free 
thyſelf from a bondage which ariſes from a ridicu- 
lous ſingularity of opinion. Shall I hope that this 
expoſtulation may urge thee to have a proper re- 
gard to thyſelf, by 1 that kindneſs which I 
offer in compaſſion to thy age? I think it ought; 
for though y reaſon . not be convinced of the 
abſurdity of the opinion thou haſt entertained, yet 
thou mighteſt allow that, if there be a divine Be- 
ing which requires the obſervance of thy religion, 
that Being has goodneſs ſufficient to pardon t 
breach of his laws, when the offence does not ariſe 
from an act of the will, but is the effect of abſolute 
and irreſiſtible compulſion.“ 7 
The king having ended his ſpeech, Ele- Þ 
azar intreated permiſhon to make a re- — 
ply; which being granted, he ſpoke to chus. 
the following purpoſe, in the preſence 
of the whole aſſembly: © It is proper that your 
majeſty ſhould be informed that we who are firmly 
perſuaded that the law given us by God ſhould be 
in all things ſtrialy obeyed, have no conception that 
any force or neceſſity can operate ſo ſtrongly as to 
allow us to diſpenſe with any part of this law. You 
have hinted that our law is not divine: admittin 
that to be the fact, Sir, — it ought to be fully bind- 
ing on us, in all caſes whatſoever, while we think it 
ſo. Your 1 „ not, therefore, ſuppoſe that 
e baſe enough to defile ourſelves by 
eating unclean meats, the crime would be deemed 
eicher trifling or pardonable. Whether the inſtance 
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in which a man offends be greater or leſs, the in- 
folence of the culprit is the ſame, and equal the in- 
dignity that is offered to the law. The guilt is the 
fame; whatever the fact be. 


ſophers and men of reaſon; but permit me to ſay 
that it is the perfection of all philoſophy; ſince it 


inſtructs us in the arts of temperance, and diretts | 


us to conquer our paſſionate defire for ſublunary 


pleaſures. It urges us to the practice of fortitude, | 


and recommends the chearful ſubmiflion to pain. 
It preſcribes rules of rigid juſtice, and commands 
us to worſhip only that . Being to whom 
alone reverence can be due. Wherefore we mult 
not preſume to eat unclean and prohibited food; for 
we are Convinced that God, the author of nature, 
paid a proper attention to it; and that the inſtitution 
of this law, ſo far from being a grievance, was an 
att of benevolence; that forbidden things are pre- 
judicial to our ſouls, and thoſe only on which we 
are permitted to feed are uſeful to us. It is, there- 
fore, the higheſt cruelty to compel us to a violation 
of our law, and to eat thoſe things which are forbid- 
den becauſe they are of a noxious quality. But, Sir, 
ou ſhall never thus triumph over me. I ſcorn the 
idea of violating the ſolemn oaths and ſacred en- 
agements by which our forefathers have bound 
— and their deſcendants to the obſervance 
His amazing Of this law. I will not ſubmit, though 
conſtancy, vou command my eyes to be plucked 
out, and my body burnt. 


ties, but that my reaſon is ſtill vigorous on the call 


of duty and religion. If you are offended with this | 
reply, prepare your inſtruments of torture, and en- 


creaſe the heat of your furnace: but, old asI am, I 


will never violate the laws of God and my country | 


to fave my life. I will not deſert the law in which I 


have been inſtructed; I will never abjure that tem- 


perance, the beſt of v es, which teaches us to 
conquer our appetites: I will not diſgrace my phi- 
toſophy, nor bring a ſtain on the order of prieſt- 
_ , and the ſtudy of the law. I will maintain my 

un 


you can inflict.“ 


— reply to the ſpeech of the tyrant, the ſol- 
diers dragged him to the place of execu- 
tion. Having ſtripped off his cloaths, they bound 
him, and whipped. — till the ſkin parted from his 
fleſh; an officer on each fide him, crying, © Obey 
the king's orders.” Eleazar ſeemed pere 
moved by their ſeverity, and ſtood with his eyes 
elevated towards heaven, till his fleſh was torn 
from his bores, and the blood ſtreamed to the 
round. At ge, unable to bear his pangs, he 
ropped down: | 
duced, he appeared to poſſeſs his mind in full per- 
fetion. On this, one of the ſoldiers ftamped on 
his belly, to oblige him to riſe; but he bore all his 
ſufferings with ſuch an unexampled courage, that 


You have infinuated, | 
Sir, that our religion is beneath the notice of philo- | 


L Age hath not 
yet ſo'impaired my intellectual or corporeal facul- } 


ſpotted as thoſe of my forefathers, and re- | 
main undaunted till death, under all the torments | 


Eleazar having made this magnanimous | 


aly un- 


t though his body was thus re- | 
by the ſwelling waves of racks an 


| even thoſe who inflicted them were aſtoniſhed at ſuch 
| extraordinary magnanimity of ſoul in ſo old and 


infirm a body. | 
Wherefore, ſome of his tormentors, 


8 


: hor „ He js 40 
though ſervants of the king, pitying his wag 
age, and recollecting their former ac- bot er 

evil coun'e!. 


quaintance with him, addrefled him as 
follows:“ Why, Eleazar, wilt thou ſubmit to en. 
dure ſuch variety of torment without any cauſe? 
Conſent that we put before thee clean and lawfyl 
meat, when thou mayeſt pretend to eat ſwine's fleſh, 
agreeable to the king's order. and thus ſave thy life, 
without violating the law.” To this Eleazar replied, 
Let it not be ſaid that we, who are children of 
Abraham, can behave in fo artful and puſillanimous 
a manner as only to pretend to do an unbecoming 
action. It would be ſtrange condutt in me, why 
have hitherto obeyed the laws of truth, and pre. 
ſerved an unſpotted charatter, to ſet an evil exam. 
ple to others, by denying my principles in my old 
age; to drag out the remainder of life at the ex. 
pence of diſſimulation, and become an object of 
the public contempt for my puſillanimity.“ His 
tormentors, obſerving his reſolution, and finding 
that their offered mercy had no effett on him, con. 
dutted him to the fire, on which they threw him, 
cruelly tormenting him, and poured ſcalding liquor 
upon his noſtrils as he burnt. When his fleſh was 
almoſt ſeparated from his bones, he lifted his eyes 
towards heaven, and ſaid, O God, thou H, 
art witneſs to the torments I ſuffer, and ia the re. 
that I prefer death by fire, in obedience 

to thy law, rather than a continuance of life by the 
tran{grefſion of it. Have mercy, therefore, O God, 
on thy people, and let my death expiate their crimes, 
Accept my life for theirs, and let my blood operate 
as a 3 ſacrifice.“ The good man died at the 
concluſion of this prayer. 

Surely this example vill render it clear 
that reaſon, improved by religion, can 
conquer the paſſions; for this ſingular bes influ. 
teſtimony in behalf of truth and virtue ny args 
ought to be aſcribed to the paſſions, if 
they were ſuperior to reaſon: but ſince the inſtance 
above-mentioned makes it evident that, in the con- 
teſt between reaſon and the paſſions, the latter were 
ſubdued, we muſt acknowledge that reaſon is the 
ruling 1 in all men. After ſuch a proof of 
pleaſures reſiſted, and pains endured, it would ar- 

e the utmoſt obſtinacy to pretend the contrary; 

nce to the indulgence of pleaſure, and the avoid- 
ng of pain, we are naturally prompted by our pal- 
ions. | 

In the caſe of Eleazar, we may com- ga 
re conſcience and a ſenſe of duty to a tzken from: 


Viatriow el. 
ſect of 1caſon, 


| ſhip toſſed in a fea of paſſion, reaſon, dip on 
{ the — ſteering; while the 1 : ſea, 


man, through 7? 
orm of threats and ill treatment, 1s almoſt ſunk 
fire; but ſtill 


the 


| maintains his poſt, nor parts from the rudder till he 
| has brought his veſſel into the harbour of immorts- 

lity. No beſieged city ever ſtood out againſt * 
attacks 


- 
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attacks of an enemy, as this venerable man defended 
himſelf by the force of reaſon in the cauſe of reh- 
on. lis mind reſembled a promontory riting in 
the waters, againſt which the waves of paſſion broke 
in vain. 
. Hail, holy prieſt, who didſt refuſe to 
defile thy mouth and ſtomach, ever del- 
tined to receive hallowed ſacrifices, by 
eating meats oflered to falſe gods! Hail, 
reacher of the law, and maſter of that philoſophy 
taught us by the word of God! Hail, thou pattern 
for thoſe who would vindicate the law by the ſacri- 
fce of their blood! Hail, holy Father, who haſt 
dignified our conſtitution by convincing the world 
of the efficacy of that philoſophy which deſcends 
from Heaven! Hail, wonderful old age, and righ- 
teous zcal, more ſtrong than torture, and hotter than 
fre! Hail, firſt of conquerors, who haſt triumphed 
over thy paflions, as our father Aaron ran among 
the people, armed with a cenler, and conquered the 
dellroying angel, who conſumed our forefathers by 
fre! Ihus Eleazar, a deſcendant of that Aaron, 
conquered, through the rectitude of his mind, the 
flames that devoured his body; and though weak- 
ened by age and infirmities, gave proof even of 
youthful courage. Hail, venerable age and grey 
hairs! Hail, uprightneſs of life, atteſted by ſo glo- 
tious a death! : 
Surely the power of reaſon over the paſſions 1s 
fully proved in this inſtance of a man, weakened by 
age, enduring ſuch trials with fo great reſolution: 
but leſt it ſhould be ſaid that the paſſions and love of 
life are abated with the ſtrength, I will now produce 
examples of young men, who, animated by the 
lame principles, have —— ſtill more excruci- 
ating torments. The tyrant having in vain exerted 
his rage on the poor old man, ordered other Hebrew 
captives to be way before him, declaring he 
would relcaſe them, if they agreed to eat forbidden 
meats; but if they refuſed, he would torment them 
more ſeverely than he had done Eleazar. 
In conſequence of this order, an an- 


COmmerdae 
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ear. 


deren noble . - k 

young He- cient woman and her ſeven ſons were 
ew: wd brought before him. The youths were lo 
brought be. diltinguilhed by the comelineſs of their 
fore Anti- perſons and engaging behaviour, that he 


chus, and his 


could not but be ſtruck with them. Hav- 
ing ſurveyed them with pleaſure, he bid 
them approach his throne, and thus ad- 
drefled them: I acknowledge myſelf, young men, 
to. be prepoſſeſſed by your appearance; I eſteem 
your family, which is bleſt with ſo many brothers, 
and have friendly intentions reſpecting you. 1 
therefore adviſe you not to let your zeal carry you 
to ſuch abſurd lengths as did that of the old bigot 
whom you {aw expire in torture, I will aflure you 


erhortatioa 
to them, 


-of my friendſhip, if you comply with my wiſhes. 


I can equally reward thoſe who obey, and puniſh 
thoſe who diſoblige me: rely on it, then, that you 
ſhall be promoted to places of truſt and honour, if 
you will renounce the cuſtoms of your _— 
and live after the Greek faſhion; rejecting the idle 


diſtinction of meats, and freely gratifying thoſe ap- 


No. go. 


— in which youth muſt delight, though denied 
y your own ſuperſtitiouz practices. Reflect that if 
you rejett my offers, I ſhall be compelled to puniſh 
you by a death as ſevere as regal vengeance can ſug- 
eſt. Have mercy, then, on yourſelves, while I, a 
ſtranger and enemy, offer you mercy. Deſtroy not 
that youth and comelineſs which I would preſerve; 
but you mult periſh, except you preſerve your- 
ſelves. Reflect, then, nor reſolve too haſtily, when 
I tell you that torment, and fire, and death, will be 
the conſequence of your diſobedience.” 
This being ſaid, he called for the in- 


k The king en- 
ſtruments of torture: and the ſoldiers deavours to 
having produced wheels, pullies, ſcrews, win them 
1 into compli. 


iron gauntlets, caldrons, frying-pans, bel- 
lows, combultibles, &c. the tyrant, hope- 
ing they would be terrified by this dreadful appara- 
tus, {poke as follows: “ Be wiſe in time, O youths, 
and dread the vengeance of an enraged king. It 
will be no longer criminal in you to comply: nor 
need you doubt but that the God you worſhip will 
conſider and allow for the peculiarity of your fitua- 
tion.” But neither could they be allured by promi- 
les, nor terrihed by the inſtruments of vengeance. 
So far from being imprefled by fear, their reſolution 
increaled, and the ſtrength of their reaſon triumphed 
over the tyrant's cruelty. If only one of them had 
been cowardly, or unreaſonably fond of life, he 
would have repreſented to them the folly of rejett- 
ing the king's advice, and — a cruel death 
to profit and promotion : he would have adviſed 
them to abandon the point of honour, and ſave them- 
{elves from deſtruction : to have pitied their old mo- 
ther, and not brought her to the grave by their diſ- 
obedience: he would have pleaded the juſtice of 
the king's obſervation, that God could not be offend- 
ed, and ſaid that the law would not cenſure an invo- 
luntary act: in a word, he would have recommended 
a life of eaſe and pleaſure, in preference to a violent 
and tormenting death. 

But the courageous young men, unſub- Their reply. 
dued by all the terrible apparatus before them, gave 
full proof that their paſſions were under the controul 
of reaſon; and ſo far from complying with the wiſh 
of the tyrant, addreſſed him to the following pur- 
port: Wherefore, O king, this delay? if your 
view be to obtain our final reſolution, know that we 
are already determined to meet death in any ſhape, 
rather than violate the laws'of our anceſtors : for, 
excluſve of the reſpett due to their example, a re- 
gard to the commands of Moſes requires this obedi- 
ence. Therefore tempt us not to give up our prin- 
ciples, nor affect to pity thoſe you hate. The idea 
of death is leſs irkſome than ſuch an inſulting com- 
paſſion as offers to preſerve our lives at the expence 
of our honour. You ſeem to imagine that we may 
be terrified by the idea of death and torture, not- 
withſtanding the late experiment on the good old 
man might convince you how fruitleſs ſuch practices 
muſt be on the ſervants of the true God. If the 
ancient men among us can bear ſuch pains undaunt- 
edly, ſhall the patient perſeverance of youth be leſs 
conſpicuous ? V's {hall copy his example, as we have 
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profited by his inſtructions. Therefore try if it be 
in your power to deſtroy our ſouls, while we ſuffer 
in the cauſe of religion. But this is impoſſible : your 
barbarity cannot hurt us: the effect of the pains you 
inflict will be the rewards due to our ſteady patience 
and virtue: but the conſequence to you will be 
dreadful: by murdering ſo many 3 per- 
ſons, you will become Jiable to eternal torments in 
return for the temporal you may inflict.” 

Torturingans The tyrant, incenſed by this anſwer, 
death of the reſolved on the puniſhment of their dil- 
eldeſt brother Obedience, and inſtantly commanded the 
executioners to bring the eldeſt to the torture. This 
they did, faſtening Jia hands, ſtripping him, and 
fixing his arms ſo as to receive the ſcourge. Finding 
that the ſtripes had no effect, he was extended on the 
wheel, and His bones being all either broken or dil- 
located, he ſpoke as follows: Monſter of iniquity ! 
Enemy of God and truth! Thou treateſt me not 
thus barbarouſly on account of murder, or any cri- 
-minal breach of law, but merely becauſe I have 
obeyed my God, and obſerved his commands.” On 
this, the ſoldiers perſuaded him to eat the king's 


meat, that he might be releaſed from his torments : 


but he anſwered, © You are miſtaken if you think 
the wheel has conquered my reſolution : your moſt 
tormenting engines cannot diſlodge my mind, or 
ſtrangle my reaſon. Cut my body in pieces, and 
burn my fleſh till my bones ſeparate : but the utmoſt 
excels of ygur tortures ſhall convince you that it is 
the- glory of the Hebrews to remain undaunted when 
ſuffering in ſupport of the rights of conſcience.” 
Fire was now put under him, the pullics ſtretched, 
and his body turned to the flames, ſo that the wheels 
and ſpokes of the engine were covered with blood, 
and fleſh was torn from his body: the fire was 
quenched by his bowels dripping on it; and at length 
nothing was left but his ſkeleton. During theſe tor- 
ments he uttered no complaints, but, like a true ſon 
of Abraham, ſuſtained : torments as if they only 
increaſed his courage. He addreſſed his brethren, 
ſaying, © Follow my example; deſert me not in this 
trial; nor deny that relationſhip in ſoul which is 
nearer than that of conſanguinity. It is a glorious 
warfare to embark in defence of religion. Doubt 
not the kind providence of that heavenly Father 
whom we worſhip, who will reward us and all our na- 
tion, and puniſh this bloody tyrant to a degree equal 
to his own pride and cruelty.” Having thus ſaid, 
the holy youth expired. : 
The ſecond The ſpeQtators were wondering at this 
brother, roof of courage, when the ſecond bro- 
ther was brought forward by the guards, who fixed 
him to the pulley, drew on the iron gauntlets with 
ſharp nails, and aſked him if he would accept the 
terms of mercy. His anſwer being reſolute as that 
of his brother, they fixed the gauntlets to his neck, 
tore the fleſh from On muſcles io the chin, and flayed 
the ſkin from his face and head. In this torment he 
exclaimed, © Death is welcome in any ſhape, when 
we ſuffer in the cauſe of religion. Brutiſh tyrant ! 
Knoweſt thou not that thou puniſheſt thyſelf more 
than me? Thy indignation, in ſeeing thy de- 
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nity. Try me, ou, and prove by torture, if I am 


who truſts in that God who ſees the heart, and knous 


ll chearfully of his own accord, ſaying, To con- 


— — —— — 


2 
ſigns defeated by my conſtancy in a good cauſe 
torments thee more than my pains do me. A con. 55 
ſcious innocence, and a retroſpect on a virtuous life 10 
are my ſupport; while thy guilty mind is racked with « 
the moſt terrible apprehenſions. An incenſed Dei: 4 
will follow thy crimes.” | fd br 

This brother being dead, the third was The thir 1 
tother. 


brought forward, when ſeveral perſons ; 
earneſtly preſled him to eat the king's meat, and p 
preſerve his life: but he eagerly replicd, * You ay. Ml { 
pear to be ſtrangers to the relation I hold to thoſe Ml 3. 
who have died before me. We were children of the 


ſame parents; educated by the ſame maſters. a cl 
have conſtantly acted on the ſame principles , * » 
then to be ſuppoſed, that in this laſt act of my life 1 Wl be 
will renounce my alliance to thoſe who have never Wl ;c 
25 been obliged to bluſh at owning me for their Ml (; 

rother?” This ſpeech, delivered in a determined 
manner, inſpiring the executioners with rage, they 4 
inſtantly put his hands and feet into the fcrews, and n. 
violently disjointed all his fingers and toes; and {till p. 


extended the __ till they forced from their fock. 
ets the bones of his arms, legs, and ſhoulders. As WW i 
he ſurvived all theſe diſtortions, they (tripped him of 
his ſkin from the ends of his fingers to the crown of 
his head. When his body was thus mangled, they 
dragged him to the wheel, where being yet farther 
extended by ſcrews, he ſaw his own fleſh drop in 
pieces, and his bowels and blood guſh out. When 
near expiring he exclaimed, © O moſt barbarous of 
tyrants! This we ſuffer in teſtimony of the religion 
and law of a God who is ready to reward us; where- 
as, in puniſhment of this thy cruelty, thou ſhalt ſuf. 
fer torments {li]] more inſupportable.“ 

This brother having ſuffered.as became The fourth 
the 3 of his family, the fourth was Wrether. 
brought forward to execution ; but firſt adviſed to 
recollett himſelf, and profit by the example of his 
brethren : but he replied, . No degree of heat in 
your fires can make me ſhrink, after the preceding 
inſtances of martyrdom. I will not diſgrace my aft- 


of the ſame family, and animated by the ſame ſpirit, 
as thoſe whom thy impious rage has torn limb from 
limb, with a malignity more than ſavage.” Antio- 
chus, enraged at this ſpeech, gave orders to cut his 
tongue out inſtantly; on which the youth farther 
exclaimed, * How ridiculous is this cruelty ! 'Tis 
in vain to take away the organ of ſpeech from one 


the ſentiments of thoſe that are ſilent. Here is my 
tongue ready for your inſtruments; but remember 
when you have cut it out, you cannot extinguiſh my 
reaſon, nor make my mind dumb. O that I coutd 
die by inches, that may part of my body might 
lorify God, h being feparately ſacrificed to his 
onour! But for thee, O tyrant, guilt and ven- 
geance will purſue and puniſh thee, who cutteſt out 
tongues, employed in declaring the praiſes of the 
God who formed them.” 

Exceſſive torment having finiſhed the The fiſth 
life of this brother, the fifth advanced 
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vince thee, tyrant, how little I am impreſſed by thy 
torments, ſee, I readily preſent myſelf without wait- 
ing thy orders, anxious to give proof of my virtue 
without loſs of time. The ſooner I am diſpatched, 
the ſooner will my happinels and thy guilt be com- 
plete, and by adding one to the number thou haſt 
murdered, I ſhall help to make thee ripe for ven- 
eance. Say, devourer of thy ſpecies, what could 
mduce thee thus to deſtroy us? Is it criminal to 
ſerve the great Creator, and govern ourſelves by 
laws which he has preſcribed ? This conduct ought to 
entitle men to reward inſtead of torture.” Thus 
laying, the ſoldiers bound him to the pullies, ſcrewed 
in his knees, and put on iron footlocks; the ſcrews 
being drawn, his loins were diſlocated, he bent 
—— the wheel like a ſnake, and his bones were 
ſoon broken. Tortured with pain, and almoſt ſtran— 
gled, he cried out, Thou conferreſt favours on us 
againſt thy will; the more ſevere our torments, the 
nobler proof we give of our patience, and religious 
perſeverance.” f 
The fixth He had no ſooner expired than the ty- 
brother. 
accept the terms of deliverance. * Though younger 
in years (ſaid he) I am equal in courage. Our birth 
= education being the ſame, our death ought to be 
ſimilar, ſince we are all embarked in the ſame cauſe; 
if, then, thou haſt determined that I undergo the 
ſame trials, I will take care to die ſupported by a 
good conſcience.” He was then faſtened to the 
wheel, his bones broken, and fire placed under him; 
and the ſoldiers forced red hot ſpears into his back 
and ſides, till his bowels were conſumed. In the in- 
terim he exclaimed, * Glorious conflict, which my 
brethren have ſuſtained for religion, and been con- 
querors; as muſt —_— be the caſe with minds 
rooted in virtue. I will accompany my brothers in 
death, and add to the number of thy torments, thou 
barbarous wretch, thou foe to the adherents to the 
true religion! Six of us have now fruſtrated thy 
malice, by refuſing to comply with thy infernal pro- 
poſals. Thy fires appear cool, thy racks eaſy, and 
thy guards are the promoters of our Jaw, inſtead of 
executioners, ſince, unable to ſuppreſs our religion, 
they aſſiſt us in giving teſtimony to its truth.“ - 
The ſeventh This man was now thrown into a boil- 
brother, ing caldron, when the ſeventh brother 
appeared, at whoſe ſight the tyrant ſeemed to relent, 
and calling to him, ſaid, 5* Thou ſeeſt the fatal end 
of Py brothers, owing to their own obſtinacy ; for 
thele tortures are the mere conſequence of their 
diſobedience : and a ſimilar fate inſtantly awaits thee, 
if thou doſt not profit by their example : but to en- 
courage a different condutt, I now offer thee my 
friend{hip, and will raiſe thee to places of truſt and 
diſtinction in my kingdom.” The tyrant likewiſe ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to the mother, as condoling her miſ- 
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* It is not alittle ſtrange that Joſephus, who could not be igno- 
rant that the effective power of God was gloriouſly manifeſted in 
the preſervation of Daniel and his three friends from the rage of the 
lions and the flames, ſhould not aſcribe the fortitude of theſe godly 
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rant aſked the ſixth brother if he would 
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fortunes, and intreating her to ſave her only remain” 
ing child: 
brew language (as will hereafter be mentioned), he 
ſuddenly cried, * Unbind me, that I may ſpeak to 
the king, and thoſe who ſurround him.” This bein 
done with great pleaſure, he ran haſtily to the fide o 
the caldrons, and exclaimed, ** O tyrant, deſtitute 
of religion, and monſter of villainy ! Thou haſt re- 
ceived a kingdom, and various worldly bleſſings 
from God, and yet murdereſt the friends of ſuch 
a benefattor. Are the rack and torture the return 
thou makeſt to God, in the perſons of thoſe who 
worſhip him? Be aflured that juſtice will purſue 
and find thee; and is now preparing torments and 
fire for thee, not like thine, which ſoon end our 
ains; but inexhauſtible, and fiercely burning for a 
ong ſucceſſion of ages. Wretch and brute that 
thou art, to have no ſympathy for the pains inflicted 
by thyſelf on creatures of the ſame nature and feel- 
ings! Can a creature of like form delight in mang- 
ling, torturing, and burning his fellow mortals ? 
Yet ſuch thou appeareſt, though thy diſpoſition, as 
thy fate, be ſo various from ours. We who die to 
glut thy malice have diſcharged our duty, and ſhall 
e happy with God: while thou, who haſt murdered 
ſo many glorious champions for the truth, ſhalt howl 
in eternal deft and curſe the guilty tranſactions of 
this day, when too late to remedy the evil. So hor- 
rid, fo dreadful is thy caſe; ſo glorious and happy 
that of my brethren, which neither fear nor promiles 
ſhall tempt me to decline: for I think the time 
tedious till I participate of their ſufferings here, and 
aſpire to their future bliſs.” Thus ſaying, he threw 
[ into the caldrons, and almoſt inſtantly ex- 
ired. a 
Will any doubt remain if reaſon, under the gui- 
dance of religion, can ſubdue the paſſions, when we 
behold ſeven brethren deſpiſing and overcoming the 
torments of death, from a pertett agreement in the 
ſame principles? Is it not evident that if theſe men 
had been influenced by their paſſions, they would 
have eaten unclean meats, and ſubmitted to any 
terms to have enjoyed caſe and ſafety ? This was far 
from being the cale ; their paſſions were quelled by 
reaſon, they ſhine triumphant, and receive the ap- 
plauſe of their God. In the whole of this proceeding 
we ſee the dignity of the mind, and how little pain 
and paſſion are able to controul it. It would be un- 
zuſt to deny theſe martyrs the applauſe due to the 
magnanimity of their conduct, in bringing their paſ- 
ſions under the, ſubjection of reaſon, fo that they 
could not be conquered even by fire and torment. 
As the force of the waves is broken by the fortifica- 
tions on the ſea-ſhore, fo as to render the harbour 


commodious, ſo were the ſtorms and inundations of 
| paſſions broken by this ſevenfold fortification of 


realon®. 


How. 
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but ſhe, ſpeaking to her ſon in the He- 
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ſufferers likewiſe to the ſame almighty agency, rather than fas he | 


chiefly does) to the force and dictates of reaſon, which, unaſſiſled 
by divine grace, will ever be found an inſufficient ſupport under 
ſuch a variety of torments as were inflicted on the — 1 army of 
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nn How great, how intereſting was the 
their magaa= fight of ſuch a company, encouraging 
nimity. each other to perſevere, their joint voices 
making an harmonious concert! Thus did they ani- 
mate each other: Remember, brothers, we are 
engaged in the ſame caule : let us die like brethren, 
in defence of our God, and his law. The three 
brave Aſſyrian youths defied the furnace of the king 
of Babylon: let us imitate their glorious example.” 
„When religion and conſcience are at ſtake, it 
becomes us to deſpiſe fear, and act with reſolution. 
One of the brethren ſaid, Courage, brother!“ 
A ſecond cried, © Perlevere;” A third exclaimed, 
Remember your anceſtors, Abraham, who con- 
ſented to ſacrifice his fon ; and Iſaac, who chearfully 
ſubmitted to become that ſacrifice.” Then they mu- 
tually ſupported cach other, ſaying, ** Let us gladly 


conſecrate our ſouls to God: the lives which he has 


lent us, reſtore, and f. up our bodies in defence 
of his holy law. Wherefore {ſhould we fear thoſe 
who only deſtroy the body ? Our tear thould be ra- 
ther for the everlaſting loſs of our fouls, which can- 
not happen to thoſe who ſtrictly adhere to the truth. 
Therefore let us arm ourlelves with fortitude ; ſo, in 
death, ſhall we be gladly received by Abraham, Iſaac, 
and Jacob, and our conſtancy will be applauded by 
all our pious anceſtors,” 

As they were ſeparately led to execution. thoſe 
who remained encouraged the preceding ſaying, 


& Remember, brother, how thou ſhouldeſt behave ; 
diſgrace not thoſe who have preceded, or thoſe who 


are to follow thee.” Encouragement like this muſt 
have been very animating : the relationſhip of bro- 
ther muſt have had its influence. The reader will 


conceive the power of that affection placed by Pro- 


vidence in the hearts of thoſe who derive themſelves 
from the ſame father, are born of the ſame mother ; 
ſuck the ſame breaſt, are brought up at one table, 
taught by the ſame maſt and educated in the ſame 
religion. Such was the affection and endearments 
between theſe brothers; and, of courſe, the encou- 
ragement and advice they gave each other could not 
fail of having its proper weight : for they were edu- 
cated in the ſame faith, and taught to prattiſe the 
lame virtues ; and their mutual virtue muſt have been 
increaſed by their mutual eſteem ; for natural eſteem 
is always 3 by an union in goodneſs, and 
a mutual zeal for God's ſervice; ſo that the more re- 
ligious each of theſe was, the more he would love 
each of his brethren, and become more worthy of 
their love. In this inſtance we may obſerve how 
paſſion was conquered by reaſon ; for though the 
tender regard they entertained for each other was 
heightened by every conſideration of birth, affinity, 
education, acquaintance, and perſonal merit, yet all 
theſe conſiderations were outweighed by the ſuperior 
one of religion; ſo that, in ſo noble a caule, the 


martyrs as well before as ſince the coming of Chriſt. Natbral rea- 
ſon muſt be enlightened and influenced by the Spirit of God, before 
it can be ſerviceable to us in matters of religion, to which it may 
then only be conſidered as a handmaid ; but it is faith alone, of the 
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tortures and death of ſuch near relations, inſteaà G 
of pain, gave ſatisfaction to the ſurvivors, who werg 
pleaſed ſpectators of the tragedy. 

Animated by exhortation, they were induced to WM th 
deſpile pain, and ſubdue fraternal affection. Thus Ml of 
were their minds more ennobled than birth could ch 
make them. Not one of theſe youths gave ſign of WM & 
fear, or ſhrunk at the approach of death, in all is e 
terrors, but advancing to meet the racks and fre, a; WM ih 
men who were running the race of mortality, and 
impatient which ſhould firſt reach the goal. As our a 
hands, feet, and other members, move according Wl v 
the direction of the foul, fo theſe heroic youths mo- th 
ved towards death, as if attuated by one common v 
foul. Divine conſtellation of conſenting brothers! Ml d 
As the world, created in ſeven days, conveys an Wl i: 
idea of the perfect majeſty, and goodneſs of God, No 
thus do thele even martyrs, by their courage and I i 
conſtancy, afford us an example that ought to baniſh jc 
the fear of death. But, alas! we fall ſhort of their WM {i 
pattern, though we cannot read or hear of the ex. 
tremity of their ſufferings, without the utmoſt agita. Wl 1c 
tion of mind. n 

What torment can exceed that of fire, which in-. 
ſtantly pierces and conſumes ? Yet theſe valiant cham. Wl 1+ 
pions reſolutely endured the ſevereſt torments. Bu“ 
to increaſe our wonder, and leſſen that idea of mag. U 
nanimity which men think their peculiar charafteri{. U 
tic, let me produce the caſe of a woman, who gave Wl ? 
glorious proofs of the ſovereignty of reaſon over 
the paſſions ; one whole ſufferings were more ſevere 
than thoſe of the parties above-mentioned. The 
variety and extremity of a mother's pains, in view- 
ing the death of her ſeven ſons, is ſcarcely to be 
comprehended. She muſt have been ſeven times 
murdered. The natural affection of parents are cen. 
tered in the welfare of their children. This is evi. 
dent even among beaſts, who demonſtrate. a tender. 
neſs for their young, equal to that among men. But 
why need I mention beaſts, when all nature is fijll of 
this paſſion for their offspring? The bees though huly 
in building their cells, are careful to guard their 
hives; and when invaded by the drones, protect ther 
young ones by their ſtings, which ſerve them as ves. 
pons of defence. 

The mother of our heroic youths was ſo e a. 
true a daughter of Abraham, that even her ratterotthe 
tenderneſs for her own children could not mother. 
tempt her to violate her duty. So laudable was her 
zeal, that when the preſervation and advancement of 
her ſons was put in competition with religion, {ht 
wiſety preferred the latter, obeyed God rather than 
the king, aad wiſhed them heavenly proſperity, rather 
than temporal. How ſhall I deſcribe that tender 75 
ternal paſſion, that fondneſs for the offspring, that 
impreſſes on them the ſame features of body, and 
frequently the ſame diſpoſition of mind? It woud 
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operation of the Spirit of God, which has heretofore been, and mul 
hereafter be, the ſtrength and ſupport of every true Iſraelite, from 
the beginning of the world to the end of it, See Heb, xi. throug"- 
Out. i 

be 


he hard to paint the concern they feel for any diſtreſs 
that attends theſe deareſt parts of themſelves: parti- 
cularly that of mothers, whoſe natural fondneſs 
makes them ftill more ſuſceptible of what affects 
their children, than fathers are. The mother I ſpeak 
of had ſtill more affection for her children than mo- 
chers commonly have: her love was augmented b 
ſeven painful births; and every freſh pang ſhe ſut- 
fered gave new force to that affection ſhe felt for 
thole for whom ſhe bore thoſe pangs. 

Notwithſtanding this, the love of God outweighed 
all preſent views of her childrens intereſt. She ne- 
ver loved them ſo tenderly as when they were giving 
this proof of their conſtancy in the truth: they were 
wile, courageous, affectionate, and fo dutiful, as to 
die in ſupport of the law, in obedience to their 
mother; while ſhe, diſdaining to let her tenderneſs 
operate too forcibly, or her reaſon be ſhaken by 
the torments they bore, exhorted them ſeparately and 
jointly, to ſhew their zeal for religion, by deſpiſing 
ſufferings and death. 

Hail, nature, thou common mother! Hail, the 
love of parents! Hail, the ſympathetic feelings of 
maternal love! Behold a miracle! ſeven children 
ſeparately racked and burnt in their mother's pre- 
ſence; yet her piety unſubdued by the fight. She 
ſaw the fleſh of her children — the joints of 
their bands and feet torn off, an wr yy, 
the ground: the ſkins of their hands and feet ſtrip- 
ped, and thrown at her feet: all this ſhe ſaw un- 
moved. The agonies ſhe now bore for her children 
muſt be greater than thoſe of child-birth, and proved 
her the nobleſt of her ſex. Her expiring firſt-born 
moved her not: the languiſhing look of the ſecond 
and the groans of the third, he appeared not to 
feel. Not a tear did ſhe drop at the cutting off of 
hands and heads, nor when the bodies of thoſe 
dearer parts of herſelf were heaped around her. 
The lat accents of her offspring, amidſt their dy- 
ng agonies, were grateful to her car as the ſongs 
of ſyrens, or the notes of dying ſwans. Though 
nature pleaded forcibly, ſhe diſdained to yield, 
and, when urged to fave them, ſhe gave them up 
to torment, in full hope of their future *** — 
She approved herſelf a true daughter of Abraham, 
Dy profeſſing his faith and courage. Hail, mother 
of a family, zealous for religion and law! Great 
was thy patience and courage, thou envy of thy 
own ſex, and wonder of ours! As the ark of No- 
ah, which contained the ſurviving world, rode in 
triumph over the waters of the flood, fo thou, when 
toſſed on the waves of paſſion, and driven by the 
winds of adverſity, being ſuſtained by thy zeal for 
religion, didſt bravely outride the ſtorm. 

Let me now return to the point I intend to prove. 
If the aged mother of ſeven children, through her 
zeal for the truth, could bear to fee them expire in 
ſuch agony, it follows that well-guided reaſon has 
complete dominion over the paſſions. It is evident 
that this is the caſe with human nature in general, 
_ not only men, but even a woman, could thus 
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conquer all the common feelings, and defy the moſt 
exquiſite torture. The lions of Daniel's den were 
comparatively gentle, and the ſeven-times- heated 
furnace of Miſhael cool to that torment which muſt 
have raged m her breaſt, when ſhe witneſſed the 
agonies in which her ſons expired: yet all her paſ- 
lions were ſubdued by the ſuperior conſiderations 
of reaſon and religion. 5 

Had this woman poſſeſſed the leaſt weakneſs of 
temper, it is probable that ſhe would have exclaim- 
ed to the following effect: Unhappy wretch that I 
am, fo lately bleſſed with ſeven ſons, but now be- 
reft of them all! O unprofitable child-bearing! O 
loſt cares of nurſing children deſtined to fires, racks, 
and torments! Fruitleſs are my pains, fruitleſs my 
anxious days and nights, and loſt is all the care of 
their education! Never more ſhall I behold my be- 
loved children, never rejoice in their marriage, nor 
be happy in deſcendents of the ſecond and third ge- 
neration! Yet once was I happy in the number and 
virtue of my ſons; but I am now a forlorn widow, 
without one child to comfort my declining years, or 
to lay my weary head in the grave.” 

But lo far was this admirable woman from thus 
complaining, or wiſhing her children to live, that 
they would have afflicted her, if they had not died 
with glory. Her firm mind conſidered that their 
death was but a paſſage to immortal life; ſhe there- 
fore intreated them to complete her joy, by ſacrifice- 
ing their lives to religion. Illuſtrious mother! who, 
when ſhe was ſeized, with her ſons, and a witneſs to 


the torture and death of Eleazar, engaged heartily . 


in the glorious cauſe, and encouraged her children 
in an addreſs, in the Hebrew language, to the fol- 
lowing effect: © Behold, my ſons, how glorious 
this conflict! If you ſhould be called to ſuffer the 
ſame, behave with chearfulneſs and courage, confi. 
dering what an honour will thereby redound to our 
people, and the law of your anceſtors. It will be 
a diſgrace to your youth and vigour, if you fink un- 
der your trials, when a man almoſt worn out -by 
age and inſirmities hath already borne ſuch extreme 


torture, from a ſenſe of duty. Reflett, my dear 


children, what life is, and of whom you received 
it. It was the gift of God, and has been continued 


by his providence; and it is your duty to refign it 


at his pleaſure. Surely you would not decline any 
pain for him, in obedience to whom Abraham was 
ready to ſacrifice his ſon, the promiſed father of 
our people; nor did Iſaac decline the fatal ſtroke 
of the uplifted weapon of death. The innocent and 
fearleſs Daniel was caſt into the lions' den, and the 
three children into a fiery furnace. A ſenſe of duty 
to God made them reſolute to ſuffer; and you 
ſhould be willing to abide equal ſufferings, ſince 
you hold the ſame faith. They who have a genu- 
ine ſenſe of religion will not decline any ſufferings 
in which the ſacred cauſe ſhall engage them.” Thus 
were theſe ſeven children encouraged by their mo- 
ther, who ſhewed them how juſt it was to die ra- 
ther _ violate the law of God, particularly when 
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an eternal refidence with Abraham, Iſaac, and Ja- 
cob, in the realms of unending bliſs, would be the 
aſſured conſequence of their perſeverance. 
Death of the It was related by the ſoldiers, that when 
mother, and they were about to ſeize and execute the 
honourable mother, ſhe prevented them, by throwing 
cerving ber. Herſelf into the fire. Venerable matron, 
who thus defeated the tyrant's rage, ſtand- 
ing like a firm building, ſupported by ſeven pillars! 
Glorious mother! whole patience was ſuſtained by 
an unſhaken faith in God, and aſſured hopes of fu-— 
ture recompence. Not brighter ſhines the moon in 
the firmament, encircled by the ſtars, than does ſhe 
in giving to, and receiving light from, her ſeven 
ſons, in the 3 of God, in the celeſtial man- 
ſions. Her ſons were truly of the faithful race of 
Abraham. Could one draw a picture of the above 
ſcene, every circumſtance fairly painted, our pal- 
ſions muſt be deeply engaged, and we ſhould be 
{truck with horror at the fight of the mother and 
children expiring in ſuch torments. Should a mo- 
nument, as it ought, be erected to their memory, 
and the honour of our nation, ſome ſuch inſcription 
as the following would be proper: © Interred here, 
lie a venerable prieſt, with an old mother and her 
ſeven brave ſons, murdered by a tyrant, who in 
vain attempted to deſtroy the conſtitution and laws 
of the Jews: for theſe champions reſiſted, commit- 
ting their cauſe to God, and perſevered, in deſpite 
of torments and death, to aflert the rights of their 
religion and country.” In fatt, the conteſt was di- 
vine: 2 was put to its full proof, virtue ad- 
judged the prize, and immortal bliſs was the reward 
of the conquerors. | 

Eleazar was the firſt who advanced to the bloody 
trial; the fons diſdained not the combat, and the 
mother embraced the conflict. The tyrant was their 
adverſary, the world the ſpettators, and religion the 
victor; for in their perſons ſhe crowned her gallant 
champions. Who cou] | ave beheld, who can hear 
of this glorious enterp: e, without paying the tri- 
bute of praiſe and aſtoniſhment? The tyrant and 
his abettors were amazed at that patience which 
ſupported the ſufferers; and, inhuman as they were, 
reverenced that piety they could not ſubdue. 

The obſervation of Moſes is true: © All his ſaints 
are in thy hand.” Theſe men are celebrated with 
honour, as ſanttified to God. Nor is the advantage 
'of their ſufferings confined to themſelves. Their 
blood, being accepted by God as a propitiation, he 
was induced to return in mercy to his people, and 
deliver them from the oppreſſions with which they 
were loaded. For even Antiochus, ſtruck with the 
reſolution with which theſe men bore their ſuffer- 
ings, praiſed their courage, and bade an officer de- 
clare it as a pattern to his own foldiers: nay, farther 
judging of the whole people by a few, he engaged 
many of them in his ſervice, employed them in 
ſieges and battles, and having, through their means, 
acquired many vittories, was convinced that religi- 
on is the foundation of courage ; and that they who 
deſpiſe life, and can ſuſtain death from principle, 


— — 
are indiſputably the moſt valiant ſoldiers. Ve of 


the race of Abraham, who inherit his zeal, ye de. 


ſcendents of Iſrael the beloved, pay obedience 40 
this divine law; conform yourſelves to it in a] 
things; live up to its dittates and diſcipline, ſince 
ſuch is its efficacy and influence, that all the pal. 
ſions yield to its authority. 

Nor does this ſubjettion of the paſſions refer anly 
to thoſe within our breaſts, but to outward affliction; 
and bodily pains; as is evident from theſe men uh. 
mitting themlelves to torture for the fake of rej. 
* Theſe heroes fought and conquered, fo as 0 

e admired by men and rewarded by God. While 
they vanquiſhed torments and death, they vanquiſh- 
ed their enemies who inflicted them, and eſtabliſhed 
the credit of their law and religion, the contempt 
of which had provoked the Deity to puniſh them 
by the tyranny of Antiochus : but while this prince 
exerciſed his vengeance on others, he heaped up 
vengeance to himſelf: for, finding that neither force 
nor flattery would induce the Jews to adopt foreign 
cuſtoms, he retreated from Jeruſalem, and waged 
war againſt the Perſians; and ſoon after this he died, 
a miſerable victim to the vengeance of Heaven, 

I will here add ſome farther exhorta- n e 
tions from the heroic mother to her ſons. animating «- 
Reflect (ſaid ſhe) on the conduct of beraten w 
your mother, who long lived a pure W 
virgin. I wandered not from my father's houſe, nor 
did the ſerpent which tempted Eve ſeduce me. In 
conjugal fidelity to your father, I paſſed the prime 
of my life. This father died, happy in the general 
eſteem, when you had attained the years of maty- 
rity. He was bleſſed in his children, and miſſed 
the wretchedneſs of ſeeing them torn from him. 
During his life, great pains were taken in your re- 
ligious education, to furniſh you with principles 
proper to ſuſtain this important trial. The law and 
prophets were taught you by him, who deſcribed 
the examples of their patience and virtue. He 
told you of Abel, who was murdered by his brother 
Cain: of Iſaac, intended for a burnt-offering; of 
Joſeph, impriſoned for his chaſtity ; and of the zeal 
of Phinehas for the law of God. The virtue and 
reward of Ananias, Azarias, Miſhael, and Daniel, 
were recounted by him. He often reminded you 
of that Providence by which God prote&ts his peo- 
ple, thus celebrated by Iſaiah: ** When thou paſleſt 
through the waters, I will be with thee; and when 
through the rivers, they ſhall not overflow thee: 
when thou walkeſt through the fire, thou ſhalt not 


be burned, neither ſhall the flame kindle upon 


thee.” While children, he taught you the ſong of 
David, “ Many are the afflictions of the righteous, 
but the Lord delivereth them out of them all.“ He 
inſtructed you in that maxim of Solomon, which 
intimates that wiſdom is a tree of life to them that 
retain her. He quickened your faith by that of 
Ezekiel, hinting that the dry bones ſhould live; and 
taught you the ſong of Moſes, who, ſpeaking in 
the character of God, ſays, I kill, and I make 
alive ;” and who, pronouncing the law, lays, 

„Through 
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& Through this thing ye ſhall prolong your days || cious and wanton cruelty! At that time the juſtice 
in the land whither ye go over Jordan to poſſeſs I} of God did, and always will puniſh ſuch barbarities 
it,” on the authors of them: but theſe pious ſons and 
O glorious, rather than melancholy day, when If their mother were removed to bliſs eternal; admitted 
the barbarous Antiochus kindled his flames, and, |} to the company of their righteous forefathers, and 
vith more than ſavage rage, heated his caldrons, | have received of the God, to whom they intruſted 
and bound to the torture the ſeven children of this I} them, their ſouls, in a pure and immortal ſtate. To 
daughter of Abraham! when he tore out their ff that God be everlaſting glory! 
tongues, and put out their eyes with the moſt mali- | 


PHIL Os E MBFASSYE 


1 ˙· 


EMPEROR CAIUS CALIGULA, 


FROM THE 


7 EWS or ALEXANDRE 


x 


PREFATORY DISCOURSE, 
BY THE (A UT Hex | 


ILL the time never arrive when the expe- ||] the ſenſes, however deceiving, than on the opera. 

rience and knowledge of age will ſuper- I tions of judgment: but the reaſoning faculties muſt 

T lede the folly of youth? hen we have ]| be employed to 7 ideas reſpeCting future events, 
arrived to the age of fourſcore, and our heads are || and the nature of inviſible things. The eye of the 
overſpread with grey hairs, ſhall we continue to att I ſoul, however, is by far more penetrating and quick 
like children? What can be more abſurd than to I than that of the body, excepting when its power is 
place a dependence on fortune, which is ſubje& to I deſtroyed by an intemperate indulgence of luxury in 
continual variation and uncertainty, and neglect the II eating and drinking, or, which indeed may be juſtly 
dictates of reaſonable nature, which is fixed in abſo- I] conſidered as the greateſt misfortune, by ignorance 
lute immutability? Is it not to invert and confound | and ſtupidity, naturally proceeding from the neg. 
the juit order and value of things, to conſider thoſe || le& of rouſing the mental faculties from a ſtate of 
as certainties which are every moment liable to I ſhameful inattivity. 10 
change, and neglect thoſe which in their nature are So numerous and wonderful have been the events 
incapable of alteration and decay? The reaſon of that have occurred in our own days, that it is unne- 
this error is, that preſent objetts ſtrike men of weak || ceffary to recur to the hiſtory of ancient times to 
diſcernment, whoſe ſphere of obſervation is too || prove the exiſtence of an over-ruhng Providence, 
contratted to reach thoſe at a diſtance: and people which protects all people of virtue and piety, but 
of this charader depend more on the evidence of | particularly thoſe who adhere and ſerve the Almight 
; | wit 
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with due humility and veneration. The Chaldeans 
call ſuch people Iſraelites, ſignifying that they are 
the beholders of the Lord; which is a bleſſing inh- 
nitely ſuperior to all the riches of the univerſe, 

If we are inſpired with awe, and diſpoſed to a 
modeſt and reſpettful deportment, by the preſence 
of a father, a governor, or a preceptor; what glori- 
ous advantages may we not promiſe to ourſelves in 
exalting our imaginations beyond all earthly crea- 
tures, and familiarizing our ſouls to the contempla- 
tion of an uncreated Being in the perſon of the Al- 
mighty, whoſe bleſſedneſs, beauty, and goodneſs, 
infinitely tranſcend every idea we can form of per- 
fection! It is not poſſible for words to give an ade- 

uate deſcription of the Supreme Being, who is ſo 
Ar above our weak conception, that, if we advance, 
by the ſcale of his attributes, with a view to ſearch 
into the nature of the Great Origin of things, the 
myſtery ſtill appears utterly incomprehenſible. If 
the ſentiments of the whole creation were to be de- 


clared by one tongue, no juſt explanation could be 


given of his omnipotence manifeſted in the forma- 
tion of the world; his ſupreme dignity and provi- 
dential wiſdom, by which it is governed; and his 
unerring juſtice, in the diſtribution of puniſhments 
and rewards. The divine vengeance is even to be 
accounted among the things which operate to the 
benefit-of mankind; for it affords us a conſciouſneſs 
of our delinquency, and deters us from regulating 
our conduct im compliance with wicked examples. 


ä 1 


. I. 


The great and uninterrupted Felicity of the firſt Se- 
ven Months of the Reign of the Emperor CAU 
CALIGULA, the Succeſſor of TIBERIUS. 


N the decciſe of Tiberius, the impe- 
— rial dig y devolved to Caius Cali- 
us, and the gula, who may juſtly be conſidered as 
peculiar hep- affording a molt ſtriking inſtance in con- 
pineſs of the . . . . 
Ben fern firmation of the ſentiments given in the 
months of his above introductory diſcourſe. When this 
Wm. prince afſumed the throne, the Greeks 
and Barbarians, ſoldiers and burghers, lived in a 
ſtate of brotherhood, and in the mutual interchange 
of the offices of affection and friendſhip; and a pro- 
found tranquillity prevailed both by ſea and land in 
all the provinces in the- different quarters of the 
lobe. The —— of Caligula was ſo extraor- 
inary, as almoſt to exceed credibility; for the pro- 
fuſion of the good fortune which he enjoyed exceed- 
ed his moſt ſanguine hopes. He poſſeſſed an im- 
menſe treaſure in coin, gold and ſilver manufactured 
into articles of uſe and ornament, and a great quan- 
tity of thoſe valuable metals unwrought. His force 
both by ſea and land was prodigious; and the ſource 
of his revenues was inexhauſtible; for every inha- 
bited part of the world contributed towards the ex- 
pences of his government, The Euphrates and the 
3 


1. 


Rhine are the two rivers which formed the bounda. 
ries of his empire; the firſt bordering upon Ger. 
many and other barbarous nations, and the other 
upon the countries of the Parthians, the Sarmati. 
ans, the Scythians, &c. who were people equally 
uncivilized with thoſe of Germany. Upon the con. 
tinent, as well as in the iſlands, nothing , . 
was known but the moſt perfect happi- — 
neſs; for the people of Rome and Italy, their extrace, 
and thoſe of the ſeveral provinces of Eu. a ee, 
rope and Aha, paſſed their time in a kind and ko 
of uninterrupted feſtival. In ſhort, no 

inſtance could be produced wherein people had en. 
joyed ſuch remarkable eaſe and freedom under any 
other prince, or had, in other reſpetts, been fo pe. 
culiarly favoured with the bleſſings of Providence, 
People in general had ſuch confiderable portions of 
all thoſe advantages which contribute to form the 
happineſs of life, that they had no deſires remain. 
ing ungratified. In the ſeveral villages, towns, and 


cities, altars, victims, ſacrifices, men clothed in 


white, and adorned with garlands, horſe-racings, 
muſical concerts, merry meetings, dancing to the 
lute and harp, and all other kinds of entertain- 
ments and recreations that can be conceived, were to 
be — met with; while the countenances of 
the people fu ly ay the joy and ſatisſaction of 
their hearts. In ſhort, ſuch was the abundance of 
all the neceſſaries and conveniences of life, and ſo 
univerſal were the contentment and pleaſure, that 
debtors and creditors, domeſtics and their ſuperi- 
ors, common — and thoſe in exalted ſtationg, 
were equally happy; and it appeared as if the poe- 
tical deſcription of Saturn's golden age was real- 
ized. This ſtate of general felicity continued dur- 
ing the firſt ſeven months of the reign of Caligula. 


— 


. 


CALIGULA is attacked by a dangerous Diſtemper ; in 
conſequence of which the Inhabitants of the diffe- 
rent Provinces are deeply concerned; but the Rec0- 
very of the Emperor proves a Circumſtance produce 


tive of Foy equal to their former Affliction. 


AVING abandoned that tempe- The engen 

1 rate and healthful courſe of living ſeized with a 
which he had ſtrictly adhered to in the V9 dial 
time of his ſucceſſor Tiberius, and having indulged 
himſelf by unſeaſonable bathing, immoderate eat- 
ing and crinking, and all the luxuries, riotous ex- 
cels and liberties of the court, in the eighth month 
of his reign —— was attacked by a violent and 
dangerous diſeaſe. To ſuch an exceſs did he carry 
his intemperance, that, unſatisfied with immoderate 
eating and drinking, it was his cuſtom to take eme- 
tic — in order that, by clearing his ſtomach 
he might the ſooner return to the indulgence of 


luxury. He was violently addicted to every ſpecies 
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of the moſt abominable ſenſuality, amd praftiſed 
uncleanneſſes with either ſex; for, according to the 
impulſes of his depraved inclinations, he gratified 
the common paſſion in an intercourſe with the other 
ſex, and that unnatural luſt, the bare mention of 
which cannot fail to fill the minds of thoſe who pol- 
ſels the ſmalleſt veſtiges of the principles even but 
diſtantly allied to virtue, with aſtoniſhment, horror, 
md deteſtation. In ſhort, his ungovernable and 


ſenſual appetites led him into every kind of debau- 


chery that could tend to the deſtruttion of the union 
between ſoul and body; for as the bleſſings of found 
health and vigour of body are the natural conſe— 
quences of temperance and regularity; fo, on the 
contrary, debility, diſeaſe, and death are produced 
by an unreſtrained indulgence of inordinate de- 
ſires. 

OP The emperor's diſtemper ſeized him in 
tie people, on the beginning of autumn, at which ſeaſon 
hearing of his the ſhips employed in trading to different 
. quarters of the globe, which could not 
winter in foreign parts, were under the neceſſity of 
lalling for their reſpettive countries. By means of 
the ſhipping, intelligence of the emperor's danger- 
ous indifpattion was in a ſhort time communicated 
to all parts of the world; in conſequence whereof a 
eneral mourning and lamentation took place of 
the ſatisfattion aud pleaſure that the people had un- 
wnterruptedly enjoyed till the arrival of the afflictin 
news. The towns and houſes were filled with af— 
liction and mourning, in proportion to the great 
happineſs they had before enjoyed: the indiſpoſition 
of the emperor proved the ſource of great affliction 
to the ſeveral provinces, who, indeed, were more 
ſeverely troubled than Caligula himſelf; for he only 
ſuffered corporeal pain, while the people laboured 
under the moſt exquiſite diſtreſs of mind, being 
terribly apprehenſive that the ere they had ſo long 
enjoyed would be interrupted, and that their lives, 
liberties and poſſeſſions, would be ſubjetted to the 
moſt imminent danger; and they reflected that the 
death of princes was generally followed by war, fa- 
mine, depopulation, rapine, impriſonment, and o- 
ther dreadful calamities; and theſe conſiderations 
increaſed their uneaſineſs nearly to a ſtate of de- 
(pair. In ſhort, the recovery of Caligula was the 
only circumſtance in which they could place the 
ſmalleſt hopes of future ſecurity or happineſs. 

Their exceC. The emperor now began to recover his 
five joy at his former ſtate of health; and the happ 
2 news of this event was immediately trant- 
mitted to the moſt diſtant quarters of the univerſe; 
tor fame travels with the rapidity of lightning. 
The grateful information reſpetting the — 
health of Caligula created in the people the utmol 
impatience for the news of his perfect recovery; 
and, at length, by divers expreſſes, they learnt that 
he was intirely reſtored to his former ſtate of health 
and vigour; in conſequence of which the ſeveral 
provinces immediately recovered their tranquillity 
and happineſs; and this was the caſe with the inha- 
— the iſles, as well as the people upon the 
10. 30. 
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continent. In fine, the memory of man could no! 
produce an inſtance where the preſervation of 2 
particular prince had been produttive of ſuch unt- 
verſal tranſports of joy to any people or nation, as 
were manifeſted on occaſion of the recovery of Ca- 
ligula. It appeared as if, by a momentary tranſi- 
tion, the people had been removed from a ftate 
barbariſm to that of ſociable and civil life; from 
the diſorder and confuſion of deſerts to the regula- 
rity of political communities; and theſe were the 
conſequences which the people experienced, _ 
imagining that, ſince Caligula was recovered, they 
ſhould {till enjoy the happineſs of living in ſubjettion 
to, and under he protettion of, their generous and 
lawful ſovereign. But people immoderately re- 
joiced in their ſuppoſed good fortune, not being 
aware on what a very precarious foundation their 
hopes of future happineſs were built. 


CHAF. ME 


CALIGULA foon proves himſelf a Monfler of Y. 
ranny, of which he exhibits a ſtriking Inſtance. 


| a ſhort time the conduct of Caligu- 
la afforded a convincing proof that 
mankind are apt to form erroneous judg- 
ments, and adopt wrong meaſures; and 
that their attions are more generally the 
reſult of precarious opinion, than the 
conſequence of a real knowledge as to the certain 
{tate and nature of things. The profuſion of boun- 
ties and favours which he had diſtributed in all parts 
of Europe and Afia, had 8 Caligula the re- 
—2— of being the moſt illuſtrious charaQter that 
ad been known, whether he was conſidered as a 
public or a private benefactor: but this prince fo far 
degenerated from that ſpecimen he afforded in the 
early part of his reign, whence it was univerſally 
concluded that he would prove a moſt es. 
glorious example to all future ſovereigns, proof of a 
as to become a moſt execrable monſter of depraved diſ- | 
ene and cruelty: or, perhaps it 1 | 
would be moſt proper to ſay, he diveſted himſelf of * 4 
the maſk of hypocriſy, and betrayed to the world | 
— natural tyrannical, malevolent, and cruel diſpo- 
ition. 

The emperor Tiberius had a grand- 


Prob eneſs of 
mank ind to 
form errone- 
ous opir.10ns 
of young 
princes. 


child, the offspring of his fon Druſus; — 
and this — — received the name of predeceiſor, 
Tiberius; and Caius Caligula, the ne- 93%. ct 
phew of the emperor Tiberius, was the young Tibe- 
Tus. , 


deſcendent of Germanicus. In prefer- . 
ence to the young Tiberius, the emperor nominated 
Caligula to the imperial ſucceſſion, on the condi- 
tion that he ſhould acknowledge the great obliga- 
tion of his advancement to the throne, by obſerv- 
ing a due reſpett and attention towards his kinſman. 
But Caligula, inſtead of — touched with grati- 
tude 8 his advancement, by adoption, to — 
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dignified ſtation which Tiberius had a right to enjoy 
in virtue of his birth, carried his inhumanity to ſuc 
an excels as to cauſe the death of his near kinſman, 
the coheir of the throne and the immediate ſucceſſor 
of the emperor Tiberius, under the pretext that the 
outh had engaged in a conſpiracy: for deprivin 
im of life. The tender age of Tiberius conſtitute 
a ſufhcient proof that the accuſation adduced againſt 
him was founded in utter improbability. It was the 
enerally received opinion, that had Tiberius been 
ut a few years older, he would indiſputably have 
Saber, 
who, it was alſo ſuppoſed, would have removed Ca- 
ligula, againſt whom he had already conceived ſome 
jealouſy. 
W artful Caligula adopted the following means 
ſpeech, heob- With the execrable view of effecting the 
tainsfull pow-  deſtruttion of young Tiberius, with whom 
ann. common juſtice ſhould have inſtructed 
him to ſhare jointly the ſovereignty. He 
ſummoned Tiberius into his preſence, and aſſembled 
a council of his friends, to whom he addreſſed a dil- 
courſe to the following purpoſe: * Towards this 
youth (meaning Tiberius) I entertain not only that 
regard which is due to him as being my couſin ger- 
man, but I even eſteem him with the utmoſt tender- 
neſs of a brother; and there is nothing I more anxi- 
_ deſire than to admit him to an equal ſhare 
of the ſovereignty, in compliance with the laſt will 
and teſtament of 4 grandfather. But, alas! we are 
fully ſenſible that youth and inexperience are un- 
equal to the * A ha cares of government. The 
tender age of Tiberius renders it neceſſary that he 
ſhould be placed ys the direttion of a governor. 
Would it not then be an inſtance of extreme impru- 
dence to inveſt the youth with a commiſſion for the 
exerciſe of authority over others? But that his time 
of life is an impediment, 1 would joyfully divide 
with Tiberius the ſovereign dignity; whereby I ſhould 
relieve myſelf from on: urt of the laborious office 
> hey ſo many nations, and render lels for- 
midable the danger I am continually expoſed to, of 
ſinking under the burden of public adminiſtration. 
So great is my affeftion for Tiberius, that I here 
ſolemnly pledge myſelf to receive him as a fon anda 
pupil, and faithfully to acquit myſelf towards him in 
the characters of a father and a governor ; and, let 
it be obſerved, that from this moment he is to be 
conſidered as being under my particular and imme- 


_ diate protection.“ 


This artful addreſs ſo powerfully opera- 
ted upon the auditors as to remove ever 
obſtruction to the abominable deſign whic 
Caligula 'had conceived of effetting the 
ruin of the young prince. His harangue, 
inſtead of confirming the adoption, and ſecuring to 
Tiberius the dignity which by virtue of his birth he 
had a right to enjoy, effettually excluded him from 
the benefit of the grant which had been paſſed in his 
favour: and Caligula had now a full power and op- 
portunity of putting his treacherous deſigns againſt 
Tiberius into execution, without fear of controul or 
oppoſition; for the Roman law inveſts parents with 


Further ef- 
fects of his 
treachery, 
and accuſation 
of Tiberius. 


an abſolute authority over their children, and gives 
to the ſupreme magiſtrate an equally abſolute and 
uncontroulable power over the people. To effect hi; 
infamous purpole, therefore, Caligula had only tg 
accuſe Tiberius of being an enemy, and to condud 
himſelf towards the youth accordingly. In ſhort, 
this mode of behaviour he Telos 3 nor was he 
touched with compaſſion on account of the tender 
age, of his kinſman, the circumſtance of having 
known him from his earlieſt years, hrs exalted birth, 
and the education he had received, as the apparent 
heir to the throne. Upon the deceaſe of Druſys, 
Tiberius was conſidered rather as the immediate fon 
than the grandchild of the emperor. 

It is related of Caligula, that, in the ac- . n 

: g . es the 
compliſhment of his crucl deſign againſt youry prices 
Tiberius, he commanded the youth to be- to become hu 
come his own executioner in the preſence gane“ 
of a number of tribunes and centurions, ; 
who were prohibited from aſſiſting him in the action: 
and the pretence of the barbarous tyrant on this oc- 
caſion was, that it would prove a circumſtance de. 
rogatory to the imperial diknity, if the blood of the 
deſcendents of royalty was permitted to be ſpilt by 
any but royal hands. Cali — was ambitious of the 
reputation of being a — rigid obſerver of legal 
forms, though he ſcrupled not to commit murder, 
and offer other moſt daring violations againſt all the 
laws of God and man; and to conceal his enormous 
wickedneſs, he had recourſe to an abominable hy. 
pocriſy in pretending that he acted under the influ. 
ence of a relig:ous intention. 

This unhappy and innocent young Tiberius, u. 
rince who had never been witneſs to the cxperiencedia 
pilling of blood, either in real engage- ieee 

ments or the repreſentations of battles, tion where © 
which during the times of peace are prac- Point ihe ses. 
tiſed by the military people, preſented his free 
"he G ter repeated 
throat to the ſpettaiors, intreating them grote, kill 
reſpeclively to put an end to his life: but bimſelt. 
they all declined a compliance; in conſequence of 
which he took a poniard, and requeſted to be in- 
formed to what part of his body he could moſt effec- 
tually direct the weapon to put a ſpeedy period to 
a miſerable exiſtence. They inſftrutted him where to 
ſtrike, and he inſtantly followed their directions, 
continuing to repeat his ſtrokes while his ſtreggth 
remained. Thus did the tyranny of Caligula urge 


Tiberius to the deſperate extremity of depriving him- 
ſelf of life. | 


— 


. 


MACRO, Commander of the Pretorian Troops, ex- 
poſtulates with CALIGULA on the Impropriety of hs 
Conduct. The Tyrant moſt ungratefully puts both 
MACRO and his Wife to Death. a 


a 

HAVING effected the deſtruction of cane. 
Tiberius, whom he had conſidered fign en the 

as the only perſon likely to become a com- life of Mate. 

3 | petitor 


) 
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petitor for the poſſeſſion of the ſovereign dignity, 
Caligula imagined that there now remained no man 
of luthcient conſequence to raiſe a party againſt him, 
or to interrupt him in the tyrannical exerciſe of go- 
vernment : and he determined that Macro, the com- 
mander of the Pretorian bands, ſhould be the next 
object of his cruelty and ingratitude. 

Caligula was indebted to Macro for 


His kind offi» 
«5 to the em- many important ſervices after his advance- 
7 — ment to the throne; but his zealous endea- 
1$ ce On. 


vours in favour of the emperor are not to 
be conſidered as any evidence of extraordinary at- 
tachment ; ſince it will be found that court-paraſites 
are ever attendant upon perſons in exalted ſtations, 
whoſe inchnations it is the buſineſs of their lives to 
conſult and gratify. While Caligula remained in 
a private ſtation, however, he received many in- 
ſtances of friendſhip from Macro; and it was princi- 
pally through his influence that Tiberius was induced 
8 nominate Caligula as the ſucceſſor to the imperial 
ignity. 
getigests of The Emperor Tiberius being a man of 
Tiberius te- long experience in the world, and of an 
as Ca. uncommon fagacity and depth of pene- 
mY tration, it will 8 uently be ſuppoſed 
that he poſſeſſed a knowledge a the human heart ; 
and indeed he was in this point inferior to no man of 
his time. Tiberius conceived a very ſtrong ſuſpicion 
and jealouſy that Caligula was an inveterate enemy 
to the whole Claudian family, and that if he enter- 
tained any tenderneſs of regard towards any of thoſe 
with whom he was connected by the ties of conſan- 
guinity, his affection was confined intirely to his re- 
lations on his mother's fide: and hence he became 
exceedingly diſtreſſed on account of his grandchild 
who, after his deceaſe, he feared might be expoſed 
to great difficulties and danger. He conſidered Ca- 
ligula as wholly unequal to the important office of 
governing ſo extenſive an empire, deeming him, from 
the inconſiſtency of his words and actions, and the 
levity of his general behaviour, to be diſqualified 
from ſucceſsfully engaging in undertakings wherein 
olidity of judgment and patient fortitude were re- 
quired ; and, in ſhort, ſo volatile and uncertain was 
his conduct, as to poſſeſs people with an opinion that 
he was infetted with ſome degree of lunacy. 
Macro less Macro uſed every poſhble means to re- 
hizhly in fa= move the unfavourable impreſſions that 
galt u ce Tiberius entertained reſpetting Caligula; 
1e 8 
lac emperor, giving the ſtrongeſt aſſurances that he held 
the perſon and dignity of the emperor in 
the higheſt 2 and veneration; aſſerting that 
he cheriſhed a moſt tender regard and reſpect for his 
kinſman, and had repeatedly declared that he would 
gladly reſign in his favour every pretenſion to the 
nght of ſucceeding to the throne ; adding that it was 
the misfortune of Caligula to have the natural mo- 
delty and reſerve of his temper interpreted into a 
want of ſpirit and diſcernment. Theſe perſuaſions 
id not operate with the deſired effect upon the em- 
peror ; and when Macro perceived this, he propoſed 
to engage his own perſon as a ſecurity that Caligula 
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| who were treacherouſly 41 to deſtroy 
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would not prove unworthy of the encomiums which 
he had paſſed upon him. Macro having in many in- 
ſtances approved himſelf a man of fidelity and diſ- 
cretion, and manifeſted his firm attachment to Tibe- 
rius in the diſcovery of, and rendering abortive the 


conſpiracy of Sejanus, there appeared no reaſon to . 


entertain the leaſt doubt of his honour 1n the preſent 
mediation. 


Macro was ſo indefatigable in promo- His ſuppoſed 

ting the intereſt of Caligula, that he avail- inducement te 

. . . this behaviour 

ed himſelf of every OP rtunity of influ- which ischief- 

encing Tiberius in his favour, by aſſidu- ly aſcribed to 
is wile. 


oully endeavouring to defend him againſt 
uncertain ſuſpicions and ſurmiſes, indeterminate ac- 
cuſations, and prejudicial reports. In ſhort, had 
Caligula been his own brother, or even his fon, he 
could not have laboured with a more unremitting at- 
tention in his ſervice. Many were of opinion that 
Macro exerted his intereſt with the emperor in conſi- 
deration of the great deference and reſpett obſerved 
towards him by Caligula: but a ſtill greater number 
ſuppoſed Macro's condutt to proceed from the per- 
— of his wife; alledging that, being engaged in 
an intrigue with Caligula, ſhe was induced, by private 
reaſons, inceſſantly to urge her huſband to ſuffer no 
occaſion to eſcape of rendering proofs of friendſhip 


th the young man: and it is known that it is ſcarcely 


poſſible to reſiſt the perſuaſive addreſs of an ariful 
woman. Being entirely ignorant and unſuſpicious 
of his wife's infidelity, Macro believed her careſſes 
to be proofs of the violence of her affettion: and 
the inſinuating artifices prattiſed upon him operated 
ſo powerfully, that he conſidered the very 2 

is hap- 
pineſs, as bearing towards him the moſt ſincere and 
exalted wheat ; 

Having manifeſted his attachment to p,;an cr. 
Caligula by repeatedly affording him re- vices done to 
lief in great extremities, wherein his life bim on ſeve- 
was in the moſt imminent danger, Macro — 
conceived that his many and. ſignal ſervices intitled 
him to ſome authority, and that he might thence 

reſume to ſpeak with more freedom than would be 
conſiſtent with the ſituation of any other perſon. 
Macro was exceedingly anxious to prevent 
from indulging inclinations that would be produttive 
of miſchievous conſequences, and to guard his mind 


from being corrupted by the example and influence” 


of others: and in this inſtance his condu bore 
ſome reſemblance to that of an ingenious artiſt, who 
is ſolicitous to preſerve his productions in a laſting 
{tate of perſection. 

When he perceived Caligula aſleep at 
table, it was his cuſtom to rouſe him, and 
to obſerve that, beſides ny indecent 
his indulgence argued an high degree of 
imprudence, fince it expoſed him to the 
power of any perſon who might conceive 
the horrid deſign of perpetrating an aſſaſſination; 
when dancers and tumblers ſo engroſſed the empe- 
ror's attention, that he could not refrain from an 
imitation of their geſtures and attitudes; when he 

gave 


Great pains 
taken by him 
to guard Cali. 
gula againſt 
an imprudent 
and unbecome 
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gave way to violent burſts of laughter at the groſs 
conceits and vulgar jokes of a ſtage-buffoon; or 
condeſcended-to accompany the fingers or perform- 
ers on muſical inſtruments; Macro, on theſe occa- 
fions, if he happened to be ſeated near him, never 
omitted his endeavours to diſcourage him by a wink 
expreſſive of his meaning, touching him with his el- 

ow, or by ſome other private intimation ; and he 
ventured farther than any other man would have 
_ by expoſtulating with him to the following 
effect: 

Believe me, Sir, that by abandoning yourſelf to 
the pleaſures of the ſenſes, like people of an infe- 
rior rank, you mult neceſſarily diſgrace your exalted 
charatter. 
rafter, to render yourſelf as much diſtinguiſhed from 
the reſt of mankind, by a uniform dignity of conduct, 
as you are yupapor to them by your royal ſtation. 
Can a more glaring inſtance of impropriety be pro- 
duced than thac of the ſovereign of the univerſe di- 
retting his principal attention to, and deriving his 

reateſt ſatisfattion from, ſinging, dancing, the agi- 
ity of tumblers, the inſipid jeſting of buftoons, and 
other amuſements equally frivolous and contempti— 
ble? It is the buſineſs of royalty, at all times, and 
on every occaſion, to maintain the-imperial dignity ; 
to att, as a prince over the people, with the ſoli— 
citude of a {ſhepherd over his flock ; and to be con- 
tinually adding ſome improvement to his character, 
that he may daily approach nearer to the perfection 
of human nature. Permit me, Sir, to add that, when 
when you attend at the circus, the theatre, or other 
places for the exhibition of public ſpectacles, or the 

erformance of exerciles, the entertainments them- 

elves are not what ſhould engroſs your principal at- 
tention, which ſhould be diretted to the labour, in- 

enuity and care, employed by thoſe whoſe occupa- 
tion it is to provide for the public amuſement ; and 
thence you will naturally ſuggeſt to yourſelf argu- 
ments to the following d: Since people employ 
ſuch attention upon matters which do not operate to 
the advantage of mankind, and have no view in their 
undertakings but the amuſement of the public, deem- 
ing — 2 amply recompenſed if their endea- 
vours to pleaſe ſecure the approbation and applauſe 
of the ſpectators; muſt not a prince then promiſe 
himſelf infinitely greater atiefaGion in the due admi- 
niſtration of government, which is an office fo much 
more noble and important? Human nature is not 
capable of greater dignity of character than is ſhewn 
in the man who proves himſelf equal to the arduous 
taſk of government: he cauſes the lands to be pro- 

erly cultivated; encourages navigation; and eſta- 
bliſhes a commercial intercourſe between the provin- 
ces, whereby they reciprocally ſupply each other 
with all the neceſſaries and conveniencies of life. 
To interrupt this happy and advantageous commu- 
nication, it muſt be allowed that envy and jealouſy 
have diſperſed their malignancy among ſome particu- 
lar perſons, and even throughout a few towns ; but 
ſo far from the whole univerſe having received the 
poiſon, the majority thereof is wholly free from the 


It is a duty my owe to your own cha- | 


, 
N 
5 


N 
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infetion. But ſince the advancement of your illuſ. 
trious family to the royal dignity, the evil in queſtion 
has decreaſed in a ſurpriſing degree ; and thole mon. 
ſters of iniquity who folio dared to interrupt the 
harmony of cities and towns, are now compelled to 
ſeak their ſecurity, like ſavage beaſts, in caverns 
and other ſecret places; and we now enjoy an advan. 
tageous and happy intercourſe with all quarters of 
the globe, over which you are inveſted with the ſu. 
preme earthly authority. We may compare the uni. 
verſe to a mighty ſhip, and ſay that Providence has 
committed the rudder to your charge, and conf. 
gyeney rendered you anſwerable for the ſafety of 
the veſſel, and the good of mankind. Permit me, 
therefore, to obſerve that it is your indiſpenſable 
duty to maintain an unremitting ſolicitude iu the dif. 


| charge of the important commiſſion with which you 


are inveſted; and that the proſperity and happineſs 
of the people ſubjett to your dominion are the great 
objects to which you are bound to direct your prin- 
cipal attention, and the ſources whence you mult de- 
rive thoſe comforts which contribute to form the moſt 
perfect happineſs that the nature of a ſublunary tate 
will admit. Conſiderable advantages both to the 
public and individuals may reſult from a mutual in- 
terchange of friendly offices among perſons in the 
inferior ſtations of life: but the bleſſings of peace, 
eaſe, freedom, and happineſs of a people, muſt alone 
depend on the bounty, diſcretion, ſagacity, juſtice 
and paternal care of the prince. The ſovereign who 
would reign with honour to himſelf and advantage to 
his ſubjects muſt poſſeſs a capacious ſoul, and his 
bounties muſt be confined within no limits but thoſe 
preſcribed by prudence, which will ſuggeſt the ne- 
ceſſity of keeping a conſtant reſerve ſufficient for 
obviating the exigencies incidental to government.” 

Thus, with a view to effect a reformation in his 
conduct, did Macro give this moſt ſalutary advice to 
Caligula, who,anſtead of receiving any benef:t from 
what was intended as a remedy, converted the good 
and friendly counſel of Macro into the moſt deadly 
poiſon, and degenerated into a ſtill greater exceſs of 
iniquity. The fincerity and freedom with which 
Macro behaved procured him the contempt of the 
emperor, who, at length, effected his utter deſtrue- 
tion. Caligula conceived a moſt inveterate and im- 
r againſt Macro; and when he obſerved 

im approaching towards him, he uſually ſpoke of 
him, to thoſe attending his perſon, in terms to the 


following purpoſl: : 


* Behold, my good friends, the empe- 
ror's governor approaches ; but I thank 
Heaven that the period of my wardſhip 
is expired. This man preſumes to regu- 
late my condutt ; but pappily for me, the 
ſtate of infancy is paſſed; yet he inſolently expects 
that I ſhould obſerve an implicit obedience to his 
directions, pretending that no man poſſeſſes a more 
2 knowledge of the world. This pedagogue 

as the inſolence to obtrude inſtructions upon an em- 
eror, as to the manner in which he ſhould condutt 
mſelf towards his people; and even upon an em- 


| peror 
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eror who is indiſputably more converſant than him- 
ſelf in the ſcience of politics. Since the man is ſo 
extravagantly vain as to ſuppoſe himſelf qualified to 
inſtruct me in the dutics of my royal ſtation, it would 
afford me no inconſiderable ſatisfaction to learn 
which are the particular branches in the art of go- 
vernment wherein ke excels, and I am myſelf de- 
ficient. From my tendereſt infancy I have been 
trained up to a knowledge of the myſteries of go- 
vernment and ſtate affairs; and my inſtructors have 
been numerous and reſpettable; for inſtance, my 
father, brothers, uncles, couſins, grandfathers, and 
great grandfathers; and ſurely I derive ſomething 
from a long and uninterrupted ſucceſſion of ſo many 


great princes, in a direct line, both on the fide of 


my father and likewiſe on that of my mother; and I 
might preſume on the ſeeds of the royal virtues which 
are naturally implanted in thoſe who are born to guide 
the reins of government. It will be allowed that 
children frequently reſemble their parents in the 
ſeatures of the face, motions, attitudes, deportment, 
geſture, inclinations, humours, habits, manners, and 
in many other reſpetts; nor can it be denied that the 
virtues of royalty, and the qualifications neceſlary 
ſor public adminiſtration, are infuſed into the very 
blood of thole who are deſtined to the command of 
a people. Shall this contemptible dotard, then, 
reſume to become my inſtructor in the art of which, 
— his obſcure birth and inferior ſtation in life, he 
mult of neceſſity be intirely ignorant, and in the 
myſteries of which I derived an intuitive knowledge 
even with my firſt breath, being deſcended from a 
long line of illuſtrious anceſtors, and qualified by 
nature for command and empire ?” | 
Caligula de- The enmity of Caligula continued daily 
1 to increaſe, and it arrived, at length, to 
en ae? ſo high a degree, that he formed the bar- 
barous determination of ſacrificing the life of Macro 
to his revenge. He now employed himſelf in ſug- 
geſting the means of executing his horrid deſign, re- 
ſolving to exhibit an accuſation againſt Macro, but 
wholly regardleſs as to its being founded in fatt. 
While he was revolving this ſubject in his mind, he 
conceived that an expreſſion uſed by Macro afforded 
him a favourable opportunity of advancing a crimi- 
nal charge againſt him, which would bear a plauſible 
appearance and effectually anſwer his purpoſe. The 
following are the words on which Caligula determined 
to found his accuſation againſt Macro: Caligula is 
an emperor of my own making; and the obligations 
he owes to me are far greater than what he owes even 
to his father. Thrice did Tiberius reſolve to put him 
to death, but as often did I exert my influence, 
whereby the violence of the emperor's rage was 
averted, and the life of the youth preſerved. After 
the deceaſe of Tiberius I ſurrendered to Caligula the 
Pretorian bands, over whom I held the command, 
exhorting them to obſerve a rigid obedience to 

im, and admoniſhing them that the empire could 
not be preſerved entire and in perfect ſecurity, un- 
les the ſovereign authority was inveſted in one 
perſon.” 


No. 30. 


| 
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Many perſons bore teſtimony that Ma- yz. n M. 
cro had, in their preſence, ſpoken pre- co to death, 
with his wife, 


ciſely to the above purpoſe; but theſe 

2 . and all their 
people were intirely ignorant of the treach- gonettice. 
cry, diſſimulation, aud conſummate art of | 
Caligula. In ſhort, a few days only having elapſed, 
Caligula cauſed the death of the unhappy Macro and 
his wife. This ingratitude and barbarity was the re- 
ward which Macro obtained for preſerving the life of 
Caligula, advancing him to the throne, and render- 
ing him many other eſlential ſervices. It is related 
that Macro was compelled to put an end to his own 
life; and that his wife was ſubjected to the fame ex- 
tremity, notwithſtanding the intunacy of her criminal 
intercourſe with Caligula. But there is no poſſibility 
of accounting for the diſguſt and loathing which ſuc- 
cecd an inconſtant and ill- placed love. Caligula car- 
ried his cruelty to ſuch an exceſs, as to caule all the 
domeltics of Macro to be put to death. 


CHAP. V. 


CALIGULA offended with his Father-in-law, MAR- 
CUS SYLANUS, for offering him prudent and 
friendly Advice ; and cauſes him to be put to Death. 
This Murder followed by ſeveral others. 


12 perfidious and cruel Caligula hav- 
ing effected the murder of Tiberius, 
who was the only perſon that he appre- 
hended might become a competitor for 
the imperial dignity, and ſubjected Macro and his 
whole family to a fimitar fate, in requital for havin 
repeatedly preſerved his life, and, at length, —— 
to him the ſucceſſion of the throne; he now medita- 
ted a third exploit, the accompliſhment of which he 
conceived would require the utmoſt {kill and addreſs. 
Marcus Sylanus, the father-in-law of 
Caligula, was a man of great bravery, 
generous ſentiments, and noble extraction. 
His daughter died at an carly period of 
life; but he {till continued to obſerve an 
equal, if not a ſuperior, degree of reſpett 
and affection towards Caligula, not doubt- 
ing but he ſhould experience a due return of kind- 
neſs and eſteem; for he was entirely ignorant and 
unſuſpicious of the real diſpoſition of his iniquitous 
ſon-in-law. Sylanus, being naturally of a frank and 
open temper, frequently addreſſed Caligula on the 
ſubjects of morality and politics, recommending to 
him a juſt and equitable adminiſtration of govern- 
ment, and an irreproachable conduct in private life, 
as the only effettual means of realizing thoſe hopes 
the people had formed of enjoying a ſtate of perfect 
happineſs under the dominion of a prince who had 
already afforded the moſt flattering ſpecimen of the 
admirable qualifications which he poſſeſſed for the 
roper exerciſe of the functions of royalty. To this 
reedom of diſcourle Sylanus was in ſome degree in- 
titled, in conſequence of his rank in life and his near 
> 41 MM relationſhip 
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relationſhip to the emperor : and being ſtill deeply 
ſenſible of a tender afflition conſequent on the un- 

appy circumſtance of his daughter's death, he 1ma- 
gined that his friendly expoſtulations could not be in- 


terpreted into the cauſe of offence, ſince it was 


ſcarcely poſſible that, in ſo ſhort a time, the ſenſe of 
affinity could be obliterated from the mind of Cali- 


ula. ; 
— 4 in- Caligula, however, flattered himſelf in 
ratitude and the vain opinion that his wiſdom, mode ra- 
Piend vhm tion, valour, juſtice and other qualifica- 
2 tions, rendered his character ſo diſtin- 
tn. 


guiſhed, that it was incapable of greater 
perfection; and it was an office of great danger to 
offer him good and friendly counſel, which he under- 
ſtood as reproach and inſult, ſince it implied the pol- 
fibility of his amendment; and hence he deemed his 
moſt firm and faithful friends to be his moſt inveterate 
enemies. He conceived a moſt violent averſion to 
8 as being a kind of check to the indulgence 
of his extravagant and unruly paſſions. His enmity 
increaſed to ſuch an outrageous degree, that he re- 
nounced all regard to the memory of his deceaſed 
wife, and determined on the unnatural and barbarous 
ſcheme of ſacrificing the life of Sylanus, who had 
inconteſtably proved himſelf a ol tenderly affec- 
tionate and indulgent father-in-law, and a fincere 


and diſintereſted friend. 


The death of Sylanus was followed by 


He murders 


teveral other that of many of the moſt conſiderable per- 
eminent per- ſons of the empire: and when the news of 


ſons. 

| theſe murders was propagated among the 
public, they conſidered them with aſtoniſhment, de- 
teſtation, and horror; but they ſuppreſſed a public 
declaration of their ſentiments, leſt they ſhould in- 
cur the reſentment of the cruel tyrant. Many peo- 
ple, however, being of unſteady tempers, and liable 
to impoſition, could not entertain an idea that a 

rince who had ſhewn h remarkable inſtances of 

umanity, moderation, generoſity, and candour, 
could, by a momentary tranſition, become a moſt 
bloody and mercileſs tyrant ; and hence they endea- 
voured to juſtify the iniquitous condutt of which-he 
had been guilty, by arguments to the following 


effect. 
No cenſure can juſtly fall upon Cali- 


de + 
—— or for his behaviour in regard to youn 
nuate Caligu- Tiberius, ſince the nature of things wi 
la's crimes. 


not admit of the ſuppoſition that a divided 
ſovereignty can be conſiſtent wich the ſafety of a 
ſtate ; and therefore the removal of the youth was a 
preventive meaſure indiſpenſably neceſſary; eſpe- 
cially if it be conſidered that, had Tiberius pofſeſſed 
the power, he would unqueſtionably have taken awa 

the life of the emperor ; and that, with the increaſe 
of time, that power he would have naturally acquired. 
Caligula is by no means deſerving to be reprobated as 
a cruel murderer, but, on the contrary, 1s to be con- 
fidered as the inſtrument of Divine Providence, by 
whoſe decree he put an end to the life of Tiberius, 
in order to ſecure the ſafety and iy 2-0 of man- 
kind. Had he been permitted to ſurvive, is there 


— 
not m_ reaſon to apprehend that he would haye 
roved the cauſe of involving the empire in all the 
orrors of foreign and domeſtic hoſtilities? For the 
contentions of parties and fattions would have per. 
pertually ſubſiſted between thoſe eſpouling the re. 
ſpective intereſts of the two princes. It will not be 
diſputed that peace 1s the greateſt bleſſing a people 
can enjoy; nor that public tranquillity muſt depend 
on a regular and equitable adminiſtration of govern. 
ment. Where the ſovereignty is divided, compe. 
tition and the moſt violent and dangerous contentiong 
are ever to be apprehended : to avoid thele evils, 
therefore, it becomes neceſſary to ſecure to one 
prince the power of exerciſing he regal authority,” 
Reſpetting the murder of Macro, the Th ne 
ſame perſons alſo thus argued in extenua- of Macro gal. 
tion of the accuſation adduced againſt the le: 
emperor : “ Macro proved himſelf a man of an im. 
perious and preſuming diſpoſition; he became wholly 
regardleſs of the Delphic oracle, which command; 
every man to #n:w himſelf ; from which admirable lef. 
lon we _ to underſtand that we cannot be unhappy 
while we ſtrictly conform to it, nor fail to be miſera- 
ble when we hold it in contempt. Can it be ſaid that 
to interfere in the province of ſovereignty is conſiſt- 
ent with the duty of a ſubject; or that he is excule. 
able for obtruding upon a prince inſtructions for the 
diſcharge of the functions of his high office? The 
province of the ſovereign is to command, and it is 
the duty of the ſubjett to obſerve implicit obedi- 
dience.” 

Thus did Srople, either through igno- and alſo tha 
rance, or a deſire of offering the incenſe of Sylanu. 
of flaitery to the emperor, miſrepreſent the motives 
which prompted the honeſt admonitions of the unfor— 
tunate Macro: and alſo ſuggeſted the following ex- 
po reſpetting the cruelty of Caligula towards Sy- 
anus. 

I be conduct of Sylanus was extremely abſurd in 
aſſuming over a ſon-in-law an authority ſimilar to 
that which men have a right to exerciſe over their 
immediate deſcendents. It is uſual among private 
citizens to relinquiſh the paternal authority when 
their children are engaged in offices of truſt, or meet 
with honourable preferment. Sylanus could have no 
claim to the honour of being father-in-law to the 
emperor ; tor the afhnity ceaſed with the death of his 
daughter; but he, notwithſtanding, had the pre- 
ſumption to expoſtulate with Caligula on affairs of 
adminiſtration, wherein he could not juſtly pretend 
to have even the leaſt concern. Itis beyond contra- 
diction that marriage connects families in a ſtate of 
alliance: but it is _ certain that the alliance 1s 
temporary ; for the diflolution of all relationſhip 


neceſſarily takes place upon the deceaſe of either of 


the contracting parties.“ 

In the above manner did people endeavour to 
reſcue Caligula from the imputation of criminal ac- 
tions. They were ſo prepoſſeſſed im favour of the 
ſuppoſed extraordinary generoſity, moderation, jul- 
tice, tenderneſs of diſpoſition, and other perfettions 
in the character of this prince, that they could not 

Conceive 
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-onceive him capable of a conduct that could merit | 


cenſure; nor that it was poſſible, after having moſt 


oriouſly diſtinguiſhed himſelf beyond the example | 


* former ſovereigns, he could degenerate, by ſo 
ſulden a change, to the oppoſite extreme of wicked- 


nels. 


— 


CHAT. 
CALIGUL A's Vanity in aſſuming the Appearance of 


veral Demi-Gods, and claiming the public Honours 
and Veneration uſually paid to them. 


Caligulayhav- HE cruel murders of Tiberius, Ma- 
—_— cro, and Sylanus, were conſidered 
«al worthy by Caligula as ſo many victories over the 


molt formidable enemies he had in the 
empire. The death of Tiberius relieved 
him from all apprehenſion of his right tothe 
ſovereignty being conteſted; he was caly 
reſpecting the — ſince Macro, who 
had poſſeſſed a great influence over them, was now ef- 
ſettually removed; and he judged himſelf perfectly 
ſecure with reſpett to the ſenate, in conſequence of 
the death of Sylanus, who commanded a great intereſt 
in, and had been eſteemed one of the moſt glorious 
ornaments of, that illuſtrious aſſembly. Having then 
effetted the deſtruction of every perſon whom he ap- 
rehended might prove an obſtacle to the unlimited 
indulgence of his extravagant humours, he conceiv- 
ed the vain deſign of aſſuming the character of a 
demi-god, and exacting the honours and obedience 
obſerved towards the deities : and to reconcile him- 
ſelf to this ridiculous ſcheme, he argued in the fol- 
lowing manner : ** Since thoſe who have the com- 
mand of the beaſts in the fields, as goat-herds, ſhep- 
herds, herdſmen and people of other denominations, 
are neither goats, ſheep nor oxen, but are of a very 
different ſpecies, being creatures endowed with ra- 
tonal faculties, and infinitely ſuperior, in every 
reſpet, to the animals under their direction; on the 
ſame principles it may be preſumed that the ſove- 
reign of the univerſe has an equitable claim to an 
exaltation beyond the ſcale of human nature, and to 
exact the veneration of a deity.” : 
He affect to Having determined upon this abſurd 
de deemeda and vain deſign, his diſtempered imagina- 
&emi-zod. tion repreſented the employment which 
he was preparing to undertake as being worthy the 
imperial character; and he proceeded by degrees to 
the gratification of his ambitious views. His firſt 
Imaginary exaltation was in afl — the character of 
a demi-god; ſuch as Hercules, Bacchus, Caſtor 
-> vamny mphiarius, Amphilochus, Trophonius, an 
others, 
theſe deities into ſubjetts of ridicule, but ſtill claimed 
a right to the enſigns and privileges — to 
them, with the view of adyancing the honour of his 
own character. 


and eminent 
men, becomes 
eiceſſive ly 
vain, and ar- 
rogat*s divine 
honours. 


He turned the oracles and ceremonies of 


| 
| 
| 


4 


1 


It was the cuſtom of this man, like a 


. 4 His frequent 
theatrical performer, to be continually change of ba- 
changing habits, intending thereby toren- — 


der his appearance exactly conformable 
to that of te parties whom he was defirous to perſo- 
nate. At one time he would ftrive at an imitation 
of Hercules, being habited in the ſkin of a lion, and 
carrying a club in his hand; ſometimes he would al- 
ſume the appearance of Caſtor or Pollux wearing a 
cap upon . head ſimilar to thoſe uſed by the illuſ- 
trious brothers; and to perſonate Bacchus he would 
wear the ſkin of a fawn, and provide himſelf with a 
thyrſus, wreathed with ivy. Caligula, in ſhort, ma- 
terially differed from the unaginary deities; for they 
have ever been perfectly ſatisfied with their reſpec- 
tive enſigns and privileges, and equally free from 
envy towards each other: but the emperor was am- 
bitious of engroſſing to himſelf all the reſpett and 
vencration uſually paid to the ideal divinities, whoſe 
characters he was ſo highly ambitious to emulate. 
The circumſtance that attratted the moſt particular 
notice and admiration of the public was, not that 
Caligula, like Geryon, had three bodies, but that 
he poſſeſſed the wonderful power of aſſuming ſuch 
an extenſive variety of characters as to become the 
rival of Proteus, whom Homer repreſents as tranſ- 
forming himſelf into the elements, rivers, plants, 
different ſpecies of animals, and a diverſity of other 
appearances. 

What value didſt thou, Caius, imagine 
would be added to your charatter by a 
vain reſemblance of the figures of the 
demi-gods, when you wholly negletted 
an imitation of their virtues, which would 
have been an employment whence you 
might have derived immortal honour? 
Hercules engaged in his laborious and 
hazardous undertakings from the noble 
motive of delivering the univerſe, both by fea and 
land, from the monſters that infeſted it, to the great 
interruption of the happineſs and ſecurity of man- 
kind. Vines were planted and cultivated by Bac- 
chus, who extratted from their fruit a beverage: 
highly grateful to the palate, and poſſeſſing the qua- 
lity of improving the corporeal ſtrength and the na- 
tural vigour of the mind: beſides adding to our bo- 
dily power, the juice of the grape has the virtue of 

iving us greater atlivity and contributing towards 
he increale and preſervation of health: it charms 
our cares to ſleep, renders us inſenſible to afflictions, 
and inſpires us with the hope of a more auſpicious 
fortune; a chearful draught relieves us from the lan- 

uor and fatigue of long- continued labour. The ſa- 
utary effects of wine are not experienced alone by 
oplein a civilized ſtate, but even by the moſt bar- 
arous nations. Feaſts, entertainments, muſick, 
dancing, and merry meetings, would no longer be 
attractive, if the ſpirits of: the company were not to 
be occaſionally exhilarated by the generous juice 
expreſſed from the fruit of the vine. But it is un- 
neceſſary any longer to dwell on the virtues of wins, 
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which can never prove injurious while it is made uſe 
of with moderation, 
3 Caſtor and Pollux are repreſented as 
Pollen. being the twin ſons of Jupiter; one of 
thein is ſaid to have been immortal, but 
that he ſhared with his brother the privilege of not 
being ſubject to the common lot of humanity, be- 
cauſe his fraternal aftettion was ſo great that he 
could not ſupport the idea of being leſt eternally to 
deplore the irreparable loſs he ſhould ſuſtain in the 
death of his tenderly-beloved brother. The noble 
behaviour of this man is unparalleled; for what 
1 ſervice can be imagined than that of one 
rother reſigning, in favour of the other, a part of 
his privilege of enjoying an eternal exiſtence, and 
rendering himſelf, in a proportionate degree, ſub— 
jett to the power of dench ? The contemporaries of 
theſe heroic brothers paid them great deference and 
veneration; nor has their juſtly- acquired renown yet 
ſuffered the leaſt diminution. By the great benelits 
which they conferred upon mankind, and their ex- 
emplary virtues, theſe worthies acquired to them- 
2 the honour of being — as demi— 
1 
But have you, Caligula, purſued a conduct that 
you could reaſonably expect would entitle you to 
divine honours? Let us firſt ſpeak of Caſtor and 
Pollux. Can an inſtance be produced of a greater 
diſhimilarity of character than what will appear upon 
rawing a comparilon between —,. and thoſe 
illuſtrious brothers? So far from being inſpired with 
a noble emulation of their unbounded Fiexdthip, 
and heroic generoſity, vou have cruelly bathed 
your hands in the blood of an innocent youth, whom 
it was your duty to treat with the utmoſt tenderneſs 
of a brother; for, excluſive of his alliance to you 
by the ties of blood, he had a juſt and indiſputable 
claim to a co-partnerſhip in the imperial dignity. 
With a view to ſecure irſelf in the quiet polleſ- 
ſion of the throne, you condemned the filters of 
Tiberius to perpetual bamiſhment. | 
3 In what reſpett is it that you have att- 
ed in conformity to the example of Bac- 
chus? Of what diſcoveries are you the author, 
whereby the world derives any kind of advantage? 
Have you, in any one inſtance, contributed towards 
the peace or happineſs of mankind? It muſt, in- 
gdeed, be allowe 


eaſes, convert joy into affliction, and render life 
anſupportable. To gratify your inſatiable avarice, 
your coffers are daily repleniſhed with immenſe 
treaſures from the four quarters of the globe: but, 
inſtead of paying grateful acknowledgments for the 
readineſs and punttuality with which the people 
combine to raiſe ſo conhderable a revenue as you 


enjoy, you continually pes them by exatting 


the —_— of heavy and unprecedented taxes. 
In { 

tion has diſtinguiſhed you as an objett of public 
abhorrence; and your tyrannical and oppreſſive 


2 


that you are not deſtitute of in- 
vention; but your inventions, like epidemical diſ- 


ort, the unrelenting cruelty of your diſpoſi- 


| 
N 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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meaſures in the magiſterial capacity, have rendered 
your government wholly intolerable. Theſe fats 
are incontrovertible; therefore you, in no fin le 
inſtance, bear the leaſt reſemblance to Bacchus a 

Hercules engaged and perſevered in 
ſuch heroic and laborious undertakings 
as appeared too great for human power to accom. 
pliſh; and in theſe he proved indefatigable and ſuc. 
ceſsful. His glorious attions proceeded from the 
public ſpirited defire of enatting ſuch laws as ſhould 
operate to the 3 advantage of mankind; of 
cauſing a plenty both at ſea and land, and eſtabliſh. 
ing peace and promoting commerce throughout the 
world. This is a conciſe account of the real cha. 
racter of Hercules. So far from imitating the vir. 
tues of this hero, Caligula is of an inactive, dull 
and heavy diſpoſition, and ſo falſely grounded are 
his pretenſions to bravery, that in the whole human 
race there cannot be found a more timorous crea- 
ture; this man ſeems to delight in baniſhing good or- 
der and happineſs from ſociety, and introducing in 
their place tumults, ſeditions, and every ſpecies of 
milery that can interrupt the felicity of mankind, 
There cannot be imagined a greater diſparity than 
appears on a compariſon of theſe two charatters: 
and yet Caligula has the eftrontery to declare him. 
ſelf the rival of Hercules, and to claim public vene- 
ration as being a demi-god. 

Could you imagine, Caligula, that the 
horrid barbarities of which you have been 
guilty, and the unexampled tyranny and 
oppreſſion of your reign, were merits on 
which you might preſume to be conſti— 
tuted a divinity? Were you deſirous of immortality 
that you might everlaſtingly ſubject mankind to the 
grievous afflictions in which you had already in- 
volved them? Is there not every reaſon to believe 
that if thou wert exalted into a deity, the enormity of 
thy wickedneſs would degrade thee into thy original 
lubjection to the power of death? For if great vir- 
tues can transform a man into a deity, it neceſſarily 
follows that atrocious crimes can degrade a god to a 
ſtate of mortality. No longer, then, indulge the 
ridiculous vanity of comparing yourlelf to thoſe 1!- 
luſtrious herocs Caſtor and Pollux, who are fo deler- 
vedly cel-brated for their fraternal friendſhip; fince 
you have treacherouſly taken away the life of an in- 
nocent prince, whom you were bound to cheriſh and 
protect with the utmoſt care and tenderneſs of bro- 
therly affection; nor expect to receive the honours 
that are paid to Bacchus and Hercules, whoſe extra- 
ordinary merits raiſed them into objetts of public 
veneration; ſince you are wholly deſtitute of every 
principle of virtue and honour, and purlue a ſyſtem 
of conduct diametrically oppoſite to that which 
would effettually ſecure you from the ſevere re. 
proaches and execrations which are always levelled 
againſt thoſe who are ſo ſhockingly abandoned to 
the moſt abominable wickednels. 
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The extravagand Vanity of CALIGULA ſtill continues 
to = and being ambitious of the Diſtinddion 
of a Deity of the ſuperior Order, he perfonates 
7 ERCURY. APOLLO, and MARS. 


gerceſſive HE vanity and preſumption of Cali- 
Ro T gula increaſed, at length, to ſuch an 
plump” jmmoderate degree, that he could no 
longer be contented in the idea of being conſidered 
23 a demi-god, but became ambitious of exatting 
the honours paid to the deities of the ſuperior or- 
der, as — Apollo, and Mars. He firſt de- 
termined to perſonate Mercury; and clothed himſelf 
in a mantle, reſembling the garment of that deity, 
carried a white rod in his hand, and wore buſkins 
with wings athxed to them. He now diveſted him- 
{elf of the ornaments and enfigns of Mercury, and 
afumed the appearance of Apollo, _—_— a radi- 
ant crown repreſenting the beams of the ſun upon 
his head ; and to convey an intimation that he would 
be {low to puniſh offences and ready to execute be- 
nevolent ofhces, he carried a bow and arrow in his 
|:{t. and the graces in his right hand. 

After this, he cauſed holy ſongs to be ſung, and 
dances to be exhibited in honour of the new deity, 
though but a ſhort time had elapſed fince he had 
been contented with being diſtinguiſhed by the 
names of Liber, Euius, — Lycæus. In order to 
counterfeit Mars, he provided himſelf with a coſtly 
head. piece, ſword and buckler, and marched wit 
prieſts and bravoes attending him on each ſide, 
ready to obey his inhuman commands; for he ridi- 
culouſly imagined that by ſpreading deſtruction, and 
an indiſcriminate ſpilling of blood, Js ſhould gain a 
more near reſemblance to the god of war. This 
ſpettacle ſtruck the ſpettators with the utmoſt aſto- 
niſhment and horror; they were unable, calmly and 
unmoved, to behold an audacious impoſtor arro- 
gating to himſelf the honour of the deitics, to whole 
virtues he was an abſolute ſtranger, and to whom 
he bore not the leaſt ſimilarity in any reſpett but in a 
ridiculous imitation of their habits, which convey 
no other meaning than that the gods are bountiful to 
thole who bear towards them an unaffetted love and 
veneration. | 


He perſonates 
Mercui y, 


The moral implied by the winged bul- 
kins of Mercury is only that, being the 
; embaſſador or meſſenger of the gods, ac- 
cording to the import of the Greek word, and the 
beaxer of happy intelligence (for we cannot ſuppoſe 
that either gods or good and wiſe men would wil- 
ingly be the propagators of unfortunate events), 
rapidity of motion is neceſſary in the conveyance 
ok: intelligence requiring diſpatch. The wand, or 
white — of Mercury, is to be underſtood as the 
enlign of one who is commiſſioned to make a 
league or reſtore peace; for it is the office of the 
crald, by agreement or truce, to ſtop the progreſs 
of hoſkilities ; and but for this mediation there 
No. 31, | 
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would be no end to the horrors and devaſtations of 
war. | | 

What motive could induce Caligula to affix wings 
to his buſkins? Did he thereby expect to diſperſe 
throughout the empire an idea of the abominable 
wickedneſs of his life, and the execrable prolli- 
gacy of his manners? Inſtead of publiſhing his 
crimes to the world, he ſhould have followed the 
dictates of prudence, in burying the recollettion of 
them in perpetual oblivion. What reaſon had he 
for adopting the enſign of a ſpeedy paſſage, ſince, 
without changing — he might be conſi- 
dered as the inexhauſtible ſource from which the 
ſtreams of miſery were inceſſantly to flow, till they 
had overwhelmed the whole univerſe? Is not his 
bearing a white rod à moſt palpable evidence of ab- 
ſurdity. ſince his words ins — have ſo invaria- 
bly militated againſt every idea of good order, tran- 
quillity, and happineſs? In all his concerns both 
with the Greeks and barbarians, whether in private 
families, towns, or cities, he has conſtantly proved 
himſelf the promoter of diſagreements, inſurrec- 
tions, and civil hoſtilities. It will, then, become 
this fictitious deity to relinquiſh the appellations, 
and diveſt himſelf of the honourable enſigns, which 
are, in every reſpett, ſo highly inconſiſtent with his 
character. 

Caligula bears not a nearer reſem- 
blance to Apollo than to Mercury. He 
wears, indeed, a radiant crown upon his head, and 
this ornament exhibits a very ingenious repreſenta- 
tion of the beams of the fun: but we are ſenſible 
that the ſun and light are not favourable witneſſes to 
the perpetration of the moſt horrible iniquities. 
Virtuous attions cannot- have too many ſpettators, 
and will bear the light of the ſun in the fulneſs of his 
meridian luſtre; but let thoſe who are guilty of im- 
pious deeds, which are the works of night and 
darkneſs, ſeek to congeal themſelves in the regions 
of perpetual obſcurity. To afford a nearer emblem 
of his real diſpoſition, Caligula ſhould carry the 
bow and arrows in his right, and the graces in his 
left hand; or, indeed, it would be more proper if 
he were to calt the latter entirely from him; for it 
has been his conſtant prattice to effect the deſtruc- 
tion of men, women, children, families, and even 
whole cities; and that he has no kind of pretenſion 
to the credit of benevolence, bounty, and tender- 
nels, which are intimated by the figures of the 
graces, 1s notoriouſly evident from the intolerable 
— — of which he has been guilty for the gra- 
tilication of his inſatiable avarice. As to the article 
of phyſic, the counterfeit bears no greater reſem- 
blance to the real Apollo than in other reſpects. So 
far from being the author of ſalutary medicines, or 
porn a benevolent defire of affording afliſtance 
to mankind, by preventing or removing bodily af« 
flictions, he infetts thoſe in perfect health, makes 
cripples of men whoſe limbs are ſound, and, by 
treacherouſly poiſoning, and other means, barba- 
rouſly deſtroys people, without regard to ſex, age, 
or rank in life. His rage has been molt particularly 
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direfted againſt the people of wealth and diſtinc- 
tion in Italy; and had not Divine Juſtice put a 
check upon his iniquitous proceedings, a virtuous 
and rich inhabitant of that country would ſcarcely 
have been ſuffered to ſurvive; for his avarice and 
cruelty were equally without bounds, and a greater 

rofuſion of gold and filver had been amaſſed in 

taly than in all the other parts of the globe toge- 
ther. Apollo was not only celebrated for his ſkill 
and knowledge in phyfic, but alſo for the predic- 
tions which he delivered for the benefit of man- 
kind. When people were embarraſſed in difficult 
and intricate caſes, by his oracles he always admo- 
niſhed them againſt miſtaking evil for good, and 
thereby enabled them to avoid the dangers with 
which they were threatened. So infallible was his 
knowledge of future events, that his predittions 
were received in the full confidence that, in due 
time, they would be verified in the moſt minute 
particulars. But the predittions of Caligula de- 
nounce confiſcations, baniſhment, and diſgrace a. 
gainſt perſons of the moſt diſtinguiſhed rank and 
merit. The characters of the real and the fictitious 
Apollo agree not in a fingle inſtance. Is it, then, 
not ſhameful that ſongs of triumph and joy, to the 
honour of Caligula, ſhould be ſung to the very 


notes adapted to thoſe in honour of Apollo? It is 


deemed a crime to counterfeit the image of a prince 
in order to give the appearance of reality to ſpuri- 
ous coin; but to 1 a falſe worſhip, 1s infinitely 
more unpardonable. | 

11 But no part of Caligula's conduct ex- 
cites greater wonder than his extrava- 
gant vanity, in pretending to the ſtrength and cou- 
rage of Mars; for both his mind a bas are ef- 
feminate and debilitated; but he makes no ſcruple 
of impoſing the moiſt groſs deceptions upon the 
multitude; ; which purpoſe he transforms himſelf 
into a variety of appearances; and, therefore, he 
may be aptly compared ' a theatrical performer. 
There cannot exiſt a greater contrariety than will 
be found on drawing compariſon between Caligula 
and the god of war. I mean not the fabulous Mars, 
but that which ſignifies a promptitude for exertion 
of bravery and power in favour of the innocent and 
opprefled, according to the meaning of the Greek 
word, Aens from agny:v, to help, or aſſiſt. Two 
names are given to the fabulous Mars; he receives 
one of them as being the friend and promoter of 
peace, as far as it operates to the advantage of ihe 
public; and the other as being equally ſanguine for 
the 
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The FEWS, by refuſing to venerate the Emperor as a 
Divinity, grectly exaſperate him againſt them. 


BELIEVE it will be admitted that 
what has been already ſaid will be 
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roſecution of war, wherein blood, confuſion, 
and horror, muſt neceſlarily prevail. 


— 


— — 


deemed ſufficient to prove that Caligula 7 
had no reaſonable claim to be enrolled un 
either among the demi-gods, or the dei- | 
ties of a ſuperior order. He exceeded every pre. 
ceding prince in the abuſe of power; he gave full 
indulgence to the moſt lewd and profligate defires: 
his obſtinacy was invincible, and his ambition de. 
ſerved the name of madneſs. 

The Jews, who had before enjoyed the 
moſt perfett felicity, ſeverely experienced 
the effects of Caligula's unexampled wick- 
edneſs. Being a people educated by pa- 
rents and preceptors to a rigid adherence 
to the dottrines of the holy ſcriptures, a due obſer. 
vance of the law of nature, a belief in the exiſtence 
of but one God, the Father, Creator and Preſerver 
of the whole world, the emperor imagined that the 
principles they ſo unanimouſly profeſſed would na- 
turally induce them to oppole his deſigns: but he 
was not in the leaſt apprehenſive of obſtruction from 
any other quarter; for all other people, though ac- 
tually groaning under the terrible weight of his cru- 
el tyranny, ſervilely ſubſcribed to the propriety of 
his condutt, how contrary ſoever to their genuine 
ſentiments, and made him the ſubjett of their molt 
extravagant panegyrics, thereby increaſing his im. 
moderate vanity and preſumption. 

In compliance with the humour of the 
deteſtable tyrant, many of the Romans . 
combined in offering a moſt degrading 
affront to the liberties of their country, 
by introducing into the empire the modes 
of worſhip practiſed by the barbarous na- 
tions. But 
than violate the religious rites of their country, 
the Jews would chearfully ſurrender their lives, 
cheriſhing the firm belief that they ſhould be tranl- 
lated into the regions of eternity. If one ſtone of 
a building is diſplaced, the remaining part may ap- 
4 to be in a perfectly ſound and alive condition; 

ut the effects of time will gradually be perceived, 
and the whole fabric will — fall into pre- 
mature deſtruttion: ſo every thing is of high im- 
portance which regards the worſhip of the Almigh- 
ty. Caligula was guilty of a moſt horrid blaſphe- 
my, in pretending to exalt a man into an immortal 
god: he would, indeed, have been more excuſable, 
had he endeavoured to change a deity into a mortal 
creature. He made an opening for the introduc- 
tion of every ſpecies of ingratitude and infidelity 


Reaſons why 
the Jews te. 
fuſe to ac. 


knowledge 
his divinity. 


Shame*ul 
compliances 
of the Ro- 
mans ; and 
the emperot's 
impiety. 


towards the Creator of the world, whole bleſſings 


and bounties are continually diſtributed among his 
creatures with unlimited beneficence. 
Such was the cauſe of the mercileſs war 


which was fo fatally purſued againſt the _——_— 
Jewiſh people. Servants cannot be in a 4 merits 
more dangerous or unhappy fituation, ff hn. 


than when they are the objetts of the in- 
veterate hatred of their maſters. The ſubjetts of 
emperors are indiſputably their ſervants. So far 
from continuing in the ſtate of happineſs they had 
enjoyed under the mild government of preceding 

princes, 


Caligula was convinced that, rather 


rinces, the miſerable ſituation of the people was 
eendered intolerable under the oppreſſive dominion 
of the tyrant Caligula. He was an abſolute ſtranger 
io every ſentiment of compaſſhon and humanity, 
ind he abrogated all legiſlative inſtitutions, as being 
vholly ſuperfluous, ſince he was reſolved to have no 
ather guide to his conduct than his own arbitrary 
and capricious will. The Jews were the people 
againſt whom he moſt particularly diretted his ven- 
eance: he reduced them to a ſtate of the moſt vile 
and abjett ſlavery that has ever diſgraced human na- 
ure; and therefore they had ſufficient reaſon to 
reprobate him for having infamouſll y wr my to act 
ac the common father and protector of his ſubjetts, 
and diſgraced the royal ſtation by proving himlelf 
; molt deteſtable monſter of tyranny and wicked- 


neſs. 


— 


CHAP. IX. 


CALIGULA's barbarous Perſecutions afford the A. 
LEXANDRIANS an Opportunity of revenging 
themſelves upon the ENO. Horrid Cruelties exer- 
w upon them. Staiues dedicated to the Honour of 
CALIGULA. 


HE inhabitants of Alexandria hav- 
4 — ing gained intelligence of the impla- 
wd periecute cable enmity of Caligula towards the 
1 Jews, which was 1 evident from 
the oppreſſive meaſures that he conſtantly purſued 
mind them, they entered into a conſpiracy, deter- 
mining to add every pollible aggravation to the 
miſery of thoſe unhappy people, who were already 
ſinking under the weight of intolerable perſecution. 
Our enemies were ſo unanimous, and the injurious 
treatment we received was offered in ſo open and 
daring a manner, that it appeared as if the emperor 
tually gave encouragement to thoſe who were la- 
bouring to effect our deſtruttion. Our habitations 
vere forcibly entered, and men, women, and chil- 
dren, cruelly driven from thoſe hoſpitable retreats, 
and the enemy made booty of all the moſt valuable 
eflects they could find. Our oppreſſors entertained 
not the leaſt dread of being apprehended and ren- 
dered amenable to juſtice, and therefore ſought no 
means for the concealment of their atrocious crimes, 
but continued their depredations in open day; and 
their audacity was ſuch, that they oſtentatiouſly ex- 
poſed to each other the property which they had ſo 
infamouſly obtained, with as much confidence as 
they could have ſhewn it had it deſcended to them 
dy inheritance, been acquired by purchaſe, or any 
other juſtihable means. Many who had formed 
themſelves into companies, and agreed equally to 
divide the ſpoil they ſhould gain, aſſembled in the 
public — for the purpoſe of allotting and re- 
ceiwing their reſpective portions of che booty; and 
the real proprietors of the effects, ſo ſurreptitiouſſy 
acquired, were the melancholy witnefles to this infa- 
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mous buſineſs; and they were groſsly inſulted un- 
der their misfortunes with contemptuous reflettions 
and virulent abuſe, 

It was certainly a terribly unfortunate hefe e 
circumſtance for people of wealth and 'ereily treats 
diſtinction to be ſuddenly expelled their 4; mary . 
habitations, reduced to the utmoſt penu- them being 
ry, turned, like vagrants, into a wide in- confined in a 
hoſpitable world, wholly deſtitute of the 94 pee 
means for procuring the neceſſaries in- ; 
diſpenſably required for the preſervation of exiſt- 
ence: but ſtill a greater aggravation of miſery was 
to enſue. Theſe cruel enemies confined many thou- 
lands of our people, men, women, and children, in 
a ſmall ſpace, hke beaſts in a pound, and as they 
were entirely deſtitute of proviſions, it was expe&- 
ed that they would periſh in a ſhort time, either 
through want of nouriſhment or the corruption of 
the air; which could not fail of being rendered of a 
very impure quality, by paſſing through the lungs of 
ſuch a number of people. The body poſſeſſes a na- 
tural heat, and a conſtant ſucceſſion of freſh air is 
neceſſary for the aſſiſtance of reſpiration; but if 
pure and refreſhing air cannot be inhaled, that 
which is already vitiated operates as fuel added to 
flames, and the conſequence muſt be fatal. 

The miſerable people confined in the 
above-mentioned manner being unable to erciſed on 
exiſt for want of freſh air, ſome of them fuch wa 
retreated to the ſea ſhore, ſome to the 
deſerts, and others to lonely cemetaries: 
they who ventured to remain in any part of the 
city, excepting the {mall ſpace allotted to them, 
were furiouſly aſſaulted with cudgels, tiles, bricks, 
and other weapons, which were diretted againſt 
thoſe parts of the body where it was ſuppoſed wounds 
and bruiſes would be moſt likely to deprive the un- 
happy ſufferers of life; and they who came into the 
city, being unconſcious of the popular fury that 
prevailed, were treated with equal ſeverity. ſtrict 
guard was kept on that narrow quarter of the city 
where the miſerable wretches were confined, and 
ſuch as were detected in attempting to efcape were 
put to death, after ſuffering the moſt excruciating 
tortures that it was poſſible for human cruelty to 
ſuggeſt: and admitting that they had fortitude ſuf- 
hcient to bear their own calamines, it is ſtill reaſon- 
able to ſuppoſe that the hope of reſcuing their fami- 
hes from the miſerable fate of falling facrifices to 
Anger would induce them to attempt effecting an 
eſcape. 

A numerous party of our enemies ſta- my 
tioned . upon the banks of the — 
river, in order to ſeize the Jewiſh mer- — 4 
chants who came to trade at Alexandria. biss“ 
They made fires of: the timbers belonging 
to the veſlels, and caſt the merchants alive into the 
flames, and made ſpoil of all their effects. Other 
Jews ſuffered in a ſtill more cruel manner in the 
middle of the city; where bruſh-wood being pro- 
vided inſtead of billets, the fuel was kindled, and 
the unhappy victims were thrown into the fire: — 
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wood being green, and conſequently moiſt, the 
ſmoke operated more — 5 than the flames, 
whereby the ſufferings of the people were render— 
ed more terrible and laſting. Many of our people 
were drawn through the ſtreets and acroſs the market 
place by means of ropes, and fo implacable was the 
rage of our enemies, that, after putting them to 
death in this manner, with more than ſavage bar- 
barity, they inlulted the dead carcaſes by quartering 
and cutting them to pieces, after which they tram- 

led them under their feet, ſuffering no parts of the 

odies to remain in a ſtate that would intitle them 
to interment. 
The Alexandrians finding that the go- 


The Alexan- 

arians deftroy vernor of the province adopted no mea- 
ſeveral of the ſures for the ſuppreſſion of the popular 
places ofpray. tumult, which he could have effette 
er belonging Without the leaſt difficulty, but that he 
to the Jews, pretended to be wholly ignorant of the 


with all their . a * 
colly memo» Outrageous tranſactions, the) interpreted 


rials. his conduct on this occaſion into an en— 

couragement of their abominable prac- 
tices; and in this confidence they proceeded to the 
exerciſe of more daring crimes. There were great 
numbers of oratories, or places of prayer, ſituated 
in divers parts of the city, and againſt theſe build- 
ings the rage of the enemy was now directed with 
the greateſt violence: they deſtroved many of the 
oratories by fire and other means, and cut down, or 
tore up by the roots, the ſurrounding groves and 
trees. The flames communicated to the adjacent 
habitations; and it will be naturally ſuppoſed that 
conſiderable damage was ſuſtained, it being a matter 
of great difficulty to {top the progreſs of fire where 
inflammable materials abound. The gilt ſtatues, 
with their titles and inſcriptions, the crowns, buck- 
lers, garlands, and other illuſtrious memorials, 
which ſeveral of the Roman emperors had eſta— 
bliſhed in teſtimony of h honour and virtue of the 
Jews, and which wer. eld in high veneration, 
were entirely conſumed in this conflagration. But 
no conſiderations had power to reſtrain the impetu— 
ous fury of theſe people, who, ſo far from enter- 
taining the leaſt apprehenſion of being brought to 
condign puniſhment for their outrageous violences, 
were conſcious that, as Caligula harboured the moſt 
implacable enmity againſt the Jews, they could by 
no means more effectually ingratiate themſelves into 
his favour than by perſecuting them with the moſt 
exceſſive rigour. 

That they might proſecute their barba- 
rous and fanguinary deſigns with the 
greater ſecurity, they deemed it expedi— 
ent to have recourle to every pollible 
ſtratagem of inſinuation and flattery, for 
the purpoſe of gaining an intereſt with 
the emperor; and with this view they 
proceeded in the following manner: the rioters had 
not ventured to attempt the burning or otherwiſe de- 
ſtroyipg a great number of the oratories, on ac— 
count of their being attended by very ſtrong parties 
of Jews, with whom they judged it would be dan- 
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the principal of theſe buildings they — 
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gerous to engage in a contention: but, with a deſign 


to interrupt our religious worſhip, offer a groſs in. 
dignity to our holy law, and, at the ſame time, in. 
gratiate themſelves with the emperor, they deter. 
mined to erett his ſtatue in all thoſe places for reli. 
gious meetings which they had not deſiro ed. In 
N : | the (ta. 
tue of Caligula in a chariot with four horſes of braf. 
This was an example that many of the Alexandriang 
were anxiouſly defirous to copy; and being unable 
to procure perfect figures of horſes, they took from 
the gymnaſium, or places of exerciſes, thoſe muti. 
lated ones which are ſaid to have been dedicated to 
the. honour of Cleopatra, the great grandmother of 
the laſt queen of that name. 

It was, indeed, extraordinary that they Reggie 
ſhould expett to gain the eſtcem of a on their a). 
prince ſo remarkably vain and imperious , cada, 
as Caligula, by pretending to manifeſt a veneration 
for his perſon in the dedication of mutilated, old, 
and decayed figures, which had been formerly de. 
dicated to a woman, and were now unworthy the ro. 
gard of an imperial prince. They had the conk- 
dence to expect that the ridiculous mockery which 
they had practiſed under the pretext of veneration 
and reſpect would intitle them to extraordinary re. 
wards: but the circumſtance from which they claim- 
ed the greateſt merit was the transforming ſuch num. 
bers of oratorics into temples, and increaling the 
number of thoſe buildings dedicated to the honour 
of the emperor; though it is beyond all diſpute that 
they were not influenced by a regard to the honour 
of their prince, but by a deſire of gratifying the im- 
placable and inveterate rage which they entertained 
againſt the Jewiſh people. 

Ten ſovereigns reigned in Egypt for 
three hundred years, during. which time 
not a ſtatue or an unage was conſecrated 
to 2 one of them; but though conſci— 
ous that they were no more than men, 
they placed them among the number of 
the gods, and behaved to them with the veneration 
and reſpett that are uſually obſerved towards the di- 
vinities: but this is a matter that will not greatly ex- 
cite our admiration, ſince it is their cuſtom to pay 
adoration to crocodiles, ſerpents, birds, beaſts, hſh- 
es, and other creatures; and fince temples, altars, 
and groves, dedicated to the honour of various kinds 
of animals, abound in all parts of Egypt. 

The Alexandrians are more — addicted 
to flattery than any other people in the univerſe, and 
it 1s their cuſtom to cultivate the favour of princes 
according to the good fortune they enjoy, without 
regard to their perſonal virtues or merits: and, 
thereforc, they may urge, in reply to what we have 
laid above, that ſince the Roman emperors greatly 
ſurpaſs the Ptolemics, in point of power, grandeur, 
1 proſperity, they muſt conſequently be intitled 
to more diſtinguiſhed honours. The abſurdity of 
this anſwer mult inſtantly appear; but let it be de- 
manded of thoſe who may be inclinable to conteſt 
the matter, What reaſon can be aſſigned _ ſimilar 
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honours were not obſerved towards Oc- 
"Aer of Oc- tavianus, to whom Caligula ſtands in- 
abus. debted for the poſſeſſion of the imperial 
dignity? The reign of this prince continued for the 
ſpace of three and forty years, during which time 
he exerciſed the government with ſo much wiſdom 
and diſcretion, that he preſerved both Greece and 
Barbary in a tate of the moſt perfect and uninter- 
rupted tranquillity, enjoying the great bleflings ne- 
cellarily reſulting from peace; * on his deceaſe, 
there appeared no proſpett to threaten a diſturbance 
of the public happineſs. But Ottavianus received 
none of thoſe honours which have been paid to his 
ſucceſſor. Did this neglett of Tiberius happen be- 
cauſe he was inferior to Caligula in point of family? 
That obje&tion cannot be urged; for it is indiſputa- 
ble that the deſcent of Tiberius was much more illuſ- 
trious, both by father and mother, than that of Ca- 
ligula. Can it be aſſerted that Tiberius was deficient 
ina knowledge of the world, or a capacity for buſi- 
neſs? The age in which he lived could not boaſt a 
man poſſeſſing a more found judgment, a deeper pe- 
netration into human nature, or greater powers of 
elocution. No prince or emperor was ever more 
juſtly celebrated for the perfection of the intellec- 
tual faculties at an early period of life, or known to 
have declined into old age with more diſtinguiſhed 
honours. It is not uſual for the maturity of under- 
landing to arrive but with years and experience: to 
this, however, Tiberius proved a remarkable ex- 
ception; for ſo early in youth did the powers of his 
mind diſpla nbtves in full vigour, that he was 
diſtinguiſhed by the a pellation of the al young prince, 
The eminent virtues of Tiberius, and his great qua- 
lifications for the diſcharge of the functions of roy- 
alty, ſeemed to have exalted him above the level of 
human nature. His ſteady reſolution, profound po- 
licy, found judgment, ſtrict adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice, and other great virtues, gave him the firſt title 
to the glorious name of Auguſtus; and that honour. 
able SdinRion, which he derived not from his an- 
ceſtors by virtue of an hereditary claim, but which 
originated in his own perſonal merit, will be tranſ- 
mitted to his deſcendents. But the folly and ingra- 
titude of man is ſuch, that the merit of this incom- 
parable prince has been entirely neglected, and his 
memory inſulted; for the honours of which he was 
deemed unworthy have been offered to the barba- 
rous tyrant Caligula. 
Hi wie cen. When Tiberius aſſumed the govern- 
duct in wr, ment, ſo general and deſtructive a war 
3 332 that the extirpation of man- 
3 eind ſeemed to be threatened in the ap- 
prehended conſequences of the furious and bloody 
contention; in which nation was oppoſed againſt na- 
ton, and people againſt people; and, in ſhort, the 
greater part off the world was concerned in this diſ- 
pute for empire, whereon the felicity, and even the 
exiſtence of mankind, ſeemed to depend. At this 
Important juncture, it was the pleaſure of Divine 
rovidence to appoint the deſcendent of an illuſtri- 
ous family as the agent by whom mankind was to be 
0. 31, 


Excellentcha- 


relieved from the alarming proſpe@ of impending 
ruin. When Tiberius took poſſeſſion of the helm, 
the ſtorm, as at the word of a guardian angel, ſub- 
ſided into a profound peace. This incomparabiy 
excellent prince put a period to the hoſtilities and 
devaſtations which ſo violently raged in every quar- 
ter of the globe; he cleared the ſeas of pirates, and 
cauſed an abundance of all the neceſſaries and con- 
veniences of life, by promoting a commercial inter- 
courle between the different countries; reformed- 
the manners of the moſt barbarous nations, and 
— them to experience the happineſs reſulting 
rom civil ſociety; relieved the provinces from op- 
preſſion, and ſo great was his bounty to the diffe- 
rent towns, that they were ſcarcely ſenſible they 
did not enjoy unlimited freedom. He adminiſtere 

juſtice with ſtrict impartiality; ſucceſsfully exerted 
his endeavours to preſerve an uninterrupted tran- 
quillity, and diſtributed his bounties with unlimited 
— ſo that the people had every reaſon to 
congratulate themſelves on the circumſtance of liv- 
ing under the dominion of a prince ſo admirabl 

qualified to render their happineſs in every reſpe 

complete. Tiberius continued in the uniform pur» 
ſuit of this excellent line of condutt till the conclu- 
ſion of his life. This truly great and glorious 
prince, the common benefattor of mankind, hel 

the government of Eg pt for the ſpace of three an 

forty years, with unblemiſhed honour to himſelf, 


| and unexampled benefit to the public: but no de- 


ſign has been conceived of commemorating his ex- 
traordinary virtues, by dedicating images or ſtatues 
to his honour in any of the places of public wor- 


ſhip. 

Of all mankind, Tiberius had indiſ- Escellent 
putably the moſt juſt pretenſion to ex- charatter of 
traordinary reſpe& and vencration; not > 
only as being the author of the auguſt imperial fa- 
mily, but alſo on account of his having aſſumed to 
himſelf the whole powers of ene which 
were before divided amongſt divers perſons ; and 
continued to exerciſe his authority with ſo much 
moderation, wiſdom, and diſcretion, as to procure 
the moſt perfett happineſs to his people. It was a 
juſt obſervation of an ancient, that“ Danger is 
ever attendant upon a divided ſovereignty, fince 
public evils are to be apprehended from the diſa- 
greement of private ſentiments.” The great merit 
of Tiberius has been univerſally acknowledged by 
mankind, who have decreed to him divine honours, 
ſuch as temples, groves, porticos, and ſuch other 
proofs of magnificence and ingenuity as greatly ſur- 
paſs all other productions, whether ancient or mo- 
dern. The moſt remarkable of theſe is Cafar's tem- 
ple, in Alexandria, bearing the name of Sebaſte. 
The ſituation of this incomparable ſtructure is op- 
= an yy, commodious harbour. It is 
o high that it is to be perceived at a ſurpriſing diſ- 
tance, and it is extenſive in proportion to its ele- 
vation. All the parts of the building are beauti- 
hed with gold and filver. In point of architecture, 
it is a moſt curious y performance. 
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Nothing can be imagined more truly magnificent 
than the galleries, libraries, porches, courts, and 
halls; and the elegance of the ſtructure is greatly 


improved by the pleaſing diſpoſition of the conſe- 


crated groves. It abounds with capital paintings 
and ſtatues, and various other rich donatives and 
oblations. In ſhort, the whole work was finiſhed 
with all the grandeur and elegance that it could re- 
ceive from the utmoſt exertions of ingenuity, inde- 
fatigable labour, and unlimited expence. It is a 
conlpicuous guide to mariners, whom it enables to 
navigate their veſſels with greater ſafety both to and 
from the harbour. 

Since ſuch diſtinguiſhed honours were paid to Ti— 
berius, by the common conſent of the different na- 
tions, can it be urged that the people were deficient 
in acknowledging their great obligations to that moſt 
excellent emperor, becauſe they omitted to erect 
his ſtatues in the oratories helonging to the Jews? 
The reaſon that ſtatues were not eretted in thoſe 
places of worſhip to the honour of Tiberius, was a 
conſciouſneſs in the people that he was not more de- 
ſirous of exatting a conformity to the laws, inſtitu- 
tions, and ceremonies of Rome, than of allowin 

the inhabitants of the different provinces the ful 
enjoyment of their cuſtoms, rights, and privileges. 
Though he did not entirely approve of the great 
veneration that was ſhewn' towards him, he deemed 
it imprudent to diſcountenance a practice which the 
dignity of the empire required, and ſerved to in- 
ſpire the public with reſpect and obedience to the 
government. As a proof that he was not elated by 
vanity, and that he abhorred ſervile adulation, it is 
only neceſſary to mention that he would not permit 


his ſubjeQs to treat him in the character either of 


a deity or a maſter; nor did he ſcruple to declare 
his approbation of the condutt of the people of our 
nation, in holding fo abominable a practice in the 
utmoſt abhorrence. But for theſe ſentiments it can- 
not be ſuppoſed that he uld have ſuffered ſo con- 
fiderable a part of the city beyond Tyber to remain 
in poſleſſion of the Jews (the majority of whom 
had been priſoners of war, but were reſtored to 
freedom by their maſters), and have allowed them 
the privilege of living according to the laws and 
cuſtoms of their own country. He was perfectly 
acquainted with the nature of the oratories, and 
that the Jews aſſembled in thoſe buildings, particu- 
larly on the ſabbath-days, for the purpole of exer- 


cifing the duties of religion, according to the cul- 


tom of their anceſtors; nor was he a ſtranger to the 
contributions that were made, and tranſmitted to 
Jeruſalem, under the denomination of firſt-fruits; 
or that ſacrifices were offered, and the funttions of 
the 'prieſthood regularly performed. But he never 
expreſſed the moſt diſtant intention of expelling our 
ople from the city. Even in Paleſtine they were 
indulged in the uninterrupted practice of the reli- 
ion of their country ; nor was any kind of reſtraint 
impoſed upon them, with regard either to their ora- 
tories or their meetings for deliberating upon legiſ- 
lative points. So far from entertaining a diſappro- 
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bation of the ſolemnities of our religion, he pre. 
ſented our temple with a variety of rich donatives 
which we are yet able to produce in teltimony of 
the ſanttion he gave to our cuſtoms, thereby mani. 
feſting the veneration in which he held our reli. 
gion, He iſſued an expreſs command, that, ey. 
urely at his own expence, ſacrifices ſhould be daily 
offered to the moſt high God: this cuſtom has been 
obſerved to the prelent time, and it will ever be 
ſtrialy adhered to, and juſtly conſidered as an ho. 
nourable memorial of the virtue and piety of Tibe. 
rius. On occaſion of public diſtributions of mo. 
ney and corn, this incomparable prince provided 
that the Jews ſhould be included in the number of 
thoſe who partook of the royal bounty; and if the 
benefattions were to be delivered on the ſabbath of 
the Jews, when they are prohibited from giving or 
receiving, or performing any kind of work or buki- 
neſs, particularly if their intereſt is concerned 
therein, he expreſxly commandet the proper officers 
to deliver due proportions to them on the following 
day. The favourable treatment whicf they experi- 
enced from Tiberius gave the Jewsfa conſiderable 
ſhare of conſequence with the othFr nations, who, 
though natural enemies to them, daked not venture 
to interrupt them in the enjoymengof their privi- 
leges, ſince they were ſo evidently Þatroniſed, and 
greatly favoured by the emperor. 

The circumſtances of the Jews were as 


3 7 His conduct 
auſpicious under the dominion of Tibe- towards the 
rius as under that of Auguſtus, although 2 

mended. 


Se janus exerted his utmoſt endeavours to 
effect the ruin of ſuch of our people as reſided in 
the city of Rome, by grolsly calumniating them to 
the emperor. Soon after the miſerable death of Se- 
janus, Tiberius diſcovEred that the injurious reports 
which he had communicated reſpetting the Jem 
were intirely deſtitute of a foundation in truth, and 
calculated to anſwer no other purpoſe than that of 
violently irritating him againſt them, becaule Seja- 
nus had found them to 6 a people, whom, of all 
others, he had moſt reaſon to apprehend would vi- 
gorouſly oppoſe the impious deſign he had meditated 
of ſacrificing the life of his prince. Herenpon Ti- 
berius diſpatched immediate orders to the governors 
of the ſeveral provinces, enjoining them to treat the 
Jews with great lenity, excepting only ſome few who 
had been concerned in Sejanus's conſpiracy; and 
that no interruption ſhould be offered to them in the 
exerciſe of their religion; for that he conſidered 
them as a people whole laws, lives, and manners were 
by no means repugnant to the inſtitutions of govern- 
ment, or dangerous to the public tranquillity. 


. 


The ALEXANDRIANS comply with CALIGULA's 
Defire of being venerated as a Deity. Some Account 
of the Worſhip praftiſed by the ALE XANDRIANS. 
An EGYPTIAN, named HELICO, who a 8 

a Dave, 
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a Slave, irritates CALIGULA againſt the FEWS 
of ALEXANDRIA. 


4 * phrenſy of Caligula was now ar- 
Calieula's va» g Eo 
0 and pre- rived to ſo immoderate a height, 
pion in- that he not only claimed divine honours, 
— but attually believed himſelf to be a divi- 
nity; and neither the Greeks, the Barbarians, or any 
ather people, were o gy to encourage his extra- 
vagant pretenſions as che Alexandrians. They are a 
-ople who greatly ſurpals all the other inhabitants 
of the earth in the arts of wo 6} diſſimulation and 
hypocriſy : they have a remarkably infinuating man- 
ner, a great command of words, and are eminently 
qualified for creating popular tumults and deſtroying 
the order of government. A proper idea of the re- 
ligious 1 of cheſe people will be formed, 
when it is conſidered that they pay adoration to their 
bes (ſerpents), aſps, and divers other animals; and 
thus they deceive people who are not „* of the 
abominable impiety of the Egvptians : but they are 
held in the utmoſt abhorrence by all good men who 
are acquainted with the real nature of their practices. 
rims ad- Caligula was vain enough to entertain 
log of tle the abſurd ſuppoſition that the Alexandri- 
alexand-14%% ans believed him to be a god in reality; 
for they hailed him with the acclamations, and ob- 
ſerved towards him the external formalities, uſual in 
the religious ceremonies of their country ; and there 
was ſo great a plauſibility in their manner, that the 
emperor could not perceive the difference between a 
alle and a true worſhip. Thus infatuated, he con- 
ſdered the veneration paid him by the people, and 
the ſacrileges they had committed in the oratories, 
as evident proofs of their 12 zeal and affec- 
tion towards his perſon: and the moſt excellent 
poems or hiſtories could not have been more accept- 
able to him than the accounts he daily received 
of what paſſed in Alexandria N theſe ſub- 
jects. The intelligence was conveyed by his own 
domeſtics, who were admirably qualified to gratify 
the inclinations of their maſter; for they extrava- 
zantly praiſed whatever he approved, and as ſeverely 
condemned every thing to which he expreſſed an 
averhhon. Theſe — * were principally Egyp- 
tians, an abject, and in every reſpett a contemptible 
people, educated from their infancy in the abomi. 
table ractice of paying adoration to ſerpents and 
crocodiles, 

The chief of theſe people was an Egyp- 


The (tt ] . p 

«bmuio:xof tian, named Helico, a man of obicure 
#:lco, m birth and abandoned principles, who had 
Hein inſinuated himſelf into favour at court, 


by unjuſtifiable practices. Helico had acquired 
ſome literary knowledge while in the capacity of a 
ave to his firſt maſter, by whom he was preſented 
to the deceaſed emperor Tiberius Cæſar. But this 
prince, even in the early part of his life, was of a 
grave diſpoſition, and ever inclined to conſider fri- 
volous matters with contempt; and therefore he en- 
tertained no regard for Helico, in whom he obſerved 


buffoonery to be the diſtinguiſhing charatteriſtic, 


Upon the deceaſe of Tiberius, and the ſucceſſion of 
Caligula to the imperial dignity, Helico determined 
to accommodate himſelf to the diſpoſition of his new 
maſter, whom he obſerved to be a prince wholly 
abandoned to the unlimited indulgence of his inor- 
dinate and vicious deſires: and thus he argued with 
himſelf : 

* The time is now arrived when thou i. aww; 
8 thy own advantage; there- his private 
fore, Helico, permit not ſo favourable an fentiments. 
opportunity to eſcape, but rouſe thyſelf into activity. 
1 hou halt now a maſter perfectly agreeable to thy 
wiſhes : he will attentively liſten to thy diſcourſe, 
and yield to thy perſuaſions. Thou haſt a diſpoſition 
that can eaſily accommodate itſelf to all perſons and 
circumſtances; and there are but few, if any, who 
can rival thee in the talent of humour, raillery and 
ſatirical mirth. Thou art not more deeply ſkilled in 
the liberal ſciences than thoſe which are 2 illi- 
beral. Thou art not only abe to employ the arts of 
flattery with ſucceſs, but alſo to render thoſe againſt 
whom thou haſt conceived an enmity the objetts of 
ſulpicion and refentment by oblique inſinuations: 
— thou art well aware that thy efforts will operate 
the more powerfully in proportion to the degree of 
art with which thy motives are diſguiſed; and that 
thou haſt now to deal with a prince ever willing 
to cy attention to reproach and calumny. Thou 
haſt no cauſe to apprehend the want of ſubjetts : for 
the Jewiſh -people, their laws and ceremonies, will 
afford thee ample materials for the exercife of th 
ingenuity. To execrate theſe people and their cul. 
toms, thou haſt been inſtructed from thy infancy, 
not merely by particular individuals, but by nearly 
the whole body of the Alexandrians. Let it then be 


proved how far thy abilities are able to render thee 


lervice.” 

Helico's thoughts were, therefore, now Iuſtigates 
wholly — by the plan he had con- tiguia —_— 
ceived; and he continually employed him- — 
ſelf in endeavouring to exaſperate Cali. jg 
gula againſt the Jews : he paid no regard 
to proper times or ſeaſons, but either by day or 
night, as his inclinations happened to dictate, inter- 
rupted the emperor in his moſt private retirements 
and during the hours dedicated to pleaſure, a 
adopted every ſpecies of artifice that was likely to in- 
creaſe that averſion which he already entertained 
againſt the people of our nation; — his wicked 
and malicious infinuations had the greater effect, as 
they were delivered in a ſtyle of ironical pleaſantry. 
He judged it not good policy openly to declare him- 
ſelf the enemy of — — but ſo artfully diſguiſed 
his meaning, and conducted his treacherous ſcheme 
with ſo much addreſs, that he involved our people in 
greater calamities than he could poſſibly have done 
bad _ — been 5 

The embaſſadors appointed by the 1 
ple of Alexandria had no ſooner Shs. — — 
vered that Helico was a man capable of rewarded by 
rendering them eſſential ſervice, than they 4A 
purſued every poſſible means for attach- 
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ing him to their intereſt, for which purpoſe they pre- 
ſented him with very conſiderable ſums of money, 
and promiſed to procure him diſtinguiſhed honours 
upon the emperor's arrival at Alexandria, where he 
was expected in a ſhort time; and he engaged to 
fulfil their requeſts. Helico greatly delighted him- 
ſelf by anticipating in his imagination the reſpect and 
honour that would be paid to him by the embaſla- 
dors who would reſort to Alexandria from all quar- 
ters of the univerſe for the purpoſe of manifeſting 
their veneration towards the perſon of the emperor. 
The means of defending ourſelves a- 


Phe Jews : 
endeavour to 0g Fro open and profeſſed enemies 
briveover had hitherto intirely engroſſed our atten 


tion, ſo that we entertained not the leaſt 
ſuſpicion that meaſures were purſuing for 
our deſtruttion by an inveterate and concealed ene- 
my in the perſon of Helico. But upon diſcovering 


party. 


that this man was violently prejudiced againſt us, 


we exerted our utmoſt endeavours, by flattery and 
ſuch other means as we judged moſt likely to prove 
efteual, to incline him to our intereſt, conſidering 
him as a man from whom we had the greateſt reaſon 
to apprehend danger; for he attended Caligula at 
feaſtings, balls, wreſtlings, bathings, and all other 
entertainments and exerciſes, and was his companion 
in his ſenſual debaucheries. Being firſt gentleman 
of his bed-chamber, he could on no occaſion be at 
a loſs for the opportunity of etigaging the emperor 
in converſation. The great object of his deſire was 
to effect the deſtruction of the Jews; and for this 
_ he calumniated us with the molt barbarous 
everity, but in a ſtyle of ſuch exquiſite humour 
and raillery, that his malevolent reflettions ſeemed 
to be unpremeditated, without the leaſt deſign of 
promoting miſchief, but wholly calculated to afford 
pleaſure to the emperor. He purſued his infamous 
machinations with the moſt conſummate art, con- 
necting his miſrepreſentations together with ſuch in- 
genuity, that they mutu , ſerved to elucidate and 
add force to each other. In ſhort, the artihces he 
employed proved fo ſucceſsful, that their effects 
were never to be eradicated from the mind of Cali- 


gula. 


RAP, XI 


The. FEWS of ALEXANDRIA appoint Deputies to 
repreſent ther Caſe to the Emperor, PHILO being 
the Chief of the Embaſſy. 


AVING aſſiduouſly laboured to the 
ſpair of ſuc- utmoſt extent of our abilities to in- 


ceeding with fluence Helico in our favour, and having 
Helico, and 


SESTT. ment of finding him to be a man of an 
vour. inſufferably arrogant and haughty diſpoſi- 
tion, and ſo difficult of acceſs that it was not poſſible 
to gain his attention to our cauſe, we deemed it ne- 
cc 


ary to ſeek redreſs by other means, not knowing 


experienced the mortifying diſappoint- - 
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but ſome particular and perſonal pique or enmit 
might be the cauſe of his prejudicing us in the o ! 
nion of Caligula. It was deemed expedient to — 
ſent a memorial to the emperor, repreſenting the 
grievances we ſuffered, and ſupplicating redreſz 
When king Agrippa was going to Syria, not lons 
previous to this time, he ſtopped at A exandria, and 
we then preſented to him an addreſs, of which the 
above-mentioned memorial was an abſtraR. 
We departed, in order to repair to 


Rome, cheriſhing the flattering belief oe ow 
. 4 ties meet Ca. 
that we ſhould find Caligula a benevo- ligu!a in the 
lent prince and an equitable judge: but dd Man, 
- . : l who diflem. 
we were miſerably deceived in our opi- ble with 
nion; for fatal experience convinced us Wem. 


that he entertained a moſt inveterate and implacahle 
— againſt the people of our nation. He re. 
ceived us in the field of Mars, adjacent to Tyber 
and diſguiſed the real ſentiments of his heart by % 
luting us with great complacency and apparent 
good-will, ſignifying, by a motion of his right-hand 
that we were perfettly welcome; and he diſpatched 
Homulus, the introducer of embaſſadors, to inform 
us, that on the firſt oportunity of leiſure he would 
take our cauſe into mature conſideration. From 
theſe circumſtances, it was imagined, not by the 
Jews alone, but by all perſons preſent, that our ap- 
plication would fucceed to the extent of our wiſhes, 
I had the honour to be appointed chief ,,, 
of the embaſſy from the Jews of Alexan- pointed heat 
dria to the emperor Caius Caligula; and of the em. 
the experience and knowledge which 1 . 
had acquired in the world enabled me to avoid the 
error of judging from ſuperficial appearances; and, 
therefore, what afforded ſatisfaction to other peo- 
ple, inſpired me with jealouſy and apprehenſion, 
and ſuggeſted the following refle&tions: * Is it not 
ſtrange that, though embaſſadors are here aſſembled 
from all quarters of the univerſe, we alone ſhould 
receive audience? Does not Caligula know that 
we are Jews, and that we cannot reaſonably exped 
a deference that is refuſed to other people? It 
would, indeed, be a degree of lunacy in us, were 
we to expect peculiar favours and protection from a 
youthful and free prince, of a different nation from 
ours, and of 75996 pg contrary to thoſe we profels, 
It is indiſputable that he entertains a partiality to- 
wards the Alexandrians, and that he is induced, by 
his 8 to them, to haſten the deciſion on our 
appeal. I am terribly alarmed by the apprehenſion 
that he will be a powerful enemy to the Jews, and 
a firm advocate for the Alexandrians: but would to 
Heaven he may ſo conduct himſelf in the cauſe 
which is ſubmitted to his determination, as to a 
_ himſelf worthy the charatter of an equitable 
judge. 


— 


CHAP. MI. 


The Embaſſadors are informed that CALIGULA has 
ſued Orders to PETRONIUS to cauſe his _ 
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to be erected in the Temple of FERUSALEM. Ac- 
count of the Deaths of HELICO and the Tragedian 


APELLES. 
"FO Y mind was ſo intirely occupied by 
—＋— the above reflections, that I was un- 


ſoreboLing able to take re 


to arrive. A | 
the utter ruin of the whole Jewiſh nation, and I 


vas now moſt heavily oppreſſed with affliction. 


We had followed the emperor to Puteoli, whither 


he had repaired for the purpoſe of enjoying the 
freſh air on the banks of the ſea, and entertaining 
himſelf with the view of the palaces and other mag- 
nifcent buildings which abound in that neighbour- 
hood. We waited. in daily expedtation of being 
admitted to an audience, in the laſt degree of anx- 
jety leſt our petition ſhoald be” rejetted; and at 
length we were accoſted by a man trembling and ſo 
out of breath that he was at firſt unable to ſpeak: 
wildneſs and diſtrattion appeared in his eyes, and 
all his features were expreſſive of the utmoſt horror. 
He retired a little, that he might not be overheard 
by the ſtrangers who were, preſent, and then, in a 
low tone of voice, ſaid, Hark ye! have 


Diftreſſing * 
mates you not heard the dreadful news?” He 
wrought to. endeavoured to proceed, but burſt into 


— tears, and was unable to articulate ano- 


ther ſentence. ' After a ſhort pauſe, he 

* again to ſpeak, and frequently renewed 
is attempts, but his voice was as often interrupted 
by the ſame cauſe. We were greatly ſurpriſed at 
this very extraordinary ſpettacle, and earneſtly in- 
treated the man to inform us what was the motive 
of his conduQt, ſaying, we could not ſuppoſe, from 
what we had obſerved, but that he came with a de- 
lign to weep in our preſence; adding, that if he 
had cauſe of great afiiftion, we, who had been long 
and daily exerciſed in miſery, would join him in 
mourning and lamentations. At length, he made 
another effort to ſpeak, and, after many tears, ſighs, 
and other expreſſions of grief, he ſaid, © Our tem- 
ple is inevitably ruined; for the emperor has iſſued 
an expreſs order for his ſtatue, with the name of Ju- 
iter inſcribed thereon, to be eretted in the holy 
anctuary.“ This intelligence operated ſo power- 
fully upon all who heard it, as nearly to deprive 
them of all ſenſe and motion; and in a ſhort time 
ve received a fatal confirmation of its authenticity. 
We now ſecluded ourſelves in an apartment, where 
ve condoled each other on the calamitous ſituation 
affairs; for grief is naturally eloquent, and we 

d ample cauſe for lamentation. 


Tide When we committed ourſelves to the 


ful reflections mercy of the tempeſtuous ocean, engag- 


3282 ing in a hazardous, N and dan- 

op erous winter voyage, in the hope of re- 

lievin * — from intolerable perſecution and 

oppreſnon, we entertained no apprehenſion of ſo 

3 a ſtorm as we have experienced at land, 
31. 
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ſe either by day or 
* night; but additional troubles were yet 
A circumſtance occurred that foreboded 
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The tempeſts of winter, and all the revolutions of 
the ſeaſons, happen according to the common courſe 
of nature, and are to be conſidered as the works of 
Providence, being meant to operate to the general 
— of mankind; and therefore they are not on 
upportable, but to be ſubmitted to with chearful- 
nels. 'The — which now prevails is cauſed by 
a . ambitious, and turbulent prince, who 
delights in public calamity, and who is fo intirely 
diveſted of all principles of virtue, that he reſem- 
bles humanity in no circumſlance but that of the 
external form: and he is to be conſidered as the 
more dangerous enemy, ſince, the whole power of 
the empire being at his command, no bounds can 
be preſcribed to his wanton and inſupportable tyran- 
ny. Who would preſume to diſſuade the moſt cruet 
enemy of mankind from offering ſacrilegious vio- 
lence to the temple? Would it not be contrary to- 
reaſon and common ſenſe, to hope for mercy from 
a monſter whoſe heart is eſtranged to all the tender 
feelings of humanity; or to expe ſafety and pro- 
tettion from our barbarous and unrelenting op- 
3 The man who would dare to violate the 
oly temple, which, like the ſun in the firmament, 
is conſpicuous to the whole world, and is held in 


univerſal veneration, muſt be capable of every ſpe- 


cies of wickedneſs, and it would be the height of 
abſurdity to expett that he ſhould, even in a fingle 
inſtance, approve himſelf the friend of mankind. 
* He who ſubmits to death for the laws and reli- 
ion of his country, will inevitably be rewarded for 
the 9 ſacrifice, by a life of eternity and inex- 
you ible happineſs. Why, then (continued we), 
ould we expreſs an anxiety for prolonging the date 
of mortal exiſtence? But depriving ourſelves of 
life, without being influenced to the irrevocable ac- 
tion by the proſpect that happy conſequences would 
thence reſult to the public, muſt neceſſarily ſubjett 
us to juſt and ſevere cenſure. ' Should we be guilty 
of a conduct of this nature, we ſhould but add to 
the calamities under which we already labour. Be- 
ing here in the character of embaſſadors, we ſhould 
involve thoſe by whom we are deputed in circum- 
ſtances of aggravated diſtreſs, and afford thoſe 
among our own people, who are unfavourably dif- 
poſed towards us, an opportunity of attributing a 
wrong motive to any glorious refolution we might 
adopt. They may, perhaps, urge that, being in em- 
barrafſed circumſtances, we dreaded to encounter 
the threatened danger, and infamouſly deſerted the 
public cauſe. | 
„Smaller intereſts muſt give way to greater, and 
thoſe of individuals muſt yield to conſiderations. 
for the public good. If this rule is 2 the 
order of government will be confounded, and the 
very exiſtence of government itſelf, and conſe- 
quently of the laws by which the national import- 
ance and grandeur is ſupported, will be in danger 
of falling into a common deſtruttion. We muſt not, 
for a moment, be ſo inſenſible of the great duties: 
which we owe to our country, as to entertain the 


thought of abandoning the cauſe of the Jews of A- 
7P | Jexandriay 


7 


not proceed in a more effectua 
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lexandria, who have inveſted us with powers to ne— 


gotiate an affair, on the iſſue of which depends the 


lafety and welfare of the whole Jewiſh nation, who 


are now in moſt imminent danger of being intirely 
extirpated from the face of the earth by the violent 
and barbarous perſecutions and oppreſſions of the 
inhuman tyrant Caligula, 

Perhaps it may be urged, that if we can by no 
means inſure ſucceſs, we may {till indulge the 
thoughts of retiring in ſafety, even under the great 
affliction of our dilappointments, In reply to this, 


1 fay, that a propoſition of the above nature can- 
not be advanced by a man poſſeſſed either of perlov- 


nal bravery or a knowledge of the holy ſcriptures. 
It is the natural diſpoſition of truly generous ſpirits 
never to abandon themſelves to SEP and they 
who believe and heartily embrace the dottrines of 
the ſacred ſcripture, will find therein an unfailing 
foundation for ſuſtaining their hopes. The diltrels 
to which we are at preſent reduced may, perhaps, 
be meant as a trial of our virtue, and to prove with 
what degree of conſtancy and fortitude we are able 
to ſupport affliction. Farewel, then, to all expec- 
tations of ſublunary comforts, which are ſo uncer- 
tain and deceiving as to deſert us when we have 
moſt occaſion for their ſupport. Let us, with a 


r 


| 


firm confidence and ſteady faith, rely on the power 


and goodneſs of Almighty God, by whom our an- 
ceſtors were frequently delivered — the moſt ca- 
lamitous circumſtances, and by whom we ſhall ne— 
ver be forſaken while we hold his ſacred name in due 
veneration.“ 

In the above manner we conſoled ourſelves on ſo 
melancholy and unexpetted an event. After re- 
maining ſilent for a ſhort time, addrefling ourſelves 
to the perſon who had communicated the afflicting 
intelligence, we ſpoke to the following purpoſe: 

„Ho happens it that you appear to be ſatisfied 
with having imply related to us the matter of fact, 
which has involved us i xtreme miſery; as a ſin— 
gle ſpark may occaſion the moſt terrible conflagra- 
tions? We ſtill remain wholly ignorant of the mo- 
tive of the impious reſolution which you ſay the ty- 
rant has adopted.” | 

It is a matter of public notoriety (replied he) 
that the emperor is ambitious of being diſtinguiſhed 
as a divinity. Conceiving the Jews to be the onl 
people who would endeavour to fruſtrate his blaſ. 

hemous deſign, he determined to exert every poſ- 
Eble effort for obviating the oppoſition which he 
apprehended from them. He Ju ged that he could 
manner towards fa- 

cilitating the execution of his purpoſe, than by 
wreaking vengeance upon the Jews, by offering in- 
dignities and profanations to the holy temple of 
Jeruſalem, which is univerſally allowed to be the 
moſt magnificent and beautiful ſtructure that has 
ever been formed by human invention and labour, 


and which contains immenſe treaſures, donatives, 


and oblations, that have been conſtantly accumu- 
Jating during the ſucceſkon of many ages: - and 


r 


thele facred articles Caligula had the effrontery to 
claim for his own private uſe. 


** Capito, who enjoyed the office of a queſtor 
and a commiſſion for receiving the tributes of Tu. 
dea, wrote letters to the emperor, which exaſye 
rated .him to additional rage againſt the people of 
our nation. Capito came into Judæa in very indi. 
gent circumſtances. but, by fraudulent and corrupt 
meaſures, he amaſſed conſiderable wealth, though 
not without rendering himſelf the object of univer. 
ſal abhorrence to the inhabitants of the ſeveral pro- 
vinces. Apprehending that the Jews would exhibit 
juſt complaints againſt him, and call him to ac. 
count for the notorious delinquency of his con. 
duct, he judged that it would be a ſeaſonable ſtroke 
of good policy to irritate the emperor againſt them 
that their expected accuſations might operate with 
the leſs power; and he availed himſelf of the fol 
lowing occaſion for carrying his treacherous purpoſe 
into execution; 

* Jamnia is one of the moſt populous cities in 


Judæa, and, excepting ſome few ſtrangers, who re. 


moved from the neighbouring countries, and, un- 
happily for us, came to reſide there, it is inhabited 
intirely ay the people of our perſuaſion. Theſe 
ſtrangers have ever been violent enemies to the 


laws, cuſtoms, and manners, of the Jews; and 


they had no ſooner gained information that Caligu- 
la was ambitious of the character of a deity, and 
that he harboured a mortal and — 2 ha- 
tred towards the people of our nation, than they de- 
termined to exert every poſſible effort for invoſving 
us in deſtruction, conceiving that a more favoura- 
ble opportunity was not likely to occur for the exe— 
cution of their treacherous and iniquitous purpoſe, 
They cauſed the utmoſt expedition to be uſed in the 
erettion of an altar, formed of clay, wrought into 
bricks; and this meaſure they ſuppoſed would be 
underſtood by us as a ſufhcient indication of their 
hoſtile principles; and they were not deceived in 
the conjetture that a quarrel would enſue. 

„[In a ſhort time the Jews aſſembled, and laid 
the altar 1n ruins; in conſequence of which the fac- 
tion exhibited complaints before Capito, and re- 
queſted that he would grant them redreſs for the in- 
jury and aftront they had received. Capito, who 
originally concerted the ſcheme, induſtriouſly aided 
its operation; and when it had arrived to maturity, 
he congratulated himſelf on the ſucceſs of his in- 
vention, and tranſmitted to the emperor an account 
of the affair, including every aggravation that ap- 
peared likely to inflame him to an exceſs of rage 
and indignation. The intelligence being received 
by the impetuous, vain, and preſumptuous Caligu- 
la, he immediately commanded that, in revenge for 
the deſtruttion of the brick altar in Jamnia, his ſta- 
tue, of the ſize of a coloſſus, and richly decorated 
with. gold, ſhould be placed in the temple of Jeru- 
ſalem. In this matter the emperor followed the ad- 
vice of thoſe reſpettable counſellors Helico, who 


had ſo greatly diltinguiſhed himſelf as the n 
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of the court, and the tragedian, named Apelles. 
Having ſignaliſed himſelf by the profligacy of his 
manners, in the early — of life, Apelles after- 
wards engaged in the theatrical profeſſion: and it 
will, perhaps, be thought ſcarcely neceſſary to ob- 
ſerve, that there is no claſs of people more remark- 
able, than thoſe dependent on the ftage, for the 
lewdneſs of their principles and the hcentious 
courle of their lives. Helico and Apelles are the 
preceptors of Caligula: it is the bufinels of the firſt 
10 qualify him in the arts of raillery, and that of 
the latter to inſtruct him in ſinging, and in the 
manner of reciting poetry. Thus, like a fcorpion, 
cid Helico diſcharge his Egyptian venom againit 
the Jews, as did Apelles that of an Aſcalonite, 
which word ſignifies an irreconcileable enemy to 
the people of our nation.” 


Ft The above relation ſo 8 af- 
1; ccliezzuas flicted us, that we could not have been 
eee pat ſenſible of more acute pain had a poni— 
ho dea 4 


ard been ſtruck to our hearts at every 
word, The execrable adviſers of Caligula, how- 
ever, ſurvived not long before they received the 
retribution of their abominable impicty. Apelles, 
being apprehended and committed to priſon, was 
heavily laden with chains, and ſubjected to the 
moſt excruciating tortures, which were inflicted at 
certain intervals, that his ſufferings mi by be pro- 
longed, and, at length, they — nc. is death. 
Helico was put to death by order of Claudius, who 
ſucceeded Caligula in the imperial dignity. 


Lk 


C.& AP, . - AME 


PETRONIUS, the Governor of SYRIA, receives 
the Emperor's Order for erecting his Statue in the 
Temple of FTERUSALEM; and, apprehending the 
dangerous Circumſtances in which he would involve 
himſelf by a Refuſal, he determines to comply with 
the Orders of CALIGULA. | 


8 T* emperor now diſpatched orders 
dered to erect 1 to Petronius, the governor of Sy- 
ww for erecting and conſecrating a ſta- 
terempleof tue to his honour in the temple of Jeru- 
the Jews, falem; and every poflible precaution 


| was inſerted in the commiſſion, leſt the 
facrilegious ſcheme ſhould fail of being carried in- 
to execution. He commanded Petronius to ſum- 
mon half the troops forming the army ſtationed on 
the river Euphrates, for the purpoſe of repelling 
the oriental kings and nations, in caſe of their at- 
tempting = ay or other enterpriſes, and to em- 
ploy them in attending the ſtatue: the deſign of 
Caligula, however, was not to give an appearance 
of ſolemnity to the ceremony of conſecration, but 
that a ſufficient force. ſhould be ready to deſtroy 
ſuch of the Jews as ſhould preſume to oppole the 
extravagant meaſure. ' 
Alas! (exclaimed Petronius) is it thus, inhuman 


— 


— 
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prince, that you declare hoſtilities againſt the Jews, 
who, you are conſcious, will ſubmit to the moſt vio- 
lent and cruel deaths rather than live to be the miſe- 
rable witneſſes of an infringement of their laws and 
a profanation of their temple ? What purpoſe will be 
anſwered by employing the military power, but that 
of conſecrating the ſtatue with the blood of fo nume- 
rous a body of innocent people as will lofe their lives 
on this unhappy. occaſion ?” 

The order received from Caligula in- 
volved Petronius in a moſt afftictting em- 
barraſſment. He was fully appriſed of the 
great danger that would attend a retuſal to 
comply with the emperor's command, or 
the leaſt delay in carrying it into execu- 
tion; and hc was perfectly ſenſible that, 
in caſe of his acquieſcence, infinite dificulties would 
neceſſarily occur, as he knew the Jews to be a peo- 
ple in whom no conſiderations would repreſs the ſpi- 
rit of a moſt vigorous and unremitting oppoſition 
when their religion was in danger of violation. It 
is natural for the people of. every country to be 
jealous and apprehenſive leſt they ſhould be abridged 
of their cuſtoms and privileges; but the Jews are 
more remarkably ſo than any other of the inhabitants 
of the globe. "they conſider their laws as being ora- 
cles —— to them by the Almighty; they are in- 
ſtructed from their earlieſt years in the neceſſity of 
paying a rigid obedience to them; the more they re- 
lect upon them, the more does their veneration for 
them increaſe; and they are ſo deeply engraven upon 
their hearts, that the impreſſion is not to be defaced. 
It is their practice to grant ſtrangers, who become 
proſelytes to their profeſſion, the full enjoyment of 
all the privileges of free citizens; and in ſhort, ſo 
ſacred 1s their veneration for their religious inſtitu- 
tions, that they would ſooner relinquiſh life than be 
guilty of the ſmalleſt violation of their duty. There 
cannot be a ſtronger proof of their great and ſeru- 
pulous regard to the dignity of the holy temple, than 
the law which conſigns any man to death without 
mercy who ſhall preſume to enter the ſanctuary: 
but to all other parts of the building 1271 of the 
different provinces are allowed the indiſcriminate 
right of admiſſion. 

The order which he had received for eretting the 
ſtatue of the emperor in the temple of Jeruſalem 
proved exceedingly diſtreſſing to Petronius, who 
anxiouſly revolved the matter in his mind, and ad- 
vanced a variety of propoſitions and objections be- 
fore he could determine on the line of conduct that 


His diftreſs on 
receiving the 
command. 
and wiſe rea- 
ſonings on the 
impracticabi- 
lity of its 
execution. 


it was moſt eligible to purſue. The reſult of his de-' 


liberations was, that he muſt carefully avoid any 


innovation in points of religion; and his reaſons 


were 

1ſt, Becauſe the introduttion of a change in the cul. 
tomary manney of the Jewiſh worſhip would be 
contrary to juſtice and piety : and, 


2dly, Becauſe the. vengeance of an incenſed Creator 


was to be dreaded, beſides the conſequences that 
would probably enſue from irritating the paſſions 
of a violent and determined people, and driving 
them to a ſtate of deſperation, 1 
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He reflected on the immenſe multitudes compoſing 
the great body of the Jewiſh nation; a people, not 
like others, confined to any particular province, but 
diſperſed throughout every part of the univerle, in 
the iſlands as well as upon the continent, and in ſuch 
numbers, that they were ſuppoſed, upon computa- 
tion, to be nearly equal to all the other inhabitants; 
and he thus argued with himſelf: - : ; 
In my preſent ſituation, it will cer- 


Cool and de- | 
liberate re== tainly be prudent to defer taking any mea- 
— fſures reſpeQting the matter in queſtion un- 


i „til I ſhall have taken them into mature 
deliberation. The Jews are ſo ſurpriſingly nume- 
ous, that to provoke them to a general — 
would be a meaſure exceedingly dangerous to the 
public ſafety ; for were ſuch myriads of people to 
unite in a common caule, their force would be ſuffi- 
cient to ſubdue all the reſt of the world. Vaſt num- 
bers of theſe people at preſent inhabit the country 
of Judæa; and, notwithſtanding they are repreſented 

y their enemies as barbarians, they indiſputably 


—— noble and generous minds; they are a people 
1 


lled in the arts of war, able to bear fatigue, and 
of _—_— bravery ; and they poſſeſs ſuch an in- 

vincible conſtancy, that they vile ſtinately contend 
for the preſervation of their rights, and imfinitely 
rather yield up their lives, with their ſwords in their 
hands, than ſubmit to be the witneſſes of a violation 
of their — and the- admirable laws tranſmitted 
to them by their anceſtors.“ 

Petronius was alſo greatly apprehenſive of danger 
from the troops reſident on the other ſide of the river 
Euphrates, in Babylon, and divers other provinces, 
who he was confident were ſtrongly aached to the 
intereſts of the Jews. Theſe people (ſaid he) have 
regularly tranſmitted their annual contributions, 
which they call holy treaſure, to the temple of Je- 

ruſalem, under the denomination of firſt- fruits; and 
ſo great is their piety, at, notwithſtanding the 
danger and difficulty of the paſſage, they have 
never entertained the apprehenſion that the treaſure 
would not arrive in ſafety. Upon gaining intelli- 

ence of the dedication. of the ſtatue of Caligula, 
there is every reaſon to believe that they will imme- 
diately take the field, and then we muſt expett that 
they will ſurround us and ſacrifice our lives to their 
revenge.” 

Having ruminated in the above manner, the go- 
vernor turned his thoughts to the character and dil. 
Poſition of Caligula. The emperor (ſaid he) is a 

oung man of violent and impetuous paſlions; he 

as no idea either of humanity or juſtice, nor any 
guide to his conduct but the diftates of an arbitrary 
inclination ; and his pride, arrogance and preſump- 
tion are ſo exceſſive, that he is ambitious of being 
diſtinguiſhed as a divinity. Whether I comply with 
or diſobey his command, my life muſt be expoſed to 
moſt imminent danger. By a compliance I ſhall ex- 
poſe myſelf to the dangers attendant upon war, the 
events of which, however, it muſt be allowed are 
uncertain : but immediate death muſt be the inevita- 
ble conſequence of diſobedience,” 
" IN 
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CHAT. AY: 


PETRONIUS employs Artificers in forming the Sta. 
tue of CALIGUL A, and endeavours to obtain the 
FEWS”® Confent to its Erection. The FEWS fup- 
plicate Permiſſion of PETRONIUS to repreſent 
their Caſe to the Emperor. 


N order to avoid the fury of the end: The than 
ror, which they dreaded would fall „en ur 

upon them as a puniſhment for their diſo- CIT 

bedience to the expreſs command reſpect- eee 


ing the dedication of the ſtatue, the Ro- 
man officers who aſlliſted in the government of Syria, 
under Petronius, 2 engaging in the 
war as a meaſure highly expedient. But 1t proved 
a happy circumſtance that the time employed in pre- 
paring the ſtatue afforded an opportunity of mature 
deliberation, for orders were not iſſued either for 
conveying a ſtatue from Italy, or for making uſe of 
the beſt that could be procured in Syria. Thus 
it appeared as if a providential interference operated 
in favour of God's people; for had not the delay 
happened, the war would have taken place before we 
ks have made the neceſſary proviſion againſt the 


terrible calamitics with which we were threatened. 


Having formed the reſolution of carry- 


ing the emperor's orders into effect, Pe- — 
tronius ſent to Phœnicia for the moſt ce- od erctthe 
lebrated artiſts to repair to him. Upon the #14 nd 
arrival of theſe people he conſulted with prevail a the 
them reſpetting the buſineſs they were to nay wh 
undertake, for which he furniſhed them — * 


with all neceſſary materials, and appoint- 
ed Sidon as the place where they were to perform the 
work. He diſpatched intelligence of the intended 
dedication to the high-prieſts, magiſtrates, principal 
officers and other leading — le among the Jews, 
exhorting them to a ready obedience to the emperor's 
pleaſure, as the only means of avoiding the grievous 
calamities that otherwiſe muſt inevitably enſue ; add- 
ing, that in caſe of an oppoſition, death and deſtruc. 
tion would univerſally prevail in all their variegated 
forms of horror; for {tri orders had been iſſued to 
the Syrian troops to employ fire and ſword in layin; 

the Skole country in a ſtate of abſolute de ſolation 

the Jews ſhould make the lighteſt attempt to obſtrutt 
the dedication of the ſtatue in their temple. 


Petronius proceeded in the above man- tion of 
1 |; - the Jewsto 
ner, hoping that he ſhould be able to pre- the Jew 


vail upon the leading people to acquieſce 
in the meaſure, and that their example would be 
readily followed by the multitude : but he was greatly 
deceived in his expectation. The matter being in- 
timated to the people, they were ſtruck with inex- 
preſſible aſtoniſhment and horror; their grief was 
exceſſive as to deprive them of the power of ſpeech, 
and they wept to ſuch an exceſs that their tears 
ſeemed to proceedfrom an inexhauſtible ſource ; their 
aſſions then became more violent, and they tore the 
— from their heads and beards, and by other ex- 
travagant actions proved that they were driven go 


— — 
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the verge of diſtraction. Having, at length, reco- 
rered the power of utterance, they vented exclama- 
ions to the following effett : “ Alas, how deplora- 
le is our fortune to have ſurvived till this time to ex- 
erience miſeries, of which our anceſtors could not 
frm the leaſt conception! But we will never ſub- 
mit to be the miſerable witneſſes of the profanation 
of our holy temple ; for rather than behold the abo- 
minable impiety, we will deprive ourſelves of the 
organs of fight, and at the ſame time put an end to 
our exiſtence.” 

8 The above reſolution ſoon reached Je- 
daten to ruſalem, and was circulated throughout 
wit circula- the country of Judæa; and the Jews, as 
4 if by a common conſent, deſerting their 
o Cities, towns, caſtles, and other places of 
habitation, collected themſelves into one body, and 
directed their march towards Phoenicia, in order to 
make application to Petronius. Upon the appear- 
ance of ſuch an immenſe concourle of people, the 
friends of Petronius urged him to be careful of his 
afety; adding, that a powerful army was on the 


1s march to attack him; for they did not conceive it to 
d be poſſible that the Jews alone could form ſuch an 
„ innumerable multitude. 
e aan. Upon the nearer approach of the Jews 
e wie of jews they appeared to cover the whole ſpace 

paced in. Of ground as far as the fight could ex- 

3 tend, but they were entirely deſtitute of 
Ly arms either for aſſault or defence. The 
| air re ſounded with the moſt terrible outcries and la- 


mentations; and when their complaints were ſuſ— 
pended, the ſound was for a long time continued by 
the echo. At length they had recourſe to ſuch ear- 
neſt prayers and ejaculations as were deemed proper 
onthe melancholy occaſion. Thele unhappy people 
| arranged themſelves into fix clafles; the old men, 
| young men, and boys, forming the three diviſions on 
| one ſide; and the old women, young women, and 
| virgins, compoling the three on the other; and in 
| this order they proceeded. 
| Being arrived within view of Petro- 
3 nius, who, in order to receive them, had 
humble ang Placed himſelf upon an elevated ſeat, they 
e8ing man. Caſt-themlelves upon the earth, ſtill keep- 
* ing their ranks with the utmoſt regularity, 
and conducting themlelves in every reſpett erfeal 
conſiſtent with the character and ſituation of carne 
ſupplicants. That they were deeply penetrated by 
allliction, was apparent from their whole behaviour, 
which was — 2 pathetic, and attended with 
ſuch an uncommon degree of harmony that they ap- 
peared to be attuated by one mind. The governor 
ordered them to riſe and approach nearer to him; 
but ſuch was their humility, that it was not without 
the greateſt difficulty that oo were able to perſuade 
themſelves to comply. At length, however, they 
role and advanced towards Petronius, being in ſack- 
cloth and aſhes, their eyes bathed in tears, and their 
hands bound behind them, like thoſe of priſoners 
under condemnation; and one of the ſenators, in 
the name of the whole people, addreſſed the gover- 
"ue in terms to the following purpoſe: 

No. 31, 


They remon- 
firate with 
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“„ Behold, powerful Sir, the unhappy The humble 
eople who now — 4 themſelves be- addreſs of « 
ore you: leſt it ſhould” be apprehended robin 
that we entertain hoſtile deſigns, we come entirely 
unarmed; and even our hands are confined, ſo that 
we have voluntarily deprived ourſelves of all power 
of making uſe of offenſive weapons; and we ſubmit 
ourſelves entirely to your mercy. We have aban- 
doned our habitations, and brought with us our wives, 
children and families to unite in ſupplications to the 
emperor, through the agency of Petronius, to grant 
us a common preſervation, or ſuffer us to fall in a 
common deſtruction. We are a people naturally 
diſpoſed to peace; and it is our intereſt as well as in- 
clination to entertain pacific ſentiments ; for we are 
conſcious that we thence derive very conſiderable 
advantages. 

WU pon intelligence being tranſmitted to Vitellius, 
your predeceflor in the government of Syria, who 
then reſided at Jeruſalem, reſpetting the advance- 
ment of Caligula to the throne, we were the firſt 
people of the whole country who teſtified our joy on 
the occaſion, and congratulated him on his ſucceſ- 
ſion to the imperial dignity, and it was through our 
means that the news of his exaltation was ſo rapidly 
circulated through the different cities and other pla- 
ces. Orr temple was the firſt wherein vows and ſa- 
crifices were —— for prolonging the life, and ren- 
dering auſpicious the reign of the new emperor. 
Can it be juſt, then, that we ſhould be the firſt, if 
not the only, people to be abridged of the privilege 


of exerciſing the duties of our religion, according 


to the forms which, for ſo many ages, we have prac- 
tiſed in our holy temple ? Our habitations, plate, 
houſehold effects, and all other poſſeſſions, both pub- 
lic and private, of whatever denomination, we are 
ready to reſign into your hands; and we ſhall do it 
with the utmoſt willingneſs, accounting ourſelves 
even to be gainers by the ſurrender of our property. 
We only delire your acquieſcence to one condition;. 
which 1s, that our temple may be preſerved from 
profanation. Suffer us to continue in the enjoyment 
of our religious privileges as they were tranſmitted 
from our anceſtors, and we ſhall have no further re- 
queſt to make: but if you are determined to reject 
our ſupplications on this head, we moſt earneſtly in- 
treat that you will condemn us to the loſs of life; for 
we can ſubmit to the moſt violent and tormenting 
deaths with infinitely more ſatisfaction than to the 
violation of our ſacred laws, 3 

A powerful military force is in readineſs to at- 
tack ſuch of our people as ſhall preſume to oppoſe 
the conſecration of” the emperor's itatue : but we are 
not ſo thoughtleſs and imprudent as to harbour the, 


moſt diſtant notion of offering reſiſtance to our law- 


ful maſter. The ſoldiers may aſſault us, and even 
cut us into pieces, without ſubjecting themſelves to 
any kind of danger; for, be aſſured, no oppoſition 
will be offered on our part. It was unneceſſary to 
draw out ſo powerful an army for the ſlaughter of our 
eople, who will, on no conſideration, attempt a de- 
ence of their lives. We will even execute the func- 
tions of our prieſts; and in offering our ſacrifices, 
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the victims ſhall be our wives, ſons, daughters, bro- 
thers and ſiſters; nor, in ſo deſperate an extremity, 
will we regret to incur the appellation of the (layers 
of men, women and children; and having ſpilt the 
blood of ſo great a number of innocent people, it 
will be our next buſineſs to deprive ourſelves of ex- 
iſtence, mingling our blood with that of our friends. 
Our hives will be concluded with a ſupplication to the 
Almighty that he will not be offended with us for 
a condutt to which we were actuated by a regard to 
the authority of the emperor, and the ſacred laws 
and religion of our country. Thus ſhall we behave, 
if we have ſufficient virtue to perſevere in the reſolu- 
tion of holding a life in contempt, by the preſervation 
of _ all good men would think themſelves de- 
graded. 
* Among the ancient Greek fables there is related 
a ſtory concerning Gorgon's head, which had the 
power of transforming all who looked upon it into 
one. Though this matter is a mere fiction, it 
muſt be allowed that it bears ſome emblematical re- 
ſemblance to truth ; particularly in inſtances of un- 
expetted, great, and aſtoniſhing events. To be the 
objects of the diſpleaſure of their prince, is the moſt 
deplorable misfortune that can befal a people. Suffer 
me, Petronius, to requeſt that you will picture in 
our imagination the circumſtance of our people 
eing ſpettators of the dedication of the emperor's 
ſtatue in the holy temple (but this event may gracious 
Heaven avert!). Do you not ſuppoſe that ſhocking 
ſpectacle would give them the appearance of men 
transformed into lifeleſs marble ? Their eyes would 
be fixed in their ſockets with aſtoniſhment and horror, 
nature would receive a ſhock, and all the functions 
of life be ſuſpended. 
We by no means intend to inſinuate that we are 
deſirous of obtaining a diſcharge from our allegiance 
to the emperor: we moſt earneſtly ſupplicate that 
you will not precipitate 1 into the laſt extremity of 
diftreſs, but grant us 1 and your permiſſion to 
repreſent our caſe to the imperial Caligula, through 
the agency of ſuch deputies as we may nominate to 
plead for redreſs. It is poſſible that the emperor 
may be prevailed upon to grant us the liberty of 
living in a ſtrict conformity to the laws and religious 
inſtitutio:'s tranſmitted to us by our anceſtors : and 
there will appear ſome reaſon to hope that our peti- 
tion will not be rejected, fince privileges equal to 
thoſe we requeſt are granted to the pcople of all 
other nations without exception. Our remonſtrance 
may, perhaps, diſpoſe the emperor to conſider oui 
appeal in a favourable point of view. It cannot 
be ſuppoſed that the minds of princes are incapable 
of change ; the poſſeſſion of the royal dignity does 
not render the heart inexorable; and the diſpleaſure 
of emperors and kings, like that of other people, wall 
certain)y admit of palliation or entire removal. We 
have been greatly prejudiced in the opinion of the 
emperor by calumny and undeſerved reproaches. 
Permit us then to do ourſelves juſtice by repreſent- 
o him the truth ; that we may not be condemned 


ing t 
— is all the favour we have to requeſt. Sup- 


| 


poſing we ſhould find it — to prevail upon 
the emperor to comply with our deſire, our endeg. 
vours will not deprive him of the power of carryin 

his purpoſe into execution. And now, that we hn, 
come to a concluſion, we moſt earneſtly ſupplicate 
that you will extend your goodneſs and generofit 

ſo far as to grant your permiſſion for us to diſpatch 
an embaſly to plead the cauſe of a miſerable people 
before the imperial Caligula. By a refuſal you will 
blaſt all the hopes of this vaſt multitude of people 
whole lives entirely depend on the iſſue of the —— 
cauſe. Permit me to add that we have no view 
to private advantage in our preſent requeſt, but are 
wholly impelled by ſentiments of piety; and that 
we mean not to promote our own intereſts any farther 
than as they are connected with the intereſts of our 
religion.” 


r. XV. 


PETRONIUS compaſſionates the Situation of the 
FEWS, and writes on their Behalf to the Emperor, 
Upon Recerpt of the Letter, CALIGULA ts highly 
offended, and furiouſly exclaims againſt PETRO. 
MUS. CALIGULA dictates a Letter in Reply ig 
that from PETRONIUS, but from political Con- 
fiderations diſguiſes his Rage. 


ETRONIUS, who was of a diſpoſition 


The governor 
natural] y humane and benevolent, was compatlon- 
roll affected by their diſcourſe, as in- — 
eed were all who heard it; and the ten- fene. 


derneſs of their feelings was evident from 
the expreſſion of their features, their geſtures, and, 
in ſhort, from their whole deportment. The gover- 
nor was a man of great moderation, and a ſtead 

friend to, and advocate for, honour, truth, and jul- 
tice. He conſidered the requeſt made by the Jews 
as being — reaſonable, and commiſerated 
them as labouring under misfortunes peculiarly ſe— 
vere. In a diſcourſe with the perſons appointed to 
aſſiſt Petronius in the government, he 2 that 
the ſeverity of thoſe who had entertained the moſt 
violent prejudices, began now greatly to relax ; and 
this change afforded him no inconſiderable ſhare of 
ſatisfaction. Petronius was perfectly acquainted with 
the ſavage barharity and unforgiving diſpoſition of 
the emperor : but he conducted himlelf as if he was 
influenced by a pious regard to the religion of the 
Jews. Being a man of literature, perhaps his know- 
ledge enabled him to form a right judgment; or he 
might be inclined in favour of our people by the 
natural benevolence of his diſpoſition ; by the infor- 
mation he acquired after his advancement to the go- 
vernment in Aha and Syria, where all the towns 
abound in Jewiſh inhabitants; or by the juſt ſenti- 
ments with which the Almighty inſpires virtuous 
1 for the good both of themſelves and the pub- 
ic : and the latter, indeed, appears to have been the 
caſe on the preſent occaſion. 


Orders 
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Orders were given to the ſtatuaries to 


ee the employ their utmoſt attention for render- 
execute ing the image of the emperor as com- 
wm plete a performance as it was poſſible for 
cot 100 hal- the joint efforts of art and induſtry to 


2 produce: they were not enjoined to uſe 
expedition, but inſtructed to take time ſufficient for 
the full diſplay of their ingenuity; for haſty produc- 
tions meet with but flight regard, and are ſoon con- 
ſigned to oblivion; while thoſe which long remain 
under the hands of ſkilful artificers, acquire a cele- 
brity that is continued to diſtant ages without di- 


minution. : : 
Petronius conſidered that by ſending 


Nells embaſſadors to Caligula, the Jews would 
ten. expole themſelves to the mercy of a pow- 
wſ.cors to erful, vindictive, capricious, and op- 
— reſſive prince; and that granting his 
lever to him. full conſent to, or putting an abſolute 


negative upon, their requeſt, would be 
equally produtiive of unhappy conſequences: and, 
therefore, he adopted a mealure that ſeemed ely 
to obviate the danger of either extreme. He dif- 
patched a letter to Caligula, wherein he omitted to 
mention the late proceedings of the Jews, but con- 
tented himſelf with obſerving that the delay of 
conſecrating the ſtatue was to be entirely attributed 
io the conſiderable ſpace of time which he artificers 
muſt neceflarily employ in producing a piece of 
workmanſhip executed in ſo maſterly a manner as to 
* + the glorious purpoſe for which it was de- 
igned. 


Wiſe precau- 
tion ot Pe- 


Thus did Petronius act with the view 
| of gaining time; and he hoped that Cali- 
8885 gula might, in the interim, alter his reſo- 
lution; for this being the ſeaſon for reaping the har- 
veſt, there was reaſon to apprehend that if the Jews 
were to be driven to deſpair by the profanation of 
their temple, they would become wholiy regardleſs 
of their lives and all other conſiderations, and ſet 
fire to their corn and the other produtts of the earth, 
in revenge for the abrogation of their laws and re- 
ligious rites and ceremonies. In order io guard 
againſt the apprehended miſchief, Petronius took 
an early opportunity of cauſing the fruits to be ga- 
thered and the grain to be reaped; and he was partly 
Induced to this meaſure by a defire of providing for 
a ſupply in caſe of a public exigency. 

Aground'efs At this time, a report univerſally pre- 
report of Ca- Vatled that Caligula entertained a deſign 
bees ada Of going to Alexandria in Egypt: but, 
ty. indeed, it did not appear very probable 

that the emperor, attended by 10 reat a 
concourſe of people as thoſe who compoſed his re- 
unue, would expoſe himſelf to the great dangers 
and unavoidable difficulties of a long voyage; fince 
he might, with much greater convenience and ſafe- 
ty, have proceeded by the way of the coaſts of Aſia 
and Syria; for, by purſuing the latter route, he 
m_u have had the advantage of diſembarking and 
embarking, according to his inclination, having, 


excluſive of the veſſels of burden, two hundred long 


boats, purpoſely adapted to the uſe and ſervice of 
the*coalts. | 

It became neceſſary to furniſh the ſe- * 
ve ral towns of Syria with a great ſupply that caſe, of 
of proviſions, but particularly thoſe fitu- fupplying the 
ated on the ſea coaſts, on account of the — 
amazing concourſe of people that had thoſe on the 
reſorted to that country from all quarters , with 
of the globe. The multitude was com- ions. 
poſed of men of wealth and diſtinction, military and 
naval commanders, civil officers, and perſons of 
every other denomination, and the number of do- 
meſtics was nearly equal to that of the ſoldiers. 
Theſe people were not to be ſupplied in ſuch a 
manner as would merely ſerve for the preſervation 
of exiſtence; but were to be entertained with a de- 
gree of profuſion and magnificence correſponding 
with the dignity and illuſtrious character of the em- 
peror. 

It was the generally received opinion 
that the — - Lad with the ingive — 
approbation of the emperor, and that he fene, 
would applaud the prudential meaſures caperor. 
ſuggeſted by Petronius, and approve of 
the delay in eretting the ſtatue in the temple; though 
it was not expected that this moderate behaviour 
would proceed from any tenderneſs that he enter- 
tained towards the Jews, but merely from the conſi- 
deration that, by ſecuring the corn and fruits, a 
material advantage would be obiained. The letter, 
then, having received full 1 * a fair tran- 
{cript of it was ordered to be made, with which a 
— was diſpatched, with expreſs commands to 
uſe all poſſible expedition in conveying it to the 
emperor. | | 

Upon peruſing the letter from Petro- |; ono 
nius, the emperor's colour deſerted his Caligula, on 
cheeks, his eyes ſparkled with fury, his fight of ihe 
geſture was expreſſive of the utmoſt vio- . 
lence of rage and indignation, and, claſping his 
hands together, he thus vehemently exclaimed a- 
gainſt Petronius: 

Is it, then, thus, Petronius ? Have you not 
et learnt to obey your maſter? You leem to 
imagine that, becauſe you will not ſubmit to the em- 
eror, the emperor will ſubmit to you. The poſ- 
eſſion of an honourable and dignified — 
has elated you to ſuch an extravagant degree of 
vanity, that you appear to be inſenſible that there 
is ſuch a man in exiſtence as Caligula: but a ſhort 
time will convince you of your egregious error. 
The world is not inhabited by any people who 
are ſuch implacable enemies to me as the Jews; 
notwithſtanding which, your defire of preferving 
the laws and cuſtoms of theſe people 1s infinitely 
more powerful than your inclination to obſerve'a 
due obedience to the commands of your lawfut. 
prince. You conceive that there is danger, on ac- 
count of the great numbers of people by whons 
the Jewiſh nation is compoſed: but the apprehen- 
fon is vain and ridiculous; for you have at com- 


mand an army ſufficiently formidable to oppoſe the 
utmoſt 
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utmoſt force of the kings of Parthia, and the united 
power of the whole eaſt. Suppoſing you entertain 
a compaſſion for the Jews; are you, then, not high- 
ly criminal in ſuffering that ill- placed compaſſion to 
prevail over the duty which you owe to your prince 
and maſter? In excuſe for your diſobedience to my 
expreſs commands, you plead a ſolicitude for ſav- 
ing the harveſt, in order that you might provide a 
ſufficient ſupply of ſtores in preparation for my in- 
tended voyage: but this is a frivolous pretext; for, 
admitting ſo extraordinary a ſcarcity to prevail in 
Judza as even to occaſion a famine, we might, in 
ſuch an extremity, produce ample ſupplies from the 
adjacent provinces. But why do I employ the time 
in idle words? The life of this inſolent governor 
ſhall be ſacrificed to my revenge. He ſhall be con- 
vinced that, although I decline farther menaces, my 
reſentment and indignation ſtill ſubſiſt with their ori- 
ginal fury.” 

Having delivered the above exclama- 
tion, the enraged emperor, after a ſhort 
auſe, diQatcd to one of his ſecretaries a 
etter, in reply to that he had received 
from Petronius: but judging it expedient 
to avoid all meaſures that might tend to 
irritate the different governors, and induce them to 
excite the people to inſurrections, and particukarly 
thoſe commanding in the extenſive and populous 
provinces, containing powerful armies, as was the 
caſe in that immenſe territory extending along the 
banks of the river Euphrates, he carefully conceal- 
ed his violent diſpleaſure, and highly Er- the 
foreſight and prudent conduct of Petronius. But 
after diſſembling the rancour of his heart, under the 
appearance of reſpect and approbation, he ſtrictly 
enjoined him to ſuffer all other buſineſs entirely to 
ſubſide, rather than prolong the period for conſe- 
crating the ſtatue in the temple of the Jews; adding, 
that fince the harveſt wis ow concluded, no pre- 
text could poſſibly be .uced to juſtify a farther 
procraſtination. 


His letter to 
Petronius 
in reply, 
wherein he 
conceals his 
teſentment. 


* 5 


. XVI. 


AGRIPPA comes to ROME, and, being informed of 
the Emperor's Determination, is ſeied with a faint- 
ing Fit. He writes an expoſtulatory Letter to CA- 
LIGULA on. the Subject of the intended Dedica- 
on. 


Agrippa waits 1 after this period king Agrippa 
on Caligula repaired to Rome, in order to pay his 
at Rome. reſpects to the emperor, according to his 
uſual manner. He was an entire ſtranger as to the 
letter written by Petronius, and the anſwer return— 
ed by Caligula. Upon making his ſalutations, he 
obſerved that the emperor's countenance was exprel- 
five of great anger; and, therefore, he __ ed 
his thoughts in examining into his own conduct; but 
finding, upon the moſt ſtrict ſcrutiny, that he was 
i - 8 


mne 


unconſcious of any action that could be interpreted 
into the cauſe of offence, he juſtly concluded that 
Caligula's diſpleaſure mult be pointed towards ſome 
other object. But his apprehenſion was renewed 
upon remarking that the fierceneſs of the emperor, 
eyes ſeemed to be more violent when they regarded 
him than when they were directed any other way: 
and on this account he ſeveral times intended to aſk 
the reaſon of ſo fingular an alteration; but he ſup- 
preſſed this deſire, fearing that he might incur the 
diſplealure of the prince by an imprudent indul. 
gence of his curioſity, 

No man poſleſſed a greater {kill than ,,, 

0 6 : : . e emp. 

Caligula in penetrating into the ſenti- rs 94h 
ments of people from the expreſſion of e Azripp, 

their countenances; and, judging of the Jews 
painful ſtate of Agrippa's mind, he ad- cern in his 
dreſſed him in the ovine manner: ©unterauce, 
I am convinced, Agrippa, that you are perplexed 
with anxiety and doubt; and I will now relate to 
ou the matter of wi1ich you are fo deſirous to be 
inſormed. The period of our acquaintance has, 
ſurcly, been of futicient duration for you to have 
convinced yourſelf that I make uſe of my eyes, as 
well as my tongue, to expreſs my meaning. Thoſe 
of your nation are the only people of the univerſe 
who have the preſumption to refuſe acknowledgin 

me as a divinity: and from their inſolent — 
of my ſovereign pleaſure, they ſeem to be deſirous 
of precipitating themſelves into irretrievable de. 
ſtruction. I have iſſued my expreſs commands for 
placing the ſtatue of Jupiter in the ſanctuary of the 
temple; and in conſequence of this, immenſe num. 
bers of people have abandoned their reſpective 
laces of reſidence, and collected themſelves into a 
beds, in order to make application to me under the 
character of humble ſupplicants; but their deſign 
is to ſhew in what contempt they hold my com- 
mands.” 

The emperor was proceeding in his ad- 
dreſs, but ceaſed, upon obſerving that ſent eden 
Agrippa had on a fadden changed co- of wid, on 
lour, and evidently appeared to be great- ei 

: . . with the ems 
ly diſordered. A violent trembling per- pes, wo 
vaded the whole frame of the king, and is thereby | 
his legs being no longer able to ſupport „ 
him, he muſt have fallen to the ground, Jes. 
had he not been aſſiſted by the perſons who 
ſtood near him. While under this indiſpoſition, oc- 
caſioned by the ſudden ſhock which his {ſpirits re- 
ceived from the eftlicting news he had heard from the 
emperor, Agrippa was conveyed. to the place of his 
reſidence in a face of neces inſenſibility. So far 
from being ſenſible of any degree of tenderneſs, on 
account of the alarming accident that had happened 
to king Agrippa, it ſerved to inflame the emperor 
to a more extravagant degree of rage againſt the 
people of our nation.“ Since Agrippa (ſaid the 
emperor), who has profeſſed the — ſincere el- 
teem for me, and whom I have entertained as a 
faithful and familiar friend, and on every occaſion 


Agrippa's vio- 


gratified to the utmoſt extent of my abilities, enter- 
tains 
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eins ſo high a veneration for the laws and religi- 
dus rites and ceremonies of his — that all the 
wers of life ſeemed to deſert him only upon hear- 
ing them mentioned with diſreſpect, how little rea- 
ſon, thenz have I to expect that the reſt of the 
ſes, who have no ſuch conſiderations to influence 
them in my favour, will do a violence to their ſen- 
ments, in order to indulge the inclinations of their 
WINCC: 

During the reſt of that, and the greateſt part of 
the following day, the indiſpoſition of Agrippa con- 
ned; and he lay doſing and infenfible: but to- 
wards the evening his ſpirits ſomewhat revived, and, 
raiſing his head a little, with much difficulty he 
opened his eyes, and caſt them towards thoſe who 
were about him, but without being able to recollett 
weir perſons. In a hort time atter this he fell into a 
bunder lieep, his relpiration being leſs interrupted, 
and his body ſeeming to be gradually acquiring its 
{rmer temperature; and theſe were deemed to be 
very favourable ſymptoms. Having remained ſome 
tie in this ſituation, he awaked, faying, * Where 
am 1? Is this the palace of the emperor? and is he 
preſeat?” In reply to theſe queltions, they ſaid, 
„ Take courage, Sir: vou are now at your own 
place of rehdence; and Caligula is not here. The 
time vou have flept has been ſufficient; endeavour, 
therefore, to fit up a little; and inform us whether 
vou have any recollection of thoſe who are now 
about you. Be aſlured, Sir, here are none preſent 
but your friends, your domeſtics, and freed-men, 
and that we are all molt anxiouſly concerned for your 
recovery.” The kind ſolicitude which the attend- 
ants tellilied, contributed to reheve the king, in ſome 
degrec, from the affliction under which he labour- 
ed. That Agrippa might not be diſturbed, and that 
ſome remedies and refreſhments might be adminiſ— 
tered, the phyſicians ordered the company to quit 
the apartment; whereupon he ſaid, “ Do not con- 
cern yourſelves in providing delicacies for the grati- 
hcation of my palate: a plain diet is all I require; 
for, under my preſent afflictions, it is ſufhcient that I 
take only what is juſt neceſſary to ſuſtain life: I 
could not, indeed, perſuade mylelf to receive any 
kind of nouriſhment, but for the pleaſing hope that 
I ſhall ſurvive to relieve my country from the de- 
plorable ſituation to which it is now reduced.“ 
Theſe words were accompanied with ſighs and tears; 
and he made a flight meal, the refreſhments which 
he received being no more than what were abſo- 
utely neceſſary for the ſupport of nature. His food 
was of the moſt plain and ſimple kind, and his at- 
tendants not being able to prevail upon him to have 
any wine mixed with his water, he drank the elc- 
ment in its native purity. Having concluded his 
repaſt, he ſaid, “ I — now diſcharged a debt to 
nature; and it only remains for me to exert my ut- 
molt efforts in order to avert the terrible calamities 
with which my unhappy country is threatened.” He 
now ordered a tablet to be brought, and wrote to 
the emperor in the following manner: 

No. 31, 


King AGRIPPA to the Emperor CAIUS CALL 


GULA. 
SIR, 


+ THE dread of incurring your high fer don 
diſpleaſure, and the veneration which 1 
have for your facred perſon and the dig- 
nity of your exalted chara-ter, will not 
permit me to obtrude into the preſence of your im- 
perial majeſty; and, therefore, I preſume, by means 
of a letter, to addrefs myſelf to your majeſty with 
the utmoſt reſpect, deference, and humility. 

Lou are {enſible, imperial Sir, that nature in 
ſpires men with an ardent affection for the place of 
their nativity, and an awful veneration for the laws 
to which: they have been taught to yield a perfect 
obedience. The juſtice of this obſervation is fully 
contrined by an eminent example which is ſhewn in 
your own perſon; for you pioufly adhere to the ex- 
erciſe of the duties of religion, and are careful to 
exact a ſtrict conformity to the legiſlative inſtitutions 
of your country. It is the natural diſpoſition of 
man to continue his attachment to the principles 
which he has early imbibed, and to reſpett the laws, 
cuſtoms, and manners, to which he has been long 
familiariged, however erroneous and undeſerving 
his preference; for there are certain "inſtances 
wherein we are rather influenced by our paſlions 
— prejudices, than directed by judgment and rea- 
on. | 

5 You are not ignorant, Sir, that I am by birth a 
Jew, and that the place of my nativity is Jeruſalem, 
in which city ſtands the glorious edifice dedicated to 
the honour of the moſt high and Almighty God. I 
am deſcended from anceſtors who were inveſted with 
the regal authority. Some of them were high- 
priefts; and they conſidered themſelves as deriving 
infinitely more honour from that dignified ſtation 
than from the poſſeſſion of ſovereignty: they conh- 
dered that as the Almighty is ſuperior to man, ſo 
the ſacerdotal character muſt neceſſarily be more 
exalted than that of royalty; the exerciſe of the for- 
mer being diretted towards divine matters, and the 
other having relation only to things of a ſublunary 
nature. 

So nearly am I connected with, aud deeply in- 
tereſted in, the fate of this nation, country, and 
temple, to which I am indebted-in great and mani- 
fold obligations, that I cannot ſuppreſs the deſire of 
imploring your imperial majeſty with earneſtneſs, 
but, at the ſame time, with due reſpett, deference, 
and humility, that you will be graciouſly pleaſed to 
extend to them your royal favour. Permit me, Sir, 
to ſupplicate that you will not compel the people of 
our nation to violate that religion which — have 


k ing Aztip2a 
to the empe- 
ror Caligula. 


received from their anceſtors, the free exerciſe of 
which they conſider as a privilege infinitely more 
dear to them than the preſervation of life. Reflect, 
Sir, on the truth, loyalty, and zeal, that the Jews 
have, on every occaſion, manifeſted towards the 
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princes of your illuſtrious family. It cannot be ad- 
mitted that the people of any other proſeſſion have 
been fo liberal of vows and ſupplications to Heaven 
for the proſperity of your empire, or ſo attentive to 
the performance of ſacrifices and oblations, which 
they have conſtantly obſerved, not upon ſolemn 
feſtivals alone, but upon all other days, without 1n- 
termiſſion: and they have fully teſtified that their ce- 
remonies did not conſiſt of an idle parade of words 
and external formalitics, but that their expreſſions 
of piety, veneration, and aftettion, proceeded from 
them in the fincerity of their ſouls: and from this 
line of condutt they have never deviated, except 
when, on particular occaſions, they were compelled 
by a reverential obedience due to the holy laws and 
religion of their country. 

„ I'muſt intreat permiſſion of vour imperial ma- 
jeſty to obſerve that Jeruſalem. wherein I reccived 
my nativity, is not to be confidered merely as the 
metropolis of Judza, but of many conhderable co- 
Jonies which have been pcopled from that holy city; 
for inſtance, thoſe of Egypt, Phoenicia, the Upper 
and Lower Syria, Pamphylia, Cilicia, and {everal 
other parts of Aſia, extending as far as Bithyma and 
Pontus; in Europe, Theſlaly, Bœotia, Macedonia, 
Etonia, Athens, Argos, Corinth, and the greateſt 

art of Peloponneſus; and, likewiſe, the moſt ce- 
ues of the iſlands; as Eubœa, Cyprus, and 
Crete. Reſpecting the country on the other fide 
the Euphrates, I may ſafely aſſert, that, excepting a 
{mall part of the province of Babylon, and ſome 
other governments, there 1s ſcarcely a city of any 
conſideration that 1s not occupied by Jewiſh inha- 
bitants. Hence, then, it appears that I do not in— 
tercede in favour of my own country, in particu- 


Aſia, Europe, and Africa, the people inhabiting the 
illands as well as the continent. 
By graciouſly condeſcending to comply with my 
etition in favour of th ity where I received my 
irth, you will confer g gat and laſting obligations 
upon the people of many other places ſituated in the 


different quarters of the globe; for on the att of 


clemency which I now preſume to ſolicit, depends 
the common welfare and happineſs of almoſt the 
whole body of mankind. What action can be more 
conſiſtent with the exalted character of the great 
and illuſtrious Cæſar, than that which will gratif 
the deſires and procure the felicity of all mankind, 
and conſequently ſecure to him the tribute of ad— 
miration, eſteem, and reverence, from the moſt diſ- 
tant generations? I am not without hope that the 
confidence of my addreſs will mect with pardon; 
for my zealous endeavours in the preſent cauſe are 
meant to promote a mediation which will ſecure 
great and immortal fame to the emperor. 

In compliance with the interceſſions of ſome 
particular friends, you have been graciouſly pleaſed 
to conſtitute the inhabitants of whole towns free citi- 
zens of Rome, thereby advancing to the character 
of maſters thoſe who were before in a ſtate of ſervi— 
tude; and on theſe occaſions your royal beneli- 


ha pineſs of 


mm.. 


cence was as great to thoſe who ſolicited the bounty 
as to thole on whom it was conferred. Of all tha 
princes who acknowledge you as their maſter, there 
are but few who can juſtly claim a ſuperiority to * 
in point of dignity; and none who bear toward 
your ſacred perſon a more profound and lincere xe. 
[pett, eſteem, and veneration. The inſtance; gf 
friendſhip which you have been graciouſly plcaled 
to confer upon me have been great and numerous. 
and both honour and gratitude have hithertg 
prompted, and will ever continue to. excite, my 
molt ſincere acknowledgments. Nevertheless, do 
not preſume to ſolicit your imperial majeſty on the 
ſcore of grants and privileges, or that you will al. 
low my countrymen an exemption of the payment 
of tributes. I only intreat a favour that cannot he 
productive of any kind of injury or inconvenience 
to your imperial majeſty, but which will proye 
highly advantageous and fatisfattory to the Jews: 
for what greater carthly ble{lings can ſubjects deſire 


than the good opinion, eiteem, and [friendſhip of 


their acknowledged ſovereign? Jeruſalem was the 
firſt place that congratulated Caligula on his ſuc 
cellion to the imperial dignity; and ſhe communi. 
cated the joyful event to the adjacent provinces, 
May we not reaſonably expect that ſome favour will 
be ſhewn to our holy city, in acknowledgment of 
the loyal and zealous principles ſhe expreſſed when 
ſhe hailed Caligula in the character of her lawful 
ſovereign? It is judged that the eldeſt fon is enti— 
tled to the greater ſhare of honour, becauſe, by 
his birth, his parents firſt acquired the venerable ap. 
pellations of tather and mother: may we not, there- 
fore, conclude that ſome conſideration, ſuperior to 
ſuch as can be realonably expected by any other ci- 
ties, is due to Jeruſalem; ſince ſhe firſt congratu- 
lated Caligula on the occaſion of his advancement 
to the regal ſtation? 

* Having thus ſpoken concerning my nation and 
my country, it now remains for me moſt humbly to 
implore your majeſty's clemency towards the holy 
temple of Jeruſalem. The glorious ſtructure of 
which I now mean to ſpeak, is conſecrated to the ho- 
nour of Almighty God, who reſides therein. The 
produttions X ſtatuaries and painters only repreſent 
the viſible deities: but to attempt the repreſentation 
of the inviſible and eternal God whom we adore, is 
conſidered b x the people profeſſing the Jewiſh reli- 
gion as a molt abominable impicty. 

„Our temple was held in a high degree of vene- 
ration by Agrippa, your majeſty's grandfather. 
Auguſtus exprelsly commanded that the ſacred 
building ſhould be ſupplicd with the oblations deno- 
minated firſt-fruits from the ſeveral quarters of the 
globe, and that daily ſacrifices ſhould be offered 
therein. The empreſs, your great grandmother, 
entertained a pious eſteem and reverence for the 
temple. Neither prince nor potentate, Cong 


Barbarians, nor our moſt deadly enemies, nor al 
the horrors of foreign and domeſtic war, ſedition, 
bondage, nor the moſt terrible calamities to which 
human nature is ſubject, could ever prevail upon 
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us to admit of an idol * placed in our tem- 

'e, It muſt be acknowledged that there have 
Cen enemics to the ſacred edifice; but the religion 
exerciſed therein was ſtill ſecure. The building be- 
ing conſecrated to the Creator and Father of the 
univerſe, people refrained from placing idolatrous 
fatues therein, leſt they ſhould incur the judicial 
vengeance of an offended God. It will not he ne- 
cellary to recur to ſtrangers for examples, ſince ſo 
many of a domeſtic nature may be produced. 

« During the reign of king Herod, my grandfa- 
ther. Marcus Agrippa, the grandfather of your 1m- 
erial majeſty, honoured him fo far as to viſit him 
in judaa; and on this occaſion Agrippa proceeded 
by the way of the ſea-coaſt to the city of Jeruſa- 
lm. The magnificence and ſplendor of the holy 
temple, the exerciſe of the religious rites and ce— 
remonies, the ſimplicity of the manners of the peo— 
ple, and many other circumſtances, ſerved to in- 
{pire the illuſtrious viſitor with admiration, reve- 
rence. and eſteem; and he availed himſelf of every 
opportunity. of teſtifying his veneration for the 
glorious fabric. During the time that he remained 
1m Jerulalem, he daily attended the temple, em- 
ploying himlelf in contemplating the holy veſt— 
ments. the manner of performing ſacrifices, the dig— 
nity of the high-prieſt, ſeated on an eminence, and 
ſuperbly habited in his pontifical robes, and the 
picty which was expreſſed by him as well as the 
other prieſts who officiated in the religious func- 
tions. 

„Previous to his departure, Agrippa conferred 
upon the citizens every indulgence that it was poſh- 
ble tor him to beſtow, excepting only an exemption 


from the payment of the uſual taxes, and preſented 


the holy temple with many donatives of great va- 
lue. On his return, Agrippa was accompanied by 
Herod to the fea-ſhore, where theſe two eminent per— 
ſonages mutually acknowledged the great obliga- 
tions they had received from, and the friendſhip 
they entertained for, each other. On occaſion of 
the departure of Agrippa, the people aſſembled in 
great multitudes, ſtrewing the way by which he was 
to paſs with boughs and flowers, thereby intimating 
their gratitude for the great bounties they had re- 
ceived, and their veneration for his perſon, on ac- 
count of the pious regard he had ſhewn to the tem- 
ple; and they put forth carneſt ſupplications for his 
happineſs and proſperity. 

* It is a fatt that will be acknowledged by the 
whole world, thet the ſentiments of your grandfa- 
ther, Marcus Agrippa, were exactly ſimilar to thoſe 
of your great uncle Tiberius, with regard to the 
laws and religion of the people of our nation. 

* During the whole reign of the emperor Tiberi— 
us, which continued for the ſpace of three and 
twenty years, he intimated not the moſt diſtant in- 
tention of introducing a change in the accuſtomed 
manner of celebrating the rites and ceremonies of 
our religious worſhip, or of offering any kind of 
violation or indignity to our holy temple. Though 
L received very ſevere treatment from Tiberius, I 
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cannot be fo unjuſt as to omit mentioning a part of 
his conduct, the relation of which will reflect high 
honour upon his memory. I am ſenſible, Sir, that 
truth is ever acceptable -to you; and I ſhall now 
proceed to ſome particulars which will enable you 
to form an opinion of the ſentiments entertained by 
Tiberius in relation to the religious inſtitutions and 
practices of the Jews. 

ut the time when Judæa was under the govern- 
ment of Pilate, he placed certain gilt bucklers in 
the palace of Herod, ſituated in the city of Jeruſa- 
lem, and dedicated them to the honour of the em- 
peror Tiberius. It was not from any motive of re- 
ſpect or vencration towards the emperor that Pi- 
late conſecrated theſe bucklers, but merely from a 
rancorous and malignant principle to the people of 
our nation. The bucklers were inſcribed with the 
two names of the dedicator and the party in honour 
of whom they were dedicated, but they did not ex- 
hibit figures or any other work prohibited by our 
laws. But intelligence of the 22 being cir- 
culated among the populace, they became exceed- 
ingly diſlatisfied, and ſoon made application to the 
four ſons of the king, ſome other branches of the 
royal tamily, and divers other perſons of the firſt 
diſtinttion, requeſting that they would exert their 
utmoſt endeavours to prevail upon Pilate to remove 
the bucklers, the dedication of which they could 
not conſider but as a violation of their laws and re- 
ligion, and the cuſtoms tranſmitted to them by their 
anceſtors, which had been held in high eſteem and 
ſacred veneration by all preceding kings and empe- 
rors. Pilate being of a morole, violent, and un- 
gracious diſpoſition, replied to the interceſſions of 
the mediators in an abrupt and affronting manner, 
in conſequence of which the populace were greatly 
exaſperated, and they exclaimed againſt Pilate in 
the Gllowies manner: 

* Ceaſe, Pilate, to interrupt the tranquillity of 
people who are diſpoſed to obſerve a due alles. 
ance to their lawful ſovereign, nor endeavour to 
aggravate them to engage in diſſenſions and hoſti- 
lities. Do not deceive yourſelf in the opinion that 
people are ſo weak as to be amuſed by the frivolous 
pretext, by means of which you endeavour to con- 
ceal the injuſtice of your conduct. Be aſſured that 
it is not by embroiling the public peace and happi- 
neſs, and offering violations to the law, that you will 
be able to do the emperor honour, or to convince 
him of the veneration you pretend for his perſon. 
We are fully — that Tiberius is by no means 
diſpoſed to abridge us of the privilege of living ac- 
cording to the laws and cuſtoms of our anceſtors, 
which ve have hitherto enjoyed without interruption. 
If Tiberius has granted to you an editt or warrant, 
or ſignified by letter, or any other kind of inſtru- 
ment, that he approves the meaſures againſt which 
we complain, we requeſt that'you will ſhew us 
your authority: it will then be unneceſſary to re- 
monſtrate with Pilate; the courſe we muſt purſue 
is this: we muſt nominate deputies to repreſent our 
caſe to our imperial lord and maſter, and humbly 
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Upon the above-mentioned bucklers no image & 
were-engraven, nor did they exhibit any other = 
preſentations prohibited by our law; and they ver: 
placed only in the governor's palace. But 1 learn WM ® 


ſupplicate that he will be graciouſly pleaſed to re- 
move the cauſe of our juſt complaints: and this we 
ſhall do in the full confidence of obtaining redreſs; 
for we are perfectly convinced that Tiberius will 


never countenance the oppreſſion of his loyal and I that it is now intended to erett a ſtatue in the ſane. WP! 
affectionate ſubjects. tuary of the temple of Jeruſalem. This ſanttuary iz WI" 
The intimation that the people would remon- If a place held in ſuch ſacred veneration, that all per. WM 0! 
ſtrate with the emperor, through the agency of de- lons, excepting only the high-prieſt, are excluded 4 
puties, and petition for the removal of the gilt from admiſſion; and even the high.-prieſt himſelf ;; 
bucklers, proved a circumſtance highly alarming to not permitted to enter the holy ſanctuary, exceptine th 
Pilate, who apprehended that if they proceeded fo on one day in every year, when, after celcbratne » WP 
far as to ſend a deputation to the emperor. the whole I folemn fait. the duty of his facred office requir-; WM" 
delinquency of his conduct mult of neceſſity be ex- him to burn incenſe to the glory and honour of th, WF 
poled; and he now reflected on the 1njuſtice, cor- Almighty, and fervently to pray, according to ©. WM" 
ruption, devaſtations, violence, and oppreiiion. of I inſtitutions of the Jewiſh religion, that the Lord. in Wh ® 
which he had been guilty, and that be had condemn- his unbounded mercy and benevolence, will bc cr. WMP 
ed many innocent perſons to expire under the moſl cioully plealed to beſtow a common peace and ici. t 
excruciating torments; thence concluding, that if city on mankind during the enſuing year. 0 
Tiberius ſhould be informed of theſe facts, the ut- * Any perlon of our nation, excepting only the b 
moſt violence of the royal indignation would be d1- high prieſt, who ſhall preſume to enter the holy * 


rected againſt him, for having ſo ſhameſully abuled lanctuary, is condemned by the law to ſuffer death 


the power with which he was invelted. This vio- 
lent and impetuous man was greatly embarraſled as 
to the conduct that, in his preſent ſituation, it 
would be moſt eligible to purlue: he was greatly 
averſe to removing the bucklers, which he had al- 
ready made ſacred by the ceremony of conſecra- 
tion; and he was beſides exceedingly unwilling to 


without mercy. If even the high-prieſt himſelf en. 
ters this place oftener than on one day in a yeor, 
or more than once on the day when he has a right 
to admiſſion, he will inevitably be put to death, as 
a puniſhment due to his preſumption. Theſe pro— 
viſions were made by our great legiſlator, that the 
ſacred place might be preſerved inviolate and held 


6 ſubmit to the remonſtrances of the people, who had J in due veneration, 4 
iN highly irritated him, by preſuming to oppole his * You cannot but imagine, Sir, that, ſince ſuch 1 
9 inclination. ſeverity of puniſhment is denounced againſt thoſe f 
| * When the great perſonages who had undertaken I who tranſgreſs the law 5 75 wig the point in que,, 
to intercede in behalf of the Jews diſcovered that || tion, the public ſafety would be greatly endangered . 
Pilate, notwithſtanding his diſſimulation, was greatly jj by the popular tumult that would certainly take g 


4 
| 
$ 
" 


1 people, they deliberated on the ſtate of the matter permitted to enter but on certain expreſs conditi- 0 
N in queſtion, and the reſult of their conſultation Ions. In ſhort, rather than ſurvive to be the miſe- e 
0 was, that the moſt expedient means they could a— rable witneſſes of ſo abominable an impiety, and ſo a 
| dopt for obtaining redre!- would be to make im— ſhocking a violation of our ſacred laws, our prieſts a 


place in conſequence of erecting a ſtatue in the 


alarmed, and appeared to repent of the proceed- 
holy ſanttuary, where not even the high-prieſt is : 


ings which were ſo exceedingly diſagreeable to the 


mediate application t ae emperor. In conſe- I would put their wives and children to death, and ill 6 


quence of this determination, they diſpatched a let- yield 5 their own lives in a common ſacrifice. a 
ter to Tiberius, repreſenting the caſe of the Jews, I ſhall now proceed to ſpeak concerning the Ne 
and praying for redreſs; and this letter was written conduct of the truly illuſtrious Auguſtus, who was 
in the moſt earneſt, but, at the ſame time, in the I my dr of" a prince of the moſt exalted virtue that , 
moſt loyal and affettionate terms that could be con- I ever poſſeſſed the imperial dignity. His ſuperior U 
ceived. wildom and virtue juſtly entitled him to the glori- 5 


ous appellations by which he was diſtinguiſhed. I 
He long maintained an uninterrupted TY A 
throughout the whole world; in gratitude for 


Tiberius, though a man not eaſily provoked 
to ſudden and violent expreſſions of anger, had no 
ſooner peruſed the letter on behalt of the Jews, 


— 
— 


than, with great warmth of paſſion, he reprobated which bleſſing he became the object of univerſal ad- 0 
the preſumptuous behaviour and indecent language I miration and applauſe. 0 
of Pilate. The emperor immediately wrote to Pi- In a conference reſpetting the temple of Jeru- 5 
late, ſeverely reprimanding him for the impropriety I ſalem, this illuſtrious prince was informed that our . 
and inſolence of his condutt, and ſtrictly enjoinin law contained a prohibition to the placing any y 
him to cauſe-the bucklers to be immediately remove carved image therein, becauſe it was improper that N 
and conveyed to the ſea-port named Czſarea, and If a viſible figure ſhould be conſidered as a repre- . 


depoſited in the ſtructure dedicated to the honour 
of Auguſtus. By this expedient, the reſpect due to 
the honour of the emperor was preſerved, and the 


affront to the laws and cuſtoms of the Jewiſh nation 
was removed, 


ſentation of the eternal and almighty God. The 
emperor deemed the prohibition to be perfectly 
conſiſtent with reaſon; and, being a man of great 
literary accompliſhments, he took occaſion of ex- 
prefling many judicious remarks on what had und 

1 vire 


e 


re- red in the converſation, ſometimes deducing his 
re obſervations from the diſcourſe of the learned men 
by whom he was. conſtantly attended, at other 
deres pronouncing the ſentiments that were dictated 
br his own fine genius and excellent underſtand- 


ed i Auguſtus was ſo great an admirer of literature, 
bat while he fat at table, and during feſtival enter- 
ainments, he engaged in converſation with the 
gott celebrated philoſophers and other men of 
3 Wl earning; ſo that, while he received the refreſh- 
bents which were neceſſary for the ſupport of na- 
due, he improved the time to ſuch great advantage 
ss to enjoy the exquilite ſatisfaction reſulting from 
de indulgence of the intellectual appetite. Innu- 
'- Wl ncrable inſtances might be adduced to prove the li- 
 Whccllity of the ſentiments entertained by Auguſtus 
© Wrecarding the people of our perſuaſion; but, on the 
4 meſent occaſion, I ſhall introduce only two circum- 
* tances; and it is humbly preſumed that your ma- 
| ety will deem them ſufficient to prove that he was 
b no means an enemy to the Jewiſh laws and reli- 
on. 

pon gaining information that the buſineſs of 
canſqitting the treaſures, under the denomination 
of firſt-fruits, to the holy temple of Jeruſalem, was 
not attended to with the regularity that the import- 
ance of the matter required, the emperor diſpatched 
letters to the governors of the ſeveral provinces of 
Ala, ſtrictly commanding them to offer no kind of 
impediment or interruption to the Jews in regard to 
their aſſembling in the ſynagogues. But the liberty 
of holding public meetings was not extended to any 
people but thoſe of our nation. The emperor ob- 
lerved that the aſſemblies of the Jews did not re- 
ſemble Bacchanalian entertainments, where en— 
couragement was given to inebriation, ſedition, and 
other diſorderly proceedings, but were rather to be 
conſidered as academies, in which people were in- 
ſtrutted in the love and practice of virtue, piety, 
and juſtice; and that the annual contributions, call- 
0 Wed the firſt-fruits, were intended for no other pur- 


ye pole than that of offering ſacrifices in the temple to. 


6 the honour of the Almighty. In ſhort, this illuſ- 
r trious and benevolent prince iſſued an expreſs 
command that the Jews ould uninterruptedly en- 
oy the privilege of holding their meetings and mak- 


ns their contributions, according to the accuſtomed 
: pallices of their anceſtors. I do not pretend to 
| ave a perfect recollection of the exact diſpoſition 


of the words of the deceaſed emperor's order, but I 
am conhdent that I am not decerved as to the pur- 
port thereof; and of this, Sir, you will -be con- 
vinced, on the peruſal of a letter from C. Norba- 
nus Flaccus, of which I now ſend your majeſty a 
faithful tranſcript. 


C. NORBANUS FLACCUS, Proconſul, to the Ma- 
giſtrates of EPHESUS, greeting. 


© The emperor has tranſmitted to me a 
letter, wherein he has been pleaſed to ſig- 


- k DA — „ * ., 4 my * 
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nify, that whereas the people of the Jew- favour of the. 
iſh nation hold religious meetings and col- “* 
lect monies to be tranſmitted to their temple at Jeru- 
ſalem, under the name of firſt-fruits, it is his impe- 
rial will and pleaſure that they be allowed full liberty 
of continuing the exerciſe of their privileges in theſe 
points, according to the ancient cuſtoms of their 
country. This command you are to obſerve, and 
thereto yield a due obedience.” 1 
* There cannot, ſurely, be a more incontroverti- 
ble proof of the favourable ſentiments entertained 
by Auguſtus reſpetting our temple, than the circum- 
ſtance of his granting us the indulgence of publicly 
obferving the rites and ceremonies of our religion, 
the liberty of making contributions for ſacred pur- 
poles, and of exerciſing divers other functions of pi- 
ety, and living according to the laws of our anceſ- 
tors. | 
There is yet another evidence to be produced 
in confirmation of what I have ſaid on the Fibjef of 
the friendly opinion which Auguſtus entertained of 
the people of the Jewiſh nation; and this matter L 
{hall here introduce. Auguſtus commanded the ob- 
ſervanè of a daily ſacrifice in the temple; that the 
victims ſhould be a bull and two lambs; and that the 
expence attending theſe offerings to the honour of 
the Almighty ſhould be defrayed from his own re- 
venue. Theſe oblations have been continued, with- 
out interruption, till the preſent period. It was the 
intention of Cæſar that the ſacrifices ſhould be of- 
fered upon the altar: but he was, nevertheleſs, per- 
fettly ſenſible that there was no kind of image or re- 
preſentation of a divinity either within or without 
the temple. This — and ſagacious prince was 
ſenſible that it was highly expedient to have a glo- 
rious temple conſecrated with peculiar veneration to 
the honour of the inviſible God, and that no ſtatue 
ſhould be contained in the ſacred building, wherein 
men were to perform their devotional exerciſes in 
the confidence that their piety would be crowned 
with the defired reward. 
© I ſhall now intreat your majeſty's permiſſion to 
ſpeak of the great diſtinction that was ſhewn to our 
temple by your great grandmother, the empreſs” 
Julia. This truly — rinceſs, after the ex- 
ample of her illuſtrious conſort, beſtowed a profu- 
ſion of donatives, of ineſtimable value, upon the 
holy fabric, conſiſting of gold and filver veſſels, 
and divers other rich and curious articles. But 
theſe donatives exhibited no figures, nor were they 
in any reſpett offenſive to our laws. The mental fa- 
culties of women are generally weak, and it is ſel- 
dom that they are affected but by ſenſible objects. 
But the empreſs Julia was greatly ſupezior to the 
reſt of her ſex, poſſeſſing an acute diſcernment, and 
a remarkable ſtrength and ſolidity of judgment. 
She directed her mind to great and noble purſuits, 
and, by unwearicd ſtudy and attention, made ample 
amends for the deficiencies incidental to her fex. 
Her mind was ſtrongly attached to ſpeculative 
ints, of which ſhe conſidered practical matters to 
e the mere ſhadow, 4 
78 Having 
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in proof © 


pom to ſupplicate that your imperial majeſty wi 
e graciouſly pleaſed to continue to us the enjoy- - 
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9 Having produced ſo many remarkable inſtances 

the favour, clemency, and protection, 
which the people of our nation experienced from 
the illuſtrious perſonages of your own family, and 
particularly from your immediate progenitor, to 
whom you are indebted for your life, and the ex- 


alted ſtation which you at preſent enjoy, I humbly 


ment of thoſe ineſtimable privileges which were con- 
firmed to-us by your e predeceſſors. Em- 
perors petition the man who is at preſent inveſted 
with the imperial dignity, auguſt princes intercede 
with a prince of the auguſt line, grandfathers and 
great grandfathers ſupplicate a grandchild, and di- 
vers other exalted perſonages plead before the great 
and powerful Caligula, in favour of the Jewiſh re- 


ligion, laws, and cuſtoms, which, from the time of 


their original inſtitution, have been held in ſacred 
veneration to the preſent period. 

It muſt be acknowledged that if the abrogation 
of our laws takes place, it is poſſible the tranſgrel- 
ſion may not be immediately followed by a judicial 
vengeance: but let it be remembered, that, to diſco- 
ver the events of futurity is beyond the utmoſt 
power of the human mind; and that, though divine 
Juſtice 1s ſometimes delayed, it muſt, at length, in- 
evitably arrive. What man, who has not a heart pol- 
Juted with guilt, and does not impiouſly rejett all be- 
hef in the exiſtence of an eternal and Almighty 
God, can be ſo inſenſible of theſe confiderations as 
to defy the ſtings of conſcience, and prove himſelf 
to be | pg of ſo daring a ſpirit as not to trem- 
ble under the dreadful apprehenſion of meeting the 
retribution due to his iniquities? 


* The great obligations which your majeſty has 


been pleaſed to confer upon me are ſo numerous 
that ſufficient time is not allowed me barely to re- 
count them; and the et is of too ſacred a na- 
ture to be treated ſlighuy. The mention of ſome 
particular facts, however, will ſuffice to prove your 
unbounded benevolence to me, without relating the 
variety of intereſting circumſtances with which they 
were accompanied. It is a matter of public notori- 
ety that it was my fortune to be made a priſoner, 
and, when reduced to that ſtate, thrown into chains. 
With the utmoſt gratitude, I acknowledge that your 
majeſty was graciouſly pleaſed to reſtore me to free- 
dom: but permit me to hope that you did not relieve 
me from my miſerable confinement in irons, to ſub- 
jekt me to more inſupportable oppreſſion. During 
the time I remained 1n 1rons, my ſufferings were 
confined to a particular part of my body; but my 
very ſoul finks under the enormous burden of my 

nf hes misfortunes. You reſcued me from the a- 
arming apprehenſion of death, and, indeed, from 
a ſituation that was to be conſidered as bat little bet- 
ter than a ſtate of actual diſſolution; and you after- 
wards beſtowed upon me a profuſion of kindneſs 


infinitely beyond what I could reaſonably expett. 


The humble petition of Agrippa, whole obliga- 
gions to your majeſty ſurpaſs all powers of exprel- 


— 


on; for I cannot imagine that you would 


— — — 


fion, is, that you will be graciouſly pleaſed to 
ſerve the life you have given: and 1 induced t. 
hope that you will not reject my earneſt ſupplicati. 
reſcu 
from one calamity, and prolong the date of my © 
iſtenec, that I might ſurvive to meet deſtrufion in 
a more terrifying form. 

* I am indebted to you, Sir, for the poſſeſſion of 
the regal dignity; and after having inveſted me with 
that diſtingaiſhed honour, it was the pleaſure of the 
mighty Cæſar to afford an additional proof of his 
royal bounty, and therefore he extended my autho. 
rity over Trachonitis and Galilee. Do not, Sir 
diveſt me of thoſe invaluable privileges, the loſs of 
which will render the great and numerous favours | 


have received from you moms 4 deſtitute of their 
* 


ule and value. After having advanced me to the 
moſt glorious ſituation that the heart of man can 
alpire to enjoy, do no precipitate me into the con- 
trary extreme of miſery. I entertain no ſolicitude 
for the preſervation of the authority with which it 
was your pleaſure to inveſt me: but, on the con— 
trary, with the utmoſt willingneſs, can reſign all the 
dignity and honours annexed to royalty, and return 
to my former ſtation in life. The only object of my 
petition is, that the laws and religion of my coun- 
try may be preſerved from all violation. If I 
prove ſo unfortunate as to meet with your refuſal, 
the conſequence muſt be that the Jews, as well as 
all other 2 will conſider me either as a vile 
betrayer of the intereſts of my country, or as being 
no longer eſteemed worthy the friendſhip of the em- 
peror; and either of theſe events — be produc- 
tive of inſupportable affliction. If the public imagine 
me to be ſtill one among the number of thoſe who 
are honoured with the royal favour, and at the ſame 
time obſerve me to be a witneſs to the profanation 
of our holy temple, which is the greateſt glory of 
the Jewiſh nation, they will accuſe me as being 2 
traitor to their cauſe, on the ſuppoſition that I Pad 
neglected to exert my influence for averting the de- 
ſtruction of my country; for it is not ſuppoled to be 
probable that emperors can deny ſuch favours as! 
preſume to requeſt, when they are petitioned by 
perſons who are honoured with the royal friendſhip. 
If I am fo unnappy as to have forfeited that place 
which I once poſſeſſed in your eſteem, I intreat, 
Sir, that you will not, aſter the example of Tibe- 
rius, caſt me into chains; but that, inſtead of de- 
2 me of liberty, yon will conſign me to in- 

ant death; for what inducement can there remain 
to wiſh for a continuance of life, after having loſt 
the friendſhip of the imperial Caligula, in which! 
have repoſed my beſt hopes of ſublunary happi- 
neſs? And now, Sir, I ſubmit my own fate, an 
— cauſe of my country, to your ſovereign plea- 
ure. 


— 


E MAT 
 CALIGULA deliberates on the Contents of ws 
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PA's Letter, and, at len ih, he writes to PETRO- 
NIUS, the Governor of SYRIA, commanding him 
to offer no Proſanation to the Temple of FERUSA- 
LEM ; but he afterwards revokes this Order. He 
cauſes a Statue to be made at ROME, and tranſ- 
ported to TERUSALEM, without the Knowledge 
of the JEWS. Vnſlances of the capricious, innu- 
man, and violent Diſpoſition of CALIGULA. 


AVING ſealed up the letter, and 
diſpatched a meſſenger, with a ſtritt 
command to ule all poſſible expedition in 
conveying it to the emperor, Agrippa cloſely con- 
fned himielf within the place of his reſidence, wait- 
ing, under the greateſt anxiety of mind that can be 
imagined, the iflue of his remonftrance; for he was 
conſcious that the preſervation or ruin, not only of 
judæa, but of the Jews inhabiting the feveral parts 
of the univerſe, would depend on the gracious or 
unfavourable judgment that would attend his appli- 

cation to the emperor. i 
The emperor Upon peruſing the letter from Agrippa, 
prues the, the countenance of the emperor plainly 
emotion, indicated the various emotions of his 
wat length mind. At one time he was highly of- 
fended upon recollcfing the diſobedience 


kxrippa's let- 
er diſpatched 
b Caligula. 


that had been ſhewn to his expreſs commands in 
the delay of conſecrating a ſtatue to his honour in 
the temple of Jeruſalem ; and then the natural auſte- 
rity of his diſpoſition relaxed, in ſome degree, in 
favour of king Agrippa, whole x pov may he could 
not deem to be inconſiſtent with either juſtice or 
reaſon, and from the humility of whoſe addreſs he 
could not with-hold ſome «hare of approbation. At 
other times, according to the impulſes of his variable 
mind, he cenſured and approved the conduct of A- 
grippa. He ſeverely refletted upon the _ for the 
extraordinary zeal he had teſtified on behalf of his 
countrymen, whom he knew to be the only people 
inclined to oppoſe the dedication : but he acknow- 
ledged that the condutt of Agrippa muſt certainly be 
dictated by a great and noble ſoul, and that he was in- 
titled to commendation for the generoſity and can- 
dour with which he had declared his opinion, and for 
proceeding agreeable to the genuine ſentiments of 
his heart. 2 

He is dipotea Having employed himſelf ſome time in 
to favour te deliberating in the manner above recited, 
* Caligula's mind gradually became more 
compoſed; and he, at — determined to extend 
his clemency to the Jews. He diſpatched a letter 
in reply to that he had received from Agrippa, ſay. 
ing that the interceſſions of the king had prevailed 
upon him to countermand the orders reſpetting the 
dedication. At the ſame time he wrote to Petroniu 

the governor of Syria, adviſing him that a change o 

inclination had taken place, and that it was now his 
ſovereign pleaſure to preſerve the temple of Jeruſa- 
lem from every kind of profanation. But that the 


prohibition might not operate at a future period in a | 
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manner diſagreeable to him, the emperor inſerted a 
condition in the ſame letter of a tendency highly 
alarming to the Jews; and it was conceived in terms 
to the following purpoſe : © But it is pro- | 
vided, that if any perſon, of whatever 
denomination, ſhall hold our will and 
caſure in ſuch diſreſpett as to offer any 
ind of impediment or oppoſition to the 
conlecration of temples, altars, or ſtatues, to the 
honour of our royal ſelf, or any branch of our im- 
erial family in any city, town, or other place what- 
oever, excepting only the metropolis of Judza, 
bearing the name of the city of Jeruſalem, all and 
every perſon or perſons ſo offending ſhall be puniſh- 
ed on the ſpot, during the very att of diſobedience 
to this our expreſs command, or in failure of this, 
be ſubmitted tq our auguſt will and pleaſure, in or- 
der that ſuch puniſhments may be inflited as may be 
adjudged adequate to his or their demerits.” 
| The above clauſe was in effect arevoca- ;, e te 
tion of the emperor's grant in favour of the way for civil 
temple of Jeruſalem. In ſhort, it was lay- diſturbances. 
ing a foundation for civil hoſtilities. It was uni- 
verſally expetted that the enemies of the people of 
the Jewiſh perſuaſion would ſacrilegiouſly conſècrate 
ſtatues throughout every part of the country, under 
the ſanttion of the editt iſſued by the emperor ; but 
it was not imagined that they would be induced 
to this conduct ſo much by their reſpett to Caligula 
as by their enmity to the Jews. Our enemies ſup- 
poſed that the Jews would on no conſideration pa- 
tiently ſubmit to be witneſſes to the profanation of 
their laws, which they had ever held in the moſt 
ſacred veneration; and that their oppoſition to his 
pleaſure would fo highly incenſe Cali ula, that, in 
order to puniſh them for their diſobedience, he 
would renew his poſitive commands for conſecrating 
the ſtatue in the fanttuary of the holy temple. 

But notwithſtanding the reaſon that ap- , 
peared to juſtify the apprehenſion of a Se modera« 
popular tumult, it was the pleaſure of den inthe 
Divine Providence to maintain good or- Fele. 
der and diſcipline among the people; and no out- 
rageous proceedings ſeemed to be threatened. 
Though the multitude appeared to be diſpoſed to 
confine their meaſures within the bounds of modera- 
tion, our affairs, notwithſtanding their flattering ap- 
pearance, were by no means in a more auſpicious 
train ; for the emperor repented of the determination 
he had ſo lately paſſed in our favour, and renewed 
= former ſentiments reſpetting the dedication of his 

atue. 


An alarming 
clauſe in the 
letter ſent by 
Caligula to 
Petronius, 


Leſt the multitude ſhould be provoked Caligula or- 
to 22 the meaſure, no farther diſcourſe — 
was held on the ſubject of preparing a Rome, aad 
ſtatue at Sidon: but Caligula iſſued an or- privately 
der that one ſhould be provided at Rome —— 


and that this figure ſhould be compoſed 
of copper and richly gilt. He alſo commanded that 
=—_ ible care ſhould be employed in ſecretly 
porting the image by lea to Jeruſalem, -_ for 
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adopting ſuch meaſures as would enable the people 
employed in this buſineſs to erect the figure in the 
temple, before the Jews could be well appriſed of 
the matter: and Caligula's voyage to Egypt was to 
afford an opportunity of doing this buſineſs, which 
was to appear as the voluntary act of the people, 
without even the knowledge of the emperor. 

Caligula entertained an anxious defire 


He makes . : 
paration of viſiting Alexandria, and he ordered 
for viſiting . no expence to be ſpared in roviding 


every accommodation that could contri- 
bute to the convenience of his paſſage. Alexandria 
being the capital of Egypt, and on account of its 
advantageous ſituation a place of univerſal com- 
merce, Caligula imagined that the example of that 
city could ſcarcely fail of influencing thoſe of leſs 
conſideration, ſince people in a collective body were 
to be conſidered as bearing a ſimilarity to individu- 
als in the circumſtance of regulating their condutt 
agreeable to the example of their ſuperiors. Hence, 
then, he concluded that he could not determine upon 
a ſituation where a greater probability of ſucceſs 
would attend his ridiculous ſcheme of claiming the 
public honours of a divinity. 
Inttances of The emperor was naturally of a varia- 
Ealigula's 2 ble, vindictive and cruel diſpoſition; and 
Fiman, ans this aiſertion will be fully juſtified by the 
violent difpo= following inſtances: Having reſtored a 
| number of priſoners to liberty, he almoſt 
immediately ordered — again into cloſe conhne- 
ment, and rendered their fituation infinitely more 
inſupportable than that which they had before expe- 
rienced, by depriving them of every hope of recover- 
ing their freedom, although no circumſtance whatever 
could be alledgedagainſt them to juſtify their deten- 
tion. Other perſons. who were intirely unconſcious of 
guilt, became the objects of the tyrant's diſpleaſure ; 
and knowing that their fite would be decided by 
a judge equally a ſtrang o mercy and juſtice, they 
conſidered it as a matic: of certainty that the ſen- 
tence of death would be pronounced upon them: 
but they were, however, ordered into baniſhment. 
Notwithſtanding their perfect innocence, they deem- 
ed this ſentence to be a proof of great lenity, con- 
ſidering the character of the man who had atted in 
the capacity of their judge. In ſhort, they went into 
exile, deeming themſelves happy in having eſcaped 
more ſevere treatment, and patiently ſubmitted to 
their misfortunes, conducting themſelves with un- 
blemiſhed honour and integrity. In a ſhort time, 
however, the emperor commanded a military power 
to aſſaſſinate the unfortunate exiles ; and * this 
inhuman order had been executed, it was not in his 
ower to aſſign a motive for his extraordinary condutt; 
bor he had received no kind of provocation, the un- 
happy ſufferers having behaved with ſuch exemplary 
prudence as to avoid every proceeding that could 
ſſibly excite the barbarity of the tyrant. On occa- 
ion of this melancholy event, all the noble families 
of Rome put themſelves into mourning, in teſtimony 
of their affliction for the horrid murder of their 
fricnds and relations. | 
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When the emperor parted with money, Hisrapacieuc, 
it was ever with a rapacious deſign, and . 
with a pre- determination to effect the ruin of thoſe 
who received it. He would never acknowledge that 
the money was to be conſidered either as a gift, or 
as a loan, for which intereſt was to be nals] but 
conſtantly pretended that it had been ſtolen or fray. 
dulently obtained. The unfortunate people were 
not barely compelled to make reſtitution, but even 
to furrender to Caligula their whole eſtates, whether 
they had become poſſeſſed of them in virtue of here. 
ditary right, or acquired them by their own indul. 
try. 0 
Ie was the practice of Caligula to ruin oe 
the fortunes of thoſe people who imagined fects i 
themſelves honoured by his moſt particu- trievibip, 
lar elteem. By a — 2 addreſs and the ap- 
pearance of friendſhip, he ſeduced them to 9. 
entertainments for him at an enormous expence. To 
compliment the emperor on occaſion of theſe meet. 
ings, invention was tortured to diſcover the mean, 
of yielding full gratification to the moſt exquiſite 
luxury; and it frequently happened that the magni. 
ficence and profuſion of a ſingle entertainment was 
ſo great, that the attendant expence conſumed an am- 

le fortune, and, excluſive of that, incumbered the 
hoſt with a debt that he could not expett ever to be 
in a condition to diſcharge. 


4 


People of diſcernment, 
however, were appriſed of the true motive of Cali. 
* plauſibility of behaviour; and inſtead of en- 

eavouring to ingratiate themſelves into his favour, 
avoided contratting a familiarity with him, which 
they conſidered as a dangerous allurement to de- 
ſtruction. | 

Such was the diſpoſition of Caligula. y;, nene 
There were no people againſt whom he werben t 
entertained ſo mortal an averſion as the we 1». 
Jews; and they experienced the molt violent effects 
of his impetuous, cruel and unrelenting temper. He 
commenced his oppreſſive proceedings in Alexan- 
dria, where he expelled the Jews their oratorics, 
and eretted in thoſe buildings ſtatues to his honour, 
while our people, being awed by the conſideration 
of his great power and authority, dared not venture 
to oppole the horrid profanation. The temple of 
Jeruſalem was the only ſacred place now remaining 
unviolated; and the emperor had even the preſump- 
tion to purſue meaſures for conſecrating that holy fi 
bric to his honour, under the denomination of, © The 
ow le of the new Jupiter, the illuſtrious Caius Ca- 
igula.“ | 

The character of Caligula affords the 


capa His infatiable 
moſt ſtriking inſtance that can be produ- ambiticn, 1 
ced of arrogance, inhumanity, and blaſ- —4 bla 


phemous irre verence towards the almigh- 
ty Creator. The command of the whole univerſe 
was not equal to the gratification of his extravagant 
ambition, but he impiouſly preſumed to aſpire tothe 
ſovereignty of Heaven! Canſt thou imagine, Cali. 
gula, that the Omnipotent Power who created, is not 
intitled to the government of the world? Wilt thou 
not permit a city, a temple, or any part of * = 
unar 
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Janary ſphere, to be peculiarly dedicated to the moſt 


High God, wherein men may acknowledge the pious | 


veneration they entertain towards his ſublime Ma. 
jelty ? You have but little conception, Caligula, of 
the terrible calamities in which you will involve 
yourſelf and the whole empire by perſevering in 
rour blaſphemous purpoſe, the accompliſhment of 
which is beyond the power of poſſibility : but your 
extravagant preſumption 1s ſuch, that the very idea 
of it cannot fail to ſtrike men leſs abandoned and 
zeprobate than yourſelf with horror and deteſtation.” 


— 


CHAP. AVI. 


The inſulting and cruel Treatment which PIHILO, and 
the other Perſons compoſing the Embaſſy from the 
JEWS of ALEXANDRIA, received from the 
Emperor CALIGULA. 


Cliguta's E is now neceſſary that we ſhould pro- 
haughty and ceed to the relation of ſome particu- 
1 lars which tranſpired in regard to the ſub- 
Philo and the Je of our embaſſy from the Alexandrian 
ater deputies Jews to the emperor Caius Caligula. The 
time being arrived when we were to have audience, 
we were introduced into the preſence of the empe- 
ror; the fierceneſs of whoſe countenance and de- 
portment we interpreted into a certain indication 
that he was to be conſidered as an inveterate enemy 
rather than an impartial judge. Preparatory to a 
judicial deciſion on ſo important a cauſe, an impar- 
tial man would, with the aſſiſtance of counſel, have 
carefully examined into the merits of the caſe, and 
having heard, attentively conſidered, and candidly 
compared the allegations of either party, have pub- 
licly declared his opinion. But Caligula diſpenſed 
wich the introduction of theſe and all other judicial 
formalities. So important was the cauſe in agitation, 
that on the iſſue thereof abſolutely depended the pri- 
viieges and even the lives of the vaſt multitudes of 
Jews who inhabited Alexandria. The rights for which 
the Jews conterded were ſo evidently founded in 
Juſtice, that during the ſpace of four hundred years 
their claim had remained wholly uncontroverted. 
Inſtead of behaving to us with the candour and mo- 
deration becoming the character of a judge, and 
conforming to the uſual methods of equity and juſ- 
lice, the inhuman tyrant treated us with diſreſpect 
and indignity that would have proved degrading to 
the moſt contemptible of his . 
He orders The emperor had for three or four days 
them wo be in- retired to the two gardens ſituated between 
wed. the palace and the town, and occupied by 
Mzcenas and Lamias. By Caligula's deſire the gar. 
eners were called into his preſence : and he ordered 
them to open the ſeveral doors, ſaying that he was 
diſpoled to walk for the benefit of the freſh air, and 
10 amuſe himſelf by examining the curioſities with 
which the place abounded; and he now gave orders 
or our introduttion, 
O. 32. | 


— —— ꝗFK82— 


Upon our appearance before the empe- Reſpectful 
ror we proſtrated ourſelves at his feet, ad- bebaviour of 
dreſſing him by the titles of emperor and ** deputies, | 
Auguſtus, and affording other proofs of rer's — 
the moſt profound humility and reſpect. ous return. 
Caligula returned our ſalutations in a manner that 
convinced us our application would be rejected, and 
that our lives were in imminent danger. At length, 
with a malicious ſmile, the emperor accoſted us in 
this manner: © I preſume you belong to that deteſ- 
table fraternity who inſolently affront my ſacred per- 
ſon with contempt, by offering adorations to an un- 
known and nameleſs god, when all the reſt of the 
world yicld a willing obedience to the divinity of 
Caligula.” He now raiſed his hands towards heaven, 
and, with great vehemence, uttered expreſſions too 
horrible for repetition. The behaviour of Caligula 
was underſtood by our adverſaries as a declaration 
in their favour; and, being unable to conceal their 
joy on this occaſion, they applied to the emperor 
every attribute, name, and honour, peculiar to Al- 
mighty God. 

man named Iſidore, of an inſinuat- 
ing, treacherous, and crafty diſpoſition, 
oblerving the remarkable ſatisfaction with 
which the emperor liſtened to the extra- 
vagant and impious flatteries that were 
offered him, availed himſelf of the opportunity of 
_m_— to the following effect: Your diſpleaſure, 
ir, would be more violent againſt theſe people, as 
well as thoſe by whom they are deputed, were you 
but ſenſible of the implacable averſion they have to- 
wards your ſacred perſon. The Jews were the only 
people who with-held their concurrence when vows 
and ſupplications were offered up for preſerving the 
life, — rendering auſpicious the reign of the impe- 
rial Caligula.” Hereupon, we unanimouſly exclaim- 
ed, We are moſt grolsly traduced to your majeſty: 
we have offered up whole hecatombs for the lon 
life, happineſs, and proſperity, of Cæſar; and, ak- 
ter ſprinkling the blood of the victims upon the al- 
tar, we did not, according to the practice of many 
ople, convey the fleſh away, in order to feaſt our- 
— but we committed the whole ſacrifice to be 
conſumed in the ſacred fire. Three ſeveral times 
have we thus ſhewn honour to Caligula. Firſt, ow 
occaſion of your advancement to the imperial dig- 
nity; ſecond] „on your reſtoration to health from 
an alarming — which had proved the ſource 
of infinite affliction to the ſeveral nations; and, 
thirdly, when we offered up yows and ſupplications 
for rendering your troops in Germany victorious.” 

„I acknowledge (replied the furious Caligula's 
Caligula) that you have offered up ſacri- bla{phemous 
fices; but they were not intended as an . 
honour to me: they were offerings to an unknown 
imaginary divinity.” Upon hearing this horrible 
blaſphemy, a 9 pervaded all our bodies, 
and the courſe of the blood was ſtopped within our 


veins. 


Ifidore's im- 
pious flatteryy 
and falſe ac- 
cuſation of 
the Jews. 


The emperor now proceeded to view The ei 


the ſeveral apartments, from the common. * 
11 offices 
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THE WHOLE GENUINE WORKS OF JOSEPHUS. [Chap. xytn, 


mocked and Offices to the rooms of entertainment, 
derided by ointing out what he deemed to be de- 
their Pagan —— and ordering the improvements 
2 N that he was defirous of having intro— 
duced. We followed the emperor from place to 

lace, our adverſaries making us the objects of rail- 
ery and contempt. Like buffoons on a ſtage, they 
inſulted our misfortunes with illiberal and acrimo- 
nious jeſts. The conduct of our adverſaries, in 
ſhort, was like a theatrical repreſentation, where 
the man who ſhould have maintained the charatter 
of a judge became an acculer, permitting his par- 
tiality to be increaſed to a more ſhameful degree by 
the irritations of the favoured party. Having ſo 
iniquitous a judge, and fo implacable an enemy in 
the perlon of the emperor, we deemed it prudent 
to remain in ſilence, conſidering that as our only de- 
fence; for the moſt powerful arguments could not 
allift our cauſe, and we were unwilling to provoke 
the tyrant to offer additional aſfronts to our reli— 
gion. | 


Ealizula aks . Having given ſome directions reſpett- 
them ahy ing the buildings, Caligula ſaid to us, 
ey Allre- with an affected gravity, „I beg to be 
fine 's len. Informed of the reaſon. vou have for fo 


obſtinately perſilling in a refuſal to feed 
upon ſwine's fleſh.” Hereupon, our opponents 
burſt into a violent fit of laughter, which was partly 
excited by the ridicule of the queſtion, and partly 
affected with a view of ingratiating themſelves with 
the emperor, by pretending to admire his vivacious 
and ſatirical humour. Some perſons of diſtinction, 
who poſleſled a greater ſhare of good manners than 
the reſt, cenſured the behaviour of theſe people, as 
being exceedingly indiſcrete in preſence of the 
emperor; adding, that ſuch liberties were not to be 
excuſed but among perſons of equal rank living on 
terms of friendſhip and fan iliarity. 

In reply te - emperor's queſtion con- 
cerning . fleſh, we ſaid, that vari- 
ous cuſtoms and manners reſpettively 
prevailed in different places and among different 
people; that we admitted the uſe of ſome things 
were demied to us, but begged, at the ſame time, to 
obſerve that our opponents were prohibited the uſe 
of others. 
that ſome people refuſed to eat mutton. The peo- 
ple who refuſe to cat mutton (ſaid Cope cer- 
tainly are intitled to commendation; for it is by no 
means grateful to the palate:” and theſe words he 
accompanied with a ſmile. It mult be confeſſed that 
thele ſarcaſtic and mſulting reflections proved an 
aggravation to our diſtreſs. At length, the emperor 
addreſſed us in an-impetuous manner, demanding on 
what foundation it was that we reſted our claim to 
the privilege of citizens. We immediately pro- 
ceeded to urge arguments in defence of our rights; 
but the emperor, obſerving that they were founded 
in ſuch ftrict juſtice, as, to ©, wholly incontroverti- 
ble, and apprehending that it was in our power to 
adduce others of ſtill greater force, he abruptly in- 
terrupted the ſpeech, and ſuddenly {larting from his 

4 


Their reply, 
and His rail- 
Jery. 


It was ſaid by one of the company, 


ny 


ſeat, haſtened into the great hall. Having walked 
for ſome time in this place, he gave orders for the 
windows to be ſhut. The glaſs of thele windows 
was as tranſparent and brilliant as the clearelt cryf. 
tal, and ſo contrived as to exclude the ſun, as well 
as the wind, and yet afford a free admiſſion to the 
light. Soon after this, he approached us with a gen. 
tle pace, a compoled countenance, and an air of 
complacency, and, in a ſoftened tone of voice, de. 
manded what requeſt we had to urge to him. We 
now determined to communicate our requiſitions in 
as few words as the nature of the caſe would admit: 
but, inſtead of liſtening to us, Caligula ſuddenly de. 
parted, and went into an apartment in which waz 
depoſited a valuable collection of paintings, the 
productions of the moſt celcbrated maſters of anti. 
quity, | 

The repeated interruptions to the deci- cy, 
ſion of our cauſe, and the vexatious mea- morifying 
ſures that were purſued to inſult and dif. . 
treſs us, and a ſervile attendance upon an imperious, 
inconſtant, and cruel prince, became, at length, in- 
ſupportably afflicting; and we judged that, under 
the terrible diſappointments which we had experi. 
enced, the molt laudable conduct we could purſue 
would be to make the neceſlary preparations for 
death. 

In this extremity, we humbled our- 


ſelves before the throne of the molt high 3 
God. the Creator of heaven and earth, » ioſtane 
offering up adorations to his divine Ma- „ 
jeſty, and earneſtly ſupplicating that, in mighty, e 
his unbounded mercy, he would be gra- foſters they. 


cioully pleaſed to avert the rage and me- . 


naccs with the effetts of which his faithful and hum- 
ble ſervants were threatened by a blaſphemous im- 


poſtor. The Almighty was pleaſed to compaſſionate 


| 2 Or a theatre. 


; 


: 


A 


f 


the miſerable ſituation of his humble ſupplicants, and 
to moderate the fury of our perſecutor. In fine, 
Caligula proceeded to no farther outrages againſt 
us, but ordered us to retire, ſaying only the fol- 
lowing words: “ Theſe people who refuſe to ho- 
nour me as a divinity, 1 conſider as being rather 
unhappy than iniquitous.” 

In the above manner were we delivered 


. . . Recapitula- 
from our calamitous fituation. I might, tion of their 
indeed, ſay that we were reſcued from a — treals 


I ſpeak of a theatre, 
ecauſe we were made the objects of ridicule, con- 
tempt, laughter, and other indignities; and the ut- 
molt rigours of a priſon would have been infinitely 
more {upportable than the torments our * ſouls 
experienced, upon hearing the abominable blaſphe- 
mies uttered by Caligula, or the conſideration that 
we were wholly ſubjett to the 2 of an inhu- 
man, capricious, tyrannical, and powerful prince. 
The Jews were the only people - of the world who 
refuſed to pay divine Mice and veneration to 
Caligula; and in this determination they uniformly 
rſevered, in deſpite of the tyrant's utmoſt power. 
he unremitting conſtancy which they teſtified for 
preſerying their holy laws from violation, was 1 
K [9381 * 
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original and only ſource of the tyrant's implacable 
enmity and rage. ; ; 

A We now enjoyed ſome reſpite from our 
2 cCalamities. But it is not to be under- 
britude, un- ſtood that we were alarmed by the dread 
ter the mot Of death: on the contrary, to have yield- 
3 ed up our lives for promoting the common 

, caule of our country, and for preſerving 
the rites of our religion, we ſhould have accounted 
the greateſt bleſſing to which human nature could 
pollibly arrive. In the ſituation to which we were 
reduced, our deaths could not poſſibly have been 
roductive of happy effects; but would have incur- 
red diſgrace upon our —_— if not have tended 
to the ruin of our cauſe. When deputies prove 
unſucceſsful in their negotiations, the failure 1s ge- 
nerally attributed to the improper conduct of their 
rincipals.. On this conſideration, we deemed our- 
elves fortunate in having eſcaped ſo material a part 
of the threatened danger; but we were ſtill under a 
terrible anxiety on account of the ſentence which 
the emperor was yet to pronounce; for it was not 
pollible that he could judge as to the equity of our 
claim, lince he had not condeſcended to be inform- 


ed of the particulars of the cauſe ſubmitted to his 
deciſion. It would have been a moſt 6,4. gw 
deplorable circumſtance, had the vaſt tion of the 
multitudes of people compoſing the Jew- J-w*, and 

: . : . their happy 
iſh nation been ſubjected to the ſeverity giverance. 
of treatment experienced by their fiye 
embaſſadors. Had the emperor determined the 
caule in favour of the Alexandrians, we muſt have 
expected perſecutions in every other place. Our 
habitations, oratories, and other places dedicated to 
religious purpoſes, would have been deſtroyed, and 
the ſacred laws and religious rites of our anceſtors 
intirely aboliſhed; and thus, abridged of every 
hope of relief from our grievous oppreſſion, the 
burden of life would have become intolerable. 
When reduced to the moſt deplorable ſtate of mi- 
ſery that it was poſſible for human nature to ſuſtain, 
we were treacherouſly deſerted by our temporiſing 
friends, on whom we had placed our moſt ſanguine 
hopes of receiving ſupport, and who were conſci- 
ous of the juſtice of our cauſe, and of the extrava- 
gant vanity and preſumption of Caligula, in exact- 
ing public veneration as a divinity, | 
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teſtimonies in Joſephus, the Jewiſh 
hiſtorian, concerning John the Bap- 
tit, the harbinger or forerunner of Jeſus of Naza- 
reth, concerning Jeſus of Nazareth himſelf, as alſo 
James the Juſt, the brother of Jeſus of Nazareth: 
and as the principal teſtimony has been queſtioned 


Privory re. Jö we meet with many important 
Marx, 


by many, and rejected by ſome as ſpurious, I hold 


it my duty,- having ever declared my firm belief 
that theſe teſtimonies are genuine, to produce origi- 


nal evidences, in order to confirm them, and then 
make proper obſervations, for the more complete 
| ſatisfaction of the reader. Before I enter upon my 


: main deſign, it may not be impertinent, by way of 
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628 THE WHOLE GENUINE WORKS OF JOSEPHUS. 


preparatory, to quote the opinion of perhaps the 
moſt learned perſon and competent judge that ever 
was, as to the authority of Joſephus; I mean Jo- 
ſeph Scaliger, from whoſe works in Latin the fol- 
lowing is a tranſlation. _ 
8 * Joſephus is the moſt diligent and the 
| . greateſt lover of truth of all writers. 
We can confidently affirm of him, that it is more 
ſafe to believe him, not only as to the affairs of the 
Jews, but alſo as to thoſe that are foreign to them, 
than all the Greek and Latin writers, and this, be- 
cauſe his fidelity and his compaſs of learning are 
moſt conſpicuous throughout his works.” 
i This writer, in his annals, affirms, that 
& Nero, in order to ſtifle the rumour 
(though he himſelf {pt Rome on fire), aſcribed it to 
thoſe people who were hated for their ſtrange prac- 
tices, and called, by the vulgar, Chriſtians. Thele 
he puniſhed exquiſitely. The author of this name 
was Chriſt, who, in the reign of Tiberius, was put 
2 death by Pontius Pilate, che procurator of Ju— 
Ka. 

As Joſephus gives us his teſtimony, and ſince al- 
moſt all the reſt that is true of the Jews in Tacitus, 
was directly taken by him out of Joſephus, there 
can remain no reaſon to doubt but this paſſage was 
taken from him alſo. He could not have this ac- 


count from that other Jewiſh hiſtorian, Juſtus of ] 


Tiberias; for Photius, who peruſed his hiſtory, al- 
ſures us, that Juſtus made nb mention at all of Je- 
ſus Chriſt. The true writing of theſe names, Chriſt 
and Chriſtians, as in Joſephus, is another argument 
that Tacitus had this account from him; which 
names he would otherwiſe moſt probably, with Sue- 
tonius, and other old Romans, have written Chreſt 
and Chreſtians. The words of Tacitus are allo ſo 
very like thoſe of Joſephus, that it is moſt reaſona- 
ble to conclude they were taken from him, and 
from no ** „ 2 5 - 3 
LON e thus cxprefſes himſelf: ou 
3 (Jews) knew that Jeſus was riſen from the 
dead, and aſcended into heaven, as the prophecies 
foretold was to happen.” 
. James was ſo ſhining a character a- 
— James mong the people, on account of his righ- 
teouſneſs, that Flavius Joſephus, when in 
his twenty books of the Jewiſh Antiquities, he de- 
ſcribes the cauſe why the people ſuffered ſuch miſe- 
ries till the ſacred temple was demoliſhed, ſays, 


that theſe things befel them through the divine an- 


er, for what they had dared to do with James the 
Prother of Jeſus, who was called Chriſt. He ſays 
farther, that the people thought they ſuffered theſe 
things for the ſake of James.. ö : 
John the Bap. =, In the 18th book of the Jewiſh Antiqui- 
tif, and je- ties, Joſephus teſtihes, that John was the 
fus- Baptiſt, and that he promiſed purification 


to thoſe that were baptiſed. The ſame * | 


alſo, when inquiring into the caule of the deſtruc- 
tion of Jeruſalem, and the demolition of the tem- 
ple, ought to have ſaid, that their perſecutions a- 
gainſt Jeſus were the cauſe of thele miſeries com- 


- 


Cm ® 


ing on the people, becauſe they had lain 
Chriſt who was foretold by the — he, 3 
as it were unwillingly, yet as one not remote from 
the truth, fays, © Theſe miſeries befel the Jews by 
way of revenge for James the Juſt, who was the br. 
ther of Jeſus that was called Chriſt; becauſe they 
had ſlain him who was a moſt righteous perſon. 
Now this James was he whom that genuine diſciple 
of Jeſus, Paul, ſaid he had ſeen as the Lord's bro- his 
ther (Gal. 1. 19.) which relation implies not ſo much 
nearneſs of blood, or ſameneſs of education, as it WM th: 
does agreement of manners and preaching, If 
therefore, he ſays, the deſolation of Jeruſaler he. 
fel the Jews for the ſake of James, with how much Wl hi 
reater reaſon might he have ſaid, that it happened 
or the ſake of Jeſus?” To this, Origen adds, Titus 
deſtroyed Jeruſalem, according to Joſephus, on ac. ( 
count of James the Juſt, the brother of Jeſus, that 
was called Chriſt; but, in truth, on account of Je. Ml « 
ſus, the Chriſt of God.” 

Although the atteſtation of thoſe I pegel. 
have already produced concerning our cemiog Jaa 
Saviour may be ſufficient, it may not, ©": 
however, be amiſs if, over and above, we make uſe 
of Joſephus, the Jew, as an additional witneſs. In 
the 18th book of his Antiquities, where he relates an 
account of what happened under Pilate, he men- 
tions our Saviour in theſe words:“ Now there was, 
about this time, Jeſus, a wiſe man, if it be lawful to 
call him a man, for he was a doer of wonderful 
works, a teacher of ſuch men as had a veneration for 
truth, He drew over to him both many of the Jews 
and many of the Gentiles. He was the Chriſt. And 
when Pilate, at the ſuggeſtion of the principal men 
among us, had condemned him to the — thoſe 
that loved him at firſt did not forſake him, for he 
appeared to them alive again the third day, as the 
divine prophets had ſpoken of theſe and many other 
wonderful m_ concerning him. Whence the tribe 
of Chriſtians, ſo named from him, are not extintt 
at this day.” If, therefore, we have the teſtimony 
of this hiſtorian, that he not only brought over to 
himſelf the Twelve Apoſtles, with the Seventy Dif. 
ciples, but many of the Jews and many of the Gen- 
tiles, he muſt- manifeſtly have ſomewhat in him ex- 
traordinary above the reſt of mankind; for how, 
otherwiſe, could he draw over ſo many of the Jews 
and Gentiles, unleſs he performed admirable and 
amazing works, and uſed a method of teaching that 
was not common? . Moreover, the ſcripture of the 
Acts of the Apoſtles bears witneſs that there were 
many thouſands of Jews (Acts xxi. 20.) who were 

erſuaded that he was the Chriſt of God, who was 
oretold by the prophets.” | 

In that part of holy ſcripture called the þp,,,, cs. 
Goſpels, mention is made of John the atticalhiftory, 
Baptiſt having his head cut off by the ul de 
younger Herod. Jon hus alſo concurs 30 
in this hiſtory, and makes mention of Herodias by 
name, as the wife of his brother, whom Herod had 
married, _ divorcing his former lawful wile. 
She was daughter of Arctas, king of an 
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petrea, and which Herodias had parted from her 
huſband while he was alive. On this account, alſo 
Arctas made war with him becauſe his daughter had 
deen uſed diſhonourably. In which war, when it 
came to a battle, he ſays, that all Herod's army was 
deſtroyed, and that he ſuffered this becauſe of his 
wicked contrivance againſt John. Moreover, this 
me Joſephus, by acknowleding John to have been 
z molt righteous man, and the Baptiſt, concurs in 
his teſtimony with what is written in the Golpels. 
He alſo relates, that Herod loſt his kingdom, for 
the ſake of the fame Herodias, together. with whom 
he was himſelf condemned to be bamſhed to Vien- 
ne, a city of Gaul. See further reſpecting John, in 
his Antiquities, Book XVIII. Chap. VII. p. 334. 

When Joſephus had written as above quoted, he 
makes mention of our Saviour 1n the fame hiltory 
lin the manner already quoted); therefore, as this 
writer ſprung from the Hebrews themſelves, he hath 
delivered theſe things in his own work concerning 
John the Baptiſt, and our Saviour. What room, 
then, can there be for further evaſion? 

Now James was ſo wonderful a perſon, and fo ce- 
lebrated by all others for righteouſneſs, that the ju- 
dicious Jews thought this to have been the occaſion 
of the ſiege of Jeruſalem, which came on preſently 
after his martyrdom, and that it befel them for no 
other reaſon, than that impious fatt they were guilty 
of againſt him. Joſephus, therefore, did not refule 
to atteſt thereto in writing. . See Origen, above. 
The ſame Joſephus declares, alſo, the manner of 
his death, in his Antiquities, Book XX. Ch. VII. 
p. 380. of this edition. 

It was the opinion and belief of the 
Jews, as Joſephus aflirms (who is an au- 
thor not to b rejected when he writes 
againſt himſelf), that Herod loſt his army, not by 
the deceſt of men, but by the anger of God, and 
that juſtly, as an effect of pumſhment for what he 
did to John the Baptiſt, a juſt man, who had ſaid to 
him, It is not lawful for thee to have thy brother's 
wife.“ The Jews themſelves allo bear witneſs to 
Chriſt, as appears from Joſephus, the writer of their 
hiſtory, who lays, That there was at that time a wile 
man, 1f it be lawful to call him a man; a doer of 
wonderful works, who appeared to his diſciples, at- 
ter the third day from his death. alive again, accord- 
Ing to the writings of our prophets, who foretold 
theſe, and innumerable other miraculous events, 
concerning him. From him aroſe the congregation 
of Chriſtians, which have penetrated among(t all 
forts of men. Nor does there remain a nation in the 
Roman world that continue flrangers to his religi- 
on.” If the Jews do not believe us, let them, at 
leaſt, believe their own writers. Joſephus, whom 
they eſteem a very great man, hath ſaid this; he hath 
ſpoken truth after ſuch a manner, that is, hiſtorical 
truth, becauſe he held it unlawful to deceive, though 
he was no believer, which rather confirms than in- 
— his teſtimony concerning this wonderful 
perion,” 


No. 32, 


Ambroſe, or 
Hege! pus. 


* There was at that time Jeſus, a wiſe ugaus, con. 
man, if at leaſt it be lawful to call him a cerning Chriſt 
man, for he was a doer of wonderful 
works, a teacher of wiſe things to thoſe who were 
willing to hear the truth. He alſo drew over to him 
many of the Jews, and many of the Gentiles. He 
was Chriſt. And when Pilate, at the accuſation of 
the principal men of our nation, had decreed that 
he ſhould be crucified, thoſe that had loved him 
from the beginning did not forſake him; for he ap- 
peared to them alive again the third day, according 
to what the divinely-inſpired prophets had foretold, 
that theſe and innumerable other miracles ſhould 
come to pals about him. Moreover, both the name 
and fect of Chriſtians, who are denominated from 
him, continue {till in being.” 

In the 18th book of his Antiquities, ersapmus, 
Joſephus moſt expreſsly acknowledges that or Jerom. 
Chriſt was ſlain by the Phariſees, on ac- 
count of the greatneſs of his miracles, and that John 
the Baptiſt was truly a prophet, and that Jeruſalem 
was demoliſhed on account of the {laughter of James 
the Apoſtle. He wrote concerning our Lord after 
this manner. At the ſame time there was Jeſus, a 
wile man, if yet it be lawful to call him a man, for 
he was a doer of wonderful works, a teacher of thoſe 
who willingly receive the truth. He had many fol- 
lowers, bath of the Jews and Gentiles. He was be- 
lieved to be Chriſt. And when, through the envy of 
our principal men, Pilate had condemned him to the 
croſs, notwithſtanding this, thoſe who had loved 
bim at firſt, perſevered: for he appeared to them 
alive on the third day, as the oracles of the prophets 
had foretold many of theſe and other wonderful 
things concerning him. And the ſett of Chriſtians, 
ſo named from him, are not yet extintt.” See the 
preceding article. 

One Joſephus, a Jew of the greateſt. 1; of Pe- 
reputation, was very zealous for the 
law: he allo paraphraſed the Old Teſta- 
ment with truth, and atted valiantly for 
the Jews, and hath ſhewn that their lettlement is no- 
bler than can be deſcribed by words. Now fince he 
made their intereſt give place to truth (for he would 
not ſupport the opinions of impious men), I think it 
neceſſlary to let down his words. What, then, does 
he ſay? Nov there was,” &c. See the two fore- 
going articles. I cannot but admire this man's love 
of truth, in many inſtances, but chiefly, where he 
ſays, © Jeſus was a teacher of men who with plea- 
ſure received the truth.“ 

* Joſephus the fon of Matthias, a omen. 
pricſt, a man of very great note both 
among the Jews and the Romans, may well be deem- 
ed a witneſs of credit as to the truth of Chriſt's hiſ- 
tory; for he ſcruples to call him a man, as being a 
doer of wonderful works, and a tcacher of the word 
of truth. He names him Chrilt openly, and is not 
ignorant that he was condemned to the croſs, and 
appeared on the third day alive; and that many 
other wonderful things were foretold of him by the 
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divine prophets. He teſtifies, alſo, that thoſe whom 
he drew over to him, being many of the Gentiles as 
well as Jews, continued to love him, and that the 
tribe named from him Chriſtians was not then ex- 
tint. He appears, likewiſe, to have been ſo affect- 
ed by the wonders he performed, as to run in a kind 
of middle path, ſo as not to put any indignity upon 
believers in him, but rather to afford his ſuffrage to 
their truth and reality.” ' 
ns * Joſephus the ſon of Matthias, a 
prieſt, a man of great nobility among the 
Jews, and of great dignity among the Romans, ſhall 
be a witneſs to the truth of Chriſt's hiſtory; for he 
dares not call him a man, but a doer of famous works, 
and a teacher of true dottrines. He names him 
Chriſt openly, and is not ignorant that he was con- 
demned to the croſs, and appeared on the third day 
alive, and that an infinite number of other wonder- 
ful things were foretold of him by the holy prophets. 
Moreover, he teſtifies, alſo, that there were then 
alive many whom he had choſen, both Greeks and 
Jews, and that they continued to love him, and that 
the ſect which was named from him was by no mcans 
extinct at that time, but rather in a flouriſhing tate. 
r © Some of the Jews believed, that He- 
— — rod's army did therefore periſh, becauſe 
Scholaſticus, _ ey — ar Ong nn; againſt 
8 im, and that very juſtly, by way of ven- 
oy Ae geance for John, who was called the Bap- 
tiſt. For Herod had ſlain him who was a 
very good man, and exhorted the Jews to follow vir- 
tue, to exerciſe righteouſneſs, to obſerve piety to- 
wards God, and to unite together by baptiſm, as a 
thing acceptable, if uſed not only for the waſhing 
away of ſins, but for the purification of the ſoul, 
and as a kind of ſeal of all the virtues together. 
When ſuch precepts were taught by him, and a very 
great concourſe of people flocked to hear him, He- 
rod, fearful leſt, by the r-rſuaſfion of his dottrine, 
the people ſhould depar. om his government (for 
he ſaw that the common people were ready to obey 
the precepts and admonitions he gave them in all 
oints), thought it more expedient i» prevent any 
edition that might ariſe, by taking him off, than, 
after diſturbances had happened, to repent when it 
was too late. It was upon this ſuſpicion alone of 
Herod that John was ſent a priſoner to the caſtle of 
Machæras, and there beheaded. But, as we before 
obſerved, the Jews were of opinion that God had 
brought deſtruttion upon his army, and thereby in- 
fied a juſt puniſhment on Herod, for his cruelty 


to John.“ 
Epiphanius. „There was,” &c. See before, the 
8 teſtimony of Rufinus, in the preceding 
page, 629. 5 5 
dis Mo. of The high-prieſt, Ananus, believing 
James, the that he had found out a proper time to 
rother of our exerciſe his authority, Feſtus the procu- 
__ rator being dead, and Albinus only upon 
the road, appointed a council of judges, and bring- 
ing ſeveral before him, among whom was the bro- 
ther of Jeſus, who is called Chriſt, whoſe name was 
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James, he accuſed them of acting againſt t 
and delivered them up to be honed in reg 
the citizens that ſeemed the moſt moderate, and 
were concerned to have the law exactly obſerved 
were greatly offended, and ſent to the king (Agrjy, 
pa) intreating him that he would write to Ananus 
that he ſhould deſiſt from ſuch actions as could not 
7; oe cn 1 b 
oſephus, a Jewiſh author, ſays of ; 
Chriſt, that he was a juſt and good Aug — 
ſhewn and declared fo to be by divine 
grace, who, by ſigns and miracles, gave aid to 
many. 

In the 18th book of his Antiquities, 
Joſephus moſt expreſsly acknowledges, 
that Chriſt was flain by the Phariſees on account 
of the greatneſs of his miracles; that John the Bap. 
tiſt was truly a prophet; and that Jeruſalem was de. 
moliſhed on account of the ſlaughter of James the 
Apoſtle. Nay, he wrote concerning our Lord af. 
ter this manner:“ See the teſtimony of Rutfinus 
in the preceding page. 

„ Joſephus, the philoſopher of the He- 
brews, hath written, that the deſtruttion za, conte. 
of the Jews began from that time: he ins Chrig. 
alſo ſaid, that — the time the Jews crucified 
Chriſt, who was a good and righteous man (that is 
if it be fit to call ſuch a one a man, and not a God), 
the land of Judza was never free from trouble. 
Theſe things are related in the writings of the ſaid 
Joſephus the Jew.” 

This author ſays, © I have read the 
treatiſe of Jolephus about the univerſe; 
the title of which I have elſewhere read to 
be, of the ſubſtance of the univerſe. It 
is contained in two very ſmall treatiſes. He treats 
of the origin of the world in a brief manner. He 
ſpeaks, however, of the divinity of Chriſt in a way 
much reſembling ours, declaring, that the ſame 
name of Chriſt belongs to him, and writes concern- 
ing him in 1 in a manner that cannot be juſt- 
ly cenſured. The phraſeology of this treatiſe does 
not at all differ from his other works. 

+ Joſephus writes, that Herod, the Tetrarch of 
Galilee, and of Perza, the ſon of Herod the Great, 
fell in love with the wife of his brother Herod, whole 
name was Herodias, the grand-daughter of Herod 
the Great, by his ſon Ariſtobulus, whom he had 
ſlain. Agrippa was allo her brother. Now Herod 
took her away from her huſband, and married her. 


Freculphus, 


Joh*nnes Ma. 


Photius, of 
Chriſt, and 
]:hn the Bape 
tiſt. 


This is he that flew John the Baptiſt, that great 


man, the forerunner of Chriſt, being afraid (as Jo- 
ſephus ſays) leſt he ſhould raiſe a edition among his 
people; for they all followed the directions of John, 
on account of that excellent virtue for which he was 
famed.” 

A prieſt of Jeruſalem, named Joſe- Means, 
phus, who wrote with truth the hiſtory of conceraing 
the Jewiſh affairs, bears witneſs that Chriſt C. 
was incarnate and crucified, and the third day roſe 
again, whoſe: writings are depoſited in the public li- 
brary. Since, therefore, the writer of the Heverus 
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tath given this teſtimony concerning our Lord and 
@viour, in his own books, what defence can there 
remain for unbelievers, who diſcredit them? 

© Jolephus, who hath written about the 
taking ode (of whom Eulebius 
makes frequent mention in his Eccleſiaſ- 
ical Hiſtory), ſays, openly, in his memoirs of the 
captivity's that Jeſus off ciated in the temple with the 
cls, This we have found Joſephus ſaying, a man 
of ancient times, and not very long after thoſe of the 


zpoltles. 


hroni vs, 


gas, of Je- 


ſus. 


© That lover of truth, Joſephus the 
ens Jew, ſpeaks of the forerunner of Chriſt, 
nt and and of our Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt. 
_ In the 18th book of his Antiquities, he 
openly acknowledges that Chriſt was flain by the 
Jews, on account of the greatneſs of his miracles, 
and that John the Baptiſt was truly a prophet, and 
that Jeruſalem was demoliſhed on account of the 
laughter of James the apoſtle of Jeſus Chriſt. 
1 * Joſephus does, indeed, write con- 
Ln the Bap- cerning John the Baptiſt, as follows: 
wit, and some of the Jews thought that the de- 
_ ftruttion of Herod's army came from 
God, and that he was puniſhed very juſtly, for the 
puniſhment he had inflicted on John that was called 
the Baptiſt; for Herod flew him that was a good 
man, and exhorted the Jews to exerciſe virtue, both 
by righteouſneſs towards one another, and piety 
towards God, and fo to come to baptiſm.” But as 
concerning Chriſt, the ſame Joſephus ſays, ** That 
ahout that time there was Jeſus, a wiſe man, if it be 
lawful tro call him a man, for he was a doer of won- 
derful works, and a teacher of ſuch men as receive 
the truth with pleaſure; for that Chriſt drew over 
many even from the Gentiles, of whom, when Pilate 
had crucihed, thoſe who at firſt loved him did not 
leave off to preach concerning him; for he ap- 
peared to them the third day alive again, as the di- 
vine prophets had teſtified, and ſpoken theſe and 
other wonderful things concerning him.” We will 
produce Joſephus himſelf for a witneſs, who was 
one of the ſett of the Jews. Conſider the love of 
truth that was in this man, who, although he were a 
Jew, yet he did not permit himſelf to follow the 
Jewiſh falſehoods and evaſions.“ 
Theorhylact, Theophylatt ſays, The city of the 
cencerning Jews was taken, and the wrath of God 
225 was kindled againſt them: as allo Joſe- 
phus witneſſes, that this came upon them on account 
of the death of James the Apoſtle. | 
The Alexa. In the 18th book of his Antiquities, 
vim chroni- Joſephus relates, that John the Baptiſt, 
wn dot, that holy man, was beheaded at the in- 
' ftigation of Herodias, the wife of Philip. 
For Herod had divorced his former wife, who was 
{till alive, and had been his lawful wife. She was 
the daughter of Aretas, king of Arabia Petra. 
When, therefore, Herod had taken Herodias awa 
from her huſband, while he was yet alive (on whoſe 
account he flew John), Aretas made war againſt 
him, becauſe his daughter had been diſhonourably 
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treated. In this war, he ſays, that all Herod's army 
was deſtroyed, and that he ſuffered that calamity be- 
cauſe of the wickedneſs he had committed againſt 
John. The ſame Joſephus relates, that Herod loſt 
his kingdom on account of Herodias, and that with 
her he was baniſhed, &c. Now that our Saviour 
taught and preached three years is demonſtrated 
both by other authors, as allo out of the Holy 
Goſpels, and out of the writings of Jolephus, who 
was a wiſe man among the Hebrews. 1 

In the ſame book of the Jewiſh Antiquities, Jo- 
ſephus writes, that, after Annas, there were three 
high-prieſts, Iſhmael the ſon of Baphi, and Elea- 
zar the ſon of Ananas, and Simon the ſon of Ca- 
mathus, &c. He alſo relates, in the 7th book of 
the Jewiſh War, that Jeruſalem was taken in the ſe- 
cond year of Veſpaſian, and many years after they 
had dared to put Jeſus to death: in which time, he 
ſays, that James, the brother of our Lord, and bi- 
ſhop of Jeruſalem, was thrown down from the tem- 
ple, and ſtoned to death.” 

In this author you have alſo an abridg- 2... 
ment of all that Joſephus wrote concern- 45 
ing our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt and John the Baptiſt. 
* He wrote thus concerning this John, that Herod 
flew him who was a good man, and exhorted the 
Jews to exegciſe virtue both as to righteouſneſs to- 
wards one another, and piety towards God, and fo 
to come to baptiſm; for — that means the waſhing 
with water would be acceptable to him. Now He- 
rod, who feared leſt the great influence John had 
over the people might put it in his power to raiſe a 
rebellion (for they ſeemed ready to do any thing he 
ſhould adviſe), thought it belt, by putting him to 
death, to prevent any miſchief he might caule, and 
not to bring himſelf into difficulties by ſparing a 
man, who might make him repent of it, when it 
ſhould be too late. Accordingly, he was ſent a pri- 
ſoner, by reaſon of Herod's ſuſpicion, to Machæras, 
and there put to death. Now the Jews had an opinion 
that the deſtruttion of the army was ſent as a pu- 
niſhment upon Herod, and a mark of the diſplea- 
ſure of God to him. 

„It was about this time, alſo, that our Lord Je- 
ſus Chriſt appeared in Judæa, concerning whom 
Joſephus, in the 18th book of his Antiquities, fays 
thus: “Nov there was about this time a wiſe man, 
if it be lawful to call him a man, for he was a doer 
of wonderful works, a teacher of ſuch men as re- 
ceive the truth with pleaſure. He drew over to him 
many of the Jews and many of the Gentiles. He 
was the Chriſt. And when Pilate, at the ſuggeſtion 
of the principal men among us, had condemned 
him to the croſs, they that loved him at firſt did 
not forſake him; for he appeared to them the third 
day alive again, as the divine prophets had. ſaid 
theſe and many other wonderful things concerning 
him, And: the tribe of Chriſtians, ſo named 
him, are not extinct at this day. Theſe things Jo- 
ſephus wrote in his Antiquities concerning Chriſt. 
Johannes Sariſburienſis, Petrus Comeſtor, Gotfridus 


Viterbienſis, and Vincentius Bellovacenſis, all. add. 


their 
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their teſtimonies concerning Joſephus in words 
nearly ſimilar to the above.” 

* Philo and Joſephus flouriſhed at that 
time. The laſt was ſtyled the lover of 
truth, becauſe he commended John, who baptiſed 
our Lord, and becaule he bore witneſs that Chriſt, 
in hke manner, was a wiſe man, and the doer of 
great miracles, and that he appeared the third day 
after he was crucified.” 

Nov this (concerning Herod the Te- 


Glycas, 


Teſtimony of 


icephorus trarch) is atteſted to, not only by the 
e 2 book of the Holy Goſpels, but by Jo- 


ſephus, that lover of truth, who alſo 
makes mention of Herodias his brother's 
wife, whom Herod had taken from him, while he 
was alive, and married, having divorced his former 
lawful wife, who was the daughter of Aretas, king 
of Arabia Petrea. On whole account, alſo, when 
he had ſlain John the Baptiſt, Aretas made war up- 
on him, becauſe his daughter had been diſhonour- 
ably uſed. In which war he relates, that all Herod's 
army was deſtroyed, and that he ſuffered this on ac- 
count of the moſt unjuſt ſlaughter of John. He 
alſo adds, that John was a moſt righteous man. 
Moreover, he makes mention of his baptiſm, agree- 
ing in all points thereto relating to the goſpel. He 
allo informs us, that Herod loſt his kingdom on 
account of Herodias, with whom alſo he was con— 
demned to be baniſhed to Vienne, which was their 
lace of exile, a city bordering upon Gaul, and 
ying near the utmoſt bounds of the welt. _ 

& However, in the 18th book of his Antiquities, 
he ſays this farther concerning John: “ Some of 
the Jews thought the deſtruction of Herod's army 
came from God, and that very juſtly, as a puniſh— 
ment for what he did againſt John, that was called 
the Baptiſt. For Herod flew him who was a good 
man, and one that exhorted the Jews to exercife 
virtue and piety towar'!- God, and ſo to come to 
baptiſm, as by that me the waſhing with water 
would appear acceptable to him, when they uſed it 
not for the putting away of ſome fins only, but 
for the purification of the body, ſuppoſing ſtill 
that the Gul be thoroughly purified beforehand by 
righteouſneſs. Now when many others came in 
crowds about him (for they were greatly moved by 
hearing his words), Herod was afraid that his great 

ower of perſuaſion. might tend to ſedition, for 
they 2 diſpoſed to do every thing he ſhould 
adviſe them to. He ſuppoſed it better.to prevent 
any attempt at innovation from him by calling 
him off, than that ſuch change ſhould be brought 
about, and the public ſuffered to repent of that neg- 
ligence. Accordingly, he was ſent a priſoner,. ow- 
ing to Herod's ſuſpicious temper, to the caltle of 
Machzras, and there ſlain. This is alſo the account 
of Joſephus.” This writer concurs with - the fore- 

oing in his teſtimony of Joſephus, concerning Je- 
tus Chriſt our Saviour, 


the Baptiſt, 


— 


ny 


He thus writes: + Joſephus the Jew, 
who was called Flavius, a prieſt, and the 
fon of Matthias, a prieſt of that nation, 
a moſt celebrated hiſtorian, and very ſkilful in 
many things. He was certainly a good man, of 
excellent character, and one who had the higheſt 
opinion of Chriſt.” 1 

He informs the reader, that he“ ſhall 
avoid mentioning what Chrilt did, until 
the thirtieth year of his age, when he 
was baptiſed by John the ſon of Zacha- 
rias; becauſe not only the Goſpels and 
Epiſtles are full of thoſe acts which he performed 
in the moſt excellent manner; but ſuch books as 
are quite remote from his way of living and attine, 
Flavius Joſephus himſelf, who wrote twenty books 
of Jewiſh Antiquities in the Greek language, when 
he had proceeded as far as the emperor Tiberius, 
lays, “ There was,” &c. See the teſtimony of Ru— 
finus, p. 629. The ſame Joſephus alſo affirms, that 
John the Baptiſt was a true prophet, and on that ac- 
count eſtecmed by men in general; that he was 
ſlain by Herod the ſon of Herod the Great, a lit. 
tle before the death of Chriſt, in the caſtle of Ma. 
cheras; and that this cruel order was given by He. 
rod at the inſtigation of Herodias, the ſiſter of A. 
grippa, and the wife of his brother Philip, whom 

e had married in an inceſtuous manner.” 

* Although Joſephus continued to be a Tuben 
Jew, he frequently commended the Chriſ- the ava, 
tians, and in the 18th book of his Anti- 
quities wrote down an eminent teſtimony concern- 
ing our Lord Jeſus Chriſt.” Whether Trithemius 
found more paſlages concerning the Chriſtians in 
his copies of the genuine works of Joſephus, now 
or formerly extant, or aſcribed the book concern- 
ing the univerſe to him, and therein met with other 
commendations of the Chriſtians that were in his 
genuine works, cannot now be determined. 80 
tar, however, 1s plain, that this very learned abbot, 
who affirms, that Joſephus frequently commended 
the Chriſtians, had more teſtimonies in the works 


Hardmannyy 
Schedelius, 


Teſtimony of 
latina, c g. 
ecrning Chat 
and ſohn the 
Bapult, 


he believed to be Jolephus's, to this purpoſe, dan 


we are at preſent acquainted with. Which ſeems 
to have been the caſe of Origen, Eutebius, th au- 
thor of the Alexandrian Chronicle, Suidas, 2nd 
ee as appears in our quotations out of 
them. 

We might adduce more quotations from the mol! 
reſpettable writers. ſuch as the Latin Verſion from 
Haimo, Anonymus Bambergenſis, Conradus Url- 
eee Stadenſis, &c. &c. mentioned 

y Fabricius, all which authors cite the ſame teſti- 
mony concerning Chriſt: but, that we may not be 
blamed for a tedious prolixity, we paſs them over; 
as we preſume thoſe already quoted are ſuffcient, 
on an attentive peruſal, to ſatisfy the candid and 
impartial reader. 
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REMARKS AND OBSERVATIONS 


FROM THE FOREGOING 


TE ST T1 N 9 wes J 


CONCERNING 


7ESUS CHEERS 


Authenticity I. ITH reſpect to the __ of 
of the fiyle of all the foregoing original teſti- 
13 . monies belonging to Joſephus, * 


_ it is exactly the ſtyle of the ſame Joſephus, 
and eſpecially his ſtyle about thoſe parts of his Anti- 
quities wherein we find theſe teſtimonies. His teſti- 
monies concerning John the Baptiſt and James the 


juſt, have been rendered equally undeniable as that 


concerning Chrilt, of whom he makes ſuch honour- 


able mention. | 
II. Thoſe clauſes found in Joſephus con- 


e 
not cerning John the Baptiſt and James the 
— and Juſt, eſpecially ſuch as are in all our pre- 
e. ſent copies, as well as thoſe cited from 
their copies by the ancients, are plainly 
and undeniably genuine. One writer ſeems defirous 


of ſetting alide that concerning John the Baptiſt, 
though expreſsly quoted by Origen himſelf, out of 
Joſcphus; but, ſince he hardly produces any thin 


like an argument io ſupport his pretence, I ſhall ' 


paſs it by without farther notice. 


Joſephus not 


luppoſed -s monies, being confefledly and undenia- 
mn bly written by Joſephus himſelf, it is al- 
Chriſt. molt impoſſible that he ſhould wholly omit ; 


ſome teſtimony concerning Jeſus Chriſt: 
nay, while his teſtimonies of John the Baptiſt, and 
of James the Juſt, are ſo honourable, and he gives 
them ſuch reipettable charaQters, his teſtimony of 
Chriſt can be no other than very honourable, or 
ſuch as afforded him a ſtill greater character. Could 
the very ſame author, who gave ſo full and advan- 
tageous a character of John hh Baptiſt, the forerun- 
ner of Jeſus. of Nazareth (all whoſe diſciples were 
by him directed to that Jeſus of Nazareth, as to the 
true Melbab, and.all whoſe diſciples became after- | 
wards his diſciples), omit to ſpeak honourably of 
that Jeſus of Nazareth himſelf? And this in our 
hiſtory of thoſe very times in which he was born, 
* and died? This can ſcarce be credited, 
0. 32. 


III. Hence it follows, that theſe teſti- 


apoſtles of Jeſus Chriſt in the 


Beſides, could the very ſame author, who gave fo. 
advantageous a character of James the Juſt, and this 
under the very appellation of James, the brother of 
Jeſus, who was called Chriſt, which James was one 
of the principal diſciples, or apoſtles, of this Jeſus 
Chriſt, and had been many years the only Chriſtian 
biſhop of the unbelieving Jews of Judza and Jeru- 
ſalem, in the very days, and in the very country of 
this writer; could he, I ſay, wholly omit, nay 
could he with-hold a very honourable account of 
Jeſus Chriſt himſelf, whoſe diſciple and brſhop this 
James moſt certainly was? This alſo is not worthy 
of belief. Abt: | FRE 

IV. That remarkable clauſe in this teſ- , gin 
timony of * concerning Chriſt, guithes Jefue 
© This was Chriſt, or the Chriſt,” clearly 

ints out that this Jeſus was diſtinguiſhed | 
rom all others of that name, of' which there were 
not a few, as mentioned by 23 himſelf, by the 
addition of the other name of Chriſt; or, that this 

erſon was no other than he whom all the world 
— by the name of Jeſus Chriſt, and his followers 
by the name of Chriſtians, ſo denominated firſt at 
Antioch. ON 

V. It appears that Joſephus did not de- 


ſign here to declare himſelf openly a 51 dl 
Chriſtian, yet he could not poſhbly be- — — 


lieve all that he aflerts concerning Jeſus 


Chriſt, unleſs he were fo far a Chriſtian as the Jewiſh 


Nazarenes or Ebionites then were, who believed 
Teſus of Nazareth to be the true Meſſiah, without 
believing that he was more than a man; who alſo be- 
lieved the neceſſity of the obſervation of the cere- 
monial law of Moſes, in order to ſalvation for all 
mankind; which were the two main of thoſe Jewiſh 
Chriſtians' faith, though in oppoſition to all the 

Fr century, and in 
oppoſition to the whole catholic church of Chriſt 
in the following centuries. It is, then, highly pro- 


bable * Joſephus was, in his own mind and con- 
7 | | ſciences 
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ſcience, only a Nazarene, or Ebionite Jewiſh Chriſ- 
tian; and it is obſervable that his intire teſtimony, 
and all that he ſays of John the Baptiſt and of James, 
as well as his abſolute filence about all the reſt of the 
apoſtles, exactly agrees with him under that charac- 
ter, and no other. We are well allured, that the 
thouſands of Jews who believed in Chriſt (Acts xxi. 
20.) in the firſt century, were all zealous of the ce- 
remonial law; and by conſequence, if there were 
any reaſon to think our Joſephus to be, in any ſenſe, 
a believer or a Chriſtian, as from theſe teſtimomes 
there are very great ones; all thęſe; and all other 
reaſons, could not but conſpire fo aſſure us he was 
no other than a Nazarene, or Ebionite Chriſtian, as 
they were at that time denominated. 

VI. We conclude, therefore, as Joſephus appears 
to have been, in his own mind and conſcience, no 
other than a Nazarene or Ebionite Chriſtian, and by 
conſequence with them rejected all our Greek gol- 
pels and Greek books of the New Teſtament, and 
received only the Hebrew goſpel of the Nazarenes or 
Ebionites; that we ought alſo to have that Nazarene, 
or Ebionite goſpel, with the other Nazarene or Ebi— 
onite fragments in view, when we conſider any pal- 
ſages of 7 — relating to Chriſt, or to Chriſtia- 
nity. Thus, fince that goſpel omitted all that is in 
the beginning of our St. Matthew's and St. Luke's 

oſpels, and began with the miniſtry of John the 

aptiſt; in which firſt parts of the goſpel hiſtory are 
the accounts of the ſlaughter of the infants, and of 
the emolument or taxation under Auguſtus Cæſar 
and Herod; it is no matter of wonder tnat Joſephus 
has not taken care to preſerve thoſe hiſtories in a 
clear and particular manner. 

In like manner, when we find that Joſephus calls 
James, the brother of Chriſt, by the name of James 
the Juſt, and deſcribes him particularly as a moſt juſt 
His ditin. OT righteous man, we are to remember 
gviſhing cha- that ſuch is his name and character in the 


2 oſpel acco ig to the Hebrews, and 
ames the . 
Jus. the other Ebionite remains of Hegelip- 


| pus, but no where elſe. Nor are we to 
ſuppoſe they herein referred to any other than that 
righteouſneſs which was by the Jewiſh law, wherein 
St. Paul (Philip. iii. 6.), before he embraced Chril- 
tianity, profeſſed himſelf to have been blameleſs. 
Thus Joſephus, with other Jews, who aſcribed 
the miſeries of that nation under Veſpaſian and Ti— 
tus, with the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, to the barba- 
Tous murder of James the Juſt, muſt remember 
what we learn from the. Ebionite fragments of He- 
gelippus, that theſe Ebionites interpreted a prophe- 
cy of Iſaiah, as foretelling this very murder and 
theſe conſequent miſeries: © Let us take away the 
juſt one, for he is unprofitable to us; therefore ſhall 
they eat the fruit of their own ways.” Joſephus 
allo fays, as we have ſeen, that the molt equitable ci- 


rhe moderate tizens of Jeruſalem, and thoſe that were 


Jews uneaſy at Moſt zealous of the law, were very un- 
* eaſy at the condemnation of this James, 
away and ſome of his friends, or fellow Chriſ- 


tians, by the high-prieſt- and Sanhedrim, 
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and declares, that he himſelf was one of thoſe Jew 


— ee ee eee ee 


who thought the ſhocking calamities of that nation 
effects of the divine vengeance, for the murder of 
this James; we may cafily ſee thoſe opinions could 
only be the opinions of converted Jews or Ehjio. 
nites. The high-prieſt and Sanhedrim, who always 
perſecuted the Chriſtians, and the body of thoſe 
unbelieving. Jews who are ſuppoſed to ſulfer for 
murdering this James, could not ſurely be of chat 
opinion. Thus laſtly, when Joſephus is cited in Su. 
das, as affirming that Jeſus officiated with the prieſt 
in the temple, this account is by no means dilagtee. 


able to the pretenſions of the Ebionites. The very 


ſame thing is affirmed of James the Juſt, by Hege. 
ſippus the Ebionite. 

The next author I have alledged for it oe . 
is Juſtin Martyr, one ſo nearly coeval jaa Mar 
with Joſephus, that he might be born a- ned. 
bout the time when he wrote his Antiquities, Tuf. 
tin elſewhere appeals to the ſame Antiquities by 
that very name, and though he does not here di. 
rettly quote them, yet does he ſeem to me to allude 
to this very teſtimony in them concerning our $a. 
viour, when he affirms in this place to Trypho the 
Jew, that his nation originally knew that Jelus waz 
riſen from the dead, ha aſcended into heaven, as 
the . ys did foretel was to happen. Nor, in. 
deed, does he ſeem to me to have any thing elle 
particularly in his view, but thoſe clauſes of this 
very teſtimony, where Joſephus ſays, that * Jeſus 
appeared to his followers alive the third day after his 
crucifixion, as the divine prophets had foretold 
theſe and other wonderful things concerning him.” 

Origen is the next author I have quoted on a 
for Joſephus's teſtimonies of John the nou, * 
Baptiſt, of Jeſus of Nazareth, and of 
James the Juſt. He is, indeed, allowed, on all 
hands, to have quoted him for the excellent charac- 
ters of John the Baptiſt, and of James the Juſt; 
but his ſuppoſed filence about this teſtimony con- 
cerning Chrilt is uſually alledged as the principal ar. 
gument againſt its being genuine, and particularly 
as to the clauſe, This was the Chriſt,” and that, 
as we have ſeen, becauſe he twice aſſures us, that 
in his opinion Joſephus did not himſelf acknowledge 
Jeſus for Chriſt. As to this latter clauſe, I have to 
obſerve, that Joſephus did not here, in writing to 
Greeks and Romans, mean any ſuch thing by theſe 
words as Jews and Chriſtians naturally underſtand 
by them, I have alſo to obſerve, that all the an- 
cients allow ſtill, with Origen, that Joſephus did 
not, in the Jewiſh and Chriſtian ſenſe, acknowledge 
Jeſus for the true Meſſiah, or the true Chriſt of 
God, notwithſtanding their expreſs quotation of 
that clauſe in Joſephus as genuine. So that, unleſs 
we {uppole Origen to have had a different notion of 
theſe words from all the other ancients, we cannot 
conclude, from this aſſertion, that he had not thoſe 
words in his pony: | 

However, it ſeems to me that Origen affords us 
four ſeveral indications, that the main parts, at leaſt, 
of this teſtimony itlelf, were in his copy. __ 

When 
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* When Origen introduces the teſtimony 
Miſeries of 
1 sal. Of Joſephus concerning James the Juſt, 
cid oe that he thought the miſeries of the Jews 
= „were an inſtance of the divine vengeance 
hre properly ON that nation for putting James to death, 
wihatof je- jnſ{tead of Jeſus, he uſes an expreſſion no 


* way neceſfary to his purpoſe, nor occa- 
honed by any words of Joſephus there, I mean, 
that they had ſlain “that Chriſt which was foretold in 
the prophecies.” Whence could that expreſſion come 
into Origen's mind, when he was quoting a teſtimo- 
ny from Joſephus concerning the brother of Chriſt, 
from his remembrance of a clauſe in the teſtimony of 
the ſame Joſephus concerning Chriſt himſelf, that 
„the prophets had foretold his death and reſurrec- 
tion, and had related concerning him many other 
wonderful things?” 

Secondly, it is aſked, Why was Origen ſo ſur- 
riled at Joſephus's aſcribing the deſtruttion of Jeru- 
— to the Jews murdering of James the Juſt, and 
not to their murdering of Jeſus, as we have ſeen 
he was, if he had not Known that Joſephus had ſpo— 
ken of Jeſus and his death before; and that he had 
a very good vpinion of Jeſus, which yet he could 
learn in no way ſo authentic as from this teſtimony ? 
Nor do the words he uſes, that Joſephus was “ re- 
mote from the truth,” perhaps allude to any thing 
elſe, but this very teſtimony which we are now conſi- 
dering. 
Jeſus ſuppoſed 
dy many of 
the ſeus to 


have been a 
dine perſon. 


Thirdly, What could induce Origen, 
upon a {hight occaſion, when he had juſt 
{et down that teſtimony of Joſephus con- 
cerning James the Juſt, the brother of 
Jeſus, who was called Chriſt, to ſay, that 
* It may be queſtioned whether the Jews thought 
Jeſus to be a man, or whether they did not ſuppoſe 
him to be a being of a diviner kind?” This appears 
lo very like thoſe clauſes of this teſtimony in Joſe- 
phus, that “ Jeſus was a wiſe man, if it be lawful 
to call him a man,” that it 1s highly probable Origen 
thereby alluded to them. And his is the more to 
be depended on, becauſe all the unbelieving Jews, 
and all the reſt of the Nazarene Jews, eſteemed Jeſus 
with one conſent as a mere man, the fon of Joleph 
and Mary; and it is not, I think, poſſible to produce 
any one Jew but Joſephus, who ſays any thing hke 
his being more than human, or, according to the 
import of his words, © a divine perſon.” I take this 
argument to be a very forcible one. 

Fourthly, it may be aſked, Why Origen affirms 
twice ſo expreſsly, that“ Joſephus did not himſelf 
own, in the Jewiſh and Chriſtian ſenſe, that Jeſus 
was Chriſt?” Notwithſtanding his quotations out of 
him are of eminent teſtimonies for John the Baptiſt 
his forerunner, and for James the Juſt, his brother, 
and one of his principal diſciples? There is no 
paſſage in all Joſephus ſo likely to perſuade Origen 
of this as in the famous teſtimony before us; where- 
In, as he and all the ancients underſtood it, he was 
called Chriſt, the common name whence the ſet of 
Chriſtians was derived; and where he all along 


ſpeaks of thoſe Chriſtians, as a ſe& then in being, 


whoſe author was a wonderful perſon, and his fol- 
lowers great lovers of him and of truth, yet as 
ſuch a fed as he had not joined himſelf to. Nor 
can I deviſe any other reaſon but this, and parallel 
language of Joſephus elſewhere, when he ſpeaks of 
James, or the brother, not of Jeſus who was Chriſt, 
but of Jeſus who was call Chriſt, that could fo na- 
turally induce Origen and others to adopt that ſenti- 
ment. 

VII. With reſpett to Photius, that pu the 
great critic, who flouriſhed in the ninth critic. 
century, and is ſuppoſed not to have had 
this teſtimony in his copy of Joſephus, or elſe to 
have eſteemed it ſpurious, becauſe, in his extracts 
from the Antiquities of Joſephus, it is not expreſsly 
mentioned; I cannot but be ſurpriſed that a ſection, 
which had been cited out of the copies of Joſephus 
all along, before the days of Photius, as well as it 
had been all along cited out of them fince his days, 
ſhould be ſuppoſed not to be in his copy, becauſe 
he does not direaly mention it in certain ſhort and 
imperfect extracts, no way particularly relating to 
ſuch matters. They who 4 a ſtreſs on this ſilence 
of Photius, ſeem to have attended little to the na- 
ture and brevity of thoſe extracts. They contain 
little or nothing, as he in effett profeſſes at their en- 
trance, but what concerns Antipater, Herod the 
Great, his brethren and family, with their exploits, 
till the days of Agrippa the younger, and Cumanus, 
governor of Judza, fifteen years after the death of 
our Saviour; without one word of Pilate, or what 
—— under his government, which yet was the 
only proper place in which this teſtimony could 
come to be mentioned. However, ſince Photius 
ſeems, therefore, as we have ſeen, to ſuſpett the 
treatiſe of the univerſe aſcribed by ſome to Joſe- 
phus, becauſe it ſpeaks highly of the divinity of 
Chriſt, this bears a great ſemblance of his know- 
ledge and belief of ſomewhat real in the ſame Joſe- 
phus, that ſpoke of him in an inferior manner, which 
could hardly be any other paſſage than this teſtimony 
before us. And ſince, as we have alſo ſcen, when 
he ſpeaks of the Jewiſh hiſtory of Juſtus of Tiberi- 
as, as infected with the prejudices of the Jews, in 
taking no manner of notice of the advent, the acts 
and the miracles of Jeſus Chriſt, while yet he never 
once ſpeaks thus of Joſephus himſelf, this moſt na- 
turally implies alſo, that there was not the like oc- 
caſion here as there; but that Joſephus had not 
wholly omitted that advent, thoſe acts or miracles, 
which yet he has done every where elſe, in the 
books ſeen by Photius, as well of Jana of Tiberias, 
but in this famous teſtimony before us. So that it 
is moſt probable Photius not only had this teſtimony 
in his copy, but allo believed it to be genuine and 
authentic. 

VIII. The filence of Clement of Alex- Clement of 
andria, who cites the Antiquities of Jo- Alexan:ria. 
ſephus, but never cites any of the teſti- 
monies now before us, cannot be deemed a matter 
of wonder, ſince he never cites Joſephus but once, 
and tbat for a point of chronology only, to deter- 

mine 
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mine how many years had paſſed from the days of 
Moſes to the days of Joſephus: ſo that his ſilence 
may almoſt as well be alledged againſt an hundred 
other remarkable paſſages in Jolephus as againſt 
theſe now under conſideration. 
1 XI. The like ſilence obſerved by Fer— 
nies, or any of them, were not in the copies of his 
age. Tertullian never once hints at any treatiſes of 
Joſephus, but thoſe againſt Apion, and that in gene- 
ral only for a point of chronology. Nor does it any 
where appear that Tertullian ever ſaw any of the 
writings of Joſephus beſides, and it is far from cer- 
tain that he ever law theſe. He had particular occa- 
fion, in his diſpute with the Jews, to quote Joſephus 
above any other writer, to prove the completion of 
the prophecies of the Old Teſtament in the deſtruc- 
tion of Jeruſalem and miſeries of the Jews at that 
time, of which he there diſcourſes; yet he never 
once quotes him upon that ſolemn occaſion. So 
that it rather ſeems, that Tertullian never read the 
Greek Antiquities of Joſephus, or his Greek books 
of the Jewiſh Wars. Nor is this at all ſtrange in 
Tertullian, a Latin writer, who lived in Africa, as 
none of the African writers that I know of cited 
any one clauſe out of any of the writings of Joſe— 
hus. Nor is it worth while, or of any great con- 
1equence, in ſuch numbers of poſitive citations, to 
mention the ſilence of other later writers. 
Juſtin Mar- The moſt doubtful of all theſe teſtimo- 
tyr, Origen, mies, as has been of late ſuppoſed, I 
wy :&an that concerning our Saviour Chriſt, 
is atteſted to for genuine, as we have ſeen by the 
plain reference of Tacitus, by the probable refe- 
rence of Juſtin Martyr, about the middle of the {e- 
cond century; by the more probable reference of 
Origen, about the middle of the third; by a double 
expreſs citation of it by Fuſebius in the former part 
of the fourth; by a lo verſhon of it out of Joſe- 
phus, by Ambroſe, or llegeſippus, ſoon after it in 
the ſame century; by the expreſs Latin tranſcript 


made by Rufinus in his verſion of the Eccleſiaſtical 


Hiſtory; by another expreſs Latin verſion of it out 
of Jolephus, by Hieronymus or Jerom, and a 
'Greek verſion of that Latin verſion, and by his 
learned friend Sophronius, all three about the end 
of the fourth century, or beginning of the fiſth. 
IGdorus and Iſidorus of Peluſium, the ſcholar of 
Sozomenuss Chryſoſtom, and Sozomenus the eccleſi- 
wy aſtical hiſtorian, both early in the fifth 
century. Caſſiodorus alſo, and his friend, ſuppoſed ! 
to be Epiphanius Scholaſticus, give us two Latin 
-verhons of it early in the ſixth century. We have 
the ſame teſtimony plainly, though briefly, cited by 
Anaſtaſius, the abbot, in the eighth century. We 
have Jerom's verſion of it repeated by Freculphus 
Lexevienſis; the whole ſet down in Greek by Ha- 
martolus, and by one Macarius, both in or about 
the ninth century; beſides the imperfett copy of 
art of it, by Malcla, the chronologer, and the pro- 
þable alluſion to it by Photius, both in the ſame; 
ninth century. We have Sophromus's Gretk ver- 
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tullian does not imply that theſe teſtimo- 
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ſion of Jerom's Latin verſion, repeated by Suidas 
about the tenth century. We have an almoſt con! 
plete copy of it given us by Cedrenus, in the ele. 
venth century. We have a {till more complete cony 
of it given us by Zonaras, the ſubſtance of it, three 
copies of Rufinus's Latin verſion, out of the Greek 
of Euſebius, by Joannes Sariſbericnſis, Gotfridy 
Viterbienſis and Petrus Comeſtor, all in the well 
century. We have another copy of Rulinus's La. 
tin verſion, by Vicentius Bellovacenſis, in the thir. 
teenth century. We have a complete copy of it in 
Nicephorus Calliſtus, in the fourtcent century 
We have alſo a clear reference to it in Hardma. 
norus Schedelius, and a new Latin verſion of it in 
Platina, and a full reference to it in Trithemius, the 
learned abbot, in the fifteenth century; all which 
evidence has been produced at large. To ſay no. 
thing of the old Latin verſion, as repeated by Hai. 
mo in the ninth, and Conradus Urſpergenſis, and 
Albertus Stadenſis, in the thirteenth century, which 
though not tranſcribed, are to be eſteemed real con 
hrmations of all the former allegations. This, as 
we have abundantly proved, has been the caſe of 
this teſtimony, in all the paſt ages of Chriſtianity, 
and, during the firſt fifteen centuries of the church 
in all the ſeveral countries of Europe. 

Another argument in favour of the au- 


thenticity of this teſtimony, r bo Ca_Y 
all the paſt ages, is uſually overlooked by Jeasfar 166 
learned Chriſtians, though I think it no pbus, a . 
inconſiderable one; and that is, the con- Lean be 
tempt all the unbelieving Jews have ever tetimonic, 


ſhewn for Joſephus, the belt hiſtorian, 
beyond diſpute, which their nation ever produced 
after the ſacred ones. What can be the reaſon of 
this contempt of the genuine Greek Joſephus? What 
the foundation of the fallacious pretence that the 
Hebrew Joſephus was not the genuine Joſephus, un- 
leſs it were the teſtimonies now under conſideration, 
and eſpecially that concerning Jeſus Chriſt, which 
bears ſo hard upon the unbeheving Jewiſh nation, as 
could not be endured by them? This mult appear 
to the impartial world the principal cauſe of — 
rejecting this excellent author; nor can I deviſe any 
other probable cauſe for this rejection; which, if 
admitted as the true reaſon, the authenticity of 
thele teſtimonies, and eſpecially of that concerning 
Jeſus Chriſt, will allo be admitted to be wholly un- 
deniable by all unprejudiced perſons. Nor are ve 
intirely deſtitute of evidence, that when this tel. 
timony had been inſerted in a manuſcript of Joſe- 
phus in Hebrew, whether it were in an Hebrew ver- 
ton of his Antiquities, or 1n -a later Hebrew epi- 
tome, ſome Jews cauſed it to be eraſed out of ii. 
For fee Itigius's Prolegomena, and Dr. Cave's Hil- 
toria Literaria, Vol. II. under the particular article 
of Joſephus. Thus far concerning the firſt fifteen 
Centuries. 

After the invention of printing, in the 


. Opinions of 
16th century, we find this teſtimony, I — 
think, in every edition, and in every Printing be- 


verſion of Jolephus, in all languages. Y 
Lay; 


, 
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Nav, ſince Gifanius and Oſiander ſtarted that queſ- 
non in the 16th century, and Tanquil Faber firſt | 
wrote againſt it in the 17th century, all the re- 
maining manuſcripts of Joſephus, Euſebius, &c. | 
&c. have been carefully looked into and examined, | 
and every one of them have been found to contain | 
this teſtimony, and almoſt every one to contain it 
in its proper place under the government of Pilate, 
and that without any conſiderable variations. Nor 
do we diſcover that any ancient author from the 
days of Joſephus to thoſe of Gifanius, pretended 
that he knew of any copies in any language with- 
out it, nor give us the leaſt reaſon to ſuppole they 
ſuſpected it, or eſteemed it as any churn than an 
authority truly certain and undeniable. To this 
mult be added the high probability there is, from the 
unchſputed teſtimonies about Joka the Baptiſt and 
James the Juſt, that Joſephus muſt have given us 
lome ſuch teſtimony concerning, Chriſt, and the very 
great probability there 1s that Joſephus's own private | 
opinion was that of the Nazarene or Ehionite Jew- | 
in Chriſtian, with which character it very well a- 
grees in every circumſtance. Since, therefore, this 

1s no other than the true ſtate of the caſe, I think 
every upright judge that conſiders it muſt declare, 
that this teftunony is not only evidently and unde- 
niably genuine, but, upon the whole, as fully ſo as 
any other clauſes or ſections in the works of Joſe— 
phus now extant. It will allo here be but reaſon— 
able to, ,vindicate Joſephus in a point wherein ſome 
late writers have dealt very hardly with him; I mean 
when they accuſe him as flattering Veſpaſian with 
being the true Meſſiah of the Jews. 

We ſhall take the two paſſages upon 


Vindication . "WK" — . . * 
„ Joſephus v hich the acculation is built in Joſephus's 
_—— own words. The former is in the 6th 
411 . . . ” 
ane, book of his hiſtory of, the Jewiſh Wars, 


and runs thus: * If theſe things are duly 
+ conſidered, it will be found that God ex- 
erciles a providence over mankind, and by many 
means diſcovers to them beforehand what is for their 
n but that they periſh by their own fol- 
„and their misfortunes are voluntary. For the 
Jews made the temple four ſquare, by the demoli— 
ton of the tower of Antonia, while they had it 
written in their own oracles, that their city, and the 
lacred houſe ſhould then be taken when the temple 
lhould become four ſquare. But what chielly ex 
cited them to the war, was an ambiguous oracle, that 
a certain perſon would ariſe about that time out of 
their country, who ſhould have dominion over the 
world. This they took to refer to themlelves, and 
many of the wile men were deceived by that deter- 
mination: while the oracle deſigned the dominion 
of Velpaſian, who was proclaimed emperor when 
e was in Judza.” The other paſlage is in Jole- 
phus's own lpeech to Veſpaſian, in the third book of 
the ſame hiſtory: © You have now in hand Joſe- 
phus, a priſoner, and your preſent view, perhaps, 
extends no farther, but I come to you as a meſſen- 


lies. 


ger of greater things. Had it not been for this com- | 


miſſin, I could not have been here at preſent, 
0. 32, 
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contrary to the duty of a Jewiſh general, alive in 
the hands of an enemy. Wherefore am I to be ſent 
to Nero, when Veſpaſian himſelf is fo near the em- 
pire, that I can hardly diſtinguiſh betwixt Veſpaſian 
and the emperor, or Cæſar? Befides, his fon Titus 
is to come after him. Keep me cloſe as you pleaſe, 
provided I may be Veſpaſian's priſoner, who is not 
only my maſter, but in effe& lord of the univerſe. 
This is what I-have in charge to deliver, and when- 
ever I ſhall be found to uſe the divine authority, to 
countenance a fraud, make an example of me.” 
Now in all this we have not one word of thoſe pre- 


dictions relating to the Meſſiah, which Joſephus, in 


© 


his famous teſtimony concerning Chriſt, declares to 
be very numerous; bi of one only concerning the 
taking of Jeruſalem, and the holy houſe. when the 
temple ſhould become four ſquare; and one only 
which forctold, that about that time a very great 
potentate ſhould ariſe out of Judza. 

This laſt prediction the other wiſe men then in- 
terpreted as one of Jewiſh extrattion; but Joſephus 
of Velpaſian, who was firſt proclaimed jeghus ap- 
emperor when he was in Judæa, without plies the !at- 
the leaſt intimation that he thought him df 
to be the Meſſiah of the ſews. All the 1 N 
Jews, with one conſent, ever expetted that 
their Mefſiah was not only to ariſe in Judæa, and 
that of Jewiſh parents in general, but to be of the 
ſeed of David, and of the town of Bethlehem, 
where David was to be a great prophet, like Mo- 
ſes, and to come peculiarly for the falvation, and 
not the deſtruttion, of Iſrael, with many other cha- 
racters intirely inconſiſtent with Veſpaſian. To 
what particular oracles, or predictions, ö — re- 
ferred, is hard to determine, ſince he does not 
name them. I ſuppoſe, with Reland, that the firſt 
of them might be Dan. ix. 26, 27, as then read and 
interpreted by the Jews; as alſo, that 'the ſecond 
was no other than the famous prophecy of Bala- 
am, that “ a ſtar ſhould ariſe out of Jacob, and a 
ſceptre out of Iſrael,” &c. Numb. xxiv. 17, 18, 
19, Balaam being ever conſidered as a true prophet 
by Jolephus. 4 .'41 

We [hall here endeavour-to vindicate vi.dicatioa 
the ſame Joſephus from another imputa- «Joſephus , 
tion, which hath been laid upon him, viz. g ef . 
that when in his ſecond book againſt Api- | 6 concerning 
on, he makes a compariſon between Mo- Mos. 
ſes the Jewiſh legiſlator and Minos, with other old 
heathen legiſlators, he inſinuates, that though Moſes 
artfully pretended to a divine revelation, for the 


* laws he gave the Iſraelites, as did the others as to 


their-own laws; yet that this was only in the way o 
a pious fraud, and that he did not himſelf believe 
that any ſuch divine revelation was made to. him.” 
This is, I ſuppoſe, a new hypotheſis, that our Jo- 
ſephus, after all his zeal for Moles, and for the 
Moſaic laws, ſhould ſtill believe him to be no bet- 
ter than a direct cheat and impoltor. And, as I 
ſuppoſe this hypotheſis to be intirely new, fo do 1 
venture to affirm, and that upon no {mall 1 
tance with the writings of Jolephus, that the bog. 
zY theſis 


theſis is intirely falſe, and contrary to the whole 
drift and tenor of Joſephus throughout his writ- 
ings. 

This author begins his Antiquities with this moſt 
true and uſeful obſervation, that Moſes did not act 
as did the heathen ſages; he did not found a govern- 
ment on human contrivance, to be guided by politi- 


cal maxims; but laid his foundation on the belief 


of the ADE: attributes, and providence of the one 
true God, the Creator and Governor of the whole 
world, and in the fear of that God being os. 
imprefled on the minds of the Iſraelites, through 
2 perſuaſion that he gave them the laws by which 
they were to be governed, and that, in conſequence, 
thoſe who broke them would incur his diſpleaſure, 
and conſequently be miſcrable. 

His belief ans Joſephus always — to give firm 
defence of credit to the moſt difhcult parts of the 
the Scripture. ſacred books, and aſſures you every Jew 
was brought up in that profound veneration for 
them, that they were always ready to yield up their 
lives, rather than contradict them. He {till gives 
his aſſent to the fall of Adam, the tranſlations of 
Enoch and Elijah; to the deluge ob Noah; to the 
long lives of the patriarchs; to the burning of So- 
dom, &c. as thoſe accounts ſtand in the ſacred 
writings; as alſo to the ſcripture prophecies, when 
they frequently occur, with the obſervation of their 
conſtant competitions, all along afterwards, even 
down to his own time. He pleads the accuracy of 
the prophet Daniel's — — as compared with 
their completions, and wonders how the Epicureans 
can bear up againſt ſuch evidence for a Divine 
Providence. He thinks Moſes fo fully inſpired, 
that he takes the account in Deuteronomy of his 
death, and unknown place of his burial, not to have 
been added by others afterwards, as expoſitors ſince 


have done, but written by himſelf prophetically be- 


forehand. He frequent! declares his belief in 
good and bad angels, or mons, and their concern 
with mankind, as alſo in divine and prophetic dreams 
ſometimes afforded eminent perſons, and profeſſes 
to have had ſuch dreams or divine communications 
himſelf; of which we have produced a remarkable 
example about Veſpaſian's ſucceſſion to the Ro- 
man empire, before any in Judza knew the death 
of Nero e much leſs of the ſucceſſions and 
deaths of Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, who came 
between them, the truth of which is alſo fully at- 
teſted by Suetonius and Dio the heathen hiſtori- 
ans. | 
He has given us a large and valuable 

— collection of the moſt ancient and au- 
and divine thentic heathen teſtimonies, ſtrongly con- 
from hea” firming ibe truth and divinity of the ſa- 
cred books of the Old Teſtament, which 

he was enabled to do by the vaſt number of an- 
cient Pagan writers which he peruſed and quoted. 
He had, indeed, contrary to the body of his own 
nation, moſt liberal notions as to freedom of in- 
quiry among all ſects whatſoever, was utterly averſe 
10 all tyranny, perſecution, and oppreſhon, of man- 
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kind, and was for giving all ſober men of every par- 
ty liberty to think freely, and ſpeak freely for them. 
ſelves, as they thought proper, without taking of. 
fence at one another: yet do his ſentiments always 
go _ with the ſacred books and the ſacred hi. 
tory. Nay, what is moſt of all remarkable, this 
was all ſaid and done by Joſephus, under the moſt 
unpromiſing circumſtances of himſelf and his nation 
polſible; or, when Jeruſalem with its temple and 
temple worſhip were utterly deſtroyed, and when he 
himſelf was become a captive at Rome under idola- 
tors. At this very time he firmly retained his faithin 
God, in Moſes, and in the prophets, and even then 
ſaid plainly, that Daniel the Jewiſh prophet had long 
ago foretold that deſtruttion of Jeruſalem by the Ro. 
mans which he ſaw, as did Jeſus of Nazareth inter. 
pret that — whe Matt. xxiv. 15. Mark xiii. 14, 
Nay, he farther intimated to obſerving readers, that. 
the Meſſiah of the Jews (or Jeſus of — the 
ſtone cut out of the mountain in the ſame prophet, 
would in time break that Roman monarchy in pieces, 

and ſet up a better kingdom, which ſhould endure 

for ever. See Dan. 11. 45. 

Should any be {till offended with Joſephus's fre- 
quent permiſſion of his heathen readers to determine 
as they ſhould think proper concerning many of thoſe 
miracles which he relates from the Jewiſh Scriptures, 
as if he himſelf therefore doubted of their truth and 
reality, which has been, and may be a common ob- 
jection againſt him; I muſt beg liberty to adduce in ( 
his vindication the very oppoſite words of the faith- 
ful, accurate, and judicious Reland, who has the fol- 
lowing note upon one of Joſephus's remarkable ex- 
preſſions of this nature, I mean that concerning the 
miraculous paſſage of the Iſraelites over the Red Sea, 
The expreſſion is, © Let every one judge and deter. 
mine as he pleaſes,” and this 1s the note. 

* Joſephus (ſays Retand) does not, by gennv's vin. 
this way of ſpeaking, ſignify that he deen «f 
doubted whether what was ſaid of the paſ. Joſerhus 
ſage of the Iſraelites through the Red Sea were true or 
not ; but he only uſes theſe words in writing to the 
Gentiles, that if this appeared incredible to them, 
they might enjoy their own liberty of belief, and not 
be thereby deterred from reading farther what he was 
to deliver; for that he himſelfdid not doubt of this is 
ſufficiently apparent from the manner of his narra- 
tion, and from his own teſtimony, that he took it out 
of the ſacred volumes. He uſes the ſame expreſſion 
after he had ſaid, that it was falſely believed that 
Moſes and the Iſraelites were expelled Egypt for le- 
proly. Is it therefore to be inferred, that he intend- 
ed to ſuggeſt this alſo was uncertain ? This is no other 
than the very calumny which Joſephus himſelf con- 
futes and expoſes in his firſt book againſt Apion. He 
thus ſpeaks, when he relates the aſcent of Moſes to 
Mount Sinai, and with the ſame concluſion ends his 
third book of Antiquities, where he treats of the di- 
vinity of the laws of Moſes. He alſo uſes the fame 
words where he relates the age of Noah, which he did 
in the firſt book, and _—_— examples from pro- 
fane hiſtory, that the thing may appear more pros 
e 
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dle to the Gentiles. In fine, he uſes this expreſſion 
on divers other occaſions : “ But while he is fo fre- 
ently. wont to introduce this phraſe or mode of 
f aking in his books of Antiquities, I do not re- 
member, that I have once met with them in his books 
of the Jewiſh wars. I apprehend the cauſe of his fo 
frequently introducing the expreſſions alluded to, in 
the books of Antiquities, to be, that he wrote thoſe 
books for the uſe of the Gentiles ; white the others 
vere ſor certain written for the uſe of thoſe of his 
own nation that dwelt beyond the Euphrates. I 
might confirm this interpretation from other writers, 
but I think I have already rendered the matter plain 
beyond a doubt.“ : 
There is no doubt that the obſervations of this pro- 
ſeflor, where he intimates that Joſephus never uſed 
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the expreſſion, Let every one judge and determine 
as he pleaſes, concerning the miracles of the Old 
Teſtament, in his ſeven books of the wars of the Jews, 
are certainly true; for having read thoſe books over 
ſeveral times with care and attention, the ſame ob- 
ſervation has occurred to me. As to any pretence 
of forgery, which it has been ſuppoſed ſome catholic 
chriſtian might here have been guilty of with regard 
to the teſtimony of Joſephus concerning Chriſt, and 
that as early as the days of Euſebius, it not of Euſe- 
bius himſelf; I muſt aver it is the effe of the groſſeſt 
ignorance and —— and by no means chargeable 
upon this reſpettable author, who is almoſt univerſally 
allowed to pay the ſtricteſt regard to truth in all his 


writings. 


REF LEC TT ES 


ON THE ACCOUNT 9 


TACITUS and SUETONIUS,. 
Concerning divers EVENTS relative to the JEWISH NATION, 


HEY who have read, or may be 
rourable 10 | diſpoſcd to read, the annals of Ta- 
-=am gþ | citus, the beſt writer of his age, 
Oo muſt oblerve the great regard he had to the 
hiſtory of Joſephus, while though he never names 
him, as he very rarely does any of thoſe Roman au- 
thors, whence 4 derives other parts of his hiſtory, 
yet does it appear that he refers to the different books 
of the Jewiſh Wars, very frequently in the courſe of 
a few pages, and almoſt always depends on his ac- 
counts of the affairs of the Romans and Parthians, as 


vell as of the Jews, 8 ſpace of upwards of 


200 years, to which thoſe books extend. Speaking 
ofthe origin of the Jews (liber v. cap. ii.), he writes, 
Hisxccount of There are thoſe who report, that they 
he origin of were Aflyrians, who wanting land, got to- 
the Jews, ether, and obtained part of Egypt, and 
ſoon after ſettled themſelves in cities of their own in 
the lands of the Hebrews, and the parts of Syria that 
lay nearer to them.” This account comes neareſt the 
truth of all his others, and is moſt probably derived 
from Joſephus, though diſguiſed by himſelf. 
Cap. It. Many authors agree, that 
when an infettious diſtemper broke out 
in Egypt, and made men's bodies impure, 
Bacchoris their ing went to the oracle of Jupiter 
(Ammon) and begged he would grant him ſome re- 


Further quo- 
tations from 
Tacitus, 


— 


lief againſt this evil, and that he was enjoined to 
purge his nation of them, and to baniſh this kind of 
men into other countries, as hateful to the gods.” 
This ſtory alſo Tacitus might have out of Joſephus, 
who at large confutes the hke ſtory, as — b 
Lyſimachus and Manethon in his 1ſt k again 
Apion, very particularly obſerving, that the gods 
are angry, not at bodily imperfettions, but at wiched 
prattices. Again, | 
Cap. V. Accordingly, they have no images in 
their cities, much leſs in their temples; they never 
nt this piece of flattery to kings, or this kind of 
onour to emperors.” Theſe conceſſions were to 
learned from Joſephus, and almoſt only from him; 
out of whom therefore I conclude Tacitus took the 
fineſt part of his character of the Jews. Again, 
Cap. VI. © The limits of Judza eaſterly are 
bounded by Arabia. Egypt lies on the ſouth: on 
the weſt are Phœnicia and the great ſea. They have 
a 4 of Syria on their north quarter, or at ſome 
diſtance from them.“ See the chorography of Joſe. 
— in the gd Book of the Wars, whence moſt pro- 
ably Tacitus framed this abridgment. It comes in 


both authors naturally, before Veſpaſian's firſt cam- 


paign. Again, ; 
Gp. VII. “ Not far from this lake are thoſe 


| Plains, which are related to have been of old, fer- 


tile, 
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tile, and to have had many citics full of people.” 
"Pins is exactly according to Jolephus, and mult have 


been taken from him in the place forecited, and that 


particularly becauſe it is peculiar to him, ſo far as I 
— in all antiquity. The reſt thought the cities 
were in the very ſame place where now the lake is, 
but Joſephus and Tacitus ſay, they were only in its 
neighbourhood, 

og. VIII. © In that city (Jeruſalem) there was a 
temple of immenſe wealth: in the firſt parts that 
were fortified is the city itſelf, next it the royal pa- 
lace. The temple is incloſed in its molt inward ac- 
ceſſes. A Jew can come no farther than the gates; 
all but the prieſthood are excluded from the threſh- 
old.” All this is in Joſcphus. Sce his three deſcrip— 
tions of the temple of Jeruſalem ; Antiq. Books 8th 
and 15th. 

Cap. X. On the death of Ceſtius Gallus, whether it 
comes by fate, or that he was weary of litc, is uncer- 
tain, &c. Jolephus ſays nothing of the death of 
Ceſtius: ſo Tacitus ſeems to have know! nothing in 
particular about it. When Velpaſian was a very 
Young man, it was promiſed him that he ſhould ar- 
rive at the higheſt pitch of fame. But what krlt of all 
{cemed to confirm the omen, was his triumphs and 
confullhips, and the glory of his victory over, the 

ews. When he had once obtained theſe, he believed 
it was portended that he ſhovild come to the empire.” 
Jolephus takes notice. in general of theſe omens of 
Velpaban's advancement to the empire, and diſtinttly 
adds his own remarkable prediction of it allo. Book 
III. and IV. of the Wars. 

Book V. Chap. I.“ At the beginning 
of the ſame year, Titus Ceſar was pitchec 
upon by his father to finiſh: the conqueſt 


Cit tion from 
Joſ paus. 


of Judza and while he and his father were private 


perlons, Titus was celebrated for his martial con- 
duct, and ated now with greater vigour and hopes of 
reputation: the kind inclinations both of the provin- 
ces and the armies ſtri one with another who 
ſhould molt encourage him.“ The character of Ti. 
tus in this ſettion agrees exactly with the hiſtory of 
Joſephus upon all occaſions, as a variety of paſlages 
in the Roman do with the Jewiſh hiſtorian allo. 
Whether Sve. As there are in Suetonius ſeveral paſ- 
weint ever, , ſages in common with Joſephus and Taci- 
reagrnenorks tus, fince he lived at the ſame city of 
Joſephus or : 
8 Rome with them; was about twelve or 
| thirteen years younger than Tacitus, and 
by conſequence little more than thirty years younger 
than Jolephus; it may be worth our while to examine 
whether. he gives us any indications that he had read 
the works of Joſephus or Tacitus ? Now we may take 
notice, that Suctonius never names Tacitus at all, 
but that he names Joſephus once, as having foretold 
Veſpaſian's coming to the empire, and touches both 
upon the Jews and Chriſtians. He informs us, that 
„The Jews raiſcd a tumult at Rome, under Chreſtus 
in the days of Claudius, and were thence baniſhed. 
by bim.“ He lays farther, that“ Nero inflicted pu- 
niſhments on the Chriſtians, as a ſuperltitious and per- 
He lays 
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either of them. N l 
why Suetonius ſhould in one place write the name at 
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moreover, that“ r= ps one of the captive nohi. 
lity amongſt the Jews, did affirm moſt conltantly 
when he was put into bonds, that he ſhould be lool. 
ed by Veſpaſian, but not till he was emperor,” He 
allo fully atteſts to the antiquity and uninterrupted 
duration of that opinion, that * ſome who ſhould 
ariſe out of Judaa at this time, ſhould obtain the em. 
pire over the world,” and fuppoles with both Joſe. 

hus and Tacitus, that “ ſuch prediction was ful. 
illed in a Roman emperor” (Veſpaſian). From all 
theſe paſlages it is natural to ſuppoſe that Suetonius 
had ſeen Tacitus at leaſt, if not Joſephus himſelf, 
when he wrote his twelve Caeſars. Yet becauſe he 
ſuppoſes Chreſtus to be alive, and at the head of a 
Jewiſh tumult at Rome in the days of Claudius, 
which was impollible, one would think, in anyone 
that had read either Joſephus or Tacitus, who beth 
atteit that he was put to death in Juda under Tibe— 
rius; and becauſe he favs not one word of that re. 
markable hiſtory, concerning the ſtatue of Caius, 
which Petronius was commanded to ſet up in the 
temple at ſeruſalem, which is ſo exprels in Tacitus, 
and fo largely ſet forth in Joſephus, and of which we 
have another account in the treatiſe called Philos 
Legation to Caius; I rather think he never read 
theſe authors, or at leaſt did not think fit to follow 
Nor does the reaſon appcar to me 


our Saviour H with the other ancients in the welt, 
and yet with Jolephus and Tacitus, write the name 
of his followers, with the other Jews, and the hea- 
thens in the caſt, Chri/tians, 


Wich refpett to that judicious hiſtorian h ca 


Dion Caflius, though he lived at Rome, 
and had many teſtimonies of Joſephus, yet did he not 
write till the reign of Alexander Severus, and gives 
us ſo few indications that he had ever read Jolephus, 
that I have no occaſion to treat here particularly 
about him. | 

Strabo, that excellent 8 and sub 
hiſtorian, lived about half a century ear- : 
lier than Joſephus, and is ſeveral times cited by him, 
and therefore could not himſelf ſee the writings of Jo- 
ſephus. It may be worth our notice here, that Sira- 
bo's geography, which has errors concerning Judea, 
and is ſtill extant, is but once cited by Joſephus, but 
that his hiſtories, which are ten times cited, are loſt, 
and ſo cannot be compared with the quotations. 
When Trogus Pompcius, who was epitomized by 
Juſtin, lives, is not exattly known, but moſt proba- 
bly a conſiderable time before Joſephus, ſo that 
he could not cite him either. However, it appears 
manifeſtly, that when Joſephus wrote his Antiquities, 
his own Life, and his books againſt Apion, he under- 
ſtood the geography and hiſtory of his own country 
much better than, either Strabo, Tacitus, Suctonius, 
Dion Caſſius, or any other foreign writers. 

Several later and leſſer critics, who have gig. 


| 7:5 rg the Greek and Roman profane 
1 


iſtorians and writers to the Jewiſh, and particularly 
to Joſephus, ſhould have learned more candour an 


modeſty from their great father Joſeph Scali — 
| W 
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when, after all his inquiries, he ſolemnly pronounced 
bat & Joſephus was the moſt diligent and greateſt 
ver of truth of all writers,” and is not afraid to af- 
rm, that it is more ſafe to believe him, not only 
1 to the affairs of the Jews, but allo as to thoſe that 
are forcign to them, than all the Greek and Latin 
writers, and that becauſe his fidelity and compals of 
learning are every where conſpicuous.” To this 
aſſertion of Scaliger we are obliged to aſſent, as the 
proper reſult of our remarks on t is ſubject. 

Aſter all that has been advanced, let the 


The Jews and 


| 


guilty Jews, ſince the days of Joſephus, p,jigs char. 
and the gmlty heretics that followed Simon grable with 

Magus, bear their own burden of forgery, oe, &c. 

corruption, and interpolation of antient hiſtories and 
antient records; for they too plainly and undeniably 
delerve it. But let not Joſephus, or the innocent 
Chriſtians, before antichriſtianiſm and popery, bear 
any ſuch burthen; for ſo far as we can judge, and we 
{peak it upon full examination, they have the leaſt 
reaſon to bear it of any part of mankind whatever, 
from the beginning of the world to the preſent time. 
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From the Time of JOSEPHUS to the Preſent, 


including a 


Space of many Centuries, 


INTRODUCTUETY 


Remaths 60 HERE is no circumſtance more re- 
the diſpertion markable amongſt all the events of 
ha” a" this tranſitory ſtate, than the diſper- 


lion of the Jews over the face of the whole earth ; and 
their continuing a diltinet and ſeparate body amidſt 
the various nations, people, and languages, whither 
they have been driven. The hiſtory of nations does 
not furmſh us with any thing ſimilar; and we are 
obliged to look to the fulfilment of the prophecy rela- 
tive to this peculiar people, and there to find the 
caule of their nearer” 2 lituation, which is exhibited 
as a conſtant and living miracle before our eves. 
Chriſtians of the preſent day have this additional 
proof of the divinity and — 2 of their religion: 
not only Moſes, and the prophets; not only Chrilt, 
and his apoſtles; but every fon and daughter of 
Abraham whom they meet in the ſtreets, corrobo- 
rates the teſtimony, that the Bible is true. Notwith- 
landing their poverty and diſtreſs, and the various 
cuilamines to which the modern Jews are ſubjcct, they 
remain ſeparate and detached, waiting the fulfilment 
of the reſidue of prophecy in their behalf; waiting 
for the accompliſhment of thoſe purpoſes of mercy 
reſerved for them as the deſcendents of the choſen 
and ele& of God. 

Whilſt other religions depend upon the 
policy and temporal proſperity of princes 
and ſtates; whilſt they triumph under the 


Their wen. 
deriv] pteſer. 
vation, 


No. 33. 


REMARKS. 


protection of conquerors, and decay with monar- 
chics that were their defence; the Jews, ihough 
perſecuted for ſuch an aſtoniſhing length of time, {till 
ſubliſt, and their numbers do not apparently de- 
creaſe. They ſubſiſt, though perſecuted by the ſeve- 
rity of royal edicts, and though numberleſs corporeal 
puniſhments have been invented for their deſtruttion. 
In addition to this, multitudes of people of different 
nations have been excited to o oolh them, whoſe cru- 
elties have exceeded even thoſe of princes and of 
ſtates. Kings and their armies, princes and their 
ſubjetts, have united in their deſign of extirpating 
this people from the face of the — but they have 
failed in their attempts; and the more they have been 
perſecuted, the firmer has their eſtabliſhment been, 
till in the preſent day, in which they ſeem to enjoy a 
perfect tranquillity, and are protetted by thoſe prin- 
ces, and under thoſe governments, which were for- 
merly their bittereſt foes; and theſe poor, deſpiſed, 
periecuted outcaſts, ſurvive the very monarchies 
which once oppoſed and oppreſſed them, but now 
exiſt only in name. 
The diſperſion of the Jews is general, 


and hardly anv part of the globe 1s deſti- — — 


to be met with 


tute of ſome of the deſcendents of Abra- in all coun- 
ham. They abound in the eaſt; and parti- 
. in the empire of China, where 
t 
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tries. 


they are 
to be the delcendents of the ten tribes who 
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were led into captivity. They are at this time diſ- 
perſed over moſt of the nations in the eaſt, over Eu- 
rope, over Africa, and many of them now inhabit 
the various parts of America: ſome opulent families 
reſide in the Weſt Indies; and the laws lately made 
in their favour on the Continent, may perhaps in 
time intitle them to a voice in the Nationa — 
of France. The Jews are ſo diſſeminated through all 
the commercial ye of the world, that they are be- 
come a channel of communication between them, 
and form a conſiderable part of that great maſs of man- 
kind which are knit together in one general corre- 
ſpondence. It is even imagined that they are now as 
numerous as when they proſpered in the land of Ca- 
naan; and if this hypotheſis be true, it is a ſtriking 
confirmation of the magnitude of the miracle above 
alluded to, eſpecially when we conſider the dreadful 
ſlaughter made of them under ſome of the Roman em- 
perors; the many hundreds of thouſands which have 
periſhed in war, and the innumerable maſſacres made 
of them by the Turks and the Chriſtians: I mean 
thoſe of the latter only in name; ſince it is contrary 
to the genius of the pacific religion of Jeſus ever to 
— and much more ſo to put to death, any one 
on account of his faith, for which he is ſolely ac- 
countable to his Maker. 

Their exiſt- Their numbers, their diſperſion, their 
enceasaſepa= adherence to the law of Moſes, are cer- 


rate pple an tainly among the ſtrongeſt arguments in 
"ng ſupport of the Chriſtian faith; becauſe 
Chrittiaoty. they themſelves are the repoſitories of 


thoſe writings which tend to their own confuſion, and 
they altogether ſupply a cloud of witneſles in atteſta- 
tion of the truth of holy writ : their diſperſion ſpreads 
theſe witneſſes into every part of the globe, and their 
adherence to their religion renders their teſtimony 
unqueſtionable. Had the whole people of Iſrael been 
converted to Chriſtianity, we ſhould have concluded 
that the prophecies which glate to Chriſt were cun- 
ningly deviſed fables, ai. have eſteemed them as 
fallacious as the writings of the Sybils, or the pre 

tended myſteries of the Druids. But as theſe are ge- 
neral obſervations, we therefore proceed to give a 
conciſe and complete review of their hiſtory, from 
the taking of Jeruſalem to the preſent æra. 


Further Account of the JEWS, from the taking of 
FZERUSALEM by TITUS. 


AFTER the capture of their principal 
city, there remained no ſhadow of autho- 
rity to this wretched people. Domitian, 
who was covetous to excels, did all in his 
power to oppreſs them with the moſt grie- 
vous and weighty taxes; Judæa was made tributary to 
the Romans by Pompey, though ſome exceptions 
were made in favour of the Jews by Julius Czlar. 

The modern Jews, in order to raiſe the departed 

lory of their nation, retend that many learned men 
— the ruin of te temple; and certainly ſome 
ornaments to their country are to be found amidſt the 
general devaſtation that enſucd, 


Their hiſtory 
from the tak - 
ing of Jeruſa- 
lem by the 
Romaus. 


— — 
Under the emperor Trajan, the Jews 


made ſeveral unwarrantable, as well as ill. ag jt 

timed attempts, to rebel againſt his go- ae v 

yernment. Exaſperated at their preced- {uinep 
ves, 


ing misfortunes, they carried in their 
turn cruelty and bärbarity to a dreadful pitch: 
they began at Cyrene, a city of Lybia, where they 
had been ſettled a — 4 time. They gained 
ſome advantages over the Egyptians; but the fusi. 
tives, eſcaping to Alexandria, carried with them; 
thirſt of revenge, and put to death all the Jews that 
were there. Thoſe of Cyrene, enraged with a repriſal 
they had lo juſtly deſerved, fell into the greateſt fury 
and, being headed by Andrea, ravaged the plain 
country, and made a dreadful havock of the inhahj. 
tants of Lybia. This city was ſo depopulated by the 
maſlacre which the Jews made in the beginning of the 
war, that the emperor was under the neceſſity of 
lending a colony to replace the ſlaughtered inhabi. 
tants. | 

Theſe diſorders did not intirely ſtop 
here, news having arrived of freſh diſtur- 
bances in Meſopotamia. - The fate of 
Egypt threw the inhabitants of this government into 
a conſternation, as they dreaded the ſame calamity; 
but. in order to diſpel their fears, Trajan ſent Luci- 
us Quictus with an army, which quelled the ſedition, 
by putting to death a vaſt number of the Jews, which 
intimidated the reſt. 

In the iſland of Cyprus, a new ſtorm 
aroſe. The Jews in this iſland began with 
the maſſacre of two hundred and forty the Jews u 
thouſand inhabitants. Their own hiſtori- © 
ans do not difſemble this action, but ſwell the num- 
ber of the dead inſtead of abating it ; for they tell 
you, that the noiſe of the inſurrettions elſewhere ar. 
riving at Gophri, that is to ſay Cyprus, the Jews, 
who were very numerous 1n this country, fell upon 
all the heathens, and made ſuch a general maſſacre, 
that not one of them remained. Which obliged 
Trajan to ſend Adrian, the general of his forces, 
againſt them, who ſubdued them; and afterwards the 
Romans publiſhed an edict, abſolutely prohibiting 
the Jews acceſs to this iſland.“ 

The above-mentioned calamities might 
be ſaid to be only the beginning of the 
ſorrows of the Jews, which were at ſength 
completed by Adrian, who reduced them 
to ſuch an abjett ſtate of wretchedneſs, 
that to obtain the ordinary means of ſubſiſtence, they 
were under a neceſſity of having recourſe to the fraud 
of magic and interpretation of dreams. 

No other evidence need be adduced than that of 
the emperor Adrian himſelf, who ſays, he ſaw not 
one Jew in Egypt, but what was a mathematician; 
which name, though at preſent ſo honourable for 
uſeful diſcoveries by thoſe who apply to this ſtudy, 
was at that time odious, becauſe the mathematicians 
were generally deemed wizards. 

Authors differ in their accounts of the various cu» 
cauſe of the rebellion againſt Adrian. They fes of tbe 
ſay, it was the cuſtom in Judæa to plant a ws 
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cedar at the door of the houſes where a ſon was born, 
and to ſet a pine-tree upon the birth of a daughter. 
Thele trees grew till the time of marriage, and then 
they cut them down to make a bed for the married 
couple. The princeſs, Adrian's daughter, travelling 
in judæa, her chariot broke, and her officers had the 
inſolence to cut down one of theſe trees planted be- 
fore a houſe, wherewith they mended the chariot. 
But the relations and neighbours, provoked by this 
action, mutinied, and maſſacred the princeſs's reti- 
nue, who, being cnraged. obliged the emperor to 
take arms, and ſubdue ſo herce a nation. 
3 Chi y ſoſtom aſſerts, that the Jews, who 
.ryſoftom's a - - 3 ? 
— always, from their prejudices, preſerved 
tneir own maxims, have three times at- 
tempted to rebuild the temple, and that their firſt ef- 
fort to reſtore their republic was under Adrian; that 
they rebelled againſt him, without refletting on the 
conſequences, whom, with all their efforts, it was 
iyolable to conquer: that this prince having ſub- 
dued them, placed his ſtatue where Jeruſalem was, 
and knowing that this monument of victory would not 
laſt for ever, ordered thai the city ſhould bear his 
name, which was Riil obſerved, ſince in his time it 
was cd Alia. Chryſoſtom has treated this event 
with no other degree of preciſion; for if he believed 
that the Jews deſigned to reſtore their temple under 
Adrian, he 1s deceived, fince they made no motion 
towards it; and the firſt attempt aſcribed to them 
is evidently falſe. The ſame mutt be ſaid of the ſe- 
cond, if he thought the Jews went to re-eſtabliſh their 
republic. It is not even true, that they attempted to 
rebuild Jeruſalem. Moreover, Alia had been built 
before the rebellion. Nor did Jeruſalem till go by 
the name of Adrian; for it was ſo called at the coun- 
cil of Nice ; but Conſtantine having built temples in 
this city, and chriſtianity being grown triumphant 
there, it reſumed its antient name of Jeruſalem. Eu- 
ſebius, who had called it Ælia in his hiſtory, always 
ſtyles it Jeruſalem in the life of Conſtantine, when he 
peaks of the edifices that this prince had raiſed there. 
Tes rea cau- Two cauſes are aſſigned for the great re- 
ſer of the in- bellion under Adrian, 1. This prince had 
a. forbidden them, like Domitian and Ner- 
va, to be circumciſed. Spartan ſays it, and I know 
not how the expreſs teſtimony of an author can be 
conteſted, who lived under Diocleſian. Modeſtinus 
oblerves alſo, that the Jews, addreſſing themſelves to 
Antoninus, he permitted them to circumciſe only 
their own children, and forbad doing it to any perſon 
ot another religion under heavy penalties. Second- 
ly, There is a law forbidding all the Roman citizens 
to be circumciſed like the — or to cauſe their 


llaves to be circuniciſed, upon pain of baniſhment, 


and awarding death to the phyſicians that ſhould do 


u. It alſo baniſhes and condemns ſometimes to death | 
the Jews that cut the children of another religion. | 


Did the Jews attempt to circumciſe ſtrangers, in order 
to increaſe their numbers, whereby to go on aſter- 
wards more effectually in the reſtoration of their com- 
monwealth, as St. Chryſoſtom has faid ? Some great 
men have ſaid it after him, But it is not probable 
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they believed, that the converted Roman citizens, or 
their ſlaves, could make up a conſiderable army to 
reſtore their ſtate. The Roman proſelytes were ne- 
ver ſo numerous as to poſſeſs them with this conceit. 
Theſe edicts were given only to prevent any changes 


of religion, which now-and-then happened at Rome, 


and ſcandalized the heathens. Beſides, Antoninus li- 
cenſed them to circumciſe themſelves, after his war 
with them. This — being weary of their rebel- 
lion, and ſeeing, that denying them this cuſtom exal- 
erated them, yielded ſomething to pacify them: 
bur they were not then in a condition to proſelyte 
ſufficient numbers to form armies, and reſtore their 
commonwealth. Adrian, who had forbidden them 
circumciſion, offended the Jews in one of the princi- 
al acts of their religion. It was robbing them of the 
ſeal of the covenant, the mark that diſtinguiſhed them 
from the heathens, and the grace of God, which they 
thought annexed to this cuſtom. And therefore, it 
is no ſurpriſing thing that they ſhould mutiny, when 
they found themlelves deprived of this ceremony, to 
which they were fo ſtrongly attached. 
Adrian alſo had ſent a colony to Jeruſa- 
lem, and built a city upon its ruins, to Jeruſalem 
which he gave his own name, and conſe- . 
crated it to Jupiter Capitoliuus. The fe- 
cond cauſe of the war is as much diſputed as the firſt, 
ſince Euſebius ſays, thai the colony was not ſent to 
Jeruſalem till after the taking of Bither. But Dion 
ſays, this colony was the cauſe of their rebellion, be- 
cauſe they could not bear to have ſtrangers come and 
live in their city, and worſhip ſtrange gods there, fo 
that we cannot doubt of the truth of the fact. To re- 
concile Euſebius and Dion, it appears that the empe- 
ror's firſt deſign was croſſed by the Jews' rebellion be- 
fore it was fully executed, becauſe the Jews had ex- 
pelled the new inhabitants; though the emperor ac- 
compliſhed it when he had ſubdued them. that he 
had ſent the colony before the war, as Dion affirms; 
and he completed his project, when the rebellion was 
uelled, as Euſebius relates. The ambition of Bar- 
chochebas, who knew how to make his advantage of 
the diſturbance which theſe two circumſtances crea- 
ted in the minds of the people, fulty determined the 
nation to proſecute the war.-- But to ſpeak of the 
falſe Meſſiahs that have deceived their nation. The 
time was come, in which impoſtors ap. x,otors 
cared with full aſſurance. Gamaliel had that pre- 
een two of them periſh, and was ſo moved — 
with the ill — of their enterprize, that : 
he would not have the progreſs of Chriſtianity oppo- 
ſed, being perſuaded that Providence would bring the 
deſign to nought if it was not from heaven: Theu- 
das, faid he, before theſe days roſe up, who was ſlain, 
and all, as many as obeyed him, were brought to 
nought. After this man roſe up Judas of Galilee, in 
the days of the taxing, and he alſo periſhed: and now 
I ſay unto you, if this counſel be of men it will come 
to nought.” The Chriſtians, from an high ſenfe of 
his great moderation and piety, afterwards canonized 
him. St. Luke, in the 5th chapter of the some men- 
Acts of the Apoſtles, particularly ſpeaks W 
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Luke in ads Of the impoſtors Theudas and Judas of Ga- 
5. hlee, whom Gamaliel mentions to the 
people, as having prattiſed their arts 
heretofore to deceive; from which (though his de- 
lign was to invalidate the apoſtle's doctrine) it is 
evident ſuch deluſions had been practiſed. But the 
Defeat of u- Romans ſent ſome forces againſt Judas, 
das, and he miſerably periſhed. Alexander, 
Fadus's ſucceſſor, perſecuted his chil- 
dren, and cauſed them to be murdered. His fol- 
lowers maintained their maſter's dottrine with an 
unſhaken confidence. in the midſt of the moſt cruel 
tortures. They ſubbſted, notwithſtanding the vio— 
lence that was offered them after the taking of Je- 
ruſalem, in a very ancient caſtle, where they were 
ſhut up; and the fugitives carried this dottrine into 
Egypt, where it occaſioned new maſſacres. 
Afterwards, other impoſtors ſtarted up, 
the arch in- and, with the ſame fallacious pretenſions. 
poltor. endeavoured to delude the credulous 
multitude; but the moſt impious, daring, and in— 
jurious, was Coziba, or Barchochebas. He was a 
robber, like the reſt, who hoped to inrich himſelf 
with plunder, and acquire ſome authority in his na- 
tion by his outrages againſt the Romans. It is pre— 
tended that there were two impoſtors of this name, 
the grandfather and grandſon; and their hiſtory is 
thus related by the Jews.“ Coziba I. was elected 
king by the Jews two years after the ruin of the 
firſt temple, and dicd at Bither, a city in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jeruſalem, which was the capital of 
his empire. His fon the Red ſucceeded him; and 
afterwards reigned his grandſon Romulus, who was 
called Coziba. The Jews aſſembled about him, and 
acknowledged him for the Meſſiah. The emperor 
Adrian, having notice of it, came with a nume- 
rous army, took Bither, and deſtroyed a multitude 
of Jews in the ſeventy-third year after the ruin of 
the temple.” Hence it oncluded, that the reign 
of the two Coziba's laii.d one and twenty years. 
Some extend it much farther, and make the firſt 
Coziba's reign under Domitian. The ancient chro- 
nicle of the Jews. on the contrary, aſſigns but two 
years and a half to Coziba's reign. 
"ELIA Some have ablurdly ſuppoſed that there 
been only ne have been two impoſtors of the name of 
. Coziba or Barchocheba. Moſt of the 
mere Jews acknowledge but one, and they are 
right. For he that induced the Jews to rebellion 
towards the end of Trajan's reign, was not called 
Barchochebas, but Andrea. Neither did he call 
himſelf the Meſſiah, and this rebellion was in E- 
ypt; whereas that of Barchochebas happened in 
fa 2a. They were unacquainted with Trajan's ge— 
nealogy, fince they ſay, that he ſent Adrian, his ſiſe 
ter's fon, againſt the Jews in Egypt; for Ulpia, 
Adrian's grandmother, was Trajan's aunt, and theſe 
two princes were only couſins. They err in mak- 
ing the war with Coziba laſt ſo long, and give him 
and his heirs and ſucceſſors, a reign of one and 
twenty years; for his race ended with him, and the 
1 
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war terminated in a little time, as we ſhall ſee in 
the ſequel. They make him periſh in the ſeventy. 
third year of the ruin of the temple. Adrian wa 
already dead, in the ycar 141, and the city Bither 
by which the war was concluded, had been taken 
in the eighteenth of Adrian. This chronologica] 
error ſuflices to ſhew the miſrepreſentations of the 
reſt. The author of the chronicle of the Jews i; 
more exact than his commentators; for he makes 
Coziba to reign but two years and a half, and ſpeaks 
but of one impoſtor. We mult, therefore. ac. 
knowledge but one Coziba, who took the title of 
Barchochebas, lived in Adrian's reign, and was the 
ſource of infinite miſchiefs to this nation. This im. 
poſtor, to facilitate the ſucceſs of his en- i. 

terpriſc, changed his name, and took that ons on the 
of the Son of the Star, or Barchochebas, Nope. 

in order to have it believed that he was the Star 
that“ Balaam had ſeen afar off.“ He maintained, 
that he was one of the ſtars of heaven, ſent to ſac. 
cour the people, and retrieve them from the op. 
pre ſſion under which they groaned. 

Barchochebas alſo made choice of a fore-runner, 
of the ſame character with himſelf, who was very 
aſſiſtant to him in theſe deſigns. This was Akiha, 
whom they fay delcended from Siſera, e 

4 - . . nt of 
general of the army of Jabin, king of Axis. 
Tyre, and from a Jewiſh mother. He 
had ſpent forty years upon the plains, in looking to 
the flocks of a rich citizen at Jeruſalem, called 
Calba Chuva. His maſter's daughter being in love 
with him, and unwilling to marry a ſhepherd, ad. 
viſed him to apply himſelf to ſtudy. They made a 
clandeſtine marriage, after which Akiba went and 
ſpent twelve years in the academy, and brought 
back with him twelve thouſand ſcholars. His wiſe 
adviſed him to return again. He continued {till 
twelve vears more, and brought with him twenty 
thouſand diſciples. His wife came to meet him with 
her clothes rent, becauſe her father, provoked with 
her marriage, had diſinherited her; — no ſooner 
had he ſeen Akiba, than he fell at his feet, revoked 
his oath, and gave him a great part of his eſtate, 
He continued teaching and writing books, one 
whereof is cabaliſtical, and is called Jetfirah; but 
it muſt be diſtinguiſhed from that which is aſcribed 
to the Patriarch Abraham, and bears the ſame 
name. He was fo learned, as to give an account 
of the leaſt letter of the law. We find in the Mil- 
nah and the Talmud, a thouſand ſentences al- 
cribed to him, and which are looked upon as lv 
many judicious deciſions. Theſe are the commen- 
dations they gave this doctor, who cauſed the delc- 
lation of his country, and- ſupported the fraud of 
an impoſtor. No great weight, therefore, can be 
laid upon what the Jews relate concerning the birth 
and death of Akiba, fince they are ſo perfetily ig 
norant of the time. a 

When Akiba's fame was at the height, e, % 
and he was head of the Sanhedrim, Bar. 252 
chochebas exclaimed, © Behold the Star ch, : 
tha 
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that was to come out of Jacob,” and make 
d Saabe- himſelf his fore-runner. Theſe two im— 
dim. poſtors, availing themſelves of the preju- 
dice of the people, who were for a conquering Mel- 
lah, that ſhould deliver them from the Roman yoke, 
which the laſt war and Adrian's perſecution daily 
made more inſupportable; Barchochebas, who found 
cople diſpoſed to follow him, muſtered up an army 
of 200,0c0 men, and Bither was choſen for his reſi— 
dence and capital of his kingdom. The Jews called 
it Bethtar, or the Houſe of Spies, becaule, after 
the ruin of Jeruſalem, centinels were placed there 
to ſpy thole that went to Jeruſalem, who were ac- 
eaſed of courting the Romans' favour, and defiring 
offices, or of ſelling their eſtates, of which they 
tripped them, by virtue of thele calummes. They 
eren lometimes umpeached them to the Romans, 
under other pretences. Euſebius places this city ii 
the neighbourhood of Jeruſalem; but there were 
two Cities of this name, one twelve, and the other 
tfrv-ewo miles diſtant from the holy city. Jerom 
called cheſe two cities Bethoron, and maintains they 
were built by Solomon, and ruined by the war. 
Bethoron was given by Pharaoh for a portion to 
his daughter, when ſhe married Solomon, who re- 
flored it to the Levites, in whole partition it lay. 
But, if we believe the Jews, this is not the true Bi— 
ther, ſince one fignihes a Houle of Spies, and the 
other a Houſe of Liberty. Barchochebas chole 
this place to receive the royal unttion, and after- 
wards cauſed money to be coined, declaring himſelf 
at the lame time the Meſſiah, and Jewiſh prince of 
the nation. He waited to declare war, when the 
emperor Adrian had left Egypt; but it burſt out in 
the year 134, in the ſeventeenth of Adrian's reign. 
Dion aflerts, that Adrian, having ſent 
a colony to Jeruſalem, and placed a ſta- 
tue of Jupiter where the temple of God 
ſtood, this foreign worſhip extremely affected the 
Jews. * However, Adrian's preſence, who was 
then in Egypt, and who went from thence to Sy- 
ria, ſtopped them for ſome time. They contented 
themſelves, during this time, with making imper— 
ſect arms, and felling them to the Romans, that 
they might not employ them againſt themſelves; 
but they revolted when the emperor was gone.” 
Adrian's ſecretary, Phlegon, has pre- 
erved a letter of bs maſter, addreſled 
to Servian the conſul. He gives him an 
account of what he had ſcen in Egypt, 
and of the turbulent inclination of its inhabitants, 
and makes him a preſent of ſome veſſels, which he 
had deſigned for him and his ſiſter. It is eaſier to 
know the time of the Jewiſh war from this letter, 
than from the medals of the cities of Syria; for it 
muſt have been written when the emperor left Egypt 
or Syria, Servian, to whom this letter was written, 
was his brother-in-law, fince he made him a preſent 
in common with his filter and himſelf. This Ser- 
wan is called conſul, which dignity he had not un- 
der Adrian till 134. We muſt conclude, then, that 
5 emperor left not Egypt and Syria till the begin- 
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ning of that year, and that his abſence the ſame 
year inſtigated the Jews to rebellion. Another hea- 
then hiſtorian, quoted by Euſebius, afferts, that the 
war was in its whole vi.zour: that Bither, which the 
rebels had fortified, was taken the tenth of Auguſt, 
in the eighteenth year of Adrran. The war, there- 
fore, began the preceding year, ſince it was in its 
vigour, and near its concluſion. The emperor 
gave his name to the city he had built about the 
ruins of Jeruſalem in the year 136, in which he ce- 
lebrated his Vicenalia. So that the war began in 
the year 134, and ended two years after. Buona- 
rotti produces a medal ſtruck by this prince in the 
eighteenth year of his reign, for having obtained a 
. victory over the rebels, and driven the Jews 
rom Jeruſalem. To this nothing can be objetted, 
but the authority of the Jews quoted by Jerom, 
who fay the war laſted three years and an half. 

At firſt the Romans ſeem to have negletted this 
revolt; as they imagin@d the Jews had been fo ef- 
fectually humbled by Trajan's wars, that they could 
hardly be fo ſoon in a condition to oppoſe them: 
But when they ſaw the numbers of the ſe- The impotor 
ditious increaſe, and that they fought gains ground 
with a valour that ſeemed raiſed upon * *** 
deſpair, that all the robbers of the neighbourin; 
provinces joined them, in hopes of plunder, an 
that not only Judza, but all the world was in mo- 
tion, they were obliged to change. their meaſures. 
Some think that the emperor marched in perſon 
againſt the rebels, becauſe they obſerve, that this 
prince, writing to the ſenate, had not ventured to 
preface his letters with the ordinary form, becauſe 
of the great loſſes he had ſuſtained in this war; 
but, on due inquiry, it ws tote that he carried it 
on by his generals. Barchochebas, who was ſu- 

: s, at firſt committed great ce 
ravages. Jultin Martyr complained, that comminces by 
he only attacked and maſſacred the Chriſ- Barchoche- 
tians, becauſe they would not abjure “ | 
their religion. His hatred againſt theſe profeſſors 
of religion, and deſpair of making the Chriſtians 
embark in his violent meaſures, who had the fame 
intereſt as himſelf to declare againſt the Romans, 
might redonble his cruelty. But can it be ima— 
gined that the heathens againſt whom he declared 
war, and the colony which Adrian had begun to 
ſend to Jeruſalem, were more humanely treated by 
this uſurper than the Chriſtians? This impoſtor 
only favoured his own nation, and treated with the 
utmoſt barbarity all others that fell into his hands, 

Euſebius and Syncellus write, that the +;,... Ra 


| key who commanded the army in tux is ſent a- 
udæa againſt Barchochebas, was called saft ib re- 
— bellious ſe us 


Tinnius Rufus. Adrian, who was not ey 
acquainted with the importance of the war, ſent 
him at firſt a great reinforcement ; but this com- 
mander being often defeated, he ſent for Julius Se- 
verus, one of the greatelt generals of his age, from. 
Britain. This able commander, deeming it impru— 
dent to engage ſo powerful an army, he attacked 


mm in parties, ſtraitened them in their camp, 
A CUT. 
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cut off their proviſions, and, by that means, grow- 
ing ſuperior, laid ſiege to Bither, which they made 


their retreat. 


Deſcription oo . The rabbins ſay, that there were in 
Bither, the that city four Hundred colleges, in each 
impotior's re. college four hundred profeſſors, and that 
at, . 

cach profeſlor of theſs colleges had four 
hundred ſcholars, who, being muſtered up, made a 
great army. They ſuſtained the firſt efforts of the 
liege, though they were very badly armed, and 
unacquainted with diſcipline. Barchochebas en— 
couraged all his ſubjects, and executed Tryphon, a 
famous rabbin, who talked of ſurrendering. Ne- 
Nis rake, vertheleſs, the city was taken, and Bar- 
and Barcho- chochebas was killed. Adrian, to whom 
they brought his head, was defirous to ſee 


his body; but when they attempted to carry it, 
they found a ſerpent about his neck, which fright- 


ened the bearers, and the prince acknowledged that 
God alone could kill that man. However, they 
have fince owned the impoſture of this man, whom 
they afterwards called Bachozab, or the fon of a 
Tye. The ſcholars, who had ſo well defended the 
place, were bound, with their books, and thrown 
into the fire. They add, that the ſlaughter was fo 
great, that more people died in this war than came 
out of Egypt. Upon one fingle ſtone were found 
the ſkulls of three hundred children. The inhabi- 
tants of theſe places did not dung their ground 
for ſeven years together, being ſufficiently fattened 
by the carcaſes; therefore they have inſerted in 
their liturgy a hymn appointed for the faſt cele- 
brated the eighteenth of the month of Ab, which 
anſwers to the months of July and Auguſt, in which 
they call Adrian a ſecond Nebuchadnezzar, and 
pray God to remember this crucl 2 who de- 
troyed 480 ſynagogues. As for Akiba, after a very 
ſevere impriſonment, he was condemned to a cruel 
death, and with him, th Jews tell us, died the 
glory of the Jewiſh lav 
* It is true, Dion repreſents this war as 
attended with One of the cruelleſt that ever was. The 
—— Romans were frequently beaten, and loſt 
es, abundance of good troops. The Jews, 
who had at that time a profound vene- 
ration for Solomon's tomb, ſaw it fall, and at once 
the wild beaſts entered Jeruſalem, which was an 
omen of the following ſlaughter. The preſage was 
not inſignificant; for hr hundred and eighty thou- 
fand perſons were killed in the battles, and the 
numbers that periſhed by famine, miſery, or fire, 
cannot be reckoned. After the taking of Bither, 
the Jews had. {till fifty fortificd caſtles, and troops 
to defend them. It "Deny alſo, from a medal that 
the emperor ſtruck the year following, that he had 


obtained a victory over them that year; but in re- 


ality the reſiſtance was not long, and the leaders 
being taken off, the reſt more eably ſubmitted to 


Some accont . The building of Alia (Jeruſalem) was 
of the nw finiſhed by Adrian, and the Jews of St. 
c of Jeru= Terom's time ridiculouſly aſcribe this 


the vittors. 


— pn 


work to Klius Titus, their deſtroyer, falen ben 
Epiphanius ſays, that he gave Aquila his 4. 
brother-in-law the care of theſe buildings, But 
this proſelyte, who turned Jew, after he had em. 
braced Chriſtianity, had no conlanguinity with 
this prince; nor do we find that he was intruſted 
with the inſpettion of theſe buildings. The cir. 
cumference of the new city was fomewhat differ; 
from the old; ſeveral places being included in jt, 
that were formerly without the gates: but in the 
main, they made uſe of the foundations of the fit 
city. Valeſius denies it, and for a reafon alledges, 
that Adrian would be far from rebuilding a city 
ſo inimical to the Romans; and favouring the Jews, 
who had brought upon him ſuch a wretched war, 
But this prince did not do it in favour to the 
Jews, he gave it to other inhabitants. And there. 
fore hiſtorians obſerve, that they began to ſettle 
a biſhop there. who came of heathen race: the 
delign was, to mortify the old inhabitants, by ex. 
cluding them for ever from their primitive habita- 
tion. 

Adrian had. it ſeems, prohibited their ,,,,.... 
return for ever; and, to make the city den fd. 
odious, if it were poſſible, he changed lem odious 
the uſe of the remaining monuments of ws 
old Jeruſalem; for he employed the Guces to ger 
ſtones that had been uſed in the building fv. 
of the temple to make a theatre, and he eretfted 
ſtatues of falſe gods, in the places where the temple 
formerly ſtood. And laſtly, St. Jerom ſays, that 
he cauſed the image of a hog to be placed over 
the gate that led to Bethlehem, to ſhew that the Jews 
were ſubjett to the power of the Romans: but he 
is miſtaken; the ſwine was not placed there to in- 
dicate the Jews' ſlavery, but to make them abhor 
entering into Jeruſalem, becauſe they hated this 
animal, the uſe of which was forbidden by the 
law, and they thought the gate was defiled and pro- 
faned by this figure. 

The more effettually to evacuate the g. gag 
city of its old inhabitants, Adrian cauſed numbers of 
a great part of them to be fold at the fair e 
off Terebinth. Hegeſippus ſays, that the —— 
Terebinth was a tree, that had continued 
from the creation of the world, under which they 
met to traffic: but it was the place where Abraham 
had pitched his tent, and received the angels, which 
made it venerable. The Jews were expoſed to ſale 
there at the price of horſes; and thoſe that could 
not be fold were carried to another fair, which 
was kept at Gaza. In Jerom's time, they applied 
to this milery theſe words: “ A cry was heard in 
Ramah, Rachel weeping for her .children;” be- 
cauſe their. miſery and altlition were exceſſive. 
This father alſo applied to the miſeries that hap- 
pened under Adrian this prophecy of Zechariah: 
* I will feed the flock of ſlaughter;“ becauſe that 
he had learnt from the tradition and ancient hiſtory 
of the Jews, that this prince had put a great number 
to death, puniſhed others with the moſt rigorous 
ſeverity, and fold them at Terebinth, or * 
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them into Egypt. This father acquaints us with 
three things: 1. That he had read the traditions and 
tiſtory of the Jews concerning their calamities, and 
therefore there muſt have been ſuch at that time. 
2. That Terebinth fair {till continued; but that the 
Jews were aſhamed to be preſent at it, becauſe they 
-emembered the uſage of their fathers. He adds, 
in another place, that the Jews aſſembled, and came 
n his time to buy of the ſoldiers the liberty of ſee— 
ing Jeruſalem. They could not - weep without pay- 
ing lor it. The old men and women were ſeen with 
cars in their eyes, to repair to the Mount of Olives, 
and bewail the deſtruttion of the temple. The ſol- 
dicrs made great advantage of the Jews' veneration 
ſor the remains of the holy city, and of Adrian's 
ſeverity of forbidding their entrance for ever; for 
they {old to them, at a dear rate, the ſight of this 
face, and the liberty of ſtrewing perfumes upon a 
tone there. Jerom aſſures us, that Adrian con- 
eyed part of theſe priſoners to Egypt, where their 
number was conſiderably augmented. 


— 


"RY as Having thus ſucceſsfully concluded the 
war in 4 Adrian ſtamped medals, 
ache on which was ſcen a woman holding two 


_ naked children, and ſacrificing upon an 
altar, with theſe words: 
ADVENTUS AUG. JUDAEA. 
The Arrival of the Emperor in JUD £4. 
Triſtan thought, that the woman who facrifices re- 


preſents this ſubdued province, which conſents to 
become heathen, and to ſacrifice to the 


Their hum» - 
bled fare falſe gods; and that ſhe brings to the 
ard condition. altar two naked children, to ſhew that 


ſhe renounced circumciſion. The emperor meant 
rather to ſignify, by the altar and the ſacrifice, that 
the old religion was aboliſhed in this province, 
which he had colonied with new inhabitants. We 
ſee another medal of this ſame prince, where JU- 
DAA is repreſented as a woman on her knees, 
giving her hand to the emperor, and three children 
imploring mercy. One of theſe children is naked. 
Will it be ſaid, that the deſign of it was to ſhew 
his not being circumciſed? The medaliſt's inten- 
tion was to impreſs a monument, repreſenting the 
ſubmiſſion — deſperate miſery of Judæa, after 
Barchochaba's defeat. | 


Mere lenity The Jews in the eaſt were much more 


bern to the fortunate. Trajan had carried the war 
l of tie againſt them as far as Meſopotamia, But 


a Adrian, upon his acceſſion to the throne, 
having preferred an inglorious peace to a doubtful 
war, conſented that the Euphrates ſhould be made 
the boundary of the Roman empire. So that the 
Jews of this country had no ſhare in this prince's 
war againſt their nation. 

A confederacy had, indeed, been form- 
ed of three ſorts of Jews. Some inhabi- 
tants of the neighbouring provinces, ani- 


A confedetac 
ehe eus. 


mated with the hopes of plunder, and the firſt ad- 
vantageous ſucceſſes, joined their ancient enemies, 
to fight the Romans. Many Jews of other pro- 
vinces of the empire, who {till breathed after their 
liberty, and ſought an opportunity of recovering 
it, laid hold on this. Perhaps, too, ſome came 
from the remoteſt parts, and from beyond Eu- 
phrates, to the ſuccour of their brethren, and, 
therefore, the number of the dead amounted to 
above ſix hundred thouſand, which number could 
not have been found*in Judza alone, after what it 
had ſuffered under Trajan. Nevertheleſs, it cannot 
be ſaid that Adrian himſelf carried the war into the 
caſt, and paſſed the Euphrates; for he went into 
his retreat of Tivoly, where he rendered himſelf 
completely odious, by the exerciſe of the various 
cruelties he committed. f 
This prince alſo added a new degree of h jmpots 
miſery to the Jews, by impoſing on them lit on the 
a tribute for the liberty of reading the less. 
Bible in Hebrew, and that this tribute was ſtill paid 
in Tertullian's time; for he ſays, in his apology, 
that the Jews every ſabbath purchaſed the liberty of 
reading publickly by a tax they paid. They ſay, 
that the Jews, that had highly checmed the Septu- 
agint verſion, began to abhor 1t, when they per- 
ceived it was more favourable to the Chriſtians than 
the Hebrews. | But Adrian commanded them only 
to uſe this verſion; ſo that they were forced to pay 
money to read the Hebrew in the ſynagogues on the 
ſabbath day. 

The Jews were equally unfortunate in , 
their pretended friends, as in their avow - Pus br fa 
ed enemies. Antoninus Pius, who was vours the 
adopted. by Adrian, and raiſed to the 2 
higheſt dignities, is repreſented as a va- makes war 
luable friend and patron of the Iſraelites, n them. 
having himſelf ſubmitted to the rite of 
circumciſion. However, he always diſſembled his 
real principles, and was, in reality, devoted to the 
worſhip of idols. Notwithſtanding this, he openly 
favoured the Jews, ſtrenuouſly applied himſelf to 
the ſtudy of their law, and was one of the compo- 
ſers of the Miſhnah, which is fo called from its 
being a repetition of the Jewiſh laws, rites, and ce- 
remonies. Antoninus was, however, foor under the 
neceſſity of making war upon the Jews, as they re- 
belled againſt his government. The prohibition of 
circumciſion, by the emperor Adrian, remained in 
force ; and the Jews were obhged to ſubmit, on 
account of the. immenſe power which he had in 


his hands. As it may be ſuppoſed, they took 
every opportunity of — through the obliga- 
tion which militated ſo powertully againſt their ini- 


tiatory rites, in proceſs of time they Rnd ſtrength 
enough to oppole by open arms, and were reſolved 
to oblige Antoninus to give them this liberty. The 
Jews were defeated by Antoninus; but he after- 
wards reſtored to them the privilege of cixcumci- 
fon, though under certain reſtrictions. 

At that time, Juſtin Martyr had a con- Conference 06 
ference with Tryphon, The Jews ſpeak Ji with £ 
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of a famous Rabbin, who was preceptor 
or colleague with Akiba, called Try- 

hon; and Dr. Lightfoot thinks it was 
he that Juſtin Martyr diſputed with. He was not 
only rich, but charitable; for we are told that Akiba, 
being employed to take care of the poor, he gave 
him 4000 gold crowns, which he diſtributed in one 
day. Though he was a diſciple of Schammy's 
ſchool, yet he has been eſteemed, and many ſen- 
tences of his are preſerved and inſerted in the max- 
ims of the fathers. He ſolicits men to haſten their 
ſanctification, becauſe of the brevity of human life. 
God demands it, and the recompence will be con- 
fiderable. Nevertheleſs, he teaches, ** That man 
is not obhged to the performance of the whole law; 
and provided he does his endeavour to know but 
one part of 1t, yet he ſhall receive a great re- 
ward.” 

The ſame perſon teaches, that the name of twelve 
letters — c to be pronounced at that time. The 
name of Jchovah is ineffable, becauſe it expreſfles 
the eſſence of God without ambiguity, whereas the 
others only make him known by his attributes, 
There was, morcover, a diſpute among the doc- 
tors about the manner of pronouncing it. The 


the Rabbin 
Tryphon. 


_ *prophane, who increaſed their numbers aſter the 


death of Simeon the Jult, abuſed it; and, there- 
fore, they left off pronouncing it. Inſtead of this 
ineffable name, was ſubſtituted one of twelve let- 


ters, which the prieſt uttered in giving the blel- - 


ling to the people. But Tarphon affirms, that one 
day coming near the prieſt to hear him pronounce 
his benedittion, he perceived that he did not arti- 
culate the twelve letters; but that he only mut- 
tered, whilſt the brethren ſang; and the reaſon of 
this change proceeded from the number of the 
prophane, which was increaled. They highly com- 
mend the wiſdom of this Tarphon, and his know- 
ledge-in the law. 
EL hes. Marcus Au.chus was naturally of a 
lius's wr mild temper, yet this exempted not the 
with the Jews Jews from great miſeries during his 
reign. This prince had ſuch an opinion of them, 
that as he once paſled through Judæa in his way 
to Egypt, he cried out, that he had found people 
as wicked as the Marcomans and Sarmatians, 
thoſe barbarous nations, that made continual war, 
and ravaged a great part of his empire in his 
reign. Beſides, there were two circumſtances very 
prejudicial to them. Vologeſus king of Parthia 
was making warlike preparations at the time that 
Antoninus died; and he commenced the war a lit- 
tle after his death, by violent incurſions. Severi- 
an, the governor of Cappadocia, attempting to op- 
ſe him, periſhed, with his whole army. March- 
ing afterwards into Syria, the Parthians made terri- 
ble deſtruction. The eaſtern Jews, who were ſub- 


- jet to the Parthians, and enemies to the Romans, 


Joined them, and increaſed the number of their 
troops. Marcus Aurelius ſent Lucius Verus, his 
colleague, with the beſt officers of the empire ; 
3 


* 


— — 
but he ſtopped at Antioch to relax, and left the 
war to the management of his generals. 

Caſſius, who commanded, beat Vologeſus, and 
purſued him to his capital Cteſiphon, which he 
took, and demoliſhed the palace of the kings. Ba. 
bylon, which ſtill made fome figure, Meſopota. 
mia, and the lands of the Medes, where there were 
a great number of Jews, were laid waſte. Selcu. 
cia, upon the banks of the Tigris, voluntarily ſur. 
rendered: but the Romans, violating the capitula. 
tion, killed four or hve hundred thouſand perſons. 
By a treaty of peace, concluded four years aficr 
the beginning of the war, Meſopotamia and Of. 
rene, however, remained ſubject to the Romans. 
Thus the Jews of this country were reduced once 
more under their obedience. Caſſius, who left the 
ealt to vanquiſh the Sarmatians, fluſhed t an 
with ſo many exploits and victories, deren with 
which raiſed him to the rank of he- Cass pu. 
roes, encouraged,, as is faid, by Fauſti- . 
na, Marcus Aurelius's wife, who was for making 
him an emperor, that ſhe might marry him after 
her huſband's death, aſſumed the title of emperor 
in Syria, where he was governor, having firſt ſpread 
a report, that the throne was vacant by Marcus 
Aurclius's death. His reign was but a dream, for 
it laſted but three months and fix days. How: 
ever, the Jews, who only waited for an opportu 
nity to riſe, ſeeing the fire kindled in the neigh- 
bourhood, added fucl to the flames, by joining 
with the rebels. Marcus Aurclius pardoned the 
children of Caſſius, whole head had been brought 
to him, and ſpared the blood of the ſenators, who 
had engaged in the conſpiracy. He even caulcd 
his letters to be burnt, that they might not be known, 
But he could not bear the inſult which the Jews had 
offered him, and, to puniſh them, he renewed Adri- 
an's laws againſt them. Whether thele laws were 
ill executed, particularly in Alia, where the Jews 
were numerous, and very remote from the capital; 
or that they purchaſed the liberty of annoying the 
Chriſtians, they ftgnaliſed themſelves in this coun- 
try by their hatred. Juſtin Martyr had before 
charged them with the conſequences of this paſſion, 
which frequently broke out. But they manifeſted 
it at Smyrna in Polycarp's martyrdom ; for they not 
only joined their voices with the heathens, in cry- 
ing, in the theatre, © He is an Atheiſt,” but were 
allo the moſt vehement round his pile. They perſe— 
cuted this great man after his death, by ſoliciting 
the judge to deny his body to the Chriſtians; but 
at laſt, the captain of the guards ſeeing the bitter 
rage of the Jews againſt the dead body, cauſed it 
to be reduced to aſhes. 

Though theſe commotions might be The ſexs en- 
made by a mutinous rabble, and tole- joy liverty « 
rated by reaſon of the hatred to the *2* 
Chriſtians; yet it is certain, that the Jews enjoyed 
great liberty of conſcience at Smyrna; fince they 
were preſent at the theatre, and diſtinguiſhed theni- 
ſelves from the heathens. Moreover, we find _ 
OOt- 
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ſootſteps of their authority in Phrygia, by the an- 
wers that an orthodox perſon made to the Monta- 
gilts, who accuſed them of being murderers of the 
prophets: * Is there one of them that from the 
origin of their ſect has been perſecuted by the Jews, 
or killed by the impious? Is there any woman who 
has been whipped in the ſynagogues or ſtoned?” 
This author attributes to the Jews the perſecution 
of the Chriſtians, and the breaches that divided 
Chriſtianity. He adds the power of ſcourging. The 
. and numerous rabble in Aſia, in 
Marcus Aurelius's time, purſued the Chriſtians in 
the ſtreets with ſtones, and ſometimes crucified 
them. It is even very probable, that Thraleas, bi- 
hop of Eumenia, or of Emalhiſar in Phrygia Pa- 
catiana, was martyred in this manner. The cir- 
cumciled muſt have been numerous in this part of 
the world, ſince Montanus endeavoured to allure 
them, by giving the name of Jeruſalem to two lit- 
tle cities of Phrygia, which he looked upon as the 
principal ſcats of his ſett. 

About this time, there happened the 
converſion and unuſual baptiſm of a Jew. 
A man of this nation travelling in the 
reign of Marcus Aurelius with Chriſtians in a de- 
ſert, was taken with ſuch a violent thirſt, that it was 
thought he was going to expire. He demanded 
baptilm with impatience, which made the Chriſti— 
ans unealy, as being utterly deſtitute of water. 
One of them ſupplied the defect, by taking ſand, 
which he threw upon the Catechumen's body, pro- 
nouncing the baptiſmal form. The Jew recovered 
by this new baptiſm, and marched on to the city 
of Alexandria. Dionyſus, who was then biſhop 
there, being informed of the fad, ordered the Jew 
to be re-baptiled with water. Nicephorus adds, 
that ſuch another inſtance happened under Atha- 
nalius, and he has annexed a third example, that 
fell out in his time at Conſtantinople. 

But the converſion of Hegeſippus, 
who lived at that time, ſcems dubious to 
many. It is agreed that he was a Jew, 
and that he embraced Chriſtianity; but ſome ſecta- 
rilts repreſent him as a kind of half Chriltian, in not 
being brought to give up certain tenets he had im- 
bibed from his infancy. Though the truth would 
His dodtine not be weakened by the loſs of its de- 
* tenders, and oy the judgment we form 
inmates. at this day of his dottrine, yet we can- 
not forbear ſaying, that the arguments produced a- 
gainſt him are very weak: for Euſebius only ſays, 
that he had publiſhed ſeveral things drawn from 
the Hebrew and Syriac goſpel, and the unwritten 
traditions of the Jews. It ſhould, therefore, be 
concluded, that he continued a Jew, becaule he 
uled the unwritten traditions of the ſynagogue; as 
It is concluded he was an Ebionite, becaule he 
as ſometimes quoted the Hebrew goſpel. Never- 
thelels, nobody denies that he —— Chriſtia- 
mty. IUegelippus favs, that he went to Corinth, 
where the church continued conſtant in the purity 
of | 2 »..: » 

92 * and that Primus, who was then biſhop 
NO, 33. 
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Hege ippus 
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of it, gave him great comfort by the diſcourſes they 
had concerning the truth. From thence he went to 
Rome, and maintained conſtant communion with 
the biſhops who held that ſee. The church of Co- 
rinth was neither Arian nor Ebionite. Hegeſip- 
pus attributes to it the profeſſion of a true faith. 
He united with this biſhop, and converſed with him 
about this pure faith: it is, therefore, indiſputable 
that Hegeſippus was of the ſame religion with the 
biſhop and the church, whoſe purity of faith he 
commends, and that he held the doctrine received 
at Corinth and Rome. | 

We are told by Hegeſippus, that there were tra- 
ditions among the Jews, and that they were not 
written in his time. We have reaſon, therefore, 
to think, that Judah the Saint did not compole the 
Miſnah till Commodus's reign, towards the end of 
the ſecond century, ſince they were not yet pub- 
liſhed in Hegeſippus's time, who lived under Mar- 
cus Antoninus, Euſebius had firſt placed him un- 
der Adrian; but it ſeems that he diſcovered his er- 
ror, and corretted it. 

Hegeſippus, likewiſe, ſpeaks of four pifereatſeds 
famous ſects among the Jews; the Sama- among the 
ritans, the Phariſees, the Sadducees, and **** 
the Eſlſenes; to which he adds the Galileans. Theſe 
were the followers of that famous Judas, who roſe 
in the days of the taxing made by Auguſtus, and 
who would not have the emperors acknowledged 
for their lords, nor tribute paid to them. This ſpi- 
rit of (edition was ſtill in being, and theſe ſetta- 
ries were thoſe who had cauſed the terrible rebel- 
lions which completed the ruin of the nation. The 
Hemero-baptilts are charged by Epiphanius with have 
ing incorporated all the errors of the Phariſees and 
Sadducees; but I do not fee what reaſon there is for 
this acculation; for their name only denotes their 
care to waſh themſelves every day, or many times 
in a day, It was a branch of the Phariſees, that 
Chriſt taxed with fondneſs for waſhings, and who 
afterwards ſeparated from the body of the ſect to 
make a particular one, and, perhaps, a more rigid 
one, in point of waſhings. 

The Maſbothezans are ranked by Hegeſippus a- 
mongſt the Jewiſh ſects. This ſect arole after our 
Saviour; for they are not known from the goſpel,” 
nor by any more ancient author. We diſcover 
their true opinion in the apoſtolical conſtitutions: 
they denied a Providence, and believed that every 
thing happened by chance: they alſo rejected 
the 5 of the immortality of the ſoul. So 
that the Maſbothæans were a 8 of the Sad- 
ducees; as the Hemero-baptiſts proceeded from the 
Phariſees. I know not wherefore it has been thought 
that their name was borrowed from the ſabbath, 
which they obſerved more religiouſly than others; 
for there 1s no analogy betwixt the terms Maſbo- 
thæans and Sabbatarians. It was the character of 
the heretics of that time to confound languages, 
and to coin unknown words from them. There 
were other Maſbothæans, diſciples to Simon Ma- 
gus, which Theodoret has diſtinguiſned from the 
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Jewiſh ſectaries, and with reaſon; for they derived 
that pedigree from one Maſbothæus, their found- 
er, and may be ranked among Chriſtian heretics. 

A very different account was given by 


Other ſe . 

of — Juſtin wy if $f to Tryphon, of the fetts 
edu divided the Jews of his age, though 
un Mr” he was cotemporary with Hegclippus. 


He paſſes over the Eſſenes in ſilence, as if they 
were vaniſhed; and I could eaſily believe that He- 
eſippus only mentioned them, becauſe they had 
ormerly made a conſiderable ſchiſm in the nation. 
Juſtin Martyr maintains three ſetts, the Geniſts, 
the Meriſts, and the Helleniſts. It is ſaid, the Ge- 
niſts derived their glory, from being the deſcend- 
ents of Abraham the Father of the faithful. The 
Meriſts divided the ſcripture, and did not receive 
all the prophets, becauſe they were animated by 
different ſpirits. Theſe Meriſts might be thoſe 
mentioned by Benjamin of Tudela: He found a 
ſchiſm at Cairo, becauſe the Jews of Babylon and 
of the Irack divided the ſcripture differently from 
thoſe of Syria. The former ſo partitioned it, as to 
read it all in one year, the others multiplying the 
ſections read it but in three years. Scaliger ima— 
gined that the ſchiſm was between the Greeks and 
Babylonians, becauſe he had read in Benjamin the 
word Igrikim, which he tranſlated “ the Grecks.” 
"But Conſtantine the emperor, who publiſhed and 
tranſlated his travels, read it irreakin, The Jews of 
the Irack were, perhaps, Hegeſippus's Meriſts, who 
began to ſeparate about the manner of reading and 
dividing the ſcripture. 
GT he The Helleniſts began alſo to ſet up a 
Hellenits. new ſect, of which it will not-be amiſs to 
trace the original. After the conqueſts 
of Alexander the Great, a diſtinction was made of 
the Helleniſt Jews, which is expreſſed in great cha- 
ratters in the goſpel. This name was given them, 
becauſe they were mingled with the Greeks, ſpoke 
their language, and read the holy ſcriptures in 
it, after they were tranſlat. . We obſerve this _ 
difference between-them and the other Jews, wit 
whom otherwiſe they partook in the ſame religion, 
ſacrifices, and ceremonies. 

According to Scaliger, the jealouſy and hatred 
were of very long ſtanding betwixt theſe two parts 
of the nation, and that they bad always made a 
kind of ſchiſm. They reproached the Helleniſts 
with reading the ſcripture in the Egyptian way, 
from the leſt to the right, and this was a kind of an 
affront. From reproaches they came to blows; and 
whilſt the ſecond temple ſtood, Eleazar the fon of 
Tſadoc, entering the ſynagogue of the Alexandri- 
ans at Jeruſalem, ſaid the moſt provoking things 
his rage could ſuggeſt. Scaliger found traces of 
this ſchiſm as low as the twelfth century. If Sca- 
liger was right, the ſect of the Helleniſts would be 
much more ancient than we make it. But though 
there was ſome 18 betwixt the Helleniſts and 
the Jews of Paleſtine; yet it proceeded not to ſe- 
paration or ſchiſm. The Helleniſts were even per- 
mitted to build many ſynagogues at Jeruſalem for 


—— 
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their uſe, where they performed their 
whilſt Joſephus has related no diſpute — 
matter, nor Philo complained, that his country men 
were ill uſed. The learned are divided, and run 
into extremes, as to the riſe, cauſe, and time of 
the diviſion. Some, as Salmaſius, think they * 
nat that the Bible was never read in Greek 

ecauſe it is not read in Arabic, which is more com. 
mon, and better known by the Jews than the Greek 
could be. Another joins together both Helleniſt; 
and Jews into one ſynagogue at Jeruſalem; and fan. 
cies that he finds a proof of it in the hiſtory of the 
Acts, where the Jews and Greeks were divided 
about the creation of the deaconeſſes; which could 
not have happened, had they not been both in the 
ſame {ynagogue, as if the queſtion there was not a. 
bout the converted Greeks and Jews, who made but 
one. body in the church, where they could not con. 
tinue long without dividing. Others, prepoſſeſled 
in favour of the Septuagint verſion, find it every 
where, and exalt it far above the original. 

The ſafeſt way is to embrace a due medium, Ne. 
celſity required that the Helleniſts, who hen 
underſtood not Hebrew, ſhould read the « Greek ws 
law in Greek in their ſynagogues. Though the Hillel. 
it were true, that Philo, and ſome other Jes 
of the learned, underſtood the Syriac, there would 
be ſtill the ſame neceſſity of the Greek verſion for 
that great number of Helleniſts that were in Egypt, 
and in all the great cities of Aſia under the Roman 
juriſdiction. 'The Jews of Jeruſalem could not con- 
demn this practice, ſince they had ſuch another in 
uſing the Chaldee paraphraſes; and when there 
were no written paraphrales, they filled up this de- 
feet by an application of each verſe, which cuſtom 
being as ancient as Ezra, authoriſed that of the 
Greek. verſions in all the places where the Chal- 
dee was not the language of the country. Simeon 


the fon of Gamaliel, who lived at the time of Ti- 


tus's war, determined that the law might be read 
and written in Greek. We ſhall ſee hereafter why 
the Gemara has limited this deciſion to the five 
books of Moſes. We may add, that R. Levi, com- 
ing to Ceſaræa, where there were many N 


was ſurpriſed to hear the Hebrew words, “ Hear, 


[ſrael,” pronounced in Greek. But R. Joſes aſked 
1m, whether thoſe that underſtood not Hebrew 
never read the law; and added, without waiting for 
an anſwer, That whoever reads in a language he 
knows or underſtands, does his duty.” | 
Lightfoot, who could not deny but that g,;,;,, ot 
there were Greek copies in the ſynagogues, Lightfoot. 
imagined that they were placed there by 
way of precaution, that when the heathens came in to 
explode their religion, they might be convinced by 
their own eyes, that it was not bad. To own that 
there were Greek copies in the ſynagogues, is to 
confeſs tbat the law was read in this language, and the 
Hebrews hindered not a cuſtom that was univerſally 
received in the regions of the Roman empire. Ne- 


vertheleſs, they both of them conſidered the original 


as ſacred, and preferable as well to the verſions 8 1 
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Chaldee paraphraſes, becauſe it was God that had 
made choice of this tongue, 

b The progreſs of Chriſtianity diſturbed 
why cried this harmony of the Jews. The Chriſtians 
down. diſputing with them always uſed the ver- 
Gon of the LXX. which not only was better known, 
hut more advantageous to them. Juſtin Martyr pro- 
duces proofs out of it; for he taxes the Hebrews with 
having lately ſtruck out theſe words of Jeremy, “I 
am like a lamb that is led to the ſlaughter,” which 
were ſound in the Septuagint verſion. He carried his 
proofs farther, in quoting a paſſage of Efdras, which 
is no where to be found, and which he is accuſed of 
having put into Greek, though it be more than 
probable, that this fraud was more ancient than he 
that made uſe of it. Theſe reproaches, well or ill 
grounded, began to diſguſt the ; roms with the Greek 
verſion, and to give them lefs eſteem for thoſe who 
were obliged to uſe it. The originals were cried 
up above the verſion, which was rejected, and found 
pernicious; they flew into an extreme, and this dil- 
pute produced the following effects: 

1. The name of Hellei-ilt became odious, and 
thole that bore it, finding themlelves abuſed with 
bitter reproaches, ſet up the ſect mentioned by 
Jultin Martyr. Here, then, you have the origin of 
the ſett. 2. They attemptcd new verſions, of which 
we ſhall give an account. 3. The Gemariſts not 
being able to prohibit the reading of the Greek 
books, confined it to the Pentateuch; becauſe theſe 
five books contained leſs diſputed prophecies than 
thoſe of the other prophets. 4. As the hatred to 
the Helleniſts continually increaſed, thoſe fabulous 
prodigics were invented, ſaid to be wrought at the 
time that the Septuagint verſion was compoſed, and 
they talked of a faſt that was celebrated on the ac- 
count of this verſion, of which no mention is made 
in the Talmud. | 

Thus it is we diſentangle the hiſtory of the Hel- 
leniſts, and not only extricate it with probability, 
but our opinions are founded upon many irrefraga- 
ble teſtimonies. Theſe new ſeQaries appeared, 
therefore, a little before Juſtin Martyr, or, rather, 
the name of Helleniſts, which was hardly odious be- 
fore, grew {o then, and became the title of a ſe. 

Several tranſlations of the ſcripture were made by 
the different parties, aud this ſort of buſineſs be- 
came much in faſhion among the Jews. Whether 
the Helleniſts we have been {peaking of deſired it, 
or that they became more neceſſary to diſpute a- 
gainſt the Chriſtians diſperſed over all the Roman 
empire? Aquila was the firſt that engaged in it; 
whole verſion was received with a general applauſe 
of the Helleniſts. Origen affirms, That all the Jews 
Varioutrang, Who did not underſtand the Hebrew were 
lations, accuſtomed to this verſion, which they 

looked upon to be the beſt of all. Phi- 
leſtrius not only ſays the ſame thing, but adds, that 
ome hereticks followed it. In the mean time, the 


Talmudiſts, full of that jealouſy that had for ſome 
ume prevailed againſt the Helleniſts, made their 
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efforts to diſguſt the people with it, and reduce 
them to the Hebrew Bible. We find in their writ- 
ings ſeveral ſtrokes of cenſure againſt the Greek 
one. The Chriſtians complained of it, becauſe it 
came from a ſuſpetted hand, and which had robbed 
them of many places of ſcripture; but, however, 
they ſometimes made uſe of it; and St. Jerom, who 
had condemned it, praiſed afterwards the exactneſs 
of the author. Theodotion made another of them. 
The Jews carried off this conqueſt from the church; 
for Theodotion, who was born an heathen, bad em- 
braced Chriſtianity; but, being brought over to 
Judaiſm, was circumciſed. He was a native of 
Pontus, where he had known Marcion, his coun- 
tryman, and had entered into his ſett. From thence 
he went to Epheſus, where the Jews were nume- 
rous and conſiderable; and he liſted into the ſyna- 
gogue. It ſeems that this was an invaſion upon An- 
toninus's law, who forbade the Jews the making of 
proſclytes, and circumciſing them. But we have 
already obſerved, that theſe laws were ill executed 
in Alia, and perhaps Marcus Aurelius had revoked 
them; for Theodotion made no myſtery of his cir- 
cumciſion, and the Chriſtians knew it well enough. 
He learnt of his new maſters Hebrew enough to 
tranſlate the ſcripture, or, rather, to copy the Sep- 
tuagint; for he followed them ſo cloſe, that Origen 
made uſe of his verſion to fill up the chaſms and 
vacuities that were found in the Septuagint. It is 
ſaid, that he publiſhed it the firſt year of Commo- 
dus's reign, according to the cuſtom of that time; 
for the learned took a pride to publiſh their works 
in the Decennalia, or Vicennalia, and at the birth 
of princes, or when they came to the throne. 

Not to diſpute about this cuſtom, did a Jew make 
a ſufficient figure in the empire to honour Commo- 
dus's coronation by a verſion of the holy ſcriptures? 
As odious as his perſon mult have been, the Chriſ- 
tians reaped ſome advantage by his work, and to 
read — his tranſlation of the . ht Daniel, 
becauſe that of the Septuagint was full of faults ; 
or, rather, becauſe this verſion was by an hand that 
was much inferior to thoſe that had worked upon 
the Pentateuch. Alſo the Ebionites and Nazarenes 
preferred it before all others. Symmachus com- 
poſed a third tranſlation in Severus's reign. It ap- 
peared much clearer, and more uſeful, than the pre- 
ceding ones; becauſe this author had more reſpett 
to the ſenſe than to the ſignification of words. Ihe 
Chriſtians made uſe of all theſe tranſlations, though 
they were only made to their prejudice, and by doc- 
tors that infinitely hated them. However, the ver- 
ſion of the Septuagint {till raiſed its head above 
all theſe new-fangled pieces. In the mean time, it 
muſt be owned, that they were only undertaken to 
weaken its authority, to hinder its. being uſed in 
the ſynagogues, as it hitherto had been, and to pre- 
vent the Chriſtians, who diſputed with the Jews, 
from drawing obje&ions out of it; for, indeed, 
theſe laſt interpreters had robbed us of Ifaiah's ora- 
cle: A virgin ſhall bring forth,” IIa. vii. 14% a 
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A jubilee ce- 
lebrated. 


the ſynagogue. But yet it was not a jubilee of the 
church; and thoſe that ſhould refer the origin of 
that celebrated at Rome to this, would be groſsly 
miſtaken; but Severus cauſing the ſecular games 
to be celebrated in the empire, the Chriſtians who 
partook in the feaſt called it a jubilee. 

Caracalla followed his father's ſteps ; 
nor can it be doubted but that he loved 
the Jews from his childhood, ſince one 
of them at court, who was his play-fellow, being 
whipped by the emperor's order, he was ſo afflicted, 
that he would not ſee his father for ſeveral days. So 
that, as we do not find he atted againſt the Jews, 
we have reaſon to believe that they took the ad- 
vantage of a quiet interval, to make their collettion 
of traditions. | 
Traditions There were two ſorts .of traditions, 
peculiar to the ſome that were peculiar to the Hellen- 
Mielenins, and ilts, and others received by the He. 
jews, brews of the Holy Land, deſcended 

from the Phariſees. The former tradi- 
tions, vented by the fore-cited authors, were ac- 
tually unknown and rejeit-1 by the Tiberian doc- 
tors, whole contempt and itred of the Grecks in- 
creaſed daily. 
Both the Jewiſh and Helleniſt traditions 


The Jews are 
tavoured un- 
der Caracaila. 


Many apocry- Ng” 
phal books Were, by this time, grown very nume- 
written at rous, and the teachers and writers of 


this me both nota few. In this century flouriſh- 


ed the famed Jochanan, chief of the Amaraijen, or 
commentators on the Miſnah, and compiler of the 
Jeruſalem Talmud. The moſt probable 
compiles the ſuppoſition is, that he was born about 
Talmud. the latter end of the ſecond century, or 
Anno Dom. 184, or 185. Some writers pretend that 
he was choſen chief of the academy of Tiberias, 
in the fifteenth year of his age, which is improba- 
ble and contrary to the practice of the Jews, be- 
cauſe his maſter was ſtill alive, and Caniner, whom 
he appointed his ſucceſſor, is affirmed, by the Jew- 
ih chronologiſts, to have enjoyed the dignity a- 
bout ten years more, ſo that the ſooneſt he can be 
ſuppoſed to have aſcended the chair is about anno 
225, and about the fortieth year of his age, b 

which time he had opportunity ſufficient to fini 

his ſtudies under thole two maſters, in order to 


Jochanan 


— —— . äG̈Uä — 


qualify himſelf for his great work, in which he vag 
aſſiſted by two other learned rabbies, R. Samuel 
and Rab or Raw, who had likewiſe been diſciples 
of his two maſters, Judah the Saint, and R. Cha. 
nina. 

The following is a brief account of this famous 
produttion, commonly known by the name of the 
Hieroſolymitan or Jeruſalem Talmud. 

The word Talmud ſignifies Doctrine, awount 
and is emphatically given to this work, the Jeruſalem 
as being a complete ſyſtem or body of Tad 
It, or of the religion and morals of the Jews, 
They have two of that name and import, viz. this 
of Jeruſalem, which is the ſhorter and more ob- 
{cure of the two; as, likewiſe, the more ancient by 
near one century; and that of Babylon, of which 
we ſhall ſpeak in its proper place. It is properly 
a comment upon the Miſnah of Judah Hakkadaſh. 

Judah had ſcarcely finiſhed his own work before 
he had the mortifcation to ſee a collection of diffe- 
rent traditions publiſhed, and afterwards inſerted in 
the Miſnah: to remedy, therefore, this evil, theſe 
three great men wrote this comment upon it, which 
being completed in Judæa, and in the Hebrew 
then in uſe, was ſtyled the Gemarrah, or Perfetim; 
and this and the Miſnah together, made that which 
is called the Talmud of Jeruſalem. 

This Talmud, diſtinguiſhed by the title of Hie- 
roſoly mitan, being {till found not only too ſuccintt, 
as well as too obſcure, by reaſon of the barbarous 
terms it had borrowed from other nations, gave 
birth to the Babyloniſh Talmud, compiled by Rab- 
bi Aſe, a learned diſciple of the great Jochanan, 
who left the academy of Tiberias, and went to pre- 
ſide at that of Sara, near Babylon, where he con- 
tinued in that dignity about forty years, during 
which he compiled his Gemarrah, or comment up- 
on the Miſnah of Judah the Saint; and from the 

lace where he wrote it, it came to be ſtyled the 
RebHonian Talmud. Aſe did not live to finiſh it; 
but this was effected by his ſons and ſome of his 
diſciples, ſo that it became a vaſt body or collection 
of traditions concerning the canon laws of the 
Jews, and of all the queſtions relating to the Jew- 
iſh law, wherein the Miſnah is the text, and the 
Gemarrah the comment upon 1t. 

The Jews in general prefer this Babyloniſh Tal- 
mud, on account of its clearneſs and fulneſs, much 
above that of Jeruſalem; and though it abounds 
with ridiculous fables and ſtories, they will not fut- 
fer any one to call it in queſtion, without the cen- 
ſure of hereſy. We ſhall diſpenſe with giving a 
farther account of that voluminous work, and only 
obſerve, that the learned Maimonides hath given 
us an excellent abridgement of it, in which he has 
thrown out all that was puerile and ridiculous, and 
confined himſelf to a collettion of the moſt mate- 
rial caſes and deciſions that are contained in It, 
This epitome, which he ſtyles, Lad Khazchah, or 
Strong Hand, is, therefore, much preferable to the 
Talmud itſelf, as being one of the moſt complete 


bodies of the Jewiſh laws that ever was written. 
| Hitherto 
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Hitherto the Jews had lived in peace 


OY and happineſs, but had nearly ſuffered a 
& Helioga= moſt dreadful perfecution in the reign 
das. ot Heliogabalus. That whimſical prince 
cauſed himſelf to be circumciſed, and abſtained 
fom ſwine's fleſh, out of devotion to his gods. 
He might have borrowed this from the Jews, in 
whoſe neighbourhood he had been brought up, and 
with whom his family had intimate correſpondence. 


But all this predilection would not have ſecured them 


from his violence, had not death prevented it. 


We are told by Lampridius, that this prince, | 


having built a fine temple to the honour of Helio- 


gabalus, ordered the Palladium, the veſtal fire, | 


the mother of the gods, and whatſoever was held 
moſt lacred by the Romans, to be conveyed thi- 


ther, being reſolved that Heliogabalus ſhould be | 


the only perſon to be worſhipped. To render this 
union of worſhip more complete, he formed the 
deſign of introducing the Samaritans' and Jews' re- 
ligion, who were well known to him. Ihe lives and 
fortunes of the Jews depended upon the execution 
of this deſign, for they would never have con- 
ſented to have worſhipped the ſun in the empe- 
ror's temple, with that heap of. ceremonies his reli- 
jon conſiſted of; and they could expett nothing 
— death, and the moſt cruel tortures, from a 


prince whom all hiſtorians compare to the Nero's | 


and other monſters, that have governed the em- 
pire. The unexpected death of this prince, who 
was aſſaſſinated by his ſoldiers, ſecured them from 
this impending danger. Indeed, he only fays, it 
was a deſign of the emperor's, and that he talked 
of doing it. Beſide, though Heliogabalus had ſent 
the image of his god, and had ordered it to be 
2 in the ſenate, above victory, even before 
is entrance into Rome; and though the hiſtorians 
relate the extravagances he committed to honour 
this _ yet it required time to build the temple, 
in which all religions were to be combined. Eu- 
ſebius ſays, it was not raiſed till the year of his 
death, and fo God thereby preſerved them, as well 


as the Chriſtians, from a ſcourge that was like to | 


deſtroy them. 

Clemency os , Alexander Severus's clemency contri- 
alzandr buted, doubtleſs, to the flouriſhing ſtate 
. of the Jews; for, indeed, this prince 
openly favoured the nation. The wits of that time 
called him an Archi-ſynagogue'of Syria; becauſe 


he favoured the Jews, correſponded with them, and | 


was inſtrutted in their religion, of which he had re- 
ceived ſome tin&ure from his mother Mammza. 
Indeed this prince had a variety of religions in his 
head. He never abandoned the gods of his fa- 
thers, nor the heathen idolatry, which till pre- 
vailed: but he liſted among thoſe gods, Abraham 
the father of the faithful, and the great patriarch 
of the Jews. It ſeems as if he only did it to rec- 
tily the defign Heliogabalus had formed of rank- 
ing the Samaritan, ; «= and Chriſtian, with the 
heathens in the ſame temple; but be did it with 
candour and charity. 

No. 33. 


Alexander Severus was for having the names of 


the officers he ſent into the provinces proclaimed, 


and the people licenſed to accuſe them; becauſe, 
as the Jews and Chriſtians proclaimed their prieſts 
that they might be known, it was fit the ſame thing 
ſhould be done in point of governors, who were 
intruſted with the lives and fortunes of the people. 
In fine, he often repeated this maxim, which he 
had learnt from the Jew and Chriſtian: © Do not 
to others what ye would not have them do unto 
you.” 
The tranquillity enjoyed by this nation was con- 
tinued by the following emperors : Philip, who. 
was born in Arabia, where the Jews had ſo great a 
commerce, gave them countenance. Decius, who 
perſecuted the Chriſtian church, in hatred to .the 
rotection Philip had granted it, might have con- 
ounded them with it. But, beſides that the diffe- 
rence of theſe two religions was well known, it does 
not appear that they had any ſhare in the ſhort and 
violent perſecutions this th brought upon the 
church. Nor muſt they be admitted into Valeri- 
an's perſecution, nor conſidered as the authors of 
it; though Dionyſus of Alexandria fays, this 
prince was compelled to it by an Archi-ſynagogue 
of Egypt. We may, moreover, obſerve. that t 
place the dottor Sceſciath at the end of the thir 
century. He was blind, but, nevertheleſs, became 
very learned. He had allo a diſpute with the Chrif- 
tians. Two works are aſcribed to him; one upon 
the Cabbala, which was an explication of the Splen- 
dors, the manuſcript of which was in the Heidel- 
berg library; the other was a Targum, or a Chal- 
dee paraphraſe upon the ſcripture. | 


State of the JEV & in the Eaſt. 


TH E eaſtern Jews were very much 
favoured by Artaxerxes, the famed re- ons 
ſtorer of the Perſian monarchy; his fon wei ky Are 
and ſucceſſor, Sapor, was, likewiſe, a . 


great friend to theſe perſecuted people. Several 
earned men amongſt the Jews were ſettled in the 


eaſt, and particularly Samuel the aſtronomer, who 
left Judæa, and reſided under this government fo 
favourable to his own people. is glory was 
eclipſed by Ada, who was born in Babylon, and had 
made a more exact calculation of the courſe of the 
fun than his predeceſſors. There were at this time 
ſo many perſons famous for their natural abilities, 
and their learned acquirements, that an academy 
was eſtabliſhed by their means, and it was ſupported 


{ with conſiderable reputation to its profeſſors. 


. Theſe magi did not ſo long enjoy un- per Heute by 
interrupted proſperity and protection un- Sapor. 
der Sapor, as under Artaxerxes. On. 


r 
correſponded with the rabbins, aad diſputed with 
chem; and, from a diſputant, he became a perſecu- 
tor. Inſtigated by the a he impriſoned 


three of the principal. Jews, and, by ſevere ſcourg- 
ing, endeavoured to make them renounce their re- 
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ligion; but they endured all wich conſtancy and 
reſolution. Thus mortified by want of ſucceſs, he 
impriſoned all their great men, and tortured them 
in the extreme: but their cauſe was avenged by an 
unſeen hand. The Perſians were not ſo happy as 
before; the Arabians made war upon them, an 

bound their princes in fetters; the king of the A- 
rabs, alſo, ſent meſlages to the Jews, ſaving, that if 
they would retire to thoſe territories, they ſhould 


meet with friendſhip, protection, and full liberty of 


conſcience. The Perſians, hereupon, perceiving 
the loſs they were likely to ſuſtain, mitigated the ſe- 
verity of the perſecution, and became friendly, 
from motives of ſelf-intereſt; which is a prevailiug 
principle amongſt all people, tongues, and lan- 
guages. | 
. Through means of Zenobia, who 
favourable to might be ſtyled the queen of the eaſt, 
the Jes. the ſplendor of the Jews revived. This 
princeſs, who became ſo famous, had married Ode- 
natus, king of Palmyra, and commander of the Sa- 
racens of that country, which was but a day's 
march from the Euphrates. Odenatus, ſeeing every 
thing ſtoop before Sapor, ſent him preſents, and 
wrote to him in teſtimony of his ſubmiflion. The 
conqueror, who had penetrated already into Cap- 
padocia, and taken Cayfareca, tore Odenatus's letter, 
and ordered his preſents to be thrown into the ri- 
ver. Being exaſperated of himſelf, and by Zeno- 
bia, a moſt haughty princeſs, he made an alliance 
with the Romans, declared war with Sapor, gave 
him many battles which he always won; and obliged 
this victor of ſo many provinces to give 
up all the treaſures he had amaſled in 
Syria, in the garriſon of Edeſſa, to pur- 
chaſe his retreat. Odenatus purſued him, ravaged 
Meſopotamia, routed the nobility of the kingdom 
ſeveral times, who were aſſembled upon buſineſs 
of ſtate; and twice beſieged his enemy in Cteſi— 
phon. But, after divers «© »nqueſts, and being de- 
clared Auguſtus, Zenobi his wife, who would 
reign alone, cauſed him to be ſlain, with a fon he 
had by a former wife. | 
This princeſs had been brought up in 
the Jewiſh religion, and was a zealous 
profeſlor of it. She is recorded to have 
built a great number of ſtately ſynagogues, and to 
have raiſed the Jews to the higheſt dignities. It 
cannot be doubted that the Jews made great ule of 
her protettion, and became very potent in the eaſt, 
under Odenatus, her huſband, who carried every 
thing before him. When ſhe came to the throne, 
mne added Egypt to her conqueſts; extended. her 
arms into Aſia Minor, as far as Tyana and Ancyra, 


Sa por is van - 
quiſhed by 
Odenatus. 


Zenobia a 
| Jewels, 


and paſſed into Bythinia, where ſhe teok Chalce- | 


don. | 


Aurelian, at this juncture, however, began to re- 


ſtore the affairs of the empire, which Zenobia had 
xuined. He entered into Bythinia, which acknow- 
ledged its former maſtcr without reſiſtance. From 
thenee he went on e and the gates of 
Tyana being ſhut againſt hi 


THE WHOLE GENUINE WORKS OF-JOSEPHUS. 


m, he vowed vengeance þ 


© * 


on all the inhabitants. Zenobia was at Antioch 
from whence ſhe advanced with her "Ray as far 


as Immes, which was not far from it. The battle 
was fought near the river Orontes. Au- ,,.. . 
relian's troops retreated, that they might wnquites 


put the queen's horſemen, who were hea- by Auras, 


| vily armed, out of breath; falling afterwards upon 


them, they put them to flight. Zabdas, who com. 
manded for the princeſs, foreſeeing that Antioch 
would {hut her gates againſt him, if they had no. 
tice there of his defeat, dreſſed up a man, and, 
calling him Aurelian, gave out that he carried the 


- emperor priſoner. The ſtratagem was quickly dif. 


covered. He ſtaid no longer at Antioch than to 
take Zenobia along with him, and make a precipi. 
tate retreat. 

A ſecond battle was fought, in which Aurclian' 
cavalry were broken: but whilſt the Palmyrenians 
purſued it, they fell upon the infantry, which was 
cut in pieces. 5 had no other relource 
than to hut herſelf up in Palmyra, whoſe ſituation 
was advantageous. The Perſians, Saracens, and 
eaſtern nations, {till devoted to this princeſs, not- 
withſtanding her misfortunes, in vain attempted to 
ſuccour her. The Perſians were beaten, and the 
Saracens obliged to liſt in Aurelian's army. Ze- 
nobia ſecretly departed out of the city, to ſeek for 
ſuccour among the Perſians. But as ite was going 
to paſs the Euphrates,” Aurelian's couriers, who 
purſued her, took her priſoner. Palmyra ſurren— 
dered. Zenobia was led in triumph with her ſon. 
She was adorned with jewels, and mounted upon a 
ſtately chariot, on which ſhe had hoped to make a 
triumphant entry into Rome, whereas ſhe entered 
like a flave. The chariot of her huſband Odenatus 
was alſo one of the ornaments of Aure- yy, te 
lian's triumph, who expoſed to view what- of forwn:. 
ever was moſt rich and precious in the 
eaſt, which, by his preſent victories, he had re- 
united to the empire. Zenobia went to Rome, or 
rather to Tivoli, where ſhe had a ſmall villa, and 
lived in retirement; and thus vaniſhed this glimpſe 
of proſperity and authority of the Jewiſh nation, 
unleſs it may be ſaid, that Vaballat her ſon, to whom 
Aurelian gave ſome ſovereignty in Armenia, had 
embraced his mother's religion, and favoured the 
Jews as ſhe had done; which is very uncertain. 
Moſt of the Jews retired into the cities of Dogen 
Perſia, where their dottors continued in guided n 
ſome repute. They boaſted highly, at . . 
that time, of one Chia, the fon of Aſce, who, not 
being able to conquer the force of concupiſcence, 
threw himſelf into a ſmoaking bakehouſe. 

At that time, there was a famous diſ- |, ac. 
utant, who not only puzzled the Baby- purant-amorg 
548 dottcrs, but, to ſhame them the we Jew. 
He was 


Jeremy. 


more, made his wife diſpute with chem. 
called Jeremy, and was maſter of caſu— 
iſtry. Other dottors there flocked to So- 
ra, becauſe the academy of Nahardea was fallen 
with the city, which was taken and plundeged. Z1: 
ra, ſurnamed Kattina, was ſtill there. He at 2 

* 
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left his country, to go and ſtudy at Tiberias, where 
he had alſo received the impoſition of hands; but 
the authority and friendſhip of Huna had recalled 
him to his academy, where he lived till the year 
oo, when, defiring to lay his bones in Judæa, he 
chole rather to carry his living body thither himſelf, 
than have it conveyed after his death. So that, 
though the Jews of Babylon had a great eſteem for 


their own country, yet that hindered not their go-- 


ing to ſtudy in Judæa, whence they commonly re- 
turned before they died. But the moſt famed among 

them was Manes: He could by no means 
b, be reconciled to the religion of the Jews, 
nor to what was recorded of their nation deſtroy- 
ing and exterminating ſuch numbers of yawn and 
kingdoms, He preferred the doctrine of the Chril- 
tians, which recommended 1 much as love 
and benignity. Nevertheleſs, he held great conſe- 
rence wich the Jews of Perſia, where he had much 
correſpondence ; whether he deſigned to be fully 
inſtructed in the law, or rather deſired to recover 
them from what he called their infatuation. The 
modern Jews are not agreed about their anceftors' 
conference with Manes, and in their kalendar they 
tix the origin of his {ce tgwards the end of Con- 
ſtautine's reign. 

Diocleſian's perſecution againſt the Chriſtians did 
not much affect the Jewidh nation, either in the 
ealt or weſt; though thoſe of the former pretend 
that he deſigned to have made them feel the ſevereſt 
marks of his reſentment, for ſome ſcandalous reflec- 
tions which the diſciples of Judah the Saint had caſt 
3 but that they ſound means to appeaſe his 
wrath, 


State of the FEWS under the Chriſtian Emperors, &c. 


THE nation of the Jews did not en- 
joy much greater tranquillity when the 
emperor became Chriſtian, than under 
the government of profeſſed idolators ; 
though their fate varied with the diſpo- 
ſition of the reigning prince. The Chril- 
tians were fo accuſtomed to mba themſelves, 
that when they came into power, they made an im- 
proper uſe of it; and, inſtead of motives of pity, 
thole of hatred and revenge occupied their breaits; 
which mode of acting cannot at all be reconciled 
with the genius of their religion, nor with the laws 
of its divine Author. | 

/.onaras the hiſtorian ſays, they had a conference 
at Rome with Helena this emperor's mother, who 
was yet unconverted. They repreſented to this 
princeſs, that though her ſon had reaſon to aboliſh 
eathemfm and its idols, yet he had made no great 
progreſs towards his own. falvation, ſince, inſtead 
of the heroes of ancient heatheniſm, he worſhip- 
* a man who had been crucified but a few ages 
efore, 
her ſon's ſalvation, called the dottors to a confe- 
rence with Pope Sylveſter, who quickly triumphed 
over the enctaics of the Chriſtian religion, It is 
1 


They are per- 
ſecuted by the 
Christians, 
and become 
ohſtittate and 
reiractory, 


— ——0 


Helena, who was devout, and anxious for 


| | He taxcd them with Raning or burning whoever 


likewiſeſaid, that Conſtantine perſecuted «a... 
the circumciſed; for St. Chryſoſtom af- uſes great (e- 

firms, that upon their aſſembling once to verivy rowardy 
rebuild Jeruſalem, this prince, diſguſted !“ 

with the raſh attempt, ſurpriſing them, cauſed their 
ears to be cut off, and afterwards diſperſed them 
into all the territories of his empire, as ſo many fu- 
gitive ſlaves. Eutychius adds, that Conſtantine 
obliged them all to be baptiſed, and to eat ſwine's 
fleſh on a paſſover day. Perfecution cannot be car- 
ried farther; but I queſtion the truth of theſe par- 


- ticulars. | 


Though n has great authority in the 
church, he is liable to error; for the Jews ſay 
themſelves, that it was the emperor Adri- Vindiestiea 
an who cauſed their ears to be cut off, of Conas- 
like the ſlaves which he fold at the fairs = 

of the empire. Beſides, Jeruſalem had been re. 
built under Conſtantine's empire; its biſhop had 
aſſiſted at the council of Nice, and the emperor had, 
raiſed ſuch ſtately edifices in it, that Eufebius told 
him it was the New Jeruſalem. We may add, 
that though the Theodohan code contains many laws 


I againſt the Jews, under Conſtantine's name, yet 


there is not one condemning them * to the loſs of 
their cars, to be baptiſed, or to eat ſwine's fleſh.” 
However, this emperor publiſhed ſeve- pa. inves ' 
ral edicts, which acquaint us with the con- gain che 
dition and reftleſs humour of the Jews + in com 
under his reign. The firſt is one of the denden 
molt important: it was iſſued upon oc- et Joſeph, 
cation of Joſeph, who had abandoned . 
the ſynagogue to embrace Chriſtianity. The Jews 
incenſed by his converſion, went to inſult him in his 
houſe, and finding that he read the goſpel, forced 
bis book from him, loaded him with abuſes and 
blows, and dragged him to the ſynagogue, where: 
the — ſcourged him. But, not content 
with this firſt outrage, they puſhed him into the river 
Cydnus, whoſe current carried hin#far enough to- 
give them the joyful hopes that he was drowned. 
But God preſerved him. He received baptiſm, 


made himſelf known at court, and obtained the em- 


peror's leave to build temples in ſeveral places where. 
none had been erected before. The Jews were ſet- 
tled at Diocæſarea, Tiberias, Nazareth, and Caper- 
naum, and had ſo appropriated theſo cities to them- 
ſelves, as not ta admit any ſtrangers, not excepting 
the Samaritans, who profeſſed the ſame religion. 
Joleph undertook to introduce the Chriſtian reli. 
gion into all theſe cities, and to that effect built 
churches in them, The Jews were nevertheleſs 
| in Judæa, under Conſtantine's empire, 
ince they alone poſleſled four cities, one of which 
was Nazareth. Their numbers rendered them in- 
ſolent, and they abuſed thoſe that were turned 
Chriſtians, and -publicly oppoſed the execution of 
the prince's orders for the Luilding of temples. 

On account of this diſorderly con- ourazes er 
duct, Conſtantine was, doubtleſs, obliged the ſewn a. 
to publiſh the edict before- mentioned. ed. 
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had a mind to renounce their religion;“ and he 
condemned them to the ſame puniſhment, with all 
their accomplices. Herein we ſtill ſee the footſteps 
of that furious zeal, which they thought autho- 
- riſed them to kill thoſe who were taken in a noto- 
rious crime. They imagined theſe were the pre- 
cepts of the oral law; and faid, that Phineas had 
executed the verbal order of Moles. They pro- 
duced another example under the Maccabees, when 
Mattathias killed a Jew, who was prattifing hea- 
then ceremonies. The dottors authoriſed this prac- 
tice ; for Philo doubted not but God had eſta- 
bliſhed it. The Eſſenes, thoſe auſtere votaries, 
ordered, that if any man had blaſphemed againſt 
Moſes, he ſhould be killed. Joſephus ſays, that 
they “ puniſhed him with death.” The interpre- 
ter has 2 it, they ! condemned 
him to death.“ For as this ſect had no power of 
life — death, it puniſhed blaſphemers by a motion 

zeal: - . 

Notwithſtanding the terrible diſorders, and the 
torrents of blood that the Zealots had cauſed to 
flow at Jeruſalem, yet this dangerous maxim was 
ſtill preſerved; and the Miſnah teaches, that if 
any one © renounces the foundation,” that is, the 
articles of faith, he ought to be killed, and, pur- 
ſuant to this principle, they ſtoned, burnt, and 
drowned thoſe that deſerted them in Conſtantine's 
"_ This obliged him to repreſs that violence, 
and, as they did not obey the firit law, he was 
forced to make a ſecond. He alſo forbad the 
Chriſtians to turn Jews, upon pain of an arbitrary 
puniſhment. There was more danger in point of 
Haves, who might be brought over by their maſ- 
ters: and, therefore, this prince publiſhed a law 
fix months before his death, prohibiting the Jews 
to circumciſe thoſe in their ſervice; and giving 
liberty to all who accuſed their maſters of hav- 
ing circumciſed. them, or that embraced Chril- 
tianity. . 

The emperor arther ordered that the 


Se v la - 
— 5 | Jews might be made decurions, becauſe 
n fit that they ſhould have their ſhare 


in the public burthens; but he exempted 
the patriarchs and prieſts, and thoſe that had conſi- 
derable employments in the ſynagogues, becauſe, 
being taken up by their fundtions, they could not 
attend to the duties of thoſe offices. For, indeed, 
the poſt of decurion was not an honour, but a ſer- 
vitude. Every one endeavoured to be diſcharged 
from it, by taking other employments in the army 
and government. They endeavoured to exempt 
- themſelves by ſome privilege which they begged of 
the emperor. Conſtantine granted ſo many of them, 
that there was nobody left to fill theſe poſts in Juli- 
an's time, which obliged him to revoke them all, 
without exception; and this raiſed murmurs againſt 
him, even after his death, whilſt others commend- 
ed him for it. No wonder, then, that Conſtantine, 
_ did not love the Jews, made decurions of 
cm, x | 
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During his reign is placed the council 


of Elvira, which made two decrees againſt —— 
the Jews of Spain, in which country the the council of 
vira, 


had great correſpondence with the Chrif- 
tians. They ate and lived ſociably together; but the 
council forbad this table ſociety, upon pain of ex- 
communication to thoſe that ate with a Jew. The 
puniſhment was grievous and abſurdly inflicted, ſince 
eating together is an attion purely civil, and excom. 
munication ought not to be ed, except for eccle. 
ſiaſtical crimes. The learned commentator of the 


council of Elvira, pretends, that the council of Nice 


| 


ordered the fame thing in one of its decrees, which 
had been dittated by Oſius, who was preſident of it 
and who was for having the diſcipline received in the 
Spaniſh churches, and admitted into all others, 
Mendoza is miſtaken; for the canon he quotes was 
never made by the council of Nice. e took it 
from the Arabians, who have falſely imputed to this 
council u canons it never made. Nor do ve 
know what the Arabians mean by quoting the apoſ. 
tles in their decree ; for St. Paul was ſo far from con. 
demning the commerce of civil ſociety, that he made 
himſelf “all things to all men, a Jew to the Jews, 
and a Greek to the Greeks.” If we have recourle to 
the canons that bear the names of theſe holy men, we 
{hall only find, that they condemned uſury, without 
forbidding eating and ſociety with the Jews. Recar- 
doe, who renewed the decree of the Elviran council, 
and ſupported it with his authority grounded alſo up. 
on the authority of St. Paul, who ſays, that“ All 
things are impure to the defiled and unbelieving.“ 
From whence he concluded, that the Jews being im- 
pure, their meats muſt be ſo too: but this is'a weak 


and inconcluſive argument. The ſame council, by 


another decree, forbad “ the poſſeſſors of lands to 
ſuffer their fruits to be bleſſed by the Jews, becauſe 
their benediction fruſtrated that of the Chriſtians, 
and it threatened abſolutely to caſt out of the church 
ſuch as ſhould not obey it.” This cuſtom of bleſſing 
the fruits of the earth at certain ſeaſons was common 
to Pagans and Jews, as well as Chriſtians. But who 
would have imagined that the latter ſhould have made 
uſe of either of the former, if this decree had not in- 
formed us of it? However, this, and the other de- 
cree, plainly ſhew that the Jews had lived very 
peaceably in Spain, and in good harmony with the 
Chriſtians, till that time, whatever they may have 
done ſince. 

In the eaſt, the Jews enjoyed a no leſs 
benign ſun-ſhine, and their academies 
went on in a flouriſhing manner; if we 
Except the perſecution raiſed againſt one 
of their greateſt doctors. This was the 
famous Ravena, or Rabba Nachmanides, head of 
the academy of Sora. They mention two famous 


Their quiet 
fate in the 
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men of that name, one ancient and the other mo- 
dern. The latter lived in the year 474; but the 
other died before the council of Nice, in 322. He 
was ſo eſteemed, that they reckon twelve thouſand 
diſciples in his academy. He was commonly calle 

me 


the Remover of Mountains. Not that he had the 
erer to work miracles, and convey mountains 
f 
"no the midſt of the ſea, but fo profound was his 
knowledge, as to ſolve the greateſt difficulties. He 
vrote a book, that was in great eſteem whilſt he lived, 
and after his death. It was a commentary upon the 
frſt book of Moſes, containing the hiſtory of the 
Holy Land, with the literal and myſtical ſenſe. The 
title of it was Bereſchit Rabba. It muſt not be con- 
ſounde with another work of the ſame name, 
which is a commentary upon the Milnah of Judah the 
Saint, compoſed by one of his diſciples, 

Being long educated in the academies 
% cms Of Babylon, Ravena was accuſed of divers 
by the ein of Crimes by the king of Perſia. The fear of 
er © being taken and condemned to death 
1 obliged him to fly, and conceal himſelf, 
and he died in his retreat. It is ſaid he was com- 
mitted priſoner, and that Sapor was about to con- 
demn him, but that the emprels, his mother, ſent to 
tell him, that ** he ſhould have nothing to do with 
that Jew, becauſe ſhe had ſuffered much on his ac- 
count.” However, this perſecution was not general; 
for the academies flouriſhed at Babylon, and in the 
neighbouring parts. Ravena left a nephew, whom 
he ſtiled Avii, for two reaſons; one was, that he 
meant to ſignify, that he had been an orphan, and 
that he had entertained him out of charity ; the other 
was, that he would not have him go by the name of 
his grandfather Nachman, leſt afterwards the nephew 
ſhould be confounded with the uncle, and the diſciple 
with the maſter. He made ſuch proficiency by Rave- 
na's lectures, as to become head of the academy of 
Pundebita, in the year 325, which he governed till 
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339. At the latter end of his life he married a wi- 


dow, by whom he had a ſon, who is known by the 
name of Rau hibi, in the writings of this period. 

Joſeph the In the academy of Sora there was alſo a 
bund. biz profeſſor, called Joſeph of Great Light, 
_ or Saghi Nahor. He was blind; never- 
theleſs he was a man of great knowledge. He was 
alſo firnamed Sinai, becauſe he knew to perfettion all 
the traditions that had been given Moles upon Sinai. 
He is ſuppoſed to be the author of the 8 
phraſes upon ſome of the holy penmen, the Palins, 
the Proverbs, Eccleſiaſtes, Ruth and Eſther. This 
paraphraſe is highly eſteemed, if we judge of it by the 
number of its particular editions. 


State of the FEWS in the Eaſt. 


WHILE the Jews were put under vari- 


They raiſe a 2 . 
prlecution ous cruel reſtrictions by Conſtantine, they 
inthe flouriſhed in the Eaſt, and their learned 
Chriſtiaus in At 


ſeminaries increaſed in reputation. 
the cloſe of Conſtantine's reign they made 
intereſt with the Perſian court to revenge themſelves 
for what they had ſuffered in the Roman empire, by 
railing a cruel perſecution againſt the Chriſtians of 
the Eaſt. | | 

The religionof Jeſus had ſome time before made pro- 
greſs in Armenia. We are told that one of its kings, 
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thence it paſſed on to the Perſians, who great 
correſpondence with the Armenians. They began to 
build churches, and to conlecrate prieſts. There 
was alſo a biſhop for the two cities of Seleucia and 


Cteſiphon, which were the moſt conſiderable of the 


country. The Jews were numerous there 
becauſe, as Jerom obſerves, they hve 
quiet and undiſturbed, and were perſecu- 
ted by none of the Perſian kings. Being 
jealous of the progreſs of chriſtianity, they 
murmured: but when they faw Uſtazades 
one of Sapor's principal eunuchs turned Chriſtian, 
they no longer obſerved any bounds, and made a 
league with the Magi. 

Simeon, biſhop of Cteſiphon, was accuſed of eri- 
minal correſpondence with Conſtantine, which wag 
enough to deſtroy him. This biſhop refuſed to wor- 
ſhip the ſun and the king, when he was brought to the 
foot of his throne. I bent my knee formerly (faid 
he) before your majeſty, becauſe I did it volunta- 
rily, and it was a civil — e; but I cannot do it 
when you make it an act of religion, and would make 
me renounce my God.“ The king, deing enraged, 
cauſed him to be chained in a dungeon. The Jews - 
and the Magi taking advantage of this opportunity, 
pulled down all the Chriſtian churches. The perſe- 
cution was long and bloody: Uſtazades, an old eu- 
nuch of Sapor, and eminent for his ſervices, was aljo. 
one of the firſt martyrs who ſuffered under it. 

Conſtans being incenſed againſt the |, a, er 
Jews, and being withal zealous for the Conftans 
Chriſtian religion, made ſome laws againſt 25ſt the 
them. There 1s, ſays St. Hilary, who 
lived at that time, an edift of the emperor, which 
hinders them at preſent from entering into Jeruſa- 
lem. He makes them perambulate the walls of that 

reat city, without enteringit. They complained to 
Filian, when he came to the throne, of this hard 
uſage, in being excluded the gates of a city, which 
had been the reſidence of their anceſtors for many 
ages. All this is an argument, that Conſtans had 
renewed Adrian's editts, or had made new ones upon 
the ſame ſubjett. This prince alſo made it death for 
a Jew to marry a Chriſtian, or to circumcile a flave. 
He alſo prohibited their having Chriſtians in their 
ſervice; and eſpecially forbad, under great puniſh- 
ments, the embracing their religion : 2 that if they 
had liberty of conſcience for themſelves and poſte- 
rity, they were not permitted to receive proſelytes, 
when they offered themſelves. He loaded them 
likewiſe with taxes, and had projected new pecuniary 
editts againſt them when he died. Under Converſion 
this reign Epiphanius was converted from of He 
Judaiſm to Chriſtianity, not (as related) Pw 
without the interpoſition of ſome extraordinary cir- 
cumſtances, with which we ſhall not trouble our rea- 
ders, fince they were not powerful enough to keep 
him from running into the wild notion of the ſet of 
Gnoſtics, whom * met with in Egypt. 

The Jews were afterwards relieved hy Julian 
pon called the apoſtate, who protected 0 
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Jews Lis 


rien, © them, not out of any regard he had for 


their religion, ſince they worſhipped but 
one God, and abominated the heathen idolatry ; but 
he was glad to augment the numbers of the enemies 
of . which he thought moſt formidable, 

f religions at war, that paganiſm might 
triumph in the midſt of theſe conflicts. He diſ- 
charged the circumciſed from the taxes wherewith 
Conſtans had loaded them. He wrote to them, and 
in his letter honoured their patriarch with the ſtyle of 
brother; which is a proof hey were then conſidera- 
ble in the * He gave them liberty to ſacrifice, 
and rebuild the temple at Jeruſalem, becauſe they re- 
preſented to him that they could not offer ſacrifice 
out of the Holy Land. They availed themſelves of 
the emperor's protection to inſult the Chriſtians, for 
oy allembled in many cities of Judæa and Syria 
pulled down their temples at Gaza, Aſcalon anc 
Berytus, and demoliſhed two at Damaſcus. Thoſe 
of Egypt did the ſame thing, and the moſt magnifi— 
cent of all the temples of Alexandria was deſtroyed. 
They fell to rebuilding the temple of Jeruſalem, but 
this event which hiſtorians relate, with many attend- 
1 deſerves to be particularly no- 
ticed. 


le conſe- This prince not only authoriſed the 
+> cone building of the temple of Jeruſalem, but 
prophecy,chey Al ſo furniſhed them with materials and mo- 
let about re- ney. Jerom, ſpeaking of the Jews of his 
vuiicing ine time, ſays, they imagined that four hun- 
the wk is dred and thirty years after their diſper- 
fruſtrated by fon, they were to become maſters of the 
OR, Romans, ſell them to the Sabeans, rebuild 


Jeruſalem, and reſtore it to its primitive 
glory ; that the boroughs and neighbouring cities, 
not excepting Sodom itſelf, ſhould — rebuilt. This 
they grounded upon ſeveral oracles, promiſing that 
God would revenge his people of their enemies, and 
rebuild Sion. When they {aw Julian ſolicitous for 
their labouring upon this \t-utture, they fancied the 
promiſes accompliſhed. ey inſultingly aſked the 
Chriſtians, whether they would cauſe gold and filver 
tools to be made, to work upon this new edifice. 
The women and children lent a helping hand, and the 
heathens themſelves aſſiſted them in the reſtoration of 
the temple. But at length, an effectual ſtop was put 
to it by ſuch a ſeries of prodigies, as quite deterred 
them from purſuing it, and made them ſenſible of the 
infallibility of Chriſt's predictions againſt that place. 
Dreadful earthquakes and eruptions of fire from the 
round interrupted the workmen when digging for the 
— of the new temple, together with a variety 
of other contingencies, as are ſet forth at large in 
Biſhop Warburton's celebrated performances. 
. The emperor Julian, who had per- 
city inhabited Mitted the rebuilding of the temple, be- 


by * fore he departed for Perſia, carried his 
n conqueſts very far. He found there a 


| part of the ten tribes, which poſſeſſed an 
entire city. Hiſtorians obſerve, that this prince, 
being arrived at Meſene, which is an iſland made by 
the Tigris, where Apamea bore a conſiderable rank, 
marched towards a palace, where the Euphrates di- 
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vides itſelf into many channels, and found a City 
called Bithra, which was inhabited. by the Jews, who 
had abandoned it, becaule the walls were not {trons 
nor high enough to fuſtain a ſiege. ""$ 


This city had been conſiderable in the Perſian em. 


pire, ſince the emperor's palace, and houles to lodge 
a garriſon, were {till ſeen in it. Julian's army ſceine 
it deſerted, ſet fire to it and reduced it to ab It 
cannot be doubted, but there were Jews of the ten 
tribes diſperſed in the eaſt, ſince they were ſituated 
between the chanels of the Euphrates. They were 
numerous and potent there, as they poſſefled an intire 
city. They were allo faithful to their prince, for they 
rather choſe to forſake all,,than to wait and recciye 
the Romans, who would have profited by their conti. 
nuance in that place. ; 

In this war, Julian being killed, Jovian Jovian's con 
his ſucceſlor was obliged to check the inſo- ww ned. 
lence this prince's countenance had infuſed * Jubun. 
both into the heathens and Jews of the Roman em. 
pire. This he did, but his rcign was ſo ſhort, that 
they looked upon it only as a flecting cloud; and the 
rather becauſe Valens reſtored intire liberty of con- 
ſcience to all the enemies of the Chriitian religion, 
heathens, Jews, and heretics. He did ſomething 
more; for Valentinian and he maintained the jeu, 
and their patriarchs, in the poſleflion of all their pri. 
vileges. The law of thoſe two princes is loſt ; but 
ſince Arcadius ſupports himſelf with their example in 
conlirming all theſe privileges, it cannot be doubted 
ut they made it. However, Valens aboliſhed one 
of their greateſt advantages, ſince he ſubjetted them 
to public offices, and revoked the preceding decrees 
that had exempted them. This prince's words are re- 
markable, becauſe they ſhew that the clergy was not 
ſo far privileged as is at preſent imagined. * The 
edict upon which the Jews Batter themielves that they 
are exempted from the offices of court 1s voided by 
theſe preſents; for even the clergy are not allowed to 
conſecrate themſelves to the ſervice of God without 
having firſt paid what is due to their country ; and he 
that will truly give himſelf to God ought to furniſh a 
man to fill up his place in public offices.“ Though 
Theodoſius bad not revoked this law of Valens, which 
was executed in the reign of Arcadius, yet the Jews 
continued happy enough at that time. 

Maximus, rebelling in the eaſt, and ob- Marine fl 
liging Valentiman to implore the protec- vous the 
tion of Theodoſius, who was then in Illy- J“ 
ricum, thought it moſt expedient to gain the Jews, and 
bring them over to his intereſts. He not only favour- 
ed them, but underſtanding that the people had burnt 
one of their ſynagogues at Rome, he ordered it to be 
rebuilt. Indeed Maximus's reign was ſhort. Theo- 
doſius having often beaten his troops, cauſed his head 
to be cut off at Aquileia, and came afterwards to MI. 
lan, where Valentinian and he revoked all they had 
decreed. But as the rebuilding of ihe {ynagogue at 
Rome was a P = way dre ordinance, and Theodohus 
was perſuaded the Jews ought not to be deprived ol 


their religious places, it is doubted whether he annul- 
led that relatin | 
Though St. 
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d. Anbroſe inveterate againſt the Jews, and ſtrenuouſ- 
nolleatel. ly oppoſed the rebuilding another ſyna- 
ogue in licu of that which the Chriſtians had ſet on 
Fe at Callinicum, and which Theodoſius had ordered 
to be rebuilt at their charge; yet what Zonaras a 
Creek monk, and ſome other writers of later date ſay 
of his preaching before him, taking him to taſk, and 
reproaching him for ſuffering the Jews to enjoy the 
privilege of their ſynagogues in his capital, is all in- 
tirely falſe and abſurd. He did not preach but write 
o him, and his letter is ſtill preſerved, importing that 
they were ſo far from thinking themſelves obliged to 
obſerve the Roman laws, that they thought it a crime 
to ſubmit to them. The contrary however appears 
by all that we have hitherto ſaid of the edicts made for 
and againſt them, and much more by the new law 
which that prince publiſhed in the laſt year of his life 
againſt the untime f zeal of ſome Chriſtians, who un-. 
der pretence of religion, plundered and demoliſhed 
their ſynagogues, contrary to the laws which allowed 
them liberty of conſcience, and for puniſhing ſuch 
offenders for the future. He even granted them a 
articular juriſdiction on account of the frequent law- 
Fain which they had either among themſelves, or with 
the Chriſtians, As which they were not only free from 
the trouble and charge of ſeeking for juſtice from 
{range tribunals, but were likely more ealily to ob- 
tain it from judges that were maintained by them- 
ſelves; all which privileges would hardly have been 
ranted them, if, as is pretended to have been alleged 
y St. Ambroſe, they had looked upon the ſubmitting 

to the laws of the empire as criminal. 

It Rage: that St. Jerom had not the ſame prejudice 
againſt the doctors of this nation, as St. Ambroſe; for, 
on the contrary, he paid them a penſion, and made 
ule of their inſtruttion for underſtanding the Hebrew 
$. [erom's tongue, and the Holy Scriptures. This 
ehen for te father, who thought that he had taken too 
ey much pleaſure in reading Cicero and Vir- 
gil (you are not a Chriſtian, but a Ciceronian, ſaid a 
judge to ban! changed his opinion for the Hebrews, 
learned their language with difficulty, conſulted their 
dottors, ſtudied under them, and made uſe of them 
to compole a Latin verſion of the Scripture. He ac- 
quaints us, that to reſtrain the ſallies of his 
youth, he put himſelf under the diſcipline 
; of a young Hebrew, that was turned Chril- 
nan, and underwent very uncommon labour to learn 
a ſtrange language. He was not content with the in- 
ſtruction of this converted Jew; but took another, 
who ſo paſſionately loved him, that he fetched the 
books from the ſynagogue, under pretence of reading 
them, and brought them to his 3 This maſter 
was an ingenious man, and St. Jerom has quoted 
fome of his explications. He ſent for a third from 
I'herias, whom he employed to reviſe, by the He- 
brew, his verſion of the Chronicles, which he had 
made from the Septuagint. He ſays, that this new 
maſter was ind by the ſynagogue. He ſent for 
a fourth from Lydda, whom he paid very dear, be- 
caule he was a learned man, and interpreted the tra- 
ditions in the ſynagogue. It was this rabbin that 
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helped him to tranſlate the book of Job. He had oc- 
caſion for new aſſiſtance to underſtand Daniel and 
Tobias, becauſe of the Chaldee expreſſions that are 
ſcattered in theſe books. But as he laboured with 

reat aſſiduity, he employed but one day in the tran- 
—— of Tobias; which was dictated to him by a 
rabbin, who was equally ſkilled in the Chaldee and 
Hebrew languages. ; | 

The piety and moderation of Theodoſi- 
us was very manifeſt : he made ſeveral de- 
crees of the moſt equitable nature ; and 
regulated the condutt of the Chriſtians, as —— 
well as that of the Jews: he particularly ** 
condemned the oppreſſion of them by the Chriſtians, 
and would not ſuffer the edifices belonging to them 
to be burnt, on condition that on their part they 
would not violate the reſpett that was due to the pre- 
vailing church. But yet the inhabitants of Inmeſtar, 
three years after, fell into an exceſs. Debauchery 
2 ed over the reſpect that was due to the prince's 
avs; for they faſtened a young Chriſtian to a gibbet, 
and ſcourged him ſo cruelly, that he died. The 
Chriſtians of that country, enraged at ſuch a barba- 
rous outrage, ran to arms. The battle was violent, 
becauſe the Jews were numerous. The governor o 
the province giving Theodoſius information of it, he 
ſent orders to chaſtiſe the guilty, and the tumult was 
appeaſed by their puniſhment. 

This emperor, who ſpent the winter at Conſtanti- 
nople (in the year 425), made many edits there, 
one of which forbad the celebrating games and ſpec- 
tacles on Eaſter Sunday, and during the His pious and 
principal feaſts of the year. The Jews liberal dilpe- 
and heathens might have alledged that . 
this decree did not relate to them, but the emperor 
declared, that they were ſubjet to the law, and 
told them, there was a time for devotion, and 
another for pleaſure. They thought to excite the 
prince's jealouſy, by complaining that this miſtaken 
devotion hindered the people from crowning and 
ſaluting the emperor's ſtatues; but Theodoſius put 
himſelt above that, and declared, it was honour- 
ing of him to do ſervice to God. However, we 
ſee that this relic of heatheniſm was ſtill retained 
in this prince's reign, of ſaluting the emperor's. ſta- 
tues, and inſerting the ſtyle of Numen in the laws 
of the ſtate. * 

The Chriſtians reſiding in Theodoſius's sene 
empire, pulled down the ſynagogues, dee ed. 
without any other reaſon than cheir hatred | 
to this religion, If a private perſon thuught himſelf 
affronted by a Jew, immediately he engaged the po- 

ulace in his intereſt: the next thing was, to run in 

oals to the ſynagogue, and ſet it on fire. This 
was often done in —— 5 and the emperor 
was obliged to repreſent to his ſubjetts, that it was 
not lawful for private perſons to do themſelves juſ- 
tice; that there were tribunals. appointed ta hear 
their grievances, and to judge of their complaints; 
and that he had commanded the judges of that 
country to take cognizance of them. The ecclek- 
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te people : thoſe of Antioch, where the Jews were 
numerous and rich, plundered the ſynagogue, and 
thought to ſanthfy the theft by conſecrating the 
booty to the church. Complaints were made of ſo 
ſcandalous a condutt, which were ſo reaſonable, 
that they were backed by the prefett of the Præto- 
rium, who gave, informations. of the diſorder, and 
the occaſions that had produced it: Theodoſius con- 
demned the 1 to reſtore what they had taken, 
or the value; and ordered a place to be aſſigned the 
Jews to build a temple. 8 

The decree was equitable, ſince the Jews lived in 
the empire upon the public faith of the edicts. But 
it did not ſeem fo to Simeon Stilites, who was then 
alive, and violently eſpouſed the intereſts of the 
clergy, and the mutineers of Antioch: he wrote ſo 
preſſingly in their favour to Theodoſius, that he 
not only revoked the orders he had given, but 
caſhiered the prefect, who had adviſed him to pu- 
niſh the robbers. The favour which Theodofius 

ranted upon his requeſt, not only encouraged 
the Chriſtians of Antioch, but thoſe of the cities 
and neighbouring provinces, to make new aſſaults 
upon the ſynagogues. They were obliged to have 


recourſe to Theodoſius, to obtain ſome ſecurity 


againſt theſe frequent inſults. This prince, who 
was an enemy to violence, forbad them doing any. 
The Chriſtians were diſguſted at it: they reſumed 
the charge againſt the Jews, and complained, that 
the emperor's protection had rendered them inſo— 
lent. In explication of the preceding decrees, it 
was ſaid, that in anſwering the fad and doleful com- 
taints of the Jews, it was deſigned to ſcreen them 
rom the perſecution that ſome turbulent ſpirits ex- 
erciſed on them, under pretence of religion, and 
to prohibit the burning of their churches; but at 
the ſame time it was declared, that if they had no- 
thing to fear for the temples they were in poſſeſ- 
ſion of, it was not lawful for them to build” new 
ones; and that death ſhould be inflicted on all 
thoſe that undertook the rcumciſing of a Chril- 
tian. There were {till Chriſtians at that time who 
embraced Judaiſm; for laws are only made againſt 
reigning abuſes, and it was difhcult for the Jews to 
enforce circumciſion on a Chriſtian, if he was not 
diſpoſed to ſubmit to it. | 
he loſſes ſuſtained by the church were repaired, 
by an incident that happened in the year 434, in the 
iſland of Candia, wher-' there were a great many 
rich Jews, moſt whereof were converted, after they 
had been groſsly deceived by an impoſtor. His 
An impoſtor name was Moſes, and he pretended to be 
> the iſland the ancient law-giver of the people, who 
of Candi. deſcended from heaven, to procure them 
a glorious deliverance, by leading them through the 
ſea, to return to the Land of Promite, es they had 
done when they left Egypt. We cannot conceive 
how a man could be ſo trantic as to attempt ſuch a 
deception, or to perſuade himſelf that he was able 
to effect it. But yet Socrates athrms, that he not 
only bad this imagination, but alſo, that he had in 
one year ran over all the cities and villages of the 


— —— — — 
iſland, and perſuaded the inhabitants into a belief 
of it. The infatuation was fo great, that, in ex. 
pettation of the _ appointed to throw themſelves 
into the ſea, the ploughman negletted the till; 0 
of his fields, and the proprietors abandoned he 
poſſeſſion of their lands and houſes to the firſt co. 
mer; every one contenting himſelf with what he 
could curry away. 

This pleudo Moſes, having muſtered up his 
flock upon the top of a rock, the firſt at hand 
threw themſelves into the water, without anv wa. 
vering of faith: the women and children plunged 
themſelves in with equal ardour. But it was quickly 
perceived that their abettor was an impoſtor: ſome 
were drowned, others were faved by the Chriſtian 
hihermen, who happened to be there with their 
barks, and went to acquaint their brethren kow 
near their credulity had been to coſt them their 
lives. They attempted to ſeize the impoltor, but 
he had diſappeared. In conſequence of this, many 
Jews embraced Chriſtianity, moſt of them grey 
wife, and all were aſhamed of putting ſo much 
confidence in an impoſtor of ſo infamous a cha- 
racter. f | 

The number of Jews in the city of rue 

* 8 Jews 
Alexandria, amounting to upwards of commit gen 
100,0c0, they grew very mutinous and outrages at 
leditious; and the hatred they cheriſhed “ee. 
againſt the Chriſtian religion tended to ſharpen and 
exaſperate their turbulent diſpoſition. So that com- 
motions frequently happened in this great city, 
and ſeldom ended without bloodſhed. Sabbaths 
were noted as ſo many days of battle, becauſe the 
Jews, who devoted this day to idleneſs and de— 
bauchery, inſtead of going to the ſynagogue, ſought 
occaſion to ſignaliſe themſelves; and the Chriſtians 
and heathens commonly inſulted them, when they 
went to the ſynagogue. There were alſo public 
ſhews upon that day; and the Jews choſe rather to 
be there than at their devotions, whereupon the 
people that flocked thither often engaged in quar- 
rels with them. They uſed to come to blows, and 
the governors had ſeldom ſufficient authority to 
reſtrain theſe riots. 

One day, Oreſtes, the governor of Alexandria, 
was in the theatre, intending to make ſome political 
regulations in the entertainments. He deſigned, 
perhaps, by good laws, to prevent the diſorders 
which had been attended with ſuch fatal conſe— 
quences to the public peace and good of the city. 
But he was miſtaken; for, as he was attempting it, 
it was perceived that he was ſurrounded by the 
party of Cyril, biſhop of the place. It was fal- 
pected, that they came there only to incenſe the 
governor, and dittate to him ſome ordinance 
againſt the Jews. The preſence of Hierax, vbg 


was only an uſher of the lower claſſes, but one of 


Cyril's hired flatterers, who uſed to applaud this 
biſhop as he preached, ſerved to 8 chem; 
inſomuch, that they cried aloud, that the man 
whom they looked upon as their enemy vas come 
only to inſult them, and to raiſe ſedition. be 
1 m 
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muſt have given occaſion for theſe complaints, 
fince the governor cauſed him to be ſeized by his 
officers and ſcourged upon the ſtage, without __ 
firm of trial. Cyril was not a man that woul 

hear ſuch an inſult from the prefect, whom he mor- 
tally hated. Inſtead of complaining to him of his 


injuſtice, if it was true that he had been guilty of 


any, he ſent for ſome Jews to his palace, and threa- 
tened them. They deſpiſed the threatenings of an 
eccleſiaſtic, whom the governor openly oppoſed ; 
and even reſolved to maſlacre the Chriſtians. 

In order to accompliſh this deſign, a body of 
the conſpirators ran along the ſtreets in the night, 
crying that the principal church of the Chriſtians at 
Alexandria was on fire. The croud burſt forth 
without arms, to extinguiſh it. The Jews, who had 
a mark to diſtinguiſh themſelves, killed them as 
falt as they came. Cyril, having notice of it, came 
out with a multitude of people, entered into all 
the ſynagogues, appropriated them to the church, 
gave up the houſes to be plundered, and drove the 
Jews quite naked out of the city. The governor 
was highly enraged, becaule the biſho incroached 
upon the juriſdiction of the officers of the empire, 
and becauſe he ſaw this great cit 


informed the court of it, whilſt Cyril alſo ſent his 
complaints againit the Jews. The people ſided 
with the governor againſt their patriarch, - and 
obliged him to go and ſue for peace with Oreſtes, 
who refuſed to be reconciled to him 

As Cyril had brought religion into the affair, he 
vent to the governor with the goſpel in his hand, to 


oblige him, upon fight of that book, to a reconci- |} 
liation; but Oreſtes being inflexible in his reſent- 


ment, Cyril, who had a troop of ſoldiers in the ha- 
bit of monks, ordered them all down from the 
mountains of Nitris. Theſe anchorets were never 


leen to deſcend, but they put the people into con- 


ſternation. They marched down that day to the 
number of fiſteen hundred; and, obſerving the go- 
vernor, as he went into his chariot, began to load 
Riot and mur, him with abuſe, and accuſed him of be 
ber ihe effects ing an heathen, that they might have a 
« party zeal. pretence to get rid of him, under a ſhew 
of juſtice. It was in vain for him to cry out, that 
he had been baptiſed at Conſtantinople. 
hearing him, they fell upon him with ſhowers of 
ſtones, wounded him on the head, and covered 
him with blood. His guards deſerted him, bein 

opprefled by numbers; and the governor woul 

have been left to periſh, if the people had not run 
In to his alliſtance. Ammonius, one of the rioters, 
was arreſted and condemned to puniſhinent, Orel- 
les wrote to the court. Cyril, on his part, juſti- 
hed the proccedings of the monks, by declaring 
Ammonius a martyr, and making his panegyric in 
the pulpit on the man who died * ſo glorious an 


action. The tumult began again ſome time after, 
and Cyril was loaded with all the odium of the 
evem, in which the celebrated Hypatia, an heathen 
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almoſt unpeo- | 
led by ſuch a general expulſion of the Jews. He | 


Inſtead of | 
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virgin, of great ſenſe, learning, and virtue, loſt her 
life, having been aſſaſſinated by means of this bi- 
ſhop, who was jealous of his reputation. 

In this century, the Jewiſh nation re- The' parri- 
ceived a more fevere blow by the total archs abolith- 
ſuppreſſion of their patriarchs; for their 
way of living raiſed murmurs and complaints againſt 
them, and the taxes they levied upon the nation oc- 
caſioned their fall. We have already ſpoken of their 
privileges, and have only to add, that Theodoſius 
and Valentinian deprived them of that income, and 
appropriated an impoſt made upon their ſubjetts to 
the imperial treaſury. By this means, the patriar- 
chal dignity was more effedctually ſuppreſſed than if 
it had been annulled by an edi ; fo that, for want 
of competent ſupport, it dwindled away. Photius 
pretends that the primates who ſucceeded the patri- 
archs were charged with this collection, anſwerable 
for it, and obliged to ſec it conveyed into the trea- 
ſury. Thus, in the year 429, the patriarchal dig- 
nity was abſolved. 

Betwixt Africa and Spain is the iſland of gituation of 
Minorca, in which were two conſiderable the Jews is 
cities; one, where the biſhop reſided, was . 
inacceſſible to the Jews; there were neither wolves 
nor wild beaſts there; and the ſerpents, which were 
very numerous, loſt their venom. On the con- 
trary, in the other city, called at preſent Port Ma- 
hon, the * were ſo conſiderable that, though it 
was ſubject to the emperor Honorius, yet they ar- 
rived to titles, and exerciſed all civil dignities; for 
Theodoſius, who was dottor of the law, and head 
of the ſynagogue, bore the firft rank among the 
- omg becauſe he had paſſed through all the 
oltices. 


Severus, being appointed biſhop of this py uim. 
iſland, was eaſily perſuaded by Oroſius, tion of Seve. 
who had lately returned from Jeruſalem, ru - > convey 


loaded with ſingular relics, to undertake !“ “ 
the converſion of the Jews. They began with-pri- 
vate conferences, and proceeded to public diſputes, 
the laſt of which was held in their ſynagogue, where, 
tinding ſome Jewiſh women armed themſelves 
with flones, to throw at them, they provided for 
their own defence. The conſequence was, that the 
{ynagogue was pulled down, and nothing ſaved out 
of it but the books and plate: but the biſhop, 
through the power of oratory, brought their great- 
elt men to relent, and, in about eight days, 
greater part of them were converted, and the ſy- 
nagogue turned into a church. Many, however, 
that remained obdurate, went and hid themſelves 
in caverns, till hunger forced them out; and others, 
leaving all they had behind them, went and ſought 
an alylum in foreign countries; all which circum- 
ſtances ſhew that there was ſome violence uled 
againſt them by the 1 and his clergy. Baro- 
nius ſeems to own as much; and adds, that this ex- 
ample would have been followed in many other 
places, had not this method of converſion been put 
a ſtop to by the reigning prince, | 

5 . | Aſce, 


is 
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Method of 
compiling the 
Babyloniſh 
Talmud. 


Aſce, the compiler of the Babyloniſh 
Talmud, having taught in this manner 
ſixty years, publiſhed a collection of his 
deciſions, which he divided into four dif- 
ferent parts. The firſt contained the maxims and 
rules of the Miſnah, with the doubts that might be 
1 and their ſolutions. In the ſecond, he 
nandled divers queſtions, and related the opinion of 
the Tanneans and Gemariſts about them. The third 

art conſiſted of the ſentences and maxims that had 

cen publiſhed ſince Judah the Saint: and in the laſt 
were all the explications the ſcripture affords for the 
determination of differences, with the commenta- 
ries of the principal dottors. This was the firſt di— 
viſion of the Babyloniſh Talmud. But, as R. Aſce 
could not finiſh his undertaking, thoſe that came 
into it after him changed the method, and made ad- 
ditions, which have rendered it much more con- 
fuſed. This great doctor died in the year 427. 

Some make Marimar his ſucceſſor ; but others 


ſay, that the feet of R. Hovan haſtened; that is, 


that this maſter was made preſident of the academy 
of Sora, in Aſce's place. His fon Thobiomi (ac- 
cording to the pompous Jewiſh ſtyle) aſcended the 
throne of his father in the year 455, and reigned 
thirtcen years, during which he nation enjoyed ſuch 
profound tranquillity, that they called this dottor 
their Daily Proſperity. He muſt needs have con- 
tributed to their felicity, ſince they gave him the 
name of it. We mult not be ſurpriſed to hear them 
mlc the phraſes of ſucceſſion to the throne, and thir- 
teen years reign, though the queſtions are only 
about the office of a dottor, or the pedagogue of 
a ſchool. 

It is the rabbinical ſtyle to give great ideas of 
their maſters, and to careſs them with flattering ti— 
tles. Thoſe that are unaccuſtomed to this ſtyle are 
caſily dazzled by it; not imagining that a pedant is 
placed upon the throne, and that they ſhould ex- 
prelsly ſay, he reigned thirt en years, when his em- 
pire extended no farther an over ſome ſcholars, 
to whom he taught traditions. They alſo called 
plain ſtudents princes of crowns, becauſe they were 
the uppermoſt of a claſs. Seeing ſuch a glorious ti- 
tle 1s given to the ſcholars, we need not wonder 
that the prince of the captivity wore it likewiſe. 
They entertain lofty notions of theſe princes ; 
whereas their power was not ſo conſiderable as is 
commonly ſuppoſed. The whole nation did not de- 
pend on them, as is ſaid, fince, as far as the year 
429, the patriarchs of Judæa extended their juril- 
diction over many provinces; and ſince that time, 
the Jews diſperled in the Roman empire could not 
acknowledge a prince reſiding in the territories of 
the Perſian or Arabian kings, with whom there were 
continual wars. Would the Grecian emperors, ſo 
extremely jealous of their authority, have ſuffered a 
foreign Jew to raiſe taxes upon his ſubjetts, and 
correſpond with them in time of war? This prince's 
View of re. TEVenues were but ſmall. The dottors 
veaues and lay, he obtained of the Perſians the pri— 
power of the A. of leiting up but one judge for the 
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determination of differences betwixt man | 
0 . . a rince of the 
and man, without being obliged to repair capivin,, 
the damage, when the lentence was given 
wrong; whereas, by the common laws, they were to 
be judged by three perſons. This obſervation is fu. 
tile: for 1t was the Talmudiſts that fixed the numher 
of theſe judges to three; and it was impertinent ta 
deſire of the king of Perſia diſpenſation from a 
law which they had voluntarily impoſed on them. 
ſelves. However, the prince eſtabliſhed three judges 
at Nerea, a town half a day's journey from Baby- 
don; and here they paid the Didrachm, when they 
came to be twenty years old. He allo puniſhed the 
violations of the law by ſines, which were relerved 
for the prince. 

There was ſuch another tribunal at Chaloan, five 
days journey from Babylon. There was a third at 
Kelar; and the laſt at Babylon, where the prince 
re lided: and in all theſe courts they collected hut 
ſeven hundred gold crowns, which compoſed the 
prince's revenue: and ſuppoſing his dignity propor- 
tioned to his income, it could not be eb 
By this we diſcover the reaſon of the ſilence of all 
the hiſtorians concerning theſe heads of the capti- 
vity. They ſay, that all thele princes were of the 
houle of David. They aſſign them a great empire, 
by which they ſay the ſceptre was preſerved in the 
tribe of Judah. However, theſe hiſtorians who 
prelerve the ſucceſſion, the names and ſome actions 
of the dottors who taught in the ſchools of Sora, 
Pundebita, and elſewhere, hardly ever mention the 
heads of the captivity; and if we diſcover ſome 
names of them, it 1s not without great uncertain- 
ty. R. Alce is highly celebrated: they enumerate 
his ſucceſlors in the academy: but in all the fifth 
century we are examining, we find but one name 
of a prince of the captivity, It is impoſſible they 
ſhould have been ſo entirely forgotten, if they had 
performed any important actions in the fifth cen- 
tury, or had Sowa princes. as they are ſtyled. 

But to return to the Babylonian Talmud, which 
the head of the academy compoled. This work was 
interrupted by the death of Aſce, though he Jett 
able dilciples that might have finiſhed it. But this 
interruption was cauſed by a perſecution that laſted 
ſeventy-three years: it was violent; for the obſer- 
vation of the ſabbath was ſuppreſſed ; the ſyna- 
gogues were ſhut up; and the holy houſes given to 
the Magi. The principal dottors of the nation 
were made priſoners. Animar, Mor, Alſce's dilct- 
ples, and Huna his ſon, who was prince of the 
captivity, were condemned to death, and ſuffered 
it couragcoully; but the Jewiſh youth, more addict— 
ed to the pleaſures of life, deſerted their religion; 
ſo that the Jews were ſeverely afflicted towards the 
end of the fifth century. However, they refumed 
courage ſome time after, and in the year god the 
Talmud was accompliſhed. 

About the end of the ſame century, 
there aroſe a new lett, called Seburcans 
or Sceptics, at the head of which was R. 
Joh. Thele dottors pretended to doubt 


Account of 
the ſect of 
the Sebureans 
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of every thing, and ſeem to have ſtarted up to op- 

ſe the infallibility which the Talmudiſts attributed 
to the Talmud; but whether by openly queſtion- 
ing its authority, or the ſenſe of its deciſions, we 
cannot athrm. However, this kind of uſurped pre- 
eminence became ſo odious to the reſt of the Jews, 
that it did not laſt long. It began to appear only 
about the cloſe of the fifth century, and was dri- 
ren out of the world before the middle of the next, 
by the Gaonim, or Gaons, a new let of dottors, 
who took that pompous title upon them, which ſig— 
nilies ſublime or excellent, and who became the 
idols of the academics, and of the people, in the 
next century. 


Perſecution of the FEWS in PERSIA under CA- 
VADES and CHOSROES. 


Jex perſe= THE. ſixth century commenced with 
ces in ler- the perſecutions which the ten tribes ſuf- 
1 fered in the caſt. Cavades, a haughty 
and impious monarch, cauſed many Chriltians to be 
ſeverely tortured, and endeavoured to oblige them 
to embrace the religion of the Ionians; he likewiſe 
tormented the Jews by a variety of inhuman me- 
thods. : 
tefurreft In the time of Zeutra, a prince of the 
alurrection ae" . . 
« the [Jews Captivity, aroſe the famous Meir, a learn- 
aint the ed rabbi, and great doctor of law, who, 
ese Tet having declared war againſt the Perſian 
king, with only four hundred men, was 
very ſucceſsful againſt him during ſeven years, at- 
ter which his men having polluted themſelves with 
ſtrange food and female intercourſe, he was defcat- 
cd, taken, and put to death by the Perſians. They 
went thence into the city where Zeutra reſided, and 
plundered it: they then took that prince and the pre- 
ident of the council, and hanged them upon a bridge. 
His family were forced to betake themſelves to 
light, and his fon and heir Zeutra II. retired into 
Judza, where he became preſident of the ſcnate or 
Sanhedrim. This the Jewiſh hiſtorians tell us was 
the ſource of that ſeries of misfortunes which attend- 
ed them in Perſia, inſomuch that their great maſter 
Hahonai never dared ſhew his face during the ſpace 
of — ears, that is, during the whole time of the 


———— 


reign of Cavades. . 

The Jews However, Choſroes the Great was not 

perſecuted more favourable to them than his father. 

_ They had endeavoured to purchaſe his fa- 
des. pour by betraying the emperor Juſtinian. 


This prince had ſent ambaſſadors to the eaſt to nego- 
tiate a peace, and had loaded them with preſents; 
which were received with ſuch acknowledgments, 
that there was reaſon .to hope for a ſpeedy iſſue of 
the treaty, when the Jews, who had their ſpies and 
deputies at this court, inſinuated to Chofroes, that if 
he was willing to continue the war, they would fur- 
niſn him with fifty thouſand men in Judæa; by which 
means he might take Jeruſalem, one of the richeſt 
eities in the world. Cholroes accepted the propo- 
lal, broke off the negociation with the emperor, and 


was preparing to ſecond the endeavours of the trai- 
tors; when news was brought that the deputies, who 
were departed to execute the deſign. had been ſeized 
upon their return, and ſentenced to death, having 
firſt confeſſed their crime. This deſire to oblige the 
Perſian prince did not engage him in their intereſts; 
and they not only had their ſhare in the general mi- 
ſcrics of the empire, when Cholroes, who often took 
arms againſt the Romans, pillaged Syria, and ad- 
vanced to Judwa, to make himſelf — of Jerula- 
lem ; but this prince alſo ſhut up all the academies of 
the eaſt ; which obſtructed the progrels of the ſci- 
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ences. We do not ſo much as find that there was then 8 
a prince of the captivity, ſince Zeutra II. had been 7 
l ; 


Ley 


obliged to retire to Judæa, where he was exerciſed 
an office infinitely beneath that he would have pol- 
leſſed at Babylon, if he had been ſuffered to remain 
in that country. 

Hormiſdas III. reſtored to the Jews theis nenored by 
liberty; for the academy of Pundebita was Hormiſdas, 
opened. R. Chanon Mehuſchka began to , nee 
teach; but this unhappy prince reigned II. and 

not long: his rebellious ſubjects. took him. faughrered at 
prifoner ; and his own ſon Choſroes II. ech. 
deprived him of his life. But this young prince did 
not peaceably enjoy the, fruits of his. parricide ; for 
Varanes, who had been his father's enemy, declaring 
himſelf allo his, and pretending to aſcend the throne, 
expelled him from Perſia, having firſt beat his army. 
He was obliged to engage in many battles, before he 
could get the maſtery of Varanes, who had made a 
conſiderable party in the ſtate, and defended himſelt 
with great bravery. The Jews were in his intereſt. 
This faithlels, refileſs imperious, jealous, envious, 
implacable nation (ſays the Greek hiltorian) was. 
then ſo powerful in Perſia, as to- raiſe the people 
againſt their prince, and to fortify the rebels; b * 
cauſe it was extremely multiplied, and had amaſſed 
prodigious wealth, Choſroes getting the maſtery, 
expiated this treachery with thein blood. Thoſe uf 
Antioch fell firſt into the hands of Mebodus the Ro- 
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terrible execution. He returned again in Heraclius's. 
time, took Jeruſalem, and carried with. him a croſs. 
which a Jew had found. It is moſt pro- winery thou- 
bable this nation had correſpondence with fand Chrif- 
Choſroes 
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115 burcher. Choſroes ; ſince, upon his being maſter of 
og Jeruſalem, hè returned them all the Chril- 


tian prifoners, which they only bought 
to ſatiate their implacable malice, for nincty thou- 
fand perſons were unmercifully butchered. 


1 The Jews were likewiſe involved in the 
Mohamme. dleſolations of Syria, as well as Jeruſalem. 
dan perſecutes Abdalla the ſon of Aly traverſing Judza, 
den, Chriſt commanded the Chriſtians to ſhave their 
Jens, beards and wear long caps. And at Jeru- 


MN falem he ordered the Jews as well as the 
Chriſtians to be marked in the hand, to diſtinguiſh 
them from Muſſulmans. Many of the Chriſtians, un- 
willing to bear this diſgrace, retired into the Roman 
territories; but the Jews continued under the go- 
vernment of Abdalla, and they fared much better un- 
der his immediate ſucceſſors. 


Ifvigerdes The Perſian hiſtorians aſſert, that their 
_ king Iſdigerdes perſecuted them ſome 


time before the war of the Arabians againſt 
him. Their ſynagogues were given to the Magi; 
their academies ſhut up, and the perſecution cauſed 
the fall of many perſons. No wonder then that they 
rejoiced upon the change of their maſter. It is an 
inclination rooted in the heart of the oppreſſed to de- 
fire and rejoice at the humbling of their perſecutor. 
They imagine that God, a juſt protector of the in- 
nocent, puniſhes the oppreſſor, and makes him ſen- 
ible of his iniquity. The Jews paſſed this judgment 
upon Iſdigerdes, and the Perſians, who had given 
them ſuch hard treatment. They are accuſed not 
only of rejoicing at the conqueſts of the Muſſulmans, 
who deſtroyed abundance of churches. and did great 
miſchief to the Chriſtians; but of aflociating with 
them, oftaking their mark, and encouraging them to 
carry their arms into the empire. But their joy muſt 
have often been interrupted by their own misfortunes : 
for the havock which the conquerors made in Perſia 
and Syria 'muſt have given them diſturbance. Be- 
ſides, it was not neceſfar; at they ſhould provoke 
the Saracens to war, who were ſufficiently inclined 
to it: and from the moment they had taſted the plea- 
ſure of wealth, by plundering ſome provinces, they 
forgot their antient poverty, and thought of nothing 
but enriching themſelves with the ſpoils of their 
neighbours. We ought therefore to found the mo- 
tives of the war, and of the invaſion of ſo many king- 
doms, -on the avarice of the Arabians, and the ambi- 
tion of their leaders, which was never ſatisfied. 
Liberal ty aaa However, the Jews highly extol the hu- 
ciadour ofthe manity of the Arabians, who condemn the 
Arabian. violence offered to conſcience, and re- 
ſtored them to the free profeſſion of their religion. 
They lived peaceably under the firſt caliphs, and 
their academies were open. Chana taught at Punde- 
bita, under Omar. Mar. Rabba ſuccceded him; 
whilſt Chenina Surſzus, the fon of Calipta, reigned 
at Sora. | 
Omar's 
equity, © 


For ſome time Omar favoured the Jews; 
and we are told, that a Muſſulman having 
gained his cauſe by Mahomet's decifion, 


and the proceſs being brought before him to- be 
5 1 
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reviſed, he took his ſabre and cut off the obſtinate 
Muſlulman's head, to avenge the Jew of his adverſa. 
ry's cavils. Alter he was caliph, a Jew complainin 
to him of a governor of a province, to whom he had 
delivered ſome goods which he did not pay for; 
Omar called for ink, and there being none in the 
place, he took a brick from the wall of Medina 
which he was building, and drew upon it theſe 
words: “ Put an end to the complaints that are 
brought againſt you, or leave your government.” 
The Jew carrying the brick, was preſently paid the 
money. This ſhews what acceſs this nation had to 
the caliph, and this prince's love of juſtice. But yet, 
if he had equity for private perſons, he was very in- 
jurious to the nation: for that part which continued 
in Arabia after Mahomet's conqueſts, he totally 
expelled. 

Inſtead of ſuffering under Jeſid and his firſt ſucceſ. 
ſors, the Jews reſiding in theſe parts enjoyed a full 
and abſolute peace. Its prince of the captivity reign- 
ed with almoſt as great an authority as if he had been 
king. The academies had been almoſt abandoned 
during the revolution. So great was the deſertion of 
ſcholars and maſters, that they were forced at Sora to 
make a weaver profeſſor, becauſe he had ſtudied the 
law. But then hay began to reliſh the ſciences again, 
The profeſhon of phyſic, which is always profitable, 
reſumed its former luſtre. A prieſt of Alexandria, 
named Aaron, was at once phyſician and teacher: he 
had publiſhed a book, intitled © The Pandetts; or, 
the Treaſure of Remedies.” The Jew, Maſſergieuf, 
who was at the caliph's court, then tranſlated it into the 
Arabic language. 


A Fairs of the TEWS in the Weſt, under ſeveral Prin- 
ces: at CONSTANTINOPLE, AFRICA, ITA. 
LY, SPAIN, and FRANCE. 


THE firſt cauſe of complaint which the fabial 
emperor Juſtinian 2 them, was his Said agaiaf 
edict, which forbad them to celebrate * de. 
their paſſover, according to their own calculation, 
and enjoined them to keep it at the ſame time with 
the Chriſtians. This was no more than what we are 
told he did to the latter, whom he obliged to follow 
his new calculation, which cauſed no lels confuſion 
amongſt them, but the Jews, ever tenacious of their 
old cuſtoms, reſented it at a higher rate. They were 
ſoon after expoſed to a more ſevere edit, by which 
that emperor deprived them of ſeveral privileges; 
particularly of making wills, and bequeathing lega 
cies. He likewiſe deprived thoſe of Afri- Ile gm. 
ca of the public exerciſe of their religion, 


gopues 
at the requeſt of the council of Carthage, Afi | 
and ſent orders to the preſect of the preto- uh. 


rium, to turn all their ſynagogues into 
churches, and to reſtrain them from performing any 
religious duties in caverns. This law was execut 


chiefly at Borium a city of Africa, ſituate at the foot 
of the mountains which bounded Pentapolis on the 
weltera fide, 
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The ſituation of this city was ftrong, 


Forum >. becauſe a chain of mountains ſhut up its 


Africa peo- 
zlsd by the entrance, and left but a very narrow paſ- 
ſeu. ſage to come at it. The Jews had made it 


iretreat in Juſtinian's time: here they lived the more 
peaceably, becauſe the emperor demanded no taxes 
of them, and no imperial colleQor was ever ſeen 
there, They had a ſtately temple, the foundation 
whereof they referred to Solomon's time. We are to 
conclude from this, that they had been a long time 
ſettled in this place, and that they were rich, not- 
withſtanding the neighbourhood of the Moors. Juſ— 
tinian undertook the converſion of the inhabitants of 
this city, as well as of that of Aigula, where heathen- 
iſm ul remained, and where they ſacrificed to idols, 
in temples conſecrated to Alexander the Great, and 
Jupiter Ammon. He ſucceeded in his deſign; for 
the Jews as well as heathens embraced chriſtianity. 
The ſynagogue, or temple of Solomon, became a 
church ; and Juſtinian cauſed the city to be walled 
in, to render 1t more tenable. 

The Jews, conſidering theſe edifts as a kind of per- 
ſecution, failed not as uſual to produce a more than 
ordinary diſcontent, which by degrees ripened into 
1 revolt, as ſoon as a proper opportunity offered. 
The firſt was cauſed by an impoſtor named 
Julian. He appeared in Paleſtine, and 
deluded the people of that country. As 
he took the title of Conqueror, the better 
to ſurpriſe his nation, he cauſed all his credulous 
followers to arm themſelves. The ſeditious falling un- 
expettedly upon the Chriſtians, who fancied they had 
nothing to fear from a nation fo often humbled, made 
great laughter of them; but Juſtinian's troops ran to 
the relief of the oppreſſed, who ſoon found they were 
led by a miſguided zeal. Their leader was taken, and 
puniſhed with death, which terminated the revolt. 
"WF; There was a ſecond diſturbance, 25 years 
Celarea, after, at Ceſarea. The Samaritans and 

Jews, though mortal enemies to each 
other, united againſt the Chriſtians of this city. 
They demoliſhed the churches, murdered many peo- 
ple, and aſſaſſinated the governor in his palace. 
ths wife eſcaping the danger, carried her complaints 
to Juſtinian, who ſent ſpeedy orders to Adamantius 
to bring the cauſe before him. Informations being 
laid, and the Jews charged with all the odium and cru- 
elty of this violence, Adamantius confiſcated the 
eſtates of the rich, put to flight great numbers of the 
mutineers who had a ſhare in the attion, and took off 
the heads of others. The execution was performed 
with ſuch ſeverity, that it made all the Jews of that 
country tremble, and prevented for a time their tak- 
ng up arms againſt the Chriſtians in thoſe parts. 

The Jews in Italy declared loudeſt againſt Juſtinian 
and Beliſarius, who beſieged Naples. This 
famous general hadrecovered Africa to the 
genera] emperor's obedience, vanquiſhed the Van- 
Hit dals; and in the triumph decreed him for 
it at Conſtantinople, brought out the ſacred veſſels of 
the temple of Jeruſalem, which Titus had brought to 

Nees and G1zeric had carried away, when he plun- 

O. 34. 


luſurree- 
liens of the 
Jes agaialt 
ſutinian, 


F eploits of 
Feliſarius 
tie Koman 


dered that great city. This ſpeQacle, which revived 
the remembrance of the taking of Jeruſalem, and the 
ruin of its temple, muſt have diſturbed the Jews of 
Conſtantinople. Upon this fight, one of them ex- 
claimed, that theſe precious veſſels ought not to be 
brought to Conſtantinople, nor placed in the empe- 
ror's palace. They cannot (ſaid he) be preſerved in 
any other place, than that where Solomon conſecra- 
ted them; and this is the reaſon that Gizeric has taken 
Rome, and the Romans have conquered him. 

Two factions now prevailed in the City whe Jens at. 
of Naples, one for the emperor, and the baue Goths. 
other for the Goths, whom the Jews, who 
were numerous and conſiderable there, favoured. 
The Impetialiſts, to free themſelves from the inconve- 
niencies of a ſiege, had repreſented to Belifarius, 
that it was more advantageous to lay ſiege to Rome; 
becauſe if he took that capital, Naples, which conti- 
nued in fubjettion to the barbarians but by force, 
would naturally return to its obedience: but he re- 
jetted the propoſition, and only made them great 
promiles, if they would capitulate. Articles of _ 
tulation were already drawn up, and accepted by 
Beliſarius, who granted all their demands, when the 
friends of the Goths pathetically addreſſed the inhabt- 
tants, and ſupported their arguments by the preſence 
of the Jewiſh merchants, who were there, to affure 
the people, that they ſhould neither want proviſions 
nor ammunition during the ſiege : the citizens, en- 
couraged by this aſſurance, took heart, and defended 
the place for twenty days with the greateſt vigour. 
Belifarius loſt many good officers and ſol- Nies be- 
diers in the different aſſaults, in which he fieged and 
was repulſcd. The Jews defended that en. 
part towards the ſea; and as they were perſuaded they 
ſhould have no quarter, ſince they were the princi 
cauſe of the reſiſtance that was made, they fought like 
deſperate men.. The city was already taken on ano- 
ther fide, whilſt they {till ſuſtained the enemy's aſſault 
in their entrenchments: but at day-light they were 
forced in them. Belifarius exhorted his army to cle» 
mency ; but whether he ſpoke but faintly, or that the 
ſoldiers, bent on murder and plunder, were deaf to 
the general's advice, they reſpected neither age, ſex, 
or religion, and, without diſtinction of perſons, made 
a great ſlaughter. This dreadful ſeverity quelled 
them for a time, and we hear of neither revolt or per- 
ſecution during the two ſubſequent reigns. 

Notwithſtanding the reign — Mauriuus The ſews 
was diſturbed vith the wars of the Avari, quiet under 
who came from the Danube, and made - 
frequent incurſions into Thracia, yet the Jews re- 
mained quiet there. This prince's avarice, perhaps, 
contributed to it; for it was eaſy to purchaſe their 
liberty and peace of him. Beſides, the Avari were 
ſo remote from Judæa and Syria, that they could not 
flatter themſelves with drawing any hopes of aſſiſtance 
from thence ; and perhaps their motions were but 
little known. But Phocas aſcending the throne, by 
aſlaſſinating his maſter and his children, it was appre- 
hended this revolution might cauſe many alteratioug 
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Horr! The Jews of Syria, finding themſelves 
— poo powerful at Antioch, laid hold of the op- 
_— portunity, and armed againſt the Chril- 

Te” tians. The ſedition was general, and they 
fought reſolutely on both ſides ; but the Jews being 
the ſtrongeſt killed many, and burnt others in their 
houſes, which they had ſet on fire. The biſhop 
Anaſtus was treated in a barbarous manner, for they 
dragged him along the ſtreets, and after expoſing him 
in the moſt ignominious manner, threw him into the 
hre, and burnt him. They were at length with 
Front difficulty ſuppreſſed by Count Bonoſus, whom 

hocas ſent with a ſufficient force againſt them. 
Thoſe that came off eaficſt were baniſhed, and ſent 


Thay ace away mangled and maimed. They were, 
powerfulin however, very numerous and formidable 
vnn in the iſle of Cyprus, where they had 


ſound means to eſtabliſh themſelves, notwithſtanding 
the reſolution that had been taken in Adrian's reign, 
of not ſuffering ſo much as travellers of that religion 
there. It was about four vears after the maſlacre of 
Antioch, that the good Cyprian biſhop Leontius, 
fearing perhaps the lame fate from them, reſolved, it 
poſſible, to convert them to Chriſtianity, and ſucceed- 
ed ſo well it it, if we may depend upon his apology 
as genuine, that the far greater part of them were 
baptized. 

At that time lived Gregory the Great, 


t the 
— mon who was perſuaded that the Jews ought 
the Jews. to be protected, inſtead of hated, becauſe 


they were, one day, to be recalled. Their general 
converſion was the vehement object of his deſires; 
he proſecuted the means, and wrote to his receiver in 
Sicily, to abate his farmers, who turned Chriſtians, 
the third of the revenues they were indebted to him. 
4 They muſt (ſaid he) be called to the unity of the 


faith, by mild perſuafion, and charitable advice. Vio- 


lence is likely to diſguſt thoſe, whom gentleneſs and 
charity may allure. Menaces and terror ſtop thoſe 
whom the idea of God's ji e, often repeated, had 
ſhaken. The true method convert them is not to 
make them fear us, by carrying ſeverity to excels ; 
but to oblige people to come and hear the word of 
God.” He likewiſe imagined it lawful to emplo 
money, without believing theſe preſents could iufule 
faith; for, ſaid he, if we convert not the 
fathers, we may win the children.” : 

The Jews have praiſed this pontiff, in their annals, 
for his lenity and indulgence to them ; and they had 
reaſon ; for the abbeſs of St. Stephen de Gergenti in 
Sicily, deſiring to ſignalize her zeal to the pope, 

ave him notice, that a great number of Sicilian Jews 
— to be 1 But he would not be daz- 
- zled with a notion of increaſing the church. He or- 
dered the abbeſs not to be too haſty, but to wait till 
thoſe catechumens were well inſtructed, before ſhe 
ſuffered them to receive baptiſm. 5 
This pontiff had the equity to condemn 


1 dent 
„, ave the extravagant zeal of a new convert of 
im covert. Cagliari. A Jew, who had received bap- 


tiſm the day before, thinking to diſtinguiſh himſelf in 
his new religion, put himſelf at the head of a company 


| ſent to Jeruſalem. 
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of young people, and went to the ſynagogue © 
— — and ſet up a croſs there. e chief 
officers, military and civil, inſtead of approving thi 
violence, remonſtrated againſt the Jew. The biſhop 
himſelf, whom he had conſulted, denied his conſent, 
and condemned the action. Gregory the Great, de. 
firing to coincide with this prelate in his equitable ng. 
tions, praiſed him for not confounding the evil with 
the good, and adviſed him to paſs cenſure upon the 
new convert, without hearkening to the excuſes he 
might make, by laying the fault upon his zeal, and 
love for religion. He required that the croſs ſhould 
be removed, and the ſynagogue left to the Jews; 
ſince, though the law forbids them to build ney 
ones, it appoints, that they ſhould be left the enjoy. 
ment of thoſe they had already. With the ſame ſi. 
rit he condemned the biſhop of Terracina, who had 
taken away a ſynagogue in his dioceſe, which the 
laws had eſtabliſhed. and had driven the Jews from 
another place, where they were retired for their de- 
votion. Gregory not only revived the old cdicts 
iſſued againſt their havin Chriſtian ſlaves, which had 
been long fince ſhamefully negletted, but ordained 
that all the Jewiſh domeſtics, who ſhould take refuge 
a the churches, and be baptized, ſhould become 
ree. 

- The Jews found their condition altered 
much for the worſe as ſoon as the empe- 
ror Heraclius had concluded a peace with 
Perſia, by which ſome relics formerly tak- 
en by them had been reſtored to him, and 
It plainly appears, from his own 
words, that he hated the Jewiſh nation becauſe they 
were enemies to the Chriſtian religion; but what gave 
him the firſt handle againſt them was, his meeting with 


The Jewih 
affairs under 
Heraclius (uf. 
fer a change 
for the worſe, 


one at Tiberias named Benjamin, a man ſo wealthy as 


to have alone furniſhed his army and court with pro. 


\ viſions, and ſo elated on that account that he harraſſed 


the Chriſtians with troubleſome law-ſuits and mali- 
cious proſecutions. Benjamin, fearing his reſent— 
ment, found no better expedient to avoid it than 
turning Chriſtian; but this circumſtance ben ne. 
did not leſſen the emperor's averſion to niſhed from 
the nation, whom he ſoon after cauſed to Jervfalen. 

be baniſhed out of Jeruſalem, with a ſevere prohibi- 
tion againſt thoſe who ſhould, from that time, ap— 
proach within three miles of the place. The predic- 


tion of ſome ſoothſayers he had conlulted gave him 


ſtill greater provocation againſt the Jews. This reſt— 
leſs prince queſtioned them about the fate of the em- 
pire, which was in violent convulſions: and they 
an{wered him, * It ſhould be ruined by a circum- 
ciſed nation.” As he ſaw the Jews numerous, he 
gave credit to the ſoothſayers, and perſecuted the 


Jes, by obliging them to abjure their religion. 


Not content with this, the emperor carried -his zeal 


* againſt them into the neighbouring kingdoms, and 
particularly to Siſibut king of Spain, who made great 


numbers priſoners, and many abandoned their reli- 


ion, in order to avoid the cruel torments wherewith 
they were threatened. 


The council of Toledo, which aſſembled by oy 
0 
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of Sißmund, who had dethroned Squintilla, the ſon 
of Siſibut, and, perceiving the people's minds divid- 
ed, becauſe his competitor was ſtill alive, made uſe 
of religious means to unite them. He convened the 
prelates of the kingdom to Toledo, ene him- 
{-If before them, and in profound humiliation de- 
fred a reformation of diſcipline. The council fur- 
tered the defigns of the new king, by giving inſtruc- 
tions to the Goths to unite under the ſame prince, for 
the defence of the nation, and pronouncing anathe- 
mas on thoſe who ſhould violate the oath I fidelity 
they had taken to the uſurper. The council declared 
that neither Sguintilla, who had abdicatcd the crown, 
nor his wite, nor children, nor Gelanus his brother, 
ho had pretended to take Siſimund's part, and had 
deceived him, ſhould ever be admitted to the beneht 
of the church. They went alſo upon the correttion 


of ſeveral abuſes, and made regulations about the 


th [tate of the Jews. It condemned the vio- 
un:il 0! lence that had been done them by Siſi— 
To.rdo, but's order, declaring, that nobody ought 
to be forced to believe; that we can only ſave thoſe 
that defire it; that as the firſt man ruined himſelf 
villully, by crediting fallacious promiſes, man can- 
not be faved but by a free converſion of his mind, 
aud that he ought to be perſuaded, and not driven 
to the faith, : 
4.» om.  Chintila, the ſucceſſor of Siſimund, and 
ci who was, perhaps, his brother, thought 
alſo he ought to bring the churchmen 
into his intereſt. To this effect, he called the fifth 
council of Toledo, which made many decrees in 
his favour. But, to render his laws more authentic, 
le cauſed them to be confirmed by another council 
allembled the fame year, in the ſame place. This 
council did three things againſt the Jews. 1. It re- 
commended its king, who was inflamed with a perſe- 
New decrees Cuting zeal. 2. It ſolemnly ratified the 
int te law that this prince had made, to baniſh 
* all the Jews out of his kingdom. Laſt- 
ly, it decreed, that no king, for the future, ſhould 
aſcend the throne till he had taken an oath never to 
violate this law; and anathematiſed him if he broke 
it. It is probable, this variation of the two coun- 
cils was cauſed by the death of Iſidore of Seville. 
This e and moderate man, whoſe ſentiments 
were known, preſided in the fourth council of To- 
ledo: he died before the ſixth. Hence aroſe the 
inconſtancy of the prelates; who, having loſt their 
truly Chriſtian preſident, ſwerved from moderation 
to violence. 
Several councils were alſo called by Receſuin- 


thus at Toledo, where he offered them a plan of 


what ought to be the ſubje& of their deliberations. 
He propoſed, that they ſhould debate about the 
election of kings, in which the clergy had great 
ſhare given them. The Jews were not forgotten; 
Who, a ter the converſion in former reigns, conti- 
nued to judaize. The king was weary of this dil- 
mulation, and would have it remedied. How- 
ever, it ſeems that this motion of the 
king, and the decrees of the council, 


Their atiſu! 
teuduct. 


E6ꝙr. 7 


_ 


: uſual with able men, when inveſted with authority. 


produced a ſalutary effect: for the principals of the 
nation met, and wrote to the king, in the name of 
thoſe of Toledo, and of all Spain, who were in the 
ſame circumſtances; proteſting to him, that though 
they had hitherto diſfembled, being neither perfect 
Chriſtians, nor perfect Jews, they were reſolved to 
change their conduct, and ſincerely embrace the 
Chriſtian religion. , 

They aſſured this prince, that they would no long- 
er have any commerce with thoſe of their nation 
who were unbaptiſed ; that they would not inter- 
marry with them, nor obſerve the ſabbath or cir- 
cumciſion. They promiſed to ſtone or burn him 
that ſhould . this engagement; and if the 
king would graciouſly grant them their lives, the 
would conſent to be his ſlaves, and that their goods 
ſhould be confiſcated. But their practices ſoon ap- 
peared totally oppoſite to their profeſſions; for they 
not only eſpouſed the cauſe of Judaiſm, but pub- 
licly attacked Chriſtianity, inſomuch that Ervigius 
was obliged to order Julian, then archbi- \,;..,, beck 
ſhop of Toledo, to write againſt them; again em. 
which he accordingly did, with great f 
force and ſucceſs, in a learned treatiſe which he 
publiſhed a little before the cloſe of the ſeventh 
century. | 

Egica complained of a conſpiracy the Jews and 
their diſperſed brethren in Africa had made againſt 
his government. This prince repreſented to the 
council aſſembled at Toledo, that the miſchief was 
ſpread into all the provinces of the kingdom: that it 


had not paſſed the Alps, nor come into France; 


but that it was, nevertheleſs, worthy of conſidera- 


tion; and that it could not be diſſembled or tole- - 


rated; and, therefore, demanded not only the coun- 
cil's advice, but aſſiſtance. Upon deliberation, it 
was reſolved, that all the Jews ſhould be .mugons 
degraded of their privileges, declared of the couactt 
{laves for ever, that their eſtates ſhould ot 7 
be confiſcated, and their children edu-—- 
cated by Chriſtians. 

They were ſtill more favoured under 
Lewis, ſurnamed the Debonnair, whole 
chief phyſician was a Jew, whom ſome 
hiſtorians have repreſented as one of the © 
greateſt magicians in the world.. He was in ſuch 
high credit with that prince, that all the courtiers 
were glad to gain his and his countrymen's friend- 
ſhip with the moſt ſumptuous preſents. The empe- 
ror gave them liberty to build new ſynagogues, and 
granted them very advantageous edits. So power- 
ful a protection bred jealouſy and great diſorders in 
the dioceſe of Lyons. Agobard, who was biſhop 
of it. had forbidden his flock to fell Chriſ- p;auncs by 
tian flaves to the Jews to be carried into the biſhop of 
Spain, and to keep.the ſabbath. It can- Lon 
not be doubted, but this prelate had a power to 
make ſuch laws as theſe for the government of the 
people committed to his care, and then did what is 


Jews flourih 
under Lewis 
the Debon- 
nair. 


He forbad the Chriſtians to buy wine of the Jews, 


and to cat with them during Lent. The Jews com- 


plained 
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Even ſome Chriſtians began to conform to the jeu 
Iſh rites in many inſtances that were a reproach to nat 
their profeſſion. ol! 

But the treatment of the Jews was not 


plained of theſe laws to Lewis, who, being pro- 
voked againſt Agobard, and the citizens of Ly- 
ons, lent three commiſfaries to take information. 

The biſhop was much ſurpriſed to ſee them arrive 


at his houſe. Some inhabitants, who probably were altogether ſo agreeable under Charles — T 
uilty of more capital oppreſſions, betook them- ſurnamed the Bald, when Remiſius, a the 34d. 85 
elves to flight. The biſhop, having more authority, |] prelate of eminence, cauſed ſome of his clergy to : 
waited the conſequences of the inqueſt, which was Jm preach in their ſynagogues, by which means fo great F 
not to his advantage, fince the Jews were reſtored to a number of their children were like to have been ſc 
the poſſeſſion of their privileges, and the market on |} converted, that they were forced to ſend them | 
Saturday was changed to another day of the week, I away to Vienne in Dauphine, Macon, and Arles in * 
that the neceſſity of trading on that da might not Provence, and other places, where they were more 4 
oblige them to violate the ſabbath. The emperor numerous. The biſhop ſent a complaint to court te 

had in his turn the power of making regulations re- |} and begged of that prince to ſend orders to the G 


lating to the police. biſhop of Arles, &c. to follow his method, repre. 
In the mean time, Agobard was much diſguſted; ſenting that the converſion of thoſe children was a he 

he queſtioned whether theſe were the true orders of . att of charity than ſaving them out of the 

the emperor; though he could not doubt it, fince 10n's mouth. In all probability, Charles conſented 


his ſeal was put to them. He accuſed his miniſters I} to this requeſt, for numbers of Jewiſh children were 


i of corruption: he charged the Jews with ſtealing baptiſed, all by their own free choice, and the em. tic 
frequently Chriſtian children, in order to ſell them, peror was ſoon after poiſoned by Sedecias his Jewiſh 1 
and of doing the baſeſt adtions; and related this phyſician, who is ſuppoſed to have been ſuborned ; 
upon the declaration of a fugitive of Corduba, who I to that vile deed by thoſe of his own nation. 0 
ſaid, that they had fold him in his youth. Theſe The Jews in France were likewiſe ac- ,,, * 
accufations were not believed at court, and his re- cuſed of having a great hand in the trou- re a te 


bles that happene 
the incurſion of the Normans into ſeveral 
provinccs, particularly that of Aquitaine, where F 
they were very numerous. They were {till liable by 
to the ignominious ſentence paſſed againſt them by 
Charlemagne, of being buffetted three times a year 


monſtrances had no effett. 
Evrard, the emperor's commiſſary, continued to 
rotect the Jews, and to mortify the archbiſhop of 
yons, who omitted nothing in ſupport of what he 
had done. He wrote a ſecond time to the emperor, 
and ſent him a treatiſe of the Jewiſh ſuperſtitions, 


under this reign, by king the A 
Ir mans, | 


oe ett Yd re Ie nd 1 
yo 1 J a 


| 


4 * Y 
<awnt ed DIV AE LE 3-04 LA 
IS Et op PS * 


ſigned by two biſhops he had joined with him, to 
give greater weight and authority to his book. He 
endeavoured to prove in this picce, that we ought 
to have no commerce with hereticks; and particu- 
larly with the Jews, becauſe there is no ſectary but 
what has ſome article of faith in common with the 


church. : 

Agobard'swn. On failure of theſe efforts, Agobard 
timely zeal made a journc\ o court, to folicit more 
ſuppreſſed, effeQtually age Iſt the Jews, whom he 


looked upon as perſonal enemies. He had audience 
of the emperor, but it was only an audience of 
leave; being permitted to return to his dioceſe 
without giving him any ſatisfadtion. The diſap— 

ointment of this journey redoubled his griet. 

e was afraid of provoking the court, by baptiſing 
of heathens, who were in the ſervice of the Jews, 
and ſometimes took refuge in the churches, to turn 
Chriſtians. Therefore, as he durſt not venture up- 
on this laſt ſtage without the emperor's leave, he 
ſent to beg his permiſſion. What anſwer he had 
we cannot learn, but we have reaſon to conclude, 
from a moſt uncharitable and ſplenetic epiſtle he 
wrote to the great and learned Nebutius, 


iſhop of 


at the church door, which was not, indeed, executed Ar 


on all the Tholouſan Jews, but was in time confined 
to their Syndic, or head magiſtrate, who received 
that puniſhment in the name of the reſt. 

We may add, that though their credit ovnoriou to 
was very high at court, during the life Nucl c. 
of the treacherous Sedecias, yet they ““ 
were liable to many inſults from the populace in 
cities at a diſtance from it. Thus, for inſtance, 
thoſe of Beziers, in Languedoc, were yearly driven 
about with vollies of ſtones from the cve of Palm 
Sunday to the Tueſday in Eaſter week, from which 
indignation they at length redeemed themſelves by 
a tribute they paid to the biſhop of the place. In- 
deed it is no wonder that the Jews, though powerful 
at court, ſhould be obnoxious to the inhabitants of 
particular cities. 

The Jews boaſt that they never had ſuch u lane 

y 1:2 
celebrated doctors as in the tenth century. Jewiſh writs 
A new academy was eredted in the eaſt, bandes in 
The Arabians applied themfelves to ſtu— my, "7 
dy, and the Jews imitated their condutt. 

At this time, David was chole a prince of the capti- 
vity; and the weakneſs of the reigning calif gave 


k 1 

4 

5 Narbonne, that it was not acceptable. him an opportunity of eſtabliſhing his authority on i} 

2 The Jews having met with ſuch protection, eſpe- Ia ſurer footing than it had formerly gained. Atthis b 

4 cially at Lewis's court, againſt one of the moſt Jearn- time the Jews were ſo numerous, that the city of 5 

4 ed biſhops of his age, made them flouriſh in France. Pheruts Schibber alone contained near a million of 

| It was ſaid openly at court, that the poſterity of I} them. S 
Abraham and the patriarchs ought to be reſpetted. ][ Over-and-above thoſe learned doftors, A 4 th 


- who were natives of Spain, Providence 


Moſer, ſur- 0 — 
ward Cad furniſhed the Jews with a famous one, 
eh 5K viz. Moſes, ſurnamed Clad with a Sack. 


This man having left the eaſt, and being taken by 
corlairs, and carried with his fon upon the coaſt of 
Spain, was ranſomed by the Jews of Corduba. This 
was done out of charity, without any knowledge of 
his merit. But putting himſelf in the corner of a 
ſchool, as a layman 4 beggar, who had no other 
than a ſack, wherewith he wrapped himſelf up to 
cover his nakedneſs, he argued ſo profoundly upon 
all the queſtions that were propoſed, that the preſi- 
dent of the ſchool yielded his place to him. He 
was created chief of the nation, with a good ſalary. 
But having great inclination to die in his country, 
he . to return thither; though the calif — 
not ſuffer him, for reaſons of ſtate. The Talmud 
was then very little known in Spain, and when any 
controverly aroſe, the ſynagogues ſent their depu- 
tics to Bagdad, to have them decided. Hakem, 
who was calif in Spain, and did not like his ſubjetts 
paſſing frequently into the eaſt, where the Abbal- 
iides, the enemies of his houſe, reigned, and who 
had deſtroyed it, was highly gratified at Moſes 
teaching the Talmud to the Spaniards. He retained 
him, in order to ſtop the courſe of theſe deputa- 
ons, which gave him, perhaps, ſome ſuſpicion. 
Moles 2 a long time, and Enoch his lon 
lucceeded him. | 
The Talmud By the following circumſtance, it will 
rallated into appear that Haſchem II. _ of Cor- 
Aradic, duba, whom the Jews call Aſchaſez, did 
more than his father; for he ordered the Talmud 
to be tranſlated into Arabic, either from curioſity 
to learn what was in a book ſo cried up by the Jews, 
or elle to make it more common in the nation, in 
order to prevent the pilgrimages to Bagdad and Je- 
rulalem. R. Joieph undertook this great work, and 
very ſuccelsfully accompliſhed it; but he grew ſo 
haughty upon it, that he could no longer hear 
Enoch ſhould be preferred to him to be chief of 
the nation. He broke with him; their diviſion 
made a noiſe: the ſynagogues engaged in it; but 
Enoch had the more numerous party. Joſeph was 
excommunicated : he appealed to the king; but 
Haſchem would not nieddle with this affair, either 
out of policy, or becaule living in dependence up- 
on his Hageb, or grand chamberlain, he was not 
at liberty to protect his favourites. Joſeph being 
deprived of the protection he expetted from 
court, left Spain, and took the road to Bagdad, 
where he thought to find a retreat neat the famous 
Hay; but he gave him to underſtand that he 
could not receive him, becauſe he was excommu- 
mated by the Spaniſh ſynagogues. He remained, 
therefore, at Damaſcus, where he died, without 
being able to procure a revocation of the ſentence 
which had been pronounced againſt him. 

Revolutions Diviſions among the Saracens increaſed 
in the calift= more and more in Spain, during the ele- 
P - venth century. There had been a long 
ume a deſign to dethrone that branch of the Om- 
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' curred a certain death. 


miades which reigned there. Their weakneſs had 
ſo diſguſted the people, that, after they had changed 
their maſter, they ſwore never to admit any man 
more of that family. The uſurpers were not much 
more ſucceſsful, Ge the people were quickly in- 
volved in anew ſearch of a ſovereign. One of the 
Ommiades, who ſurvived the ruin of his houſe, 
offered himſelf to them. They repreſented to him 
that, by attempting to aſcend the throne, he in- 
But ambition overcame 
love of life: “ Kill me to-morrow (ſaid he), pro- 
vided you make me this day a king.” 

The Jews obtained ſome advantages R. Samuel 
from the revolutions in Spain; for R. Sa- lei, chiet of 
muel Levi became ſecretary and miniſ- ** Jes. 
ter of ſtate to the king of Grenada, who afterwards 
made him prince of his nation, and he employed 
his credit at court in protecting it. He even ſcat- 
tered his bounties among foreigners: for the Afri- 


can, Egyptian, and Babylomian dottors, were his 
The Jews had the fatisfattion to fee - 


enſioners. 

is ſon ſucceed him in his poſts; and the only thin 
which moderated their joy was, the haughtineſs o 
this 1 man, whoſe riches had rendered him 
4 ; whereas his father had preſerved his humi- 
ity in his greateſt exaltation. But an unexpetted 
turn of affairs diſturbed the repoſe and tranquillity 
they enjoyed. 

Joleph Hallevy, one of the learned cute is 
men of that age, fet up for a converter Greuades. 
of the muſſulmans. he tranſlation of 
the Talmud into Arabic, which was made ſome 
years before, facilitated this deſign, though it miſ- 
carried. The king of Grenada could not bear this 
inſult offered the eſtabliſhed religion; fo that the 
Jewiſh rabbi was put into priſon, and afterwards to 
death. The perſecution began by the king's order; 
in which fiſteen hundred families in this one king- 
dom greatly ſuffered. This calamity was the more 
ſenſibly felt, becauſe proſperity had made them rich 
and powerful, They were apprehenſive Jeſt the 
neighbouring kings ſhould imitate ſo dreadful an 
example: but the violence was ſoon ſtopped, and 
went no farther than the kingdom of Grenada. 


A more ſevere and deſtruttive oppreſ— King Ferdi- 
ſion would have been — ec. by band medi. 
them, under king Ferdinand, who, at xr a 
the inſtigation of his bigotted wife, was - which is pre- 
going to ſanctify his war againſt the Sa- —_ by the 


racens by the extirpation of the Jews, 
had not the biſhops, and even the pon (Alexan- 
der II.) put a ſtop to his furious zeal, by publickly 
oppoſing and condemning it. But what moſt pro- 
bably extricated them out of all danger from that 
monarch and his ſucceſſor, was the revolution which 
the Moors occaſioned in Africa; in conſequence of 


- which Abou diſtreſſed on every ſide, found 


himſelf obliged to befriend and carels, inſtead of 
oppreſſing them, in order to procure their money 
and aſſiſtance. Accordingly, they were promoted 
by him to conſiderable poſts, and obtained fuch 
other privileges, that Pope Gregory quite diſap. 
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proved of them, though his cenſures could not pre- 
vail upon Alphonſo to retract them. Nor had his 
grandlon, Peter I. more regard to the exhortations 
of Nicolas of Valencia, The cruſade being pub- 
liſhed in Spain, at in other Chriſtian kingdoms, 
Peter reſolved to engage in this war againſt the inh- 
dels. Nicolas repreſented to his king, that it was in 
vain to go in queſt of foreign enemies ſo far, when 
he had fo many at home; and added, that the Jews 
had ſuch an inveterate hatred to the Chriſtians, that 
they never met them without denouncing curſes on 
their heads, with many other articles as abſurd and 
ridiculous, to which the king, who was averſe to 
perſecution, only lent a deaf ear. However, the 
moderation of this prince did not ſave the Jews 
from being maſlacred by the cruſaders in ſeveral 
other parts of Spain. But, notwithſtanding theſe 
perſecutions, this country had abundance of Jewiſh 
dottors in the eleventh century. 
Men of leam, Samuel Cophni, born at Corduba, pub- 
ing in dhe ele- liſhed a commentary upon the Penta- 
venth century teuch, the manuſcript whereof is in the 
Vatican library: thoſe that have read it, eſteem it 
as a fine piece, but confeſs it has a great many alle- 
gories. e had a diſpute with a divine of his na- 
tion, and died in the year 1034. At that time ap- 
eared alſo the five Iſaacs. One of them was called 
ſaac Alpheſi, as coming out of Africa, from the 
kingdom of Fez, into Spain. He paſſed for one of 
the moſt learned men of his time, and became prince 
of the Exile in Spain. His epitaph, written in ſpon- 
daic verſe, which ſhews, that at that time they ob- 
ſerved quantity, after the manner of the Greeks 
and Latins, was a moſt noble one. The ſecond of 
the Iſaacs was the fon of Baruch. He derived his 
genealogy from the ancient Baruch, Jeremy's ſecre- 
tary; and pretended that his family, which came in- 
to Spain in Titus's time, had ſubſiſted there till then. 
He underſtood Latin, Greek, and Arabick. He 
had ſtudied the mathe cs, and was fo eminent 
in this ſcience, that the king of Grenada called him 
the Mathematician, for his paſſionate love of it, and 
ſent for him to court to be inſtrutted by him. He 
was received there with ſuch applauſe, and lived 
with ſuch ſatisfaction with the African Saracens, 
that he became unmindful of his country, and con- 


tinued there to his death, which happened in the 
year 1004. He had a violent quarrel with the firſt 


of the Iſaacs, ſurnamed Alpheſi. They could not 
be reconciled whilſt they lived; but, at the hour of 
death, one of them gave an example of repentance, 
and the other of charity. Iſaac the ſon of Baruch 
died firſt; and finding himſelf ill, ſent his fon to beg 
bis enemy's pardon, and to throw himſelf into his 
arms, as into thoſe of a patron and a faithful 
friend. The fon obeyed; Alpheh received him into 
his houſe, treated him as a child, and continued 
teaching him the myſteries of the law till his death. 

R. Gerfun - The moſt famous rabbin in France at 
and his diici- this time was R. Gerſon, whom ſome af- 
ou firm to have been born in Germany at 
Mentz. However, he was a Frenchman, or at 


——— 


leaſt, publiſhed his book of Conſtitutions there 
It is probable, he had leſs reſpect paid him in hi, 
life-time than aſter his death; for they helitated a 
long time about the reception of his collection of 
laws, which began not to be in vogue till the middle 
of the —. century. He was afterwards called 
the Light of the French Captivity. One of bis 
chief diſciples was Jacob, the {on of Je- 
kar, a great muſician, and who deeply 
ſtudied caſes of conſcience. The {uc- 
ceeding dottors conſtantly quote his deciſions with 
approbation; and they are received as laws that can. 
not be tranſgreſſed without criminality. It is {aid 
he died the ſame year as his maſter. Solomon, who 
had ſtudied under thele two great maſters, made 
lome figure. Chronologers are not agreed, how. 
ever, upon this article; for ſome make him ſtudy 
in the year 1140, in the middle of the twelfth cen. 
tury; and others make him die thirty-five years be. 
fore. He had another famous diſciple, whom the 
lawyers call Albarcellonita, This was 
Judas, a Barcelona dottor, who wrote a 
treatiſe upon the privileges of women. He publiſh. 
ed another upon the times; wherein he hiſtorically 
recounted the difterent ways the Jews had reckoned 
the times. Their firſt epocha was that of their de. 
parture from Egypt. They began another at the 
creation of a king, becauſe the form of the go- 
vernment was then changed. There was a third 
upon Alexander the Great's entering into Jerulalem; 
which was followed to the tenth century of the 
Chriſtian church. For Scherira, who lived at chat 
time, obliged his nation to calculate the years from 
the creation of the world. Some ſermons were 
alſo publiſhed by him. 

Very foon afterwards a moſt violent 
perſecution aroſe in the Eaſt: their prin- 
cipal houles were nearly extirpated, 
their academies ſhut up, and never were 
re-opened. - The Prince of the Captivity 
and his family were deſtroyed by the 
houſe of the Abbaſhdes, which had for- 
merly favoured the Jews; and the perſecution was 
ſo bloody, that the Jews were reduced to a very in- 
conſiderable number; many being diſperſed into 
the delerts of Arabia, and the weſt afforded a ſhel- 
ter for thoſe who were thus driven out of the caſt, 
In Egypt, likewiſe, the Jews underwent a freſh per- 
ſecution, under Hakem the third calif: however, 
they were, in ſome meaſure, compenſated for their 
troubles in this country by the favourable ſituation 
they experienced in Spain, where the diviſions and 
wars which troubled that country afforded the Jevs 
great tranquillity. | 

Towards the latter end of the eleventh 3, in yu. 
century, when we begin to find them gary. 
flouriſhing in Hungary, Ladiſlaus, who 
then reigned, convened a {ynod, in which were 
made ſeveral regulations, importing, that if a Jev 
ſhould marry, or, as the act words, ** /ibi . 
a Chriſtian woman, or buy a Chriſtian ſſave, they 
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hem be confiſcated to the biſhop. His ſon Colo- 
man being come to the throne, forbad them, by a 
new law, to uſe the Chriſtian flaves, but permitted 
hem to buy and cultivate lands, on condition they 
ned no other but Pagan flaves, and ſettled only in 
ſuch places as were under the juriſdiction of a bi- 
ſhop. Thele two laws ſhew the Jews to have been 
numerous and powerful in Hungary. 

© hai le 60 9 the Jewiſh nation was 
Germany aud extremely multiplied; it had even built 
bea. ſynagogues in moſt of the conſiderable 
cities, particularly in Triers, Cologne, and Mentz. 
i had penetrated even to Franconia. This people 
palled from thence into Bohemia; where, in the 
eleventh century, they performed ſuch conſiderable 
ſervices to the Chriſtians, againſt the irruptions of 
the barbarians, that they were allowed the privilege 
of a ſynagogue. They entered into Hungary. It 1s 
laid, they were terrihed by a variety of prodigies, 
which happened at the beginning of the eleventh 
century; and fearing the end of the world was at 
hand, they turned Chriſtians. Theſe prodigies, 
however, had not converted ſuch numbers of them, 
hut that many were diſpoſed to atts of violence and 
outrage. 

A freſh zeal was rekindled againſt the Jews by the 
crulades. They complain, that theſe votaries, pal- 
ing through Cologne, Mentz, Worms, and Spires, 
Many de- committed a maſlacre, from the month 
le el by te Of April till July, in which were ſtabbed 
_ and —— five thouſand perſons; and 
that the number of thoſe who were forced to abjure 
the religion of their fathers cannot be aſcertained. 
They do not exaggerate the matter: on the con- 
trary, hiſtorians amplify the number, with the add1- 
ton of hideous circumſtances. They aflert, that 
fourteen hundred of them were burnt at Mentz; and 
that, from the reſiſtance and diſorder which happen- 
ed on that occaſion, half the city was reduced to aſh- 
es. Thoſe of Worms at firſt retired to the biſhop, 
but he would not receive them, unleſs they turned 
Chriſtians; the people ſuffered them not to delibe- 
rate long: ſome embraced Chriſtianity, which they 
abjured as ſoon as the ſtorm was over; others de- 
ltroyed themſelves. Something like this happened 
at Triers. The women, ſeeing the cruſaders com- 
ing, murdered their own children, ſaying, It were 
better to ſend them thus into Abraham's boſom, than 
to abandon them to the Chriſtians. Others, laden 
with ſtones, threw themſelves into the river, and 
were drowned; ſome fled to the biſhop's caſtle :* 
Egilbert, who reſided in it, preached them a ſer— 
mon, by which they were apparently converted ; but 
the year following, tall of them, except one, re- 
lapſed into Judailn. The biſhop of Spires had 


more humanity; for he not only protetted the fu- 

gitives, but cauſed ſome of their perſecutors to be 

hanged. The miſchief went ſo far, that the Bava- 

nan annaliſts reckon twelve thouſand that died in 

that country; and others affirm, that the number of 

cole who periſhed in Germany was almoſt incre- 
of 


About fifty years afterwards, another L 
cruſade was publiſhed. Rodolphus, who 8 
was commiſſioned to preach it up on the 
banks of the Rhine, did it with great ſucceſs. As 
it was one of the articles of his religion and his doc- 
trine, that the enemies of Chriſtianity were firſt to be 
taken off, and thoſe ſtabbed who were near at hand, 
before they went to ſeek them in foreign lands; 
the people were inflamed by his exhortations: but 
the maſſacre was not ſo great as deſigned, becauſe 
part of them took their flight betimes, and retired 
to Nuremberg, and other cities depending upon the 
emperor, under whole protection they found more 
ſecurity. We muſt do juſtice to St. Bernard, and 
acknowledge that Rodolph's dottrine did not pleaſe 
him. He wrote to the archbiſhop of Mentz, whom 
this hermit had inflamed by his preaching, to prove 
to him, that he ought to look upon the perſecution 
of the Jews as inhuman; and, therefore, he adviſed 
that he might be ſent back to his deſert. Neverthe- 
leſs, the flame was ſpread far and near by his trum- 
peters, not only in Germany, but in moſt other 
parts of Europe, and great numbers of Jews were 
maſlacred, if we may credit their chronologers, 
while others, being driven into deſpair, by the cru- 
elties they were likely to undergo, put an end to 
their own exiſtence. The eleventh century ended 
with theſe perſecutions. 

Egypt is oue of the places where the Jews have 
nd nad: they were numerous in the twelfth 
century, when Benjamin paid them a viſit. He 
computes thirty thouſand of them in one fingle city 
upon the frontiers of Ethiopia, which he calls 
Chouts. He ſaw two thouſand Jews, and two ſyna- 
gogues at Miſralim, at preſent Grand Cairo. There 
was ſome diviſion among thoſe who inhabited it. 
The occaſion was frivolous, for ſome who came 
from Judza, dividing each ſection of the law, finiſh- 
ed the reading of it but once in three years, whillt 
the other ancient inhabitants of Egypt read it all in 
one; as was done in Spain and other places. Here 
reſided the head of all the ſynagogues of the- coun- 
try, who created the dottors, and ſupported the in- 
tereſt of the nation with the calif. Nor did our 
traveller forget the land of Goſhen, where the II- 
raclites dwelt ſo long. He thought he could ob- 
ſerve ſome tracts of their ancient buildings; many 
Jews were retired thither; two hundred were in one 

lace, five hundred in another, and near three thou- 
and in the city of Goſhen; as many at Alexandria, 
and very few at Domiata. The reſt he repreſents as 
diſperſed in all the other provinces and towns of 

Egypt, in great numbers, though vaſtly ſhort of 
what they once were, when the ſingle city of Alex- 
andria was reckoned to contain an hundred thouſand 
of thoſe people. 

St. Bernard, who was a great enemy to 
the Albigenſes, was as remarkable for 
favouring the Jews: he not only ſup- 
preſſed, in a great meaſure, the perſecu- 
tion of them, but granted them many 
privileges, in order, as he ſaid, to pave 
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the way for their converſion. This ſaint biaſſed || to her nation ; for the Jews, taking that advantage, 


Pope Innocent the Second in their favour; for, as 
he was very ſerviceable to this pontiff, during his 
flight into France, he inſpired him with ſentiments 


of moderation and gentleneſs. The argument of 


St. Bernard was ſtrengthened, by pointing out to 
him the neceſſity which he bimſelf was in of tolera- 
tion and aſſiſtance. The pope was ſo intirely their 
friend, that the Jews joined 1n the proceſſion when 
his holineſs made his public entry into Paris; and 
ordered a roll of the law to be carried before them, 
which they afterwards preſented him with. It is 
{aid, that this gave riſe to the ceremony uſed at 
this day, when popes are inſtalled. The Jews wait 
for him in the way to St. John de Lateran, and pre- 
ſent him with a copy of the law; when he returns 
this an{wer: © I reverence the law, which you have 
received of God by the hands of Moſes; but I con- 
demn your expoſition of it, becauſe you till expect 
the Meſhah, which the apoſtolic church believes to 
be Jeſus __ our _— E 8 
8 * n Spain, the beginning of the reign 
_ olf Alphonſo VIII. was not favourable to 
| them. He was yet a child when his fa- 
ther Sanchez the Deſired was killed by the Sara- 
cens: he aſcended the throne young. Moreover, 
as he was well diſpoſed, he was eafily over-reached. 
Joſeph the Jew was his firſt miniſter of ſtate, and 
grew {o potent as to have his coach of ſtate and 
guards to attend him. Gonzales, an officer under 
bim, having committed ſome fault that deſerved dil- 
grace, reſolved to deſtroy his benefattor and his 
maſter. He declared to the king, he had deviſed 
the means of procuring him vaſt ſums; in order to 
which he demanded of this prince eight heads of 
the Jews at his own choice, which were granted 
him. Thus he found an expedient at once to gra- 
tify two paſſions, his avarice, and hatred of the 
nation. He choſe eight con{iderable perſons, whom 
he cauſed to be bebe d, and confiſcated their 
eſtates, part of which he gave to the king, and con- 
verted the reſt to his own uſe. He afterwards ofter- 
ed a much larger ſum for the grant of twenty more. 
But this offer was not accepted, becauſe the king 
choſe rather to reap the profit without the effuſion 
of blood, by obliging the richeſt of the ſynagogue 
to ranſom their lives. 

They did not ſtop here, for it was debated in 
eouncil, whether they ſhould all be expelled the 
kingdom, and their effects ſeized on, in order to 
defray the charges of the war, without burdening 
the people with new impoſitions. The opinions 
were divided in council, which gave the Jews time 
to deliberate among themſelves, and to offer conſi- 
derable ſums of money. They were, however, 
highly rejoiced, when they ſaw Gonzales fall into 
x, with the king, who cauſed him to be arreſt- 
ed, notwithſtanding his great ſervices, ſo that his 
fall eſtabliſhed their tranquillity. But what farther 
ingratiated them with him, was his falling deeply in 


love with a beautiful young Jeweſs, to whom he 


facrificed his honour and intereſt, and, for her ſake, 
1 


| 


grew ſo powerful and inſolent, that the court and 
Cry became quite ſcandalized at it, and, 21 
length, diſſolved the charm by the death of the he. 
loved object. The Jews took advantage of this 
happy — and grew fo potent, that R. Eli. 
kim, who then lived, and wrote at that time a fi. 
tual of the ceremonies obſerved in all the ſynz. 
gogues, and which is called the Cuſtom of the Uni. 
verſe, reckoned twelve thouſand perſons of his re. 
ligion in the city of Toledo. 

In France, their fortune was much di- , 
verſified. They were accuſed at Paris of g. 
murdering St. William; and, for their 
puniſhment, ſentenced to the flames. Indeed, they 
deſerved death, if they were guilty of that crime; 
and if no innocent perſon was involved in the fate 
of the - guilty, they had nothing to complain of but 
themſelves and their own cruelty. 

At Beziers they were very hardly dealt with. On 
Palm Sunday, every year, commenced a certain 

aſtime which amuſed the people, who were there. 
ore careful to renew it. The rabble flocked out at 
night, ſcoured the ſtreets, broke the Jews' windows, 
and ſtoned all thoſe that fell in their way. The bi. 
ſhop having often noticed this inhuman proceeding, 
which was their preparation for the Eaſter ceremo- 
nies, treated with the Jews, and prevailed with them 
to buy off this inſult, by paying him a tribute. The 
treaty is very ſingular; for the biſhop engaged him. 
ſelf and his ſucceſſors to preſerve the Jews from 
inſults, from war, and dilapidation, by day and by 
night, all the time betwixt Palm Sunday and Eaſt. 
er; declaring, that he would ſhut the doors of the 
church againſt all that ſhould break open thoſe of 
the Jews; and on their part, he obliged them to pay 
annually to the biſhop two hundred ſols de mel 
geutl, which might amount, at that time, to four 
ilver marks, to the church of St. Nazarus, to pur- 
chaſe ornaments. This treaty was concluded at Be- 
ziers, and rendered them pretty eaſy, till they were 
expelled under Philip, ſurnamed Auguſtus. 

The Jews in England, who had been 
baniſhed out of it ever ſince the year 
1020, had fince found means to ſettle 
again in that kingdom, and were be- 
come ſo numerous in the reign of Hen- 
ry II. that, having then but one burying ground in 
London, they petitioned that monarch to permit 
them to have ſome new ones; which were accord- 
ingly granted. But they ſuffered much Tpey nter 
under Richard I. becauſe the court and under Rich- 
people were prepoſleſied with a notion, 1. 
that the Jews were all magicians, and might prac- 
tile ſome witchcraft upon the king, if they were 
preſent at his coronation. Severe injunttions were 
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given to all the Jews, not to appear at it. Some, 
who came from far and near, at great expence, to 
leg the ceremony, were reſolved not to loſe theit 
labour or money. They flattered themſelves they 
ſhould not be known, becauſe they were ſtrangers 
in the city; but they were miſtaken. The _ 
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having diſcovered ſome of them at Weſtminſter, 


Perſecured fell —— them with ſtaves. They fraß. 
nt alete! ged them out of the church, halt dead; 
tirenghovt ut the noiſe of this execution being 


the kin299 ſpread in the city, ſet the people in an 


uproar; who broke open the houſes of the Jews, 
and killed thoſe they met with. Happy were they 
that found faithful friends io ſhelter them. The 
tumult ſpread from the capital to the counties, where 
great numbers were {lain, The day after the coro- 
nation, orders were given to ſtop-thele violent pro- 
ccedings; but whether they were ill executed, or 
that it was impoſlible to put ſuch a ſudden check 
to the fury of the people, the perſecution laſted al- 
molt all the year, which was that of the jubilee. 

When Richard cruſaded, a ſtill greater calamity 
befel them. The Jews thought they had purcialed 
this prince's favour, by the great ſums they had 
brought into his treaſury, to ſupport his expences; 
but the people reſolved to make a general maſlacre 
of them. This was performed at Norwich, where 
they began. Many of them ſuffered at Stamford 
and St. Edmund's. The mallacre was more terrible 
at York; where 1500 had ſcized on the city, to de- 
fend themſelves; but, being beſieged. they offered 
to capitulate, and to ranſom their lives with mo- 
ney. The offer being refuſed, one of them cried 
out, that it was better to fall by their own hands, 
than the hands of barbarous aſlaſſins. This animat- 
ing the reſt, they became the executioners of their 
own wives and children, and rctring aſterwards to 
the king's palace, ſet it on fire, and expired them- 
ſelves amidſt ſurrounding flames. 

It will be proper, before we cloſe this 
century, to give ſome account of the 
moſt celebrated rabbies who flouriſhed in 
that period. We begin with the learned rabbi Na- 
than Ben Jechiel, chief of the Jewiſh 
academy at Rome, and author of the 
book called Harxuck, wherein he explains all the 
terms of the Talmud, in lo copious a manner, that 
he has, in ſome mcaſure, exhaulted that ſubject, in- 
ſomuch that thole who have come after him have 
rather plundered than improved him, particularly 
the great Buxtorf, who made frequent ule of his 
remarks, without quoting him. F 

The great Aben-Ezra was the next in 
time, though ſuperior in learning and 
merit; he was ſurnamed, by way of excellence, the 
Wiſe, as he really was one of the moſt learned men 
of his age and nation. He had been a great trave]- 
ler, and a diligent ſearcher alter learning, was a 
zood altronomer, philoſopher, phyſician, poet. and 
critic, in which laſt ſcience he hath excelled all that 
went before him, and is chiefly admired by the 
Chriſtians for his judicious explications of the ſa— 
cred books. 


Three learn. 
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Aben-Ezra. 


Three famous rabbies, of the name of 
Levi, flouriſhed in this century. One 


born at Cologne, who, after many inſe— 
rences with the Chriſtians, was baptiſed and taught 
Latin under the name of Herman. 2. Judah Levi, 


No. 34. 
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a good poet, and author of the dialogue, intituled 
Chozar. 3. Abraham Levi, a learned rabbi, ſaid 
to be related to Aben-Ezra, and who was a moſt 
zealous antagoniſt againſt the Caraites, though far 
inferior to them in point of reaſoning and judg- 
ment, ſo that, not being able to cope with them, he 
had recourſe to king Alphonſo VII. to whom he 
had rendered ſignal ſervices, and obtained an order 
from him to have all his adverſaries ſilenced. 
During the 13th and 14th centuries, The ſewith 
they were ſtrangely diminiſhed in the nation in the 
ealt; and they were ſorely perſecuted n unte- 


* . bei le- 
wy the calif at Bagdad. Naſſer Ledin- cuied * 
Il 


ah, one of the Abbaſhdes, was then calif at B. g- 
calif at Bagdad: his reign laſted forty- , “ 
{even years, all which time he perſecuted the Jews; 
he was induced by two reafons. One was, That he 
was very zealous for his religion; for he cauſed a 
great number of moſques and places, dedicated to 
the Mahometan ſervice, to be built in his domini- 
ons. The other was an excefiive avarice. It is laid 
of him, that, ſeeing a ciſtern, which he wiſhed to 
be filled with gold and falver, but which Rtill'want- 
ed two fathoms of it, he cried out, “Shall I not 
live long enough to fill it?” On the contrary, his 
grandſon Moſtanger, finding. it full, exclaimed, 
* How happy ſhould I be could I hve long enough 
to empty it!“ Both of them Hved to ſee their de- 
fires accompliſhed. Naſſer. who deſigned to fill it, 
made ule of the law of Eſcheat, before unknown, 
and appropriated the ſucceſſion of all foreign mer- 
chants, who dicd in his dominions. The riches 
of the Jews drew upon them great extortions from 
a very covetous prince, and, at laſt, an open per- 
ſecution; for Naflar, commanding them t » depart 
all his provinces, or turn Muſſulmans, ert of them 
went into exile, and the reſt chole to ſtay upon the 
terms offered them. 5 

By the wars which the Saracens and Mow Noch- 
Chriſtians waged there, as well as in Sy=. ; manides his. 


ria, Judæa was much S Moſt 1 e 

of the cities frequently, changed maſtewrs e 
thelels, there were i dottors and ſynazag . 

it. For here it was that the famous Moe? 
manides retired, and built a ſynagogue, He wee © 
born at Gironne, applied himſelf to phyſic, but 


afterwards made great progreſs in the ſtudy of the 
law, which has given him the name of the Fa- 


ther of Wiſdom, the Luminary and the Flower of 


the Crown. A ſermon he preached before the 
king of Caſtile, obtained him the charatter of the 
Father of Eloquence. Ramban (which is the 
name he commonly goes by) at firſt deſpiſed the. 
cabbaliſtical law; but when he had once reliſhed it, 
he attained to the greateſt perfection in it. We 
cannot conjecture why Ramban, who enjoyed ſo 
great a reputation in his own country, left it ta 
go to Jeruſalem; but it is certain he retired thither, 
built a ſynagogue, and died there. Authors dg 
not agree about the preciſe time of his death. He 
compoled a prayer upon the Ruin of the Houſe 
or TOI ; Letters to induce men to piety 3 a 
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particularly to recommend the holy ſtate of Mar- 
Triage. He entered deeply into the rei —_ dif 
putes of that time, concerning Maimonides's ſenti- 
ments; and made an woley for R. Alphes, which 
he intituled the Book of Wars. It would be uſe- 
lels to affix. a catalogue of his works, which may 
be ſeen elſewhere. Baruch Germerſheim alſo quit- 
ted his country, to effect the reformation of the 
Spaniſh ſynagogues. From thence he went to 
Candia; and, at length, ſought a retreat in Judza, 
where he died. 

The barbarous nations of Mamelukes and Tartars 
having depopulated all the places they paſs'd through, 
the ſettlements which the ten tribes had in this coun- 
try were deſtroyed, and the nation again diſperſed. 
However, they devoted themſelves to theſe new mal- 
ters of Aſia, and ſometimes found favour at their 
Akmed Khan, ſurnamed Nicoudar Oglan, 
aftcr he had uſurped his nephew's monarchy, turned 
muſſulman, and thereby drew upon him his ſubjetts' 
hatred, who had great inclination for Chriſtianity, 
and averſion for the Mahometans. Ar- 


The Jews 
imeren with goun Khan, who impatiently bore his 
—4 uncle's uſurpation, iſſued out of Chora- 


ſan, whither he had retired, and where he 
was defeated and taken priſoner. This diſgrace raiſed 
bim to the throne; for Lemir Buga, who was ordered 
to kill him, joined with him, and ſurpriſing his un- 
cle's general, and the ſultan, who was Sena 
him at Bagdad, he cauſed him to be taken off, = 
aſcended hus father's throne. 

Argoun at firſt gave the government to Buga, who 
had done him ſo important a ſervice; but this mini- 
ſter, elated with his grandeur, and unable to bear his 
exaltation, rebelled, was ſlain ſoon after, and a Jew- 
iſh phyſician, ingenious and agreeable in converſa- 
tion, named Saadeddoulat, became firſt miniſter of 
the ſultan. They do him this juſtice, that he depriv- 
ed the Chriſtians of no g they poſlefled in Ar- 
goun's empire. But he employed all his addreſs to 
raiſe his nation, and to 13 it new eſtabliſhments; 
thus the Jews of the Eaſt began to revive, and to 
enjoy the advantages they had been ſo long deprived 
of. The muſſulmans with indignation beheld the pro- 


grels of the diſperſed tribes, and the rather, becauſe 
e 


were kept out of all employments, and ſhut out 
of their prince's S, ; but _ were quickly ſolaced 
by Argoun's ſickneis, while the Jews prayed in all 


the provinces for the ſultan's health. Saadeddoulat, 


who forefaw the conſequences of this ſick- 


— neſs to himſelf and brethren, ſent expreſs 
en the deaths Orders every where to redreſs the grievan- 
of the prince ces which were complained of during his 


and bus mu miniſtry, and to appeaſe the people by a 


ſpeedy ſatisfaction; but all to no purpoſe. 


Argoun died, and even before his death the mini- 


ſter of ſtate was accuſed of having poiſoned his maſ- 
ter. This accuſation, invented by the Arabian hiſ- 
torians, feems improbable. Nevertheleſs Saaded- 
doulat was taken off; and after the prince's death, 
which the Muffulmans conſidered as a very fortunate 
event, they fell upon the Jews, and made great 


laughter of them, to revenge the real or pretended 
injuſtice they had done them. 

In the Weſt, and particularly in Spain, 
their number and authority ſometimes 
excited the jealouſy of eccleſiaſtics, who 
e them. This happened at the 

eginning of the thirteenth century at 
Toledo. The biſhop of that great city, 
piqued to ſee his dioceſe fle with multitudes of 
opulent Jews, and defiring to enrich himſelf with 
their ſpoils, exaſperated the people againſt them, 
This biſhop, who was of a warm and reſtleſs temper, 
interfered in all affairs of peace and war, and nothing 
conliderable was tranſatted in Spain, but what he had 
a hand in. 
Toledo, notwithſtanding his birth; for he was an oh: 
ſcure native of Caſtile. His dioceſe became ſenſible 
that he was fitter to be a miniſter of ſtate. or the 
general of an army, than a biſhop. But the Jews ſuf. 
tered more from him than any others; for, puttin 
himſelf at the head of a rabble which he had raiſes 
he tumultuouſly entered their ſynagogue, diſperſed 
the aſlembly. and thence proceeded to plunder their 
houſes. He endeavoured to juſtify his rapacity by 
accuſing the Jews of having betrayed the city when 
the Moors beſieged it: but it is not probable the 
beſieged would quit the city to go in proceſſion a 
league from 1t, or that they would have given up the 
cultody of it. Beſides, the capitulation of the inhe. 
bitants is their apology ; for they were permitted to 
quit the country, and carry off their effetts. They 
were allowed ſeven churches, upon condition of pay- 
ing the impoſts that had been paid to the Goths; and 
the Jews who were included in the treaty had libeny 
of conlcience granted them. 

Another diſaſter ſoon ſucceeded this; 
for the cruſaders, who were preparing for 
their expedition to the Holy Land, having 
their rendezvous near this great city, completed 
what that prelate had begun, from a notion that the 
deſtruttion of theſe enemies to Chriſtianity would 
undoubtedly obtain a bleſſing on their enterprize; 
ſo that theſe votaries — * no bounds to their 
cruelty. Abravanel looked upon this perſecution as 
one of the four ſevereſt that his nation ſuffered ; for, 
according to his account, a greater number of Jews 
went out of Spain, than Moſes brought out of Egypt. 
The nobility of Spain withſtood the torrent of theſe 
crueltics, and repreſſed them by their authority and 
reliſtance. But King Ferdinand, who endeavoured 
to win the love of his people by perſecuting the Albi. 
genſes, and other reputed heretics, and who himſelf 
ſet fire to the pile on which they were burned, to 
ſhew the ardour of his zeal, could not be favourable 
to the Jews, the moſt odious of all others. 

According to their principles, the Jews certainly 
ought to blame themſelves for their calamities, an 
to conſider themſelves as the principal caules of 
them, for, by their own confeſhon, they were fallen 
into two crying fins. There was ſome variation in 
their Tephilim. Their ſuperſtitious partiality for 
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their phylatlerics of the head and hand, was notore 
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His merit had raiſed him to the lee of 
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ous in very early times, but it increaſed in the follow- 
ingages. Even the points and ornaments of their let- 
ters were a ſubject of ſcruple and controverly be- 
twixt the German and Portugueſe ſynagogues, and 
the Spaniards differing upon tuis matter, raiſed com- 
motions in the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
ſor R. Baruch made a journey from Germany. to 
Spain, to reproach them with the novelties which 
they introduced into their ſynagogues. Beſides this, 
in Spain they were guilty of a more pal- 


Marriages bas 

with foreign — mildemeanour, for they no longer 
1 crupled to marry ſtrange women: as mar- 
emued. 


riages with Chriſtians had been — 
forbidden, it is probable they contratted oftener wit 

the Saracens' daughters. Moſes de Cozzi reprobated 
theſe marriages. He was-of an Italian family, and 


therefore retained the name of the town of Cozzi in 


the Milaneſe, whence he came; but he was born in 
Spain, and deemed the moſt learned rabbi in his 
time. He was averſe to theſe heterogeneous mar- 
rages. He preached often upon this ſubjett, and at 
laſt had the good fortune to be heard; for many ſent 
away the ſtrange wives they had married. There 
were near 12000 Jews in the city of Toledo. 

At this time, Raymond de Pennaſorte, 


3 0 b 
Te pre ® prior of the Dominicans, had already 
cans attempts condemned the violence that had been 
their coavec too often employed to deſtroy rather than 
ſion by gen- 


to convert the Jews, and recommended 
299. gentle inſtruttion. As he had great cre- 
dit with James I. king of Arragon, whole conſeſſor he 
was, and often miniſter to the pope, he perſuaded 


le means. 


this prince that he ought to repreſs the inſolence of 


the people, to oblige many to the ſtudy of Arabic 
and Hebrew, to qualify them to diſpute with Jews 
and Saracens, and to lead them to Chriſtianity b 

convincing them of their errors. 
of the ſucceſs he had with the Saracens, and affirm, 
that he converted above ten thouſand of them; and 
that the Moors of Africa had a ſincere defire to do 
the ſame thing; but they do not ſo confidently ſpeak 
of the converſion of the Jews. It is only obſerved, 
that they entertained great reſpe& for his perſon, as 
an acknowledgment of his gentle and equitable way 
ol dealing with them. King James of Arragon, at 
his requelt, publiſhed divers editts ; and my they 
were not ſo rigid as others had been, yet they in- 
fringed upon the liberty they had anciently enjoyed. 
This Dominican's exertions produced 


Raymond 

Mie, a the Pugio Fidei, or Poniard of Faith. This 
— % book is ſometimes aſcribed to him, as if he 
prediction, was the author; but he was only the pro- 
ct, * The mioter of it, nor did it appear till three 
Fc,» years after his death, compoſed by Ray- 


mond Martin, a man of the ſame order. 
It has been ſuppoſed, that he was born a Jew, and 
that he turned monk after his converſion ; but Nach- 
manides does not upbraid him with being an apoſtate 
from Judaiſm, though this violent and paſſionate 
rabbi ſpared not the groſſeſt abuſes. He had been 
lelefted to ſtudy the languages, to be employed in 
ihe-converſion of the Jews, bore ſome part at the 


They boaſt much. 
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conference held at Barcelona, in the palace of King 
James, and in his preſence againſt Moſes Nachma- 
nides, the famous caſuiſt before-mentioned. We are 
told, that Raymond ſo confounded his adverſary, 
that he was obliged to quit Spain, and retire to 
Jeruſalem, to avoid the ſhame and reproach that he 
would have incurred. About the ſame Aaiphonto 
time, Alphonſo X. king of Caſtile, em- encourages 
loyed another Rabbi, Iſaac the ſon of . Js. 
bid, who made the aſtronomical tables, which have 
ſince been called the Alphonſine, and held in great 
eſteem by all the learned, who have apphed them- 
ſelves to the ſtudy. Moſes, the ſon of Tibbon, who 
then lived in the kingdom of Grenada, tranſlated all 
Euclid's elements, whoſe manuſcript is ſtil] at Rome. 
It is ſaid, he taught at Montpeher when he com- 
poſed this work. 

In other caſes Alphonſo likewiſe made eu 
uſe of them; and his proving ſo generous rn 
a patron, excited the jealouſy of the zea- at ue 
lots, and put them upon deviſing new !“ 

. and accuſations againſt them, and it was proba- 

ly about this time that three villains of the city of 
Oriena in Andaluſia threw a dead body into the 
— of g Jews ang 5 — _ of —_— TW 
calumny bein read through the city, the e 
maſſacred 1 Jews thac fell into their LE. 
Some of them eſcaped into their friends' houſes, but 
it being the feaſt of unleavencd bread, and there be- 
ing none of it to be met with, they were voy near 
dying with hunger, as chuſing rather to faſt than 
break the law. The inhabitants of Palma imitated the 
Orſonians in ſlaughtering the Jews, who ſolicited 
their brethren to ſend a deputation to the court, to 
put a ſtop to a maſſacre that was like to become uni- 
verſal. The perſecutors followed the three Jews that 
were deputed very cloſely, and arrived even before 
them, becauſe theſe envoys had been obliged to 
leave the road and abſcond in a foreſt, for tear of 
falling into their perſecutors' hands. 

Joſeph, the head of the embally, pleaded with ſo 
much eloquence, that he was admired by all the 
court. The king acquitted the nation of the pretend- 
ed murder; but nevertheleſs rebuked them tor their 
exceſſive uſuries, the ſumptuouſneſs of their dreſs, 
and the pomp wherewith theſe fugitives walked the 
{treets, ſo as to provoke the jealouſy of his ſubjetts. 
He aſked them, why they taught to ſing, ſince they 
ought to be in mourning? Why they inſtrutted their 
children to fence, ſince they never went to war ? 
The Jews excuſed themſelves by ſaying, that their 
nation had a mixture of bad and good men, hke the 
Chriſtians, and that the king had only condemned the 
magnificence of habits in the Jews, without men- 
tioning their women, which occaftoned them to 
think the edict did not relate to them. 

Alphonſo's countenance and protection u 
produced many learned men, beſides mea in the 
theſe already mentioned, and 9 time of Al- 
reſt, the famous Meir Mithridos, as he is ICT 
called by Gantz, though he was the ſon of Theodo- 
ras, prince of the Levites at Burg He ought not. 

to 
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to be confounded, as is commonly done, with ano- 


ther Meir of Narbonne, his cotemporary, and who 
had, like him, a great many diſciples. This rabbi, 
a native of Toledo, was a great caſuiſt. He gave his 
principal piece the title“ Before and Behind. or Be- 
iore the Faces,” to ſhew that he penetrated to the 
bottom of the moſt ſubtle arguments, and had ſtudied 
all tides of a queſtion. He vrote allo a volume of 
letters againſt Nachmanides, and trained up diſci— 
ples, that maintained their nation's and their maſter's 
honour. | 
Book of dv. James I. king of Arragon reſpetted 
don compoſed their learned rabbies ſo highly as to re- 
* ab- ceive moral lettures from them. He de— 
my fired of them the books of devotion and 
piety they had compoſed. R. Jona, who lived at 
that time, wrote to another Jona of Gironne for ad- 
vice, how he ought to att with the king of Arragon's 
injunctions, who had commanded him to write a 
book, to inſtruct man in the dutics of religion and 
picty. It is believed likewiſc, that it4s to this Jona 
we ought to aſcribe the honour of a famous book con- 
cerning fear, which is attributed to the other Jona, 
and has bcen tranſlated into ſeveral languages. The 
rabbics. upon the whole, muſt have been in great fa- 
vour with this prince, ſince he had recourſe to them 
to be inſtrucied in the rules of true piety and de- 
VOUONn. 


Maſſ«re of In Languedoc, the groſſeſt outrages 
22 n were committed on the Jews. Nome 
Mere could reſiſt the torrent which overflowe 


on all ſides, and made horrible havock wherever it 
came. 'They particularly attacked the Jews, to en- 
rich themſelves with their ſpoils; vet the Chriſtians 
were not ſecure, becaulathe ſmaſleſt pretence was 
a ſufficient motive for pillaging their houſes. Appli- 
cation was made to the pope who relided at Avignon, 
But the people deſpiſed his excommunications and 
anathemas. The count Toulouſe executed the 
laws and juſlice upon them. He ſeized ſome of them, 
and made them priſoners; but the people opened 
the priſons, and the Monks broke their chains. The 
count was willing to fave ſome Jews, but the man to 
whom he had intruſted their cuſtody, delivered them 


to their enemies, and he had the mortification to lee 


them come into his city to force the remainder of the 
nation to turn Chriſtians. 
avoid death. 

The maſſacre continued at Bourdeaux, Agen, 
Caſtel-Saraſin, and other cities. Thole who were 
retired to Narbonne, imagining the ſtorm was over, 
came out of their retreat; but they found in the way 
a troop of ruffians, who, ſupported by the peaſants, 
put them to the {word. The king of France, tired 
with ſo many crucltics, ordered them to be proſecu— 
ted without quarter. The nobility armed by the 
king's order, and obliged them to retire into Navarre 
and Arragon. They carried the ſame di{polition thi- 
ther, and cauſed the ſame diſorders. The king of 
Arragon armed againſt them, put the prince Alphonſo 


at the head of his army, who cauſed the leader of the 


rulkaus to be killed by his maſter of the horle, and 


1 


ON . 


They ſubmitted to it to 
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diſperſed the reſt. Part of them periſhed by the 
word, and the reſt by peſtilence, which then raged 

A freſh ſpring of miſery to the Jews aroſe from the 
plague, which they were ſuppoſed to be the cauſe of 
Being accuſed of conſpiring with the peaſants of Me. 
ſura, to poiſon the waters of the river, and of furniſh. 
ing them with the ingredients, they were caſt into 
priſons, and informations were lodged againlt them. 
Their innocence was proved; but the 
king, who was unwilling to acknowledge 
the injuſtice he had committed, in retain- 
ing ſuch vaſt numbers of priſoners ſo long, 
upon a falſe pretence, declared that he 
had ſhut them up only to convert them; and upon 
their refuſal to embrace chriſtianity, fifteen thouſand 
of them were ſentenced to the lire and burnt. 

Though Alphonſo XI. their friend and protector, 
was wholly guided by one Joſeph of Aſtigi, then 
intendant of his finances, nevertheleſs his mutinou; 
ſubjects prevailed upon him to iſſue out an edit 
againſt them on account of an indignity pretended to 
have been offered by a Jewiſh boy to the apparatus 
of a ſacred ordinance, as it was carried through the 
ſtreets. A council was called that very +, fees 
night to deliberate whether they ſhould be expoted to 
maſlacred or bamſhed, when the advice ved. 
for banihment prevailed. Happily for ““ 
them the prince-royal obtained a reviſion of the pro 
cels, by which it was found that it was a young Chnl. 
tian, whole curioſity had brought him to the window 
to ſee the proceſſion, and had by chance overlet a 
veſſel of water upon the chalice. The king upon this 
revoked his edict to the mortification of the zealots, 
who gave out that the Chriſtian had been ſuborned to 
make a depoſition in favour of their enemies. This 
however did not hinder the populace from falling 
upon the Jews in another city, where they maſlacred 
them upon the ſame pretence, and might have gonea 
much greater length, had not the king cauſed to be 
hanged ten of the mutinous ringleaders. 

This danger had no ſooner ſubſided, than they fell 
into another much more dreadful. There was 2 
mutiny againſt them at Toledo. R. Aſcher having 
fled ſome time before from his native place Northem- 
bourg, retired to Toledo with his eight ſons. One 
of his children ſeeing the aflalhin breaking M 
open his houle in order to murder him, een 
fell into ſuch an excels of rage, as to kill e. 
all his relations that were ſhut up with him. He 
{tabbed his own wife, and that of his brother Jacob, a 
man remarkable not only for his diſintereltednels, 
while he lived, as teaching always gratis though be 
was poor. but for leaving behind a famous book 
intituled Turim, which is a body of civil and eccic- 
fiaſtical law. This Jew having killed all his rcla- 
tions, diſpatched himſelf for fear of falling into the 
hands of the Nazarenes. Some place this perlecu— 
tion in the year'1340, but others date it nine years 
later, and with reaſon, not only becauſe in the vcat 
1340 R. Jacob compoſed the book before mention. 
ed, but Alphonſo XI. who had countenanced the na- 
tion. from the beginning of his-reign, was * 

1349. 
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1340. At his death he tolerated a ſedition which he 
could not ſupprels. 

Peter the Cruel his ſon, who came to the throne in 
the year 1350, ſaw ſeveral fattions formed in his 
kingdom, either by the infolence of the people, or 
the great, who uſurped part of the authority, and 
cauſed moſt violent commotions. Henry de Triſte- 
mare, his natural brother, ſupported by Bertrand de 
Gueſclin, took Toledo, killed him, and came before 
Burgos, which {till reſiſted. The Jews fortified 
themſelves in their quarter, and refuſed to ſurren- 
der to the conqueror. Peter they alledged was their 
lawful king, and that they would rather loſe their 
lives, than receive another maſter, who was not the 
heir of his houſe. Henry could not forbear eſteeming 
their fidelity for a deceaſed king, and therefore, 
when they engaged on his fide, he granted them ho- 
nourable conditions. 

At the end of this century, the Jews were not 
treated more — than they had been at the be- 
ginning. They complained that the Monks, who 
were willing to make themſelves favourites at court 
or with the people, from a principle of zeal, affette 
to appear their irreconcileable enemies. One of 
them obtained an order by the queen's means, to 
baniſh them all from Spain. But this princeſs being 
adviſed not to cut down, or pluck up, a vine that 
hore good fruit, was appeaſed by a ſum of fifty thou- 
land gold crowns : they ſuffered much more under 
the reign of Henry III. king of Caſtile, who was but 
fourteen years old when he came to the throne. 
Martin, archdeacon of Aſtigy, preaching in the 
ſtreets of Seville and Corduba, fo inflamed the 
minds of the people againſt the Jews, as to 
beutel by caule them to maſſacre them. The flame 
lenylll. flew to Toledo, Valencia, and Barcelona, 
where ſome were plundered, others killed, whilit 
the more politic changed their religion, to eſcape the 
fury of the rabble. The ſynagogues of Seville and 
Corduba, which were ſo numerous, were diſperſed 
by the multitude of deſerters. Henry purſued them. 
Thoſe that retired to Andaluſia, and other places, 
were murdercd by the inhabitants. His ſon John was 
as inhuman as himſelf. Thoſe who concealed them- 
ſelves in the father's reign, periſhed miſerably in the 
ſon's, becauſe they were denied all the neceſſaries of 
life, and were calily diſtinguiſhed by a red badge, 
which they were forced to wear. : 

O:yrefſed in In Arragon, the ſtates having aſſembled 
Arragon. to prevent the conſequences of a war, 
that ſeemed inevitable, reſolved to raile 
new taxes upon the Moors and Jews, to ſupply the 
extgencies of ſtate, whilſt the nobility took up arms; 
and theſe impolts ſubjected them to continual vexa- 
tions and proſecutions, which reduced them to the 
loweſt degree of miſery. 

Out of the various ſovercigns that go- 


ſeus per- 


The h , . 

Fad. va. vern the nations of the earth, hardly any 
not favour. can be found, in general, lo favourable 10 
. ro the Jews, as the Ruman pontiffs. Whilſt 
the Jeſus thele perſecuted the Chriſtians, who were 


$ not ſubject to their laws, with great ri- 
No 20. 


= and inhumanity, the Jews were cho- cruetty ini- 
en as intendants of their finances, and mical to 
had full * of conſcience granted 
them. This urbanity chiefly aroſe from the incapa- 
bility of the Jewiſh nation to render any eſſential 
diſſervice to the holy ſee; whilſt the Proteſtants were 
ſo numerous and powerful, as to threaten its very 
exiſtence : but indeed one branch of the ſupreme au- 
thority exerciſed by his holineſs, and delegated to the 
Jeſuits in that diabolical juriſdiction called the In- 
uiſition, was particularly inimical to the Jews, and 
they were on many occaſions diſtinguiſhed by almoſt. 
unexampled cruelties. 
In the province of Brittany the Jews 
were very numerous; and, being for the expeiied 
molt part uſurers, impoveriſhed the peo- from Brie- 
ple. The merchants and nobility com- . 
plained of it. John Rufus was then duke of Brit- 
tany, his father Mauclerc having laid down the go- 
vernment. This prince aſſembled the ſtates, y 
which it was enatted, at the requeſt of the biſhops, 
abbots, barons, and vaſlals of Brittany, that all the 
Jews ſhould be baniſhed out of this province for 
ever. The debtors of the Jews were diſcharged 
from the debts they had contratted with them; and 
thoſe that had received pledges from them were 
allowed to keep them. All that killed a Jew were 
declared innocent, and the judges were forbidden to 
take an information againſt them, or to bring them to 
trial. It was reſolved to addreſs the king of France 
to cauſe this ſtatute to be executed in his dominions, 
that is, to expel the Jews, to ſtrip them of their for- 
tunes, and give licence to kill them. The duke of 
Brittany engaged for himſelf and his poſterity, for the 
preſent and future, © to maintain the ſaid ordinance; 
and in caſe of its violation, the bilhops had not only 
ower to excommunicate him, but to confiſcate his 
ands in their dioceſes, without any reſpect to the pri- 
vileges he had obtained, or might obtain in time to 
come. Laſtly, He declared, that not one of his vaſ- 
ſals in Brittany ſhould be admitted to do homage, till 
he had taken oath before two biſhops, or two barons, 
to obſerve this law, and not to ſuffer any Jew upan his 
territories. Add to this, the great council of Lyons, 
in which the emperor was excommunicated, made 
two new decrees. By one, princes who had Jewiſh 
ſubjects were commanded to oblige them to return to 
the cruſaders all the money they had extorted from 
them, upon pain of excommunication to ſome, and 
others were deprived of the privileges of civil ſociety. 
By the ſecond, the Jews were prohibited from de- 
manding their debts of the — till their return 
or till they had received an authentic certificate of 
their death. The council of Vienna allo, Ct + 
called in the ſame century, was obliged Viana. 
to maintain the Chriſtians againſt the op- 3 
preſſions they ſuffered by the uſury of the Jews. But 
the Jews ſtill found means to maintain their-influ- 
ence, notwithſtanding all theſe decrees and precau- 
tions, inſomuch that in ſome provinces of France 
N in Languedoc, they had the privilege o 
_ les to the magiſtracy, and, in molt places 
of 


into another. 


themſelves with the ſpo 
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of the kingdom, to have Chriſtian ſlaves; a cir- 


cumſtance which was attended with very great in- 


conveniences, and often with enormous abuſes. 


IEA The Jews underwent a ſecond perſecu- 
afreſh in tion in the year 1320; and this misfor- 
Languedoc. tune was no ſooner over, than they fell 


Hiſtorians write, that the Saracen 
king of Grenada, mortihed to find himſelf fo oft- 
en overcome by the Chriſtians, ſought an expedi- 
ent to be rid of them otherwiſe than by arms. He 
called the Jews of his kingdom, and aſked them, 
whether there was no way to poiſon all the Chril- 
tians? They undertook this. commiſſion; but, 
thinking they could not execute it themſelves, as 
they were too much ſuſpetted, they corrupted ſome 
lepers, and communicated their deſign to them, 
which was to poiſon the wells and fountains. Theſe 
lepers being bribed, and farther hoping to inrich 
ils of the dead, aſſembled 


in four general councils, and formed their project 


all together. The waters were found poiſoned in 


France and . 

A leading man of Pernay ſent to the king the 
deputation of a leper, whom he had ſeen in his 
territories, and who confeſſed. he had been cor- 
rupted by a rich Jew, that gave him a receipt, 
which being dried, put in a bag, and thrown into 
a well, immediately rendered all the water bane- 
ful. The lepers were tried ſome were ſhut up in 
priſons, and others in their peſt-houſes, and pro- 
nibited to go out. The people of Languedoc, 
without waiting for the neceſſary formalities of 
law, maſſacred them in ſuch a barbarous manner 
as cannot be read without horror, while the pre- 
tended criminals marched to the flames and other 


_ cruel executions, with ſuch Joys as if they had 
a 


been going to the celebration of a feſtival. 

At Paris they had ſhewn more equity, for none 
but thoſe who appeared lilty were put to death. 
Some were baniſhed, and others kept priſoners 
till they had diſcovered their treaſures, which king 
Philip the Long ſeized, and thereby raiſed a con- 
ſiderable ſum. Some hiſtorians, however, affirm, 
that they were all expelled out of the kingdom. 
Recall. At length, however, the exigencies of 
the ftate obliged Charles, dauphin of 
Vienne, and duke of Normandy, to recall them 
during the diſorders cauſed by the impriſonment 
of his father in England, by the oppreſſion of the 
great men, and the mutinies of the people, -who 
were weary of their tedious tyranny. When he 
came to be king, he conhirmed what he had done 
as dauphin, obliging only the Jews of his kingdom 
to wear a badge of diſtinction. 

The Jess fe. The lalt and the moſt formidable cala- 
verely treated mity which the Jews endured in France 
in the reign of vas under the government of Charles VI. 
2 This prince being diſordered in his intel- 

letts, or, as the ſuperſtitious alledge, 
bewitched, the Jews were accuſed of committing ſe- 
veral murders, and other outrages, for which ſome 
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of them were hanged, others ſcourged, and ſey 
other ſeverities uſed, which obliged —— of = 
openly to profeſs the Chriſtian faith. At length, the 
famous edict appeared, which baniſhed their whole 
nation from the French dominions. 

In England, even ſo early as the reign of kin 
Stephen, anno 1145, the Jews were accuſed of ery. 
citying a young Chriltian, in contempt of that re. 
ligion, and were accordingly puniſhed for it: the 
were again proſecuted for the ſame atrocious att in 
Glouceſter, in the reign of Henry II. anno 118. 
but ſome have ſuppoſed, and not without probahj. 
lity, that theſe accuſations were feigned in order tg 
oppreſs and fleece the individuals of that nation, 
King John reigned with ſeverity; he 
loaded the Jews with heavy taxes, and 
when they began to refuſe him money, 
made them priſoners, and extorted, by violent pu- 
niſhments, what he could not obtain by his edias, 
Not ſatisfied with theſe extortions, he confiſcated 
the eſtates of all the Jews of his kingdom, and ha. 
niſhed them by a proclamation iſſued — purpoſe. 

A plan was formed by Henry III. to 
convert the Jews of his — which 
he * he could not more effcttually 
accompliſh than by founding a ſeminary for the 
maintenance of converts. He committed the con- 
duct of it to an ingenious man, who carried on the 
deſign with great aſſiduity. All that were willing to 
be converted had here a ſafe retreat, where they 
lived in peace, without being ſubjett to ſervile la 
bour or uſury. There were many induced by idle- 
neſs, and the temptation of being maintained with. 
out pain and labour, to come into it, ſo that the num. 
ber of the converts multiplied, and the houſe con- 
tinued many years. | 

Some time afterwards, the Jews of be Jes, f 
Norwich were accuſed of taking away a Norwich pu- 
Chriſtian child, of having kept it for a iſhed. 
year, and, after they had circumciſed him, deſign- 
ing to crucify him at the feaſt of the paſſover. But 
the deſign W diſcovered, the crime paſſed not 
unpuniſhed. The ſame accuſation was ,,,.,. 
brought againſt thoſe of London, four ; 
years after, with ſome remarkable circumſtances. 
The child having been fold to them by his parents, 
and crucihed, and the facts diſcovered 4 ſome mar- 
vellous circumſtances, not worth mentioning, he 
was canonized for a martyr, and his relicks carefully 

reſerved. However, the murderers could not be 
ound out, only ſome Jews, having left London 
about that time, were ſhrewdly ſuſpected to have 
been guilty. 

The year following, all the nation was 
bed from the perſecutions of the 


Oppreſſion of 
King John. 


Jews under 


Henry III. 


Cruſades dan» 
gerous. Jews 
purchaſe ag 
indemnuity. 


cruſaders in Spain, France, and Ger— 
many: fearing, therefore, that this ſtorm 
would fly over the fea, and fall upon them, they 
prevented it, and purchaſed an edict of the king, 
24 any harm to be done them throughout 
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The 
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The king having, through misfortune, frequent 
occaſions for money, Galtrid, his prime miniſter, 
thought it could not be eaſier found than among 
the Jews. Upon their refulal, therefore, to pay the 
great ſums he demanded, they were accuſed of com- 


mitting a murder at London; many were impriſon- | 


ed; and, after many vexatious ſufferings, obliged to 
ay a third of all their eſtates. Nor did this ſuffice 
br their intire ſecurity; for, four years after, this 
inſatiable prince demanded new preſents from his 
ſubjects. He rejetted thoſe which the abbots and 
priors brought, when they were not deemed conſi— 
derable enough, and demanded greater. The Jews 
were not ſpared in his demands. He received him- 
{elf the gold that was preſented, and made bis offi- 
cers receive the ſilver, One particular 
Jew, calted Aaron, was obliged to pa 
him four thouſand gold marks, and his of- 
ficers four thouſand marks of filver. This ſame 
Aaron was taxed, ſeven years after, ten thouſand 
marks of gold, and fourteen thouſand marks of fil- 
ver, to gratify the queen, and obtain his releaſe 
out of priſon. The relt of the Jews were not more 
happy; they were accuſed of coining, and counter- 
fering the prince's ſeal; and, under theſe pre- 
tences, they loaded them with impoſts. They had 
their exchequer and particular judge: it 1s proba- 
ble they gained over this judge by preſents; at 
leaſt, the extortioners were accuſed of favouring 
them, to have the power of fleecing them in their 
turn. 

John Lunel, though an eccleſiaſtic, could not ſe- 
cure himſelf from this accuſation. He was charged 


Heavy taxes 
impoled on 
them. 


with receiving great ſums from many Jews, for | 


protecting them at the bar, and diminiſhing their 
taxes. The king ſuffered him to be cruelly treat- 
ed, and his puniſhment would have been ſtil great- 
er, if one of his firſt miniſters had not procured 
his pardon. 


ſame fate: he was impeached of being corrupted 


A knight afterwards underwent the 


by the Jews, whoſe commiſſary or overſeer he was, f 


and of having forged a falſe indenture, to which he 
put the king's ſea], intruſted to him for the Jewiſh 
affairs. Complaint was brought to the king, and he 
recriminated upon the Jews who had aſſiſted him. 
However, he could not reſcue himſelf from the 
hands of juſtice, without the loſs of his poſt, and 
2 conſiderable fine levied upon him. 

hon difgo'ed Freſh ſums being demanded of them, 
jo quit Eng which they could not pay, Elias of Lon- 
roll don ſpoke for them all, and repreſented 
to the council, that ſince they had reſolved to fink 
them, they had better expel then the kingdom, or 
grant them the liberty of departing; as, perhaps, 
they might ſomewhere elſe find a prince who had 
me ſentiments of juſtice or humanity; that the 
king knew well, that though he ſhould denounce the 
heavieſt penalties, they could not furniſh the ſum 
demanded of them. However, the council denied 
them the liberty of departing, but the tax was mo- 
derated, and, by this means, they. drew from them 
the little they had remaining. However, Henry 


| 


out which it would be difficult to preſerve our re- 


renewed theſe extortions the year following. He 
repreſented, that notwithſtanding all the taxes he 
had raiſed, he ſtill continued involved in debt. He 
ſolemnly declared his debts amounted to two or 
three hundred thouſand marks: he obſerved, that 
he muſt defray the expences of his houſhold; and 
therefore, he demanded eight thouſand marks of 
the Jews. They repreſented once more to the king, 
that they were ready to quit the kingdom, and that 
the pope's uſurers had completed their ruin. The 


king, enraged with this refuſal, fold ure fold 
them to his brother Richard. It was not © ary" 


doubted but that Richard would treat 
them more harſhly than his brother, and demand 
double the payment of his debt; but he took pity on 
them, becauſe he was convinced of their poverty 
and diſtreſs, | 
In addition to theſe misfortunes, the Jews of Lin- 
coln were accuſed of murdering a child. There 
were three particular circumſtances in this accuſa- 
tion. One was, that the inhabitants of i ....mwimn 
Lincoln had invited four Jews from every preferred 
city in England to aſſiſt at this ſacrihce. ite 
A ſecond, that the murderer coafeſſed, a 
when his life was promiſed him, that this ſacrifice 
was renewed every year, though it was not always 
diſcovered. The third was, that the king, refuſing 
to ratify the promiſe of ſaving the Jews, not only 
put him to death, but arreſted ninety-one priſoners 
at London, and capitally puniſhed many others. 
Henry III. according to ſome, baniſhed them 
out of England by an irrevocable edict. The mo- 
tives of this exile are variouſly reported. & Jew- 
iſh biſtorian ſays, they were accuſed to the king of 
adulterating the coin. The king eaſily perceived 
the innocence of the accuſed, and that the depe- 
nents were guilty of the crime they had charged on 
others. But. notwithſtanding, they went on with 
their accuſation, and produced witneſles. The 
king, feeing them ſo cruelly bent, was afraid that. 
the people would exterminate that nation, and, 
therefore, ordered them to depart his territories. 
Moſt Chriſtian authors agree concerning an edit 
of baniſhment, made againſt the Jews at the end- 
of the thirteenth century, in king Edward's reign; 
and manifeſt proofs are found of it in ſome chance- 
ries of England. Trivet affirms, that Edward III, 
baniſhed the Jews out of his kingdom, Tpeir pul- 
ave them money for their paſſage into fon by king, 
rance, and afterwards confiſcated their Ft. 
eſtates. Polydore Virgil attributes this edi to a 
council held at London in the year 1291, which 
deſigning to ſeparate the ſheep from the goats, com- 
manded, by a public edict, all the Jews to depart 
England in a few days, giving them liberty to carry 
away their effects. They obeyed the decree; * and 
thus this nation, which was prodigiouſty numerous 
in England, departed out of it for ever, ſtill wan- 
dering from one place to another, till it was in- 
tirely loſt; and its loſs will not be very — 
provided they leave us their ſacred books, with- 


ligion 


— 


ligion in future.” Edward, the preceding year, had 
paſſed ſuch another decree for all the provinces he 
zoflefled in France. The motive; alledged for this 
everity, was, that the Jews, entering into too 
ſtrict an intimacy with the Chriſtians, corrupted 
them. However that be, it is plain they never ap- 
peared in a body in this kingdom from that time, 
till they were recalled to it in the time of Oliver 


Cromwell. 


Many accuſations were made againſt 
the Jews in Germany, and a terrible 
laughter of them took place in Franc- 
fort, under the reign of the emperor 


They are cru- 
elly laughter. 
od and maſſa. 
cred in Ger- 


ate x Frederic. The city of Nuremberg was 
Francforr, likewiſe rendered infamous by a moſt 
— dreadful maſſacre of this people, har- 
ia Bohemia. Talled and perſecuted in the extreme on 


every trilling accuſation They who fled 
to Bohemia did not long remain undiſturbed; for 
there the inhabitams of Prague, diſguſted with their 
celebration of the paſſover, choſe that ſeaſon to 
burn their ſynagogues, together with all the wor- 
ſhippers it contained. 


Jown e During ſome perſecutions which this 
to Portugal, People endured in Spain, John II. king 
gy a = of Portugal, reſolved to afford them an 
them from aſylum in kis dominions, principally that 
leit wo- he might enrich himſelf with their ſpoils. 
birnen The intereſt of his kingdom too demanded, 


that he ſhould afford a retreat to the Jews, 
from whom he had received conſiderable ſervices. 
He had ſent ſome of them to the coaſt of Ormus, and 
the Red fea, who brought him a faithful account, 
and ſerved him in the diſcovery of the Eaſt-Indies ; 
but yet he did not love them. Nevertheleſs, from 
motives of policy, he received them, but impoſed on 
them moſt rigorous conditions. Each was obliged to 
ay him eight gold crowns for the privilege of refuge. 
e moreover fixed a tim beyond which it was not 
lawful for them to continuc in his territories without 
«entering into ſlavery. The two conditions were dil- 
charged by many fugitives that retired into this king- 
dom, and afterwards choſe rather to live in flavery, 
than expoſe themſelves to freſh misfortunes. They 
complained, that he ſent a vaſt number into the Illes 
of Thieves, newly diſcovered, where they miſerably 
periſhed. But at the fame time they comforted them- 
ſelves with a notion, that Heaven took vengeance 
on him; for he died young, and his ſon, who, by 
marrying Iſabella became heir to many kingdoms, 
fell from his horſe into the Tagus, from whence he 
was carried to a peaſant's cottage, where he died; ſo 
that the crown devolved to another branch. 
John's ſucceſſor, Emanuel, ſeemed at firſt to com- 
paſſionate theſe opprefled wretches, and reſtored 
them to their liberty. But the alliance he made with 
Iſabella and Ferdinand occaſioned him to alter his 
Iſabella, that haughty and bigotted 
queen, plainly declared, that ſhe would not have a 
man to her ſon-in-law that ſuffered the enemies of 
Treacheey their religion in his kingdom. Emanuel, 
of Emauvel therefore, facrificed the Jews and Moors 


firſt purpoſe. 
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to an alliance he thought more advanta- king f 
geous. He allowed both of them to depart Portugal i, 
out of his dominions. He kept his word the Jews, 
with the latter, as fearing repriſals would be made 
in Africa upon the Chriſtians. But he doubly viola. 
ted his faith with the Jews, by depriving them of the 
liberty to carry away their children above fourteen 
years of age, which reduced them to that deſpair, 
that ſome of them killed themſelves, and others, ſacri- 
ficing nature to * „ became their own execy. 
tioners. Beſides, after they had _ them three 
ports, whither they were to embark, they reduced 
them to one, ſo that they were obliged to alter their 
meaſures, make a double journey, and exhauſt their 
treaſures. In fine, the delays that were given to the 


embarkation made great numbers miſerable. Amongſt 


thoſe who turned Chriſtians, to avoid ſuch a train of 
diſaſters as they ſaw before them, many were harſhly 
uſed from a too juſt miſtruſt of their ſincerity, anda 
great number were maſlacred upon the firſt ſlight oc. 
caſion. All which outrages ſeem but too much en- 
couraged by the cruelty and treachery with which 
King Emanuel had uſed that unfortunate people. 

This diſaſter is charged upon the Jews by ſome hiſ 
torians, who affirm, that they drew it upon them- 
ſelves, becauſe ſome of them, after publicly profeſ- 
ſing Chriſtianity, and being baptized, were found 
celebrating the feaſt of the Paſſover in ſecret; but 
Mariana ought to be preferred before all forcign and 
German authors. It is, nevertheleſs, true, that mot 
of thoſe that remained in Spain and Portugal diſſem. 
bled inſtead of being converted, which is the natural 
effect of perſecution in matter of religion. The mot 
ſurpriſing thing is, that this religion ſpreads from ge- 
neration to generation, and {till ſubſiſts in the perſons 
of diſſemblers to a remote poſterity. In vain the 

reat men of Spain make alliances, change 
. names, and take ancient eſcutcheons; 
they are ſtill known to be of a Jewiſh race, 
and Jews themſelves. The convents of 
Monks and Nuns are Hull of them. Moſt 
of the canons, inquiſitors, and biſhops 
proceed from this nation. Moreover, he brings 
proof of his aſſertion, in maintaining, that there are 
in the ſynagogue of Amſterdam, brothers and liſters 
and nearrelations to good families of Spain and Por- 
tugal; and even Franciſcan Monks, Dominicans and 
Jeſuits, 

Joſeph the ſon of Joſhua, who continued ned i. 
his chronology till the year 1554, was a dies in Spain. 
Spaniard, and the beſt hiſtorian this nation 
has had ſince Joſephus. Ben Virgæ was another Spa- 
niard, who has collected ſeveral neceſſary rules for 
the underſtanding the Gemara, which are the more 
uſeful, becauſe they were forgotten by other inter- 
preters. Iſaac Cardoſo, a deſcendant alſo from the 
Portugueſe diſſemblers, became one of the principal 
phyſicians of Caſtile; where he wrote his Spaniſh tract 
concerning the uſefulneſs of water and ſnow, an 
cold or hot drink. But at length, being tired with 
his diſguiſe, he quitted Spain and the Catholic religion 


Ditfimulztion 
of many Jens, 
and thole 
amcnzſt the 
eminent for 
birth and 
learning, 


with his name Ferdinand, which he had gens 
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his baptiſm, and retired to Verona about the middle 
of the laſt century. He printed his treatiſe, in which 
he expatiates on the particular prerogatives of the 
Jewiſh people, which ought to make them honoured, 
notwithſtanding their miſeries and diſperſions, which 
God only ſends for the puniſhment of their ſins. He 
obſerves, that this nation was choſen by God; that 
it alone is ſeparated from all other nations; that it re- 
ceived the ſabbath and circumciſion from heaven, and 
that the Divinity inſtructed it by inſpired men. For 
theſe reaſons the inquilition is watchful over theſe 
new Chriſtians; and they are ſtill ſuſpected by the 
cruel miniſters of this tribunal, who inrich themſelves 
with their ſpoils. The leaſt ſuſpicion ſuffices to make 
them guilty. For indeed, whenever any accident 
happens in the kingdom, the people accule them of 


judaizing in ſecret, and bringing down the divine 


vengeance. An inſtance of it was ſcen at the be- 
ginning of the laſt century; when a Dominican put 
himſelt at the head of theſe mutineers; and they 
plundered, ravaged, and killed four or hve thouſand 
of thele proſelytes. 

The affairs of the Jews were greatly affected by 
the rapid conqueſts of Tamerlane; for this conque 
ror, having fixed his capital at Samarcand, paſſed 
on to Choraſan, where they were numerous. He 
ſeized upon Bagdad, and all the Irak; paſled into 
Syria, where he plundered Damaſcus : he defcated 
Bajazet, who reigned in Anatolia, where this na- 
tion had conſiderable ſettlements; and, as he laid 
walle all places where his armies marched, it is no 
wonder that the Jews were ruined and diſperſed by 
lis invaſions. 

Though the body of the nation remained in Perſia 
and Media, yct, as their academies had been de- 
ſtroyed, and the ſciences could not {flouriſh arzidſt 
the confuſions of war, their learned men, and heads 
of the captivity, have for a long time diſappeared; 
and even the private perſons, diſperſed in the pro- 
vinces and cities, made a ſad figure, becauſe they 
had been ruined. It is ſaid they raiſed their heads 
under Iſhmael Sophi, founder of the family that 
reigned in Perſia. 

This prince, who reckoned himſelf a deſcendent 
from Alt, gathered all thoſe who were devoted to 
this ſect, and all the unfortunate that would follow 
Cages of him. He found but ſeven or eight thou- 
Ihmael So- land men in Caramania, which is the 
Ag ancient Cilicia; but, with this {mall num— 
ber, he threw himſelf into one of the provinces of 
Media, and flew Ferokhead, the king of it. This 
firſt victory, obtained at fourteen years of age, put 
him in a capacity to take Tauris, which ſome geo- 
graphers confound with Ecbatana, and make him- 
= - only of the reſt of Media, but of Per- 
ia alſo, 

The famous Shah Abbas undertook to perſecute 
the Jews; which gave occaſion to a general maſla- 
cre a long time after his death. The matter 13 thus 
related: This prince's council, repreſenting to him, 
that Perſia was very thinly peopled, he reſolved to 
mw great privileges to all that would come and 
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ſettle there. Multitudes of people arrived from all 
the neighbouring parts, aa particularly a great 
number of Jews, who, by monopolfſing the trade, 
amaſſed great riches. They ſoon excited the jea- 
louſy of the other inhabitants, who brought their 
complaints againſt them to the Sophi. There was 
no expedient to puniſh them, without giving um- 
brage to other ſtrangers, whom the violation of pri- 
vileges, granted for ſome years, would oblige to 
retire. But it was found in the Alcoran, that this 
nation was to embrace the Muſſulman religion fix 
hundred years after its publication, or be intirely 
deſtroyed. Abbas, who was naturally cruel, would 
have executed Mahomet's orders, and have cut off 
all the Jews, if the mufti had not ſtopped him. It 
was reſolved, however, to cite the kacams, or ſages 
of the nation, before the ſophi's tribunal, to anſwer 
his demands. | 

On this occaſion, the Shah queſtioned them par- 
ticularly about 'the abolition of the ſacrifices, and 
the other ceremonies, the uſe of which had ceaſed 
for ſome time. After a variety of argu- Cn, be- 
ments and interrogatories, Abbas inſiſted tween the 
that they ſhould fix a time for the ap- zd, 

carance of their expected Meſſiah, pro- à . 
miling that till then they ſhould be tolerated; and 
that if he came accordingly, he and his ſucceffors 
would embrace their religion: but if, on the con- 
trary, he did not appear, the Jews ſhould either turn 
Muflulmans, or ſufler the lols of their lives, chil- 
dren, and effects. After mature deliberation, they 
fixed the period at ſeventy years. Abbas made them 
pay dear for their toleration, cauſed the agreement 
to be regiſtered, and ſigned on both ſides, and taxed 
the Jews at two millions of gold. 

An hundred and fifteen years elapſed ſince Ab- 
bas's reign, and yet none thought of the contratt 
Abbas had made with the Jews. But we are told, 
that Abbas II. who began his reign in 1642, and was 
a little more at peace, turning over one day the 
regiſters of the palace, found 1n his father's journal 
the contract between the Jews and Shah Abbas I. 
This ſurpriſed him the more, as Zabathai 'T'zev1 
made a great noiſe at that time, and moſt of the 
Jews boobed upon him as the perſon” who was come 
to diſengage them from their obligation. He aſſem- 
bled a great council, to deliberate about fo import- 
ant an affair; and it was therein unani- x,.c,ton of 
mouſlly reſolved to deſtroy, without de- tle weary, 
lay, this nation abounding with cheats 
and impoſtors, that laboured only to opprels the 
reſt of mankind. 

Orders were accordingly given to all the inhabi- 
tants, both ſtrangers and natives, of the ſophi's do- 
minions, to fall upon the Jews, and to ſpare neither 
age or ſex, except ſuch as ſhould turn Muſtulmans. 
This maſlacre began at Iſpahan, the ca- Horid mate 
pital of his kingdom. It was exerciſed facreof the 
with the ſame barbarity in the provinces 1. 
of Seyra, Ghetan, Humadan, Ardan, and Tauris, 
where the Jews were ſettled. The execution laſted 
three years, without any glimple of humanity or 
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compaſſion from the Perſians; inſomuch that there 


remained not one ſingle Jew in all that vaſt extent 
of provinces, where they had heaped up immenſe 
riches. Some eſcaped the barbarity by fleeing into 
the Turkiſh territories and the Indies, and abjuring 
their religion. 

Abbas having obſerved that moſt of theſe conver— 
ſions were feigned and forced, it is not improbable 
that they might diſguſt him from proceeding far- 
ther, and induce him to reſtore to them the full li— 
berty of their religion, in which it was the cuſtom 
of the Perſians to indulge all ſtrangers. We read 
accordingly, that they enjoyed it a long time, till a 
miniſter - ſtate, who hated them, or deſigned to 
inrich himſelt by the perſecution, engaged his mal- 
ter to oblige them to turn Mahometans. He em- 
ployed his utmoſt efforts, ſparing neither violence 
nor lenity, to ſucceed in bis defign. There was 
alſo an order of the prince, forbidding the exerciſe 
of the Jewiſh religion in his dominions: but, not- 
withſtanding all this, he could not effect it; for, 
upon diligent obſervation, it was found that, what: 
ever pretences they made to Mahomctaniſm, they 
prattiled Judaiſm ſtill; ſo that there was a neceſſity 
of permitting them to turn bad Jews again, ſince 
they could not be made good Muſſulmans. In the 
mean time, all thoſe that are at Iſpahan, are poor 
and miſerable, and in ſmall numbers. They pay 
ar. annually a ſequin per head to the king, 
graced, and and arc obliged to wear a little ſquare 
diſtinguiſhed piece of ſtuff of two or three fingers 
by ares in breadth, ſewed to their ca be, i 
Perſia. 7 PS Or robe, in 

the middle of their breaſt, about two 
inches above their girdle: it ſignifies nothing of 
what ſtuff this patch is made, provided the colour 
be different from that of the habit it is ſewed to. 
It is plain, moreover, from Thevenot, who travel- 
led in this country from the year 1663 to 1665, 
that is, ſome years beforc the time of the Jewiſh 
maſſacre, that, upon hi ving thither, they enjoy- 
ed full liberty of conſcicnce, ſince he adds, that 
the Perſians thought it {ſtrange that Eatemad Doulet 
ſhould have undertaken ſome time before to con- 
ſtrain the Jews to turn Mahometans. 
„„. The Jeus are very numerous at Lar, 
&c. the capital of a province, where they 

have a quarter aſſigned them to eat at 
the foot of the mountain between the city and the 
caſtle. They are alſo diffuſed into the country, on 
the coaſt of Ormus and Bander Abaſh, in order to 
glean up ſome little part of the trade that is car- 


_ ried on from thence to the . where they had 


formerly many brethren. Indeed they were dil- 
tinguiſhed there in two kinds, one that were born 
Indians, who turned Jews, and the others were de- 
ſcended from the race of Abraham. The king of 
Portugal, though he had expelled them out of his 
5 — tolerated them ſtill at Goa, 

and other places, where they had their 
public worſhip. PA | 
At Bagdad. The Jews maintain themſelves at Bag- 

dad, where they have a ſynagogue, and 


— — 
at preſent make a part of its inhabitants; but their 
number increaſes conſiderably every year, by the 
pilgrimages made to Ezekiel's tomb. This conti. 
nues among the Jews, as well as the Perſians, and 
a multitude of pilgrims arrive annually at Bagdad 
and remain there. However, they are mortally 
hated; and the Raſedi's, which make a particular 
lect among the Muſſulmans, and are very powerful 
at Bagdad, will hold no correſpondence with them, 

In Armenia they are ſaid to live more | 
pcaceably; though their own writers tell — 2 
us, that thole of Maſea having accuſed 
them of killing a Chriſtian, becauſe he was ſeen to 
go into a Jewiſh houle, and not come out of it 
again; an information was immediately lodged 
againſt them, and the murder being — by the 
accuſed, they crucified ſome, and burnt others, not 
even ſparing Abiob, a celebrated phyſician, whom 
they caſt into the flames. Three days after theſe 
executions, the Chriltian appeared, the accuſation 
was found to have been laid out of hatred to them, 
and the conſeſſion to have been wreſted by torture, 
Complaint being made of it to Solyman II. the Ar. 
menian magiltrates were forbidden from thenceforth 
to take cognizance of ſuch criminal caſes, and or. 
dered to bring them before the ſultans. This flory, 
if true, which is taken from an anonymous writer, 
who lived in Egypt, and is intituled, The Sufferings 
of the Jews, ſhews plainly that if they live quietly 
among the Armenians, It is rather owing to the pro- 
tection of the Porte, than to any conformity be- 
tween them and the people. 

Some of them are alſo found in Me— 
dia, where they were carried at the time 
of the captivity, and where they have ſtill conti- 
nued, though declining very much. 

The Jews are not tolerated at Scamachia, ſeated 
upon the Caſpian ſea, a place of great trade; but 
the Tartars, who bring thither girls and boys, and 
horſes to be fold, tolerate them out of neceſſity, 
and mingle with them for the ſake of commerce. 
We find ſome of them as far as at the foot of 
Mount Caucaſus, which the Arabians thought en- 
compaſled the whole earth, ſo that the ſun role 
upon one of its points, and ſet behind the other. 
It is related, that the prince of Mingrelia pretends 
to be deſcended from David. The king of Ima- 
retta aſſerts the ſame thing. The ancient kings of 
Georgia believed it likewiſe; and the cham of 
Georgia puts it among his titles, that he iſſued 
from this great kin * Solomon his fon. But 
theſe pretenſions, indeed, are ſupported by no ſolid 
proofs. It is true that there is a ſynagogue at A! 
calzike, a little city ſituated at the foot of Mount 
Caucaſus, which the Georgians had built, to de- 
fend themſelves againſt the invaſions of the ene- 
my, and which the Turks have taken from them. 

This is the ſtate of the Jews in all this part of 
the eaſt ; by which it appears, that the tribes - which 
were diſperſed there remain ſtill in Perſia, Arme- 
nia, and Media, where they have their ſyna- 
gogues, and are ſtill numerous, fince they are 1 
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al the trading cities from Baſſora and the Indies to 
Mingrelia. But the tribes are too much confounded 
io be any longer diſtinguiſhed: they are ignorant, 
oor, miſerable, and reduced to the vileſt ofhces 
to cet their bread. In fine, they have ſo little cor- 
reſpondence with their weſtern brethren, as hardly 
to know any thing of them. About this time ſhone 
the famous impoſtor, named Zabathai Tzevi, who, 
aer practiſing a variety of the mol} diſtinguiſhed 
artifices, in order to delude the public, was, at 
length, detedted in his iniquitous deſigns, and re— 
ceived the puniſhment juſtly due to his Erimes. 
Cipheta fe- The city of Sapheta, or, as the Jews 
Mes wich commonly call it, Saphet, or, rather, 
ſew. Tzephtheth, in Galilee, is the moſt po- 
pulous and the moit noted that the Jews have in this 
province. They enjoy many privileges there. It 1s 
ſuuate nine miles from Bethſaida, upon a mountain 
with three tops, is of moſt difficult acceſs, and, 
therefore, it is ſheltered from the incurſions of the 
Arabians, who plunder and lay waſte the cities where 
they can enter, It is allo certain, they are more 
numerous and more kindly treated at Sapheta than 
in all the reſt of the Ottoman empire. 
3 It has an academy in it, which is grown 
dare, very famous; and though for many years 
the oriental Jews have much negletted 
ſtudy and ſciences, yet they ſtill keep up profeſſors 
and dotors here, that are men of repute. Hither 
they lend their children to ſtudy, as believing the 
Hebrew tongue is here taught in its purity; as if that 
language was annexed to the Holy Land, and that 
the dottors who teach it, and are often ſtrangers, 
ſpoke it better than other rabbies. But it is the 
common prejudice, and the academy of Sapheta 
has been, for ſome ages, what that of Tiberias, to 
which it has ſucceeded, was before. The moſt fa- 


mous Caſuiſt that has appeared ſince Simon Jochaides - 


taught in this academy. He was born at 
Corduba, which gave him the name of 
Miete Corte. Moles Cordoverus; but quitting Spain, 
rerus, towards the end of the thirteenth cen- 

tury, he was one of the pillars of this 
academy, and, perhaps, one of the firſt founders 
of it. 


Learned men. 


In the ſame academy Dominic of Jeru- 
ſalem taught for ſome time. He became 
doctor after he had finiſhed his courſe of 
ſtudies, and read lectures upon the Talmud. His 
profeſſion of phyſic he prattiſed at the ſame time 
made him better known, than the titles of Rau and 
Judge that were given him, The ſultan invited him 
to Conſtantinople, to be his phyſician. He lived 
to the beginning of the laſt century, and turned 
Chriſtian; tranſlated the New Teſtament into He- 
brew; and, at the ſame time, anſwered ſome ob- 
jettions of the rabbies, againſt the martyrdom of 
St. Stephen. 


Dominic of 
leruſalem. 


Moſes of Moſes of Trany and — de Karo 
Tan, ant had the conduct of this academy, about 
l the middle of the ſixteenth century, 


The one was born in a city of Apulia, 


and taught with ſo much ſucceſs at Sapheta, that the 
Jews called him the Light of Iſrael, the Sinaite of 
Sinai, the dottor that plucks up mountaints, be- 
cauſe he reſolves the difficulties that are raiſed up- 
on the law. The title of his book manifeſts, that 
it is an abſtract of the Jewiſh civil law, in which 
he goes to the fountain head of the laws, and diſ- 
tinguiſhes betwixt thoſe that proceeded from Mo- 
les, and others that had been handed down by 
oral tradition; and a third fort, which are founded 
only upon the deciſions of the rabbies. 

Moſes Allcheb was born in this city, yg Alt. 
and diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the ſeven- cheb. 
teenth century, not only by the elo- 
quence of his ſermons, but the commentaries he 
compoſed upon a part of the law. All the titles 
of his works are metaphorical; one is called the 
Eye of Moſes, another the Roſe of Sharon, the 
third, the Lily of the Vallies. He is much praiſed 
for attempting, in his explication of ſcripture, to 
produce ſomething new; and, being more devoted 
to the old interpreters than the modern, has exattly 
related their ſentiments, even when they favoured 
the Chriſtians, with whom they lived. 

To the above, we may add, 1. Moſes de Nagiara, 
who was allo a Galilean, though ſome make him a. 
Portugueſe, becauſe of the family of Noghera, 
which was, or 1s ſtill in this country. He taught 
at Sapheta, and has left a commentary upon the 
Pentateuch, which the Jews greatly eſteem. The 
Jews had a preſs there, in which my A priacing 

rinted the Ritual, which Moſes Gal- press ſet vp 
— head of this academy, compoſed * beta. 
in 1560: and, 2. Judas Jona, who, after his con- 
verſion, became the learned Bartolocci's maſter, 
and put him upon the deſign of his rabbinical li- 
brary, was born at Sapheta, and took the degree of 
dottor, or rabbi, in this academy. He was de- 
ſcended of a Spaniſh family, which, aſter Ferdi- 
nand's expulſion, retired into Tuſcany. Pius V. 
having expelled it from thence, it paſſed into the 
eaſt, where Judas Jona was born. Having gone 
through his courſe of ſtudies, he came into the 
welt, and determined at Amſterdam the validity of a 
will, on which depended ſome points of import- 
ance. The ſentence} he gave was approved by 
eighty-ſeven rabbies of Germany and Theſſalonica. 
The Jews of Hamburgh made him afterwards their 
judge, and aſſigned him a ſalary; but he went from 
thence to Poland, where he turned Chriſtian, 
He afterwards ſettled at Rome, and taught Barto- 
locci Hebrew; who, like a grateful diſciple, vin- 
dicated him from the errors imputed to him. He 
had ſo ſtrong a memory, that if the Talmud had 
been loſt, he could have reſtored it. 

At Jeruſalem there are fewer Jews than pe jeu. « 
at Sapheta. They reckon but about an jſerulalem. 
hundred families, who have their chief 
habitations upon mount Sion. Some of them have 
employs in the cuſtom-houſe, others are ſecretaries 
to the governor ; but the greateſt part is made up of 
mendicants, who live upon alms. They ſen — 

que 
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queſt of them, even to the weſt, where wealth and 
learning are retired. Upon this errand Jacob lo— 
merita took a journey to Frankfort and Holland, in 
the year 1684. His father had retired from Portu- 
gal, to a little town in the Holy Land, bordering on 
Sapheta, called Tomer : his brethren deputed him 
to ſeek ſomething for their ſubſiſtence, and at his 
return, he undertook to carry Mr. Ludolf's letters to 
the Samaritans of Gerizim, by whom he was known. 
Four years after appeared another deputy from the 
Jews of Jeruſalem, who came begging for them, 
which ſufliciently proves that they were extremely 
oor. 

- At the beginning of the ſixteenth century, when 
Selim took Jeruſalem, there was a famous rabbi, 
who compoſed a book intituled, © the Eye of Iſrael.“ 
This work is a colleQtion of the explications of the 
law contained in the Talmud. Many dottors had 
compiled before what related to the queſtions con- 
. cerning right and rites; but Rabbi Jacob 
collected the explications of the law that 
were diſperſed in this great book. He could not 
finiſh his deſign, but Levi his fon, who was at leaſt 
as learned as the father, put the laſt hand to it. This 
work occaſioned the commotion of the Sapheta pro- 
feſflors. As they were contemplative dottors, they 
mightily deſpiſed the dottrines. They found, in the 
work of Jacob and Levi, dottors at Jeruſalem, things 
that diſpleaſed them. The diſpute was violent, and 
the diviſion great, as long as Levi lived; but the 
jealouſy of the Sapheta profeſſors died with him. His 
memory was honoured, and his work, which ſaved 
the reading of many large volumes, was received 
with wonderful applauſe. Leo de Modena endea- 
voured in the laſt century to perfett it, by adding the 
opinions of many dottors that were wanting, He 
gave an index of the paſſages, that they might be 
more eaſily found. He gave to his additions the title 
of the Houle of Judah, ar! that of the Houſe of the 
Bread of Judah to the ta. or index. 

In Ethiopia the Jews have met with very 
little diſturbance. They agree more caſil 
with the Chriſtians of this country than with 
thoſe of any other, becauſe theſe latter conform to 
many of their rites. They eat no ſwine's fleſh, and 
rigorouſly obſerve the ſabbath. Even their kings 
fancy themſelves deſcendents from the antient Jews, 
and have a lion in their eſcutcheons, holding a croſs, 
with theſe words, The lion of Judah hath pre- 
vailed.” On the other hand, the Jews in this coun- 
try have not received the Talmud, nor all that heap 
of iadidions which cloud their religion in other pla- 
ces. When the Saracens made themſelves maſters of 
Ethiopia, the Jews, fearing their perſecution, retired 
and took ſanctuary in Abyſſinia. They were treated 
with more humanity than the natives of the country, 
fince an Arabian author aſſerts, that a general maſ- 
ſacre of the inhabitants being reſolved upon, they 
begged, as a bounty of the king, that my might be 
treated like the People of the Scripture. Theſe ſcrip- 
ture people, in the Arabian ſtyle, are Jews. This 
The geo- Name is given them in the Alcoran; for 


eus in 
Ethiopia. 
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Mahomet, ſpeaking of them, calls them ,,. 
the People of the Book, becaule of the Fae 
book of the law and the prophets. The title given 
Ethiopians therefore deſired the ſame fate he fen. 
as the Jews; and the king of the Arabians granted 
their requeſt, on condition that they would give 
themſelves a mark on the face by which they might be 
known and diſtinguiſhed. 

Ho long the Jews have been ſettled in Ethiopia 
it is not ealy to determine; but if we may credit a 
modern traveller who has been in thoſe parts, there 


were not any to be found, except upon an high and 


ſpacious mountain, inacceſſible on all ſides but one, 
and that very rocky, difficult, and dangerous. [ere 
It was that our author tells us they were ſeated, the 
oy of it having a moſt delicious plain of vaſt extent, 
full of ſmall brooks, fine fruits, and excellent pallyr. 
age, where they live in our of all things without 
ever coming down, or having any communication 
with the inhabitants of Abyſſinia, Here it was that 
Claude the ſon of David, being driven by his brother 
Goranha, king of Adel, took refuge, and was re- 
ceived by the Jews with open arms, and defended by 
them with ſuch bravery and faithfulneſs againſt the 
forces of the latter, that they obliged them to retire, 
for which brave action they enjoyed his protection 
and friendſhip, during his whole reign, after he had 
alcended the throne, 

At the beginning of the laſt century they tive i ve. 
ſtill preſerved that independency, which bende, 
ſometimes rendered them formidable to % 
the kings of the Abyſſinians. They polleſſed at that 
time near three provinces: but Suſneus, who then 
reigned, and was a bold prince, having defeated 
ſome 1dolatrous nations, called Gallants, among 
whom he had been educated, carried the war even 
into the rocks of the Jews with ſo much vigour, as to 
drive them out. They were obliged to abandon the 

rovinces they had poſſeſled, and to diſperſe them- 
elves over the kingdom. Some retired towards the 
ſprings of the Nile, near the Cafres, where they {till 
ſubſiſt. Others remain in the province of Denobe, 
where they apply themſelves to the woollen and iron 
manufattures, which being odious to the Abyſſinians, 
they leave 1t to the Jews, who undertake to furniſh 
them with all warlike inſtruments. They have there 
their ſynagogues, and public worſhip, in which they 
uſe the Talmudic Hebrew, though they have not re- 
ceived that collettion of traditions. Laſtly, great 
numbers follow the court of the king of the Aby{lint 
ans. An Arabian, who had — in that country 
at the end of the laſt century, aſſured Mr. Ludolh 
that ſixty thouſand of them were at court. In that 
country they correſpond with the Chriſtians, witl 
whom they live very familiarly. | 

That part of Egypt which 3 upon Ethiopia 
has ſerved the Jews for a ſanctuary. They were no 
— very near the brink of deſtruction in the 
year 1524, but Providence delivered them by an un- 
expetted revolution. Achmed, to whom Solyman 
II. had intruſted the government of Egypt, revolted 
againſt him, and reſolved at the ſame time * 
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himſelf maſter of his new ſubjeQs' eſtates. The ſol- 
diers had already begun to plunder the Jews' houſes, 
as being perſuaded they might do all things ſafely at 
the beginning of the rebellion. Achmed reſolving to 
enrich himſelf, taxed this nation two hundred talents. 
They repreſented their inability, and only brought 
fifteen talents to the treaſury. Achmed, enraged at 
this refuſal, ordered all to be committed priſoners 
that had not paid the tax. The very moment that 
Sadus, one of his officers, was executing his orders, 
news came of a wm pg againſt Achmed, who 
having been ſurpriſed in the bath by a plot, was 
obliged to fly, and nine men with him; that he was 
urlued by an army of Circaſſians; and that it was 
impoſſible for him to eſcape his enemies. He was 
actually taken, and * and tranquillity were re- 
ſtored to the city of Cairo. The Jews, being deli- 
vered, made a great entertainment, and called the 
ſeaſt they celebrated in memory of this event, Neſ- 
im; which ſignifies a Miracle. 

The Jews were rendered very conſider- 


ens rule . 
— in able by the liberty which they enjoyed in 
kek Egypt. Their mechanics were diſperſed 


over the country, and in all the cities: but the richeſt 
and moſt creditable of them dwelt at Cairo. In fine, 
they pretended to be more numerous in this country, 
than when Moſes led them out of it : but this number 
is of late leſſened; for travellers affirm, that they 
have no ſettlement except at Cairo, and the maritime 
cities of Egypt; and that they are ſo far from being in 
other places, that if their buſineſs obliges them ſome- 
times to go thither, they are forced to diſguiſe and 
conceal themſelves, becauſe the country people abuſe 
them as ſoon as ever they are diſcovered. 

Some of them are alſo met with in divers parts of 
Africa: a Jew of this country enabled Muley Ar- 
chey, king of Tafilet, to make war againſt the prince 
Quiveane, to whom he fled for ſanctuary. For go- 
In cther ing to the caſtle of Dar Michal, upon pre- 
parts of tence of viſiting the governor, he ſeized 
the citadel, and began to manifeſt his re- 
volt: but he muſt have miſcarried, had he not found 
a Jew immenſely rich, whom he ſtripped of all his 
trealures, by means whereof he aſſembled the inha- 
bitants of the province, was elected king, and diſpoſ- 
leſſed his brother then king of Fez and Morocco. 
He acknowledged the ſervice the Jew had done him, 
by granting the nation the ſame _— it had enjoy- 
ed, and making Joſhua Ben Amoſlech prince of it. 
Muley Iſhmael, brother to the king of Tafilet, and 
his ſucceſſor, had till greater obligations to them: for 
in recompence for Don John de Toledo's ſervices 
during his diſgrace at Mequinez, he not only made 
him one of the firſt officers of his houſhold, but ſent 
him to the courts of ſeveral princes, to negociate 
with them; and it was he who concluded the peace 
with the United Provinces, in the year 1684. This 
prince continued the offices to the fon, who en 
the ſame honours as his father was inveſted with. 

Many of this nation had likewiſe been a long time 
ſettled at Oran, and were intruſted with ſome of the 
moſt important offices in that city; yet ſuch was their 
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fidelity to the Spaniards, notwithſtanding the treat- 
ment they had received, that they were the Bytray Oran 
very people who betrayed it to them, if it tothe Spa- | 
was not rather their avarice, and the great 
ſums with which Cardinal Ximenes bought their per- 
hdy. However that be, they have continued very 
faithful to them ever ſince: when the town was in 
reat danger from their neighbours of being retaken, 
the Jews reſolved to loſe their lives in its defence, 
and when the garriſon threatened to revolt at another 
time for want of pay and proviſions, they ſupprefled 
it by a timely ſupply of both. All theſe ſervices, 
however, did not prevent their being ba- za 
niſhed from the place in the year 1669, but from it. 
on what account it 1s not eaſy to determine. 
In the province of Suz, * had likewiſe been very 
this country formerly de- 
penged on the kingdom of Morocco, but has fince 
een diſmembered from it. They had in the capital 
of that — _ a very rich and ſumptuous ſyna- 
gogue erved by ſeveral prieſts and officers. They 
ad their judges and interpreters of the law, who 
were maintained at the charge of the people, who live 
by traffic and labour. There are great numbers of 
them in the mountains of Morocco, who are employ- 
ed in the iron manufatture, building, and other labo- 
rious employments to which the inhabitants are averſe; 
but this employment does not hinder others from try- 
ing their fortunes at court, and raifing themſelves to 
eminent poſts. One of that nation named Pacheco 
was ſent embaſſador to the United Provinces at the 
beginning of the laſt century. Some time after their 
ſynagogues having been demoliſhed in the kingdom 
of Fez, Muley Mahomet not only cauſed +, 
them to be rebuilt after he came to the rebuite. 
throne, but conferred the office of high 
treaſurer and prime miniſter on one of that nation. 
In the territories of the Grand Signor * 
the Jews have for many ages preſerved tony preſerved 
their liberties, not excepting Conſtanti- their liberties 
nople itſelf. Their principal trade is in Trey. 
wine; and they have the preference in this market, 
becauſe the law of Moſes condemns mixtures; it is 
therefore imagined that the Jews dare not adulterate 
it, and — ſell it in its purity. : 
Here, as every where elſe, they are much addicted 
to trading and uſury. Nevertheleſs, it often hap- 
pens that poverty makes them turn Muſſulmans. 
They are not circumciſed, becauſe they already wear 
that mark of the covenant; nor are they baptiſed to 
make them Chriſtians : having inquired intd the mo- 
tives of their change, they are made to pronounce 
theſe ſacred words, which it is not lawful, upon pain 
of being burnt, to utter without becoming Mufful. 
mans: * La Illah Illalah Mehemet Refoul Allah; 
There is but one God, and Mahomet the prophet.” 
In proceſs of time, the Jews obtained , 
the liberty of having a preſs at Conſtanti-F Conftanc. 
nople. It was a new ſight for the Maho- nople for He. 
metans to ſee books 1 and the drew dogke. 
were alarmed at it. The Mufti was afraid leſt the 
alcoran ſhould be printed, and leſt the love of the 
8L ſciences, 
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ſciences, which would hereby grow eaſier, ſhould be 
propagated from the Jews to the Arabians. This was 
a great advantage to the whole nation ; for the copies 
of the law, which were grown very ſcarce in the eaſt, 
were univerſally diſperſed ; and people applied more 
earneſtly to the ſtudy of the law, becauſe the reading 
was more eafy, and they had greater afliſtances to 
Learned men, Underſtand» it. Many learned men, and 
illuſtrious heads of ſynagogues, were pro- 

duced by this means. Solomon Japhe, 

who had left his native Germany, came 

thither ſoon after. He explained the Tal- 
mud of Jeruſalem; and rendered. it more complete, 
by adding ſome neceſſary illuſtrations. He publiſhed 
two other works, which he called Fair in the Eyes; 
and, Fair in the Look ; alluding to his name, which 
ſignifies Fair. The one contained ſermons, and the 
other the explication of Middruſh Rabba upon the 


Solomon 
haphe. 


- Pentateuch. To theſe we may add Gedaliah and 


Mardochai. 
13 In ſome cities of Greece they have ſtill 
dhe cities of conſiderable eſtabliſhments. They have 
Greece. four ſynagogues at Patras, and their own 
judges here, which they chuſe from. among them- 
felves. They have alſo their particular burying- 
lace upon a neighbouring mountain, which looks 
ike a great city, becauſe it conſiſts of ſeveral little 
ſtone houſes, in which each family is buried, and a 
marble ſtone, on which the name of the family the 
tomb belongs to is engraved, ſerves as a door. But 
as there are but few inhabitants in this city, the Jews, 
which are not above a fourth part, amount only to 
about a thouſand perſons. They are ſettled at Le- 
panta, Livadia, Corinth, and other cities, where 
they live by commerce. But Greece is ſo depopula- 
ted by the revolytions it has undergone, by the tri- 
bute it pays, and ſtill more, by the oppreſlions of the 
grand ſignor's officers, that their condition is become 
very miſerable on theſe accounts. 
plourith in At Theſſalo a we find them ſettled 
Theſlalonica. ever ſince the time of St. Paul, and where 
they have had a conſiderable academy for 
ſome centuries, as well as a printing-houſe, which 
laſt was at length taken from them. Hither the Jews 
ſend their children from Conſtantinople to be taught 
the Hebrew tongue, and here have flouriſhed ſeveral 
eminent rabbies. STE | 
At Gallipoli, a city ſeated in the Thra- 


Gallipoli ſian Cherſoneſus, at the mouth of the Pro- 
ontis, they ſtill ſubſiſt, and at this day 
make one fourth of its inhabitants, which conſiſt of 


fix thouſand Jews, as many Greeks, and twelve thou- 
A ſand Turks. They are more conſiderable 
Prouũia. at Prouſia, built upon a hill of Myſia, 

near mount Olympus. This city was the 
capital of the Ottoman empire, before the taking of 
Conſtantinople; and as they had to malter it by de- 
ſtroying an hundred thouſand Chriſtians, who vigour- 
oully reſiſted the Mahometans, they are not permitted 
to live in it, but confined to the ſuburbs, whilſt they 
number twelve thouſand Jews within its walls. There 
has been found here an antient medal, ſtruck in ho- 


nour of Marcus Aurelius, having on the reverſe , 
man forcing himſelf upon his ſword; ſuppoſed to be 
the figure of Ajax, who in this city is ſaid to have 
killed himſelf. | 
At Rhodes, they had formerly a diſtrict . 
aſſigned them near the wall called“ The 
Wall and Quarter of the Jews :” and when Mahomet 
II. beſieged the place, the baſha, who could not 
carry either St. Stephen's Mount, or St. Nicholas's 
Tower, eretted a battery of his heavielt cannon 
againſt this wall, It was a violent aſſault, and the 
quarter was taken. Some nations were already ca. 
balling to oblige the grand maſter to ſurrender; but 
he ſuſtained the aſſault, and repulſed the enemy 
though he had received five wounds. The Turks 
raiſed the ſiege; and to preſerve the memory of this 
event, the grand maſter, d'Aubuſſon, erefted a 
church near the wall where he had beaten the Turks, 
Some time after he reſolved to expel all the Jews, not 
only from their quarter, but the whole ifland, and 
from all the eſtates of the order. The better to au. 
thorize his violence, he repreſented to the council, 
that the commerce between Jews and Chriſtians was 
dangerous; that, according to the opinions of divines 
and canoniſts, the Jews were all ſlaves of Chriſtian 
princes; from whence he inferred, they had loſt the 
natural power of fathers over their children, and that 
they might be wy whether they would or not, 
The Jews were allowed to ſell their effects in forty 


days time; but when that term was es they were 


obliged to depart. They were prohibited going and 
ſettling in the Levant, for fear they ſhould become 
ſpices to the grand ſignor; as if they {till preſerved any 
authority over thoſe they had baniſhed. In fine, they 
detained all the children, whom they cauſed to be 
baptized, and kept at the expence of the church, leſt 
they ſhould reſume their old religion when they left 
the iſland. 

When the Turks took Rhodes, the Jews ſettled 
there again, and they are even treated more favour- 
ably than the Chriſtians; for the latter, who. have 
their warehouſes and ſhops in the city, are not 
allowed to lodge in it; whereas the Jews are not 
obliged to quit their houles to ſeek beds in the neigh- 
bouring villages, But they reckon but two hundred 
of them to thirteen hundred Turks. 

At Smyrna they are more numerous; where they 
reckon fix thouſand of their nation, and they have 
many ſynagogues. In fine, there are few cities or 

reat towns in the Ottoman empire, but have ſome 
— They ſuffer much by the avarice of the ſul- 
tan's oſſicers; but this misfortune is common to them 
with moſt of the grand ſignor's ſubjects. 

The Jewiſh hiſtorians complain, that 
they had a bitter enemy in Pope John 
XXIII. whom they repreſent as fitter to 
head an army as a general, than to be the 
head of the church. He iſſued many edicts to force 
them to turn Chriſtians; and this with ſuch ſeverity, 
that ſixteen thouſand were forced. to abandon their 
religion : part of thoſe which perſevered periſhed by 
fire, and others by the different puniſhments to 2 


Pope John 
XXIII. a 
cruel enemy 
to the Jews. 


they 
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they were ſentenced. But this is not to be attributed 
to the pope alone: he was aſſiſted in this diabolical 
purpoſe by the queen of Spain, who was regent in the 
minority of John II. 

Pope Nicholas II. in ſome meaſure made 
the Jews amends for the former cruelties 
they had endured, by granting them his 
— protection. He ſuppreſſed the inquiſitors, 

who continued to torment them unreaſon- 
ably. He wrote likewiſe in his turn to Spain, to 
prevent, by his remonſtrances, the forcing of their 
conſciences, and maintained the voluntary converts 
in the privilege of entering into offices, which the 
inhabitants of Toledo had taken from them by a 
folemn edict. But they had not enjoyed the fruits of 
that pontift 's patronage many — new ſtorm 
arole from another quarter. 
e Int Sextus IV. had been prevailed upon to 
gant them. canhonize the little Simon, ſuppoſed to 

have been murdered by the Jews in the 
city of Trent, in a moſt cruel manner. They ſtill 
ſhew in that city a knife, a pair of pincers, and four 
large needles, with which they had let out his blood, 
and two ſilver tumblers out of which they had drank 
it, The whole tragical ſtory is painted at full length 
ina corner of one of the churches, dedicated to the 
little ſaint, This canonization drew great calamities 
upon the Jews, not only in the biſhoprick of Trent, 
where they pretended the crime was committed, but 
alſo in all the territories of the republic of Venice. 
The preachers inflamed the people, who, wrought on 
by the notion of a falſe miracle, plundered and mur- 
dered all the Jews they met with. So great was the 
Decrez of he diſorder, that the doge and ſenate were 
obliged to ſuppreſs it, and order the ma 
giſtrates of Padua to treat the Jews like 
b their other ſubjects, and prevent their be- 
ing abuſed; becauſe the report ſpread at Trent to 
them appeared a falſchood, contrived by art, for a 
certain end the ſenate would not examine into. 
They are They were all baniſhed out of the city of 
banilbed from Trent, where the magiſtrates were lels 
en equitable. But ſome time after they ob- 
tained the liberty of tarrying three days, becaule the 
carried on a . commerce. We are told, 
that ſome time after, che three days liberty were re- 
duced to three hours, as a puniſhment for their obſti- 
nate defence of Buda againſt the Chriſtians, in the 
lalt war with the Turks. However, Alexander VI. 
inſtead of perſecuting, received them with abundant 
cordiality. 

Being expelled Spain by Ferdinand the Catholic, 
and becoming ſugitives, all thoſe that came to Rome 
vere 1lI-treated by their cruel brethren, who would 
have ſuffered them to die with hunger, if he had not 
luccoured them. In effect, that pontiff, though a 


Pope Nicholas 
II. iateretts 
himſelf in 
þ-half of the 


ſenat» of 
Venice in 
their tavour, 


Tie es Spaniard by birth, and head of the church 
Il underſtanding that the Jews, who had 


MT, long been ſettled at Rome, left the exiles 
in miſery, without attempting to ſuccour them, 
threatened to expel them, unleſs they altered their 
conduct, and gave their miſerable brethren opportu- 
mies of fetthng in the eccleſiaſtical Rate, He 
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thought it expedient to profit by Ferdinand's error, 


and to enlarge his revenues at the coſt of others. 
There have been many who would not perſecute the 
Jews, nor yet ſuffer their numbers to multiply in 
their ſtates, by the conjunction of ſtrangers. But the 
pope attended not to the reaſons dictated by his reli- 
gion, but would have the new comers have the ſame 
privileges at Rome with the old inhabitants. 
The learned R. Jochanan was amongſt theſe whom 
that pontiff's kindneſs had invited to Rome; he was a 
German, came from Conſtantinople, and was taken 
into the ſervice of Picus count of Mirandola, as his 
receptor. This prince, for many years, had been 
ond of the writings of the rabbies, and even of the 
caſuiſts. He is reported to have ſaid, that thoſe who 
read the Hebrew books drew at the Fountain-Head ; 
that the rivulets had flowed from thence to the Greeks, 
andthat nothing but marſhes and ſtagnate water were 
found among the Latins. He maintained, that Eſdras 
had cauſed certain caſuiſtical books to be written, 
which he had purchaſed at a great price, and that 
Sextus IV. had ordered them to be tranſlated into the 
Latin language. 
Naples was pitched upon as another 
place of retreat for the Spaniſh and Portu- 
gal refugees; but the inquiſitors purſued 
them either with ſuch rancour, or exer- 
ciſed ſuch terrible oppreſſions under this 
retence, that the people rebelled. The viceroy re- 
olved to expel the Jews, that he might at once get 
rid of the inquiſitors. He alledged, that the con; 
tagion having ceaſed, and the faith of the old inhabi- 
tants being pure and well known, there was no need 
of theſe cruel phyſicians, who made wounds, and kept 
them open, inſtead of cloſing them. His condutt 
was authoriſed afterwards by Charles V. who would 
not tolerate the Jews in his kingdom, nor in Sicily. 
The truth is, this prince hated them, and the impoſ- 
tures he had diſcovered ſeemed to juſtify him in it. 
This averſion, however, did not diſcourage one 
Ricci, a converted Jew, from dedicating to that 
monarch his celebrated treatiſe on what he fyled Ce- 
leſtial Agriculture. He was a phyſician in Germany, 
and produced fifty theorems and expoſitions of ſome 
points in theology, but it will be apparent to thoſe who 
read them, that they deſerve not the encomiums 
which ſome learned men have made on them; on the 
contrary, that they are far beneath the diguity of a 
ſound and reaſoning divine. 
Under the pontificate of Paul III. the The Jews are 
Jews were become ſo powerful as to pro- rowefal un- 
voke the rage of candivel Sadolet. He l. 
was biſhop of Carpentras, in the dioceſe of Avignon, 
where the Jews had ever been tolerated, ſince Joan 
queen of Sicily made a preſent of this city to the 
ope. They had their {ſynagogues there, as they 
— at this day, though the city is in the midſt of 

France, from whence — were baniſhed. The pre- 
late, not able to bear it, wrote to cardinal Farneſe, 
repreſenting, That the pope had never been ſuch a 
—— to the Chriſtians as he was to the Jews: 
that he had granted them titles, new privileges and 
hogours, which rendered them baughty and inſolent; 
inſomuch 
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inſomuch that the Chriſtians were but like ſheep in 
the midſt of wolves : that they were driven from 
their houſes, and even commonly from the cities 
where they ought to live at reſt: that it was unac- 
countable, how a pope could fo rigorouſly perſecute 
the Lutherans, and grant at the ſame time ſo partial a 


protection, and ſuch ſingular favours to the Jews, 


who ſeemed more worthy of his indignation. He 
obſerved, that the true method for a man to make 
his court, and to riſe to eccleſiaſtical dignities, was 
to countenance this nation. He laid open the real 
fource of this protection, and pointed out that this 
favour proceeded from the pope's treaſurers, and the 
intendants of his finances, to whom the Jews were ne- 
ceſſary men. However, {ome regard was paid to the 
cardinal's remonſtrances, and in this caſe they did 
what is commonly done at Rome; when any abuſe is 
diſcovered that tends to pecuniary pupoles, they 
palliate it, and retrench its too manifeſt and glaring 
enormity. Some time after, Julius III. being per- 
* ſuaded the allegorical interpretations of 
hired pw the Gemara were dangerous, cauſed the 
Talmud to be Talmud to be burnt ; ſo that all the books 
2 of the Gemara, which were in Italy, were 
deſtroyed, according to the Jewiſh writers. 

In this pontificate, Joſeph Tzarphati, 


Learged men 


and learned A famous rabbi, who had taught a long 
+ orgy time at Rome, embraced chriſtianity. He 
ome. 


was born in France, but retired into Italy, 
where he explained the Talmud in the ſynagogues 
and the academy of Rome; and, to do more honour 
to Pope Julius, took the name of Monte. There 
were, moreover, at this time other famous Jews at 
Rome. Elias the Levite was born at Padua; but 
having loſt all, when this my was taken, he was re- 
ceived by ſome cardinals, whom he taught Hebrew. 
Being an unfortunate man, he once more ſuffered, 
when the conſtable de Bourbon plundered Rome. 
He retired to Venice, and f om thence to Germany; 
but being unaccuſtomed i the cold air of this coun- 
try, he returned to Italy, where he died at eighty 
years of age. He was ſuſpected to have great inch- 
nation for chriſtianity, and. this ſuſpicion was a ground 
ſufficient for his nation to hate him ; but he did not 
abjure the faith of his anceſtors, though ſome have 
—— and affirmed it. There was a woman at 
Rome, called Deborah, who then began to diſtin— 
guiſh herſelf by her poems and other works. 

paul IV. The people of the Jews met with a bitter 
iſſues two and implacable enemy and perſecutor in 
ediats againſt Paul IV. who, in the firft year of his ponti- 
23 ficate, iſſued two bulls, of which the Jew- 
iſh writers vehemently complain. By the firſt he 
ordered each {ynagogue in his territories to pay ten 
ducats annually for the inſtruttion of the catechu- 
mens who ſhould abjure Judaiſm; and by the ſecond, 
which was more rigorous, obliged the men to wear a 
yellow hat, and the women a veil of the ſame colour. 
He compelled them all to live in the ſame quarter of 
the city, the gates whereof were to be ſhut by night. 
They were deprived of all ſocieties, offices, or pro- 
feſhons among the Chriſtians, without excepting phy- 
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ſic and merchandiſe ; for their commerce was con. 
fined to {mall wares, and they were forbid having 
more than one ſynagogue in each city. They were 
commanded to {ell Ki their lands within ſix months, 
a circumſtance which ſo lowered their price, that they 
could not get the'fifth part of the value of them, 

Cardinal Charles de Boromes, biſhop cue ,; 
of Milan, not only enatted ſeveral ca- Milan ag 
nons againſt them, in the firſt council he it then, 
held in that metropolis, much of the ſame kind 
with thoſe of Paul IV. before-mentioned ; but de- 
fired all the Chriſtian princes to do the fame, and 
all this to promote, as much as poſſible, their con- 
verſion. But that edict ſhews, at the ſame time, 
they were become ſo numerous and powerful, that 
there was ſome reaſon to fear them, not only at 
Milan, but in other places of Italy, unleſs they 
were conhned to their own ſeparate quarters, and 
interditted from all kind of converle with the 
Chriſtians, as much as poſſible. 

Pope Pius V. was ſtill more ſevere towards the 
Jews, and the Conſtitution he publiſhed againſt 
them was ſufficient to render them odious to all the 
world; for he acculed them of hating the Chriſti- 
ans; of ruining the eccleſiaſtical ſtate 5 the exor- 
bitant uſitries they drew from it; of hekering rob- 
bers, and thereby promoting theft; together with a 
train of various other vices. They were 
allo charged with dealing in magic, and 
foretelling things to came; and, for 
theſe reaſons, were expelled all the ci- 
ties of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, except 
Rome and Ancona. But Sextus V. acted 
more frankly towards them, and candidly owned the 
advantage he reaped from them was the chief mo- 
tive of his tolerating them. 

A rabbi, called Meir, or Magin, of French ori- 
gin, who reſided at Venice, came to Rome, and, 
being a man of addreſs, was very agreeable to the 
pope. He dedicated a book to him, and wrote 
verſes in his commendation, which were tranflated 
into Italian. He at length preſented a petition to 
have the ſole privilege of a filk manufacture, pre- 
tending to have an admirable ſecret for multiplying 


They are ba- 
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the worms. The pope granted him ſeve- Giants ot 
ral privileges, and revoked all the con- Sexius V. to 
R. Meir. 


trary declarations and bulls of his pre- 
deceſſors, though they had been made with an oath 
and menace of excommunication. The hope of 
enriching himſelf, by laying a great duty upon 
every pound of ſilk, was the motive that induced 
Sextus V. to diſtinguiſh this Jew from all others, 
and to grant him a patent. 

The Jews received but little favour from gan of ct. 
Clement VIII. for he renewed the bull ment VIII. 
of Pius V. who baniſhed them out of the againſt the 
eccleſiaſtical ſtate. Two things are ob-!“ “ 
ſervable in this bull: one, that he added the city 
Avignon to thoſe of Ancona and Rome, where 


they ſtill preſerved their liberty of conſcience; 
the other, that this pope founded the privilege of 


tolerating them at Rome upon this reaſon; * the 
a a ews 
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Jews ought not to be removed far from Rome, that 
they might be always at hand to be converted, as 
— were more frequent at Rome than other places. 
According to this principle, he ſhould have given 
liberty of conſcience to all heretics at Rome, and 
have hlled the city with them. | 

Beſides other conſiderable ſettlements 


Great nume . 2 
ters of eus in the cities of Italy, the moſt noted one 
Venice. belonging to this nation was that of Ve- 


nice. The republic received them all into its terri- 
tories, and gave them very hoſpitable entertain- 
ment. They boaſt alſo to have in part deſerved this 
kindneſs by their fidelity, and the great ſervices 
they had rendered in the war with the Turks, and 
particularly at the ſiege of Candia. Here it was 
that Daniel Bombergue printed their Hebrew Bible 
the firſt time. This printer came trom 
Antwerp to Venice, and chiefly dcalt in 
Hebrew books. To print them the more 
correct, he employed the moſt learned Jews, whom 
he kept in pay, to the number of above an hun- 
dred. Felix Pratenſis had the care of an edition 
of the Bible, with the Chaldee paraphraſes, and 
the commentaries of many rabbies, which he dedi- 
cated to pope Leo X. But this edition 1s not the 
belt, becauſe he could not regularly diſpoſe the 
different readings of the Mafforeths. Bombergue 
was, likewiſe, deſirous of printing a good Hebrew 
grammar, and R. Abraham de Balmis was ordered 
to compile one accordingly: but he dying-before 
it was hniſhed, it was afterwards hn ex — by R. 
Calonymas, a learned Jew then at Venice. Beſides 
theſe books, he printed a great number of other 
works of the Jewiſh rabbies, for which his memory 
is ſtill dear to the learned world, eſpecially to 
thoſe of his own nation. 

David the ſon of Iſaac de Pomis re- 
tired to Venice; and, by way of acknow- 
ledgment, wrote a treatiſe to prove that 
the laws of that republic are of divine original. 
This learned rabbi aflerted, that his family deſcend- 
ed from one of the heads of the captives whom Ti— 
tus carried from Jeruſalem to Rome. He was a 
prodigy of learning in his tendereſt years. His fa- 
ther lived at Spoleto; but the Germans having pil - 
laged Rome, he was afraid of being ruined by the 
like fate, and, therefore, carried off all his effects, 
and went to ſeek a retreat ſomewhere elſe. He 


Ilebtew Bible 
priated, 
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{ell into the misfortune he ſought to avoid; for Co- 


lomna's troops meeting the mules that carried his 
treaſure, ſeized it, and reduced him to extreme po- 
verty. He ſettled at Bevagna, where his ſon, who 
was born in the year 1525, intently applied himſelf 
to ſtudy. The manuſcript of one of his anceſtors, 
who lived in the beginning of the twelfth century, 
and who had then compoſed an Hebrew dictionary, 
accidentally fell into his hands. He not only ſtu- 
died it, but reſolved to make another larger, in 
which he inſerted the terms which the rabbies often 
make uſe of, though they are not Hebrew. He in- 
(erted into his — all that was valuable from thoſe 
3 Nathan, Elias the Levite, and Kimki's 
0. 36, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


roots. We find the Hebrew words, and the foreign 
terms, with the Latin and Italian, in this pertorm- 
ance. 

Venice maintained its rights in the war ,,; Y 
with the Ulcoques. Theſe robbers often 41 by Roe. 
pillaged the merchants of this nation, and public of Ve- 
the houſe of Auſtria pretended to diſpute ** 
with the Venetians their privilege to protect them, 
becauſe they were not Chriſtians. But no regard 
was had to a pretenſion that deprived ſovereigns of 
the right of defending their ſubjetts; and the Jew, 
Henriques, was chotn by the ſenate to go into 
Dalmatia, to endeavour to accommodate this af- 
fair, which cauſed an unhappy war. R. Sichma, 
ſince named Simeon Luzati, at this time publiſhed 
here his Socrates; in which he ſhews that the great- 
eſt geniuſes are weak and wandering, when they are 
guided by prejudice. He compoſed another treatiſe 
concerning the ſtate of the nation. 

At Venice alſo lived Samuel Nachmias, 
though he was of a Theſſalonian family. ra 
Here he abjured Judaiſm, with David e. 
his fon, and part of his family, which took the 
name Moroſini. To ſhew that his converſion was 
ſincere, he publiſhed an Italian treatiſe, intituled, 
Via della Fede, or, the Way to the Faith, in which 
he explains the ceremonies of his nation, and ſhews 
the uſeſulneſs of them; proves that the ſix hundred 
and thirteen precepts, which they diſtinguiſh in the 
law, are obſerved by nobody, and confutes all the 
Jewiſh ſuperſtitions and ſedts: he died in the year 
1687, at Rome, whither he retired. Mardochat 
Korkos, who taught in the year 1672, performed a 
taſk that was no leſs bold than odious to the dottors 
of the nation; for he compoſed a treatiſe againſt 
the cabbala, and their prejudices for that ſcience 
are ſo great, that all ſeem to ſhake the foundations 
of their religion who attack it; and, therefore, the 
dottors have had the precaution not to print it. At 
the ſame time that Bombergue had his preſs at Ve- 
nice, ſome Jews from Spire, in Germany, were ein- 

loved in the ſame manner at Soncino, a {mall town 
in the Duchy of Milan, near the river Oglio, where 
they began to print Hebrew books about the end of 
the hftcenth century. There were alſo famous rab- 
bies and ſynagogues at Imola, Modena, Padua, 
&c. ſome of whom were much diſtinguiſhed for 
learning. 

Gregory the Thirteenth did all in his 
power, by perſuaſion and argument, to 
promote their converſion. An ingenious 
preacher was choſen for this purpoſe, who 
was to prove, that the introduttion of the 

oſpel was deſigned to aboliſh the Jewiſh 
aw; and to enlarge upon the continued 
ſeries of calamities which had diſtinguiſhed this na- 
tion, merely on account of their rejection of the 
Meſhah. All the Jews, in rotation, were obliged 
to hear his diſcourſes, and children above —— 

cars of age were ranked amongſt his auditors. 
Seminaries, for the reception of the new converts, 


were eredted, and hoſpitals for the ſick: but, after 
_ d, pi k: but, aw 
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all, the number of converſions was very circum- 
{cribed; and that judicial blindneſs which pervades 
the whole nation was not to be taken away by the 
well-meant effects of his Holineſs; the time was not 
arrived, when the loſt ſheep of the houſe of Iſrael 
mall be gathered into the fold under one ſhepherd 
Jeſus Chriſt. This brings the hiſtory of the Jews in 
Italy to the end of the ſeventeenth centurv. 

Many viciſſitudes attended this unhap- 


— 2 py people in Germany, during the fif- 
Germany, by teenth and fixteenth centuries. The li— 
the land- berty they ſometimes enjoyed was obtain- 
owe ed at a very great expence; the avarice 
centuries. of the landgraves prompting them to de- 
mand conſiderable ſubſidies. _ 
Theyenjey Under the reformation, particularly at 
much peace Its beginning, the Jews experienced much 
— _ quiet; as the Monks had enough to do 


with the reformed, without diſturbing the 
2 of the Iſraclites. The Jewiſh books were 
pared, and the ſtudy of the languages cultivated. 
Luther himſelf, notwithſtanding, cenſured them with 
an impetuoſity which ſometimes carried him beyond 
all bounds. In return for theſe outrages, the Jew- 
1th dottors inveighed publicly againſt the Reforma- 
tion. 

The Jews in Hungary were greatly di- 


The Jews are * - 

—. op- miniſhed towards the end of the ſixteenth 
"prefſed, and century. . The emperor Rodolphus laid 

in Hungary à double tax upon them, which, as they 


were unable to pay it, obliged them to 
quit the country the ſooner. They had 
{ynagogues in Moravia; but they ſuffered a cruel 
perſecution in 1574, all the profeſſors of their reli— 
— being ſentenced to the flames, and many were 

urnt before their complaints reached the cars of 
Maximilian, who compaſſionated their wretched fitu- 
ation. They, likewiſe, ſuffered very much in Fran— 
conia, from various ill nded and vague reports, 
which operated to the prejudice. They were af- 
terwards, in ſome meaſure, recompenſed for their 
misfortunes by the duke of — 2 kindneſs, 
who permitted them to ſettle in his dominions. 
Authority of In Poland, the Jews have always re- 
the Jews in 
Polaud. country. They have their ſtately ſyna- 

ogues and academics, and their court of judicature 
is endowed with ſingular authority, ſince it is allow- 
ed to determine in civil as well as religious caſes. 
We are told, they have had the ſingular privilege of 
coining money, becauſe ſhekels have been found 
there with an Hebrew inſcription; but as the tomb 
in which they are ſaid to have been found is rather 
ſuſpicious, we cannot ground upon it a prerogative 
uſually veſted in ſovereigns alone. 

This country is looked upon as a nurſery of learn- 
ed rabbies, and the country to which the Jews ſend 
their youth to ſtudy the Talmud and the rites of their 
religion. In ſpeaking of the preceding century, we 
mentioned ſoine inbbles who were an honour to 
their nation. This kingdom hath produced one 
man, who not only renounced Judaiſm, but wrote 
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and Moravia. 


ceived greater favour than in ny other 
* 


— — 


and publiſhed thirty- ſeven demonſtrations againſt it 
His name was Solomon. He had been bound for 
one of his brethren, and committed to priſon, whence 
nothing could have redeemed him but his converſion 
to Chriſtianity; ſo that this circumſtance, together 
with the affected ſwoln ſtyle in which he wrote, has 
afforded reaſon to many for ſuſpecting his lincerity, 
However that be, he was an excellent caſuiſt, well 
verſed in theological matters, and an able defender 
of the Jewiſh religion. | 

The city of Hamburgh is called a Lit- ws 
tle — 2 The Jews are obſerved ba. 
to have been more tractable in that cit 
than elſewhere, for a great number of them were 
converted in this century by one Edzas, or Eſdras, 
who made it his buſineſs to inſtruct and confirm 
them in the Chriſtian faith. A divine of that city 
once aſſerted, that if thole inſtruttions were armed 
with ſome violence, they would become more eflec. 
tual : but the ſenate now ſupprefied his immoderate 
zeal, which tended only to leſſen the number of 
their citizens, and had already cauſed ſome popu. 
lar commotions among them. 

Ferdinand III. granted them great pri- 
vileges, becauſe, when the city of Prague 
was beſieged by Carolus Guſtavus, who 
was lately declared generaliſſimo of the 
armies of Sweden and Germany, they 
detended themſelves with a ſurpriſing fidelity and vi- 
gour. The city was already taken, and the garriſon 
called upon to capitulate; but the conqueror having 
refuſed — conditions, they ſuſtained many 
allaults with unſhaken fortitude. The Jews diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves in theſe aflaults, and defended 
their poſt with a reſolution that merited praiſes and 
extraordinary privileges. 

From various circumſtances, it appears 
that no conſiderations have been capable 
of creating a tolerable good underſtand- 
ing between the Chriſtians of Prague and 
the Jews. On the contrary, they hate 
one another; and as it muſt be confeſſed, the Jews 
have occaſionally been guilty of ſuch enormous 
deeds as muſt render them not only ſuſpetted, but 
odious to the Chriſtians; ſo likewiſe it muſt be grant- 
ed that the Chriſtians have ſubjected them to confor- 
mity to ſome prattices that were incompatible with 
their profeſſion, and of courle productive of dange- 
rous commotions. Neven they are ſo nume- 
rous in this country, as to fill, of — the 
third city of Prague, but they are poor and miſe- 
rable, flock about ſtrangers, and ſubmit to the 
meaneſt ſervices to obtain a living. They had en- 
joyed in Hungary the privilege of farming the re- 
venue, till Ferdinand II. took it from them by an 
editt, notwithſtanding which, they found means to 
preſerve the advantages of it, ſince Ferdinand III. 
was afterwards obliged to deprive them of it bya 
new edi, which condemned thoſe to the loſs of 
their places who admitted the Jews into any of 
them, alledging, as the cauſe, “that they have nei- 
ther conſcience or honeſty, and are, therefore, — 

worthy 
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worthy to enjoy the privileges of Hungary.“ How 
ever, they continue there ſtill, not only under the 
\rotection of the grand ſignor, in thoſe parts under 
th dominions, but 1n thoſe of the empire likewiſe. 

The Jews were in ſuch credit in Vienna, about 
ten years afterwards, that rabbi Zachary obtained 
them liberty to build a ſtately ſynagogue there, and 
o add an academy, to revive the ſtudy of the ſci- 
ences, which leemed extintt in this country. He 
had ſettled a penſion for twenty-four perſons, who 
were to read the Talmud every hour, day and night. 
One relieved the other; ſo that the ſchool was al- 
ways open, and never found without a doctor. 
But this building, however, was ſcarcely finiſhed, 
when the emperor drove all the Jews from his ca- 
pital, ſcized the ſynagogue, and turned it into a 
church. They complain, that the ſuperſtitious em- 
prels, — — the toleration the court gave the 
Jews occalioned her barenneſs, preſſed the em- 
peror to baniſh them; but, after the death of this 
princeſs, they were reſtored to Vienna. 

The emperor had a new ſubject of diſcontent 
againſt them in the Turkiſh war, becauſe they al- 
ited the infidels to maintain the ſiege of Buda, and 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their valour. But this 
was in reality an act of fidelity they owed their ſo- 
vereign; and though this reſiſtance rendered them 
odious, not only to the people of Germany but 
Italy, where they roſe againſt them; yet we cannot 
condemn them, ſince they were then ſubject to the 
Upon the whole, the emperor fa- 
vours them at Vienna; admits them into affairs of 
ſtate, and gives honourable titles to thoſe who are 
employed, or purchaſe them. The people, indeed, 
2 of che riches they heap together, endeavour 
lometimes, by violent tumults and commotions, to 
[trip and plunder them. 

In Servia, Croatia, Moldavia, Valachia, and in 
the rich cities of Germany, the Jews are numerous 
and flouriſhing. If they have been expelled Nu- 
remberg, they are ſpread abroad in the countr 
towns, and have their ſynagogue at Erfurt, whic 
is in the neighbourhood. In the city of Augſburg, 
they had formerly a ſynagogue and academy, and 
their doctors and diſciples were maintained by the 
rich merchants of the place. But they have ſince 
been baniſhed from it, and muſt * the liberty of 
coming into it, at the price of a florin for every 
hour they ſtay in the place. 

State of the There is no ſtate in Europe where the 
lens ia Hola Jews live more quietly than in Holland. 
— They enrich themſelves by Trade, and, 
— the lenity of the government, poſſeſs their 
acquifitions without fear. There are two forts of 
Jews in Holland; ſome are Germans, and others 
come from Portugal and Spain. They are divided 
about ſome ceremonies, and hate one another, as 
if the eſſentials of religion were concerned. But 
the real cauſe of this extreme hatred between thoſe 
two forts of Jews, if we may credit the Germans, 
is the diſſimulation and — * of thoſe of Por. 
tugal and Spain, who live in thoſe countries, and 
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conform in all things with the Popiſh religion, for 
the ſake of enriching themſelves, and then retire to 
Holland, to enjoy, with more ſafety, the fruits of 
their hypocriſy. Into this republic the Spaniſh and 
Portugueſe Jews, who make another part g.nement of 
of this nation, retired, to avoid the cru- the Formu- 
elties of the inquiſition. Strada accuſes bete Jens. 
one of their leaders of having intrigued in the war 
of the Low Countries, and kindle the fire of en- 
mity, by promiſing a potent ſupply. His name was 
Michez. He was a Spaniard born; but the fear of 
puniſhment had obliged him to ſeek ſanctuary at 
Antwerp, where he grew into the knowledge and 
aftettion not only of the magiſtrates of this city, 
but of Mary queen of Hungary, who reigned at 
that time. Going from Antwerp to Venice, and 
from thence to Conſtantiuople, he wrote to the 
malecontents he knew, and to the Proteſtants of 
Antwerp, intimating, that it was their beſt way 
to adhere conſtantly to the league they had made 
againſt the Catholics, becauſe the grand ſignor was 
meditating deſigns againſt the Chriſtians; and in 
a ſhort time would ſo embarraſs king Philip, as not 
to give him leiſure to think of the affairs of the 
Netherlands.” His letters were read in the ſenate of 
Antwerp, and gave great encouragement to the al- 
lies, but Michez did not make good his promiſe. 
He followed his malter's views, who turned his arms 
againſt the kingdom of Cyprus. It only appears, 
that the Jews were more ſecure in the Netherlands 
than in Spain, ſince Michez ſought a retreat there; 
but it was but forty years after that the refugees of 
Spain and Portugal began to ſettle in Holland. 
Their firſt aſſembly at Amſterdam occaſioned ſome 
jealouſy in the city, where all things were ſuſpected 
during the war, which continued with great vigour. 
They were taken for Roman Catholics, who ſhut 
themſelves up, and concealed their images. They 
ſay, they were purſued into the place of their re- 
ligious worſhip; but, as they found nothing but He- 
brew books, and the law of Moſes, they laid no- 
other condition on them, than to pray for the proſ- 
perity of the city, which they promiſed to do; and 
at the ſame time they eretted their firſt ſy- fig ha- 
nagogue, which they called the Houſe of gogue at Am- 
Ben Jacob, becauſe that was the name ſterdam. 
of : "eb Jew W it 1 They alſo 
raiſed another ſynagogue, which the 8 
called Neve Schalom, that is, the Houſe — 2 
of Peace. | 

Spinoſa, who made himſelf famous by 
the fingularity of his tenets, was born at 
Amſterdam in 1632. His parents were 
Portugueſe Jews, in good circumſtances, but he 
received nothing but a bed from his father's poſſeſ- 
fions, and always lived in poverty. He did not al- 
ire to follow the law, and imitate the rabbies, but 
earnt the trade of poliſhing glaſſes, and making 


Acc ount of 
Spinoſa. 


ſpectacles. He compared himſelf to a ſerpent that 
bites his tail, becauſe he had. nothing left at the 
and gruel. 


ear's end, _ he lived upon mil 
He had learnt Latin of Vanden Ende, who yet 
en 
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then at Amſterdam; and who, retiring to Rikpus, 
embarked in the chevalier of Rohan's conſpiracy, 
and was executed. It is pretended, it was this pe- 
dant that ſowed the firſt ſeeds of Atheiſm in Spino- 
{a's mind. But it was Deſcartes's philoſophy which 
gave him a diſlike to the principles of the rabbies. 
He did not find in their writings thoſe evident truths 
built upon demonſtrations, which Deſcartes recom- 
mends to his diſciples. 

When be was perceived to neglett the ſabbath and 
ſynagogue, they attempted, in vain, to retain him 
by a penſion of a thouſand livres: by this refuſal, he 
incurred ſo violent an hatred, that it was reſolved to 
ſtab him. As he came from the old Portugueſe ſy- 
nagogue of Amſterdam, he faw a man with a dag- 

er in his hand. who endeavoured to ſtab him; and, 
indeed, the blow only reached his coat, which he 
kept in memory of this event. Not thinking him- 
felt ſafe in his native country, where the Jews were 
numerous and potent, he ſought a retreat near Ley- 
den, and afterwards at the Hague. He had the 
— excommunication thundered againſt him; but 

e proteſted againſt this ſentence given in his ab- 
ſence, and {ignified his proteſtation by a writing in 
Spaniſh, addreſſed to the rabbies in the ſynagogue. 

Ile publiſhed firſt a geometrical demonſtration of 
Deſcartes's principles, afterwards his Meditations; 
and at laſt 1 the Tractatus Theologico-Po- 
liticus, in which he formed a new ſyſtem, that makes 
him much eſteemed by thoſe who are called Free- 
thinkers, in Holland, Germany, and France, from 
whom he received ſeveral invitations and large en- 
couragements, but he refuſed them all, and died at 
the Hague in 1677, aged forty-four years. 


eſpouſed his principles. We cannot tell whether it 
be numerous, ſince it is conſtituted of perſons dil- 
perſed in different places, who form no body or ſo- 
ciety. As he had man llowers and diſciples, ſo 
alſo had he many oppo!lc:s of his own nation, par- 
Orobio oppo. ticularly the learned Balthazar Orobio, 
nent of Spi- à Spaniard by birth, and tre by 
noſa. profeſſion. His parents, who profeſſed 
the Romiſh religion, taught him betimes to diſſem- 
ble like themſelves. He ſtudied philoſophy, and 
became metaphyſical reader in the . 
Salamanca, being a lover of this ſcience, which 
was then much cultivated. He afterwards became 
a phyſician at Seville, where he was ſeized by the 
inquiſition, becauſe he did not ſufficiently conceal 
his religion, to remove all ſuſpicion. At length, 
tired with diſſembling, he came to Amſterdam, 
was circumciſed, and made open profeſſion of Ju- 
daiſm. He prattiſed phyſic there with great repu- 
tation, and aſſures us, that his preſſing occupations 
did not permit him to apply himſelf to ſtudy as he 
could wiſh. When Spinoſa's book appeared, he 
at firſt deſpiſed it on account of its adthor; but whe 
he received Bredenburgh's anſwer to it, in whic 
that author agreed with Spinoſa in two dangerous 
ſitions, he ſeemed to heſitate about them. Oro- 
bio undertook to confute them both, and in the 
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er left behind bim a ſeRt that has 


— —— 


execution of this taſk proved himſelf an able meta. 
1 — | 

t has been affirmed by ſeveral authors, Wpeder dhe 
both Jews and Chriftians, that the ten ben ue, ae 
tribes were {till preſerved in China. One les 
of the former tell us, that there was a ſynagogue at 
Pekin, which had coſt them ten thouſand crowns to 
repair. He aſſerted, that they had been ſettled in 
this province above five hundred years, and that 
they religiouſly preſerved one of the five books 
of Moſes, which he called Sepher Thora. He could 
not read Hebrew, having negletted the ſtudy of 
it in his youth; ſo that he was excluded from the 
offices of the ſynagogue, which his brother exer— 
ciſed, becauſe he underſtood the language ; but he 
repeated the hiſtorical parts of the Old Teitament, 
particularly thoſe of Abraham, Judith, and Eſther, 
He added, that there were in the capital of the 
province of Chequiam many ſynagogues, and J. 
raelitiſh families; for they gave themſelves that 
name, becauſe, being the poſterity of the ten tribes, 
they knew not that of the Jews. Alvarez, who 
had lived in China a conſiderable time, affirms, that 
they had been ſettled there above 600 years, and 
had obtained ſeveral privileges on account of their 
ſervices and fidelity to king Hun; that they were 
very numerous in ſome provinces, and had ſyna- 
gogues in moſt of their great cities, but more elpe- 
cially in that of Honan, and in Kai-tong-fu, where 
they have a repoſitory for the ſacred volume, adorn- 
ed with rich curtains, and in which they preſerve 
an ancient Bible in Hebrew characters. Theſe 
Jews, however, we are told, know nothing of lle. 
brew, and only mention the names of Abraham, 
Iſaac, and David; are very ignorant and remiſs in 
their law, even to the negletting of circumciſion, 
becauſe the Chineſe upbraid them with the cruelty 
of performing the ceremony on innocent babes. 

In England, the Jews attained many iu England. 
privileges under the protectorate of 
Cromwell: that ſagacious uſurper, and his parlia- 
ment, foreſaw many advantages which might accrue 
from granting them protettion; they were accord- 
ingly patroniſed more by him than by any of the 
former kings; and the privileges then granted them 
are continued to the preſent day. 

Nothing more particularly occurs in the Concluſion. 
tiſtory of the Jews, worth notice. Their 
preſent hiſtory is pretty well known: that general 
tcleration of all religion, which prevails almoſt uni- 
verſally, includes the miſerable deſcendents of A- 
braham; and though they retain their ſeparate com- 
munities, and are 1 by the ordinances 0 
Moſes, they are not at all perſecuted, but are per- 
mitted the free exerciſe of their religion, without 
any moleſtation. This people are diſperſed over 
the whole earth; and every government affords, by 
them, ſome living teſtimonies of the truth of divine 
revelation. | 

From the intire hiſtory of the Jews, ynbelief the 
taken in all its parts, it is beyond a doubt real ſource of 
that UNBELLEF has been the ſource of all 2 
their 


1 


—— ET 
Ant their calamities. A view of the remarka- 
Fic, ble events which occurred in the earlieſt 


ages, exhibits a ſtriking diſplay of the 
divine mercy and juſtice, as well as the certain ef- 
ffts of incredulity and impenitence. Diſobedience 
ficceeded calamity, and calamity deliverance: obe- 
dience met its reward, and diſobedience its puniſh- 
ment. Hence it follows, that as the ſupreme and 
ultimate felicity of man conſiſts in a conformity to 
the divine will, and as that will is only communi- 
cated by divine revelation, which holds forth com- 
petent inſtructions throughout the whole, it is his 
higheſt wiſdom and happineſs to receive the ſame 
with all the deference due to its origin, and to con- 
firm himſelf and others in the belief and prattice 


in obſtinacy and unbelief. 


— 


. 
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of it, by every means which his benevolent Creator 
hath put in his power. But notwithſtanding the ex- 


' ertion of God's irreſiſtible power, and the repeated 


diſplays of his goodneſs on their behalf, the Jews 


: were no ſooner freed from the woes they deprecated, 


than they fell into 3 and ſet the power of the 
Moſt High at defiance. In ſucceeding times, their 


conduct leems invariable; and to this day they ap- 


pear bent on their own deſtruction, by continuing 
God grant that the 
ſcales of ignorance may ſpeedily fall from their 


eyes; and that they may, as individuals and as a 
nation, be brought to behold the light of the 


knowledge of the glory of God, as it ſhines in the 
perſon and face of Jeſus Chriſt! | 


N DI X 


# 


ARTICLES or Tye JEWISH FAITH. 


thirteen Articles; which, according to the 

learned Buxtorf's Account of the Religious 
Cuſtoms and Ceremonies of the Jews, is delivered in 
their prayer-book in the following manner: 

I. I BELIEVE, with a perfect faith, that the Cre- 
ator, whoſe name be bleſſed, is the creator and go- 
vernor of all creatures; and that he alone hath per- 
tormed, doth perform, and will perform all things. 

II. I believe, with a perfect faith, that the Creator, 
whole name be bleſſed, is One in unity which hath 
_ _ it; and that he hath been, is, and will be, 
Our ts 5 

III. I believe, with a perfeR faith, that the Crea- 
ator, whoſe name be bleſſed, is not corporeal, nor to 
be comprehended by any corporeal meaſure or capa- 
city; and that there exilts not any thing which is hke 

im. 

IV. I believe, with a perfect faith, that the Crea- 
tor, whoſe name be bleſſed, is the Firſt and the Laſt. 

V. I believe, with a perfet faith, that the Creator 
alone, whoſe name be bleſſed, and no other, is to be 
worſhipped. 

VI. I believe, with a perfe& faith, that all the 
words of the prophets are true. 

VII. I believe, with a perfect faith, that the pro- 
phecies (rules and wie) of Moles, our maſter, on 
whom be peace, are true; and that he is the father of 
all wiſe men, as well of thoſe who went before him, 
as of thoſe who have come after him. 

No. 35. 


T* modern Jews compriſe their faith briefly in 


VIII. I believe, with a perfect faith, that the whole 
law, which at this day is in our hands, was delivered 
by Moſes our maſter, on whom be peace. 

IX. I believe, with a perfect faith, that this law is 
never to be changed, nor any other law to be deli- 
vered from the Creator, whoſe name be bleſſed. 

X. I believe, with a perfe faith, that the Creator 
whoſe name be blefled, knoweth all the deeds an 
thoughts of men; as it 1s written, © He faſhioneth 
their hearts alike : he conſidereth all their works.” 

XI. I believe, with a perfett faith, that the Creator 
will reward thoſe who keep his commandments, and 
puniſh thoſe who tranſgreſs them. 

XII. I believe, with a perfett faith, that the Meſſiah 
will come, and though he delays his coming, I will 
nevertheleſs always look for him until he comes. 

XIII. I believe, with a perfect faith, that the dead 
will be raiſed to life, when it ſhall be ſo decreed by the 
Creator, whoſe name be bleſſed, and whoſe memory 
be'exalted through time and eternity. 


Upon theſe articles, ſay the Jews in their writings, 
the religion of Moſes, and the faith of the Jews, have 
always ſtood ; though theſe articles were not, accord- 
ing to the ſame authors, reduced to writing and me- 
thod till near the five thouſandth year of the world, 
this having been the work of Rabbi Moſhebar Mai- 
mon, who died, ſay the Jews, in the year of the 
world 4964 : that is, in the year of Chriſt 1104. 
And this confeſſion of faith the Jews are ſolemnly 

8N enjoined 
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enjoined to receive and we, as their creed, and to {] ed with grandeur and pleaſure, appearing abroad in 
live and die in it. The rabbin above-mentioned en- II apparel \ 
joined this ule of it on pain of Joſs of the Jewiſh name, || tion conlecrated to God. 
and of eternal ſalvation. But it is viſible enough, The Jews will then likewiſe, we are told, breathe a 
that his grand defign, in the, compoſing and enjoin- || pure and wholefome air; and for this matter they reſt 
ing of this creed was, to guard againkt the propaga- || particularly on the following paſſage, © Behold] 
tion of the goſpel on the {ide of his own nation, and create a new heaven and a new earth,” Ifa. Ixv. 17, 
fortify the averſion, of the Jews to Chriſt and his |] They will therefore be perpetually in a flouriſhing 
religion. He | | ſtate of health, and as long-lived as antediluvians; 
oy: enjoying in old age all the vivacity of youth; as it is 
Opinions of the Modern FEWS concerning the || written, ay they, © They ſhall bring forth fruit in 
MESSIAH. old age,” & _ : 
Lefs n | For the fertility of the country in thoſe happy 
ALL the Jews agree, that a Meſſiah is promiſed to || times, they tell us, that wheat being once ſown, the 
the Jewiſh nation, and accordingly they pray, in |þ ground will every year aſter yield that grain ſponta- 
their daily offices, that he may come quickly, and || neouſly without any more ſowing or culture; as in 
in their days: but what ſort of a man he is to by. or || Hof. xiv. 7. A Jew ſhall no ſooner wiſh for rain in 
the quality or condition he is to appear in, together || his field, his garden, or upon a ſingle herb, than God 
with the time of his coming, is matter of great doubt will grant it him; as in Zech. x. 1. In thoſe times 
and debate among them. It is, however, generally || they ſhall gather their harveſts and vintages in the 
believed, that the Meſſiah is to appear as a plebeian, || higheſt ſafety and tranquillity, and ſhall be in no dan. 
or vulgar perſon ; but that he with ar excel the reft of ger from any enemy whatſoever; as in Ifa. Ixii. 8. 
men in mantfold virtue: that he will marry, and be- "The trees ſhall daily yield new fruit, the earth, with- 
get children, who will ſucceed him in his kingdom. out any culture or aſſiſtance from the hand of man, 
When, ſay they, the Meſhah ſhall have gathered daily produce plum-cakes and ſilken garments, as it 
together all the Jews from all the nations and parts of no does toad-ſtools and muſhrooms. The women 
the world, and ſhall have condutted” them into the f ſhall: daily bring forth children, according to Jer, 
land flowing with milk and honey, he ſhall celebrate / xxxi. 8. f 
a royal banquet with great plenty, pomp, and re- There ſhall no more be wars, or rumours of wars, 
Joicing ; and ſhall invite all the Jews to it, and re- || upon earth; but a ſolid and eternal peace ſhall be 
ceive them with a moſt courteous welcome. At this }| ſettled among men, and between men and beaſts, as 
banquet every one of the Jews ſhall be ſeated at a II in Hof. ii. 1. Iſa. xi. 6. The Meſſiah ſhall be arbi- 
golden table. On this occaſion there ſhall be pre- || ter of the world: and when menaces of war ſhall 
pared and ſerved up an abounding ſtore of the nobleſt I appear among the heathen nations, differences ſhall 
and moſt delicious animals for the food of man, as || be accommodated, and peace preſerved and eſta. 
fiſh, fowl, &c. that ever God created. The tables |] bliſhed by his mediation; ſo that not a ſword ſhall 
Mall be piled with the nobleſt, the richeſt, and moſt I be drawn; as in Ifa. ii. 4. 
inſpiring and enlivening wines that ever man taſted, I +. In thoſe days the Jews ſhall ſwim in perpetual joys 
or the earth produced, e the beginning; for they || and pleaſures; and, next to the daily celebration of 
are produced in paradiic, and are to this day pre- || the high praiſes of God, they ſhall be engaged in 
ſerved in Adam's, wine-cellar for this grand regale.” nothing but nuptial feaſts. and mirthful aflemblies, 
Let us now ſee a little after what manner the Jews [|| and other the like ſcenes of feſtivity and plenty; 
are to live in their ancient country under the admini- I and all of them ſhall be repleniſhed with wiſdom 
tration of the Meſſjah. We are told, that the ſtrange |} and the knowledge of God; as it is written in Jer, 
nations, which they ſhall ſuffer to live, ſhall build m xxxiii. 10. : ; : 
them houſes and cities, till them ground, and plant In a word, the felicity of this holy nation, in the 
them vineyards, and all this without looking for an times of the Meſſiah, will be ſuch, that the exalted 
reward of their labour. Thoſe ſurviving nations will |} condition cannot enter into the conception of man; 
likewiſe, voluntarily offer them all their wealth and |} much leſs can it be. couched in human expreſſion. 
ſurniture: and princes and nobles ſhall attend them, |} At leaſt, this is what the rabbins ſay of it; but the 
and be ready at their nod to pay them all manner of II intelligent reader will, doubtleſs, pronounce it Ti 
obedience; while they themſelves ſhall be ſurround- II PaRADISsE Or Fools, 
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FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS. | 


WRITTEN BY Hi! 


WITH ADDITIONS and IMPROVEMENTS. 


— — —_— C _r_ 


Account of 

Joſephus's ex- is the pride and boaſt of various 
1 2 nations: in the line of the prieſt- 
hood it is fupremely illuſtrious: on which account, I 
may aſſume the credit of an extraftion ſuperior to 
the generality of my brethren; ſince, for a ſucceſ- 
hon of ages, my paternal anceſtors have been prieſts 
of the higheſt of the twenty-four ranks. On the mo- 
ther's fide, I am deſcended of the regal race; as 
ſhe was of the Aſmonæan line, in which, for a conſi- 
derable time, the royal government was united with 
the prieſthood. 

His family. My great grandfather was named Si- 
mon, otherwiſe Pſellus, who flouriſhed 
during the pontificate of Hyrcanus, the fon of the 
high-prieſt, calied Simon. Pſellus was father of 
nine ſons, of whom Matthias, who took the ſur- 
name of Aphlias, eſpouſed a daughter of Jonathan 
tne high-prieſt, who bore him a ſon, called Matthias, 
whoſe ſurname was Curtus. This Curtus was father 
of a ſon, who was born in the ninth year of the 
reign of Alexander, and called Joſeph, who was 
the father of Matthias, born in the tenth year of 
Archelaus; and this Matthias was my father; my 
birth taking place in the firſt year of the reign of 
Caius Cæſar. My ſons are three: Hyrcanus, Juſ- 
tus, and Agrippa, reſpectively born in the fourth, 


T have been honourably deſcended 


—j—— we 


more on account of 


ſucceſſively: nor did I ſtop here; but, 


ſeventh, and ninth years of the emperor Veſpaſian. 
This is a genuine and conciſe account of my mily, 
as it ſtands upon indubitable and incontrovertible 
record, | 

All ranks of people in Jeruſalem held my father 
Matthias in the higheſt veneration, and that far 
is virtues than of his honour- 
able deſcent. I had a brother, alſo named Matthi- 
as, with whom I was educated from my infancy. 
With a tolerable judgment, and a moſt retentive 
memory, I made ſuch a rapid progreſs in my ſtudies, 
that, when I had attained my fourteenth year, I 


. ſometimes received the diſtinguiſhed honour of be- 


ing conſulted, even on difficult points of law, by 
the high-prieſt and elders. Being deſirous of ac- 
— myſelf with the fundamental principles of 
the Phariſees, the Sadducees, and the Eflenes, in 


my ſixteenth year I entered upon this taſk, with an 


intent to unite myſelf with that ſociety whoſe doc- 

trines I ſhould moſt approve upon examination. 
With great aſſiduity, though not with- fe elles 

out frequent diſguſts, I paſſed through a himſelf te the 


kind of noviciate in each of theſe fetts fudy of the 
then prevail. 
ing ſes. 


having learnt that a certain perſon, named 
Banus, had withdrawn himſelf from all commerce 


wich the world, to reſide in deſerts and ſolitude, I 


deter- 
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determined to become his pupil alſo. This man 
wore no other cloathing than the bark of trees; he 
lived ſolely on the ſpontaneous produftions of the 
helds and woods, ihe, in order to abate the violence 
of his inordinate appetites, conſtantly bathed him- 
ſelf in cold water. Having ſubjected myſelf to theſe 


and ſuch-like auſterities, for near three years, and 
: MAN . . . ” 0 . 

amy curioſity being ſatisfied, I quitted our hermit, 

WY and returned to the city; and — now in my nine- 

j teenth year, began to apply myſelf to the ſtudy of 


Adopts tha the civil law; for which purpoſe, I cn- 


of the Phari- 
lets. 


whole doctrines bear ſome reſemblance to 
; thoſe of the ancient Stoics. : 
In my ſix-and-twentieth year, I made a 


Rome, in be. journey to Rome, on the following inte- 


e reſting occaſion. Several prieſts, many 
. of them men of exemplary characters, 
ed, and wn. and my intimate friends, had been ſent by 
3 el. Felix, who was at that time governor of 


Judæa, upon a very frivolous pretext, to 
Juſtify themſelves before Cæſar. Such was the noble 
conduct of theſe men, upon this occaſion, that I re- 
ſolved to afford them every aſſiſtance in my power. 
Accordingly I embarked for Rome, and our veſſel, 
in which were nearly fix hundred perſons, was loſt in 
a violent ſtorm in the Adriatic Gulph. Out of the 
whole ſhip's company, eighty perſons only were 
ſaved, who, after ſwimming the whole night, were 
taken up early the next morning by a veſſel from 
Cyrene. I now contratted an intimacy at Diczar- 
chia (the Puteoli of the Italians) with one Alityrus, 
a comedian, and a Jew by birth: this man ſtood 
high in the favour of Nero. The empreſs Pop- 
a, to whom I was introduced by Altyien in- 
tantly, at my requeſt, obtained the releaſement of 
the prieſts: after which I departed for my own 
country, loaded with preſents. 

Finding the populace, vn 1 my return, in a, vio- 
lent ferment, and much _iined to revolt, I uſed 
every endeavour to bring them to a due ſenſe of 
their folly. I repreſented to them the great {upert- 
ority of their opponents, both in reſpect to their 
military and every other qualification, and N 
urged to them the phrenzy of riſking the fate of all 
they held dear, on ſuch unequal terms. In this 
manner, I endeavoured to divert them from an en- 
terpriſe, which appeared to me big with the molt fatal 
conſequences. My arguments, however, inſtead of 
producing the defred effect, ſerved only to ren- 
der me ſuſpected by them of ſecretly favouring the 
views of the enemy, and thereby my ſafety became 
very precarious, _ | 

As the inſurgents had already poſſeſſed 
themfelves of Fort Antonia, I was ne- 
ceſlitated to fly for refuge to the inner 
temple. Manahem, and ſome other of 

the chiefs of the party, being now taken off, I 

united myſelf with the high-pricſt, and the leading 
men among the Phariſees, all of whom were totally 

nadetermined what meaſures to purſue in the pre- 
1 | 


He joins the 
chief men 
among che 
Phat iſces. 


tered into the 1 of the Phariſees, 
0 


n 


ſent diſtracted ſtate of affairs, the whole city being 
in arms. Perceiving that all oppoſition would be 
vain, we pretended partly to adopt the ſentiments 
of faction, and contented ourſelves with recom. 
mending it to them to att with caution, and to delay 
the execution of their deſigns tilLthe enemy ſhould 
have drawn off a little; urging that Geſſius, whoſe 
force was conſiderable, — certainly arrive in 
time to quell the inſurredion. He returned, at 
length, but with a remnant only of his army; having 
been defcated in an engagement, in which the major 
part of his troops were cut to pieces: and this ac. 
cident, in fact, laid the foundation of the ruin of 
our nation; the revolters being ſo much elated with 
this ſucceſs, they conceived the ridiculous notion, 
that they ſhould, with equal eaſe, be able to repel 
the whole force of the Romans. Juſt at this junc- 
ture, numbers of the Jews were maſlacred in the 
moſt horrible manner. 

In many of the great towns on the confines of 
Judæa, the Syrians and the Jews had, for ſome 
time paſt, reſided together, in the moſt friendly 
manner: but at this time, the former, watching 
their opportunity, roſe upon the latter, and put 
them all to death, without diſtinction either of ſex 
or age; and this without the ſhadow of a pretence; 
as neither an intention to revolt, nor ſo much as 
any diſaffection to the Roman government, had 
been * my to the unhappy victims. Amongſt 
all the actors in this bloody ſcene, the Scythopoli- 
tans diſtinguiſhed themſelves the moſt, by their con- 
tempt of every ordinance both human and divine. 

Theſe people were not ſatisfied with compelling 
the Jews, reſident among them, to take up arms 
againſt thoſe of their own tribe, who had lain ſiege 
to the city (a thing expreſsly prohibited by our 
law), but having, by their aſſiſtance, repulſed the 
aſſailants, in direct violation of every tie of grati- 
tude, juſtice, and common faith, they indiſcrimi- 
nately put them to the word, to the number of ſe- 


-veral thouſands. 


The leading men among the Jews, 
finding themſelves, after the defeat of 
Geſſius, in a very feeble and inſecure 
ſtate, and expoſed to the attacks of a 
powerful and reſtleſs faction, now judged 
it highly requiſite to adopt ſome plan 
for their preſervation from the dangers 
which ſurrounded them. With this view, they 
thought proper to depute me, together with two 
other prieſts, Joazar and Judas (both men of re- 
ſpectable character) to Galilee; the inhabitants of 
which place were, at that juncture, divided in 
their ſentiments, part of them fiding with the Ro- 
mans, and the reſt oppoſing them. The objet of 
our commiſſion was, to prevail on the malecon- 
tents to lay down their arms, at leaſt for the pe 
ſent, and to depoſit them in the hands of their 

overnors; abſtaining from all atis of violence, till 
they ſhould have acquired further intelligence 0 
the real deſigns of the Romans. 


Joſephus,with 
others, depu- 
ted as com- 
mitiioners to 
quiet the 
common peo- 
ple. 


Upon 
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— the Galileans and the Sepphorites en- 


Gaiileans and gaged in a ſtrong conteſt, and at the eve 
*ppots-"-. of an open rupture. The Galileans were 
about to invade the country of the Sepphorites, on 
account of the attachment of the latter to the Ro- 


mans, and of their adherence to Senius Gallus, the 


Roman governor of Syria. Both parties, however, 
were at length appealed, by the permiſſion which I 
obtained for them, to vilit, as often as they pleaſed, 
the hoſtages which they had put into the hands of 
Geſſius, and which were detained at Dora, a city 
of Pheœnicia. 


Account of an - j 
viurrection berias alſo, on the following occaſion. 
a Tibets. The citizens were divided into three par- 


ties; the firſt of which, headed by Julius Capella, in 
conjunttion with Herod, the fon of Marius, He 

the fon of Gamalus, and Compſus, the ſon of Comp- 
ſus, was compoſed of men of acknowledged worth 
aud diſtinction : Criſpus, the brother of Compſus, 
who had, ſeveral years before, been appointed go- 
vernor of the town by Agrippa the Great, did not, 
however, enter into the party, reſiding at that time 
upon his own eſtate, on the other ſide of Jordan; 
this party was, to a man, _ attached to the in- 
tereſts of the emperor and the Roman people; and 
the only perſon of rank whe ſided with the _ 
ſite faction was Piſtus, who was thereto induced by 
a paternal attachment to his fon Juſtus. The very 
dregs of the people formed the ſecond faction; and 
the third was headed by Juſtus, the ſon of Piſtus, 
aforementioned. 


This man, — he did not openly declare for 
* ö 


a war, yet certainly favoured that meaſure in his 
heart, in the deſign of advancing his own fortune, 
by the troubles which he expetted it would give 
birth to. With this view, he endeavoured to found 
the inclinations of the people, by an oration, in 
which he obliquely hinted only at the matter in 
ueſtion; 1 — to them, * that their city, in 
the time of Herod the Tetrarch, the founder of it, 
had always been conſidered as belonging to Galilee, 
and as being the capital of the province. From 


the time of Agrippa the father, to that of Felix, 
eſcape from Jerufalem, at the very time that the 


when Nero conferred the government of the city 
on the younger Agrippa, this claim of precedency 
was never once dif uted. In ſhort, the Seppho- 
fites never arrogated to themſelves any ſuperiority 
over the people of the neighbouring cities, till ſub- 
lequently to the pericd in whic they readily 
yielded up their necks to the Roman yoke, and in 
which, in conſequence of the' above revolution, 
the records and treaſury were removed.“ 

In this manner did Juſtus tamper with and in- 
cenſe the minds of the people againſt the empe- 
ror, till finding them at length diſpoſed to coincide 
in his views, he boldly told them, that as the Sep- 
phorites appeared to be ſo inſeparably connected 
with the Romans that their union ſeemed indiflolu- 
ble, it was abſolutely neceſſary, for the preſerva- 
_ — their privileges, ' they ſhould immediately 
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— — my arrival in Galilee, I found 


An inſurrection had taken place in Ti- 


| they gave a ſtriking 


| was a ſecond 


take up arms againſt the Sepphorites, who had-ren- 
dered themſelves fo obnoxious to the reſt of their 
neighbours, that they need not doubt of being pow- 
erfully ſupported in their attack upon them. 

In this inſinuating manner did he confound the 
judgment of men of ſenſe far ſuperior to his own, 
and thereby effect the deſign he had in view. He 
was, alſo, fo well verſed in the Greek language, as, 
by palliating ſome matters, and miſrepreſentigg 
others, to give ſuch a picture of the ſtate of affairs 
at that period, as was beſt calculated to promote 
his purpoſes. Of the wicked arts and malice of this 
man and his brother, by which they reduced their 
country to the very brink of ruin, I ſhall here 

ive a more particular detail. Some of the citizens 
havin been won by perſuaſion, and others com- 
pelled by Juſtus to take arms, he put himſelf at 
their head, and marched againſt the Hippemans 
and Gadarenes, dwelling about Tiberias and Scy- 
—_—— whoſe habitations he utterly deſtroyed, 
aving ſaid thus much of the ſtate of gw or ax: 

affairs at Tiberias, I ſhall now recount firviaGi 
what paſſed during the fame period at = 
Giſchala. The propenſity which many of the ei- 
tizens manifeſted, to throw off the Roman yoke, 
was ſtrongly combated by John, the ſon of Levi, 
who exerted himſelf to the utmoſt to reſtrain them 
within the bounds of allegiance and duty: but all 
his endeavours proved ineffectual; as the 2 of 
the country round, the Gadarenes, the Gabaraga- 
nzans, and the Tyrians, having united their forces, 
made themſelves maſters of the place, and, after 
burning and utterly deſtroying it, again retreated 
towards their reſpettive cities. But John, who was 
highly incenſed at this outrage, collecting his troops 
together, purſued and overtook them, and, in a 

itched battle, totally defeated them; after which 
be rebuilt Giſchala, encotnpaſling it; for the greater 
ſecurity, with a wall of confiderable ſtrength. 

During this whole period, the inhabi- Gant 34. 
tants of Gamala continued firm in their heresw the 
attachment to the Romans, of which Nena. 
roof, on the following occa- 
ſion. King Agrippa's lieutenant, named Philip, the 
ſon of Jacimus, having miraculoufly effefted his 


royal palace was elofely inveſted by the enemy, 
time in imminent peril of his life, 
from Manahem and the aſſaſſins his CO 
but was again providentially preſerved by ſome 


| his Babylonian relations, who chanced to be then 
at Jerufalem. 


On the fifth day after this his ſecond eſcape, he 


{ diſguiſed - himſelf in a cap compoſed of hair, and 


in a ſhort time arrived at one of the villages, in 


the neighbourhood of the caſtle of Gamala, to 


which place many of his ſubjeas inſtantly repaired . 


to him. He was here ſeized with a ſudden fever; 
ſ which incident, by a wonderful inte 


| fition of 
Providence, proved the means of preſerving his 


| life. When he was firſt attacked by this diſorder, 
| he Na a perſon, in whom he could og 4 
| wi 
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with letters to Agrippa and Berenice, who were 
then on a journey, to meet Geſſius at Berytus. 
Theſe letters che meſſenger was ordered to deliver 
into the hands of Varus, to whom the king and the 
ueen had committed the care of the palace during 
their abſence. The news of Philip's eſcape from 
Jeruſalem gave Varus great uneaſineſs, leſt the in- 
cident ſhould be Dive of his diſmiſſion from 
the ſervice of the king and queen, Varus, there- 
fore, repreſented the meflenger to the people as an 
impoſtor, and put him to Sch on that pretext, 
a erting; with the utmoſt cfirontery, that, to his 
certain knowledge, Philip was till at Jeruſalem, and 
engaged in the defence of that city againſt the 
Romans. A conſiderable time being elapſed from 
the period of the meſſenger's departure, and no 
kind of intelligence having arrived from him, Phi- 
lip deputed another perſon, with freſh letters; and 
this man too Varus put to death, on the ſame pre- 
text as he had before uſed. This conduct of Varus 
was occaſioned by an idle notion, which had been 
ſuggeſted to him by the Syrians of Cæſarea, that 
the Romans would, doubtleſs, ſacrifice Agri pa to 
their reſentment of the Jewiſh revolt, an . in 
ſuch caſe, himſelf, being of the race of Sohemus, 
the Tetrarch of Libanus, muſt inevitably ſucceed to 
the regal dignity. Thus prepoſſeſſed, Varus put in 
practice every artifice, to conceal from the king 
the knowledge of what paſſed; for which purpoſe, 
he intercepted all letters addreſſed to his majeſty, 
and ſhut up every paſs, by which any intelligence 
could poſſibly have been communicated to him. 
With the view of ingratiating himſelf with the Sy- 
rians of Cæſarea, he put to death great numbers 
of the Jews, and alſo offered to engage with the 
Trachonites of Batanea, in a war againſt the Jew- 
iſh inhabitants of Ecbatane, who arc ſtyled Baby- 
Jonians. He accordingly diſpatched twelve of the 
principal Jews in Cæſarea to Ecbatane, to acquaint 
the inhabitants, in his nr 2, that he had heard they 
meditated a revolt; thai e was much difinclined to 
credit the report, but that he required them, as a 
teſtimony of their innocence, immediately to lay 
down their arms, and alſo to depute to him ſeventy 
of the chiefs of their party, to juſtify the condutt 
of the reſt. Upon the receipt of this meſſage, the 
inhabitants of Ecbatane made the ſtricteſt ſcrutiny 
into the cauſe of this rumour, which they found to 
be utterly deſtitute of foundation: in obedience, 
however, to the requiſition of Varus, they ſent to 
him ſeventy of the principal men of the place, who 
were all maſſacred by him, ſave one ſingle perſon 
on the road to Cæſarea; after which he marche 
his troops againſt Ecbatane. But, by a ſecond won- 
derful interpoſition of Providence, the perſon who 
had been thus miraculouſly preſerved from de- 
- ftruttion, reached the city #7 as him, and made 
the inhabitants acquainted with the horrible trea- 
chery which had been perpetrated upon his aſſoci- 
ates. The people inſtantly ran to arms, and, quit- 
ting the city, retired, with their wives and children, 
into the caſtle of Gamala, leaving behind them their 
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effects and cattle, to a very conſiderable value. No 
looner was this event communicated to Philip, than 
he inſtantly repaired to the caitle of Gamala, where 
he was received with open arms by the inſurgents 
who unanimouſly made him a tender of their lives 
and fortunes, urgently ſoliciting him to put himſelf 
at their head, and to lead them againſt Varus and his 
Cæſarcan abettors; for a report was now ſpread, that 
the king had been aflafſinated. Philip, however, 
endeavoured to allay the ferment of their minds, by 
urging to them the favours they had received For 
the king, the formidable power of the Romans, and 
the imminent dangers they would expoſe themſelves 
to by a revolt; and his endeavours at length proved 
ſucceſsful. The king, being, at length, made ac- 
7 with the miſcondutt of Varus, and with a 
eſign which he had formed, to put to death all the 
Jews in Cæſarca, together with their wives and chil. 
dren, to the number of ſeveral thouſands, removed 
him from his government, which he conferred on 
Aquus Modius; as I have before mentioned: Ga- 
mala and the neighbouring country being retained 
in their allegiance to the Romans, by the prudent 
meaſures taken by Philip. 

Having acquired the moſt authentic in- 
telligence of the above tranſattions, upon 
my arrival in Galilee, I diſpatched a letter 
to the council at Jeruſalem, requeſting to phuscenticuc 
be honoured with their commands: in an- i Galilee, 
{wer to which, they ſent me orders to remain where 
I was, and make the beſt proviſion poſſible for the 
defence of the place, retaining my colleagues with 
me, if — ſhould be inclined to ſtay. A large ſum 
of money having been collected on account of tithes, 
my aſſociates had taken the reſolution of returning 
home, but, at wy requeſt, readily conſented to con- 
tinue with me a ſhort time longer, till I could arrange 
matters more — We, accordingly, went to- 

ether from Sepphoris to Bethmaus, a place about 
our furlongs diſtant from Tiberias, from whence 1 
ſent a meſſage to the ſenate and ſome of the principal 
perſons of that city, requiring their attendance. They 
came in obedience to my ſummons, accompanied by 
Juſtus; and I acquainted them, that the council at 
Jeruſalem had commiſſioned myſelf and my affociates 
to confer with them on the ſubject of demoliſhing 
the palace which Herod the Tetrarch had erected in 
their city, and had ornamented with many curious 
images and figures of animals, which was exprelsly 
prohibited by our laws ; and I earneſtly deſired that 
the buſineſs might be carried into execution without 


. 


At the com- 

mand of the 

. ſanhe· 
rim, Joſe. 


delay. In this requeſt I was ſtrongly oppoſed by 
Capella and his party; but I, with much difficulty, 
at length, carried my point. 

While this conteſt was depending, ye,oyalc 
Jeſus, the ſon of Sapphia, putting him- rifed and 
ſelf at the head of a body of men, com- bannt e, 

ſed of the very dregs of the people, and a en 

cing joined by a party of he Cdivious in 1 

the ſword. 


Galileans, ſet the royal palace on fire, in 
hopes, ſrom the rich and brilliant appearance of 
every ching they ſaw, that they ſhould obtain a 

princely 
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princely boot by the plunder of it: and, in fact, 
hey carried off many valuable effects, notwithſtand- 
ing all that could be done to prevent them. Having 
ſettled all matters with Capella and the Tiberians, we 
departed from Bethmaus for the Upper-Galilee, = at 
the time that the faction of Jeſus had put all the 


Greeks, reſiding in Tiberias, to the ſword, and all 


thoſe, indiſcriminately, who had taken part againſt | 


them previous to the war. When I received intelli- 
gence of this outrage, I was highly incenſed, and 
repaired immediately to Tiberias, at which place 
were many valuable effects belonging to th 
(amongſt others, ſeveral rich candleſticks of Corin- 
thian workmanſhip, coſtly tables, and a large quan- 
tity of ſilver in the maſs) ſome of which I hoped to be 
able to preſerve from pillage. I had determinated 
to depolit whatever goods I might be able to ſecure, 
in the hands of proper perſons, for the king's uſe. 
Sending, therefore, for ten of the 12 ſenators, 
and Capella, the ſon of Antyllus, I delivered all the 
rich veſſels, and other valuables which I had ſaved, 
into their care, with a ſtrict injunction to give them 
up to no one but myfelſ. 

From Tiberias I went, with my col- 


Jatrigues of 1 

Ian of leagues, to Giſchala, for the purpoſe of 
— van informing mylelf of the procedings of 
wprocure John, whom I found evidently endeavour- 


money. ig to eſtabliſh himſelf at the hcad of a 
party. In difterent parts of the Upper-Galilee were 
divers magazines of corn, belonging to the emperor, 
and John was mightily defirous of obtaining the ſale 
of them, pretending that he meant to expend the pro- 
fits which might accrue in eretting fortifications. I 
ealily penetrated into his deſign, and therefore told 
him, that I would never yield my conſent; and I 
was obligated, by my commiſſion from the council 
at Jeruſalem, to ſee that thoſe ſtores ſhould be ap- 
plied, either to the emperor's. uſe, or to the — 
of the province. He then applied himſelf to my col- 
leagues, perceiving that there was no prohabilit 

of his ſucceding with me, and they, partly throug 

inadvertency, and partly through avarice, ſuffered 
themſelves to be won over to a compliance with his 
ſolicitations; and thus, they being two to one, m 

oppoſition was rendered fruitleſs. The ſucceſs whic 

John met with on this occaſion, emboldened him to ſet 
another ſcheme on foot, for the promotion of his in- 
tereſt. Pure virgin oil was, at that time, particu- 
larly ſcarce at Cæſarea Philippi; the inhabitants of 
which place, being reſtri&ed — the uſe of the 
Greek oil, and from purchaſing the other out of their 
own city, had, he ſaid, made great complaints to 
him on the ſubje&, praying relief. His interference 
in this buſineſs did not proceed ſo much from reli- 
gious, as from intereſted motives; being ſenſible that 
this oil was forty times dearer at Giſchala than it was 
at Cæſarea: accordingly, under the pretence of a 
permiſſion from me, he tranſported all the oil from 
one of thoſe places to the other. I did, indeed, 
from an apprehenſion that the people would other- 
vile ſtone me, acquieſce in the above meaſure ; but! 
no otherwiſe conſented to it. The profit ou John 
derived from this device was very conſiderable, | 
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for detending 
his province. 


From Giſchala I ſent my colleagues back 
to Jeruſalem, and now employed my 
whole time in providing for the defence 
of the province. Perceiving that every 
attempt toreduce the free-booters by force 
muſt prove vain, I adviſed the people to 
try the effect of negociating with them: and we, there- 
upon, entered into a treaty with ſome of their chiefs, 
— to take the whole body into our ſervice; as 
we were well convinced, that the expence attending 
this meaſure would be far inferior to the loſs we 
ſhould be liable to ſuſtain from their continual depre- 
dations. Articles being, as length, agreed upon be- 
tween us, after receiving their oaths for the due ob- 
ſervance of the engagement, I diſmiſſed them. The 
conditions to which they bound themſelves, were, 
that they would never enter our territories, but upon 
a requiſition from us, or in the caſe that we ſhould at 
any time be in arrears to them. My chief objett, 
however, was to retain the Galileans in due ſubjec- 
tion, and, with this view, I ſelected ſeventy of the 

rincipal perſons of the province, to accompany me. 
Of theſe I formed a council, and, in moſt caſes, 
regulated my conduct by their advice, ſtill retain- 
ing a fupreme deference for the dictates of honour 


and juſtice: thus, under the guiſe of friends, theſe . * 
29 2 


men were, in reality, my hoſtages. 

I had now attained my thirtieth year; 
a period of life in which a man in a publie 
ſtation cannot, even with the utmoſt pre- 
caution poſſible, ſhelter himſelf from the attacks of 
envy and detrattiom. Thus much, however, I muſt 
be permitted to ſay for myſelf, that I had never been 
charged with any breach of duty, or corrupt prac- 
tices, towards either of the ſeveral parties. So far 
was I from wiſhing to acquire wealth, that I even de- 
clined my proffered tithes, to which, from my func- 
tion of a prieſt, I was indubitably entitled. I ac- 
knowledge that, after defeating the Syrians, I ſent 
part of the booty obtained on that occaſion, to my 
relations at Jeruſalem ; and, having twice vanquiſhed 
the Sepphorites, the Tiberians four times, and re- 
duced the Gadarenes to throw themſelves on my 
mercy; having, moreover, ſeized the perſon of Jahn, 
who had been guilty of many treacherous prattices 
againſt my ſafety; I never entertained a thought of 
reſenting the injuries I had ſuffered from any of the 
above parties, but readily conſigned the remembrance 
of them to utter oblivion ; and the Almighty, who 
perceived the rectitude of my heart, was pleaſed, as 
will be ſeen in its proper place, graciouſly to deliver 
me from the machinations of my perfidious foes, not 
only upon the occaſion” in queſtion, but alſo at vari- 
ous ſubſequent times. 

Although the Galileans were daily ſuf- 


He vindicatte 
his conduct. 


- g - Crafty machi- 
fering all the miſeries of war, yet ſuch was — 
the affection they bore to me, they ap- Joha againt 

nim ſfruſmtrated 


peared to be much more moved with the 
dangers and hardſhips which I underwent, than with 
theirown. The popularity that I had thus acquired, 
excited the rankeſt envy in the breaſt of John, who, 
under the pretext of a ſudden indiſpoſition, wrote 

to 
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to me for permiſſion to go to the hot baths of Tibe- 
rias, which I granted him with the utmoſt readineſs, 
not ſuſpecting his motives in making the requeſt ; and 
even furniſhed him with letters of recommendation 
to ſome of my friends there, to accommodate him 
and his train with whatever they might ſtand in need 
of. I had at this time taken up my reſidence in a 
village of Galilee, called Jana. Upon John's arrival 
at Tiberias, he immediately ſet about inveigling the 
inhabitants into a revolt. Many of them were well 
diſpoſed to enter into his views, being heartily defir- 
ous of a change in the government; and among theſe, 
Juſtus and his father Piſtus, eagerly united them- 
ſelves with John againſt me. But providentially, 
Silas, whom I had appointed my deputy in the go- 
vernment of Tiberias, having diſcovered the deſigns 
of the conſpirators, ſent me a minute account thereof; 
urging me to repair thither with all ſpeed, as the 
leaſt delay might occaſion the loſs of the place. 
Inſtantly upon the reccipt of this intelligence, I 
allembled a body of two hundred men, and thus at- 
tended, poſted away to Tiberias, travelling, for the 
greater expedition, the whole night, and diſpatched 
a meſſenger to acquaint my friends with my being 
upon the road. At an early hour in the morning, I 
was met by the inhabitants in a body, who conducted 
me into the city. John, alſo, came with the reſt, 
when the great confuſion viſible in his face, plainly 
manifeſted a conſciouſneſs of his guilt: but after a 
{light and haſty reverence to me, he ſuddenly with- 
drew. Upon my cntrance into the city, I directly 
repaired to the public place of exerciſes, where I 
diſmiſſed all my attendants, ſave one ſervant and ten 
{oldiers. Having choſen a ſpot for my purpole, I 
began to harangue the people on the ſubject of the 
duties of good faith and allegiance ; the reputation 
which muſt accrue to them from a generous perle- 
verance in their fidelity, and the dangerous conle- 
quences as well as the ablolute baſeneſs of * 
urging to them, that th who were guilty of treach- 
cry mult always expect a retaliation upon themſelves; 
and that one ſuch att would eternally. ruin their 
credit with the world. I had ſcarcely got 
thus far in my oration, when I heard a 
voice in the croud, loudly and with great 
earneſtneſs adviſing me to deſiſt, and provide for my 
ſafety by a ſpeedy retreat. The cafe was, that John, 
erceiving me to be thus almoſt without attendants, 
ad ſelefted a certain number of ſoldiers out of the 
thouſand of which he had the command, and had 
ven them orders to attack me by ſurpriſe. They 
had approached within a very ſmall diſtance of the 
place where I ſtood, when I inſtantly leaped down, 
and, with the aſſiſtance of one of my guards, named 
Jacob, and one Herod a Tiberian, made good my 
retreat to the lake, and embarked on board a 
veſſel which providentially chanced to be there, 
and which landed me at Taricheæ; and thus I eſcaped 
the villanous deſigns of my foes. 
1 This perfidy of the Tiberians incenſed 
the kindnefsof the people of Taricheæ to that degree, 
te Galilexs that they allembled in a body, and car- 
2 


He narrowly 
eſcapes aſſaili 


nation. 


| — 
neſtly preſſed me to lead them againſt the to Jo 
perpetrators of ſo horrid a villany. They ade 
allo invited the Galitcans to join them in od as 
their intended attack upon Tiberias, and to ſubmit 
themſelves implicitly to my conduct and direction 
This invitation was readily accepted by the Galile. 
ans, who recommended it to me, to march immedi. 
ately againſt Tiberias; and having made mylelf mal. 
ter of it, utterly to deſtroy the city, and to (ell the 
inhabitants, of whatever {ex or age, publickly for 
lla ves: nor was this the opinion of the Galileans 
alone, but even of ſuch of the Tiberians, alſo, as 
had quitted the city td join me. But I poſitively re. 
fuſed to comply with their ſolicitations, dreading to 
be the author of a civil war, and being deſirous of 
ſettling all differences in an amicable manner, I, 
therefore, repreſented to the people the imprudence 
of cutting each others throats, for the entertainment 
of the Romans, who would be pleaſed ſpettators of 
ſuch a ſcene. By the arguments I urged on the 
occaſion, I at length, though not without much dif. 
ficulty, induced the Galileans to adopt more mode- 
rate ſentiments. 

John now finding all his evil deſigns 


againſt me defeated, thought it high pe 
time to alter his conduct, left his ſafety Se bim. 
ſhould be otherwiſe endangered. He = Abe 
accordingly retired from Tiberias to Gif- Galitens 

chala, accompanied by ſuch of his men fag a 


as remained with him ; from whence he 
wrote me a letter of excuſe, calling God to witnels 
with many oaths and proteſtations, that the late vile 
attempt to deſtroy me, had been intirely concerted 
without his knowledge. But the perfidy of this 
wretch was ſo notorious, that the Galileans could 
not be prevailed on to give the leaſt credit to his 
declaration; but having aſſembled a conſiderable 
force, preſſed me to lead them againſt Giſchala, the 
place of John's birth, and to ſacrifice him and ut- 
terly deſtroy the city. I made them my acknov- 
ledgments for their good-will, and tendered them 
my beſt ſervices in return; but begged of them to 
ſuffer me to try whether I could not terminate the 
quarrel to their ſatisfattion without bloodſhed. The 
Galilcans acquieſced in the juſtice of my arguments, 
and permitted me, ſoon afterwards, to land them to 
Sepphoris. Upon my approach, the Sepphorites, 
who ſtill perſiſted in their alle giance to the Romans, 
began to entertain ſome fears that my intentions 
were hoſtile; and they contrived how they might, 
for their own ſecurity, draw off my attention from 
them to ſome other object. With this view, they 
engaged Jeſus, who commanded the out- A conſpiracy 
laws, by the promiſe of a large ſum of ofthe Sepphs 
money, to attack us, with a body of eight N 
hundred men: Jeſus and his troops were dercted, ant 
at that time ſtattoned on the borders of be genere 


Ptolemais. The method by which he pro- 22 
poſed to effect his purpoſe, was to come Jas, de 


upon us unexpectedly, and thus bring 4 
matters to an iſſue at once. He accordingly lent ® 


meſlage to me, requeſting my permiſſion to walt on 
8 ; c. 
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me. This requeſt I readily granted, not ſuſpecting 
his motives; and he began his journey, accompa- 
nied by a f{cle& band of his affociates. He had ar- 
rived within a very ſhort diſtance of the town, when 
one of his followers left him, and communicated to 
me every particular of the plot formed againſt me, 
Diſlembling all knowledge of the matter, I repaired 
to the 2 attended by a 

Galileans, with ſome few of the Tiberians. My next 
care was to ſecure the paſles, and to give orders to 
the porters at the gates, to admit none but Jeſus and 
a few of his followers, keeping the reſt out; and, in 
cale they ſhould attempt to obtain an entrance by 
violence, to repreſs force by force. All my orders 
Were punctually obeyed, and Jelus and a {mall num- 
ber of his aflociates only were permitted to enter the 
city, the gates being ſhut upon the reſt. The inſtant 
he came into my preſence, I commanded him to 
throw down his arms; and perceiving himſelf ſur— 
rounded by foldiers, he readily yielded obedience. 
Thoſe of his followers who had remained without the 
ates, having learnt what had befallen their leader, 
fed in all haſte. Taking Jeſus aſide, I told him 
that, notwithſtanding I now had him in my power, 
and was well informed of all his: mal-prattices and 
connections, I was {till inclined to pardon him for 
what had paſſed, on condition that he ſhonld engage 
to abſtain from all ſuch like condutt in future. This 
he faithfully promiſed, and was in conſequence dil- 
miſſed, together with his attendants. With reſpett to 
the Sepphorites, I contented myſelf with enjoinin 
them to a more peaceable demeanor, at the hazar 
of my levereſt diſpleaſure. 


7 VO no n 4 
e Juſt at this period, two noblemen, be 


the La. longing to the court of the king of Tra- 
chouite noble- Chonitis, fled to me for refuge; bringing 
mew vo With them horſes, money, and arms. The 
tx1ecuge, Jews were very averle to my recelving 


them, unleſs they would ſubmit to be cir- 
cumciſed: but I firmly rejected the propoſition ; 
repreſenting to the people that every man was enti- 
tied to the privilege of worſhipping God according to 
the rules of his own conſcience : and that it would 
betray an inhofpitable diſpoſition thus to condutt 
themlelves towards men, whom misfortunes had com- 
pelled to reſort to them for protection. 

In the mean time Æquus Modius had 


Cillantly de- : b - X 

feuds him'elf been diſpatched by King Agrippa, with a 

want Ku large body of troops, to inveſt the caſtle 

uus the K- 28 2 . . . 

mu geoerat; Of Magdala. Finding himfelf in no con- 

ard ſeizes dition to lay ſiege to it, he judged it ſuf— 

ies Crain ficient to ſecure the paſſes, and thus to 
form the blockade of Gamala. Intelli- 


gence having been communicated to AÆbutius, the 
Decadarch, of my arrival at Simonias, a village ſitu- 
ated on the borders of Galilee, and at the diſtance of 
about ſixty furlongs from the place where he then 
was, he aſſembled a body of an hundred horic, about 
two hundred foot, and ſome auxiliary troops from 
Gaba, with which, making a forced march during 
the night, he reached the village early in the morn- 
. whereupon I gathered togetier tome of the 
0. 36. 


ſtrong guard of 


beſt troops I had with me, and prepared for my de- 
fence. Abutius, depending on his ſuperior force 
in horſe, would fain have induced me to have en- 

aged him in the open field; but, as my ftrength 
— chielly in infantry, I dared not quit my ſtation; 
and my antagoniſt, after many fruitleſs efforts to 
drive me from it, retired towards Gaba, with the 
loſs of three men only in the ſkirmiſh. I cloſely 
purſued him, with a body of two thouſand men; 
and, having reached Befara, on the frontiers of 
Ptolemais, and about twenty furlongs diſtant from 
Gaba, where {butius then was, I firſt ſecured all 
the neighbouring paſſes, and then I carried off pro- 
digious quantities of wheat and other grain, which 
had belonged to queen Berenice, and had been plun- 
dered by the enemy from the adjacent villages. The 
grain I ſent to Galilee, on a number of camels and 
afles, which I had brought with me for that intent. 
When I had finiſhed this buſineſs, I offered battle 
to A. butius; but he declining it, I directed my march 
againſt Scythopolis, which was then garriſoned by a 
body of horſe, under the — of Neapolita- 
nus, who bad committed great depredations in the 
neighbourhood of Tiberias. Having delivered the 
Jiberians from this troubleſome foe, I now con- 
fined all my views to the re-eſtabliſhment of peace 
and good order in Galilee. | 

John the fon of Levi was, as I have 
before obſerved, ſtill at Giſchala, where, 
jealous of my ſuccels againſt my enemies, 
and of the affection which the people un- 
der my government manifeſted for me, 
he endeavoured to ſeduce the Tiberians ie 
and the Sepphorites from my intereſts; flattering 
himſelf alſo, that he might be able to prevail on the 
Gabarenes to quit my party, they being the moſt 
conliderable people in Galilee. For this purpoſe, 
he took every opportunity to decry my adminiſtra- 
tion, and to extol the advantages which they would 
enjoy under his government, imagining that, in 
1 he 4 my reputation, he ſhould 

righten his own. The Sepphorites, in fact, fa- 
voured neither him nor me, being cloſely attached 
to the Romans. He could not prevail on the Tibe- 
rians to take arms, but they, nevertheleſs, engaged 
to maintain a correſpondence with him. The Ga- 
barencs were the only people who confented to join 
him: and this union was effected by the intervention 
of one of their leading men, named Simon, who 
was a particular friend and aflociate of John's; and 
even theſe E made a ſecret of their connection 
with him, through an apprehenſion of the reſent- 
ment of the Galileans, of whole affedtion for me 
they were well convinced; but they readily engaged. 
In every perhdious attempt againſt my perſon; and, 
in the following inſtance, I narrowly eſcaped falling 
a victim to their evil deftgns. 

The wife of Ptolemy, the king's intend- 
ant, travelling, with a numerous body of 
attendants, over the great plain, from a 
place under his ſovereign's juriſdiction, 
uno 1 of the Roman provinces, hes 


ohn revives 

15 treache- 
rous deſigns 
again Joſe- 
phus, whoſe 
cretht he at- 
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train was attacked by a party of deſperate young 
Dabarittenians, who defeated the cſcort which at- 
tended her, and made prize of all the valuable ef- 
ſeas ſhe had taken with her. The plunder taken 
on this occaſion was brought to Taricheæ, whilſt I 
continued there, and conſiſted of a large quantity 
of rich cloaths and coſtly furniture, a great number 
of ſilver veſlels, and five hundred pieces of gold. 
As theſe articles were the property . who 
was of my own tribe (and it being prohibited by 
our law to rob even an enemy), I told the parties 
that it was abſolutely requiſite they ſhould be laid 


by, till an opportunity might offer for diſpoſing of 


them, and that the produce ſhould be applied to the 
reparation of the walls of Jeruſalem. The robbers 
were {o much incenſed to be thus diſappointed of 
their booty, that they, in revenge, circulated a re- 
port throughout Tiberias, that it was my intention 
to betray the province into the hands of the Ro- 
mans. My promiſe, they ſaid, of applying the pro- 
fits of the ſale to the reparation of the walls of Je- 
ruſalem, was a mere pretext, as allo that I meant to 
reſtore the above efeas to tbeir former maſter; 
nor, indeed, were they wrong in their conjecture; 
for, immediately after the departure of the robbers, 
I gave ſecret orders to two of the principal citi— 
zens, Daſſion and Jannæus, the ſon of Levi, both 
highly favoured by the king, to make reſtitution of 
the prize, and, at the peril of their lives, to men- 
tion the matter to any man living. The charge 
He is accuſes àgainſt me, of having conſpired to deliver 
of a conſpi- UP the province to the Romans, was now 
racy todeliver {ſpread throughout Galilee, and the peo- 
up none» ple were ſtrongly incited to revenge. 
mans. The Taricheans, amongſt others, gave 

ſuch credit to the fſlander, that they ſe— 
duced ſeveral of my guards, and other ſoldiers, to 
quit me while I was aſleep, and to repair with them 
to the Circus, to confer with the citizens on the 
intended change to ben de in the government. 
A large concourſe of p e had aflembled in this 
place, unanimouſly calling for juſhce on the trai- 
tor; but the chief fomentor of the ſedition was Je- 
ſus, the ſon of Sapphia, one of the moſt turbulent 
and unprincipled wretches breathing, who chanced 
at that time to be the chief magiſtrate of Tiberias. 
He preſented himſelf before the people, with the 
two tables of Moſes in his hand, and addreſſed them 
in theſe words: If (ſays he) you have no conſi- 
deration for your own welfare and ſafety, at leaſt 
ſhew a proper reverence for theſe ſacred laws which 
your governor Jolephus has not ſcrupled to violate, 
and has thereby rendered himſelf deſerving of the 
ſevereſt and moiſt exemplary punifhment.” This 
ſpeech was received by the people with repeated 
ſhouts of applaule; and, taking with them a num- 
ber of ſoldiers, they haſted towards the houſe in 
which I refided, with a fixed reſolution to put me to 
inſtant death. Unconſcious of all that was paſling, 
I lay on my bed, wearied out with fatigue, aud in 
I. imm. Aa found ſleep. Simon, however, one 
neat danger of of my guards, and the only perſon who 


— 
had not deſerted me, ſeeing the people ting rites, 
ruſhing into the houſe, ſuddenly awaked bu providea. 
me, and repreſenting, in a few words, ©" «ape, 
the imminent danger to which I was expoſed, ad. 


| viſed me rather to periſh by my own hand, than ſub. 
ti 


mit to the inſults and critelties of an enraged and in- 
ſolent enemy. Upon receiving this intelligence, I 
diſguiſed myſelf in a ſuit of black cloaths, and arm- 
ed with my ſword, commending myſelf to the pro- 
tection of Providence, I paſſed, undiſcovered, thro' 
the midſt of the throng, and repaired, by a private 
way, to the Circus, where I threw mak proſtrate 
on the ground, and, by my tears and lamentations, 
excited the pity of the majority even of the inſur. 
gents themſelves. Perceiving that I had, in ſome 
meaſure, wrought upon the temper of the people, I 
exerted all my endeavours to divide them in their 
ſentiments reſpecting me and my conduct, before 
the return of the ſoldiers, who had been diſpatched 
to deſtroy me. I begged their permiſſion to lay be 
fore them the true ſtate of the caſe, admitting, at the 
ſame time, that there was, indeed, ſome flight foun- 
dation for the charge brought againſt me. I re- 
queſted that they would, however, give me a pa- 
tient hearing, after which I ſhould readily ſubmit 
to their deciſion, whatever it might chance to be. 
The people were. well inclined to liſten to me, and 
ordered me to proceed; but the ſoldiers, who had 
juſt now returned to the Circus, were for putting 
me to inſtant death; but, on more mature delibe- 
ration, they ſuffered themſelves to be prevailed on 
to ſulpend the exccution of their deſign ; and to this 
they were induced partly by the clamours of the 
common people, and partly by the hope that, by a 
confeſſion of my treachery, and that I had actually 
reſolved to reſerve that money for the king's uſe, I 
ſhould afford them a better pretext for accompliſh- 
ing their ſanguinary purpoſe. Silence being, there- 
fore, proclaimed, I addreſſed them, in a ſhort ſpeech, 
to the following purport: 

That provided I might be permitted to joſephus 
give them a true detail of my condutt makes bp = 
in the matter objected againſt me, I fee, 
ſhould acquicſce in whatever ſentence ans, and the 
they might think proper to pronounce ; fair bu 
that I had ever conſidered their city as g“ 
an aſylum for ſtrangers; that, induced 
by the convenier.ces of the place, and the amiable 
manners of the inhabitants, numbers of e 
had quitted their own country, and repaired thi- 
ther, with the view of continuing there to the end 
of their hves; that the crime now alledged was, an 
intention, through zeal for the public benefit, to 
apply a eonſiderable ſum of money towards the re- 
pair of the city walls; and that this was the ſole 
foundation of the inveterate perſecution which bad 
been raiſed againſt me. The Tarichzans, and the 
foreign inhabitants of the city, highly applauded 
my ſpeech, and bade me proceed without fear; but 
the Galilzans and Tiberians, on the other hand, 
manifeſted much turbulence of diſpoſition; info- 


much that the diſſenſion between the two pores 
a arole, 
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aroſe, at length, to a very great height; the one fide 
continually menacing me, and the other giving me 
the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of their favour and pro- 
teaion. But the conteſt was finally dropt, upon 
my promiling the Tibcrians to repair the walls of 
their city, and to do the like for all the other towns 
of the province, whole ſituation would admit of it 
and every one truſting to my word for the perform- 
ance of this covenant, retired peaceably to his own 


ome. 

— furprifng After this providential and unexpected 
— deliverance, I returned to my lodging, 
ems attended by a party of my friends, and 
fom being about twenty ſoldiers. Soon after I had 
2 retired, the robbers and other ringleaders 


tg freto his Of the late (edition, fearful leſt they ſhould 
houſe. be called to account for their condutt on 
the occaſion, allembled in a body, to the number of 
about ſix hundred, and beſet the houſe in which ! 
reſided, with an intention of ſetting fire to it. When 
the news of their approach, and of their deſign, was 
communicated to me, deeming flight diſgraceful, I 
determined to barricade the 4 of my reſidence, 
and to abide the event. Upon their arrival, I ac— 
quainted them, from a window, that, if money was 
their objett, they had only to depute a ſmall number 
of their companions to me, and their commands 
ſhould be inRantly complied with. A party was ac- 
cordingly ſent; and, when they entered the houle, 
obſerving that one of them diſtinguiſhed himſelf from 
the reſt ; Bs his inſolence and audacity, I ordered 
him to be ſeized, whipped, and to have one of his 
hands ſtruck off; after which, with the hand hanging 
round his neck, to be turned into the ſtreet, that 
his aſſociates 1 be informed of what had happe- 
ned to him. All this was accordingly executed, and 
the inſurgents, imagining, from the boldneſs of my 
condutt in this inſtance, that I had a ſtrong guard in 
the houſe, fled with the utmoſt precipitation, through 
fear of expoſing themſelves to a ſimilar puniſhment; 
and by this ſtratagem I eſcaped an imminent danger. 
Thus defeated in one ſcheme, they quickly put 
another in agitation ; eagerly ſeeking all opportuni- 
tics of exciting a ſpirit of diſaffettion among the 
people. They now pretended to diſapprove of the 
protection which I had afforded to the two foreign 
noblemen aforementioned, whom they affected to 
conſider as ſpies and priſoners, and as 4h ws unwor- 
thy of an aſylum in a country, to the cuſtoms of 
which they had pertinaciouſly refuſed to conform. 
By theſe inſinuations, they had in part revived that 
ſeditious ſpirit in the multitude, which I had fo lately 
appealed : but I obſerved to the people, that it would 
be both ungenerous and imprudent to tyrannize over 
perſons who had put themſelves under our pro- 
tettion, as we knew not how ſoon we might be re- 
duced to a like ſituation ourſelves ; and that, with 
reſpett to the idea of their being priſoners, nothing 
could be more abfurd, as the Romans would certainly 
never be at the expence of keeping ſuch numbers of 
troops in pay, when their purpoſe might be equally 
anſwered by a ſpell, or a bolus, By this mode of rea- 
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ſoning, I partly petting them for a time; but their 
reſentment quickly broke out afreſh, and to that 


height did it arrive that, accompanied by a band of 
deſperate ruffians, they directed their courſe to Ta- 


richeæ, with the full intent of putting theſe unfor- 
tunate ſtrangers to death. : 
The inſtant I became acquainted with 


He is attack- 
the ſtep they had taken, I haſtily aſſem- e in revenge 
bled as many troops as the ſhor:neſs of the for ks fenity 
time would permit, and took the fame „enen. 
route, with a view of preventing the exe- whom he pro» 
cution of their deſign, being ſenſible that £3 _ 


a connivance at an action of ſuch ſavage 
barbarity would render me univerſally odious, In 
ſhort, I reached the reſidence of the ſtrangers juſt in 
time to barricade the doors, and to take neceflary 
{teps for the ſecurity of the houſe, before the arrival 
of the affailants; and, conveying my two noble 
— through a back-door, to the lake which was 

chind the houſe, I croſſed over with them to the 
frontiers of the Hippenians, where I left them; having 
firſt paid them the value of their horſes, which their 
haſte would not permit them to carry off; and, at 
p_ „I recommended to them to ſubmit to their 

ard fate with becoming fortitude. It was with the 
utmoſt * that I ſaw myſelf thus compelled to 
abandon thele men, who had thrown themſelves upon 
my protection, to the mercy of their enemies; yet 1 


judged it preferable thus to commit them to the care 


of providence, than to ſuffer them to remain expoſed 
to a certain deſtruction, from the perfidy of my own 


people. They at length, howewer, ſurmounted all. 


their difficulties, and were again received into fa- 
vour by king Agrippa. 


Intelligence having been communicated rThe Te- 
to me that the people of Tiberias had ſe- _ being 


cretly diſpatched a letter to king Agrippa 
with a tender of their ſervices, — 2 
he would engage to furniſh them with a 
ſufficient number of troops to prote& 


volt, Joſephus 
orders their 
wal's to be 
rebuilt. 


them, I inſtantly repaired to that city. The inha- 


bitants, apa my arrival, reminded me of my pro- 
miſe to rebuild their walls, having learnt, as it after- 
wards appeared, that I had already fulfilled my enga- 
ement 1n that point with the Taricheans. To fatisfy 

them, I gave orders for materials and workmen to be 
provided, and that the buſineſs ſhould be entered 
upon immediately. Having continued there three 
days, I departed for Tarichez, which is diſtant about 
thirty furlongs. Immediately after my departure, a 
body of Roman troops, being on their march, paſſed 
within fight of Tiberias ; and the inhabitants, miſtak- 
ing them for the forces of King Agrippa, gave a 
ſudden looſe to the moft extravagant encomiums on 
the king, and to the fevereſt cenſures on me. A 
meſſenger was ſoon afterwards diſpatched to me, in 
great haſte, with information that the people were 
ripe for a revolt. This intelligence threw me into 
the utmoſt conſternation : for the ſabbath now ap- 
proaching, I had ſent away the ſoldiers from Ta- 
richez, in order to the more quiet celebration of 
that feſtival. Moreover, ſuch was my confidence — 
the 
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the zeal and affedion of the inhabitants, that I ſel- 
dom retained any guard about me during my refi- 
dence in that place, and had only ſeven ſoldiers, and 
a {mall number of my friends with me at the time in 
queſtion. - 
He quells the Thus circumſtanced, I was E 
ande drs in the higheſt degree what courſe to take. 
latem. [It being now evening, to have re-aſſem- 
bled my troops would have anlwered no purpole, 
as they could not have atted on the next day; and 
with reſpett to the inhabitants of Tarichez, their 
number including foreigners and natives, could I 
have purchaſed their aſſiſtance, which 1 probably 
might have done by the promiſe of granting them 
leave to pillage the city, would have been too incon- 
ſiderable to have anſwered my purpoſe. However 
it was neceſſary I ſhould be ſpeedy in my determi- 
nation, leſt the mal-contents ſhould poſſeſs them- 
ſelves of the city, and ſhut me out; I therefore 
adopted the following ſtratagem : I committed the 
care of the gates to ſome of my moſt intimate and 
truity friends, with a ſtrict injunction to ſuffer no 
perſon whatever to paſs through. They had it fur- 
ther in charge from me, to cauſe each of the prin- 
_ citizens to go on board his reſpettive boat, 
taking with him only one perſon to row it, and to 
follow me, while I, in another boat, attended by a 
ſmall party of my friends, and ſeven ſoldiers, ſteer- 
ed my courſe towards Tiberias ; the inhabitants of 
which city had, in the interim, diſcovered their 
miſtake relative to the troops they had ſeen. The 
Tiberians, however, perceiving the * thus covered 
with ſo numerous a fleet of boats, which, they con- 
cluded, were filled with an army deſtined to the at- 
tack of their city, actuated by their apprehenſions, 
inftantly laid down their arms, and, accompanied by 
their wives and children, in the moſt ſubmiſſive man- 
ner welcomed me on my arrival, wiſhed me ſucceſs 
in my undertaking, never lu [petting that their deſigns 
were diſcovered, and in | me into the city. 
Us adjudzes Previous to iny landing, I had given 
Clinzz, prin®* Orders that all the boats ſhould be an- 
epat promoter Chored at ſuch a diſtance from the ſhore, 


don, to loſe As. to prevent the Tiberians from diſco- 
ne of bis xering the weakneſs of my apparently 
ngs. 


formidable fleet. I had now reached the 

uay, and, after ſeverely reproaching them with 
their late treacherous condutt, I declared myſelf 
willing to pardon what had paſſed, on condition 
that they thould ſend on board of my boat ten of 
their chief citizens, as hoſtages; with which com- 
mand they inſtantly complied, and by this ſtratagem, 
IL, by degrees, got the whole ſenate and moſt of the 
principal inhabitants into my hands. The reſt, now 
taking into conſideration the critical ſtate of their 
affairs, with one voice imputed the whole blame of 
the late diſturbances to a bold and turbulent fellow, 
named Clitus, and requeſted that I would order him 
to be puniſhed according to his deſerts. This fellow 
being of my own tribe, I could not confcientiouſly 
put him to death; yet, as I perceived the neceſſity of 
wilQing on him ſome exemplary puniſhment, I com- 


5 — DEED 


manded one of wy guards, named Levi, to cut off one 
ot his hands. I his man, dreading the reſentment of 
the people, dared not execute my orders; and l, on 
the other ſide, was equally a 5 leſt the 

ſhould notice his heſitation. V ithout further deli. 
beration, therefore, I addrefſed myſelf to Clitus, and, 
ſeverely reproaching him with his ingratitude and 
treachery, condemned him to the of, of both his 
hands, and, as far as in him lay, to be his own exe— 
cutioner ; further enjoining + Se to make all diſ- 
patch, leſt I ſhould change his ſentence to one ſtil! 
more ſevere. The fellow was very urgent with me to 
remit him one half of the puniſhment ; to which re. 
queſt, with much ſeeming difficulty, I, at length 
yielded ; and he inſtantly ſtruck off his left han 

— * right, and thus the tumult was at once ap- 
peaſed. 

I now returned to Taricheæ, leaving the . n 
Tiberians impreſſed with the higheſt opi- mends mode- 
nion of my wiſdom, in thus ſubduing, ration wihe 
without bloodſhed, ſo formidable an in- bas. 
ſurrection. At an entertainment, which I gave to 
my 11berian hoſtages, among whom were Juſtus and 
his father Piſtus, I chanced to obſerve, in the free- 
dom of table diſcourſe, that 1 conſidered the Romans 
as the greateſt people on the face of the earth: ne- 
vertheleſs, that, circumſtanced as I was, with reſpe& 
to the preſent faction, I thought it molt prudent to 
conceal my ſentiments : recommending it to them to 
follow the example, till affairs ſhould take a turn for 
the better; and in the interim, to demean them- 
ſelves peaceably under my government, which I pro- 
miſed ſhould be as mild as they could defire. I alfo 
reminded Juſtus of the condutt of the Galileans to- 
wards his brother, whoſe hands they cut off, on a 
falſe accuſation of forgery, previous to the time of 
my entrance upon the government ; and allo that the 

eople of Gamala, in conſequence of a diſpute which 
bad ariſen between them and the Babylonians, after 
the departure of Philip, had put Chares, his kinſman, 
to death : contraſting theſe barbarities with my be- 
haviour to his brother-in-law, Jeſus. Thele are the 
chief particulars of our converlation at ſupper; and 
early the next morning, I gave Juſtus and his compa- 
nions permiſſion to depart. 2 

A ſhort time previous to this period, Philip, the 
ſon of Jacimus, quitted Gamala, upon the following 
occaſion. Having received intelligence of the re- 
volt of Varus, and of the appointment of Equus Mo- 
dius to his vacant government, he wrote letters t0 
Modius, who was his intimate friend, acquainting him 
with the ſtate of his affairs, accompanying them with 
a packet for the king and queen, who were at that 
time at Berytus; which Modius inſtantly diſpatched, 
according to the inſtructions ſent him. No ſooner 
did the king perceive, by the contents of this packet, 
that the report of Philip's deſerting to the Romans 
was groundleſs, than his majeſty immediately dif- 

atched a party of horſe to conduct him to court; an 
he received him upon his arrival with the molt 
honourable teſtimonies of affection and approbation, 


He was ſoon afterwards ſent, at the head of 5 — 
| 1 
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troops of horſe, to the fort of Gamala, with orders to 
bring away his family; to re-eſtabliſh the Babylo- 
nians in Batanca, and to uſe his utmoſt efforts to 
reſtrain the people within due ſubjettion. 

Nearly at this period, a mountebank, named Jo- 
ſeph, put himſelf at the head of a party of turbu- 
lent young people, who were countenanced in their 
{cditious conduct by ſome few of the moſt confider- 
able inhabitants of the place. This man endea- 
voured to ſeduce the people from their allegiance, 
and to prevail on them to take arms, in defence, 
as he pretended, of their violated rights and pri- 
vileges. This party ſoon became ſo powerful, that 
no one dared to oppoſe them; they having already, 
in a ſudden tumult, put to death Chares and his 
kinſman Jeſus, together with the filter of Juſtus of 
Tiberias, of whom mention has been made belore. 
They next applied to me for troops to garriſon the 
town, and workmen to ſurround it with walls, to 
which requeſt I immediately acceded. 

At this juntture, alſo, the Gaulanites inhabiting 
the whole extent of country as far as the village 
Solyma, deſerted the party of king Agrippa, and 
united themſelves with the Romans. I incloſed 
with walls Sogannes and Scleucia, two places of 
great natural ſtrength, and fortified ſeveral towns in 
the Upper Galilee, as Jamnia, Amerytha, and Cha- 
rabe, ſituated in the mountainous part of the coun- 
try. I likewiſe fortihed the towns of Taricheæ, Ti- 
berias, and Sepphoris, and the villages of the Cave 
of Arbela, Berſobe, Selame, Jotapata, Capharath, 
Comoſogana, Næpapha, and the Mount Itabyr; all 
ſituated in Galilee. It was in theſe places that I form- 
ed my magazines of arms and corn. 

Ja vilifies The ſucceſs with which all my under- 
Jsephus, and takings were attended, created fo much 
1 „ envy in the breaſt of John, the ſon of 
"pat me Levi, that he determined, at all events, 
to effect my ruin; and accordingly, after the walling 
in of Giſchala, he diſpatched his brother Simon, 
with an eſcort of an — 008 men, to Jeruſalem, 
with a letter to Simon, the ſon of Gamaliel, re- 
queſting him to uſe his influence with the council, to 
procure my diſmiſſion from the poſt I held, and the 
appointment of John as my ſucceſſor. This Simon 
was one of the principal men of the city, a Phari- 
fee, and conſequently a rigid obſerver of the Mo- 
ſaical law; a perſon of exemplary prudence, and 
particularly qualified to execute a difficult negocia- 
tion: he, moreover, had long been the intimate 
friend of John, and my avowed enemy. Yielding 
to the importunities of John, he tampered with the 
high-prieſt Ananus, Jeſus, the ſon of Gamala, and 
others of the party; repreſenting to them, that their 
intereſt was concerned to reduce my power, and, 
without delay, to deprive me of the government 
of Galilce, left, upon diſcovery of their deſigns, I 
ſhould fall ſuddenty upon them with a numerous 
army, and thereby render all their ſchemes abor- 
tive. Ananus objetted, on the other hand, that 
the number of the high-prieſts and heads of the peo- 
pie, 4 were prepoſleſſed in favour of my admi- 
0. 36, | 


niſtration, was ſuch, that it would be difficult to pro- 
cure a majority againſt me; beſides, that it would 
be conſidered as an aft of injuſtice to condemn a 
man unheard. 

Simon, therefore, deſiſted from all far- 


"44 FROM Proceedings of 
ther ſolicitations, and gave them to un- his enemies, 
derſtand that he would adopt ſome other xs * 


methods for removing me from the go- 
vernment. He accordingly propoſed to the brother 
of John, to diſtribute money and preſents amon 

the friends of Ananus, as the moſt likely method © 
efFetting the deſign they had in view. This ſcheme 
lucceeded, and Ananus and his party, without far- 


ther heſitation, entered upon the execution of the. 


plan for depriving me of my poſt. For this pur- 
pole, they, in the moſt ſecret manner, commiſſion- 
ed four perſons, two of them of noble deſcent, and 
the others of private rank, but all equally eminent 
for their abilities, to repair to Galilee on this buſt- 
neſs. The perſons thus deputed, were Joazar and 
Simon, both of ſacerdotal families, and the former a 
Phariſee; and Jonathan and Ananias, both of the 
Phariſaical ſe&: of theſe, Simon was the youngeſt. 
Theſe men were inſtructed to attend at the next a- 
ſembly of the Galileans, aud to expoſtulate with the 
members on the prepoſſeſſion they manifeſted in my 
favour; and to urge, if they ſhould attempt to vin- 
dicate ſuch predilettion, on the plea either of my 
knowledge of the law, of my being a native of Je- 
ruſalem, or of their reſpe&t for the prieſthood, of 
which I was a member; that each of them had equal 
pretenſions to the government of the province. 
Thus tutored, and furniſhed, moreover, with forty 
thouſand pieces of filver from the public treaſury, 
the deputies began their journey. 

Juſt at this period, a perſon, named 


a . eſus, 1 Ga- 
Jeſus, a Galilean, arrived at Jeruſalem, — with 
at the head of a band of fix hundred ſol- 42* _ 
diers. This man entered into an engage- dhe oe; 
ment with the deputies, on the promiſe of to fend Je. 


phus in chairs 


three months pay, in advance, to accom- P' —— 


pany them with his troops, and to ſubmit 
to all their orders. They alſo retained in their fer- 
vice three hundred mercenaries, whom they had 
collected in the eity, and a party offan' hundred 
men, commanded by the brother of John. They 
were enjoined, in caſe I ſhould voluntarily ſurren- 
der mylelf, to ſend me in chains to Jerunlen but 
to give me no quarter, if I ſhould make the leaſt re- 
ſiſtance; and were fully indemnified from all conſe- 
quences, by the powers granted to them in their 
commiſſion. Letters were diſpatched to John, alſo, 
requiring his aſliſtance in the deſigns carrying on 
againſt me; and the Sepphorites, the Gabarenes, 
and the Tiberians, were hikewiſe engaged to lend 


their aid on the occaſion. 


Jeſus, the fon of Gamala, however, 


7 , 
who wiſhed me well, and was privy to all e g 
the afarementioned tranſlations, ent in- lufalem, tends 
telligence, it ſeems, from time to time, ne 
of what paſſed, to my father, who con- miſchievous | 
ſtantly communicated the ſame to me, Sg of the 
8Q | I was 
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ehe, I was greatly affefted by the ingratitude, 
upon he re- treachery, and malice of the faction at 
folve * Jeruſalem; nor was J undiſturbed at the 
im, 3 , 

res much uneaſineſs exprefled by my father, who 


concern to @Cagerly preſſed me to repair to him, ex- 
the Galileans. preſſing an earneſt deſire to ſee me once 
again, before his death. I aſſembled my friends, 
and acquainted them with my determination to re- 
ſign my command and return home, in the courſe of 
three days. They all expreſſed great ſorrow on the 
occaſion, and earneſtly ſolicited me to drop my de- 
ſign, urging that my departure would be attended 
with certain deſtruttion to them: but, as my life was 
now at ſtake, I ſtill perſevered in the reſolution I 
had formed. The news of my intention was quickly 
ſpread throughout the whole province, by the dil 
gence of the Galileans, who entertained the ſtrong- 
eſt apprehenſions that they mult be inevitably over- 
run y the outlaws, and other banditti, as ſoon as 
I ſhould have abandoned them. A large number of 
people, accompanied by their wives and children, 
aſſembled, in conſequence, in the great plain of 
Aſoch, in which city I at that time reſided, with 
the view of prevailing upon me to continue with 
them; leſs, perhaps, from any motives of affection 
for me, than from a dread of the danger which threat- 
ened themſelves; for they imagined that they had 
nothing to fear while I remained amongſt them. 
„ That night I had a very remarkable 
dinary dream. dream. Being in great perturbation of 
mind, ren Tron the intelligence I had 
received from my father, I fancied that I ſaw the 
figure of a man approach my bed-fide, and addreſs 
me in theſe — 4 Take courage, thou worth 


man; for all theſe troubles will quickly have an end, 


and will, moreover, be productive not only of your 
preſent but future advantage and fatisfatiion. Be 
reſolute, therefore, and r- 1ember that I forewarn- 
ed you that you woul. engaged in a war againſt 
the Romans.” Awaking from this dream, I roſe, 
with an intention of walking for the benefit of the 
air, and I no ſooner appeared at the door, which 
leads towards the plain, than a multitude of the Ga- 
hleans, of all ages, and either ſex, proſtrated them- 
ſelves before me, and, with tears, b 

to abandon them, in this extremity, to the mercy 
of their enemies. Perceiving that, notwithſtanding 
their importunities, I continued inflexible, they, in 
the moſt folemn manner, adjured me to yield to 
their requeſt, venting, at the ſame time, the bittereſt 
execrations on the turbulent temper of the people of 
Jeruſalem. 

This ſcene affected me to, a very high 


The Galile- - | 
ans prevail degree; and, refletling upon the wretch- 
en Joſephus ed and forlorn ſituation of theſe inoffen— 
to ccntinue 2 K > 8 
0 gan ve people, I determined to expoſe my- 


ſelf to every danger for their ſervice; 
and, therefore, conſented to retain the 
command of the province. I accordingly deſired 
that they would ſele& five thouſand men, furniſhing 
them with arms and ammunition for a march, and 
that the reſt would return, without delay, to their 


4 


* 


eſought me not. 


— —————— 


own habitations. To theſe five thouſand I joined a 


body of my own troops, conſiſting of three thou. 
ſand infantry and eighty horſe, and marched at 
their head to Chabolo, a village on the borders of 
Ptolemais, with the — view of attacking Pla. 
cidus, who had been ſent into thoſe parts by Ceſtius 
Gallus, with a troop of horſe and, two companies of 
foot, to deſtroy all the neighbouring villages belong. 
ing to the Galileans. Placidus lay intrenched at a 
{mall diſtance from the walls of Ptolemais; and 
about ſixty furlongs from that place, nearer to Cha. 
bolo, I drew up my forces. Both armies ranged in 
order of battle, and ſeveral times took the field: 
but, notwithſtanding my utmoſt efforts, I could not 
induce my antagoniſt to reſt the iſſue of our cauſe 
on a general engagement. 

Such was the flate of affairs when John and his af. 
ſociates, the deputies from Jeruſalem, who, as 1 
have before obſerved, had been ſent by Simon, 
Ananus, the high prieſt, and their party, arrived in 
theſe parts; and, as they found it would be impoſſi- 
ble to effect their deſigns againft me by open force, 
they had recourſe to treachery, and accordingly, 
aſter due deliberation, ſent me the following letter. 


JONATHAN and his Deputy Colleagues from the 
Council at FERUSALEM, to FOSEPH, Grest- 


mg. 


* IT having been repreſented to our Noahs: 
'Y Pes — "nathan's 
principals, that John of Giſchala has, at tamicing lets 
ſundry times, been guilty of certain evil tc ts Joſe- 
practices againſt the ſafety of your per- 
on, mae Garg commiſhoned us, in their names, to 
cenſure him in the moſt ſevere manner, for his con- 
duct on the occaſion, and to enjoin him to a due 
deference to your commands in future. And, in 
order that matters may be better regulated for the 
time to come, we requeſt that you will repair hither 
with all convenient ſpeed. As the village is but 
ſmall, we defire that you will bring but few perſons 
in your train, leſt there ſhould not be ſufficient room 
to accommodate them.“ 
By this requiſition, I was involved in great per- 
8 as if, on the one hand, I ſhould go thither 
ut {lightly attended, my perſonal ſafety would be 
much endangered; and, on the other, I conſidered 
that, by marching at the head of my troops, I might 
ſubject myſelf to a charge of treaſon and rebellion. 
The meflenger who brought the above ;,gieatbew 
letter was a trooper, a bold young fel- viour of the 
low, who had formerly been employed in mefereer: 
the ſervice of the king. I chanced to be at ſupper, 
with ſome friends, and ſeveral Galileans of quality, 
when the meſſenger arrived. I ordered him to be 
introduced ; and, upon his entrance, without the 
leaſt ſhew of ref; e to the company, he put the 
acket into my hand, telling me, with an air of 
inſolence, that it came from the deputies from Je- 
ruſalem, and required an immediate anſwer, as his 
orders were to return without delay. All preſent 
expreſſed, by their looks, great furpriſe at the — 
| rup 
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rupt behaviour of the man. I invited him, how. 
ever, to partake of our collation, but he declined 
the offer. During this whole time, I keps the letter 
in my hand unopened, pretending to be engaged 
in private converſation with ſome of the company, 
er in attending others, who were retiring. It was 
in one of theſe intervals that I took the opportu- 
nity of breaking open the letter, and, having juſt 
glanced my eye upon the contents, folded it up 


again, and returned to my companions, without 


mentioning the circumſtance. There now remain- 
ed with me only four of my particular friends, and 
a boy to ſerve us with wine. I preſented the mel- 


Joſephus, by 
an artful in- 
rention, learns 
from him the 
tes defigns 
Lis ene mies. 


he was ſo profuſe in his acknowledg- 


my advantage. 
ed him to fit down to table with us, promiſing to 
ive him a drachma for every cup of wine he ſhould 
Fak. With this propoſal he readily complied, and 
became, in a ſhort time, ſo violently intoxicated, 


ſenger with twenty drachmas, for which 


— 


ments, that I plainly perceived avarice | 
to be a predominant foible in him, and 
determined to convert the diſcovery to | 
I, therefore, again preſſ- 


—_ - = 


that, without even the trouble of ſounding him on 


the ſubject, I obtained all the particulars of the de- 
ſign in agitation * me: whereby I found that 
the deputies intended to put me to death, in caſe 
they ſhould ſucceed in their ſcheme of getting me 
into their hands. Having made this important diſ- 
covery, I returned the following anſwer to the letter 
I had received. 


JOSEPHUS to FONATHAN and his Fellow-De- 
puties, Greeting. 


cc 1 
ys ed IT gives me great pleaſure to hear 
Þ11than and Of your : 
+> omg in Galilee, the more particularly as I am 
n. preparing to return to Jeruſalem; a de- 


gn which I have long meditated; and I ſhall now 


have a fitting opportunity to reſign into your hands 


the government of the province. I ſhould be hap- 
py to wait on you at Xallo, or at any more diſtant 
place, were it only for the fatisfation which the in- 
terview would aff rd me. But, unfortunately, the 
extzency of public aftairs requires me to continue 
in the poſt which I have for ſome time paſt occu- 
pied in the neighbourhood of Chabolo, in order to 
watch the motions of Placidus, who menaces the 
province of Galilee with an attack; and, for theſe 
reaſons, I think it more adviſeable that you ſhould 
Inſtantly, upon the receipt of this letter, repair to me 
hither: and ſo I bid you farewell.” 

I re-diſpatched the meſſenger with this anſwer, and 
ordered thirty Galileans of the firſt rank to accom- 
pany him; ſtrictly enjoining them to make their 
compliments only to the deputies, without entering 


calth, and that you are arrived 


no any farther intercourſe with them; and I ſent, 


likewiſe, one of my own guards, in whom I repoſed 
great confidence, to watch narrowly that they ſtrictly 


complied with the injunttion. The deputies per- 


ceiving, on the arrival of the above perlons, that 


cuſation which you bave-exhibited againſt 


at which 


— — 


— — 
— 


their plot had failed, addreſſed a ſecond letter to 
me, conceived in the following terms: 


JONATHAN and his Colleagues: to FOSEPHUS, 
Greeting. | | 


* YOU are bereby required to appear 
before us, at Gabara, within three days 
from the date hereof, to juſtify the ac- 


nathan, &c: 
pe emptorily 
citing Jole- 
phus o appear 


John of Giſchala; and ou are farther betore them, 


enjoined to repair to the place above 
ſpecihed, (without any military attendants.”) 


Having ſent away this letter, they directly repaired 


to Japha, one of the moſt conſiderable villages, in 
point of magnitude, populouſneſs, and ſtrength, in 
Galilee. Immediately upon their arrival, 


- - l The people 
the inhabitants roſe in the moſt tumul- vunanimoutly 
tuous manner, and, with one voice, told Fr wang 


the deputies to be gone; declaring, that 
they were perfectly fatished with my adminiſtration, 
and would yield obedience to no. other governor. 
This behaviour of the inhabitants induced the de- 
puties to retire in haſte to Sepphoris; the beſt-built 
city in the whole province, and ſtrongly attached to 
the intereſt of the Romans. They were received 
here, it is true, with rather more reſpet than at the 
latter place, being conducted into the city by a party 
of the inhabitants; but not a word paſſed, on either 
{ide, relative to me. From thence they went to 
Aloch, where they experienced a ſimilar treatment 
to what they had met with at Japha. This con- 
teraptuous conduct of the people enraged them fo 
much, that they — the ſoldiers to repreſs 
their inſolenc with blows. Continuing their jour- 
ney to Gabara, they were there joined by John, at 
the head of a corps of three thouſand men. As I 
had now received full information of the deſigns 
of my enemies, I ſelected a party of three thouſand 
men from the army under my command, and march- 
ed with them to Jotapata, diſtant about forty ſtadia 
from our camp; in order to preſerve a commu- 
nication with « main body, which I left under 
the care of a friend in whom I could conkfide. 
From this place, I once more addreſſed the depu- 
ties in the following letter. 


FOSEPHUS-to JONATHAN and his Fellow De- 
puties, Greeting. 


* IF it appears to you to be fo abſo- Josephus 
lutely requiſite that I ſhould attend you, . . 
I am ready to give you a meeting at any ties. | 
one you ſhall name of the four hundred = 
cities and villages of Galilee, excepting only Gaba- 
ra and Gifchala; the firſt being the birth- place of 
2 and the latter the reſidence of his family and 
riends.“ 

Upon the receipt of this letter, they ge wen. 
defiited from ail farther importunities, ed of their 
and, calling a- council of- their friends, fubtle and 
ohn himſelf was preſent, en- 

tered 
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9 men nt] — 
treacherows tered into debate what other meaſures | 
contrivances, Jhould be adopted for the accompliſhment * 


: of their purpoſe. John recommended 
the ſending circular letters throughout the whole 
diſtrict of Galilee, not doubting but that, in each 
city and village*of the province, one or more per— 
ſons might be found ſufficiently inclined to do me 
my ill office, and who might, without much difh- 
culty, be prevailed on to join in an accuſation 
againſt me of having betrayed the intereſts of thc 
public. Could this Jebien have been effected, the 
people of Jeruſalem would, doubtleſs, have conſ1- 
dered me as an enemy to the Galileans, and I 
mould, in conſequence, have been utterly deprived 
of their future confidence. This propoſition be- 
ing adopted, intelligence thereof was communi- 
cated to me late the ſame night, by a deſerter, 
named Sacchæus. 

Being now well aware of the imminent 


Hisprecv- danger which threatened me, I, without 
tion, by ſe. . 

curing the farther delay, diſpatched Jacob and Je- 
kalen an! remy, both men of approved courage, 
the people of and My particular friends, the firſt with 
Galilee to two, and the other with fix hundred 


attend him in 
arms at Ca- 
b.ra. 


men, to ſecure the paſles, and to way- 
lay all the roads between Galilee and 
Gabara, and Jeruſalem and Galilee; or- 
dering them to ſeize all ſuſpetted perſons, particu- 
larly all couriers, and to fend me whatever letters 
might be found upon them. I likewiſe ſent ſum- 
monſes throughout the whole province of Galilee, 
enjoining all perſons to repair to me the next morn- 
ing at Gabara, properly armed, and bringing with 
them proviſions for three days. I divided the 
troops I had with me into four ſeparate bodies, giv- 
ing the command of them to my moſt experienced 
officers, with orders not to admit a ſingle ſtranger 
into their reſpective corps. ; 

pon my val at Gabara, in the fore- 
noon of the next day, I found the whole 
plain covered with the Galilean troops, 
together with a numerous body of pea- 
ſants. I had ſcarcely began to addreſs 
myſelf to them, when they interrupted 


Teſtimonies 
of their zeal 
to ſerve him, 
his acknow- 
ledgments, 
and advice to 
tem. 


me with the loudeſt ſhouts and acclama- 


tions, unanimouſly ſtyling me their benefactor and 
deliverer. I made my moſt grateful acknowledge- 
ments for this flattering teſtimony of thelr favour, 
but conjured them to act with moderation, and to 
do no man the leaſt injury whatever, either in his 
perlon or property: urging that, as they had a-ſuf- 
hiciency of provihon, they could have no induce- 
ment to oppoſe my earneſt defire of effetting a re- 
conciliation without bloodſhed. — 

It fortunately happened that the per- 


By an inter- . 
eepted letter, Tons to whom I had committed the care 
Joſephus is = of ſecuring the paſſes, intercepted, on 


i-t-rmed of 


the helene of the very brit day, ſome diſpatches from 


Jonathan, to the faction at Jerutalem. 


the tation 

again him. I hey detained the meſſengers, as 1 had 
which ke pre- ordered them, and ſent their packets to 
me; which, on peruſal, I found replete 


the ſame time; in which they pretended 


— — — 
with the groſſeſt calumnies and ſcurrilities againſt 
mylelf. This incident I kept profoundly ſecret, and 
continued my journey, as if nothing had happened 
of any conſequence. The inſtant that the deputies 
heard of my being on my march towards them, they 
took ſhelter, together with Jobn, in the houſe of Je. 
ſus; a ſpacious and ſtrong building, conſtrufteg 
much upon the plan of a citadel. A band of ſol. 
diers were concealed in the houſe; one of the gates 
only was ſuffered to be kept open, and orders were 
given, that, upon my arrival (for they ſuppoſed ! 
meant to pay them a viſit), I ſhould be admitted 
alone, and thus they imagined. that, by excluding 
-+ 4 attendants, they ſhould inevitably make them. 
ſelves maſters of my perſon. Providentially, how. 
ever, I eſcaped their machinations; for, having re. 
ceived a ſlight intimation of their deſign, and en- 
tertaining, moreover, ſome ſuſpicion of the matter 
myſelf, on my arrival, I repaired immediately, un- 
der pretence of a fatigue, to the apartment pro- 
vided for me, at a houſe in the city, directly oppo- 
ſite to that of Jeſus. 

The deputies, not doubting that I had 


laid myſelf down to reſt, embraced the ee 
opportunity, and went to the plain, for tchmen 
the purpole of prejudicing the people 2 
againſt me and my adminiſtration. But th cm 

In of his 


the reception they met with was totally 
different from what they expected; for 
the Galileans, inſtantly upon their approach, began 
to upbraid them in the moſt bitter terms. They 
made great complaint of the condutt of the coun- 
cil at Jeruſalem towards them, and peremptorily re- 
fuſed to receive any governor but myſelf. Finding 
the people thus diſpoſed, I went to the ſpot where 
Jonathan and his colleagues had ſtationed them: 
ſelves, with the view of compelling them to pro- 
duce their proofs of my 8 the pub- 
lic aſſembly. Immediately upon my appearance, 
the people ſurrounded. me with Jooks ſtrongly ex- 
preflive of joy, which ſo cloſely correſponded with 
their words and actions, that the deputies became 
violently apprehenſive for their ſafety, and would 
fain have withdrawn. At my requeſt, more they 
ſtaid ; nor, indeed, were they allowed the liberty 
of choice, but remained like ſo many ſtatues, .. 
veted in amazement to the ſpot on which they 
ſtood. Having obtained filence, and poſted ſome 
of my belt troops at the avenues, to prevent a ſur- 
priſe, and being ſurrounded by the reſt of my 
guards, I addreſſed myſelf to the deputies 1 3 
peech to the following purpoſe : 

I began with reminding them of the 
letter they had ſent me, producing it at 


enemies, 


His addreſs 
to the depu- 
ties, and te 
, onathan in 
to be impovered by the council at Jeru- — 
lalem, to hear and determine upon cer- 


tain matters in diſpute between John and myſelt 
I then propoſed it to themlelves, whether, admitting 
that they were duly authoriſed to enquire into my 
conduct, they would not acquit me upon the teſti- 


mony of two or three perſons of eſtablithed te. 
putation, 
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putation. “ But,” ſaid I, confining my addreſs to 
Tonathan, * what if I ſhould refer myſelf to the evi- 
dence of every perfon here aſſembled, for the juſtifi- 
cation both of my private and public condua?” 
Then, turning to the people, I conjured them to de- 
liver their ſentiments of my adminiſtration without 
0: his appeat the leaſt reſerve. They inſtantly, with 
the people, one voice, made an open declaration of 


be cn the bleflings which they had enjoyed un- 
the greateſt . . 

commendas der my government; affirming, with re- 
bos from peated aſſeveration, that I had been as 


* cautious to prevent any injury or inſult 
being offered to their wives and daughters, as to pre- 
ſerve them in the undiſturbed poſſeſſion of their 
rights and property; concluding, that they had no 
— wiſh, than that thoſe bleſſings might be con- 
firmed to them by my continuance in the command 
of the province. I next read, in the hearing of 
numbers of the Galileans, the two intercepted letters 
of Jonathan, mentioned above. They were replete 
with falſhoods and ſcurrility, and repreſented me in 
the light rather of a tyrant 4 of a governor. 

Being deſirous of concealing from my foes the 
manner in which thoſe letters came into my hands, 
leſt they ſhould ſend their future diſpatches by ſome 
other route, I feigned that they had been voluntarily 
brought to me by their own couriers. The multi- 
They are be. tude were ſo highly incenſed againſt Jo- 
,ond meaſure Nathan and his aſſociates, on account of 
er\{pereted at theſe letters, that they would, doubtleſs, 
ne gui? have ſacrificed them, but for my inter- 
maile, and ference. After enjoining the deputies to 
Heis to de- repentance and amendment, I gave them 
part, * 14+ : 

their liberty, and, at parting, deſired them, 
upon their arrival at Jeruſalem, to make the people 
x with the exact ſtate of all that had paſſed ; 
with which requeſt, however, I was fully perſuaded, 
beforehand, they would not comply, notwithſtanding 
their promiles, of which they were very liberal. In 
ipite of the great influence which I had obtained 
over the people, their reſentment againſt Jonathan 
and his ems had ariſen to ſo high a pitch, that 
they formed the reſolution of . them in 
their quarters. They were very urgent with me to 
out my ſandtion to this deſign; but, refleing on 
the dangerous conſequences of an inſurrettion, I 
exerted myſelf to the utmoſt, to divert them from 
their intention. 


Jrſeghus fendss Perceiving, at — that all my efforts 
adeputation to reſtrain them would be vain, I put my- 
aden ſelf at their head, and ordered them to 
paint ag. iu follow me to Sagone, a village of Arabia, 


the authors of Which is about forty ſtadia diſtant from 
de tumult. Gabara; and thus I avoided the imputa- 
tion of being the author of a civil war. At a ſmall 
diſtance from the place, I commanded my troops to 
balt, and, after a ſhort ſpeech, in which I recom- 
mended it to them to act with moderation, I ſcletted 
one hundred perſons, the moſt eminent 1n point of 
rank and abilities, for the purpoſe of ſending them 
to Jeruſalem, to prefer a complaint to the council, 
3 * ringleaders in the late tumults. They 
No. 36. 


were further inſtructed, in caſe they ſhould find the 
inhabitants of Jeruſalem well diſpoſed towards mey to 
endeavour to procure a renewal of my commiſſion, 
together with the recall of John. Thus inſtructed, they 
began their journey on the third day, attended by an 
eſcort of five hundred ſoldiers. At the fame time, 
I diſpatched letters to my friends at Samaria, re- 
— 4 free paſſage through that diſtrict for my 

eputies, the city being, at this period, under the 
Roman government, — as by this route, they might 
arrive at Jeruſalem in three days, I accompanied 
them as far as the frontiers of Galilee, and took 
ſuch precautions to conceal their departure, that it 
remained a ſecret for a conſiderable time: after this 
I continued a few days at Japha. 

When Jonathan and his colleagues jun, and 
found all their ſchemes thus diſappoint- others of the 
ed, they ſent John back to Giſchala, and — go to 
repaired to Tiberias, of which city they “ 
hoped to poſſeſs themſelves, through the influence 
of Jeſus, who was the chief magiſtrate there, and who 
had pledged himſelf to engage the citizens in their 
intereſt. But Silas, who commanded there, in my 
abfence, ſent me intelligence, from time to time, of 
all that paſſed, and preſſed me to return thither with 
all poſſible diſpatch. In conſequence of my adopting 
this advice, I fell into a ſnare, which had nearly 
proved my deſtruttion. 

The deputies from Jeruſalem, who had 3 bus ar- 
raiſed a powerful party againſt me in Ti- rives in that 
berias, were greatly confounded upon my fy where 
arrival at the city. They however, paid —— fs 
me the compliment of a viſit; repeatedly him, under 
ſelicitating me on the high reputation I adds.“ 
had acquired in the execution of my of- | 
fice, and claiming to themſelves ſome ſmall ſhare 
therein, both as 1 was their fellow-citizen, and had 
been, in a manner, their pupil. They profeſſed much 
friendſhip for me, and engaged, if I would return, 
and leave the management of the buſineſs to them, 
to deliver John into my hands in the courſe of a 
very ſhort time; confirming their promiſes with ſuch 
ſolemn oaths and imprecations, as induced my fulleſt 


confidence. This being the eve of the ſabbath, they - 


from thence took occaſion to recommend me to re- 
tire with my troops to ſome neighbouring place, leſt 
any tumult ſhould ariſe among the people on that 
wy In order to quiet their feigned apprehenſions, 
I, ſuſpeRing nothing of their deſigns, repaired to Ta- 
richeæ; taking the precaution, however, to place my 
ſpies about the city and upon the road, to give me 
the earlieſt notice of any material incident that might 
happen during my abſence. The r allembled 
on the next day in the Oratory, the chief place of 
worſhip in that city, and which was capable of con- 
taining a valt number of perſons ; with the reſt 
came * accompanied by his colleagues. In 
a ſhort time after his entrance, he roſe, ata mecting 
and, addreſſing himſelf to the people, ex- in the Ora- 
preſſed his eoncern, that the city was not d Pe. 
rovided with better governors ;and there coileuzues 
ſtopped ; being, at firſt, cautious of propoſe to re. 
8 Rr ſhewing 
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ſhewing too plainly, that he meant to 


bbs, lu dap. Excite the citizens to a ſedition. But 
pit fourot Jeſus, the chief magiſtrate, ſpoke with 
mie own, lels reſerve, and told the aſſembly, in 
cg plain terms, that 1t would be tar more to 


their advantage to be governed by four 
perſons than by one; elpecially if ſuch governors 
were of noble birth, and approved abilities, as thoſe 
men were, pointing to Jonathan and his alloclates, 
who ſtood cloſe by him. Juſtus likewiſe declared 
himſelf of the ſame opinion, and he induced many to 
adopt the like ſentiments. But the populace were ſo 
ſtrongly poſſeſſed with the contrary perſuaſion, that a 
dangerous tumult muſt incvitably have enſued, had 
not the deputies, it being now the hour of twelve, 
which is the dinner hour among the Jews on the ſab- 
bath-day, adjourned the meeting to the next morn- 
ing. 

The moſt early intelligence of theſe 


A ſtratagem : . 

invented by proceedings having been conveyed to me, 
tne debuues, I departed at ſ{un-riſe, the next day, for 
in order to . . . 
compel ſofe. Tiberias, where I found the people aflem- 
—— bled in the Oratory, though they were 
the city. 


totally ignorant of the cauſe of their meet- 
ing. My unexpetted appearance lo greatly con- 
founded the deputies, that they were utterly at a loſs, 
for ſome time, how to proceed ; at length, however, 
they determined to raiſe a report, that a _ of 
Roman cavalry had been ſeen at the diſtance of about 
thirty ſtadia from the city, near Homonza, This 
rumour was ſpread with ſuch induſtry and confidence, 
even by the authors of it themſclves, that it quickly 
cauſed a ferment among the people, who loudly ex- 
claimed againſt the ſcandal of permitting their coun- 
try to be thus ravaged and deſtroyed, while they 
remained inactive ſpettators of the devaſtation. I 
— perceived that the deputies intended, by this 
tratagem, to compel me to quit the city, and to go in 
purſuit of this ideal eneme, that they might ſecure 
the poſſeſſion of it to '' mfelves, by alienating the 
affettions of the citizens from me. Neverthelels, 
that I might not appear deficient in my attention to 
the welfare of the Tiberians, I determined immedi— 
ately to begin my march in ſearch of thoſe troops, 
though convinced that I ſhould thereby further the 
deſigns which my foes were concerting againſt me. 
But finding, upon my arrival at the place where this 
body of cavalry was ſuppoſed to have been ſeen, that 
none ſuch had appeared, or been heard of, I poſted 
back, in all haſte, to Tiberias, where the ſenate and 
people were engaged in ſecret council, and the depu- 
ties, in the midit of a tedious harangue, pronounced 
the moſt bitter invettives againſt me, whom they 
repreſented as a man totally addicted to his pleaſures, 
and utterly regardleſs of the public welfare. 
At the ſame time they produced four 
| letters, which they feigned to have re- 
duced inorder ceived from four of the moſt diſtant parts 
ine berians Of Galilee, containing a repreſentation of 
againft Je- the imminent danger to which they were 
_ expoled, and requeſting immediate aſſiſt- 
ance, This ſtory was readily believed by the cre- 


Counte feit 
letters pro- 
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dulous Tiberians, and they unanimouſly inſiſted that 
luccour ſhould be ſent to their allies with the utmoſt 
expedition. I, therefore, having by this time pene. 
trated into the deſign, . my willingneſs to 
bear an adequate part in the execution of whatever 
mealures might be deemed repuiſite for the public 
lervice; oblerving that, as the advices which had 
been received mentioned four ſeveral incurſions 
the army ought to be divided into as many different 
bodies, in order to repel them; and that, it being the 
duty of every good citizen to ſerve his country in 
perſon as well as with advice, the deputies were un- 
der an obligation each to take upon himſelf the com- 
mand of one of the diviſions. This propoſition was 
univerſally approved, and the deputies, highly en- 
raged to find all their treachery thus countermined 
and defeated, were compelled to take their reſpective 
parts in this adventure. Ananias, one of the four 
pretended deputies, and a man of a ma- Tele 
lignant dilpolition, adviſed the appoint- and villn, | 
ment of a ſolemn faſt, to be obſerved on of Aen. 
the next day, with an injunction to the people to 
meet at a particular hour, and without arms; pro— 
claiming his confidence in the aſfliſtance of the Al- 
mighty, independent of human aid. His intention 
in this propolal was, evidently, to diſarm me and my 
troops: yet was I neceſſitated to concur therein, that 
I might not be ſuſpected of a contempt of the reli- 
gious motives by which he appeared to be actuated. 
Jonathan and his colleagues, upon the Tr geg 
. . . ?puties 
rifing of the aſſembly, diſpatched a meſ- ergaze ina 
ſenger to John, defiring him to come to pet to de 
them without fail at an early hour the avs wc 
next morning, with whatever force he aware of, te 
might be able to raiſe; being convinced Pow 
that, if they could ſecure my perſon, “ 
they might afterwards att as they pleaſed. On the 
next day, I privately armed myſelf with a corſlet and 
ſword, concealed under my cloaths, and chuling 
two of the braveſt and moſt truſty of my guards, [ 
ordered them to take a ſhort ſword each, and to fol- 
low me to the Oratory. This precaution I took, 
that I might be enabled to repel any inſult which 
might be offered me. When we came to the Ora- 
tory, I was directly admitted, with my friends; but 
Jelus who kept the door, would not permit any of 
my attendants to follow. Juſt at that inſtant that the 
Andy were about to proceed to their Cees 
ptious 
devotions, Jeſus ſtarted up, and queſ- queſtions put 
tioned me, Where, and in whoſe hands, ee him by 
the valuable furniture, and the filver in lie“ 
the maſs, which were ſaved from the 
flames when the royal palace was conſumed, had been 
depoſited ? This he did merely with the view of de- 
laying the time, till the arrival of John wtth his 
troops. I anſwered him, however, that all thoſe 
articles had been committed to the care of Capella, 
and ten of the chief citizens of Tiberias; to whom! 
referred him for a confirmation of the truth of what! 
advanced. Capella and the reſt, thereupon, ac- 


knowledged the receipt of the effects in queſtion. 
was then required to give an account in what 1 
I ba 


had diſpoſed of the twenty pieces of gold, which I 
received for a like value in Glver? I replied, that J 
had diſtributed that money te defray the expences of 
the envoys whom I had ſent to Jeruſalem. Jonathan 
and his aflociates obſerved, that I had atted very 
wrong, in paying my own agents from the public 
trealure. This evident captiouſneſs of my foes en- 
raged the populace to that degree, that all things 
ſcemed to tend towards an inſurrection : perceiving 
which, I judged it would be for my advantage to 
{ment the diſturbance. I therefore told Jonathan, 
that he need give himſelf no ſurther concern about the 
money in queſtion, as I would take due care it ſhould 
be refunded. 

Interpofi:10n 


of the people 
ia his behalf, 


In proportion as my condutt appeared 
clear from imputation, the reſentment of 
the multitude grew more violent. This 
happened ſo contrary to the expettation of the fac. 
tion, that Jeſus ordered the place to be cleared of all 
thole who were not ſenators, under the pretext that 
the buſineſs on which they had met, could not be 
tranſatted in the midſt of ſuch clamour and confuſion; 
the people, an the other hand, loudly declaring their 
reſolution not to leave me alone with them. In the 
midſt of the conteſt, a meſſenger entered, and whil- 
pered Jonathan, that John was cloſe at hand with his 
troops. This intelligence ſo far emboldened Jona- 
than, that, giving looſe to his virulence againſt me, 
he add re ſſed himſelf to the people allembled, in theſe 
words: Do not imagine, ye men of Tiberias, that I 
wiſh to have Joſephus puniſhed for his miſcondutt in 
the affair of the money, but for his impoſitions on the 
ignorant multitude, and an undue exertion of arbi- 
trary power.” He had no ſooner finiſhed his ſpeech, 
than ſeveral ruffians, who had been hired 


He is ſet upon 8 
by ruffaus, for the purpoſe, attacked me, and would 
from whoſe Have put me to death, had not my friends 


tury be is 


«ed by hi drawn their ſwords and interpoſed in my 


frierds, and defence; the populace, threatening to 
1242 ſtone Jonathan, whom they conſidered as 


the projettor of the deſign againſt me; 
and thus, by the efforts of both parties, I was pre- 
ſerved from the attempts of my foes, I had ſcarcely 
quitted the aſſembly, when I met John at the head of 
his troops. This unexpected rencounter confounded 
me greatly, but, with ſome difficulty, I avoided them, 
and, taking a bye- road, reached the lake, where I 
took boat, and arrived ſafely at Tarichez. 

Upon my arrival, I ſummoned a meet- 


of 

— ing of the principal men of the province, 
bee of and particularized to them the palpable 
„ his ft. breaches of humanity and faith of Jona- 
vie, and than, recapitulating the circumſtances of 
"12 ifkculty his treachery and inhumanity towards the 


Tiberians. The Galileans were ſo highly 
exaſperated by my harangue, that it be- 
came neceſſary to take meaſures for ap- 
7 peaſing their fury, and preventing an im- 
mediate declaration of war againſt Jonathan, Jeha, 
and their adherents, whom they declared themſelves 
refolutely determined to nad for with unremiuing 
lury, on condition only of my giving a vote af con- 
4 


fury of their 
zeal againſthis 
treacheruvus 
enemies. 


abandon a people who had claimed their 
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invaſion. John coincided in the opinion 


711 


ſent. I repreſented to them the probable ill conſe- 
quence of an impetuoſity of conduct on the preſent 
occaſion, and declared myſelf of opinion, that it 
would be moſt eligible to wait for intelligence of what 
had been trauſatted by the [95 my at Jeruſalem, as 
their concurrence was neceſſary previous to our 
adopting any meaſures of conſequence. Theſe, with 
ſome other arguments I made uſe of, happily occa- 
honed the rage of the Galileans to ſublide; and 
John, being once more dilconcerted in his treachery, 
returned to Giſchala. 

Some days ſublequent to the above 
events, diſpatches were received from 
Jeruſalem, intimating that Ananus, and 
Simon the fon of Gamaliel, had fallen 
under the diſpleaſure of the government 
there, in conſequence of having made at- 
tempts, by means of their agents, to de- 
prive me of the government of Galilee, 
and for preſuming to act without the ſanttion of public 
authority, in a buſineſs of ſo much importance; and 
that their conduct had proved fo highly diſguſting to 
the people, that it was with the utmoſt difficulty they 
could be prevented from deſtroying their habita- 
tions. Other letters were allo brought, from which 
it appeared, that the chief inhabitants of Jeruſalem, 
atting with the conſent and authority of the public, 
had commanded the immediate departure of John 
and his aſſociates, and by unanimous conſent con- 
hrmed me in the honourable ſtation I poſſe ſſed. 

I now haſted to Arbela, where 1 had An aſſembly 


The conduct 
ol Ananus and 
Simon cen- 
furei; John 
and his afloci- 
ates recalled : 
and Joſephus 
confirmed in 
his govern. 
ment. 


ſummoned an aſſembly of the Galileans ; at arbeta, 
and when they had convened, my depu- 3 


ties repreſented what had paſſed at Jeruſa- 
lem, ſetting forth the reſentment which prevailed 
among the people againſt Jonathan; that a commiſſion 
had been tranſmitted to me, whereby a formal ratih- 
cation was given for the continuance of my govern- 
ment of the province, and that an order had been 
iſſued, enjoining Jonathan and his followers to de- 
cline all further pretences. This order to John and 
his a ſſociates, was diſpatched to them by a meſſen- 
ger, who was directed to make the moſt particular 
obſervation of their features when they received it. 
They were thrown into the greateſt conſternation, 
on he peruſal of the order, and immediately ſum- 
moaned a council, John himſelf, and the chief men of 
Tiberias and Gabara, being nominated to compole 
the ſame, in order to determine upon meaſures. 
The Tiberians were unwilling to truſt jens aaa the 


the power out of their own hands, and to Tiberias 

a:viſe an ac- 
cufation of 
mal-pra v ces 
to be exhibited. 
at Jeruſalem 
againſt ] uſe. 
phus. 


rotection, at a time when they wickedly 
allerted I had threatened them with an 


of the Tiberians, and propoſed that two 
deputies ſhould be ſent to Jeruſalem, to 

— an accuſation of mal- practices in the execu- 
tion of my office, pretending that tbe reputation of 
my acculers, and the unſteady diſpoſition of the peo- 
ple they had to negociate with, would inevitably 
operate to my ame in the minds of the 
populace. 
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populace. This matter was aſſented to, and a guard 
of an hundred ſoldiers was appointed to conduct 
Jonathan and Ananus to Jeruſalem, the reſt of the 
troops remaining at Tiberias, where the people made 
preparation for taking up arms, and began a general 
repair of their walls. 

| Jonathan and his followers having pro- 


rs ure ceeded as far as Dabaritta, (an extenſive 
guards inter- plain on the borders of Galilee), about 


cept Jonathan midnight were met by a detachment of 


bel. my out-guards, who, in compliance with 
my command, attacked and made priſon- 
ers of them. Levi, who commanded the party, gave 
me information of this circumſtance, which for ſome 
days I omitted to take notice of: I ſent meſſengers, 
however, to perſuade the people of Tiberias to lay 
down their arms : but from an idea that Jonathan had 
by this time arrived at Jeruſalem, inſtead 


oſephus is 

— of proper and manly anſwers, they ſent 
eri, me mellages in the moſt contemptible 
terms. But this indecent treatment did 


not in the leaſt abate my deſire of prevail- 
ing with the Tiberians; for I would, on no conſide- 
ration, have been the promoter of civil diſcord. It 
occurred, that ſome advantage might ariſe, if I could 
entice them out of the town; and, in conſequence of 
this ſuggeſtion, I drew off ten thouſand choice men, 
dividing them into three corps, and ſtationing one 
thouſand of them about four ſtadia from Tiberias, in 
a village upon the mountains, ordered the reſt to 
Dora. I now came out of the village, and being 
within ſight of the Tiberians, they approached me, 
expreſſing the utmoſt contempt, and caſting reflec- 
tions on me, equally undeſerved and levere. Their 
vanity and inſolence was ſo extreme, that, in order 
to expoſe me as an object of derifion, they even re- 
preſented my funeral: in which ridiculous and fan- 
taſtical parade, the effigy of my body was expoſed in 
the open field, amidſt -roup of people meant to 
perſonate my mourner>. But it was not my buſineſs 
to attend to this trifling affair. 
He ges Simon , I Judged it expedient to get Simon and 
into his pow- Joazer into my power, and, to effett this, 
er, by a ſtra- I pretended a deſign of compromiſing the 
"oe prevailing differences, by dividing the 
adminiſtration among us. I imagined that this ſtra- 
tagem would have brought them out of the town, 
with ſome friends, and ſuch a number of guards as 
they might judge neceſſary for the ſafety of their per- 
ſons. Joazer being the more crafty man, ſuſpetted 
my deſign, and rejected the propoſal : but Simon hav- 
ing meaner abilities, and being avaricious withal, 
came over to me without heſitation, attended by his 
friends and gnards. I treated him with proper relpe 
and „ and after ſome time ſpent in 
converſation, under pretence of deſiring to be more 
rivate, I led him to ſome diſtance from the perſons 
y whom he was attended, then ſeized him round the 
waiſt, and ordered him to be condutted to an adjacent 
village. At this inſtant I gave a ſignal for my people 
to join me, and that being duly complied with, pro- 
ceeded towards Tiberias. 


On our way we had an encounter wich ,, e 
the enemy, who behaved with ſo much Tesa 
bravery, that it was with great difficulty I by rie 
keye my men to their ground; but after an e. 
obitinate conteſt, it was my fortune to prove vid. 
rious, and the Tiberians retreated into the town, 1 
had diſpatched a party, by the way of the lake, to ſet 
fire to the firſt houſe they ſhould meet with; and this 
being done at a lucky moment, the enemy imagining 
that the city was taken by force, laid down their arms 
and, as a vanquiſhed people, came, with their wo. 
men and children, and ſued for clemency. Satisfied 
with this ſubmiſſion, I ſounded a retreat, and the 
evening drawing on, retired for refreſhment, and 
invited Simon to ſup with me, accompanying my 
meſſage with the encouraging aſſurance, that he ſhould 
be ſafely condutted to Jeruſalem, and provided with 
every convenience on his journey. 

I marched into Tiberias on the following ve 
day with ten thouſand men; and having ede ted 
aſſembled the moſt conſiderable people of fent priſoner 
the town, made all neceſſary inquiries 0 Joupats, 
concerning the faction, the moſt active promoters of 
which I ſent under a * guard to Jotapata; ex- 
cepting Jonathan and his particular followers, whom l 
dilmifled, and moreover appointed a guard of five 
hundred men to convoy them ſafe to Jeruſalem, giv. 


ing them a ſum ſufficient to defray all the expences of 


the 1 

I had now a ſecond viſit from the peo- e 11.5. 
ple of Tiberias, who ſupplicated my for- ans, peppi 
giveneſs, and made the moſt ſolemn pro- ang pardon, 
teſtations that an unremitting fidelity ngen. 
ſhould make ample recompence for for- humanity, 
mer errors, finally petitioning that the 554 the plate 
plunder might be reſtored to the proper m den. 
owners. Upon the interceſſion of theſe 
people, I commanded every article which had been 

illaged to be brought into my preſence; but Job. 
erved, that the ſoldiers obeyed with reluctance, and 
that one of them had on a more coſtly habit than I 
thought it became a man in his ſtation to wear; I 
therefore queſtioned him as to the manner of obtain- 
ing it, and his anſwers proving it to be a part of the 
plunder, I ordered a ſevere diſcipline to be inflicted 
upon him; and gave notice, that if any other ſhould 
be found guilty of a ſimilar offence, he ſhould be 
doomed to a {til more exemplary puniſhment; and I 
afterwards, as far as circumſtances would admit, 
cauſed the articles which had been ſeized to be re- 
turned to their reſpettive proprietors. ; 

I cannot diſmiſs this ſubject, without en- beet 
deavouring to controvert the aſſertions of and fh 
Juſtus, who, in treating upon this matter at ju» 
— in queſtion, has tranſmitted to * 
terity the molt profligate falſchoods, under the re- 
ſpettable name of hiſtory; and the ſame charge may, 
with equal juſtice, be adduced againſt other writers: 
but I ſhall confine myſelf to Juſtus, who, in giving 
an account of the war, has advanced a number 0 
—— fictions, which are calculated to reflect on 


is country, and to brand me with diſhoncur. It is 
therefore 
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therefore neceſſary, that I ſhould now divulge cer- 
tain matters, which I have hitherto concealed from 
the world. W 45 | 

An hiſtorian is peculiarly bound to keep within the 
limits of truth; but a modeſt author is embarraſſed 
when an abandoned character ſtands in his way, and 
he will ſometimes heſitate to record diſgraceful facts; 
but he will not ſuppreſs his ſentiments from a motive 
of delicacy towards the infamous ſubje&, but from a 
regard to the dignity of his own profeſſion. © Thou, 
jultus, who haſt put in a claim to the character of an 
impartial writer, ſay, Did not you, and your Tibe- 
rians make war againſt the Decapolitans in Syria, 
and burn their villages previous to the revolt of the 
Galileans from their prince, and the Roman empire, 
and the honour that was conferred on 'me by the 
commiſſion conſtituting me governor of Galilee : and 
was not one of your attendants flain in the action? 
How, then, canſt thou attribute to me the cauſe of 
that revolt? The records of the emperor Veſpaſian 
will confirm my aſſertions on this head : from which it 
will appear, that, during the reſidence of that 4 
at Ptolemais, the Decapolitans were continually im- 

ortuning him for juſtice on you, as the chief author 
of all their troubles; with which requeſt he would, 
undoubtedly, have complied, had not king Agrippa, 
who was charged with the execution of the ſentence, 
granted you your life, at the interceſſion of your 
filter, Berenice; but notwithſtanding this remiſſion, 
you did not obtain your liberty for a conſiderable time 
afterwards. Moreover, your condutt has been per- 
fettly conſiſtent through life, as will hereafter be 
{cen; for I ſhall demonſtrate, beyond a doubt, that 
you was the chief inſtigator of the Tiberian rebellion. 
I {hall now prove, that both yourſelf and the Tibe- 
rians equally betrayed the intereſts of your ſovereign, 
and of the emperor. - | 2 

* Sepphoris and Tiberias, the latter your native 
place, are the two principal cities of Galilee. The 
former of theſe is ſituated in the centre of the pro- 
vince, and has ſeveral villages under its juriſdiction; 
and ſuch was the fidelity of the inhabitants to the ſu- 
periors of the town, that they, not ſatished with ſhut- 
ting their gates againſt me, ſtrictly prohibited, by a 
public edict, all perſons whatever from bearing arms 
in the ſervice of our nation. 

With the view of making all poſſible proviſion for 
their defence, they artfully obtained from me a pro- 
miſe to incloſe their city with walls; which I had no 
ſooner performed, than they ejected me in the moſt 
contemptuous manner ; and without the leaſt heſi- 
tation, admitted a Roman garrifon, under the com- 
mand of Ceſtius Gallus, who was at that time govern- 
or of Syria; and theſe tranſactions happened at the 
very time that I held all the country in abſolute ſub- 
Foe, Nay, ſo cautious were they of giving the 
eaſt umbrage to the Romans, that they, when the 
temple was beſieged, and the very exiſtence of 
our nation conſequently depended upon the event, 


declined contributing, in the ſmalleſt degree, to our, 


relief, | 


No, 36. 


| © < With reſpeft to che ſituation of the diftrift in 


| which you commanded; it lies on the banks of 


| 


condition to hurt you. 


the lake Gennefareth, at the diſtance of about thir- 
ty ſtadia from Hippos, fixty from Gabara, and an 
hundred and twenty from Scythopolis; all which 
places were in the pofleſhon of-the king's troops, 
and, moreover, W garriſoned. What, let me 
aſk you, with all theſe advantages on your fide, 


could have prevented you from diſcharging four 


duty to the Romans, had you in your heart been 
inclined thereto? But, admitting that I was, as 
you contend, at that time, in fome ' meaſure, the 
cauſe of the war; to whom, I wiſh to know, 1s the 
blame of the ſubſequent tranſaQtions to be im- 


2 For you cannot be ignorant that I had 


een taken priſoner by the Romans ſome time be- 
fore the ſiege of Jeruſalem; that the caſtle of Jota- 
ata, with many others, had been carried by 


orm, and that multitudes of the Galileans had 


fallen in the various encounters. If it be true, 
therefore, as you would inſinuate, that you diſap- 
proved of the war, and was forced into it againſt 
your will, why did you not, when. that pretended 
neceſſity no longer ſubſiſted, lay down your arms, 
and throw yourlelf on the mercy of your fovereign, 
and of the Romans, as I was then no longer in a 


But you perverſely perſiſted in your rebellion 
till Veſpaſian had advanced: with his troops to the 


very walls of your city; when you found it abſo- 


lutely requiſite to ſubmit, in' order to avoid that 
ruin which muſt otherwiſe have been inevitable. 


Nor would this ſubmiſſion have availed you any 
thing, but for the interceſſion of the king in your 


behalf; for your madneſs and folly would certainl 
have been puniſhed with the total deſtruction of the 
city, had he not obtained your pardon from the em- 


peror: your enmity, therefore, to the Romans pro- 


ceeded, not from any fault of mine, but merely 
from the impulle of youg own rancorous diſpoſition. 
Did I not repeated 

berty, when the chance of war had put you in my 
power? Yet it is notorious that, in the rage of 
1 inteſtine broils, actuated neither by a zeal 
or the 1 ſervice, nor for that of the Romans, 
but ſolely by 

againſt each other, you, on one occaſion only, put 
to death no leſs than one hundred and eighty-hve of 


the citizens; which incident happened during the - 


time I was blocked up in Jotapata. Moreover, were 
not two thouſand of the Tiberians killed and taken 
priſoners during the ſiege of Jeruſalem? Do you 
imagine that, becauſe you appeared at this time, in 
the court of your fovercign, not from any motives. 
of duty or attettion for his perſon, but from an ap- 
prehenſion of falling into my hands, you were not, 
therefore, to be conſidered as an enemy? 

It, then, as you pretend, my conduct has been 
reprebenſible, what opinion mult the world enter- 
tain of your actions? Notwithſtandin | 
been twice baniſhed, as often impriſoned, and once 

even 


y grant you both life and li. 


a ſpirit of animoſity and vengeance _ 


you had 
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the eſteem in which this work was held even by Tj. 


even reſcued from an ignominiaus death, through 
the interceſſion of the emperor's ſiſter, Berenice; 
yet, when your royal maſter had received you 
again into favour, and inveſted you with the ho- 
nourable office of ſecretary, you atted ſo inconſiſt- 
_ently with your duty, that he was compelled to 
forbid you his court and preſence for ever. 
Without ſearching farther into your mal-prac- 
tices, I cannot ſufficiently applaud your modeſty, 
in aſſuming to yourlelf the merit of having given a 
more faithful and exact account of this war, than 
any other writer on the ſubjett ; when, in fact, you 
are totally unacquainted with the particulars of 
thoſe tranſactions which you pretend to relate, and 
even of what paſled in Galilee; for, during that 
eriod, you were engaged in attending the king at 
e,ytus. In like manner, how could you be ena- 
bled to give an authentic relation of my condutt 
during the ſiege of Jotapata, when myſelf was the 
only perſon who ſurvived the capture of that city? 
You will, perhaps, aſſert that, however incorrect 
you may have been in other parts of your hiſtory, 
you have made amends by your accuracy in your 
recital of what happened at Jeruſalem. But it will 
appear ſcarcely probable, however, that you ſhould 
be ſuftciently informed of the tranſattions of that 
ſiege, if we conſider that you were neither upon 
the ſpot at the time, nor — even peruſed the 
commentaries written by Veſpaſian on that part of 
the war. It is apparent to me that you never have 
read thoſe commentaries, becauſe ſeveral paſſages 
therein are poſitively contraditted in your hiſtory. 
„ wiſh to know why, if you really conſider 
yourſelf as the firſt hiſtorian of the preſent age, 
you did not favour the world with your admirable 
work during the life-time of Veſpaſian and Titus, 
the two generals who commanded in that expedition, 
or in the time of Agrippa and his family, all of whom 
were deeply verſed in th language a the Greeks? 
Why was this hiſtory ined ſo long, nearly twen- 
ty years, from the public eye, when you might 
have produced ſo many living evidences of the 
authenticity of your relation? Why, finally, hav- 
ing ſuppreſſed it thus long, did you fix upon this 
particular era for its a? The reaſon is 
obvious: you dared not ſubmit it to the inſpeQion 
and cenſure of the world, while there were yet ſo 
many perſons living who could have detectèd the 
falſity of your allegations. My conduct, in this 
refpe&, was widely different. 
* Previous to the publication of my hiſtory, 1 
put 1t into the hands of the two emperors who had 
ciretted the war; each particular therein contained 
being yet freſh in every one's memory. To this I 
was induced by a conſciouſneſs that I had been 
guided ”" by a regard to truth in what I had 
written; and the work has, accordingly, met with 
as i2vourable a reception from the world as I could 
poſſibly defire. I communicated theſe materials to 
many other perſons, who had taken an active part 
in the war, particularly to king Agrippa and ſeve- 
ral of his relations. As an indubitable proof of 


— — — 


tus, he, under his own hand, ſtrongly recommend. 
ed it to the world, as a moſt authentic record of 
the tranſattions of the times, and likewiſe honoured 
it with a place in his library. The fidelity and can. 
dour which is viſible throughout the work gave ſuch 
ſatisfattion to king Agrippa, that he honoured me 
with no leſs than ND letters, in teſtimony of 
his convittion of its authenticity; two of which! 
have here thought proper to ſubjoin. 


King AGRIPPA to his deareſt Friend JOSEPHUS, 
Greeting. | 


„THE peruſal of your book has afforded me 

reat {atisfattion, and I conſider it as the moſt faith. 
ful and exact production of the kind. Pray let me 
have the remaining part: and ſo I bid farewell to 
my dear fricnd.” 


King AGRIPPA to FOSEPAHUS, his deareſt Friend, 
Health. 


* I PERCEIVE, by your writings, that you have 
but little occaſion for farther information from me; 
but at our next meeting I may communicate cer- 
tain matters for your coniideration, which have el- 
caped your obfervation.” 


From a deſire to recommend my works to poſte. 
rity, king Agrippa gave the above teſtimonies of 
their authority and candour. The authenticity of 
the above certificates are not to be doubted: the 
author of them was ſuperior to fiattery ; and, bc- 
ing a man of {tri integrity, his conduct towards 
me could not ariſe from the levity of making me 
the ſubject of merriment.. Thus much I conceived 
it a juſtice due to my own character, to ſay in an- 
* to Juſtus; and I ſhall now proceed with my 

iſtory. 

— . reſtored good order and diſci- 
pline in Tiberias, I called a council of 
my friends, to determine on the moſt 

roper manner of proceeding againſt 
= They adviſed, that as he was the 
cauſe of the general irruption, to aſſem- s sehe. 
ble the whole ſtrength of Galilee, and, by a ſudden 
attack, to {trike a deciſive blow. I objetted to this, 
as being too barbarous a revenge; and declared 
myſelf inclined to terminate the quarrel by ſome 
means whereby the lives of the adherents to both 
parties might be preſerved; andI afterwards had re: 
courſe to the following ſtratagem in favour of my 
deſign. I procured a correct liſt of the perſons 
compoling the faction, and publiſhed an act of am- 
neſty, purporting that all ſuch as ſhould lay down 
their arms and return to their duty within the ſpace 
of twenty days, might claim a general pardon; but 
towards thaſe who ſhould favour the meaſures of the 
enemy after that period, prohibiting the like indul- 
gence, and denouncing ſlaughter, pillage, a 
other extremities of war againſt them, As this a 

1 neny 


Joſephus calls 
a council, w 
adviſe what 
meaſures: 
ſhould be 
taken reſped- 
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neſly included a menace as well as con- 
ciliatory terms, it operated the more ex- 
tenſively upon the followers of John, 
four thouſand of whom immediately ſur- 
rendered, the citizens of Giſchala and fif- 
teen hundred mercenaries, from "Tyre, 
only continuing in his ſervice; and he was ſo de- 
relled by this circumſtance, that he preſumed not 
afterwards to leave his own country. 

The town of Sepphoris being encom- 


gucceſs of his 
edict concerite 
ing his aloci- 
ves. 4 200 of 
an came 
over 03 him. 


xephus in- . - , 
— paſſed by a ſtrong wall, and the inhabi- 
binde i tants being a robuſt, ſturdy people, it was 
— determined to put the place in a ſtate of 

ephoris. 


defence, and to apply to Ceſtius Gallus, 
governor of Syria, either to come. in perſon, and 
take poſleſſion of the city, or to detach a ſufficient 
force to protett it, in caſe of affault. Gallus re- 
plied, that they might expect him, but mentioned 
not at what time. 

It was ſuppoled that the concerns in which I was 
engaged would delay the execution of any attempt 
I had meditated againſt Sepphoris: but gaining in- 
telligence of the negociation which had been ſet on 
foot, I marched immediately to the place, which 1 
attacked and conquered. The Galileans, judgin 
this a favourable opportunity to wrea 


Thecitytaben ample vengeance on the Sepphorites, 


Ade againſt whom they entertained an impla— 
by his men, Cable deteſtation, formed the barbarous 
weconmt determination of involving the men and 
ble outrages. City in one common ruin. The inhabi- 


tants quitted their houſes, and took re- 
fuge in the caſtle, leaving their effects to be plun- 
dered by the ſoldiers, who ſet fire to the town, and, 
without diſtinction of perſons, made prize of all 
the property they could diſcover. 
Thele violences gave me extreme con- 


He favours * 

the Seppho- cern; and I endeavoured by perſuaſions 
te bepphp- : FP ** 
nm. by and by exerting my authority, to reſtrain 
means of 2A © — 

— their barbarity towards men proſeſſing to 


be of their own religion, and, moreover, 
belonging to the very tribe of which they were 
themſelves alſo members: but, finding their fury to 
be ungovernable, I adopted the following ſtratagem. 
I cauled a report to be propagated that a numerous 
army of the Romans 2 the town; and, as 
| expetted, the rumour of this pretended aflault 
cauled the Galileans to ſtop their outrage, and em- 
ploy their whole thoughts upon means for their own 
preſervation; and the apprehenſion which prevailed 
among them was greatly increaſed, when they per- 
ceived me to join the ſlight from the ideal foe. 
Thus Sepphoris was preſerved, in a manner ſur— 
paſſing expeQation ; and Tiberias eſcaped no leſs 
miraculouſly, ſome time aſterwards. 


The Tiberi- A letter had been ſent to the king, ſign- 

as invite ed by ſeveral of the ſenators and princi- 

Agrippa pal citizens, requeſting that he would ho- 
ethem un- . . 

ter his pro- nour them with his. preſence, and that he 

NG would take their city under his protec- 

by the people, tion. The king immediately diſpatched 


one of his chict attendants, named Cril- 
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JOSEPHUS. 


pus, a Jew. by extraction, with a written anſwer to 
the above letter, importing, that he would be at Ti- 
herias in the ſhorteſt time poſſible: It chanced that 
Criſpus was met upan the road by fome Galileans, 
who knew him perſonally, and brought him in cuf- 
tody to me. Having learnt the objet of his com- 
miſlion, the populace inſtantly took up their arms. 
A prodigious concourſe of people aſſembled the 
next morning, at Aſoch, where I then reſided, 
loudly acculing the Tiberians of treachery, and of 
a deſign to revolt to the king. Their fury roſe, 
at length, to ſuch a pitch, that they poſitively inſiſt- 
ed on my permiſſion to deſtroy the city, declaring 
that the Tiberians were more deſerving of puniſh- 
ment than'even the Sepphorites themſelves. 
I perceived that every attempt to bring 
the people to reaſon, by argument, would 
be vain, and their numbers precluded all 
hopes of ar ger wy, them by. force. The 
contents of the king's anſwer ſet the 
whole matter in ſo clear a light, that no 
vindication or palliative could be offered in de- 
fence of the Tiberians. After revolving in my 
mind various projetts to reſtore the people to their 
ſenſes, and preſerve the city, I determined at length 
to obſerve a medium in my condutt towards them, 
neither abſolutely oppoſing, nor implicitly comply- 
ing with their will; and accordingly addreſſed them 
in theſe terms: © The Tiberians,” faid I, © have, 
undoubtedly, atted very wrong; and I ſhall readily. 


Joſephus, by 


jel, pacities 
tte people. 
and prelerv*s 
the city from 
dettyuction. 


yield to your defire of puniſhing them, on condi- 


tion that you do nothing raſhly; for, truſt me, you 


will find, on examination, a number of perſons of 
the firſt quality among yourſelves, who are equal 


concerned with the Tiderians in this plot again 


your hbertes. 
to you, to delay the execution o 


— 


buſinels to get out of the town, and, 


I theretore a recommend it 
our vengeance 
tot a time, till you can diſcover thoſe concealed foes 
to their country, and then you may puniſh them all 
together, in a manner ſuitable to their demerits.” 
This propoſal was ſo well approved by the multi- 
tude, that they immediately diſperſed, and every 
man retired quietly to his own home. . 
As Criſpus was ſtill under confine- 
ment, I made a pretext of ſome trifling 


He contrives a 
way tor the 


{ending for him privately, adviſed him “ 

to attempt an eſcape, by intoxicating the keeper of 
the priſon. This was the ſecond time that the Ti- 
berians were indebted to me for the preſervation of 


Juſt at this juntture, Juſtus, the ſon of EPO% Pi 
Piſtus, fecretly withdrew to the court of 22 
king Agrippa. I was quite ignorant of the Romans, 
his retreat, which aroſe from the following dente 
cauſe. At the commencement of the war Agrippa. 
between the Jews and the Romans, the Ti- 
berians determined to adhere to the intereſts. of the 


latter. But Juſtus, flattering. himſelf. that, in the 


, confuſion of a pores tumult, he might find means 


to advance himſelf to the government, endeavoured 


to ſeduce them into a revolt. But he did not ſucceed 


55 
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in his views; for ſo inveterate was the hatred of the 


- Galileans to the people of Tiberias, on occaſion 
_ of the repeated infults which they had experienced 


* 


lus, fend him 


from them, previous to the war, that they conſtantly 


. Oppoſed and defeated all his attempts; and, during 


the courfe of my adminiſtration, I myſelf was often 
ſo incenſed by the perfidious prattices of this wicked 
man, that it was with great difficulty I refrained 
from proceeding to extremities againſt him. . From 
a conſciouſneſs of his danger, and not knowing, 


- moreover, how far paſſion, and a ſeries of injuries 
and affronts might provoke a man in my 


ſtation, 
Juſtus thought it moſt prudent to withdraw himſelf 
out of my reach. 


The people Although the Seppliorites had fo lately 
io). om experienced a deliverance little leſs than 
zivethem- + Miraculous, yet, no ſooner had they re- 
ſelves uf te covered from their apprehenſions, than 


Ceſtius Gal- they ſent a ſecond meſſage to Ceſtius Gal- 


another 'meſ- Jus, requeſting him either to come and 
— take immediate poſſeſſion of their city, or 


ſend ſuch a force, as might enable them 


to repel an attack. Gallus, accordingly, detached a 


numerous body of horſe and foot to their aſſiſtance, 
which were admitted into the city, under favour of 
the night. The devaſtation which theſe troops ſpread 
throughout the country, obliged me to encamp at 


the diſtance of about twenty furlongs from Seppho- 


ris, near the town of Garizim. In the 


— 4 1. dead of the night, I poſſeſſed myſelf of 
one Nearing the walls by ſtorm; but, for want of a due 
heirotliges knowledge of the ſituation of the ſtreets, 


to retire. I was compelled, after 5 maſter 
0 


of a conſiderable part of the city for ſome 


time, to relinquiſh the advantage I had obtained, 


and to retire. Twelve of the Roman foot, two of 
their horſe, a few of the Sepphorites, and on our 
ſide, only one man Comrade the number ſlain in 
this attion. 


An encounter In a ſhort ne after this event, a ſharp 


between the - TEnCounter happened between us and the 
l Roman horſe, in which my men, being 
body of Ro. ſurrounded, overpowered by numbers, 
man horſe. ,, after defending theinſelves for ſome time 

Mioith great bravery, were compelled to re- 
tire. On this occaſion I loſt one of my guards, 


named Juſtus, who had formerly been in the ſervice 
of the king. . 
Much about this time, Silas, the captain of the 


king's guards, at the head of a numerous party of 


horle and foct, took poſt at the diſtance of about five 
9 from Julias, having S ſecured all 


the palſſes leading to Cana, and the caſtle of Gamala. 
He engazes I, therefore, diſpatched Jeremiah, with 
the troops of two thouſand men, to the. banks of the 
Me tem river. Jordan, about a furlong from Julias, 
inte an m- Where I joined him with a body of three 
buſcade, puts thoufand troops; ſome few ſlight ſkir- 
them to ficht. miſhes only having taken place previous 
to my arrival. Having placed a ſtrong ambuſh in 


a valley, at a convenient diſtance from the camp, on 


the next day, I offered battle to the king's forces, 
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and ordered my men to turn their backs at the 


firſt onſet, and to fly before the enemy till they had 
drawn them into the ambuſcade. My orders were 
8 obeyed; and Silas, taking this feigned 
light for an actual route, purſued us ſo far, that the 
ambuſh fell upon his rear; and threw his troops into 


ſuch diſorder that, upon my facing about and at. 


tacking them in front, they were ſo entirely broken, 
that a deciſive victory uk inevitably have enſucd, 
had not my horſe, in that critical moment, unfor. 
tunately thrown me, and my wriſt been diſlocated, 
I was carried. off the field to an adjacent village, 
named Cepharnome. 

My people, fearing that the hurt I had 
received might be of a worſe kind than it 
was in reality, unmediately gave over the 
purſuit, and diredted their whole atten- 
tion towards providing me with their aſ- 
ſiſtance. From Cepharnome, where I was 
ſeized with a fever, I went after one day's ſtay, to 


The army of 
Joſephus fall 
into an am. 
bulb, but ef. 
Cape with in. 
conſiderable 
loſs. 


- Tarichez, When the news of this accident came 


to the knowledge of Silas, he took freſh courage; 
and, having learnt that our out-poſts were very de- 
hcient in the neceflary vigilance, ſecretly diſpatched 
a troop of horle to the other fide of Jordan, with 
orders to conceal themſelves, for the purpoſe of ſur. 


priſing us _ in the morning, when he intended 


offering us battle. An engagement, accordingly, en- 
ſued ; and my troops falling into the ſnare, were de- 
feated, with the loſs of fix men only; the enemy not 


; daring to purſue their advantage, in conſequence of 


a report that a body of our troops were on their 


— by the way of the lake, from Taricheæ to 
ulias. - 
Soon after theſe tranſactions, Veſpaſian came to 


Tyre, accompanied by king Agrippa. The people 
plaints 


were very clamorous in their com agatin!l twat 
monarch, who, they alledged, was equally the toe of 
the Tyrians and the Romans; accuſing him, mor 
reover, of having treacherouſly ſent fecret orders 
to. his general, Philip, to ſurrender both the temple 
of Jeruſalem, and the Roman garrilon, into the 
hands of the Jews. This conduct of the Tyrians 
highly incenſed Veſpaſian, and he gave them a ſe- 


; vere check for their audacity, in thus calumniating a 


ſovereign prince, and a friend to the Roman ſtate; 
recommending it, however, to Agrippa, for the pur- 
poſe of reſtoring the peace of the city, to ſend Philip 
to Rome, to juſtify his conduct, on the above occa- 


ſion, before the emperor. Philip, accordingly, went 


thither ; but found Nero ſo much embarraſſed with 
the civil wars then prevailing, that he was obliged 

to return, without obtaining an audience. 
Upon the arrival of Veſpaſian at Ptolemais, the ma- 
giſtrates of Decapolis urgently preferred their com- 
laints to him againſt Juſtus, who had burnt their 
. and laid waſte their country; and Veſpa- 
ſian, in conſequence, delivered him into the hands 
of Agrippa, to be puniſhed in the moſt exemplary 
manner, for the depredations committed on his ſub- 
jets. Upon this occaſion, the king .condemned 
him, as I have already obſerved,. to impriſon- 
| | . men: 
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ment, without communicating the matter to the em- 
peror. 


7 , | 
3 When Veſpaſian had approaches near 


to Sepphoris, he was met by the inhabi- 


ites ad nit & g 
v:jafau into tants in a body, who conducted him into 
fu nes the city. They, alſo, readily admitted a 
tet i * 


Roman garriſon, and received Placidus as 
their governor ; and with him I had fre- 
quent conteſts, before the emperor came in perſon to 
Galilce. With reſpett to ſuch particulars as relate to 
the cauſe of his coming thither ; my retreat to Jota- 
pata, after being worſted at Tarichee : my conduct, 
during the long ſiege which that place ſuſtained, and 
ſubſequent 1mpriloument; the manner in which I 
was afterwards releaſed; and, in ſhort, the whole of 
my behaviour throughout the Jewiſh war; with re- 
ſpett, I ſay, to theſe matters, having ſpoken ſo fully 
in that part of my work which relates to the ſaid war, 
there remains little more to add; and I ſhall there- 
fore, content myſelf with ſubjoining ſome few anec- 
dotes only of my private life. 

After the capture of Jotapata, on which 


ne garriſon, 


Honours & 
ſhewu by occaſion I was taken priſoner, though 
Veſpahan to ſtrittly guarded, I received every mark of 


Joſephus, who 
15 afterwards 


reſpect and eſteem from Veſpaſian, at 


ndanger both whole inſtigation I took to wife a virgin of 
1 Cæſarea, who was, at that time, in the 


ſame predicament with myſelf, reſpetting 
the loſs of her liberty. We abode together but a 
ſhort time, for I had no ſooner obtained my releaſe, 
and entered into the ſervice of Veſpaſian, who was 
about to depart from Alexandria, than ſhe quitted 
me. At Alexandria, I, a ſecond time, entered into 
the marriage ſtate. I was ſent from thence, in com- 
pany with Titus, to Jeruſalem, where my life was 
1 in danger, from the ſecret practices both 
ol the Jews and Romans : for the blame of every miſ- 
carrage was conſtantly imputed to me; nor could 
the emperor reſt for the importunities of the people 
to put the traitor, as they ſtyled me, to death. But 
the virulence of the populace againſt me weighed 
nothing with Titus, who was then advanced to the 
imperial dignity, and whoſe extenſive knowledge of 
mankind, taught him to diſregard the ill-founded 
clamours of an impetuous multitude : and, ſuch was 
the eſteem in which he held me, that even after the 
deſtruction of the city, he generouſly prefſed me to 
make choice of whatever part I pleaſed of the general 
wreck. But I availed myſelf no further of this'per- 
run guns miſſion, than to requeſt the releaſement 
© Joleghus of my countrymen and friends, and the 
t e freedom 3 of retaining in my poſſeſſion the 


ee Holy Bible, which I had fortunately been 
— enabled to preſerve; and my deſire was 


inſtantly gratified; my brother, and near 
fifty other perſons of my acquaintance, being, in 
conſequence, ſet at liberty. I obtained the fame 
favour for about one hundred and ninety others of 
my acquaintance, and friends, whom I found, toge- 
ther with a large number of women and children, 
ſhut up in the temple : and theſe were all diſcharged 
without any condition or ranſom, 

No. 36. 
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Titus, having determined to form a „ wercdexte 
camp near a village called Thecoa, diſ- of three per- 
acked me thither, with Cerealis and one fon5 whe had 
undred horſe, to take a view of the Tra 
ground. At my return, I ſaw a number of priſoners 
crucified by the road fide, and diſcovered, among 
the reſt, three perſons with whom I had been intimate 
ſome years. This fight affected me to a high degree; 
and I inſtantly. with tears in my eyes, communicated 
the matter to Titus. He directly gave orders that the 
bodies ſhould be taken down, and that every poſſible 
method ſhould be uſed to recover them. One of the 
three ſurvived, but the others died under the hands 
of the operator. 
As ſoon as Titus had re-eſtabliſhed or- 
der and tranquillity in Judæa, he aſſigned 
me certain lands lying at a diſtance from 


Titus and 
Veſpabhan 
ſhew much 
k iadueſs to 


Jeruſalem, in lieu of others which I had 
formerly poſſeſſed in the neighbourhood 
of that city. To this he was influenced 
by the conſideration, that it would be nei- 


Joſephus, 
which ex-ites 
the envy and 
hatred of his 
count: ymen, 


ther convenient nor agreeable to me to be 
ſituated in the midſt of the Roman troops, which muſt 
neceſſarily be ſtationed about Jeruſalem, for the pur- 
poſe of ſecuring the ſafety of the 2 I allo 
received the diſtinguiſhed honour from the emperor 
Veſpaſian, of being admitted into his own veſſel, 
when he was on his return to Rome; and, upon our 
arrival there, he was pleaſed to treat me in the moſt 
racious manner. He not only conferred upon me 
the privileges ofa denizen, and gave me for my reſi- 
dence the palace which he had himſelf inhabited, 
revious to his exaltation to the imperial dignity ; 
ut he allo ſettled upon me a yearly penſion, and 
continued his favours to me during his life; which 
expoſed me to the moſt virulent hatred and envy of 
my own countrymen. 
A tumult happened at Cyrene, in which 


two thouſand of the rabble were deftroyed, RR | 
and their leader, a Jew, named Jonathan, wettisg a 
was ſent in chains to the emperor, by the 8 
governor of the province. This man the author of 
tie calumny 


charged me with abetting the ſaid tumult, 
by furniſhing him privately with money 


put to death. 


and arms; but Veſpaſian, deteſting the calumny, 
ordered him to be put to death. Several other at- 
tempts, of a ſimilar nature, were made to ruin me in 
the emperor's eſteem; but, by the interpoſition of 
Providence, they were all defeated; and that prince 
conferred upon me a conſiderable grant of lands in 


Judza. 

Nearly about this time, a diſagreement 
which had long ſubſiſted between my wife 
and me, roſe to ſuch a height, as to occa- 
hon our ſeparating. This woman had 
borne me three children, of whom Hyrca- 
nus was the only one then alive. Some 
time after this divorce, I married a third 
wife, a Candian by birth, of the Jewiſh 


Ace untoſ the 
wives and 

ci iljren of 
J-ſ-phus, and 
the favours 
conferred on 
him by three 
ſucceſiive 
emperots. 


religion, honourably deſcended, and famed for her 


excellent. qualities. 


By her I had two ſons: Juſtus 
the _ and Simonides, ſurnamed Agrippa. Such 


Was 


*S wat = 
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was the ſtate and ſituation of myſelf and family: 
moreover, 1 ſtill preſerved the favour of the Cæſars: 
aſter the death of Veſpaſian, I experienced the ſame 
kindneſs from Titus, which had been ſhewn me by 
his father; and the honours conferred upon me by 
Domitian, were of a ſtill more diſtinguiſhed nature. 


Particular A number of Jews, who had alledged 
zvſtances of falſe accuſations again me, were put to 
him, and his death by him, at different times; and he 


exemption inflidted a very ſevere puniſhment, for a 
fromall taxes. ſimilar offence, on an eunuch ſlave, 


—— __— 
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whom J had employed as a tutor to my ſon, Bu 
the moſt honourable teſtimony of his ſingular kind. 
neſs to me is the total exemption which I now en. 
Joy, from all taxes and duties upon my eſtate in 


Judza; and my obligations to Domitia, the wife of 


Czſar, have not been leſs in proportion, than thoſe 
which I owe to the emperor himſelf. Thus have 1 
— gs the principal incidents of wy life, and 

ſubmit the abſt ract with confidence to ho cenſure 
of the world. 


— — 


— —— — — 
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INTRODUCTORY 


E now offer ' the Public, prophecies 
which not oniy coincide with, but corro- 
- borate the evidences for, the truth of what 
is called, by way of eminence, Sacred Hiſtory in 
particular, as well as revealed religion in general; 
and we preſume that an illuſtration of the paſſages 
peculiarly alluded to, may be introduced with equal 
utility and propriety. Many eminent divines, and 
other learned men, unite in opinion, that nothing 
tends more effettually to confirm Chriſtians in their 
moſt holy faith, or obviate the gain-ſayings of infi- 
dels, than a diſplay of the time and manner in which 
events foretold by holy men in ancient days have 
been fulfilled no leſs remarkably than completely. 
Such perſons as admit that the all-pervading mind 
not only comprehends whatever is preſent and paſt, 
but with one intuitive view diſcerns whatever 1s to 
happen in future, muſt readily acknowledge the power 
of an omnipotent Jehovah, to communicate his will 
and pleaſure to ſuch of his creatures, and inſuch way 
and manner as ſeemeth meet to his infgnite wiſdom. 


Yet, though it is the ſole prerogative of the Almigh- 
ty, and it has been his pleaſure to appoint and 


OBSERVATIONS. 


commiſſion certain choſen agents to propheſy things 
to come, there have not been wanting in all ages men 
diſpoſed to carp, cavil, and impiouſly aver their 


| incredibility. But all their efforts combined cannot 


invalidate demonſtrative evidence, or ſubvert fatts 
founded on the baſis of truth. Such as review with an 
impartial eye events recorded in hiſtory, both ſacred 
and profane, which in this inſtance throw great light 
on each other, muſt diſcover every proof of authen- 
ticity, that can be had in points of this kind. They 
will alſo find things foretold in plain and explicit 
terms, though the period of accompliſhment was not 
at thoſe times aſcertained ; they will alſo find their 
completion in ages following, and that in a manner 
correſponding with their predictions. What clearer 
evidence, what more demonſtrative proof can be 
required? Nothing but the moſt perverle contumacy 
and hardened infidelity can withitand them. 


During a ſeries of years, the divine prophecies 
have been fulfilling; ſome are paſt, and others are 
actually fulfilling at this day; ſo that we have con- 
firmation ftronger than our progenitors, and are 


conſequently more unpardonable, if we rejett mat- 
ters 
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ters of ſuch indiſputable veracity, for many righ- 
teous men have defired to fee thoſe things which 
ye ſee, and have not ſeen them, and to hear thoſe 
things which ye hear, and have. not heard them.” 
(Matt. x11. 17.) In a word, what ſerved to exer- 
ciſe their faith, now ſerves to confirm the opinion 
and judgment of us who live in this latter age. It 
appears then manifeſtly that thoſe who deny the au- 
thenticity of the prophecies contained in the ſacred 
volume particularly, muſt have renounced all men- 
tal convittion, and the evidence of their very ſenſes, 
and that they are as 2 ſtupid as they are fla- 
grantly impious. We flatter ourſelves, that our 
citing the particular prophecies mentioned by our 
author, placing them in a comparative view with 
thole in holy writ, while we produce and com- 
ment on the time and manner of their reſpettive 
completions; will be attended with advantage to 
our readers, and anſwer the main deſign of our 
labour in this undertaking, which 1s calculated to 
illuſtrate an important part of profane hiſtory, to 
lead them to a perfect knowledge of thoſe things 
that pertain to their everlaſting intereſt, to the 
grand fountain of truth, the infallible word of 
God, as revealed in the Old Teſtament. 


. 


Prediction of NOAH reſpeting the future State and 
Condition of his Poſterity, 


OSEPHUS, as well as the ſacred wri- 
tings, inform us, that as ſoon as the 
earth began to recover its former ſtate 
after the dire effetts of the late tremendous deluge, 
Noau applied himſelf to the cultivation of the 
ground, planting of vineyards, gathering and preſl- 
ing the grapes, and producing a ſtore of wine. It is 
farther related, that the patriarch, though a pious and 
virtuous man, having, after an oblation to the boun- 
tſul author of every good and perfect gift, drank too 
liberally of the liquor, became intoxicated to a de- 
gree of inſenſibility, and laid himſelf down in a man- 
ner that expoſed him to ſhame. His ſon Ham, ſee— 
ing the ſituation of his aged parent, called his bre- 
thren, in deriſion, to ſport with a ſpectacle that could 
not but ſhock minds the leaſt ſuſceptible of the emo- 
tions of filial tenderneſs. Out of pious reverence, 
therefore, the other ſons, Shem and Japhet, brought 
4 covering and veiled their father's ſhame. 
Noah having recovered his ſenſes and 


The prophecy 
of Noah. 


Pronounces : 

hs befling underſtanding what had paſſed, pronoun- 
ak -ary ced a bleſſing upon his other childern 
and Japhet, 5 

aſter the good office they had rendered 
him, and at the ſame time a bitter imprecation upon 


the deſcendants of Ham; and this prophetic male- 
diction was followed, as will . hereafter, with 
a divine vengeance. Ham, indeed, in his own per- 


lon, eſcaped the curſe from a tender regard in Noah 


to the ties of conſanguinity. The form of 
the maledittion runs thus, “ Curſed be 
Canaan. A ſervant of ſervants ſhall he 
be unto his brethren. Bleſſed be the Fe 
Lord God of Shem, and Canaan ſhall be his ſer. 
vant. God ſhall enlarge Japhet. And he ſhall 
dwell in the tents of Shem, and Canaan ſhall be his 


His mate lic- 
tion agamſt 
the potterity 
of Ham. 


ſervant.” (Gen. ix. 25, 26, 27.) 


On due reflection and attention to future events 
it will appear that neither bleſſing or maledittion fo 
immediately relate to the children of Noah, as to 
their poſterity, and the nations by them reſpethvely 
founded; and alſo that it pleaſed the Judge of 
all the earth to diſplay his moral government of 
the world, his approbation of virtue and averſion 
to vice, in the reward of the one and pumſhment 
of the other; for which wile and equitable purpoſe 
he endued Noah with a prophetic ſpirit to make 
known his will to ſucceeding generations. To 
confine the word and ſpirit of ancient prophecy to 
individuals, or even particular perſons, argues a 
total miſconception of them: on the contrary, we 
muſt allow them a larger latitude, a more exten- 
five ſcope; we muſt conſider them as referring to 
numerous bodies collected, even to whole nations, 
whereby we ſhall be enabled to form a right judg- 
ment of the divine ſuperintendence over human 
affairs; and reconcile the yarious diſpenſations of 
Providence. On this principle, ere we muſt 
ſuppoſe the curſe of ſervitude pronounced upon 
Canaan, as well as the bleſſing of freedom pro- 
miſed to Shem and Japhet, not immediately relat- 
ing to them perſonally conſidered, but as in an en- 
larged and extenſive view, comprehending their 
whole race. We muſt judge of ſcripture prophecy 
in general in this manner. as before obſerved. 

The patriarch Noah referred, in fatt, then, by 
this prophetical malediction, to the race of Cana- 
an, who, from his name, were called Canaanites, 
and from whoſe iniquities the omniſcient Being de- 
legated his ancient ſervant to foretell that curſe 
which was moſt juſtly due to their common dege- 
neracy. It was likewiſe the evident defign of the 
inſpired penman (Moſes) in relating the ſame, tv 
encourage the Hebrews, or lfraclites, in waging a 
neceſſary war againſt an abandoned race, who had 
renounced all claims to the favour and protection 
of Heaven, and were, therefore, doomed to ſervi- 
tude from an carly date. Having thus pointed out 
the purport and meaning of this prophecy, it now 
remains that we procced to dilplay the manner in 
which it was fully accompliſhed. 

The Canaanites, it 1s well known, were 


- The Canaan. 

a moſt wicked and abandoned people, and i punihed 
it was for their great fins-that the Almigh- tor wir - 
(CHEN 0 


ty was pleaſed to inflitt a moſt ſevere pu- 
niſhment not only on them, but their poſterity. 
They were addicted to prattile the worſt kinds of 
idolatry. Their religion was bad,. and their morals 
worſe; for corrupt religion and corrupt morals uft- 


ally generate each other, Was not, ban, 
curle, 


720 


Curſe, in the nature of things, as well as in the 
Juſt judgment of God, intailed on ſuch a people 
and nation as this? It was not for the righteouſneſs 
of the Ilraclites that the Lord was pleaſed to give 
them the poſſeſſion of the land of Canaan, but for 
the wickedneſs of the people did he drive them 
out of the country (ſee Lev. xvii!. 24.); and he 
would have driven out the Ilraclites in like man- 
ner, had they been guilty of the like abomina- 
tions. 


Sis of the The maledidtion denounced on the de. 


curſe pro- ſcendents of Ham particularly implies 

—_— .. {crvitude and ſubjettion. “ Curſed be 
[4 — - . - o . 

ents of Ham, Canaan; a ſervant of ſcrvants ſhall he 


| be unto his brethren.” The deſcend- 
ents, therefore, of Canaan were to be ſubjett to 
the deſcendents of Shem and Japhet; and the na- 
tural conſequence of vice in communities, as well 
as in ſingle perſons, is ſubjection, flavery, and 
death. This part of the prophecy, however, was 
not fulfilled till feveral centuries after it was deli— 
vered by Noah, when the Ifraclites, who were the 
deſcendents of Shem, under the command of Joſh- 
ua, invaded the country of the Canaanites, {mote 
above thirty of their kings, took poſſeſſion of their 
land, and made the Gibeonites and others ſervants 
and tributaries; and the reſt were afterwards ſub— 
dued by Solomon. 

The Greeks and Romans, who were the deſcend- 
ents of Japhet, not only ſubdued Syria and Paleſtine 
but alſo purſued and conquered ſuch of the Canaan- 
ites as were any where remaining; as for inſtance, 
the Tyrians and Carthaginians, the former of whom 
were ruined by Alexander and the Grecians, and 
the latter by Scipio and the Romans. From that 
abs the miſerable remainder of theſe people 

ave been ſlaves, firſt to the Saracens, who deſcend- 
ed from Shem, and afterwards to the Turks, who 
deſcended from Japhet; - d great numbers of them 
at preſent remain under tncir dominion. 
The promiſes The fulfilment of that part of Noah's 
made to Shem Prophecy, relative to the deſcendents of 

his ſon Ham, being thus explained, we 

ſhould now proceed to conſider the promiſes made 
to Shem and Japhet. And he ſaid, “ Bleſſed be the 
Lord God of Shem; and Canaan ſhall be his ſer— 
vant.” The wickedneſs of men proceedeth from 
themſelves, but their good from God ; and, there- 
fore, we find the old patriarch, in a {train of devo- 
tion, breaketh forth into thankſgiving to God, as 
the author of all good to Shem. God can certainly 
beſtow his particular favours according to his good 
pleaſure, and ſalvation was to be derived to mankind 
through Shem and his poſterity. By the Lord being 
called the God of Shem, is plainly intimated that 
---- a would be, in a particular manner, his 

od. 
5 aphet had this promiſe made to him: 
EP | God ſhall enlarge Japhet, and he ſhall 
dwell in the tents of Shem; and Canaan ſhall be his 
ſervant.” That Jephet was more enlarged than the 
reſt is evident, he having much greater poſſeſſions, 
1 
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and a more numerous offspring than either of his 
brothers. The territortes of Japhet's poſterity were 
very large, for, beſides all Europe, great and ex. 
tenſive as it is, they poſſeſſed the leſſer Aſia, Media 
part of Armenia, Iberia, Albania, and thoſe great 
regions towards the north, which were anciently in. 
habited by the Scythians, and at preſent by the 
Tartars. That the progeny of Japhet was enlarged 
as well as his territories, evidently appears from the 
10th chapter of Geneſis, wherein we find that Ja- 
phet had ſeven ſons, whereas Ham had only four, 
and Shem only five. The expreſſion, * And he 
ſhall dwell in the tents of Shem,“ is capable of a 
double conſtruttion; for thereby may be meant ei- 
ther that God, or that Japhet, ſhall dwell in the 
tents of Shem. They who preter the former con- 
ſtruction found their authority on the literal ſenſe 
of the words in the text, there being po other noun 
to 3 the verbs in the period than the word 
God. The whole ſentence, therefore, according to 
this, ſhould run thus: “ God will enlarge Japhet, 
and will dwell in the tents of Shem.” But let the 
ſenſe of this exprelſion be taken either way, it is 
certain that the prophecy hath been moſt punttually 
fulfilled. In the former ſenſe it was fulfilled lite- 
rally when the Shechinah, or divine preſence, relt- 
ed on the ark, and dwelt in the tabernacle and tem- 
ple of the Jews. In the latter ſenſe, it was fulfilled 
firſt, when the Greeks and Romans, who ſprung 
originally from Japhet, ſubdued and poſſeſſed Ju- 
dea and other countries of Aſia belonging to Shem; 


and again ſpiritually, when may were proſclyted 
10 


to the true religion, and thoſe who were not liracl- 


{ ites by birth became Iſraelites by faith in the Mel- 


ah. 

Noah's firſt prophecy is certainly a moſt extraor- 
dinary one indeed. It was delivered near four 
thouſand years ago, and yet hath been fulfilling 
* the ſeveral periods of time to this day. 
It is both wonderful and inſtruttive; and is, as it 
were, an epitome of the hiſtory of the world, 
having reſpect to ſo many nations in the different 
ages of it. | 


CHAT © 


Prophecies concerning ISHMAEL, the Son of ABRA- 
HAM, by HAGAR, his Hand-maid. 


HE next great patriarch we meet Prophecies 
1 with in the Old Teſtament is the {8019s 
ious ABRAHAM, who was favoured with 
everal divine revelations. From him two very ex- 
traordinary nations deſcended, namely, the IIrael- 
ites and Iſhmaelites, concerning each of which 
people there are ſome ver — * prophecies. 
The firſt ſon of Abraham was Iſhmael, by his 
hand-maid Hagar, who was an Egyptian; and though 
he was not properly the child 1 yet he 


was diſtinguiſhed by ſome expreſs predittions for 
the comfort and fatisfattion of both his * 
After 
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Aſter Hagar had fled from the face of 
rom her mif-⸗ her miſtreſs Sarah, who had dealt hardly 
bels 5arak. with her (ſee Gen. xvi.), the angel of the 
Lord found her in the wilderneſs, and ſaid unto her, 
„Return to thy miſtreſs, and ſubmit thyſelf under 
her hands. And the angel of the Lord faid unto 
her, I will multiply thy ſeed exccedingly, that it 
ſhall not be numbered for multitude. And the an- 
gel of the Lord ſaid unto her, Behold, thou art 
with child, and ſhalt bear a fon, and ſhalt call his 
name Iſhmael, becauſe the Lord hath heard thy af- 
liction. And he will be a wild man; his hand will 
be againſt —_ man, and every man's hand againſt 
him; and he ſhall dwell in the preſence of all his 
brethren.” 

In the following chapter, we find, that God pro- 
miſes Abraham a ſon by his wife Sarah, whom he 
ſhould call Iſaac; but notwithſtanding this he {till 
reſerved a bleſſing for Iſhmael : © Behold, (ſaid — 
[ have blefſed him, and will make him fruitful, an 
will multiply him exceedingly: twelve princes ſhall 
he beget, and I will make him a great nation.” At- 
ter this, when Hagar and Iſhmael were ſent forth in- 
to the wilderneſs, God ſaid unto Abraham, And 
alſo of the fon of the bond-woman will I make a na- 
tion, becauſe he is thy ſeed,” Gen. xxi. 13. And 
the ſame is repeated to Hagar (ver. 18.), I will 
make him a great nation.” 

Now, if we attend to the particulars mentioned 
in this prophecy, and trace the courle of events 
which afterwards took place, we ſhall find the whole 
ſtrictly fulfilled, and that a part of it is fulfilling 
even at this preſent period. I will multiply thy 
ſeed exceedingly, and it ſhall not be numbered for 
multitude.” And again, ** Behold, I have bleſſed 
him, and will make him fruitful, and will multiply 
him exceedingly.” From theſe two paſlages, it is 
manifeſtly evident that the prophecy does not fo 
much relate to Iſhmaci himſelt as it does to his de- 
ſcendents, who it is foretold ſhall be exceeding nu- 
merous ; and this part of the prediction was ful- 
filled in the moſt ample manner. 

With reſpett to Hagar, the mother of 
Iſhmael, ſhe was an Egyptian, and when 
her ſon grew to a ſtate of manhood, he 
married a woman of the fame conntry, In the 
courſe of a few years, his own children and their 
deſcendents became ſo numerous, that they formed 
a conſiderable body of people, and were particu- 
larly diſtinguithed for the great traffic they carried 
on in different parts of Egypt. After this, Iſhma- 
el's deſcendents were greatly multiplied in the Ha- 
garenes, who were probably ſo called from his mo- 
ther Hagar: in the Nabatheans, who were ſo deno- 
minated from his fon Nabaioth: in the Itureans, 
who were ſo called from his fon Jetur or Itur; and 
in the Arabs (eſpecially the Scenites and Saracens), 
who over-run a great part of the world; and his 
deſcendents the Arabs are a very numerous people 
at this time. | 

Of a very particular nature 1s that part of the 
prophecy, which ſays, * Twelve princes ſhall he be- 

No. 37. | 
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get;” it was, however, moſt ſtrialy fulfilled. The 
names of theſe princes are recorded by Moſes, who, 
after mentioning them, ſays, * Theſe are the ſons 
of Iſhmael, and theſe are their names, by their 
towns, and by their caſtles; twelve princes accord- 
ing to their nations.” Gen. xxv. 16. We are not, 
however, to underſtand by this expreſſion, that they 
were {o many diſtin ſovereign princes; but only 
the heads of fo many clans, or tribes. Strabo fre- 
quently mentions the Arabian phylarchs (as he deno- 
minates them), or rulers of tribes; and Melo, an 
heathen hiſtorian, tells us, © that Iſhmael had, by 
his Egyptian wile, twelve ſons, who, departing into 
Arabia, divided the region between them, and were 
the firſt kings of the inhabitants; whence (even to 
our days, ſays he) the Arabians have had twelve 
kings of the ſame names as the firſt.” After the 
time of Melo, the Arabs were governed by what 
were then called phylarchs, and lived in tribes; and 
this they ſtill continue to do, as appears by the teſti- 
mony of Thevenot, Middleton, and other modern 
travellers. —* And I will make him a great nation.” 
This part of the prophecy is repeated ſeveral time 
and, as ſoon as the regular courſe of nature woul 
admit, was fully accompliſhed. The deſcendents of 
Iſhmael, in proceſs of time, grew up into a great 
nation; ſuch they continued for ſeveral ages, and, 
when we conſider the prodigious numbers of them 
that ſtill inhabit the country, they may be juſtly 
called“ a great nation.” —* And he will be a wild 
man.” Iſhmael and his poſterity were to be wild, 
herce, ſavage, ranging in the deſerts, and not ea- 
ſily ſoftened to ſociety; and whoever has read the 
accounts given of theſe people by different travel 
lers, muſt know it to be a true and genuine charac- 
ter. It is ſaid of Iſhmael (Gen. xxi. 20.), © that he 
dwelt in the wilderneſs, and became an archer:” 
and the ſame is no leſs true of his deſcendents than 
of himſelf. “ He dwelt in the wilderneſs ;” and 
his deſcendents ſtill inhabit the ſame wilderneſs; 
and many of them, from the beſt accounts we 
have, both ancient and modern, are total ſtrangers 
to agriculture, neither ſowing or planting, but liv- 
ing intirely by plunder and rapine. © And he be- 
came an archer.” Such were the Itureans and migh- 
ty men of Keder, mentioned by Lfaiah, chap. xxi. 
17; and ſuch the Arabs have been from the begin- 
ning to the preſent time. It was very late before 
they admitted the uſe of hre-arms in their country, 
and the greater part of them are ſtill ſtrangers to 
that inſtrument of defence; they conſtantly prac- 
tiſe the bow and arrow, and are eſteemed the moſt 
ſkilful archers in the univerſe.—“ And he ſhall 
dwell in the preſence of his brethren;” that is, 
ſhall dwell in tents, as many of the Arabs do at 
this day. 
This part of the prophecy, on the firſt view, ap- 
ears very extraordinary, namely, that his band 
mould be againſt every man, and every man's hand 
againſt him, and oe that he ſhould be able to 
„ dwell in the preſence of all his brethren.” But, 
* as it was, this allo hath been fulfilled, 
not 
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not only in the perſon of Iſhmael, but likewiſe in 
his deſcendents. With reſpett to Iſhmael himſelf, 
the ſacred hiſtorian tells us, that the years of the 
life of Iſhmael were an hundred and thirty and ſe— 
ven years, and he died in the preſence of all his 
brethren.” Gen. xxv. 17, 18. As for his poſte- 
rity, they dwelt, likewiſe, in the preſence of all 
their brethren, and they ſtill ſubſiſt a diſtinct peo- 
ple, and inhabit the country of their progenitors, 
notwithſtanding the perpetual enmity between them 
and the relt of the human race. 
Some may be ready to imagine, that the reaſon 
why theſe people were never ſubdued by any other 
nation is, that the country was never worth conquer- 
ing, and that its barrenneſs has ever been its pre- 
ſervation: but this is a miſtake; for, by all the ac- 
counts we have, though the greater part of 1t is 
ſandy and barren delerts, yet here and there are 
interſperſed beautiful ſpots and fruitful vallies, 
One part of the country was anciently known and 
diſtinguiſhed by the mame of Arabia the Happy, 
which appellation it received on account of the 
natural fertility of the ſoil, in contraſt to the barren- 
nels of the other parts. 

The whole country of Arabia is, by the oriental 
writers, generally divided into five provinces, the 


chief of which is called Yaman, and is thus de- 


{cribed by the learned Mr. Sale, in his preface to 
the Alcoran. The province of Yaman (ſays he) 
has been famous from all antiquity for the whole- 
ſomeneſs of jts climate, its fertility and riches. 
The delightfulneſs and plenty of it are owing to its 


mountains; for all that part which hes along the. 


Red Sea is a dry, barren deſert, in ſome places 
ten or twelve leagues over, but in return bounded 
by thoſe mountains, which, being well watered, en- 
Joy an almoſt continual ſpring, and yield great 
plenty and variety of fruits, and, in particular, ex- 
cellent corn, grapes, and ſpices. The foil of the 
other provinces is mud more barren than that of 
Yaman, the greater part being covered with dry 
ſands, or riſing into rocks, interſperſed here and 
there with ſome fruitful ſpots, which receive their 
greateſt advantages from their water and -palm- 
trees.” But, how fertile, or barren and deſolate ſo- 
ever this country might be, it was certainly the in— 
tereſt of the neighbouring princes and ſtates, at all 
hazards, to endeavour to root out ſuch a peſtilent 
race of robbers. This, indeed, has ſeveral times 
been attempted, but never accompliſhed. They 
have, from firſt to laſt, maintained their indepen- 
dency, and, notwithſtanding the moſt powerful ef- 
forts have been made to deſtroy them, they {till 
* dwell in the preſence of all their brethren.” 

If we take a judicious and exact view of the re- 


ſpective particulars contained in this amazing pro- 


phecy, with the aſtoniſhing manner in which each 
— has been fulfilled, we ſhall eaſily perceive 
that the whole, from beginning to end, was guided 
by the direction of Providence. The ſacred hilto- 
rian tells us, that thele prophecies concerning Iſh- 
mael were delivered partly by the angel of the Lord, 
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and partly by God himſelf: and, indeed, who but 
God, or one raiſed and commiſſioned by him, could 
deſcribe fo particularly the genius and manners, not 
only of a ſingle perſon before he was born, but of 
a whole people, from the firſt founder of the race to 
the preſent time? It was certainly very wonderful 
and not to be ſeen by human ſagacity or prudence. 
that a man's whole poſterity ſhould ſo nearly reſem. 
ble him, and retain the ſame inclinations, the ſame 
habits, and the ſame cuſtoms, throughout all ages 
The waters of the pureſt ſpring or fountain are fon 


changed and polluted in their courſe; and the far. 


ther {till they flow, the more they are incorporated 
and loſt in other waters. How have the modern 
Italians degenerated from the courage and virtues of 
the old Romans! How are the French and Engliſh 
poliſhed and refined from the barbariſm of the an. 
cient Gauls and Britons! In general, men and 
manners change with the times: but, in all changes 
and revolutions the Arabs have continued 
the ſame from the beginning. They ſtill 
remain the {ame herce, ſavage, untracta- 
ble, unſocial people they were at firſt, following in 
every thing their great anceſtor, and being intirely 
different from the reſt of mankind. 

It will appear evident, from the following cir- 
cumſtances, how great an affinity {till ſubſiſts be. 
tween the preſent Arabs and their progenitor Iſh- 
mael, from whom they deſcended. Iſhmael was 
circumciſed, and ſo are his poſterity to this day; and 
as Iſhmael was . when he was thirteen 
years of age, ſo were the Arabs at the ſame time. 
Iſhmael was born of Hagar, who was a concubine; 
and the Arabs ſtill indulge themſelves in the uſe of 
mercenary wives and concubines. He lived in tents 
in the wilderneſs, ſhifting from place to place; and 
ſo do his deſcendents, even to the preſent time. He 
was an archer in the wilderneſs; and ſo are they. 
He was to be the father of twelve princes, or heads 
of tribes; and they hve in clans or tribes to this 
day. He was a wild man, * his hand againſt every 
man, and every man's hand againſt him;” and the 
ſtill live in the ſame ſtate of war, their hand again 
every man, and every man's hand againſt them. If 
we reflect on theſe ſtrange particulars, how wonder. 
ful muſt it appear to us that the ſame people ſhould 
retain the ſame diſpoſition for ſo many ages; but 
{till how much more wonderful is it that, with this 
diſpoſition, and this enmity againſt the whole world, 
they {hould {till ſubſiſt an independent and free peo- 
ple! It cannot be pretended that no attempts were 
ever made to ſubdue them, for the greateſt con- 
querors in the world have almoſt all, in their turns, 
attempted it, and ſome have been very near effetting 
it, Neither can it be pretended that the drynels or 
inacceſſibleneſs of their country hath *been their 
preſervation; for their country hath been often pe- 
netrated, but could never be intirely ſubdued. 
Large armies have found the means of ſubſiſtence 
in their country: none of their powerful invaders 
ever deſiſted on this account; and, therefore, the 
realon of their having withſtood every effort to 
con- 
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conquer them muſt be imputed to ſome other 
cauſe. This was certainly no leſs than the divine 


interpoſition ; and. which will evidently appear, if 


ve attend to the following very extraordinary events: 

Hiſtory informs us, that Alexander was preparing 
an expedition againſt them, when an inflammatory 
fever cut him off in the flower of his age. Pompe 
was in the career of his conqueſt, when urgent at- 
fairs called him elſewhere. AÆlius Gallus had pene- 
trated far into the country, when a fatal diſeaſe de- 
troyed great numbers of his men, and obliged him 
to return. Trajan beſieged their capital city, but 
was defeated by thunder and lightning, whirlwinds 
and other prodigies, and that as often as he renewed 
his allaults. Severus beſieged the ſame city twice, 
and was twice repulſed from before it; and the hil- 
torian Dion (a man of rank and charatter, though 
an heathen) plainly alcribes the defeat of theſe two 
emperors to the interpoſition of a divine Power in 
behalf of the Arabs. 

Upon the whole, if we conſider this matter in its 
proper light, we cannot fail — of the ſame opi- 
nion with this heathen hiltorian ; for, without a di— 
vine interpoſition, how could a ſingle nation ſtand 
out againit the enmity of the whole world for any 
length of time, and much more, for near*four thou- 
— years together? The great empires round 
them have all, in their turns, fallen to ruin, while 
they have continued the ſame from the beginning, 
and are likely to continue the ſame to the end of 
ume. 

Except the Jews, the Arabs are the only people 
who have ſubſiſted as a diſtinct people from the be- 

inning; and in ſome reſpects they very much re- 
ſemble each other, as will appear by the following 
compariſons: 1. The Arabs, as well as Jews, are 
deſcended from Abraham, and both boaſt of their 
deſcent from that father of the faithful. 2. The 
Arabs, as well as the Jews, are circumciſed, and 
both profeſs to have derived that ceremony from 
Abraham. 3. The Arabs, as well as the Jews, had 
originally twelve heads of tribes, who were their 
princes or governors. 4. The Arabs, as well as the 
Jews, marry among themſelves, and in their own 
tribes. And, 5. The Arabs, as well as the Jews, 
are ſingular in ſeveral of their cuſtoms, and are 
ſtanding monuments, to all ages, of the exactneſs of 
the divine predictions, and of the veracity of the 
hiſtory contained in the ſacred ſcriptures. 

It may be neceſſary to add only one obſervation 
more, on the fulhlment of the very fingular parti- 
culars contained in the prophecy relative to Abra- 
bam and Iſhmael; and that is, that they are fo incon- 
trovertible as to defeat every attempt that can be 
made to place them in a fallacious light. We know 
the predictions delivered to Iſlimac l to be daily veri- 
hed in his deſcendents, and therefore have, as it 
were, ocular demonſtration for our faith; which is 
proving, by plain matter of fact, that “the Moſt 
lligh ruleth in the kingdoms of men,” that his 
truth, as well as his mercy, endureth for ever,” and 
Lis faithfulneſs unto all generations, 
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CH AP. III. 


Account of the Prophecies concerning JACOB and 
ESAU, the Sons of ISAAC and REBEKAH. 


HE Almighty was pleaſed to dil- 3 

cloſe — 4 the ſtate and =D 
condition of his poſterity by Iſhmael, Es and 
who was the ſon of the bond-woman; 
he, likewiſe, preditted ſome things of a much more 
important nature concerning the polterity of Iſaac, 
the fon of his wife Sarah. his ſon was properly 
the child of promiſe, and the prophecies relating to 
him and his family are much more numerous than 
thoſe relating to Inmael and his deſcendents. Pre- 
vious to the birth of Iſhmael, the Almighty was 

leaſed to make this promiſe to Abraham, In thee 

mal all families of the earth be bleſſed,“ Gen. xu. g. 
But after the birth of Iſhmael by Hagar, and Iſaac 
by Sarah, the promiſe was limited to Iſaac; “for 
in Iſaac ſhall thy ſeed be called.” Gen. xxi. r2. And 
accordingly to Iſaac was the promiſe repeated, “ In 
thy ſeed ſhall all the nations of the earth be blefled;” 
which plainly intimated, that the Saviour of the 
world was not to come from the deſcendents of Iſh- 
mael, but from one of Iſaac's deſcendents. 

Canaan was promiſed to Abraham and Tue nnd os 
his deſcendents four hundred years be- Canaan pre- 
fore they obtained poſſeſſion of it, and it mited ro the | 
was aſterwards promiſed to his fon Iſaac: Abaham. 
+ Sojourn in this land (ſays the Lord un. 
to Iſaac) and I will be with thee. and will bleſs thee : 
for unto thee and unto thy ſeed I will give all theſe 
countries, and I will perform the oath which 1 ſware 
unto Abraham thy father.” This promiſe was ſtrict- 
ly fulfilled ſoon after the death of Moſes, gujned by 
when the Iſraelites obtained polleſſion of means of jo- 
the land of Canaan through the aſſiſtance ua 
and protection of Joſhua, who ſucceeded Moſes in 
the government of the people. In purſuance of 
theſe prophecies, they remained in poſſeffion for ſe- 
veral ages, and afterwards, when for their fins and 
iniquities they were to be removed from it, their 
removal alſo was foretold, both the carrying away 
of the ten tribes, and the captivity of the two re- 
maining tribes for ſeventy years, as, likewiſe, their 
final captivity and diſperſion into all nations. A- 
braham, alſo, received a promiſe from God, (Gen. 
xxvI. 4.) that his poſterity ſhould be multiplied ex- 
ceedingly above that of others. Not to mention 
the great increale of the other poſterity of Abra- 
ham and Iſaac, how ſoon did their deſcendents by 
Jacob grow up to a mighty nation, and how nume- 
rous were they Gay in the land of Canaan! 
How numerous were they, hikewiſe, in various other 
parts of the world! And, after innumerable maſſa- 
cres and perſecutions which they have undergone, 
how numerous are they {till in their preſent diſper- 
ſion among all nations of the carth! 

Two ſons were born to Iſaac, the one , 0 
named Jacob, and the other Elau. The Efau. 

deſcen- 
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deſcendents of theſe ſons did not incorporate them- 
ſelves together as one people, but ſeparated into two 
different nations; and, therefore, as it had been be- 
fore ſpecihed which of the two, Iſhmael or Iſaac, 
was to be heir of the promiſes made to Abraham, ſo 
there was a neceſſity now ſor the lame diſtinction to 
be made between Elau and Jacob, the ſons of Ifaac. 
This was accordingly done, and that in the moſt 
ample and clear manner. When Rebecca, their 
mother, had conceived, “ the children ſtruggled 
together within her,” Gen. xxv. 22. and ſhe re- 
ceived the following divine revelation: ** Two na- 
tions are in thy womb, and two manner of people 
hall be ſeparated from thy bowels, and the one 
people ſhall be ſtronger than the other people, and 
the elder ſhall ſerve the younger.” Gen. xxv. 23. 
The fame divine Spirit influenced and 
directed their father to give his final bene- 
diction to the like purpoſe; for thus did 
he bleſs Jacob: © God give thee of the dew of hea- 
ven and the fatneſs of the earth, and plenty of corn 
and wine. Let people {ſerve thee, and nations bow 
down to thee; be lord over thy brethren, and let 
thy mother's ſons bow down to thee: curled be cve— 
ry one that curſeth thee, and blefled be he that 
bleſſcth thee.” And thus did he bleſs Eſau: © Be- 
hold, thy dwelling ſhall be the fatnels of the earth, 
and of the dew of heaven from above. And by thy 
{word ſhalt thou live, and ſhalt ſerve thy brother; 
and it ſhall come to paſs when thou ſhalt have the do- 
minion, that thou {halt break his voke from off thy 
neck.” See Gen. xxvil. 28, 29, 39. 

„ To eſtabliſn this matter with a till 
mited io Ja= greater clearneſs and certainty, a more 
cob. expreſs revelation was afterwards made to 
Jacob; and the land of Canaan, a numerous pro- 
geny, and the bleſling of all nations, were promiſed 
to him in particular. I am the Lord God of Abra- 
ham thy father, and the God of Iſrael: the land 
whereon thou licſt, to will I give it, and to thy 
ſeed. And thy ſeed ſhaii be as the duſt of the earth; 
and thou ſhalt ſpread abroad to the weſt, and to the 
eaſt, and to the north, and to the ſouth; and in thee 
and in ty fecd, ſhall the families of the earth be 
bleſſed,” Gen. xxviii. 13, 14. This prophecy, as 
well as thoſe before mentioned, was not to be veri— 
fied in the perſons of Eſau and Jacob, but in thoſe 
of their poſterity. Jacob was ſo far from bearing 
rule over Eſau, that he was forced to fly his country, 
for fear of him. He continued abroad ſeveral years, 
and when he returned, he fent a ſervant before, with 
a a ſupplicatory meſlage to his brother Eſau, requeſt— 
ing, that he might find grace in his fight,” When 
he heard of Eſau's coming to meet him with four 
hundred men, he was greatly afraid and diſtrefled, 
and cried unto the Los „Deliver me, I pray thee, 
from the hand of my brother, from the hand of 
Eſau,” Gen. xxxii. 11, He ſent a magnificent pre- 
ſent before him, to appeafe bis brother, calling him 
hrd, and himſelf his ſervant. When he met him, he 
„ bowed himſelf to the ground ſeven times, until 
he came near to his brother:” and, after he had 
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found a gracious reception, he made this acknow. 
ledgment: * I have ſeen thy face as though I had 
ſeen the face of God, and thou waſt plealed with 
me.” At this time, Jacob had no temporal ſuperi. 
ority over his brother Eſau; and, therefore, we mult 
look for the completion of the prophecy amon 
their deſcendents. The prophecy itſeſf makes plain. 
ly * two nations,” and“ two manner of people,” 
and comprehends theſe ſeveral particulars; that the 
families of Eſau and Jacob ſhould grow up into two 
different people and nations; that the family of the 
elder ſhould be ſubjett to that of the younger; that 
in ſituation and other temporal advantages they 
thould be much alike; that the elder branch ſhould 
delight more in war and violence, but vet ſhould be 
ſubdued by the younger; that, however, there ſhould 
be a time when the elder ſhould have dominion, and 
ſhake off the yoke of the younger; but in all ſpiri- 
tual gifts and graces the younger ſhould be greatly 
ſuperior, and bethe happy inſtrument of conveying 
the bleſſing to all nations, through the Meſhah. 

It is obſervable, that by the firſt part of The deten. 
the prophecy, Two nations are in thy <uts of bw 
womb,” &c. we find that they (that is, ** 1» 
their poſterity) were not only to grow up into na- 
tions, but into two very different nations. And 
have not the Edomites (who were deſcended from 
Eon) and the Iſraelites (who were deſcended from 
Jacob) been all along two very different people in 
their manners, cuſtoms, and religions, which made 
them to be perpetually at variance with each other? 
And the children ſtruggled together within her.“ 
This was a token of their future diſagreement, and 
was fully evinced when they grew up to a ſtate of 
manhood, by their different diſpoſitions and inclina- 
tions. 

Eſau was © a cunning hunter,” and delighted in 
the ſports of the field; but Jacob was more mild 
and gentle, “ dwelling in tents,” and minding his 
ſheep and cattle. Eſau ſlighted his birth-right, and 
thoſe ſacred privileges of which Jacob was deſirous, 
and is, therefore, called the profune Eſau, (Heb. xi. 
16.) but Jacob was a man of better faith and reli- 
gion. The like diverſity ran through their poſterity, 
he deſcendents of Jacob were ſtrict obſervers of 
the Jewiſh religion; but thoſe of Eſau (whatever 
they were at firſt) became, in procels of time, the 
groſſeſt idolaters. From theſe religious differences, 
and on other accounts, there was a continual grudge 
and enmity between the two nations. The king of 
Edom would not ſuffer the Iſraelites, in their return 
out of Egypt. ſo much as to paſs through his ter- 
ritories, and the hiſtory of the Edomites after 1s lit- 
tle more than the-hiſtory of the wars between them 
and the Jews. * And the one people ſhall be ftrong- 
er than the other people, and the elder ſhall ſerve 


the younger.” 


The family of Eſau was the elder, and for ſome 
time the greater and more powerful of the two, 
there having been dukes and kings in Edom, “ be- 
fore there reigned any king over the children of I. 


rael,” Gen. xxxvi. 31. But David and his 8 — 
2 Sam. 
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{2 Sam. viii. 14.) made an intire conqueſt of the 
Edomites, flew feveral thoulands, compelled the 
reſt to become his tributaries and ſervants, and 
pſanted garriſons among them to ſecure their obedi- 
ice. 
F Ne" After the Edomites were reduced to 
The Edomites . . : 
conquered, fubjettion by David and his captains, 
ard ſubjetted they continued in a ſtate of ſervitude 
— 2 for about an hundred and fifty years, 
and, inſtead of having a king of their 
own, were governed by viceroys, or deputies ap- 
ointed by the kings of Judah. In the days of Je— 
oram, the ſon of Jehoſhaphat, they revolted, re- 
covered their liberties, ** and made a Ling over them- 
ſelves,” 2 Kings vin. 20. But after this, they were 
again reduced by ſeveral of the princes of Judah, at 
different periods, and moſt of their principal places 
deſtro _ Judas Maccabeus attacked and defeated 
them ſeveral times, killing no leſs than twenty thou- 
ſand at one time, and upwards of the like number at 
another. He likewiſe took their chief city Hebron, 
and deſtroyed all the towers and fortreſſes about it. 
At length Hyrcanus, the nephew of Judas Macca- 
beus, took what few cities they had left, and reduced 
them to the neceſſity of either embracing the Jewiſh 
religion, or leaving their country, and ſeeking new 
habitations elſewhere. They thought proper to chuſe 
the former, in conſequence of which they ſubmit- 
ted to be circumciſed, became proſelytes to the 
Jewiſh religion, and were ever after incorporated 
with thoſe very people whom they had before conſi- 
dered as their enemies, and whole mode of worſhip 
they had deſpiſed. 

In one part of this remarkable prophecy, it is 
foretold, that, in point of ſituation, and other tem- 
poral advantages, Eſau and Jacob ſhould be much 
alike, It was ſaid to Jacob, God give thee of 
the dew of heaven, and of the fatneſs of the earth, 
and plenty of corn and wine.” And much the fame 
was laid to Efau, ** Behold, thy dwelling {hall be 
of the fatneſs of the earth, and of the dew of hea— 
ven from above.” Jacob's ſituation was in a very 
fertile and pleaſant country; nor was that of Eſfau's 
lels lo. Mount Seirand the adjacent country were 
at firſt in the poſſeſſion of the Edomites; after which 
they extended themſelves farther into Arabia, as alſo 
into the ſouthern parts of Judea. But in whatever 
part they were fituated, we find that the Edomites, 
in temporal advantages, were little infertor to the 
Iſraelites, having cattle, and bealts, and ſubſtance 
in abundance. At the time that the Iſraclites were 
on their return from Egyptian bondage, the coun- 


try in which the Edomites then lived abounded with 


the molt fruitful fields and vineyards, as evidently 
appears from the manner of the requeſt then made 
by the Ilraclites for permiſſion to paſs through thole 
territories: © Letus paſs, I pray thee, through the 
country; we will not paſs through the fields, or 
through the vineyards, neither will we drink of the 
water of the wells.” 

It was predicted, in another part of the prophe- 
n that Elau ſhould delight more in war and vio- 

0. 37. 


lence than his brother, but that he ſhould be ſub- 
dued by Jacob. “ And by thy ſword pg e de 
ſhalt thou live, and ſhalt ſerve thy bro- tubdued by 
ther.” Eſau himſelf might be ſaid to live Jacob. 
much by the ſword, for he was © a cunning hunt- 
er,” a man of the field. He and his poſterity ob- 
tained poſſeſſion of Mount Seir by force and vie- 
lence, by deſtroying and expelling from thence the 
Horites, who were the former inhabitants. By what 
means they ſpread themlelves farther into Arabia 
we are not informed; but it appears that, upon a 
{cditon among them, which occaſioned a ſepara- 
tion, the greater part ſeized upon the ſouth-weſt 
parts of Judea, during the Babylontſh captivity. 
and afterwards fixed their reſidence in that part of 
the country. * 

The Edomites, both before and after he kae. 
this, were almoſt continually at war with mites conti- 


the Jews, and, upon every occaſion, rally at war | 


were ready to join with their enemies. e 


Even long after they were ſubdued by the Jews, 
they ſtill retained the ſame violent ſpirit, as ap- 
pears by the charatter given of them by Joſephus 
to the following effett:- © They were (ſays he) a 
turbulent and diſorderly ngtion, always ready for 
commotions and rejoicing in changes; at the leaſt 
requelt of thoſe who beſought them, beginning war, 
and haſtening to battles as it were to a feaſt.” This 
charatter given them by Joſephus appears very juſt, 
for, a Intle before the laſt ſiege of Jeruſalem, they 
went, at the intreaty of the Zealots, to afh{t them 
againſt the prieſts and people, and there, together 
with the zealots, murdered Anamas the high-prieft, 
and committed the molt unheard-of cruelties. There 
was, however, to be a time when the elder ſhould 
have the dominion, and ſhake off the yoke of the 
younger. * And it ſhall come to paſs when thou 
{halt have dominton, that thou ſhalt break his yoke 
from off thy neck.” It is not here ſaid or meant 
that the Edomites ſhould have dominion over the 
ſeed of Jacob, but ſimply have dominion, as they 
had when they ap ET a king of their own. 
David impoled the yoke on the Edomites (at which 
time the Jewith people ſtrictly obſerved the law), and 
it was very galling from the firſt. Towards the lat- 
ter end of Solomon's reign, Hadad the Edomite of 
the blood royal, who hed bean carried into Egypt in 
his childhood, returned into his own country, and 
raiſed ſome diſturbances, but was not able to recover 
his throne, his ſubjects being over-awed by the gar- 
riſon which David had placed among them; and 
they were totally ſubdued in the reigns of the ſuc- 
ceeding princes of Judah. a 
The laſt part of the prophecy predicts, that in all 
ſpiritual gifts and graces the younger ſhould be 
reatly ſuperior to the elder, and be the happy in- 
— of conveying the blefhng to all nations. 
In thee and in thy feed ſhall all the families of the 
earth be bleſſed :” and hitherto are to be referred in 
their full force thoſe expreſſions, © Let people ſerve 
thee, and nations bow down unto thee ; curſed be 
every one that curſeth thee, and bleffed be he that 
8 X blefteth 
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blefſeth thee.” The ſame promiſe was made to Abra- 
am in the name of God, Iwill bleſs them that bleſs 
thee, and curſe him that curſeth thee :” Gen. xii. 3. 
Jacob more Jacob was a man of more religion, and 
at than believed the divine promiſes more than 
? Eſau. The poſterity of Jacob likewiſe 
1 the true religion and the worſhip of one 
rod, while the Edomites were ſunk into 1dolatry. 
Of the ſeed ot Jacob was to be born the Saviour of 
the world; and it was the peculiar privilege and 


advantage of Jacob, that from him, according to the 


fleſh, a glorious perſonage ſhould ſpring, in whom all 
nations ſhould be ſpiritually bl-fled. 

This prophecy, if properly traced from the begin- 
ning, will appear to have been in every part, moſt 
ſtrictly fulfilled. We find the nation of the Edo- 
mites were ſeveral times conquered by, and made 
tributary to, the Jews, but never the nation of the 
Jews to the Edomites; and the Jews have been the 
more conſiderable people, more known in the world, 
and more famous in hiſtory. We have, indeed, 
very little more of the hiſtory of the Edomites than 
what is connected with that of the Jews: and where 
is the name or the nation at this time? They were 
{ſwallowed up and loſt, partly among the Nabathæan 


The Edo- rabs, and partly among the Jews; and, 
mites abo- at length, the very name of them was abo- 


liſhed and diſuſed. Thus were fulfilled 
the prophecies of the other inſpired men; namely, 
that of Jeremiah xlix. 7, &c. &c. Ezekiel xxv. 12, &c. 
Joel m, 19. Amos 1. 11, &c. and laftly, the prophet 
Obadiah. At this very time we ſee the Jews ſub- 
ſiſting as a diſtinct people, while the Edomites are 
no more; and thus are amply fulfilled the words of 
the latter prophet : © For thy violence againſt th 

brother Jacob, ſhame ſhall cover thee, and thou ſhalt 
be cut off for ever.” And again, there ſhall not be 
any remaining of the houſe of Eſau, for the Lord 


hath ſpoken it.” See the 10th and 18th verſes of 


Obadiah. 


P. IV. 


Tu: Prophecies of FACOB, relative to his Poſterity, 


* 


but more particularly to his Son 70 DAH. 


WO promiſes are included in the bleſſing be- 

flowed upon Jacob, one of which is of a tem- 
poral, and the other of a ſpiritual nature. The firſt 
was the promiſe of the land of Canaan, and the ſe- 
cond the promiſe of the ſeed in which all the na- 
tions of the earth ſhould be blefſed. Theſe pro- 
The prophe. miſes were firſt made to Abraham, then 
cies ol Ja ob. Tepeatcd to Iſaac, afterwards confirmed to 

| Jacob, who, a ſhort time before his death, 
b2queathed them to his poſterity. The inheritance 
of the land of Canaan might be ſhared and di- 
vided among all his ſons, but the bleſſed ſeed could 
deſcend only from one. Accordingly Jacob aſſigned 


to cach a portion of the former, but limited the 
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latter to the tribe of Judah, and at the ſame time 
{ketched out the charatters and fortunes of the dif. 
ferent tribes into which the people were to be gj- 
vided and diſtinguiſhed. 

The ſacred hiſtorian tells us, that Jo- 
ſeph being the favourite ſon of Jacob, 
be adopted his two ſons Manaſſeh and 
Ephraim for his own, but foretold, that the youn. 
ger ſhould be the greater of the two. This predic. 
tion was fulfilled in a very ample manner, for the 
tribe of Ephraim grew to be ſo numerous and power. 
ful, that ſometimes all the ten tribes of IIxael 
were called by his name. 

It is ſaid of Reuben, the elder ſon of je 


Joſerh his fa+ 


vourite lon, 


Jacob, * Unſtable as vater, thou ſhalt phecy of bis 


not excel,” Gen. xlix. 4. And what is * Neaben. 
there recorded great or excellent of the tribe of 
Reuben? In number and power they were inferior 
to ſeveral other tribes. — Of Simeon and or ses 
Levi; * I will divide them in Jacob, and and Li. 
ſcatter them in Iſrael.” And was not this 
eminently fulfilled in the tribe of Levi, who had 
no portion or inheritance of their own, but were dil. 
netted among the other tribes ? Neither had the 
tribe of Simeon any inheritance properly of their own, 
but only a portion in the midſt of the tribes of Ju. 
dah, from whence ſeveral of them afterwards went in 
ſearch of new habitations; and were thereby divi- 
ded from the reſt of their brethren. — Of Zebulun; 
Ale ſhall dwell at the haven of the ſea, of Zenn 
and ſhall be for an haven of ſhips.” An 
accordingly the tribe of Zebulun extended from the 
Sea of Galilee to the Mediterranean, where they 
had commodious havens for 8 * Benjamin: 
„He ſhall raven as a wolf.” And was or Renan. 
not that a fierce and warlike tribe, as , 
appears in ſeveral inſtances, and particularly in the 
cafe of the Levite's wife (Judges xx.) when they 
alone waged war againſt all the other tribes, and 
overcame them in two battles. In like manner Ja- 
cob charaQteriſes all the other tribes, and foretels 
their 2 condition, and that of Judah as wel} 
J Judah he patriarch particularly be 
o Judah the patriarch particular — Of Tuduh, 

queaths the ſpiritual bleſſing, and de- 4 
livers it in much the ſame form of words at it was 
delivered to him. Iſaac had ſaid to Jacob, Let 

eople ſerve thee, and nations bow down to thee; 
— lord over thy brethren, and let thy mother's ſons 
bow down to thee,” Gen. xxvii. 29. And here Ja- 
cob ſaith to Judah, Thou art he whom thy brethren 
ſhall praiſe ; thy hand ſhall be in the neck of thine 
enemies ; thy Zuber children ſhall bow down be- 
fore thee.” And it is added, The ſceptre ſhall not 
depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his 
feet, until Shiloh come, and unto him ſhall the ga, 
thering of the people be.” Several things ſhould 


be attended to in this remarkable prophecy rela- 
tive to Judah. 

We are told, that Judah's brethren þp, anon 
ſhould © praſſe him,“ and that “ his hand of that pan df 


| ſhould be in the neck of his enemies.” 1 
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iecics rela- Ihis was remarkably fulfilled in the local 
wh hien ſituation of the tribe of Judah; for their 
ow being ſo near the Arabians obliged them 
to be continually on their guard; and as they were 
for the moſt part ſucceſsful, ſo it may be juſtly ſaid 
that “ the hand of Judah was in the neck of his ene- 
mies,“ and that his brethren praiſed him for ſtand- 
ing up in their defence. It is allo ſaid, that“ his 
father's children ſhould bow down before him ;” and 
nothing was ever more literally fulfilled. David, in 
whole family the royal ſovereignty was placed, was 


of the tribe of Judah, and to him all the other tribes 


bowed down during many centuries. | 

While Joſhua waged war with the Canaanites, the 
tribe of Judah was more diſtinguiſhed for its valour 
than the others; and it appears, from the book of 
Judges, that they were always the moſt forward to 
engage with the common enemy. When it is ſaid 
that * the ſcepter ſhall not depart from Judah,” it im- 
ould depart from all thoſe of the other 
tribes who ſhould enjoy it. Thus it departed from 
the tribe of Benjamin on the death of Saul; and it is 
well-known, that the ten tribes were carried away 
captive, and incorporated with other nations, while 
that of Benjamin put itſelf under the-protettion of 
Judah, The expreſſion © until Shiloh come” evi- 
dently and inconteſtably means, till the coming {of 
the Meſſiah. ** And unto him ſhall the gathering of 
the people be.” If we underſtand this of Judah, 
that the other tribes ſhould be gathered to that, it was 
in ſome meaſure fulhlled by the N oing up ſo 
frequently as they did to Jeruſalem, which was in 
the tribe of Judah, in order to obtain juſtice in dif- 
ficult caſes, and to worſhip God in the temple eretted 
in that city. 

When the kingdoms of Iſrael and Judah were 
divided, the tribe of Benjamin, and the prieſts and 
Levites, and ſeveral out of all the other tribes, went 
over to Jadah, and were ſo blended and incorpora- 
ted together, that they are more than once {ſpoken 
of as one tribe. And it is expreſsly ſaid (1 Kings xii. 
20.) * there was none that followed the houſe of Da- 
vid, but the tribe of Judah only;” all the reſt were 
ſwallowed up in that tribe, and confidered as parts and 
members of the fame. In like manner, when the Iſrae- 
lites were carried away captive into Aſſyria, it is 
faid, „there was none left but the tribe of Judah 
only ;” and yet we know that the tribe of Benjamin, 
and many of the other tribes, then remained, but they 
are reckoned as one and the fame tribe with Judah. 
Nay, at that very time there was a remnant of Iſrael 
that eſcaped from the Aſfyrians, and went and adhe- 


red to Judah; for we find afterwards that in the 


_ of Joſiah there were ſome of Manaſleh and 
Ephraim, and of the remnant of Iſrael, who contri- 
buted money towards repairing the temple, as well 
as Judah and Benjamin, 2 Chron. xxxiv. 9: and at 
the folemn celebration of the paſſover ſome © of 
Iſrael were preſent” as well as “ all Judah and the 
inhabitants of Jeruſalem.” | ; 
When the people returned from the Babylonifh 
captivity, then again ſeveral of the tribes of Iſrael 


1 


the great bleſſings that would be 


aſſociated themſelves, and returned with Judah and 
Benjamin. In ſhort, at ſo many different times, and 
upon ſuch different occaſions, were the other tribes 
gathered to that of Judah, that the latter became the 

eneral name of the whole nation; and after the Ba 
byloniſh captivity, they were no longer called the 
people of Ifrael „but the © Jews, or people of 
Judah.” The government of the tribe of Judah ſub- 
ſiſted in ſome form or other from the death of Ja- 
cob to the laſt deſtruction of Jeruſalem, but then it 
was utterly broken and ruined ; then the /cepter depar- 
ted, and hath been departed from that time to the 
preſent; ſo that their kingdom and government 1s 
now extinct. | 

We ſhall here add a juſt obſervation made on 
the ſubject by the learned prelate biſhop Sherlock. 
As the tribe of Benjamin (ſays he) annexed itſelf 
tothe tribe of Judah as its head, ſo it ran the fame 
fortune with it; they went together into captivity, 
they returned home together, and were both in 
being when Shiloh came. This alſo was foretold by: 
Jacob, Benjamin ſhall raven as a wolf; in the 
morning he ſhall devour the prey, and at night he- 
{hall divide the fpoil.” The morning and night here 
can be nothing elſe but the morning and night of. 
the Jewiſh ſtate ; for this ſtate is the ſubje& of all. 
Jacob's prophecy from one end to the other; and 
conſequently it 1s here foretold of Benjamin, that 
he ſhould continue to the very laſt times of the 
Jewiſh ſtate. This interpretation is confirmed by 
Moſes's prophecy ; for the prophecy of Moſes is in: 
truth an expoſition of Jacob's. Benjamin,” faith 
Moſes, “ ſhall dwell in ſafety ; the Lord ſhall cover 
him all the day long,” Deut. xxxiii. 12. What is this 
all the day long?” The ſame certainly as “the 
morning and night.” Does not, therefore, this import 
a promiſe of a longer continuance to Benjamin than 
to the other tribes? And was it not. moſt exactly ful-. 
filled?“ Thus far the biſhop. 

It will be neceſſary only to obſerve farther, reſ- 
petting his prophecy, that the completion of it fur- 
niſhes us with an invincible argument, not only that 
the Meſſiah has come, but that Our Bleſſed Redeemer is 
the very perſon. The ſcepter was not to depart 
from Judah until the Meſſiah ſhould come; but the 
ſcepter hath long been departed, and conſeqnently 
the Meſſiah hath been long come. The ſcepter de- 

rted at the final deſtruction of Jeruſalem, and hath. 

en departed now. more than ſeventeen centuries, 
and conſequently the Meſſiah came a little before 
that period; ſo that prejudice itſelf cannot long 
make any doubt concerning the reality of the perſon.. 


— 


ED 


CHAP. V. 
Prophecies of MOSES, concerning the FEWS.. 


HIS great lawgiver; a.ſhort time be- i 
T fore 2 death, delivered many pro- 1 
phecies to the Jews, in which he predicted cerning the 

ſtowed . 


upon 
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upon them, if they paid a proper attention to the 
laws he had given hem: and, on the contrary, the 
heavy curles that would unavoidably fall upon them 
if they became refractory and diſobedient to the di- 
vine will. Theſe prophecies are contained in the 
28th chapter of Deuteronomy. and the greater part 
of them relate to the curſes that ſhould fall on the 
Jews in cale of their diſobedience, all which have 
been fince moſt ſtrialy fulfilled, as will appear from 
the following obſervations. Theſe prophecies com- 
mence at the 49th verſe of the before-mentioned chap- 
ter, in which it is faid, ** The Lord ſhall bring a na- 
tion againſt thee from far, from the end of the earth, 
as ſwift as the eagle that flieth. a nation whoſe tongue 
thou-ſhalt not underſtand.” This was fulfilled in the 
Chaldeans, who may be juſtly faid to have come %u 
far in compariſon with the Moabites, Philiſtines, and 
Others. who frequently invaded Judea, and committed 

depredations in various parts of the country. The 
The Chatze. like deſcription of the Chaldeans is given 
ans deſcribed by the prophet Jeremiah, “ Lo, I will 
by the prophet bring a nation upon you from far, O 
— houſe of Ifrael, faith the Lord: it is a 
mighty nation, it is an antient nation, a nation whole 
language thou knoweſt not, neither underſtandeſt 
what they ſay,” Jeremiah v. 13. He likewiſe com- 
pares the enemies of the Jews to cagles, “ Our perſe— 
cutors hed, he, Lam. iv. g.) are ſwiſter than the cagles 
of the heaven: they purſued us upon the mountains, 
they laid wait for us in the wilderneſs.” 

We read in Deut. xxvii. 30. that the people who 
were to be the perſecutors of the Jews are thus farther 
Charatteriſed. And they ſhall be“ a nation of herce 
countenance, which ſhall not regard the perſon of the 
old, nor ſhew favour to the young.” Such were the 
Chaldeans; and the ſacred hiſtorian exprelsly faith, 
(2 Chron. xxxvi. 17.) that for the wickedneſs of the 
Jews, God “ brought upon them the king of the 
Chaldees, who flew thcir oung men with the ſword. 
in the houſe of their ſa; ary, and had no compalh- 
on upon young man or maiden, old men, or him 
that Wed for age; he gave them all into his hand.” 

Moſes allo pre icted, the enemies of the Jews were 
to beſiege and take their cities. And he ſhall heſiege 
thee in all thy gates, until thy high and fenced — 
come down wherein thou truſtedſt, throughout all 
thy land.” This was accordingly fulfilled, for“ Sen- 
nacherib, king of Aſlyria, came up againſt all the 
fenced cities of Judah, and took them,” 2 Kings 
Xxviii. 13. and Nebuchadnezzar and his captains took 
and ſpoiled Jeruſalem, burat the city and temple ; and 
„ brake down the walls of Jeruſalem 4— about,“ 
2 Kings xxv. 10. The Romans likewiſe (as we are 
informed by Joſephus, in his hiſtory of the Jewiſh 
wars) demolithed ſeveral fortified places before they 
beſieged and deſtroved Jeruſalem. And the Jews 
who inhabited that city may very juſtly be ſaid to 
have © truſted in their high and fenced walls,” for 
they ſeldom ventured a battle in the open field. 
They confided in the ſtrength and ſituation of Jeru- 
ſalem, as the Jebuſites (the former inhabitants of the 
place) had done before them; as in Jer. XXi. 13. 
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„Who ſhall come down againſt us? or who ſhall 
enter into our habitations ?” 

The city of Jeruſalem was exceeding ftrong, and 
wonderfully fortihed both by nature and art. Ang 
yet, how many times was it taken previous to its final 
deſtruction by Titus? It was taken by Shiſhak king 
of Egypt, by Nebuchadnezzar, by Antiochus Epi. 
phanes, by Pompey, by Socius, and, laſtly, by Herd. 
The Jews, in thele ſieges, were to ſuffer great hard- 
ſhips, but more particularly by famine. Accord. 
ingly, when the king of 1 beſieged Samaria, 
there was a great famine in that city; “ and behold 
they beſieged it, until an als's bead was fold for four 
pieces of ſilver, and the fourth part of a cab of dove; 
dung for five pieces of {ilver.” 2 Kings vi. 23. When 
Nebuchadnezzar befieged Jeruſalem, “the famine 
prevailed in the city, and there was no bread for the 

cople of the land,” 2 Kings xxv. 3. And in the laſt 
5 of Jeruſalem by the Romans there was a moſt 
dreadful famine in the city. Thus were literally ful. 


filled the words of Moſes, who ſays, the man's “ eve: 


tall be evil towards his brother, and towards the wife 
of his boſom. and towards his children, becauſe he 
hath nothing left him in the ſiege, and in the ftrait- 
neſs wherewith thine enemies {hall diſtreſs thee in all 
thy gates;“ and, in like manner, Deut xxviii. 54, &c. 
the woman's “ eve ſhall be evil towards the huſband 
of her bolom, and towards her fon, and towards her 
daughter.” 

Another part of this prophecy mentions, that great 
numbers of the Jews were to be deſtroyed. © And ye 
ſhall be left few in number. whereas ye were as the 
ſtars of heaven for multitude,” Deut. xxviii. 62. Not 
to mention any ether of the calamities and flaughters 


which they have undergone, there was, in the ſiege of 


Jeruſalem, an inhnite multitude that periſhed by fa- 
mine. There certainly is not a nation upon the earth 
that hath been expoſed to ſo many maſlacres and per- 
ſecutions as the Jews, Their hiſtory abounds with 
them; and if God had not been pleaſed to have given 
them a promiſe of a continued poſterity, they mull 
have been totally extirpated many hundred years ago. 

It 1s farther ſaid in the prophecy, that 


. . 4 The Tews 
they ſhould be carried into Egypt, and carried 
there fold for flaves. And the Lord Fey, 2 


ſold as (laves. 


ſhall bring thee into Egypt again, with 
ſhips : and there ye ſhall be fold unto your enemies 
for bond-men and bond-women,” Deut. xxviii. 68. 
They had, indeed, come «ut of Egypt triumphant, but 
now they were to return thither as flaves. They had, 
on their coming -«!, walked through the ſea as on dry 
land, but now they were to be carried thither in ee 
They might be carricd thither in the ſhips of me 
Tyrian or Sidonian merchants, or by the Romans, 
who had a fleet in the Mediterranean ; and this was 
certainly a much ſafer way of conveying ſo many 
priſoners, than {ending them by land. That this part 
of the prophecy was fulfilled, evidently appears from 
various accounts. In the reigns of the two firll 
Ptolemies, many of the Jews were ſent into Egypt 45 
{laves. And when Jerulalem was taken by Titus, he 


ſent the greater part of thoſe captives who were 1 
wards 
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wards of ſeventeen years of age to the works in 
Egypt: ſuch as were under that age he ſold for ſlaves; 
but fo little care was taken of them, that no leſs than 
eleven thouſand periſhed for want. This is con- 
firmed by St. Jerom, who ſays, that“ after their laſt 
overthrow many thouſands of them were fold; that 
thoſe who could not be fold were tranſported into 


Egypt, and periſhed by ſhipwreck or famine, or were 


1 by the inhabitants of the places where they 
reſided. 

With reſpect to their captivity; we read, Deut. 
xxvii. 63, And ye ſhall be plucked from off the 
land whither thou goeſt to poſſeſs it.“ This was amply 
fulfilled when the ten tribes were carried away cap- 
tives by the king of Aſſyria, and other nations were 
4 in their ſtead: and when the two other tribes 
were carried away captives to Babylon, beſides other 
captives and tranſportations of the people at different 

eriods. Afterwards, when the emperor Adrian had 
labdued the rebellious Jews, he publiſhed an edict, 
in which he not only forbad them, on pain of death, 
from ſetting foot in Jeruſalem, but prohibited them 
from even entering into the country of Judea. From 
that time to the preſent, Judea has been in the poflet- 
fon of foreign lords and maſters, few of the Jews 
dwelling in it, and thoſe only of a very low and ſer- 
vile condition. This has been clearly proved by 
ſeveral modern travellers, particularly Mr. Sandys, 
who, in ſpeaking of the Holy Land, ſays, © it is — 
the moſt part now inhabited by Moors and Arabia ns; 
the one poſſeſſing the vallies, and the other the moun- 
tains. Turks there be few: but many Greeks with 
other Chriſtians of all ſects and nations, ſuch as im- 
ute to the place an adherent holineſs. Here are allo 
— Jews, yet they inherit no part of the land.“ 

But this was not all, for, according to the prophecy, 
they were to- be diſperſed into all nations. And 
the Lord ſhall ſcatter thee among all people, from one 
end of the earth unto the other,” Deut. xxviii. 64. 
Theſe words were partly fulfilled in the Babyloniſh 
captivity ; but they have been more amply fulfilled 
fince the great diſperſion of the Jews by the Romans. 
What people, indeed, have been ſcattered fo far and 
vide as they? and where is the nation which is a 
ſtranger to them, or to which they are ſtrangers? 
They ſwarm in many parts of the Eaſt, and are ſpread 
through moſt of the countries in Europe and Africa. 
In ſhort, they are to be found in all places where there 
is a circulation of trade and money, and may, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, be called the brokers of the whole 
world. It was likewiſe foretold by Moſes, that 
tough they ſhould be ſo diſperſed, yet they ſhould 
not be tally deſtroyed, but ſhould till ſubſiſt as a 
diſtinct people. © And yet for all that, when they be 
in the a of their enemies, I will not caſt them 
away, neither will I abhor them, to deſtroy them ut- 
terly, and to break my covenant with them,” Levit. 
Xxvi. 44. This part of the prophecy hath been ſtrictly 
fulfilled, for (as a great writer obſerves) © the Jew- 
hh nation, like the buſh of Moſes, hath been always 


burning but never conſumed.” And what an aſto- | —4 „and hard-heartedneſs o 
ia 
1 


* thing it is to think, that after ſo many wars, | 
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battles and ſieges; and after ſo many fires, famines 


and peſtilences; after ſo many rebellions, maſſacres 


and perſecutions; after ſo many years of captivity, 
ſlavery and miſery, they have not been utterly de- 
ſtroyed, but ſtill ſubſiſt as a diſtin people, ſcattered 
among all nations! , 

In their diſperſion they were to ſuffer ms Jess noe 
greatly, and not to reſt long in _ 323 to ret long in 
* And among theſe nations thou ſhalt find . Place. 
no cale, neither {hall the ſole of thy foot have reſt,” 
Deut. xxxii. 65. This likewiſe hath been amply ful- 
filled; for fo far have they been from finding reſt, that 
they have been baniſhed from city to city, and from 
country to country. In many places they have been 
baniſhed, and recalled, and then baniſhed again. But 
they were not only to be baniſhed from their own 
country, and diſperſed into various parts throughout 
the world, but likewiſe, wherever they went, were to 
be © opprefled and ſpoiled evermore,” and their 
* houſes” and © vineyards,” their“ oxen” and“ aſſes,” 
to be taken from them, Deut. xxviii. 29, &c. That 
this has been ſtrictly fulfilled, will evidently appear 
when we conſider the very frequent and great ſei- 
zures that have been made of their effects in almoſt 
all countries. 

How often have heavy fines been laid on them by 
the princes of the different nations in which they 
have dwelt? and how often have they been obliged 
to ſecure their lives by the forfeiture of their poſ- 
ſeſſions? Of this there have been innumerable in- 
ſtances, and ſome even in our own country. King 
Henry III. of England always laid a heavy tax on the 
Jews at every low ebb of his fortunes. * One Abra- 
ham (lays a celebrated writer) who was found a de- 
linquent, was forced to pay ſeven hundred marks for 
his redemption. Aaron, another Jew, proteſted, 
that the king had taken from him, at times, thirty 
thouſand marks of filver, beſides two hundred marks 
of gold. And in like manner he uſed many others 
of the Jews.” And when they were baniſhed, all 
their eſtates were confiſcated to the crown. This was 
in the reign of Edward I. | 

The prophecy further tells us, that © their ſons and 
daughters ſhould be given to another people,” Deut. 
xxviii. 32. This has been likewiſe fulfilled, for, in 
ſeveral countries, but more particularly in Spain and 
Portugal, their children have been taken from them, 
by order of the government, to be educated in the 

* 1 religion. * And they ſhould be mad for the 
ight of their eyes which they ſhould ſee,” Deut. 
That this part of the prophecy has been 


XXXVIIL 34: 
y fulfilled, we have the cleareſt evidence; 


moſt amp 


for, into what madneſs, fury and deſperatiof*have 
they repeatedly been driven by the cruel uſage, ex- - 


tortions, and oppreſſions they have undergone at 
different periods and in different parts of the world ! 
Add to this, that they“ ſhould become an aſtoniſh- 
ment, a proverb, and a by-word to all nations,” Deut. 
xxviii. 37, And 
the prophecy fulfilled every 1 7 Is not the avarice, 
] a Jew grown prover- 

and are not their perſons generally odious 
among 


do we not hear and fee this part of 


Th 
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among all ſorts of people? Mahometans, heathens, 
and Chriſtians, however they may diſagree m other 
points, yet generally agree in ine, abuſing, and 
perſecuting the Jews. In moſt places where they are 
tolerated, they live in a ſeparate quarter by them- 
ſelves, and wear ſome badge of diſtinction. Their 
very countenances commonly diſtinguiſh them from 
the reſt of mankind, and they are, in all reſpetts, 
treated, as if they were of another ſpecies. Laſtly, 
5 their plagues. ſhould be wonderful, even great 
plagues, and of long continuance,” Deut. xxviii. 59. 
And have not their plagues continued now almoſt 
eightcen hundred years? What a ſtanding miracle is 
here exhibited to the view and obſervation of the 
whole world! For, what nation hath ſuffered ſo much, 
and yet continued fo long? What nation hath ſub- 
liſted as a diſtinct people in their own country ſo lon 

as theſe have done in their diſperſion into al 
countries? 

The prophets foretold theſe aſtoniſhing events 
upwards of three thouſand years ago; and from the 
fulfilment of them, which we ſce every day taking 
—— in the world, are the ſtrongeſt proofs that can 

e given of the divine legation of Moſes. They are 
truly, as Moſes (Deut. xxviii. 45, 46.) forctold they 
would be, a ſign and a wonder for ever. Moreover, 
all theſe curſes ſhall come upon thee, and ſhall purſue 
thee and overtake thee, till thou be deſtroyed; be- 
cauſe thou hearkenedſt not unto the voice of the 
Lord thy God, to keep his commandments, and his 
{tatutes which he commanded thee : and they ſhall be 
upon thee for a ſign and for a wonder, and upon thy 
ſeed for ever.” 


r. VI. 


Predictions of FEREMIAN,. ISATAH, MICAH, 


EZEKIEL, and other "rophets, relative to the 
FEWS. 


OSES was not the only perſon who forctold 
the puniſhments to be inflicted} on the Jews for 
their manifold tranſgreſſions. The like was foretold 
by many other perſons, who received the ſpirit of 
inſpiration. Theſe prophecies were delivered at 
different periods, and were deligned to reform the 
Jews from the wicked_,courlc of life to which they 
were naturally addicted ; but as they continued in- 
flexible, the prophecies denounced againſt them were 
ſtrietly ful6lled. It was among others of the pro- 
The captivity Phecies foretold, that ten of the tribes of 
of the tribes Iſrael ſhould be carried away captives by 
foretold. the king of Aſſyria, and that the two re- 
maining tribes of Judah and Benjamin ſhould be 
made captives to the king of Babylon : but with this 
difference, that the two tribes ſhould be reſtored and 
return from their captivity, but the ten tribes ſhould 
be totally loſt and obliterated. 
The prophecy The prophet Jeremiah foretold the 
ef jeremiah. time when the captivity of the two tribes 


—_— 
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of Judah and Benjamin was to take plac 

of their reſtoration. “ This whole and hell hs 
a deſolation, and an aſtoniſhment ; and theſe nations 
ſhall ſerve the king of Babylon ſeventy years,” Jer 
XXV. 11. And again, © Thus faith the Lord, that 
after ſeventy years be accompliſhed at Babylon, 1 
will viſit you, and perform my good word toward; 
you, in cauſing you to return to this place,” Jer 
xxix. 10. This 1 was 3 * in the 
fourth year of Jehoiakim the ſon of Joſiah king of 
Judah, which was the firſt year of Nebuchadnezzar 
king of Babylon,” Jer. xxv. 1. In the ſame year the 
prophecy began to take place, for Nebuchadnezzar 
invaded Judea, beſieged and took Jeruſalem, made 
Jehoiakim his ſubject and tributary, and tranſported 
the fineſt children of the royal family and of the nohi. 
lity to Babylon, to be brought up as ſlaves in his pa. 
laces. He likewiſe deſtroyed the temple, carried 
away the ſacred veſlels, and placed them in the tem- 
ple of his 1dol Bel at Babylon. The whole number 
carried into captivity amounted to ten thouſand, there 
being only a few left to till and cultivate the land, and 
thole of very poor and mean condition. 

They remained in this ſituation for the ſpace of ſe. 
venty years, when Cyrus, king of Babylon, iſſued a 
proclamation for the reſtoration of the Jews, and for 
rebuilding the temple of Jeruſalem. In conſequence 
of this, the Jews immediately returned to their own 
e. and diſperſed themſelves into the reſpetctive 
cities they had formerly inhabited. The temple was 
begun and carried on with great aſſiduity for ſome 
time, but by the great interruption they met with from 
the Samaritans, was not ſiniſhed till the reign of Darius, 
when all things were again reſtored to their former 
ſtate. And thus the prophecy of Jeremiah, relative 
to the two tribes of Judah and Benjamin, was fully 
accompliſhed. 

Jeremiah's prophecy againſt the ten prophecy 
tribes of Ifracl was much more ſevere againſt theten 
than that againſt the other two. The s. 
tribe of Ephraim, which was the chief of theſe, is 
often put for the whole tens and it was predicted that 
* within threeſcore and four years ſhall Ephraim 
be broken that it be not a people,” Iſaiah vii. 8. 
This prophecy was 1 in the firſt vear of 
Ahaz king of Judah, when Rezin king of Syria, 
and Pekah king of Iſrael, formed a conjunction to 
reduce Jeruſalem; and it was to comfort Ahaz and 
the houſe of David in theſe difliculties and diſtreſles 
that the prophet Iſaiah was commiſſioned to afſure 
him, that the. kings of on and Iſrael ſhould re- 
main only the heads of their reſpettive cities; that 
3 ſhould not prevail againſt Jeruſalem, and that 
within ſixty and five years Iſrael ſhould be ſo bro- 
ken that it ſhould. be no more a people. The fulfil- 
ment of this prophecy commence |] 


Ahaz, when Tiglath-pileſer took many of the Iſra. 
elites, “ even the Reubenites, and the Gadites, and 
the half tribe of Manaſſeh, and all the tribe of Naph- 
tali, and carried them captive into Aſſyria, and 
brought them unto Halah, and Habor, and Hara, 
and to the river Gozan,” 1 Chron. v. 26. 2 Kings 
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xv. 29. His fon Salmaneſer, in the reign of He- 
zekiah, took Samaria, and carried away ſtill greater 
numbers“ unto Afſyrn, and put them in Holah 
and in Habor by the river of Gozan” (the ſame | 
places where their brethren had been carried before | 
them), “and in the cities of the Medes,“ 2 Kings | 
xviii. 11. His ſon Sennacherib came up alſo again | 
Hezekiah, and all the fenced cities of Judah; but 
his army was miraculouſly defcated, and he himſelf 
was forced to return with ſhame and diſgrace into 
his own country, where he was murdered by two of 
his ſons, 2 Kings xvil. 19. Another of his ſons, 
Elarhaddon, ſucceeded him on the throne, but it 
was fome time before he could recover his king- [| 
dom from thele diforders, and think of reducin 
Syria and Paleſtine again to his obedience: an 
then it was, and not till then, that he completed the 
ruin of the ten tribes, carricd away the remains of 
the people, and, to prevent the land from becoming 
deſolate, ** brought men from Babylon, and from 
Cuthah, and from Hava, and from-Hamath, and 
from Sepharvaim, and placed them in the cities, of 
Samaria, inflead of the children of Ifracl,” 2 Kings 
xvii. 24. Epbraim was broken from being a king- 
dom betore, but it was now broken from being a 
people. And from that time to this, what account 
can be given of the people of Iſrael, as diſtinct from 
thoſe of Judah? Where have they ſubſiſted all this 
tine? And what 1s their preſent condition, or 
where their ſituation at this time? 
The ten tribes. at their firſt diſperſion, 
were carried into Aﬀyria and Media; 
and if they ſubſiſted any where, it is rea- 
ſonable to imagine they might be found there in 
great abundance. But this is not the caſe, neither 
are they to be found in any of thoſe parts where it 
has been aſſerted, by different Jewiſh writers, they 
took up their reſidence. It is the opinion of ſome, 
that they returned into their own country, with the 
other two tribes, after the Babyloniſh captivity. 
The decree, indeed, of Cyrus, extended to * all 
ihe pcople of God,” Ezra i. 3. and that of Ar- 
taxerxes to © all the people of Iiracl,” vii. 13. and 
no doubt but marry of hs Iſraelites took advantage 
of thele decrees, and returned with Zerubbabel 
and Ezra to their own cities: but ſtill the main body 
of the ten tribes remained behind; and if the whole 
did not return at this time, they cannot be ſuppoſed 
to have returned in a body at any time after, for we 
do not read of any ſuch circumſtance in hiſtory, 
neither of the time or occalion of their return, 

The celebrated dean Prideaux ſays, © the ten 
tribes of Iſrael, which had ſeparated from the houſe 
of David, were brought to a full and utter deftruc- 
uon, and never after recovered themſelves again. 
For thoſe who were thus carricd away (excepting 
only ſome few, who, joining themſelves to the Jews 
in the land of their captivity, returned with them) 
loon going into the uſages and idolatry of the na- 
nous among whom they were planted (to which the 
were too much addicted while in their own land), 
aller a time became wholly abſorbed, and ſwallowed | 
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extinct. 


up in them, and thence utterly loſing their name, 
their language, and their memorial, were never af- 
ter ſpoken of.” But if the whole race of Iſrael he- 
came thus extinct, and periſhed for ever, it may be 


alked, how can tl numerous prophecies be fulfil- 


led, which promiſe the future converſion and reſto- 
ration of Ifracl as well as Judah? The truth we 
conceive to lie between theſe two opinions. Nei- 
ther did they all return to Jeruſalem, nor did all 


who remained behind comply with the idolatry of 


the Gentiles, among whom they lived. But whether 
they remained, or whether they returned, this pro- 
phecy of Iſaiah was till fulfilled; the kingdom, the 
commonwealth, the {tate of Iſrael was utterly bro- 
ken; they no longer ſubſiſted as a diſtinct people 
from Judah, they no longer maintained a ſeparate 
religion, they joined themſelves to the Jews from 
whom they had been unhappily divided, they loſt 
the name of Iſrael as a name of diſtinttion, and 


were called by the general name of Jews from that 


period. 

From the book of Eſther it appears great num. 
that there were great numbers of Jews ber: of Jews 
in all the hundred twenty and ſeven pro- in Ferkia. 


vinces of the kingdom of Ahaſuerus, or Artaxerxes 


Longimanus king of Perſia, and they could nat all 
be the remains of the two tribes of Judah and Ben- 
jamin, who had refuſed to return to Jeruſalem with 
their brethren; they muſt, at leaſt many of them, 
have been the deſcendents of the ten tribes whom 


the kings of Aflyrta had carried away captive; but 


yet they are all ſpoken of as one and the ſame peo- 


ple, and all are denominated Jews indiſcriminately. 


In the Ads of the Apoſtles, we read, that there 
went to Jeruſalem, to celebrate the feaſt of Pente- 
coſt, “ Parthians, and Medes, and Elamites, and 
the dwellers in Meſopotamia,” Acts ii. 9. Theſe 
men came from the countries wherein the.'ten tribes 


had been placed, and, in all probability, were there-- 


fore ſome of their poſterity; but yet theſe, as well 


as the reſt, are ſtyled © Jews, devout men, out of 


every nation under heaven,” Ads ii. 5. Thoſe allo 
of the ten tribes, who returned to Jeruſalem, united 
with the ten tribes of Judah and Benjamin, and 
formed but one nation, one body of Jews. They 
might, perhaps, for ſome ages, have preſerved their 

encalogies; but they are now incorporated toge- 
ther, and the diſtinction of tribes and families is, in 


der meaſure, loſt among them, and they have 
a 


een comprehended under the general name of 

Jews, from the Babyloniſh captivity to this day. 
During the time of St. Paul's miniſtry, there were 
many perſons of all the ten tribes in being; for he 
ſpeaks of“ the twelve tribes hoping to attain to the 
promiſe of God,” Ats xxxvi. 7. and St. James ad- 
dreſſes his epiſtle © to the twelve tribes which are 
ſcattered abroad,” James 1. 1. And there is no 
doubt but there are many of the deſcendents of the 
ten tribes of Iſrael ſtill in being, though they cannot 
be ſeparated from the reſt. They are all confounded 
with the other Jews, and there is no difference be- 
tween them, The Samaritans, indeed (of whey 
there 
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there are ſtill ſome remains at Shechem, and the || footſteps of them are now remaining any where? a 
neighbouring towns) pretend to be the deſcend- I} In France, who can ſeparate the race of the ancient { 
ents of the children of Iſrael, but they are really Gauls from the various other people, who, from 1 
derived from thoſe nations which Eſarhaddon, kin time to time, have ſettled there? In Spain, who - 
of Allyria, planted in the country, after he ha can diſtinguiſh exactly between the firſt poſleffors , 
carried thence the ten tribes into captivity. And I the Spaniards, and the Goths and Moors, who con- J 
for this reaſon, the Jews call them by no other [| quered and kept poſſeſſion of the country for ſome , 
name than Cuthites, which was the name of the |} time? In England, who can pretend to fay with 

— 2 perſon of thoſe nations. They exclaim II certainty which families are derived from the an- 
againſt them as the worſt of heretics, and have a | cient Britons, and which from the Romans, or 
greater averſion to them than to the Chriſtians, if JI Saxons, or Danes, or Normans? The moſt ancient 
poſſible. anti honourable pedigrees can be traced up only to 
Dion Some perſons may probably aſk, What | a certain period, and beyond that there is nothing 

berween the Could be the reaſon that ſuch a material but conjecture and uncertainty, obſcurity and igno- 

trib-s of Il. difference and diſtinttion ſhould be made rance. But the Jews can go up higher Fl 

of Judah and between the two tribes of Judah and Ben- I tion: they can even deduce their pedigree from the 
Benjamin. jamin, and the ten tribes of Iſrael? Why I beginning of the world. They may not know from 


the latter ſhould be, as it were, loſt in what particular tribe or family they are deſcended, 


their captivity, and the former reſtored, and pre- 
ſerved ſeveral ages after? To this it is anſwered, 
that the ten tribes had totally revolted from God, and 
that for a long ſeaſon, to the worſhip of the golden 
calves in Dan and Bethel; and for this, and their 
idolatry and wickedneſs, they were ſuffered to re- 
main in the land of their captivity. The Jews were 
reſtored, not ſo much for their own ſakes, as for the 
ſake of the promiſes made unto their forefathers, 
namely, the promiſe to Judah that the Meſſiah 
ſhould come of his tribe; and the promiſe to David, 
that the Meſhah ſhould be born of his family. It 
was, therefore, neceſſary for the tribe of Judah, 
apd the families of that tribe, to be kept diſtin un- 
til the divine diſpenſation ſhould be accompliſhed. 
But, ſince theſe ends have been fully anſwered, the 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin are as much confound- 
ed as any of the reſt: all diſtinction of families and 
genealogies is loſt among them; and (as biſhop 
Chandler obſerves) the Jews themſelves acknow- 
ledge as much, in ſaying, at © to ſort their fami- 
lies, reſtore their gend ies, and ſet aſide ftran- 


ers,” will be part of the Meſſiah's office, when he 


all come. 


Preſent ſtate 
of the Jews. 


We do not find, either in ancient or 
modern hiſtory, any circumſtance ſo re- 
markably ſingular as that of the preſer- 
vation of the Jews to the preſent period of time. 
They have been diſperſed among all nations, and 

et they are not confounded with any. They ſtill 
hve as a diſtinct people, and yet they do not live any 
where according to their own laws: they neither 
elect their own magiſtrates, or enjoy the full exer- 
ciſe of their religion. Their ſolemn feaſts and ſacri- 
fices are limited to one certain place, and that hath 
been now, for many ages, in the hands of ftrangers 
and aliens, who will not ſuffer them to come thi- 
ther. No people on the whole face of the earth 
have continued unmixed lo long as they have. ] 

The northern nations have come in great multi— 
tudes mto the more ſouthern parts of Enrope; but 
where are they now to be diſcerned and diltznguiſh- 
ed? The Gauls went forth in great bodies, to ſeek 
their fortunes in foreign parts; but what traces or 


but they know certainly that they all ſprung from 
And yet the contempt with 
which they have been treated, and the hardſhips 
which they have undergone in almoſt all countries, 
ſhould, one would think, have made them defirous 
to forget or renounce their original; but they pro- 
feſs it, they glory in it: and, after ſo many wars, 

4 perlecutions, they ſtill ſubſiſt, they 
{till are very numerous: and what but a ſupernatu- 
ral power could have preſerved them in ſuch a man- 
ner as none other nation upon carth hath been pre- 
This 1s Cy a moſt extraordinary in- 


the Rtock of Abraham. 


maſlacres, an 


ſerved ? 


ſtance of the wiſe diſpenſations of Providence. 


We cannot, without equal aſtoniſhment, reflet 
on the circumſtance of its having likewiſe pleaſed 
the 9 utterly to deſtroy their enemies. The 

lors of the Jews were the pg... c. 


firſt oppre 
Egyptians, who detained them from prefer of 
their own land. compelled them into de Jews. 


captivity, treated them with great cruelty, and kept 
The Aſſy rians 
carried away captives the ten tribes of Iſrael, and 
the Baby lonians afterwards the two remaining tribes 
The Syro-Macedonians, 
eſpecially Antiochus Epiphanes, cruelly perſecuted 
them: and the Romans utterly diflolved the Jewiſh 
ſtate, and diſperſed the people, ſo that they have 
never been able to recover their city and country 
And where are now 
reat and famous monarchies, which, in their 
time, ſubdued and oppreſſed the people of God? 
Are they not vaniſhed, and not only their power, 
but almoſt even their very names loſt on the earth? 
The Egyptians, Affyrians, and Babylonians, were 
by the Per- 
fians: and the Perſians (it is gorge neg were the 
troyers of 

The Syro-Macedonians were ſwal 
lowed up by the Romans: and the Roman empire, 
reat and powerful as it was, was broken into pieces 
by the repeatcd incurſions of the northern nations; 
— are ſubſiſting as a diſtinct people to 


them for many years in bondage. 


of Juda 


and Benjamin. 


from that time to the preſent. 
thole 


overthrown, and intirely ſubjugate 


reſtorers of the Jews, as well as the dc 
their enemies. 


while the 
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this day. And how wonderful is it to think that the 


vanquithed ſhould ſo many ages ſurvive the victors 
an 
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and the former be ſpread all over the world, while 
the latter are annihilated. 

The oppreſ- We allo learn, from authentic ny 
ſors of the that the divine vengeance hath not only 
e panithed puniſhed nations for their cruelties to the 
ſews, but hath likewiſe purſued even fingle perſons 
who have been their perſecutors and oppreflors. The 
{:1t.born of Pharaoh were deſtroyed; and himfeIf, 
with his hoſt, drowned in the Red Sea. Molt of 


Herod, who was a cruel ty- 
rant to the Jews, died in the like miſerable manner. 
Flaccus, governor of Egypt, who barbaroully plun- 
dered and opprefied the Jews of Alexandria, was 
alterwards baniſhed and flain. And Caligula, who 
perſecuted the Jews, for refuſing to pay divine ho- 
nours to his ſtatues, was murdercd, after a ſhort and 
wicked reign, and in the flower of his age. 
Dothan of . The de ſolation of Judea is another moſt 
Jules. diſtinguiſhed and memorable inſtance of 
the truth of prophecy. This prophecy 
was delivered ſo long ago as the time of Moſes, 
„ will ſcatter you among the heathen, and will 
draw out a ſword after you; and your land ſhall be 
deſolate, and your cities waſte,” Levit. xxvi. 33. 
It was likewiſe foretold by the prophet Ifaiah, who 
(ſpeaking as prophets 8 id, of things fu- 
ture as preſent) ſays, “ Your country is deſolate, 
your cities arc burnt with fire; your land, ſtran— 
gers devour it in your prefence, and it is deſolate 
a overthrown by ſtrangers. And the daughter of 
Jon is left as a cottage in a vineyard. as a lodge in 
a garden of cucumbers, in a beſieged city,” Ifaiah 
j. 7, 8, 9. This laſt paſſage may immediately re- 
late to the times of Ahaz and Hezckiah; but it mult 
have a farther reference to the devaſtations made by 
ne Chaldeans, and eſpecially by the Romans. In 
this ſenſe it is underſtood by moſt ancient inter- 


preters; and the following words imply no leſs than. 
a general deſtruction, and almolt total extinction of 


the people, ſuch as they ſuffered under the Chalde- 


ans, but more fully under the Romans; * Except. 


the Lord of Hoſts had left unto us a very {mall 
remnant, we ſhould have been as Sodom, and we 
ould have been like Unto Gomorrah :” and, in 
other places, the ſame thing is either expreſled or 
unplied. 

The ſtate of Judea has now for many ages been 
exactly anſwerable to this deſcription. That a 
country ſhould be depopulated, and defolated by 
the incurſions and depredations of foreign armics, is 
nothing wonderful; 


ages in this miſerable condition, is more than man 

can foreſee, and could be revealed only by the wil- 

dom of the Almighty. 
No. 37, 


ut that it ſhould lie ſo many 


— 


Much controverſy has ariſen em Me long 
wretched ſtate of the land of Judea, in being foi 
ſaken by its original inhabitants, and left deſolate 
and uncultivated. It has been ſaid, ſo barren a 
country could never have been © a land flowing 
with milk and honey,” nor have ſupplied and main- 
tained ſuch multitudes as it is repreſented to have 
done. But thoſe who make this obſervation do not 
fee or conſider, that hereby the prophecies are ful. 
filled. But, from the concurrent teſtimonies of 
thole who beſt knew-it (namely, the peo- Tye ard ot 
ple who. inhabited it), the land of Judea Jura a ber- 
was formerly a good and fertile country, anerk. 
Both Ariſteus and Joſephus ſpeak largely in com- 
mendation of its fruitſulneſs: and though fomething 
may be allowed to national prejudices, yet, they 
would hardly have had the confidence to affert a 
thing which all the world could eaſily contraditt and 
diiprove. Nay, there are even heathen authors 
who bear teſtimony to the fruitfulneſs of the land: 
though we preſume, that after the Babyloniſh capti- 
vity it never recoyered to be again what it was be- 1 
fore. Strabo, indeed, deſcribes the country about 
Jeruſalem as rocky and barren; but he commends 
other parts, particularly about Jordan and Jericho. 
Hecatæus gives it the charafter of one of the beſt 
and molt fertile countries. And Tacitus faith, “ it 
raincth ſeldom, the foil is fruitful, fruits abound as 
with us, and beſides them the balſam and palm- 
trees.” And, notwithſtanding the long deſolation of 
the land, there are ſtill viſible ſuch marks and tokens 
of fruitfulneſs as may convince any one that 1t 
once deſcrved the character the ſacred writings give | 
to it. a ö . 38 
Dr. Shaw obſerves, that the barrennels, or rather 
ſcarcity, which ſome authors may either 1gnorantly 
or malicioully complain of, does not proceed from 
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the natural unfruittulneſs of the country, but from , Þ 
the want of inhabitants, and the great averſion I 
there is to labour and induſtry in thole few who 4 
poſſeſs it. There are, befides, ſuch perpetual dif- ö 


cords and depredations among the governors, who 
ſhare this fine country, that, allowing it was better 
peopled, vet there would be {mall encouragement 
to ſow, when it was uncertain who ſhould gather in 


the harveſt: Otherwiſe the land is ft capable of 3 
affording its neighbours the like ſupplies of corn . 
and oil which it is known tb, have done in the time * 
of Solomon. The parts particularly about Jerula- 2 
lem, being deſcribed to be rocky and mountainguis, \ 
have been, therefore, ſuppoſed to be barren and RK 
unfruitful. Yet, granting thts concluſion, which is 1 


tar from being juſt, a kingdom is not to be deno- 
minzied barren, or unfruitful, from one part f 
it only, but from the whole. Nay, farther, the” | 
bleſling that was given to Judah was not of. the fame F 
kind with the blelling of Aſher or of Iffachar, that 5 
his bread ſhould be, fat,” or * his land ſhould be \ 
pleaſant,” but that “ his eyes ſhould, be red with 
wine, and his teeth {ſhould be white with milk,” ' 
Gen. xliv. 12. Moſes allo maketh milk and bo. f 
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THE WHOLE GENUINE WORKS OF --JOSEPHUS. 


ney (the chief dainties and ſubſiſtence of the earlier ' 


ages, as they continue to be of the Bedoween Arabs) 
to be © the glory of all lands:” all which produc- 
tions are either actually enjoyed, or at leaſt might 
be, by proper care and application. The plenty of 
wine alone 1s wanting at preſent; yet, an the 
oodneſs of that little which is ſtill made at Jerula- 
em and Hebron, we find that theſe barren rocks (as 
they are called) might vield a much greater quan- 
tity, if the abſtemious Turk and Arab would per- 
mit a further increaſe and improvement to be made 


of the vince. J 3 1 
1 EREMIAH, Iſaiah, and other pro- 
3 phets, not only foretold the deſolation of 
the country of the Jews, and their dil- 
perſion through all parts of the world, but like- 
wile heir frdelity in diſbelieving the Meſſiah, and 
what would be the conſequences that would reſult 
therefrom. Of this there are numerous inſtances; 
but it will be ſufficient to produce one or two pal- 
fages from the prophet Iſaiah. * Who hath be- 
lieved our report? and to whom is the arm of the 
Lord revealed?” Iſaiah liii. 1. Theſe words both 
St. John and St. Paul have expreſsly applicd to the 
unbelieving Jews of their time. The prophet like- 
wile aſſigns the reaſon why they would not receive 
the Meſſiah, namely, becauſe of his low and al- 
flicted condition; and it is certain they rejected him 
on this account, having all along expected him to 
come as a temporal prince and deliverer, in great 
power, glory, and dignity. 
Isa1an was commiſhoned to declare 


ISA Au is 


-ommittioned to the people the judgments of God for 
* declare the their infidelity and diſobedience. And 
SER he faid (If.- vi. 9, &c.) © Go ye and 
pzople, tor tell this people, Hear ye, indeed, but 
ther mace underſtand not; and fee ye indeed, but 
baden. perceive not. Make the hearts of this 


eople fat, and make their ears heavy, 
and ſhut their eyes; le ey fee with their eyes, 
and hear with their ears, and underſtand with their 
heart, and convert, and be healed.” 

In the ſtyle of ſcripture, the prophets are ſaid to 
do what they declare will be done: and in like man. 
ner Jeremiah is ſaid to be * ſet over the nations 
and over the kingdoms, to root out, and to pull 
down, and to deſtroy, and to throw down, to 
build and to plant,” Jer. i. 10. becauſe he was au- 
thoriſed to Te known the purpoſes and decrees of 
God, and. becauſe theſe events would follow in 
conſequence of his prophecies. ** Make the hearts 
of this people fat,“ is, therefore, as much as to ſay, 
«* Denounce my judgments upon this people, that 
their hearts ſhall = at, and their ears heavy, and 


their eyes ſhut; leſt they ſee with their eyes, and 


bear with their ears, and underſtand with their 
hearts, and convert, and be healed.” This pro- 
phecy might relate, in ſome meaſure, to the late 
of the Jews before the Babylonifh captivity; but it 
did not receive its full completion till the days of 
our Saviour: and in this ſenſe it is underſtood and 


— — — 
applied by our Saviour and the writers of the New 
Teſtament. 

After the above predittions and de- ,,_.... 
nunciations, Jeremiah is informed, that 4 — 
the infidelity and obſtinacy of his coun- of the Jes. 
trymen ſhould be of long duration. 4 
Then, ſaid I, Lord, how long?” And * 
he anſwered, ** Until the cities he waſted without 
inhabitant, and the houſes without man, and the 
land be utterly deſolate; and the Lord have re. 
moved men far away, and there be a great forſaking 
in the midit of the land.” What a remarkable 
gradation is here in the denouncing of theſe judg. 
ments! Not only Jeruſalem and “ the cities ſhould 
be waſted without inhabitants,” but even the ſingle 
**-houles ſhould be without man;” and not only 
the houſes” of the cities ſhould be“ without 
man,” but even the country ſhould be “ utterly de. 
folate ;” and not only the people ſhould be removed 
out of the“ land,” but the Lord ſhould “ remove 
them far away;” and they ſhould not be removed 
for a ſhort period, but there ſhould be“ a great” or 
rather “ a long forſaking in the midit of the land.” 
And have not we ſeen all thele particulars cxattly 
fulfilled? Have not the Jews laboured under a {p!. 
ritual blindneſs and infatuation, in “ hearing but 
not underſtanding,” in “ ſeeing but not perceiv- 
ing,” the Meſſiah, aſter the accompliſhment of {6 
many prophecies, after the performance of ſo many 
miracles? And in conſequence of their refuſing 
to“ convert and be healed,” have not “ their cities 
been waſted without inhabitant, and their houſes 
without man?” Hath not their“ land been utterly 
deſolate?” Have they not been © removed far 
away,” even into the moſt diſtant parts of the 
earth? And hath not their removal or baniſhment 
been now upwards of 1700 years duration? Do 
they not {till continue deaf and blind, unbelieving 
and obſtinate, notwithſtanding the moſt convincing 
evidence, 

The Jews gloried in being the peculiar people of 
God, when this prophecy was delivered; and would 
any Jew of himſelf have either thought, or ſaid, 
that his nation would, in proceſs of time, become 
an infidel and reprobate Ge many ages, oppreſled 
by man, and forſaken by God? It was more than 


750 years before Chriſt that the prophet Iſaiah pre- 


dicted theſe things: and how could he have fo 
done, unleſs he had been illuminated by the di- 
vine viſion; or how could they have ſucceeded ac- 
cordingly, unleſs the ſpirit of prophecy had been 
the Spirit of God, and which has in all ages mani- 
felted itſelf to be the Spirit of truth? 
The prophecies concerning the callin 


: hecies 
and converſion of the Gentiles are all o — 2 
the like nature. How could ſuch an <lliag and 


event be foreſcen, hundreds of years be- che Genttes, 


fore it happened? But the prophets are 

full of the glorious ſubject, and ſpeak with delight 

and rapture of the univerſal kingdom of the Meſh- 

ah: that © God would give unto him the my 
= ; I 
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ſor his inheritance, and the uttermoſt parts of the 
earth for his poſſeſſion,“ Pſakn ii. 8. That * all the 
ends of the world ſhould remember and turn unto 
the Lord, and all the kindreds of the nations ſhould 
worſhip before him,” Pſalm xxii. 27. That in the 
jaſt days the mountain of the houſe of the Lord 
{old be eſtabliſhed on the top of the - mountains, 
and ſhould be exalted above the hills, and all people 
mould flow unto it,” Micah iv. 1. (which paſſage 
is alſo to be found in Iſaiah 11. 2.). That © from the 
riſing of the ſun even unto the going down of the 
lame, my name ſhall be great among the Gentiles, 
and in every place incenle ſhall be offered unto my 
name, and a pure offering; for my name ſhall be 
reat among the heathen, ſaith the Lord of hoſts,” 
Malachi 1. 11. But the prophet Iſaiah is more co- 
ious upon this, as well as other evange- 


The glory of a . 

be ehurch in Jical ſubjects: and his 49th and Goth chap- 
ve acceſs of ters treat particularly of the glory of the 
the Ceatl es. 


church in the abundant acceſs of the 
Gentiles. “ It is a light thing that thou ſhouldeſt be 
my ſervant to raiſe up the tribes of Jacob, and to 
reſtore the preſerved of Iſrael: I will alſo give 
thee for a light to the Gentiles, that thou mayeſt be 
my ſalvation unto the end of the earth,” Iſaiah xlix. 
6. And again, Iſaiah Ix. 1, 3, 5, &c. © Ariſe, 
ſhine, for thy light is come, and the glory of the 
Lord is riſen upon thee. The Gentiles ſhall come 
to thy light, and kings to the brightneſs of thy ri- 
ling. The abundance of the ſea ſhall be converted 
unto thee, the forces of the Gentiles ſhall come 
unto thee.” &c. 

It is true, indeed, that the Jews have applied 
theſe 8 to the proſelytes whom they have 
gained in the different nations unto which they have 

een diſperſed: but this is no leſs abſurd than vain. 
The number of their proſelytes was very inconſide- 
rable, and nothing to anſwer theſe pompous deſcrip- 
tions, Neither was their religion ever deſigned by 
its founder for an univerſal religion, their worſhip 
and ſacrifices being confined to one certain place, 
whither all the males were obliged to repair thrice 
every year; ſo that it was — 5 calculated for a 
proces people, and could never become the re- 
igion of the whole world. There was, indeed, to 
be a religion, which was to be deſigned for all na- 
tions, to be preached in all, and to be received in 
all: but what proſpett or probability was there that 
ſuch a generous inſtitution ſhould proceed from 
ſuch a narrow-minded people as the Jews, or that 
the Gentiles ſhould ever receive a religion from the 
very people whom they moſt hated and deſpiſed? 
Was it not much more likely that the Jews would be 
corrupted by the idolatrous nations around them, 
and be induced to comply with the maxims of their 

owerful neighbours, than that they ſhould be the 
appy inſtruments of reforming the world, and 
converting ſome of all nations to the worſhip of the 
true God? The prophet further intimates, ch. Ix. 
22, that this revolution (the greateſt that ever hap- 
pened in the religious world) ſhould be effected by 
a few people of low rank and education. A little 


— — — — . 


one ſhall become a thouſand, and a ſmall one a 
ſtrong nation.” 

Our bleſſed Saviour's commiſſion to his apoſtles 
was, Go, teach all nations.” And who were the 
perſons to whom this commiſſion was given? Was it 
to thoſe who might have been thought beſt qualified 
to carry it into execution, ſuch as the rich, the 
wiſe, the mighty of this world? No: they were 
chiefly a few poor fiſhermen, of low parentage and 
education, of no learning or eloquence, of no po- 
licy or addreſs, of no worldly repute or authority, 
deſpiſed as Jews by the reſt of mankind, and as the 
meaneſt and worſt of Jews by the Jews themſelves. 
Theſe were the perſons (ſtrange and wonderful as it 
may appear) who were to contend with the preju- 
dices of all the world, the ſuperſtitions of the peo- 
ple, the intereſts of the prieſts, the vanity of the 

hiloſophers, the pride of rulers, the malice of 
— the learning of Greece, and the power of the 
Roman empire. This great revolution was not only 
to be brought about by a few perſons of mean 
birth, but it was likewiſe to be effected in a very 
ſhort ſpace of time, * I the Lord will haſten it in 
his time.” 

The number of the diſciples, after our under ot 
Lord's aſcenſion, amounted to about “ an our Saviour? 
hundred and twenty, Atts i. 15. but diſciplezafter 
they ſoon increaſed and multiplied. The *»v0n 
firſt ſermon -preached by St. Peter added unto them 
„about three thouſand fouls,” Acts ii. 41. and the 
ſecond made up the number “about five thouſand,” 
Acts iv. 4. Previous to the final deſtruction of 
Jeruſalem (for about the oor of forty years), the 
goſpel had been fo ſpread that it was preached in 
almoſt every region of the then known world. In 
the reign of Conſtantine the Great, Chriſtianity be- 
came the religion of the empire; and, after havin 
ſuffered a little under Julian, it intirely prevaile 
and triumphed over Paganiſm and 1dolatry, and 
{till does prevail in the moſt civiliſed and improved 
parts of the earth. All this was more than man 
could foreſee, and much more than man could exe- 
cute: and we experience the good effetts of theſe 
prophecies to this day. : 

Perſons ſo unequal to the taſk, as were the apoſ- 
tles, could never have effected ſuch a ſpeedy propa- 

ation of the goſpel, if the ſame divine Spirit who 
— it had not likewiſe aſſiſted them in it, ac- 
cording to the promiſe, I the Lord will haſten it 
in his time.” In ſhort, we may be as certain as if 


we had beheld it with our own eyes, that the matter 


really was as repreſented by the Evangeliſt, © They 
went forth and preached every where, the Lord 
working with them, and confirming the word with 
ſigns following,” Mark xvi. 20. But neither the 
prophecies concerning the Gentiles, nor he erepbe- 
thole concerning the own, have yet re- cies yet to be 
ceived their full and intire completion. fully com- 
Our Saviour hath not yet had © the ut- Re 
termoſt parts of the earth for his poſſeſſion,” Pſalm 
ii. 8. © All the ends of the earth” have not yet 
turned unto the Lord,” xxii. 27. All people, 
nations, 
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nations, and languages,” have not yet “ ſerved 
him,” Dan. vii. 14. ; 

Theſe things have hitherto been only partially, 
but they will, in time, be even literally fulfilled. 
Neither are the Jews yet made “ an eternal excel- 
lency, a joy of many generations,” Iſaiah Ix. 15. 
The time is not yet come, when * violence ſhall no 
more be heard in the land, waſting nor deſtruction 
within their borders,” ver. 18. God's promiſes to 
them are not yet fulfilled to the extent. © Behold, 
I will take the children of Iſrael from among the hea 


then, whither wry be gone, and will gather them on 


every ſide, and bring them into their own land. 
And they ſhall dwell in the land that I have given 
unto Jacob my ſervant, even they and their chi] 
dren, and their childrens' children tor ever, and my. 
ſervant David ſhall be their prince for ever,” Ezek. 
XXXViL. 21, 23. Then ſhall they know that I am 
the Lord their God, Ho cauſed them to be led into 
captivity among the heathen; but I have gathered 


them unto their own land, and have left nore of 


them any more there. Neither will I hide my face 
any more-from them, for I have poured out my 
Spirit upon the houſe of Iſrael, faith the Lord God,” 
Ezek. xxxix. 28, 29. jlowever, what hath already 
been accompliſhed is a ſuſticient pledge and ear- 
neſt of what is yet to come: and we have all imagi- 
nable reaſon to believe, ſince ſo many of theſe pro- 
hecies have been fullilled, that the remaining ones 
will be fulfilled alſo: that there will be yet a greater 
harveſt of the nations, and the yet unconverted 
arts of the carth will be enlightened with the 
cnowledge of the Lord; and that the Jews will, in 
God's good time, be converted to Chriſtianity, and 
be again reſtored to their native country, upon 
their 0 . 2 3 
osEA ſays, ch. iii. 4, 5. 1e chil- 
r dren of . {hall 14 many days 
| without a king, and without a prince, 
and without a ſacrifice. d without an image (or 
altar), and without an 
ephod), and without teraphim 
tions). Afterward ſhall the children of Iſrael re— 


turn, and ſeek the Lord their God, and ſhall fear 


the Lord and his goodnels in the latter days.” 


It is very evident that the Jews were once the 


peculiar people of God: and (as St. Paul faith) 

God caſt away his people? God forbid,” 
Rom. xi. 1. We lee that after ſo many ages they 
are ſtill preſerved, by a miraculous Providence, a 


diſtin people; and why is ſuch a continued mira- 


cle exerted but for the greater illuſtration of the 
divine truth, and the better accompliſhment of the 
divine promiſes, as well thoſe which are yet to be, 
as thoſe which are already fulfilled. The great em- 
pires and goers which have heretofore, in their 
turns, ſubdued and oppreſſed the people of God, 
are all come to ruin; becauſe, though they exe- 
cuted the Givine purpoles in opprefling thg Jews, 
yet that was more than they knew; and their inten- 
tions in ading as they did, were only. to gratify 
1 3 Su) 


od (or prieſt to wear an 
(or divine manifeſta- 
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their own pride and ambition, their own cruelty and 
revenge. And fince ſuch hath been the fatal end of 
the enemies and oppreſſors of the Jews, in former 
times, it-ſhould ſerve as a warning to all thoſe who 
may, at any time, or upon any occaſion hereaſter 
be inclined to raiſe a clamour and perſecution 
againſt this people. a 

The Jews appear, to our conceptions, ne fee. In 
exceeding blameable, for ſtill perſiſting w be l 
in their inlidelity, after {> many means o» opptetied, 
have been taken to bring them to a ſenſe of con. 
viction: but this does not authoriſe us to proſeribe 
abuſe, injure, and oppreſs them, as Chriſtians of 
more zcal than either knowledge or charity have, 
in all ages, been inclined to do. “ Charity js 
greater than iuith;” and it is worſe in us to be cry. 
el and uncharitable, than it is in them to be obſli. 
nate and unbeiicviag. And though it may be ob. 
lerved by fome, that thewing compaſſion to thoſe 
unhappy people would be a incans of defeating the 
fulfillment of the prophecies; yet this is far from 
being the caſe: they were to be harraſſed and op. 
* prefled only by wicked nations; the good were to 
ſhew mercy on them; and we thould chuſe rather 
to he the diſpenſers of God's mercies, than the exe. 
cutioners of his judgments. If we read the cle. 
venth chapter of St. Paul's Epiſtle to the Romans, 
we ſhall there ſee what that great apoſtle of the 
Genules (who certainly underſtood the prophecics 
better than any of us can pretend to do) faith of 
the infidelity of the Jews. Some of the Gentiles 
of his time valued themſelves upon their ſuperior 
advantages, and he reproves them for it, that they 
who “ were cut out of the olive-tree, which is 
wild by nature, and were grafted contrary to na- 
ture, into a good olive-tree,” ſhould preſume to 
„ boalt againſt the natural branches,” Rom. xi. 
13, 24. But what would he have ſaid, if they had 
made religion an inſtrument of faction, and had 
been for ſtirring up a perſecution againlt them? 
It becomes. Chriſtians of all denominations to con- 
ſider and reflect, that it is to the Jews we ove 
the oracles of God, the ſcriptures of the New Teſ— 
tament as well as the Old. We ſhould conſider, 
that ** the glorious company of the apoſtles,” as 
well as „the goodly fellowthip of the prophets, 
were all Jews. We ſhould conſider, that * of 
them as concerning the fleſh Chriſt came,” the Sa- 
viour. of the world: and ſurely ſomething of kind- 
neſs and gratitude is due for ſuch infinite favours, 
which we inſtrumentally derive from them. 

But though the Jews for a ſeaſon are vpe jew ra 
broken oft, yet they are not utterly caſt even cat 
27 Becauſe of unbelief,” as St. . 
Paul argueth, they“ were broken off, and” thou 


ſtandeſt by faith; be not high-minded, but feat; 
Rom. xi. 20. There will be a time when they will 
be grafted in'again, and again become the people 
of God; for, as the apoſtle proceeds, ver. 25, 29, 
6 I would not, brethren, that ye ſhould be 1gno- 
rant of this myſtery, . teſt ye ſhould be wiſe in 

| your 
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your OWN conceits; that blindneſs in part is hap- 
pened to Iſrael, until the fulneſs of the Gentiles be 
come in, and ſo all Iſrael ſhall be ſaved.” 

It may now be aſked, which is the moſt likely me- 
thod to contribute to the converſion of thele un- 
happy people? which are the moſt natural means of 
reconciling them to us and to our religion? Is it 
io be effected by prayer, argument, long-iuffering, 
gentleneſs, and goo neſs; or by noiſe, invective, 


injury. and.outrage, the malice of ſome, and the 


folly and madneſs of more? They certainly can- 
not be worſe now than when they crucified the Son 
of God, and perſecuted his apoſtles. But what 
aich our bleſſed Saviour himſelf? “ Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what they do,” Luke 
*xiii. 34. And what faith his apoſtle St. Paul? 
© Brethren, my heart's defire and prayer to God 
for Iſrael is, that they might be ſaved,” Rom. x. 1. 
In conformity to theſe bleſſed examples, we are 
alſo taught to pray for them: ahd how can prayer 
and perſecution conſiſt and agree together? Thoſe 
who encourage perſecution of an; kind are only 
pretended friends to the church, but real enemies 
to religion. All true members of the church, all 
true Proteſtants, all true Chriſtians will, as the 
apoſtle adviſeth, “ put away all bitterneſs, and 
wrath, and anger, and clamour, and evil ſpeaking, 
with all malice,” Epheſ. iv. 31. And then will they 
all join, heart and voice, their addreſſes to the 
throne of grace, © that they may be ſaved among 
the remnant of the true Iſraelites, and be made 
one fold, under one ſhepherd, even Jeſus Chriſt 
the righteous.” 


ries ago. 


' prophecies which relate to the ancient city of Ni- 


kingdom of Judah. The prophet Iſaia 


— 


a 
Prophecies relating to the City of NINEVEN. 
The furs of HE Jews, who were once the pecu- 
other nations liar people of God, are more im- 


RS mediately intereſted in the firſt great 
43 prophecies contained in the Old Teſta- 

ment, and the principal ſubjetts of thoſe 
prophecies are the various changes and revolutions 
that were to happen in the Jewiſh church and ſtate, 
But the ſpirit o* prophecy is not confined to the 
Jews alone: there are other ſubjetts occaſionally 
introduced; and, {or the greater manifeſtation of 
divine Providence, the fate of other nations is alſo 
foretold, and more eſpecially thoſe which lay in 
the neighbourhood of Judea, and had intercourſe 
and connection with the Jews. It is much to be 
lamented, that of theſe eaſtern nations, and of 
theſe early times we have no regular hiſtories, but 
only a few fragments which have eſcaped the gene- 
ral ſhipwreck of time. From theſe, however, we 
fee enough to, make us admire the great works of 
Providence; and from theſe are clearly ſhown that 
the E of cities and kingdoms have been 

G. 37. Lond 


ſuch as were foretold by the prophets many centu- 
We ſhall, on this ſubjeR, firſt take notice of thoſe 


neveh, once the metropolis of the Aﬀyrian empire, 
and whoſe inhabitants not only deſtroyed the king- 
dom of Iſrael, but likewiſe greatly — the 
12 1 
in denouncing the judgments of God * 
againſt the Affyrians, ſays, O Aﬀyri- judgments of 
an, the rod of mine anger, and the ſtaff Ses 
in their hand is my indignation,” Iſaiah ans. ? 
Xx. g. It was the will of Providence that 
thoſe people ſhould be employed as the miniſters of 
his wrath, and executioners of his vengeance againit 
the perverſe and obſtinate Jews.“ I will ſend him 
againſt an hypocritical nation, and againſt the peo- 
ple of my wrath will I give him a charge to take the 
ſpoil, and to take the prey, and to tread them down 


like the mire in the ſtreets.” ver. 6. But it was far 


from any intent of the Aﬀyrians to execute the di- 
vine will, or to chaſtiſe the vices of mankind ; the 
only meant to extend their conqueſts, and eftabli 
their own dominion upon the ruins of others: 
* Howbeit he meaneth not fo, neither doth his 
heart think ſo, but it is in his heart to deſtroy, and 
cut off nations not a few,” ver. 7. Wherefore when 
they ſhall have ſerved the purpoſes of divine Pro- 
vidence, they ſhall be ſeverely puniſhed for their 
pride and ambition, their tyranny and cruelty to 
their neighbonrs : ** Wherefore it ſhall come to 
paſs, that when the Lord hath performed his whole 
work upon Mount Zion, and on Jerufalem, I will 
puniſh the fruit of the ſtout heart of the king of 
Aſlyria, and the glory of his high looks,” ver. 12. 
There was no proſpett of ſuch an event as this, 
while the Aflyrians were in the midſt of their ſuc- 
ceſſes and triumphs: but ſtill the word of the pro- 
phet prevailed : and it was not long after the cala- 
mities they brought upon the Jews, when the Aﬀſy- 
rian empire (properly fo called) was 'overthrown,. 
and the deſtruction of Nineveh enſued. e 
We learn, from the moſt intelligent authors, 
that the city of Nineveh was one of the sigen and 
largeſt and moſt ancient cities in the defcription of 
world. According to the beſt chronolo- the city of 
gers, it was built not long after the flood, . 
and very ſoon after the tower of Babel, by Nim- 
rod; but being afterwards greatly enlarged by Ni-, 
nus, from him it received its name. It was fituated 
on the banks of the Tigris, and (according to the 
deſcription given of it by Diodorus Siculus) was, 
in length, an hundred and fifty ſtadia; in breadth, 
fourſcore and ten; and in circumference, four hun- 


dred and ſeventy; which, being reduced to our. 
' meaſure, make it about twenty-one miles long, nine 


broad, and fifty-four round. How great vue of i 
the number of its inhabitants was, we jnhabitans. 
_ learn from the fix ſcore thouſand 

children who could not diſcern between their right 
hands and their left,” Jonah iv. 11. And, acord- 
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ing to a proportionate. computation there muſt have 
been in the whole not Jeſs than fix hundred thou- 


The prophee fand perſons. The inhabitants of Nine- 

C f 4 >. © 

| — er- veh, like thoſe of other great cities, | 
— abounding in wealth and luxury, became 
them the very corrupt in their morals. In conſe- | 
necelity of quence of this God was pleaſed to com- 
repemance, 


them the neceſſity of repentance, as the only means 
of averting their impending deſtruttion : and ſuch 
was the ſucceſs of bis preaching, that both the kin 

and people repented and turned from their evil 
ways, and thereby, for a time, eſcaped the execu- 
tons of the divine judgments. But this repentance 


of the Ninevites, we may reaſonably preſume, was | 


of no long continuance, for not many years after we 
find the prophet Nahum foretelling the 


Nahum fore- . . . 
tells the de- total and entire deſtruttion of the city. | 
1 Indeed, the whole of his prophecy re- 


Hlates to this ſingle event; and the ny was 
accordingly deſtroyed by the Medes and Ba 
nians, who, uniting together, ſubverted the whole 
Aﬀyrian empire, and ſubjeQed it to their dominion. 


The prophet Nahum not only foretold the deſtruc- 
meveh, but likewiſe the manner in which it | 


tion of 
was to be effected. He foretold that the Aflyrians 
would be taken while they were drunken. * For 
while they be folden together as thorns, and while 
they are drunken as drunkards, they ſhall be de- 
voured as ſtubble full dry,” Nahum i. 10. And Dio- 
dorus Siculus ſays, it was while the Aſſyrian army 
were feaſting for their former vittorics that thoſe 
about Arbaces me general of the Median forces) 
being informed by ſome deſerters of the negligence 
and drunkennels in the camp of the enemy, aſſaulted 
them unexpettedly by night, and falling on them 
_— they. were in the utmoſt diſorder, and unpre- 
pared, 
the ſoldiers, and drove the reſt into the city.” The 
ſame prophet likewiſe ſo tells, that © the gates of 
the rivers ſhall be open ., and the palace ſhall be 
diflolved,” Nahum ii. 6. And Diodorus tells us 
s there was an old prophecy, that Nineveh ſhould 
not be taken till the river became an enemy to the 
city; and in the third year of the fiege, the river 


being ſwoln with continual rains overflowed part of | 


the city, and broke down the wall for twenty fur- 
longs : that the king, thinking the oracle was ful- 
filled, and the river became an enemy to the city, 
built a large funeral pile in the palace, and collett- 
Ing. together all his wealth, and his concubines and 
eunuchs, burnt himſelf and them in the palace; and 
the enemy entered the breach that the waters had 
made, and took the city.” Thus we find that what 
the prophet had preditted was literally fultilled, 
& With an overflowing flood he will make an utter 
end of the place thereof,” Nahum i. 8. He likewiſe 
promiſes the enemy much ſpoil of gold and filver, 


Take ye the ſpoil of filver, take the ſpoil of gold; 
for there is no end to the ftore, and glory out of all. 
the pleaſant furniture,” Nahum ii. 9. And we read 
in Diodorus Siculus, that Arbaces carried many ta- 
lents of gold and ſilver to Ecbatane, the royal city. 


3 , 


miſhon the prophet Jonah to preach unto | 


ylo- | 


became maſters of the camp, ſlew many of 
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Nahum foretells, that the city was to he deſtroyed 
partly by water and partly by fire, © Behold, the 
gates of thy land ſhall be ſet wide upen unto thine 
enemies: the fire ſhall devour thy bars,” Nahum iii. 
13. And we find by Diodorus that- this literally 
took place, for after the Medes and Babylonian had 
poſſeſſed themſelves of the city, they ſet fire to it, and 
reduced the greater part to aſhes. The prophet 
Nahum was allo the principal perſon who ſoretold 
the total and entire deſtruction of the antient city of 
Nineveh. “ The Lord” (faith he, ch. 1.8, 9.) with 
an over-running flood will make an utter end of the 

lace thereof; he will make an utter end; affliction 

all not riſe up the ſecond time.” Again (ch. ii, 11, 
13.) * Where is the dwelling of the lions?“ (meaning 

ineveh, whoſe princes ravaged like lions:) * he. 
hold, I am againſt thee, faith the Lord of holts, and 
I will cut off thy prey from the earth, and the voice 
of thy meſſengers ſhall no more be heard.” And 
again (ch. iii. 17, 18, 19). Thy crowned are as the lo. 
cults, and thy captains as the graſhoppers, which cany 
in the hedges in the cold day; but when the ſun afl. 
ſeth, they flee away, and their place is not known, 
Thy ſhepherds ſlumber, O king of Affyria; my 
nobles ſhall dwell in the duſt ; thy people is lcat. 
tered upon the mountains, and no man gathereth 
them: there is no healing of thy bruiſe; thy wound 
is grievous; all that hear the bruit of thee ſhall 
clap their hands over thee ; for upon whom hath not 
thy wickedneſs paſled continually?” 

Zephaniah likewiſe, in the days of Jo- 


- Zephaniah 
ſiah king of Judah, foretold the fame me- — 
lancholy event. „Ihe Lord will ſtretch ste of 

INCY . 


out his hand againſt the north, and deſt roy 
Aſſyria, and will make Nineveh a deſolation, and 
dry like a wilderneſs: and flocks ſhall lie down in 
the midſt of her. all the beaſts of the nations ; both 
the cormorant and bittern ſhall lodge in the upper 
lintels of it, their voice ſhall ſing in the windows; 
deſolation ſhall be in the threſholds; for he hall 
uncover the cedar work: this is the rejoicing city 
that dwelt careleſly, that ſaid in her heart, I am, and 
there is none beſide me; how is ſhe become a deſo— 
lation, a place for beaſts to lic down in! every one 
that paſſeth by her ſhall hiſs and wag his hand.” 
Zeph. ii. 13, &c. It is not to be wondered at that 
when the above quoted prophecies were at firſt de- 


| livered, the people ſhould think it very unlikely 


they would ever be fulfilled. What probability, in. 
deed, was there to think that ſo great a city, and 


- which contained ſo many thouſand inhabitants, ſhould 


ever be totally deſtroyed? And yet even the ſpot 
where it once ſtood is now ſcarcely known, ſo to- 
tally was this famous city deſtroyed. 

Nineveh, as before obſerved, was taken and de- 


ſtroyed by the Medes and Babylonians ; and what 


we may reaſonably ſuppoſe contributed to complete 
its ruin and devaſtation was, Nebuchadnezzar's ſoon 
after enlarging and beautifying of Babylon. From 
that time no mention is made of Nineveh by any 
of the ſacred writers; and the moſt antient of the 
profane authors, who have occaſion to ſay any ag 


about it, ſpeak of it as a city that once was great an 


flouriſhing 
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flouriſhing, but now deſtroyed and deſolate. The 
me accounts are given of it by all our modern tra- 
vellers, and particularly by Thevenot, on whoſe au- 
thority Dean Prideaux relates, that * Moſul is fitua- 
cd on the welt ſide of the river Tigris, where was 
antiently only a ſuburb of the Old Nineveh, for the 
city itſelf ſtood on the eaſt ſide of the river, where 
are to be feen ſome of its rubbiſh of great extent 
even to this day.” Another modern traveller ſays, 
„In this paar the famous city of Nineveh once 
#50d, on the eaſtern bank of the river Tigris, oppo- 
fite to the place where Moſul now ſtands. There is 
nothing now to be ſcen but heaps of rubbiſh, almoſt 
a league along the river Tigris, oppoſite to Moſul, 
which people imagine to be the remains of this vaſt 
city,” Such hath been the fate of the once great 
city of Nineveh; in the deſtrudtion of which the 
great truths of the divine predictions are molt amply 
proved and manifelted. . 


CHAF VIE 
Prophecies reſpeting the City of BABYLON. 


Prophecies # "HIS great city (after the deſtruction 
exacerning of Nineveh) became not only the 
the city of ** - 
Bubylon, reteſt and moſt magnificent metropolis 


in the eaſt. but in the whole world. It is 
ſaid by ſome to have been firſt built by Semiramis, 
queen of Ally ria, while others aſſert that it was built 
by Balus the ſucceſſor of Nimrod. But whoever. was 
the firſt founder, we may realonably iuppole it re— 
ceived very great improvements afterwards, and Ne- 
buchadnezzar, in particular, enlarged and beautitied 
it io ſuch a degree. that he may in a manner (as him- 
{elf boaſts) be faid to have built it. Is not this 
(lays — great Babylon that I have built for the 
houſe of the kingdom, by the might of my power, 
and for the honour of m majelty 2 Dan. iv. 3o. 
By one means or other Babylon became ſo great 
and famous a city as to give name to a.very large 
empire. It is called in ſcripture, * great Babylon; 
the glory of kingdoms; the beauty of the Chaldees 
cy, the praiſe of the whole earth, &c.” And 
its beauty, ſtrength and grandeur, its walls, temples 
and palaces, are deſcribed with ſuch pomp and mag- 
nificence by profane authors, that it muſt deſervedly 
have been reputed one of the wonders of the world, 
It might naturally have been imagined that ſuch a 
city as this was in no danger of ever being aban- 
doned, and much more of its coming to deſtruction. 
Such a city as this might 8 with leſs vanity 
than any other, boaſt that ſhe ſhould continue for 
ever; but, alas! great as it once was, the time did 
come when all its ſplendor was laid aſide, and the 
whole became one continued ſcene of ruins, and a 
ſtriking memorial of the inevitable decay of all 


earthly grandeur. 
The Babylonians were no leſs enemies 


The Babylo- * 
— to the Jews than the inhabitants of Nine: 
ke Jens. yeh. The one ſubverted the kingdom of 
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Iſrael, and the other the kingdom of Judah: It is 


therefore not to be wondered at that there ſhould be 
leveral prophecies relative to theſe two cities, and 
that the fate of Babylon ſhould be foretold as well 
as that of Nineveh. Jeremiah, Lam. i. 17, 18. fays, 
* Ilrae] is a ſcattered ſheep, the lions have driven 
him away; firſt the king of Aflyria hath devoured 
him, and laſt this Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon 
bath broken his bones : Therefore thus faith the Lord 
of hoſts, the God of Ifrael, * Behold, 1 will puniſh 
the king of Babylon and his land, as I have puniſhed 
the king of An Ir 4 

Ifartah and Jeremiah very plainly, and in 3 
a particular manner, foretold the deſtruc- 1 
tion of this great city. They both lived remiah fore» 
during the declenſion of the kingdom of gude 
Judah. As they preditted the captivity Babylon, 
of the Jews, ſo they likewiſe foretold the 
downfall of their enemies: and they ſpeak with ſuch 
aſſurance of the event, that they deſcribe a thing 
fature as if it were already paſt. In Jer. li. 8. it 1s 


thus recorded: © Babylon is fallen, is fallen; and all 


the graven images of her gods he hath broken unto 
the ground,” Iſaiah xxi. 9. © Babylon is ſuddenly 
fallen and deſtroved; hol for her, take balm for her 
pain, if fo ſhe may be healed.” 

The conqueror of Babylon, namely prophecies 
Cyrus, who transferred the empire of the relative te 
Babylonians to the Medes and Perſians, us. 
was particularly propheſied of by name many years 
before he was born, Iſaiah xliv. 28. xIv. 1. He is 
honoured with the appellation of the“ Lord's anoint- 
ed,” and the Lord 1s faid to © have holden his right 
hand,” and to have © girded him.” He was certainly 
a perſon of very extraordinary abilities, and was 
raiſed up to be the inſtrument of Providence in exe- 
cuting great and wiſe purpoles. 

It was foretold that Cyrus ſhould be a great con- 
queror, that he ſhould “ ſubdue nations before him: 
and I will looſe the loins of kings to open before him 
the two-leaved gates, and the gates ſhall not be ſhut,” 
Iſaiah xlv. 1. This was ſtrietl fulfilled, for Cyrus 
ſubdued ſeveral kings, and took ſeveral cities, par- 
ticularly Sardes and Bahylon, and extended his con- 
queſts all over Aſia, from the river Indus to the 
Egean Sea. It was likewiſe foretold, that this Cy- 
rus ſhould find grow {poll and treaſure among the 
nations he ſhould conquer. * I will give thee trea- 
{ures of darkneſs, and hidden riches of ſecret places.” 
Ifarah xlv. 3. And the riches which Cyrus found in 
his conqueſts were of prodigious value, as appears 
from the accounts given us by Pliny, Nor can we 
wonder at it, when we — > that thoſe parts of 
Aſia at that time, abounded in wealth and luxury. 
Babylon had been heaping up treaſures many years; 
and the riches of Crœſus king of Lydia, whom Cyrus 
conquered and took priſoner, are almoſt remarkable 
to a proverb. 

Jeremiah not only foretells the deſtruRion of the 
great city of Babylon, but likewiſe points out the 
ume when it is to be effected. Thele nations (ſays 
he, ſpeaking of the Jews) ſhall ſerve the king of 

Babylon 
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Babylon ſeventy years: And it ſhall come to pals 
when ſeventy years are accompliſhed, -that I will pu- 
niſh the king of Babylon, and that nation faith the 
Lord,“ Jer. xxv. 11, 12. This prophecy was deli- 
vered, as appears from the firſt verſe of the chapter, 


in the fourth year of Jehoiakim the fon of Joſial 


king of Judah, that was the firſt year of Nebuchad- 
nezzar king of Babylon; from which time there 
were ſeventy years to the taking of Babylon, and the 
reſtoration of the Jews from captivity. Nebuchad- 
nezzar, after taking Jeruſalem, tranſplanted the Jews 
to Babylon in order to ſtrengthen — place: their 
removal from thence muſt, therefore, have greatly 
weakened it: after which it became more and more 
diſtreſled, till at length it was finally deftroyed. It 
was alſo forctold that various nations 
ſhould unite againſt Babylon. The 
_ noiſe of a multitude in the mountains, 

wy like as of a great people; a tumultuous 
noiſe of the kingdom of nations gathered together ; 


Many natio is 
to unite 


the Lord of hoſts muſtereth the hoſt of the battle.” 


Iſaiah xiii. 4. And particularly it was foretold, that 
the kingdoms of Ararat, Minni, and Aſhchenaz 
(that is, the Armenians, Phrygians and other nations) 
ſhould compoſe part of his army. Set ye up a 
ſtandard in the land, blow the trumpet among the 
nations, prepare the nations againſt her, call toge- 
ther againſt her the kingdoms of Ararat, Minni, and 
Aſhchenaz,” Jer. ii. 27. And accordingly Cyrus's 
army conſiſted of various nations; and among them 
were thoſe very people whom he had conquered be- 
fore, and now obliged to attend him in this expedi 
tion againſt Babylon. | 

The Babyto. he prophet Jeremiah foretold, that 
nians to hide the Babylonians ſhould be terrihed, and 
themſelves. hide themſelves within their walls. The 
mighty men of Babylon have forborn to fight, the 
have remained in their holds, their might hath failed, 
they became as women,“ Jer. li. 30. And accord- 
ingly we find that, after a attle or two, the Babylo- 
nians neverrecovered th courage to face the enemy 
in the field again: they retired within their wall, and 
the firſt time that Cyrus came with his army before the 
place, he could not provoke them to venture forth 
and try the fortune of arms, even though he ſent a 
challenge to the king to fight with him in ſingle com- 
bat: and the laſt time that he went, he conſulted with 
his officers about the beſt method of carrying on the 
hege, „ ſince, ſaith he, they do not come forth and 

"Hug 


fig It was likewiſe foretold, that the river ſhould 
The mere be dried up before the city ſhould be 
be dried up. taken. This appeared very extraordinary 


indeed, the river being more than two 
furlongs broad, and deeper than the height of two 
men ſtanding one upon another; ſo that the city was 
thought ro be ſtronger and better fortified by the river 
than by the walls. Notwithſtanding this the prophets 
predifted that the waters ſhould be dried up, (Iſaiah 
xliv. 27. Jer. li. 36.) And accordingly Cyrus turned 
the courle of the river - 3» 1097 which ran through 
the midſt of Babylon, and, by means of deep trenches 
and the canals, ſo drained the waters that the river 
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became eaſily fordable for his ſoldiers to enter the 
ay ; and by thoſe means Babylon (which was other. 
wile impregnable) was taken. 

Again, it was foretold, that the city ,,. . 
ſhould be taken by ſurpriſe during the be tres by 
time of a feaſt. © I have laid a fnare 
for thee, and thou art allo taken, O Babylon, and 
thou walt not aware, thou art found and allo 
caught,“ Jer. l. 24. In their heat I will make 
their feaſts, and I will make them drunken, that 
they may rejoice, and ſleep a perpetual fleep, and 
not wake, faith the Lord,” Jer. fl 57. And ac. 
cordingly the city was taken in the night of a great 
annual feaſt, while the inhabitants were dancing, 
drinking, and revelling, and not having the leak 
ſuſpicion, that any immediate danger was at hand, 
or to be feared. 

We have now recounted the very extraordinary 
circumſtances that attended the reduttion of Baby. 
ion; and how could any man forcſee or foretell ſuch 
ſingular events, ſuch remarkable circumſtances, 
without revelation and inſpiration from God! But 
if we examine {till farther into theſe my- 
ſterious affairs, we ſhall ſee how theſe 
and other prophecies have, by degrees, 
been fulfilled, for, in the very nature of 
the thing, they could not be fulfilled all 
at once. As the —— often ſpeak of things to 
be in future as if they were already eftetted, ſo they 
[peak often of things to be brought about in procels 
of time, as if they vere to ſucceed immediately, 
The paſt, preſent, and to come, are all alike known 
to Infinite Wiſdom; but it is probable that the inter- 
mediate time was not revealed to the minds of the 
prophets, who ſpoke as they were moved by the 
divine Spirit, 

Iſaiah addreſſes Babylon by the name of a virgin, 
as having never before been taken by an enemy. 
Come down, and fit in the duſt, O virgin daugh- 
ter of Babylon, fit on the ground,“ Iſaiah xlvii. 1. 
And Herodotus ſaith expreſsly, that this was the 
firſt time Babylon was taken. After this it never 
more recovered its ancient ſplendor : from an im- 
perial, it became a tributary city; from being go- 
verned by its own kings, and governing ſtrangers 
it became itſelf to be =, by ſtrangers; an 
the ſeat of empire being tranſplanted to Shuſhan, 
it decayed, by degrees, till it was, at length, re- 
duced to utter deſolation. 

At the time when Xerxes returned 


ſurpriſe, 


The manner 
in which 
theſe prophe. 
cies were tul. 
tiled, 


. 2. The treaſ | 
from his unfortunate and diſgraceful ex- feed, ard | 
2 into Greece, partly out bf re- the temple of 
igious zeal (being a profeſſed enemy to . —_ 


image pt anc, hg partly to reimburſe by Xerxes. 
himſelf after his immenſe expences, he 

leized upon the treaſures, and plundered or de- 
ſtroyed the temples and idols in Babylon, thereby 
accompliſhing the prophecies of Iſaiah and Jere- 
miah: * Babylon is fallen, is fallen; and all the 


raven images of her gods he hath broken unto 


the ground: Bel boweth down, Nebo. ſtoopeth,” 
Lſaiah xxl. 9. Ixvi, 1. Babylon is taken, Bel is 
con- 
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conſounded, Merodach is broken in pieces, And 
Ivill puniſh Bet in Babylon, and Iwill brmg forth 
out of his mouth that which he hath fwallowed up,” 
Jer. |. 2. li 44, Ke, Ibis part of the LIN 
was moſt literally falfilled,” when the veſſels of the 
houſe o! God which Nebuchadnezzar had brought 
from Jeruſalem, and placed in the temple of Bel, 
vere reſtored, and carried back to Jeruſalem, by 
order of Cyrus. ; 

Alexander, after the deſtruttion of Babylon by 
the Perſians, intended to have made it the ſeat o 
his empire, and attually ſet men at work to rebdild 
the tempie of Belus, to repair the banks of the ri- 
ver, and to bring back the waters into their own 
channel, But if theſe defigns had taken effett, how 
could the prophecies have been fulfilled? But death 
ſoon after put an end to this and all his other pro- 
jets; and none of his ſucceſfors ever attempted it. 
Seleucia being built a few years after in the neigh- 
bilo be- bourhood, Babylon, in a little time, be- 
cones wholly came wholly d:ſelate, Seleucia not only rob- 
deſolate. bing it of its inhabitants, but even of its 
name, as Pliny relates, f : . 

It appears, from accounts given of it by a vari- 
ety of authors, both ancient and modern, that the 
prophecies relative to the fate of this ancient and 
once magnificent city, have, in the moſt ſtritt man- 
ner, been fulfilled. Among the former, Diodorus 
Siculus deſcribes the ages 6 as ruined 


— of decayed in his time, and ſays, that 
uthors, 1e- only a ſmall part of the city was then in- 
new the © habited, the greateſt part within the walls 
te prophecies being tilled. Strabo (who wrote not lon 
es after Diodorus) ſays, that one part o 


the city was demoliſhed by the Perſians, 
and the other by time and the neglett of the Mace- 
donians, and eſpecially after Seleucus Nicanor had 
built Seleucia on the Tigris, in the neighbourhood 
of Babylon, and he and his ſucceſſors removed 
their court thither: and now (faith he) Seleucia is 
reater than Babylon, and Babylon is much de- 
erted, ſo that one may apply to this what the poet 
ſaid of Megalopolis in Arcadia, “the great city is 
now become a great deſert.” Pliny, in like man- 
ner, affirms, that it was reduced to ſolitude, being 
exhauſted by the neighbourhood of Seleucia, built 
for that- purpoſe by Seleucus Nicanor. Maximus 
Tyrius mentions it as lying negletted and forſaken; 
and Lucian intimates, that in a little time it would 
be ſought for, and not found. In the time of Je- 
rom (who lived in the fourth century aſter Chriſt), 
It was converted into a chace to keep wild beaſts 
within the compaſs of its walls for the hunting of 
the latter kings of Perſia. © We have learned 
(faith he) from a certain Elamite brother, who | 
coming out of thoſe parts, now liveth as a monk at 
Jeruſalem, that the royal huntings are in Baby- 
lon, and wild beaſts of every kind are confined 
within the circuit of the walls. mT * 
| The firſt of later authors, who men- 
g Babylon, is 


Benjamin Tu- I * | : 9 144 * 
dela's account tions any thing concernin 


Te Benjamin of Tudela, a Jev, who lived. 
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once famous city is as follows: © The village 
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in the twelfth century. In his Itinerary, he ſays 
Ancient Babylon is now. laid waſte, but ſome rut 
ins are ſtill to be ſeen of Nebuchadnezzar's palace, 
and men fear to Enter them, on account of the ſer- 
pents and ſcorpions which are in the midſt of it.” 
And Taxeira, a Portugueſe, in the deſcription of 
his travels from India to Bai: ſays, * Of this great 
famous city there 1s nothing but only a few veſtiges 
remaining, nor is any place lels frequented in the 
whole region.” 7's 

The above are the accounts given us by ancient 
authors of the ſtate of Babylon; and let us ſee what 
relation is given of it by 6 writers and travellers 
of modern date. The firſt we ſhall quote of theſe 
is one Rauwolf, a German traveller, who pur . 
paſſed that way in the year 1374, and German's a*- 
whole account of theſe ruins of this count. 


(days he) of Eulogo now lieth on the place where 


formerly old Babylon, the metropolis of Chaldza, - 


C Wo — 


was fituated. The harbour is a quarter of a league's 
diſtance from it, where people go aſhore in order to 
proceed by land to the celebrated city of Bagdat, 


which is a = and a half's journey from thence ęaſt- 


——— — 


ward on the Tigris. This country is ſo dry and bar- 


ren, that it cannot be tilled, and fo bare, that I could 
never have believed that this powerful city, once the 
7 


moſt ſtately and renowned in all the worl 


and ſitu- 


| ated in the pleaſant and fruitful country of Shinar, 


could have ever ſtood there, if I had not known it 
by its ſituation, and many antiquities of great beau- 
ty, which are ſtill ſtanding hereabout in great deſo- 
lation; chietly by the old bridge, which was laid 


over the Euphrates, whereof there are ſome peep 
7 and 


lage of 


and arches ſtill remaining, built of burnt bric 
ſo ſtrong that it is admirable, Juſt before the vil- 
Fulogo is the hill whereon the caſtle ſtood, 


74 


and the ruins of its fortification are ſtill viſible, 


though demoliſhed and uninhabited. Behind it, at 
a ſmall diſtance, ſtood. the tower of® Babylon; It 
is {till to be feen, and is half a league in di 


ameter ; 


but ſo ruinous, ſo low, anſt fo full of veuemous 


creatures, which lodge in holes made by them in the 


rubbiſh, that no one durſt 


approach nearer to it 


than within half a league, except duringitwo months 


in the winter, hang thele animals never ſtir out of 


their holes. There is one ſort particularly, which 
the inhabitants, in che language of the country 
(which is Perſian). call Eglo. They are larger than 
our lizard, and their poiſon is very ſearching.” ' 
In the year 1616, Petrus Vallenſis (a 
noble Roman), who was then at Bag- 
dat, and went, to ſee the ruins (as they 
are thought to be) of ancient Babylon, 
informs us, that © in the middle of a vaſt 


Petrus Vat. 
}-nſis's ac- 


and level plain, about a quarter of a league from 
the Euphrates, which in that place runs weltward, 
appears an heap of ruined buildings like a huge 


mountain, the materials of which are ſo confounded 


together, that one knows not what to make of it, Its 


| ee and form 


which Strabo calls the tower of Belus; and 


it is, in 
9B 


correſpond with that pyramid 


- 


— 
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all likelihood, the tower of Nimrod, in Babylon, 


or Babel, as that place is ſtill called. There appear, 


no marks of ruins, without the compals of that huge 
maſs, to convince one ſo great a city as Babylon had 
ever ſtood there: all one diſcovers, within fifty or 
ſixty paces of it, are only the remains, here and 
there, of ſome foundations of buildings; and the 
country round about it is ſo flat and level, that 
one can hardly believe it ſhould be choſen for the 
ſituation of fo great and noble a city as Babylon, 
or that there were ever any remarkable buildings 
on it: but, for my part, I am aſtoniſhed there ap- 
cars ſo much as there does, conſidering it is at 
ealt four thouſand years ſince that city was built, 
and that Diodorus Siculus informs us, that in his 

ume it was reduced almoſt to nothing.” 
Che predic. From all theſe accounts, it evidently 
tions concern= appears with what great punctuality time 
1 hath fulfilled the predictions of the pro- 
phets concerning Babylon! When it was 


converted into a chace, for wild bealts to breed and 


feed there, then were exactly accompliſhed the 
words of the prophets, that * the wild beaſts of tho 
deſert with the wild beaſts of the iſlands ſhould dwell 
there, and cry in their deſolate houſes.” One part 
of the country was overflowed by the river having 
been turned out of its courſe and never reſtored to 
its former channel, and thence became boggy and 
marſhy, ſo that it might literally be ſaid to 24 * a 


poſſeſſion for the bittern and pools of water,” Iſaiah 


Xxiv. 23. Another part is deſcribed as dry and 
naked, and barren of every thing, ſo that thereby 
was alſo fulfilled another prophecy, “ Her cities are 
a deſolation, a dry land and a wilderneſs, a land 
wherein no man dwelleth, neither doth any ſon of 
man pals thereby,” Jer. li. 43. The place there- 
about is repreſented as over-run with ſerpents, {cor- 
pions, and all forts of venemous and unclean crea- 
tures, ſo that © their houſes are full of doleful crea- 
tures, and dragons cry in their pleaſant places; and 
Babylon is become heap i dwelling-place for dra- 
gons, an aſtoniſhment and an hiſſing without an in— 
habitant.” For all theſe reatons, “neither can the 
Arabian pitch his tent there, neither can the ſhep- 
herds make their folds there.” And when we find 
that modern travellers cannot now certainly diſco- 
ver the ſpot of ground whereon this renowned city 
once was ſituated, we may very properly ſay, 
* How is Babylon become a deſolation among the 
nations? Every purpole of the Lord hath he per- 
formed againſt Babylon, to make the land of Ba- 
bylon a deſolation without an inhabitant:” and the 
expreſſion is no leſs true than ſublime, that “ the 
Lord of hofts hath ſwept it with the beſom of de- 
{truttion.” , 


CHAP, IX. 
Prophecies concerning the City of TYRE. 


Prophecies 


N the deſtrudtion of Tyre, we have 
concerningthe 


another memorable- inftance of the 


to himſelf divine honours: ch. xxvili. 6, &c. 


great truth of prophecy. The inhabi- d*utim 4 
tants of this city, as well as thoſe of 

Nineveh and Babylon, were great enemies to the 
Jews; but it was not altogether on this account that 


they were puniſhed with the divine vengeance. I. 


was Owing to their pride and ſelf-ſufficiency, both 
of which were founded on their great riches obtain. 
ed by traffic, and for which they were more famous 
than any other nation whatever. Its ruin was pre. 


dicted by the prophets many years before it hay. 


pened, and particularly by Iſaiah and Ezekiel. But 
It hath been a matter of doubt among the learned 
which, of the Tyres was the ſubject of the prophe- 
cies, whether Palætyrus, or Old Tyre, that was 
{eated on the continent; or New Tyre, that was 
built on an ifland nearly oppoſite. But the beſt 
an{wer to be given to this, and the moſt inconteſta. 
ble obſervation is, that the prophecies manifeſtly 
appertain to both, ſome expreſſions being applica- 
ble only to the former, and others only to the lat. 
ter. 

Iſaiah mentions the pride of the Tyri— 


2 - . The ride and 
ans as the principal occaſion of their fall, ig e 
„The Lord of -hoſts (faith he) hath pro- the Tyriau 
\ e Caule © 


poſed it, to ſtain the pride of all glory, ira... 
and to bring into contempt all the honour - den. 
able of the earth,“ If. Xxxiii. 9. Ezekiel 
deſcribes at large their luxury, and particularly cen- 
{ures the pride of the king of Tyre, in arrogating 
+6 Be- 
cauſe thou haſt ſet thine heart as the heart of God, 
Behold, therefore, I will bring ſtrangers upon thee, 
the terrible of the nations: and they ſhall draw their 
ſwords againſt the beauty of thy wiſdom, and they 
{hall defile thy brightneſs.” 

Joel and Amos had before denounced 
the divine judgments on the Tyrians for Ly" 
their wickednels in general, and in parti- denounced by 
cular for their cruelty to the children of fad px mr 
Iſrael, and for buying and felling them au. . 
like cattle in the markets. Thus ſaith the 
Lord by the prophet Joel, ch. iii. 5, &c. “ Be- 
cauſe ye have taken my- filver and my gold, and 
have carried into your temples my goodly plea- 
ſant things: the children alſo of Judah, and the 
children of Jeruſalem have ye fold unto the. Gre- 
cians, that ve might remove them far from their 
border : behold, I will raiſe them out of the place 
whither ye have ſold them, and will retura your re- 
compence upon your own head.” 

Amos ſpeaks to the ſame purpoſe, “Thus ſaith the 
Lord, for three tranſgreſhons of Tyrus, and for 
four I will not turn away the punifhment thereof; 
becauſe they delivered up the whole captivity 0 
Edom, and remembered not the brotherly cove- 
nant,” Amos i. 9. By the latter part of theſe 
words, the prophet means the league and alliance 
between Hiram king of Tyre on the one part, and 
David and Solomon on the other. The royal plalm— 


iſt (Pf. Ixxxiii. 6, 7.) reckons the Tyrians among 


the moſt inveterate and implacable enemies of the 
Jewiſh name and nation, * The tabcrnacles of Edom 
(ſays he) and the Iſhmaclites of Moab, and the Ha- 

garenes, 
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garenes, Gabal, and Ammon, and Amalek, the Phi- 
üllines, with the inhabitants of Tyre. 
The prophecy of Ezekiel alſo againſt 


Fro hecy of . * . * 
Leet the Tyrians begins with a declaration that 
.at dez the judgments denounced againſt them 


ia were occaſioned by their domineering 
over the Jews, and inſulting - i after the taking 
of Jeruſalem by Nebuchadnezzar : ch. xxvi. 2, 3. 
Son of man, becauſe that Tyrus hath ſaid againit 
ſeruſalem, Aha, ſhe is broken that was the gates 
of the people; ſhe is turned unto me, I ſhali be re- 
pleniſhed, now ſhe is laid waſte: Therefore thus 
faith the Lord God, Behold, I am againſt thee, O 


Tyrus, and will cauſe many nations to come up 


againſt thee, as the fea cauſeth his waves to come 
up. 

The following circumſtances occaſioned the pro- 
phecies againſt by Gt and by carefully conſidering 
and comparing them together, we ſhall find that 
they include the following particulars, viz. 1. That 
the city ſhould be taken and deſtroyed by the Chal- 
leans, or Babylonians. 2. That the inhabitants 
ſhould paſs the Mediterranean into the iſlands and 
countries adjoining, and even there ſhould not find 
a quiet ſettlement. 3. That the city ſhould be re- 
ſtored after ſeventy years, and return to her gain 
and her merchandiſe. 4. That it ſhould be taken 
and deſtroyed again. 5. That the people ſhould,'in 
time, forfake their idolatry, and become converts 
to the true religion and worſhip of God. And, 6. 


That the city ſhould be totally deſtroyed, and be- 


come a place only whereon fiſhermen ſpread their 
nets, If we narrowly examine into theſe reſpective 
particulars, we ſhall find that they were not only dil- 
tinttly foretold, but likewiſe exactly fulfilled. 

Ifaiah (ch. xxiii. 6.) propheſied, that the city 
ſhould be taken and deſtroyed again. Howl, ye 
inhabitants of the ille.“ Ezekiel alſo, op XXVI1l. 
32.) lays, © What city is like Tyrus, like the de- 
ſtroyed in the midſt of the fea?” and, “ They ſhall 
bring thee down to the pit, and thou ſhalt die the 
deaths of them that are ſlain in the midſt of the 
leas,” xxviti. 8. Theſe expreſſions can imply no 
leſs than that the inſular Tyre ſhould be deſtroyed 
as well as that upon the continent; and as the one 
was accompliſhed by Nebuchadnezzar, ſo was the 
other by Alexander the Great. But the ſame thin 
may be inferred more direttly from the words o 
JLechariah, who propheſied in the reign of Darius 
(probably Darius Hyſtaſpis) many years after the 
former deſtruction of the city, and conſequently he 
muſt be underſtood to ſpeak of this latter. His 
words are theſe: * And Tyrus did build herſelf a 
ſtrong hold, and heaped up filver as the duſt, and 
line gold as the mire of the ſtreets. Behold the 
Lord will caſt her out, and he will {mite her power 
in the ſea, and ſhe ſhall be devoured with fire,” 
Lech. ix. 3, 4. That Tyrus did build herſelf a 
ſtrong hold is very certain; for her ſituation was 
exceeding ſtrong in an iſland, and, beſides the ſea 
to defend her, ſhe was fortified with a wall of 150 
leet in height, and of a proportionable thicknels. 
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fire. 


“She heaped up filver as the duſt, and fine gold as 

the mire of the fireets,” being the molt celebrated 

place in the world for trade and riches, “the mary ot 
nations”. as ſhe is' called, conveying the commodt- 

ties of the eaſt to the weſt, and of the weſt to the 
caſt. But vet“ Behold the Lord will caſt her out, 
and he will ſmite her power in the ſea, and ſhe 
ſhall be devoured with fire.“ Ezekiel had Iike- 
wiſe forctold that the city ſhould be conſumed with 
fire, „ 1 will bring farth a fire from the midſt of 
thee, it ſhall devour thee, and I will bring thee to 
aſhes upon the earth, in the fight of all them that 
behold thee,” Ezek. xxviii. 18. And accordingly 
Alexander beſieged, and took, and ſet the city on 


The ruins of old Tyre contributed much vue taken 
to the taking of the new city: for with the 2nd burat by 
{tones and timber and rubbifh of the old * er. 
city Alexander made a bank, or cauſeway from the 
continent to the ifland, thereby litterally fulfilling 
the words of the prophet, “ They thall lay the 
{tones, and thy timber, and thy duſt in the midſt 
of the water,” Ezek. xxvi. 12. Alexander was feven 
months in completing this work, but the time and 
labour were well employed, for by means thereof 
he was enabled to ſtorm the city and take it. 

When Alexander reduced Tyre, great numbers 
of the inhabitants, as in the former ſiege, paſſed over 
the Mediterranean to the iflands ans countries ad- 
joining. Both Diodorus Siculus and Quintus Cur- 
tius teſtify that they ſent their Fives and children is 
Carthage; and upon the taking of the place the Si- 
donians ſecretly conveyed away fifteen thouſand 
more in their flips. Happy were they who thus cl- 


caped, for of thole who remained behind the con- 


queror flew eight thouſand in ſtorming and tang 
the city, cauſed two thouſand afterwards en- 
to be crucified, and thirty thouſand he bad Thins 
ſold for flaves. They had before fold es. 
ſome of the captive Jews, and now. it was returned 
upon them 2 to the prediction of Joel, ch. iti. 
6, 7, 8. The children alſo of Judah, and the chil- 
dren of Jerulalem have ye ſold; behold I will return 
your recompence upon your own head, and will 
{ell your ſons and your daughters.” 

The Tyrians, after the old city was taken, re- 
ceived their kings from Babylon; but when the new 
one was conquered by Alexander, their king held 
the ſovereignty by his appointment. The caſes are 
in many reſpetts, alike ; but the city recovere 
much ſooner from the calamities of ha laſt ſiege 
than the firſt. In the ſpace of nineteen years it was 
able to withitand the fleets and armies of Antigonus, 
and luſtained a ſiege of fifteen months before it was 
taken: a plain proof (as Dean Prideaux obſerves) 
* of the great advantage vf trade: for this city being 


the grand mart where moſt of the trade both of the 


euſt and welt did center, by virtue hereof its priſtine 

vigour ſoon after revived. _ | 
It was foretold, that there ſhould come a time 
when the Tyrians would forſake their idolatry, and 
become converts to the true religion and worſhip of 
8 God. 
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God. The Pſalmiſt is thought to have hinted as 
much in ſaying, The daughter of Tyre ſhall be 
there with a gift,“ Pfal. xlv. 12. And again, © The 
kings of Tarſhiſh and of the ifles ſhall bring pre- 
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In the above particulars is deſcribed the fate of 
the once famous city of Tyre, on which the divine 
vengeance was denounced for the great pride of 
its inhabitants; and in the deſtruftion of which we 


nts,” Ixxii. 10. Zechariah, when he foretels the 
calamities which the Tyrians and neighbouring na- 
tions ſhould ſuffer from Alexander, at the ſame time 
5 their converſion to the true God; “but 

e that remaineth, even he ſhall be for our God,“ — 
Zech. ix. 7. This 1 is more fully expreſ- CHAP. xX 


ſed by the prophet Iſaiah, who ſays, ch. xxiii. 18. 
Prophecies relating to EGYPT. 


have an additional inſtance to thoſe already mey. 
tioned of the great truth of the divine prediction; 
as ſpoken by the prophets, in the Old Teſtament, * 


© And her merchandiſe and her hire ſhall be holineſs 
to the Lord: it ſhall not be treaſured, not laid up: IÞ 
for her merchandiſe ſhall be for them that dwell be- | 
„ Frogs Lord, to eat ſufficiently, and for durable $ 1 
clothing.” 
* We learn from hiſtory, that the Ty- 
addicted to rians were greatly addicted to the worſhip 
worltip Her- Of Hercules, as he was called by the 
4 Greeks ; or of Baal, as he is denominated 
in ſcripture. But in moors of time, by means of 
ſome Jews and proſelytes living and converſing 
among them, many were converted to the Jewiſh 
religion; ſo that “ a great multitude of people from 
the fea coaſt of Tyre and Sidon came to hear our 
Saviour, and to be healed of their diſeaſes,” Luke vi. 
17. And when St. Paul, in his way to Jeruſalem, 
came to Tyre, he found diſciples there who were 
= inſpired and prophefied; and © he tarried ſeven 
days with them.“ a 

In the time of Diocleſian's perſecution, 
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HIS is one of the moſt antient king- rage, 
doms in the world, it having been in concerning 
a very flouriſhing ſtate even in the days r. 
of Abraham; and the inhabitants of it were diſtin 
guiſhed for having more wiſdom than any other 
people at that time on the face of the earth. 

| e firſt remarkable revolution that 
happened in Egypt. (after the prophecies 
denounced againſt it) was the conqueſt of told by Jere. 
it by Nebuchadnezzar, which was ex- 
preſsly foretold by Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 
Theſe two prophets have employed ſeveral ſeRiong 
or chapters upon this occaſion. Jeremiah was car. 
ried into Egypt, where he predictid the conqueſt of 
Egypt-by Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon : and 
ſome. of his prophecies are intituled, The word 
that the Lord ſpake to 2 the prophet, how 
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vn iſtianity, that t | - 43- Ezekie 
Chitin. the moſt horrid deaths, and died martyrs f lie declares, * Thus faith the Lord God, I will all 


make the multitude of Egypt to ccaſe by the hand 
of Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon: he and his 

eople with him, the terrible of the nations ſhall be 
3 to deſtroy the land; and they ſhall draw 
their ſwords againſt Egypt, and fill the land with 
the ſlain,” Ezekiel xxx. 10, 11. The conqueſt of this 
kingdom was promiſed to Nebuchadnezzar as a re- 
ward for his ſervices againſt Tyre, which after a 
long ſiege he took and deſtroyed, but was difap- 
pointed of the ſpoil, as we have already obſerved 


to the religion they then profeſſed. After the ſtorm 
of perſecution was blown over, they (under the 
biſhop Paulinus) built an oratory, or rather a temple, 
for the public worſhip of God, the moſt magnificent 
and ſumptuous in all Paleſtine and Phœnicia. On 
this occaſion, Euſebius, on commenting on the paſ- 
ſage of Iſaiah, And he ierchandiſe and her hire 
hall be holineſs to the Lord,” ſays, Since a church 
ol God hath been founded in Tyre, as well as in 
other nations, many of its goods gotten by mer- 


chandiſe are conſecrated to the Lord, being offered in the foregoing chapter. That this pro- q,;,QQuie, 
to his church (as he afterwards explains himſelf) for || phecy was ſtrictly fulfilled appears from 8 


the teſtimonies of Megaſthenes and Be- 1 
roſus, two heathen hiſtorians, one of whom beg.“ 
expreſsly affirms that Nebuchadnezzar 
conquered the 2 pan of Africa; and: the other 
afhrms it in effect, by ſaying, that when Nebuchad- 
nezzar heard of the death of his father, having ſet- 


to thoſe who dwell before the Lord. For the Lord tled his affairs in Egypt, and committed the cap- 
hath. appointed, that they who preach the goſpel I tives whom he took there to the care of ſome of his 
ſhould five by the goſpel.” To theſe — we If friends to bring them after _ he haſted directly 
Tora hall only OT thac as Tyre conſecrated || to Babylon. The teſtimonies of theſe two are con- 
into an arch= its merchandiſe and hire unto the Lord, I firmed by Joſephus, who ſays, that Nebuchadnez- 
W fo it had the honour not only of being JI zar, having ſubdue Cœlo-Syria, aged, war againlt 
created into an archbifhopric, but was the firſt arch- II the Ammonites and Moabites; and having conque- 
biſhopric under the patriarchate of Jeruſalem, having || red them he invaded Egypt, flew Pharaoh-Hophra 
fourteen biſhops under its primacy; and in this ſtate { their king, and appointed another in his ſtead. 
it continued ſeveral years. . This monarch 1s repreſented be Ezekiel as an = 
2 | | *  roganty 


the uſe of the miniſters of the altar or zoſpel, ac-' 
cording to the inſtitution of our Lord, that they who 
wait at the altar ſhould live of the altar.” In like 
manner ſpeaks St. Jerom, ** We may behold churches 
in, Tyre built to Chriſt, we may ſee their riches 
that they are not laid up, nor treaſured, but given 
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rogant, impious prince: he calls him © the great 
dragon (or crocodile) that lieth in the midſt of his 
rivers, which hath ſaid, My river is my own, and 
| have made it for myſelf,” Ezek. xxix. 4. Agree- 
able to this, Herodotus informs us, that he proudly 
and wickedly boaſted of having eſtabliſhed his king- 
dom ſo ſurely, that it was not in the power of God 
himſelf to diſpoſſeſs him of it. For this preſump- 
tion, he was juſtly cut off, and the prediction fore- 
told by Jeremiah (ch. xliv. 3o.) was fully accom- 
"liſhed, * Thus faith the Lord, Behold. I will give 
Pharaoh-Hophra king of Egypt into the hand of 
his 1 and into the hand of chem that ſeek 
his life.” 

The prophet Ezekiel alſo forctold, ch. xxix. 12. 
that the country ſhould be delolate forty years, and 
the people carried captives into other countries, 1 
will make the land of Egypt deſolate forty years; 
and I wiil ſcatter the Egyptians among the nations, 
and will diſperſe them through the countries.” Tho' 
it cannot, indeed, be proved from heathen authors 
that this deſolation of the country continued exactly 
forty years, yet there 1s not the leaſt doubt but this, 
as well as the other conquered countries, laboured 
under the Babyloniſh yoke till the time of Cyrus. 
We are aſſured, by Beroſus, that Nebuchadnezzar 
took ſeveral captives from Egypt, and carried them 
to Babylon; and from Me 2 we learn, that 
he tran{planted, and ſettled others in Pontus. So 
true it is that they were “ ſcattered among the na- 
tions, and diſperſed through the countries;“ and 
the greater part of them might probably return to 
their native country, after the diſſolution of the Ba- 
byloniſh empire. 

W Egypt's next memorable revolution 
ired by te was, the invaſion and ſubduction of it by 
eri un. Cambyſes and the Perſians, which 1s the 
principal ſubject of the 19th chapter of the prophet 
Iſaiah. Some parts, indeed, of this prophecy have 
a near affinity with thoſe of Pender and Ezekiel, 
concerning the conqueſt of Egypt by Nebuchadnez- 
zar: but this prophecy, as well as ſeveral others, 
might admit of a double completion, and be fulfilled 
at both thoſe periods. This prophecy of Iaiah is a 
eneral repreſentation of the calamities that ſhould 
efal the nation: it includes various particulars, and 
is applicable to Nebuchadnezzar ar the Babyloni— 
ans, as well as to Cambyſes and the Perſians. They 
might, therefore, be both intended and compre- 
hended in it; but the latter, it is moſt reaſonable 
to imagine, were principally meant, and for this 
reaſon; becauſe the deliverance of the Egyptians 
by ſome great conqueror, and their converſion at- 
terwards to the true religion, which are foretold in 
the latter part of this chapter, were events conſe— 
quent not to the dominion of the Babylonians, but 
to that of the Perſians. 

The prophecy of Iſaiah againſt Egypt 


The eMmqueſt : g . 
of Exype to begins with declaring, that the concueſt 
te lait end of 1t ſhould be {wift and ſudden, and that 


5 the idols of Egypt ſhould be deſtroyed. 
* Behold (ſays he), the Lord rideth upon a twiſt 
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cloud, and ſhall come into Egypt, and the idols of 
Egypt ſhall be moved at his preſence, and the heart 
of Egypt ſhall melt in the midſt of it,” Iſaiah xix. 1. 
The fame thing is foretold of Nebuchadnezzar by 
the prophet Jeremiah, “ And when he cometh, he 
{hall ſmite the land of Egypt. And I will kindle a 
fire in the houſes of the gods of Egypt, and he 
ſhall burn them, and carry them away captives. He 
ſhall break alſo the images of Bethſhemeſh, that is 
in the land of Egypt; and the houſes of the gods 
of the Egyptians ſhall he burn with fire,” Jer. xliii. 
11, Kc. And again the prophet Ezekiel (ch. xxx. 
13.), * Thus faith the Lord God, I will alſo de- 
ſtroy the idols, and I will cauſe their images to 
ceaſe out of Noph, or Memphis.” 

Cambyſes made his firſt attempt upon Peluſium, a 
ſtrong town at the entrance of F ypt, and key of 
the kingdom: and he ſucceeded * the ſtratagem 
of placing before his army a great number of dogs, 
ſheep, cats, and other animals, which being held ſa- 
cred_by the Egyptians, not one of them would caſt 
a javelin, or ſhoot an arrow that way; and fo the 
town was ftormed and taken in a manner without re- 
ſiſtance. He treated the gods of Egypt with great 
contempt, — at the people, and chaſtiſed the 
prieſts for worſhipping ſuch deities. He flew Apis, 
or the ſacred ox (which the Egyptians worſhipped), 
with his own hand; and burnt and demoliſhed their 
other idols and temples; and would, likewiſe, if he 
had not been prevented, have deſtroyed the famous 
temple of Jupiter Hammon. Ochus too, who was 
another king of Perſia, and ſubdued the Egyptians 
again, after they had revolted, plundered their tem- 
ples, and cauſed another Apis to be flain and ſerved 
7 at a banquet appointed by him in conſequence 
of the victories he had obtaincd. 

Ifaiah alſo foretold (ch. xix. 2.), that ie te be 
this nation ſhould be miſerably diſtratted ARA 
with civil wars, And I will ſet the Egyp- with civil 
tians againſt the Egyptians; and they ſhall *** 
fight every one againſt his brother, and every one 
againſt bis neighbour, city againſt city, and king- 
dom againſt kingdom.” Egypt was divided into 
twelve prefectures, or provinces, over cach of which 
preſided a petty prince, or governor. Theſe diſa- 

recing with each other, civil wars took place, and, 
tor a conſiderable time, the whole kingdom was one 
continued ſcene of anarchy and confulion. It is, 
therefore, little to be wondered at that, in ſuch 
diſtractions as theſe, the Egyptians, who were natu- 
rally a cowardly people, ſhould be deſtitute of 
counſel, and that © the ſpirit of Egypt ſhould fail in 
the midſt thereof,” as is foretold by the prophet in 
ver. 3. and that, being alſo a very ſuperſtitious peo- 
ple, “ they ſhould ſeek to the idols, and to the char- 
mers, and to them that have familiar ſpirits, and to 
the wizards.” But their divination was all in vain; 
it was their fate to be ſubdued and oppreſſed by 
cruel lords and tyrants: And the Egyptians will I 
chin over unto the hand of a cruel hs and a herce 

ing ſhall rule over them, faith the Lord, the Lord 
of hoſts,” ver. 4. This is a very eſſential part of the 
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prophecy, ard may, with the greateſt propriety and 
Taſtice, be applied to the Perſians, — 2 — ly to 
Cambyſes and Ochus, the former of whom put the 
yoke on the neck of the Egyptians, and the latter 
rivetted it. 

A third memorable revolution was ef- 
fected by Alexander the Great, who {ub- 
verted the Perſian empire in Egypt, as 
well as in other places; and this event is 
particularly pointed out in the ſame 19th chapter of 
the prophet Iſaiah. It is allo forctold, that about 
the fame time ſeveral of the Egyptians ſhould lay 
ahde their idolatry, and be converted to the wor- 
{hip of the true God. “ In that day ſhall there be 
an altar to the Lord in the midſt of the land of 
Egypt, and a pillar at the border thercof to the 
Lord. And it ſhall be for a ſign, and for a witneſs 
unto the Lord of hoſts in the land of Egypt: for 
they {hall cry unto the Lord becauſe of the opprel- 
for, and he ſhall ſend them a Saviour, and a great 
one, and he ſhall deliver them. And the Lord 
{hall be known to Egypt, and the Egyptians ſhall 
know the Lord in that day, and ſhall do ſacriſice and 
oblation, yea, they ſhall vow a vow unto the Lord, 
and perform it.” 

Iſaiah then proceeds to ſhew, that Aſly- 
ria and Egypt, which uſed to be at great 
enmity with each other, ſhould be united 
in the ſame worſhip by the intermediation 
of Iſrael, and that thoſe three ſhould be a 
bleſſing on the carth. © In that day ſhall there be 
a __——_ out of Egypt to Aſſyria, and the Aſſyrian 
ſhall come into Egypt, and the"Egyptian in Ally- 
ria, and the Egyptians ſhall ſerve with the Aflyri- 
ans. In that day thall Iſrael be the third with Egypt 
and with Aſſyria, even a bleſſing in the midſt of the 
land: whom the Lord ſhall bleſs, ſaying, Bleſſed be 
Egypt my people, and Aſſy ria the work of my hands, 
and Ifracl mine inheritance,” ver. 23, &c. It is 
The Egypt- Elearly fore by the prophet, that a 


ans to be de- 
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oppreſſot s. 
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deliver the Egyptians from their Perſian 
opprefſors, and heal their country, which was 
fmitten of God, and afflicted. And who 
could this be but Alexander, who is always diſtin- 

uiſhed by the additional epithet /e Great, and whole 
Ir ſucceſſor in Egypt was called the great Ptolemy and 
Ptolemy Soter, or the faviaur? When Alexander 
went firſt into Egypt, the people all chearſully ſub— 
mitted to him, out of hatred to the Perſians, lo that 
he became maſter of the coun.ry without any oppo- 
tion. For this reaſon, he treated them with great 
humanity and kindneſs, built a city there, which 
after his own name, he called Alexandria, appointed 
one of his own country for their civil governor, and 
permitted them to be governed by their own laws and 
cuſtoms. By theſe —_— and regulations, and by 
the prudent and gentle adminiſtration of ſome of the 
firſt Ptolemies, Egypt revived, trade and learning 
flouriſhed, and, for a time, the land was bleſſed with 
peace and plenty. The prophet likewiſe ſoretells, 


reat prince, from a foreign country, ſhould - 


— 
that, about the ſame time, the true reli- The 
gion, and the true worſhip of the God of gun i,” 
Iſrael, ſhould begin to ſpread, and pre- fpread in 
vail in the land of Egypt: and what . 
event was ever more unlikely to happen than the con. 
verſion of a people fo loſt in 3 * and idola. 
try of the worſt and grofleſt kind? But that it did 
happen, will appear from the following obſerva. 
tions: 

Many Jews reſided in Egypt, and though they 
were, in general, very wicked men, and difobed;. 
ent to the word of God, yet, no doubt, ſome good 
people were mingled among them, who might relate 
to them the prophecies of Jeremiah, and they them— 
lelves, when they ſaw them fulfilled, might embrace 
the Jewiſh religion. This, however, is not to be 
underitood of all the inhabitants of thoſe places, 
but only of ſome, which is ſufficient to juſtify the 
expreſſion of © hve cities ſpeaking the language of 
Canaan, and {wearing by the Lord of hoſts.” The 
prediction of the prophet Zephaniah (ch. iii. g.) is to 
the ſame effect: * Then will I turn to the people a 
pure language, that they may call upon the name of 
the Lord to ſerve him with one conſent.“ 

Alexander the Great having made a 


Alex2nder the 
conqueſt of Egypt, he tranſplanted many Great feat, 
of the Jews into his new city of Alexan- many Joos 

exangria. 


dria, and allowed them many privil-ges 
and immunities equal to thoſe enjoyed by the Ma- 
cedonians. Ptolemy Soter carried more of them 
into Egypt, and they received ſuch indulgences that 
many others followed them of their own accord. 
Ptolemy Philadelphus redeemed and releaſed the 
captive Jews ; — in his reign, or his father's, the 
books of Moles were tranſlated into Greek, and al- 
terwards the other parts of the Old Teſtament. The 
third Ptolemy, called Euergetes, having ſubdued all 
Syria, did not ſacrifice to the idols of Egypt in ac- 
knowledgment of his victory; but, going to Jeruſa- 
lem, made his oblations to God, after the manner 
of the Jews, and his example, no doubt was follow- 
ed by many of his ſubjetts. The fixth Ptolemy, 
called Philometor, committed the whole manage- 
ment of his kingdom to two Jews, Onias and Doſi- 
theus, weo were his chief miniſters and generals, 
and had the principal direction of all affairs, both 
civil and military. 

Onias obtained a licence from the king ende 
to build a temple for the Jews in Egypt, built for the 
like that at Jeruſalem, alledging, for the lens. 
purpole, this very prophecy of Iſaiah, that there 
ſhould “ be an altar to the Lord in the midſt of the 
land of Egypt:” and the king and queen in their 
edit make honourable mention of the law and of 
the prophet Iſaiah, and expreſs a dread of ſinning 
againſt God. The place choſen for the building of 
this temple was in the prefecture of Heliopolis, or 
the city of the ſun,” which place is likewiſe men- 
tioned in the prophecy. It was built after the mo- 


del of the temple at Jeruſalem, but not ſo ſumptu— 
ous and magnificent. Philometor himſelf was _— 
igh- 
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high-prieſt; other prieſts and Levites were appoint- 
ed for the miniſtration; and divine ſervice was daily 
erforined there in the fame manner as at Jeruſalem. 
y theſe means * the Egyptians mult have known 
the Lord;” anch without doubt, there muſt have 
been many proſelytes among them. Amidſt thoſe 
who came up to the feaſt of Pentecoſt, there are 
articularly mentioned © the dwellers in Egypt and 
in the parts of Lybia about Cyrene, Jews and pro- 
ſelytes,” Acts ii. 10. Thus were the Jews ſettled 
and encouraged in Egypt. 
. Nor were they lefs favoured by the 
wares by tre kings of Syria. Seleucus Nicanor made 
kiegs of Sy= them free of the cities which he built in 
ns Aſia and the Lower Syria, and even of 
Antioch, the capital of his kingdom; and granted 
the lame rights and privileges to them as to the 
Greeks and Macedonians. Antiochus the Great 
wbliſhed ſeveral decrees in favour of the Jews, 
both of thole who inhabited Jeruſalem, and of 
thoſe who dwelt in Meſopotamia and Babylon. 
And thus, by means of the Jews and proſelytes, 
dwelling in Egypt and Syria, IIracl, Egypt, and Sy- 
ria, were, in ſome meaſure, united in the ſame wor— 
ſhip. But this was more fully accompliſhed when 
the inhabitants of theſe countries became Chriſtians, 
and were made members of the church of Chrilt. 
And it is to be ſeriouſly hoped and believed, that 
the prophecy will ftill receive its moſt perfect com- 
letion in the latter days, when Mahometaniſm ſhall 
rooted out, and Chriſtianity ſhall flouriſh in theſe 
countries, when “ the fulneſs of the Gentiles ſhall 
come in, and all Iſrael ſhall be faved.” 
Eekiel'spre. From the days of Nebuchadnezzar to 
phecy coa- the So period, the fate of Egypt 1s 
ang Egypt predicted in a moſt remarkable manner, 
by the prophet Ezekiel. He foretells, that after the 
deſolation of the land, it“ ſhould be a baſe kingdom: 


it ſhall be the baſeſt of the kingdoms, neither ſhall. 


it exalt itſelf any more above the nations: for I will 
diminiſh them, that they ſhall no more rule over 
the nations,” Ezek. xxix. 14, 15. And again, ch. 
XXX, 12, 13. I will fell the land into the hand 
of the wicked, and I will make the land waſte, and 
all that is therein, by the hand of ſtrangers: and 
ave ſhall be no more a prince of the land of 
Zu pt.“ 

he more cleatly to point out the great truth of 
the fulfilment of this remarkable prophecy, we muſt 
advert to, and make a thort deduttion from, the 
Egyptian hiſtory, at leaſt that part of it which con- 
tains the various circumſtances that took place from 
the ſubduttion of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar, to 
the preſent time. 


Nebuchadnezzar having conquered the Egypti- | 


ans, he appointed Amaſis for their king; and as he 


held his crown by the permiſſion and allowance of | 


the Babylonians, there 1s not the leaſt doubt but he 
png them tribute for it. Beroſus, the Chaldean 


iſtorian, ſpeaketh of Nebuchadnezzar's reducing 
Egypt 0 his obedience, and afterwards of his ſet- 
ting the affairs of the country, and carrying away 
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too 


whereby hath been amply fulfilled that part of Eze- 
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captives from thence to Babylon. By his ſettling 
the affairs of Egypt, nothing leſs could be meant 
than his appointing the governors, and the tribute 
they maker 7 ; pay to him: and, by carrying ſome 
9 captives to Babylon, he certainly intend- 
ed not only to weaken the country, but alſo to have 
them as hoſtages to ſecure the obedience of the reſt, 
and the payment of the tribute he exatted from the 
people. 

Cyrus, after the fall of the Babyloniſh „ene revo- 


empire, eftabliſhed the Perſian on its ru- Jutions ns the 


ins; and it is affirmed, by that faithful Egyptian en 
and elegant hiſtorian Xenophon, that Cy- 1 
rus allo conquered Egypt, and made it part of his 
empire. The Egyptians revolted towards the latter 
end of the reign of Darius the ſon of Hyſtaſpes; 
but his ſon and ſucceſſor Xerxes, inthe ſecond year 
of his reign, - ſubdued them again, and reduced 
them to a worſe condition of ſervitude than they had 
been in under Darius, and appointed his brother 
Achæmenes governor of Egypt. 

About twenty-four years after this (when the 
Egyptians heard of the troubles in Perſia, about 
the ſucceſſion to the throne after the death of Xer- 
xes), they revolted again, at the inſtigation of Ina- 
rus king of Lybia; and having driven away the Per- 
ſian eee they conſtituted Inarus their 
__ Six years were employed in reducing them 

dience, and all Egypt ſubmitted again to king 
Artaxerxes Longimanus, except Amyrtæus, who 
reigned in the fens, whither the Perfians could not 
8 to take him. Inarus, who was the author 
of theſe evils, being betrayed to the Perſians, was 
taken and crucified. They, however, permitted 
his ſon Thannyra to ſucceed his father in the king- 
dom of Lybia; and Egypt continued in ſubjettion 
all the remaining part of the long reign of Artax- 
erxes. In the tenth year of Darius Nothus, they 
revolted again, under the conduct of Amyrtzus, 
who ſallied out of the fens, drove the Perſians from 
Egypt, and made himſelf maſter of the country. 
Amyrtæus vas ſucceeded by his ſon Pauſiris, who 
(according to Herodotus) obtained the kingdom by 
the favour of the Perſians, from whence it appears 
that the Perſians had again ſubdued Egypt, or, at 
leaſt, that the king was not eſtabliſhed without their 
conſent and approbation. It is certain, however, 
that after this the Egyptians gave much trouble to 
the Perſians. Artaxerxes Mnemon made ſeveral 
efforts to reconquer the country, but they all proved 
ineffectual. It was not totally and finally ſubdued 
till the ninth year of the following reign of Ochus, 


about 350 years before Chriſt; when Nectanebus the 


laſt king fled into Ethiopia, and Ochus became ab- 
folute maſter of the country, and having appointed 
one of his nobles, named Pherendates, to be his 
viceroy and governor of Egypt, he returned with 
great glory, and with immenſe treaſures, to Baby- 
lon. Egypt from that time hath never been able to 


| recover its liberties: it hath always been ſubject to 


{trangers, and never governed by a king of its own, 


kiel's 
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kieT's prophecy, in which it is ſaid, © there ſhall be 
no more a prince of the land of Egypt.” 

Egypt, after being ſubject to the Perſians, came 
into the hands of the Macedonians. It ſubmitted to 
* Alexander the Great, without attempting the leaſt 
refiſtance; and on his death it fell to the ſhare of 
Ptolemy, one of his four famous captains, and was 
governed by his family for ſeveral generations. The 
two or three firſt of the Ptolemies were wiſe and po- 
tent princes, but moſt of the reſt (of which there 
were eleven in number) were prodigies of luxury 
and wickedneſs. It is obſerved by Strabo, that all 
aſter the third Ptolemy governed very ill; but thoſe 
who governed worſt of all were the fourth, the ſe— 
venth, and the laſt, called Auletes. Che perſons 
here alluded to by Strabo were, Ptolemy Philopa- 
ter, or © the lover of his father,” ſo called by way 
of irony, becauſe he was a parricide, aud murdered 
both his father and mother: Ptolemy Phyſcon, 
who affected the title of Zuergetes, or the / enefattor, 
but the Alexandrians more juſtly named hun Ka- 
kergetes, or the malifuctar, on account of diſtin— 
guiſhed wickedneſs; and Ptolemy Aulctes, or be 
piper, fo denominated becaulc he [ ent much of his 
time in playing on the pipe, and uſed to conten d for 
the prize in the public ſhows. This kingdom of the 
Macedonians continued from the death of Alexan- 
der 294 years, and ended in the famous Cleopatra, 
who was one of the moſt ambitious and wicked 
princeſſes that ever fat upon a throne. Egypt, af- 
ter the downfall of the Macedonians, fell 


Eevpt falls -" 
under the do- under the dominion of the Romans. 
— uri the They had, indeed, either by virtue of 


treaties, or by force of arms, obtained 
great authority there, and were, in a manner, arbi- 
ters of the kingdom before. But after the death of 
Cleopatra, Ottavius Ceſar reduced it into the form 
of a Roman province, and appointed Cornelius Gal- 
las the firſt prefe& or ge nor. It remained in this 
ſtate, with little variatic.:, till the year 641 after 
Chriſt, that is, 670 years in the whole, from the 
reign of Auguſtus Ceſar to that of the emperor He- 
raclius. 

At that period the Saracens, in the reign of Omar 
their third emperor, and under the command of Am- 
rou, invaded and conquered Egypt, took Mifrah 
(formerly called Memphis, but now Cairo) by ſtorm, 
and alſo Alexandria, after they had beſieged it four- 
teen months, and had loſt no leſs than 23,000 men. 
But the greateſt loſs in the deſtruction of the latter 

lace was the famous library, founded by the firſt 

tolemies, and ſo much enlarged and improved by 
their ſuccellors, that the books contained in it 
amounted to 700,coo volumes, all of which were 
committed io the flames. Before this event, Egypt 
was frequented by learned foreigners from almoſt 
all parts, and it produced ſeveral learned natives; 
but afterwards it became more and more « baſe king- 
dom, and ſunk into the greateſt ignorance and ſuper- 
ſtition. Mahometaniſm was eſtabliſhed there, in- 
ſtead of Chriſtianity, and the government of the 
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caliphs and ſultans continued till about the y 
ter Chriſt, 1250. tied tor 
About this time the Mamalucs uſurped 
the royal authority. Their government 
began with the Sultan Ibeg, in the 648th 
year of the Hegira, and the year of 
Chriſt 1250; and continued through a 
twenty-four Turkiſh and twenty-three 
Mamaluc Sultans, ending with Tumanbai, in the 
year of Chriſt 1517. At that time Selim, the ninth 
emperor of the Turks, conquered the Mamalucs 
hanged their laſt ſultan Tumanbai before one of the 
gates of Cairo, and put an end to their govern. 
ment. He cauſed five hundred of the chiefeſt 
Egyptian families to be tranſplanted to Conſtanti. 
nople, as likewiſe great numbers of the wives and 
children of the Mamalucs, beſides the Sultan's trea. 


The Mama. 


roy al autho. 
y. 
ſeries of 


Circaſhan 


| ſure and other immenſe riches; and annexed Egypt 


to the Ottoman empire, whereof it hath continued 
a province from that day to this. Itis , 
governed by a Turkiſh Baſha with twen- — 4 — 
t y- four ber or princes under him, who are Turk en. 
advanced from ſervitude to the adminiſ- . 
tration of public affairs; a ſuperſtitious notion pol. 
ſeſung the Egyptians, that it is decreed by fate that 
captives ſhall reign, and the natives be ſubjett to 
them. But it is not merely a ſuperſtitious notion, 
but a notion in all probability at fre derived from 
ſome tradition of theſe prophecies, that“ Egypt 
ſhould be a baſe kingdom,” and that “ there ſhould 
be no more a prince of the land of Egypt.“ Such 
are the events which have taken place in Egypt, and 
ſuch has been the fulfilment of the prophecy of Eze- 
kiel, relative to the deſtruction of this once flou- 
riſhing and important kingdom. 


C HAF. XI. 
The Prophecies of DANIEL. 


N Nebuchadnezzar's dream, and 


4 4 - Subſtance of 

the interpretation of it, were found- Na bas. 
ed the firſt and all the ſucceeding 22 * nezzar's 
cies of Daniel. This dream was of * um. 


great image. This great 1mage, whoſe brightneſs 
was excellent, ſtood before him, and the form there- 
of was terrible.” It appears, from ancient coins, 
that cities and people were often repreſented by 
hgures of men and women. A great terrible figure 
was, therefore, not an improper emblem of human 
power and dominion; and the various metals o 
which it was compoſed, not unfitly typify the various 
kingdoms which ſhould ariſe. It conſiſted of four 
different metals, gold and filver, and braſs and iron, 
with clay; and theſe four metals, according to Da- 
niels own interpretation, mean fo many kingdoms: 
and the order of their ſucceſſion is clearly denoted 
by the order of the parts, the head and higher paris 
ſignifying the earlier times, and the lower parts the 
latter times. From hence, it is conjectured, by Cal- 
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vin, the youu drew their fables of the four ages of 
the world, namely, the golden, the ſilver, the bra- 
ſen, and the iron age. 

Theſe different kingdoms will naturally conſtitute 
the different heads of our diſcourſe on Daniel's pro- 
hecy and interpretation of Nebuchadnezzar's dream; 
in the explanation of which we ſhall follow the beſt 
commentators on the ſubject, but at the ſame time 
hall not regard any commentator ſo much as the 
truth of hiſtory, the evidence of reaſon, and the 
analogy of ſcripture. | 

Daniel addreſles Nebuchadnezzar as a very pow- 
erlul king, Thou, O king, art a king of kings,” 
ver. 37. Nebuchadnezzar might, perhaps, think, 
like lome of his predeceſfors, that his conqueſts 
were owing to his own fortitude and prudence : but 
the prophet aſſures him his ſucceſſęs muſt be prima- 
rily aſcribed to the God of heaven, © For the God 
of heaven (faith he) hath given thee a kingdom, 
power, and ſtrength, and glory.” But Nebuchad- 
nezzar's empire, though of great extent, was yet 
of no long duration; for it ended in his grandſon 
Belſhazzar, not ſcventy years after the delivery of 
this prophecy: and this may be the reaſon of Da- 
niel's ſpeaking of him as the only king, “thou art 
this head of gold (on account of his great riches), 
and after thee ſhall riſe,” &c. Dan. ii. 38, 39. 
His breaſt and his arms of filver,” which Da- 
nie] thus interprets, * And after thee ſhall ariſe ano- 
ther kingdom inferior to thee.” It is very well 
known that the kingdom which aroſe after the Baby- 
loman was the Medo-Perſian. The two hands and 
the ſhoulders ſignify that the empire of the Babylo- 
nians ſhould be diſſolved by two kings. The two 
kings were, the kings of the Medes and Perſians, 
whole powers were united under Cyrus, who be- 
lieged and took Babylon, put an end to that em- 
pire, and on its ruins erected the Medo-Perſian, or 
the Perſian (as it is more uſually called), the Perſi- 
ans having ſoon gained the aſcendancy over the 
Medes. This empire, from its firſt eſtabliſhment by 
Cyrus, to the death of the laſt king Darius Codo- 
mannus, laſted not much above two hundred years. 
And thus far it is agreed by all commentators, that 
the two firſt kingdoms repreſented in Nebuchadnez- 
zar's dream, were the Babylonian and the Perſian. 
That the third kingdom was the Macedonian, there 
is not the leaſt doubt. St. Jerom faith expreſlsly, 
* The third kingdom fignifies Alexander, and the 
kingdom of the Macedonians, and of the ſucceſſors 
of Alexander. Which is rightly named braſen, faith 
he: for among all metals braſs is mol} vocal, and 
tinkles louder, and its ſound is diffuſed far and wide, 
that it portended not only the fame and power of the 
Kingdom, but alſo the eloquence of the Greek lan- 
guage.” Aſter the death of Alexander, the king- 


doms of the eaſt were divided among his ſuccel- 

ſors, but the whole ſtill retained the name of the Ma- 

cedonian empire; and Juſtin reckons Alexander the 

lame to the Macedonians, as Cyrus was to the Perſi- 

ans, and Romulus to the Romans. See Dan. ii. 40, 
"C 


No. 38, 


This fourth kingdom is deſcribed as ſtronger than 
the three preceding. As iron breaketh and bruiſeth 
all other metals, ſo this was to break and ſubdue all 
the former kingdoms. The metal here is different, 
and conlequently the nation was to be different from 
the preceding. The four different metals muſt ſig- 
nify the four different nations: and as the gold ſigni- 
sed the Babylonians, the ſilver the Perſians, and the 
braſs the Macedonians, fo the iron muſt necefſſarily 
denote ſome other nation; and that this nation was 
no other than that of the Romans wil evidently ap- 
pear from what follows. N 

The Roman empire was ſtronger and larger than 
any of the preceding. The Romans brake in pieces, 
and ſubdued, all the former kingdoms. Jolephùs 
ſays, that as the two arms of ſilver denoted the kings 
of the Medes and Perſians, fo we might ſay, in like 
manner, that the two legs of iron ſignified the two 
Roman conſuls. The iron was“ mixed. with miry 
clay,” and the Romans were defiled with a mixture 
of barbarous nations. The Roman empire was at 
length divided into ten lefler kingdoms, anſwering 
to the ten toes of the image. Theſe kingdoms re- 
tained much of the old Roman ſtrength, and mani- 
felted it upon ſeveral occaſions; ſo that the“ king- 
dom was partly ſtrong and partly broken.” They 
+ mingled themſelves with the ſced of men.” They 
made marriages and alliances one with another; but 
no hearty union enſued. 

Exclulive of this wonderful image, Nebuchadnez- 
zar ſaw in his dream “ a ſtone cut out without hands, 
which ſmote the image upon his feet that were of 
iron and clay, and broke them to pieces: then was 
the iron, the clay, the braſs, the filver, and the 

old, broken in pieces together, and became like 
* chaff of the threſhing-floors, and the wind car- 
ried them away, that no place was found for them ; 
and the ſtone thet ſmote the image became a great 
mountain, and filled the whole carth:” which is thus 
interpreted and explained by Daniel; © And in the 
days of theſe kings ſhall the God of heaven ſet up 
a kingdom, which ſhall never be deſtroyed; and 
the kingdom ſhall not be left to other people, but it 
{hall break in pieces, and conſume all theſe king- 
doms, ard it ſhall ſtand for ever: foraſmuch as thou 
laweſt that the ftone was cut out of the mountain 
without hands, and that it brake in pieces the iron, 
the braſs, the clay, the filver, and the gold,” ver. 
44, 45. By this was evidently meant the |, ___. 
kingdom of Chriſt, which was ſet up dur- of hae 
ing the days of the laſt of the before- Nebuchad- 
mentioned kingdoms. The fm: was to- deen en 
tally a very different thing from the re/ates to the 
image, and the kingdom of Chriſt is to- Hagiom of 
tally different from the kingdoms of the S. 
world. © The ſtone was cut out of the mountain 
without hands,” and was to be * a building of God, 
an houſe not made with hands.” This the fathers 
generally apply to Chriſt hunſelf, who was miracu- 
louſly born of a virgin without the concurrence of 
a man: but it ſhould rather be underſtood of the 
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kingdom of Chriſt, which was formed out of the 
Roman empire, not by number of hands, or ſtrength 
of armies, but without human means, and the afliſt- 
ance of ſecond cauſes. This kingdom was * ſet up 
by the God of heaven;” and from thence the phrale 
of © the kingdom of heaven” came to ſignify the 
coming of the Meſſiah; and fo it was uſed and un 
derſtood by the Jews, and lo it is applied by our Sa- 
viour in the New Teſtament. Other kingdoms were 
raiſed by human ambition and worldly power: but 
this was the work not of man, but of God; this was 
. as it is called, “ the kingdom of heaven, and 
& a kingdom not of this world;” its laws, its powers, 
were all divine. This kingdom was * never to be 
deſtroyed,” as the Babylonian, the Perſian, and the 
Macedonian empires have been, and, in a great 
meaſure, alſo the Roman. This kingdom of Chriſt 
was to © break in pieces and conſume all the — 
doms, to ſpread and enlarge itſelf, ſo that it ſhould 
comprehend within itſelf all the former kingdoms. 
In ſhort, it was to fill the whole earth,” to become 
univerſal, and to“ ſtand for ever.” 

This fifth kingdom, or the kingdom of Chriſt, is 
deſcribed, like the Roman, in a twofold ſtate, 
which Mr. Mede very jultly diſtinguiſhes by the 
names of © the kingdom of the ſtone,” and “ the 
kingdom of the mountain;” the firſt, when “ the ſtone 
was cut out of the mountain without hands;” that is, 
the kingdom of Chriſt was firſt ſet up while the Ro- 
man pops was in its full ſtrength with © legs of 
iron.“ The Roman empire was afterwards divided 
into ten lefſer kingdoms, the remains of which are 
ſtill ſubſiſting. The image is {till ſtanding upon his 
feet and toes of iron and clay; the kingdom of 
Chriſt is ſtil] © the ſtone cut out of the mountain;” 
this ſtone will one day {mite the image upon the feet 
and toes, and deſtroy it utterly, and will itſelf “ be- 
come a great mountain and fill the whole earth;” 
or, in other words, the kingdoms of this world 
ſhall become the kingdoms of our Lord, and of his 
Chriſt, and he ſhall rci-+ bor ever and ever,” Rev. 
xi. 15, We have, theiciore, ſeen the kingdom of 
the ſlane, but we have not yet ſeen the kingdom of 
the mantain, Some parts of this prophecy {till re- 
main to be fulfilled; and, from the exatt completion 
of the other part, there is not the leaſt doubt but 
that the reſt, in due ſeaſon, will be tully accom- 
pliſhed. This interpretation of the fifth kingdom is 
conlonant to the ſenſe of all ancient writers, both 
Jews and Chriſtians. 

Thus did it pleaſe God to reveal unto Daniel, and, 
by Daniel, unto Nebuchadnezzar, the great and 
moſt ſignal events of this world, as Daniel {aid un- 
to Nebuchadnezzar at the time he interpreted his 
dream, © The out God hath made known to the 
king what ſhall come to paſs hereafter; and the 
dream is certain, and the interpretation thereof is 
fure,” Dan. ii. 45. The king, hearing his dream 
related with ſuch exactneſs, might be better aſſured 
of the truth of the interpretation, and of the great 
events which ſhould follow. 


— —— — 


We muſt allow, that the great Arbiter of king- 
doms, and Governor of the univerſe, can reveal as 
much of their future revolutions as he pleaſeth: 
and he hath revealed enough to manifeſt his provi. 
dence, and to confirm the truth of religion. What 
Daniel, therefore, ſaid, on the firſt diſcovery of 
theſe things, may be very juſtly applied after the 
completion of ſo many particulars: “ Blefled be 
the name of God for ever and ever; for wiſdom and 
might are his. And he changeth the times and the 
ſealons: he removeth kings, and ſetteth up kings: 
he giveth wiſdom unto the wiſe, and knoweday to 
them that know knowledge. He revealeth the deep 
and ſecret things: he knoweth what is in the dark. 
— and the light dwelleth with him,” Dan. ii. 20, 

c. | 
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CHAP. XII. 


Of DANIEL's Viſion concerning the four great En- 
Pires. 


N Daniel's viſion the firft kingdom is Fa hen ot 

reprelented by a beaſt, that was “like the tirk king. 
a lion, and had eagle's wings: and I be- . 
held till the wings thereof were plucked, and it was 
lifted up from the earth, and made to ſtand upon the 
feet as a man, and a man's heart was given to it,” 
Dan. vii. 4. This is the kingdom of the Babyloni- 
ans: and the king of Babylon 1s, in like manner, 
compared to a lion by the prophet Jeremiah, “ the 
lion 1s come up from his thicket, and the deſtroyer 
of the Gentiles is on his way,” Jer. iv. 7. and he 
is ſaid to fly as an eagle,“ Behold, he ſhall fly as 
an eagle, and ſhall ſpread his wings over Moab,” 
xlviii. 40. And he is alſo compared to an eagle 


by the prophet Ezekiel, © Thus faith the Lord God, 


A great eagle with great wings,” &c. Ezek. 
xvii. 3. 

The lion is the king of beaſts, and the g, anne 
eagle the king of birds; and therefore the of u. 
kingdom of Babylon which is deſcribed 
as the firſt and nobleſt kingdom, and was the kingdom 
then in being, is ſaid to partake of the nature of both. 
The eagle's wings denote its ſwiftneſs and rapidity: 
and the conqueſts of Babylon were very rapid, that 
empire being advanced to its height within a few 
years by a ſingle perſon, namely, by the conduct and 
arms of Nebuchadnezzar. It is farther ſaid that 


the wings thereof were plucked.” Its wings were 


beginning to be plucked when Ds Penn was 


frit delivered, for at that time the Medes and Perli- 
ans were incroaching upon it: Belſhazzar, the then 
reigning king, was the laſt of his race; and in the ſe- 
venteenth year of his reign Babylon was taken, and 
the kingdom was transferred to the Medes and Perſi- 
ans. Andi it was made to ſtand upon the feet as a 
man, and a man's heart was given to it.” The mean- 
ing of this pallage 1s poſed to be an alluſion to the 


calc of Nebuchadnezzar, when, in his madneſs, of 
. beaſt's 


DI 
beaſt's heart was given to him,” and after he was re- 
ſtored to his lenſes, “ a man's heart was given him” 


again. > i 
4 of The ſecond kingdom is repreſented by 
the les another beaſt like to a bear, and it raiſed 
kingdom. up itſelf on one ſide, and it had three ribs 


in the mouth of it between the teeth of it: and the 
{aid thus unto it, Ariſe, devour much fleſh,” Dan. vii. 
5. This is the kingdom of the Medes and 
Perſians: and for their cruelty and gree- 
dineſs after blood they are compared to a bear, which 
is a ſavage and voracious animal. The learned Bo- 
chart recounts ſeveral particulars wherein the Perſi- 
ans reſembled bears; but the chief likeneſs conſiſted 
in what has been already mentioned ; and this like- 
nels was principally intended by the prophet, as evi- 
dently appears from the words of the text itſelf, 
& Ariſe, devour much fleſh.” And it raiſed up it- 
ſelf on one fide,” or, © it raiſed up one dominion.” 
The Perſians were ſubjett to the Medes at the con- 
ueſt of Babylon, but ſoon after raiſed themſelves 
above them. © And it had three ribs in the mouth 
of it between the teeth of it.” { By theſe are meant 
the three kingdoms of the Babylonians, Medes, and 
Perſians, which were reduced into one kingdom. 
They might 71 be called ribs, as the conqueſt 
of them much ſtrengthened the Perſian empire; and 
they might be ſaid to be between * the teeth of the 
bear,“ as they were much grinded and oppreſſed 
by the Perſians. And they faid thus 
unto it, Ariſe, devour much fleſh.” This, 
as we have before obſerved, was ſaid, to 
denote the natural cruelty of the Medes 
and Perſians. They are allo repreſented as very 
cruel by the prophet Iſaiah, chap. xiii. 18. Cam- 
byſes, Ochus, and others of their princes, were, in- 
deed, more like bears than men. Inſtances of their 
cruelty abound in almoſt all the hiſtorians who have 
written of their affairs. | 
The third kingdom 1s repreſented by 


Explanation. 


Natural cruel. 
ty of the 
Vedes and 
Perſians. 


Emblem of 

the third another beaſt like a leopard, which had 
kingdom upon the back of it four wings of a fowl ; 
n the beaſt had alſo four heads; and domi- 


nion was given to it.“ This is the king- 
dom of the Macedonians or Grecians, who, under 
the command of Alexander the Great, overcame the 
Perſians, and reigned next after them: and it is fitly 
compared to a leopard on ſeveral accounts. The 
leopard is remarkable for ſwiftneſs; and Alexander 
and the Macedonians were amazingly ſwift and rapid 
in their conqueſts. The leopard is a ſpotted animal; 
and was therefore a proper emblem (according to 
* of the different manners of the nations which 
Alexander commanded, or (according to Grotius) of 
the various manners of Alexander himſelf, who was 
ſometimes inerciful, and ſometimes cruel; ſometimes 
temperate, and ſometimes drunken; ſometimes abſte- 
mious, and ſometimes incontinent. The leopard (as 
Bochart obſerves) is of ſmall ſtature, but of great 
courage, ſo as not to be afraid to engage with the 
lion and the largeſt beaſts; and ſo Alexander, a lit- 
tle king in compariſon, of {mall ſtature too, and with 
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a ſinall army, dared to attack Darius, whoſe king- 
_ was extended from the /Egean fea to the In- 

ies. | 

The beaſt had —— the back of it four wings © of 
a fowl.” The Babylonian empire was repreſented 
with dees wings, but this is deſcribed with rt. For 
(as St. Jerome ſaith) nothing could be ſwifter than 
the vittories of Alexander, who ran through all the 
countries from Illyricum and the Adriatic ſea, to the 
Indian ocean and the river Ganges, not fo much 
fighting as conquering, and in twelve years ſubjugat- 
ed part of Europe, and all Aſia to hunſelf. The 
bealt had allo four heads;” to denote the four king- 


doms into which this ſame third kingdom ſhould be 


divided, as it was divided, after the death of Alexan- 
der, into four kingdoms, Caſſander reigning over 
Macedon and Greece, Lyſimachus over Thrace and 
Bithynia, Ptolemy over Egypt, and Seleucus over 
Syria, “ And dominion was given to it.” This (as 
St. Jerom rs ſheweth, that it was not owing to the 
fortitude of Alexander, but proceeded from the will 
of the Lord. And, indeed, unleſs he had been di- 
rected, preſerved, and aſſiſted by the ſupreme power 
how could Alexander with 30,000 men have overcome 
Darius with Goo, ooo, and, in ſo ſhort a time, have 
brought all the countries into ſubjection, from Greece 
as ſar as to India? 

The fourth kingdom is repreſented Dan. 
vii.) by a“ fourth beaſt, dreadful and the fourth 
terrible; and ſtrong exceedingly ; and jt e. 
had great iron teeth; it devoured, and. brake in 


Emblem of 


pieces, and ſtamped the reſidue with the feet of it, 


and it was diverſe from all the beaſts that were be- 
fore.” Daniel was particularly defirous to know what 
this might mean; upon which he was thus anſwered 
by the angel, who had explained to him the former 
art of his viſion: “ The fourth beaſt ſhall be the 
ourth kingdom upon the earth, which ſhall be diverſe 
from all kingdoms, and ſhall devour the whole earth: 
and ſhall tread it down, and break it in pieces.” 
This fourth kingdom can be none other E. Hates 
than the Roman empire. The fourth b 
beaſt was ſo great and horrible, that it was not eaſy 
to find an adequate name for it: and the Roman em- 
pire was © dreadful, and terrible, and ſtrong ex- 
ceedingly,” beyond ary of the former kingdoms. It 
was * diverſe from all kingdoms,” not only in its re- 
publican form of government, but likewiſe in ſtrength. 
and power, and greatneſs, length of duration, and 
extent of dominion. © It devoured and brake it in 
ieces, and ſtamped the reſidue with the feet of it.” 
t reduced Macedon into a Roman province about 
168 years, the kingdom of Pergamus about 133 years, 
Syria about 65 years, and Egypt about 3o years, be- 
fore Chriſt. And beſides the remains of the Macedo- 
nian empire, it ſubdued many other provinces and 
kingdoms; fo that it might very juſtly be ſaid to 
* devour the whole earth, and to tread ir down, and. 
break it in pieces;” and it became, in a manner, what 
the Roman writers delighted to call it, namely, © the 
empire of the whole world.“ 
Beſides thele ten horns or kingdoms of the fourth 
empire 
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empire, there was to ſpring up among them another 
little horn. I conſidere he horns (faith Daniel) 
and behold, there came up among them another little 
horn, before whom there were three of the firſt horns 
plucked up by the roots.” Daniel was eager to know 
the meaning of this part of the viſion; upon which 
the angel informed bim, that as “the ten horns out 
of this kingdom were *© ten kings,” or kingdoms, 
& that ſhould ariſe,” fo likewiſe that“ another ſhall 
riſe after them, and he ſhall ſubdue three kings,” or 
kingdoms- 
Obſervations 

by Mackiavel. 


The celebrated Machiavel (in his hiſto- 
ry of Florence) after having ſhewn' how 
the Roman empire was divided by the in- 
curſions of the northern nations, ſays, About this 
time the biſhops of Rome began to take upon them, 
and to exercile greater authority than they had for- 
merly done. At firſt the ſucceſſors of St. Peter were 
venerable and eminent for their miracles, and the 
holineſs of their lives; and their examples added daily 
ſuch numbers to the Chriſtian church. that to obviate 
or remove the confuſions which were then in the 
world, many princes turned Chriſtians, and the em- 
peror of Rome being converted among the relt, and 
quitting Rome, to hold his reſidence at Conſtantino— 
ple, the Roman empire began to decline, but the 
church of Rome augmented as faſt.” 

Here is a little horn ſpringing up among the other 
ten horns. The biſhop of Rome was re ſpectable as a 
biſhop long before, but he did not become an hor: 
properly (which is an emblem of ſtrength and power) 
till he became a temporal prince. He was to % after 
the others, that is, behind them; fo that the ten kings 
were not aware of the growing up of the little horn, 
till it had overpowered them. © Three of the firſt 
horns (that is, three of the firſt kings or kingdoms) 
were to be plucked up by the roots,” and to“ fall be- 
fore him.” Thele three are very fully ex- 


Explanation > 

by Mr. Mede —— both by Mr. Mede and Sir Iſaac 

on 8 Jewton; but, as there is very little varia- 
w . 


tion between 'm, we ſhall only quote 
the words of the latter. ings (ſaith he) are put for 
kingdoms, and therefore the little horn is a little 
kingdom. It was an horn of the fourth beaſt, and 
rooted up three of his firſt horns, therefore we are to 
look for it among the nations of the Latin empire, 
after the riſe of the ten horns. In the eighth century, 
by rooting up and ſubduing the exarchate of Raven- 
na, the kingdom of the Lombards, and the ſenate and 
dukedom of Rome, the biſhop acquired Peter's pa- 
trimony out of their dominions ; and thereby roſe u 

* a pore prince or king, or horn of the fourt 

eaſt. 

The exarchate of Ravenna, the kingdom of Lom- 
hardy, and the ſtate of Rome, were the three horns, 
three of the firſt horns,” which fell before the little 
horn: and the pope hath, in a manner, pointed him- 
ſelf out for the perſon by wearing the file crown. In 
other reſpetts too the pope fully anſwers the character 
of the little horn; ſo that if exquiſite fitneſs of appli- 
cation may aſlure us of the true ſenſe of the es ua 


— —— 
cy, we can no longer doubt concerning the perſon, 
He is © alittle horn;“ and the power of the popes 
was originally very ſmall, and their temporal domi 
nions were little and inconſiderable in compariſon 
with others of the ten horns. 

1. He ſhall be diverſe from the firſt:“ 

0 . . . _— re of the 
that is, his kingdom ſhall be of a different Pope's feng. 
nature and conſtitution : and the power of 
the pope differs greatly from that of all other princes, 
he having not only an eccleſiaſtical, but likewiſe à 
civil and temporal authority. 2. © And behold in 
this horn were eyes like the eyes of a man.” This 
denotes his cunning and foreſight, his looking out 
and watching all opportunities to promote his own 
intereſts: and the policy of the Roman hicrarchy 
had almoſt paſſed into a proverb. 3.“ He had a 
mouth {peaking very great things.” And who hath 
been more noiſy and bluſtering than the pope, eſpe. 
cially in former ages, boaſlling of his ſupremacy, thun- 
dering out his bulls and anathemas, excommunicatin 
princes, and abſolving ſubjects from their allegiance: 
4. His look was more ſtout than his fellows.” And 
the pope allumes a ſuperiority, not only over his fel- 
low biſhops, but even over crowned heads, and re- 
quires greater honours to be paid to him than are ex- 
pected even by kings and emperors themſelves. 5, 
And he ſhall ſpeak great words againſt the Moſt 
High; „, he ſhall ſpeak great words as the Moſt 
High.” And has he not ſet himſelf up above all laws, 
divine and human, arrogating to himſelf godlike at- 
tributes and titles of V and infallibility, exatting 
obedience to his ordinancesand decrees in preference 
to, and in open violation of reaſon and ſcripture? 6, 
And he ſhall wear out the ſaints of the yi; perfecut. 
Moſt High.” This he has done by wars, ins diſpoti- 
maſſacres and inquiſitions, perſecutingand © 
deſtroying the faithful ſervants of Chriſt, and the true 
worſhippers of God, who have proteſted againſt his 
innovations, and refuſed to comply with the idolatry 
practiſed in the church of Rome. 7. * And he ſhall 
think to change times and laws.” This he has done 
by appointing faſts and feaſts, canonizing ſaints, grant- 
ing pardons and indulgences for fins, inſtituting new 
modes of worſhip, impoſing new articles of faith, en- 

joining new rules of practice, and, in ſhort, reverſing 
at pleaſure the laws both of God and man. Such has 
been the power of the pope even for many centuries, 

and ſuch is the little horn that was to ariſe out of the 
ten horns, or kingdoms, into which the Roman em- 
pire was divided. 

But the four kingdoms repreſented in pegel «ig. 
Daniel's viſion, were to be followed by a on of the 
fifth, namely, the kingdom of the Meſhah, keene 
„ beheld (faith Daniel) till the thrones * Nieten. 
were caſt down, and the Antient of days did fit, whoſe 
garment was white as ſnow, and the hair of his head 


like the pure wool; his throne was like the hery. 


flame, and his wheels as burning fire. A fiery ſtream 
ſued and came forth from before him; os 


thouſands miniſtered unto him: and ten thouſand 
times ten thouſand ſtood before him: the judgment 
1 was 
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was ſet, and the books were opened,” Dan. vii. 9, 10. 
Theſe metaphors and figures are taken from the ſo- 
jemnities of earthly judicatories, and particularly of 
the great Sanhedrim of the Jews, where the father of 
the conſiſtory ſat, with his aſſeſſors ſeated on each fide 
of him, in the form of a ſemicircle, and the 
ſtanding before him: and from this was taken the de- 
{cription of the day of judgment as given in the New 
Teſtament. , 

« I beheld then, becauſe of the voice of the great 
words which the horn ſpoke; I beheld, even till the 
beaſt was ſlain, and his body 1 4 and given 
to the burning flame,” ver 11. The beaſt will be de- 
firoyed © becauſe of the great words which the horn 
ſpoke,” and the deſtruttion of the beaſt will alſo be 
« # deſtruction of the horn; and conſequently the 
horn is a part of the fourth beaſt, or of the Roman 
empire. * As concerning the reſt of the beaſts, they 
had their dominion taken away, yet their lives were 
prolonged for a ſeaſon and a time.” When the do- 
minion was taken away from the other beaſts, their 
bodies were not deſtroyed, they were ſuffered to con- 
tinue ſtill in being: but when the dominion ſhall be 
taken away from the fourth beaſt, his body ſhall be 
totally deſtroyed; the other kingdoms ſucceeded each 
other, but none other earthly kingdom ſhall ſucceed 
to this. © I faw in the night viſions, and behold, 
one like the Son of Man came in the clouds of hea- 
ven, and came to the antient of days, and they brought 
him near before him.” Here was evidently diſplayed 
the coming of the Meſſiah. From hence © the Son 
of Man” came to be a known term for Meſſiah among 
the Jews. From hence it was taken and uſed ſo fre- 
quently in the goſpel ; Our Saviour intimates himſelf 
to be this very Son of Man: © Hereafter (ſays "ay 
ſhall ye ſee the Son of Man fitting at the right han 
of power, and coming in the clouds of heaven,” Matt. 
xxvi. 64, 65. And for ſaying this he was charged by 
the high-pricſt with having “ ſpoken blaſphemy.” 
And there was given him domimon, and glory, and 
a kingdom, that all people, nations, and languages 
ſhould ſerve him : his dominion is an everlaſting do- 
minion, which ſhall not paſs away, and his kingdom 
that which ſhall not be deltroyed,” Dan. vii. 14. All 
thele kingdoms ſhall, in time, be deſtroyed, but the 
kingdom of the Meſſiah ſhall ſtand for ever: and it 
was in alluſion to this part of the prophecy that the 
angel ſaid of Chriſt before he was born, © He ſhall 
reign over the houſe of Jacob for ever, and of his 
kingdom there ſhall be no end,” Luke l. 33: 

In what manner theſe great changes will be effe&- 
ed, we cannot pretend to ſay, as God hath not been 
pleaſed to reveal it unto us. We lee, however, the 
remains of the ten horns which aroſe out of the Ro- 
man empire. We ſee the little horn ſtill ſubſiſting, 
but, it is to be hoped, on the decline, and tendin 
towards a diſſolution. And having ſeen ſo many o 
theſe particulars accompliſhed, we can have no rea- 
{on to doubt but that the reſt alſo will, in due ſeaſon, 
be amply fulfilled. 

No. 38. 
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The Viſion of the Prophet DANIEL, relative to the 
' Ram and He-Goat. © | 


1 "THEN I lifted up mine eyes, and ſaw, and be- 

1 hold, there ſtood before the river a ram 
which had two horns, and the two horns were high; 
but one was higher than the other, and the higher 
came up laſt,” Dan. viii. 3. This ram with two horns, 
according to the explication of the angel Gabriel, was 
the empire of the Medes and Perſians. © The ram 
which thou ſaweſt having two horns, are the kings (or 
kingdoms) of Media and Perſia,” ver. 20. This em- 
pire was a coalition of two very formidable c dne 
powers, and therefore it is ſaid, that“ the the kingdows 
two horns were high: but one,” it is added, 2d Media and 
vas higher than the other, and the higher 
came up laſt,” The kingdom of Media was the 
more antient of the two, and more famous in hiſtory. 
Perſia was of little note or account till the time of Cy- 
rus; but under him the Perſians gained and preſerved 
1 j , p 

The great exploits of the ram are after- * 
wards — by the prophet, who 28 — 
ſays, ** I ſaw the ram puſhing weſtward, in Daniel's 
and northward, and ſouthward, ſo that no *. 
beaſts might ſtand before him, neither was there any 
that 2 deliver out of his hand, but he did accor- 
ding to his will, and became great,” Dan. viii. 4. 
Under Cyrus himſelf the Perſians puſhed their con- 
queſts we/tward as far as the Agean Sea and the bounds 
of Alia : n:rthward they ſubdued the Armenians, Cap- 
padocians, and various other nations: and ſouthward 
they conquered Egypt, if not under Cyrus, yet moſt 
certainly under his ſon Cambyſes. | 

The ram was ſtrong and powerful, © fo that no 


beaſts might ſtand before him, neither was there any - 


that could deliver out of his hand;” that is, none of 
the neighbouring kingdoms were able to contend 
with the Perſians, but all fell under their dominion, 
He did according to his will, and became great:” 
and the Ferſian empire was increaſed and enlarged to 


ſuch a degree, that it extended“ from cen At 


India even unto Ethiopia, over an hun- of the Perſian 

dred and ſeven and twenty provinces,” ie. 

Eſther i. 1. So that ſeven provinces were added to 

the hundred and twenty which it contained in the 

time of Cyrus, Dan. vi. 1. 

* After t e ram appears the he-goat. of de te. 
And as I was conſidering (faith Daniel) goat. 


| behold, an he-goat came from the weſt on 


the face of the whole earth, and touched not the 
ground: and the goat had a notable horn between his 
eyes; which is thus interpreted by the angel Gabriel: 
The rough goat is the king of Grecia, and the great 
horn that 1s between his eyes is the firſt king,” or 
kingdom. A goat is very properly made the type of 
the Grecian or Macedonian empire, becauſe the Ma- 

9E | | cedonians 
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cedonians at firſt, about two hundred years before 


Daniel, were denominated #yeade, or the goat's 
people;” and the reaſon of their being ſo called is 
thus accounted for by heathen awthors. Caranus, 
their firſt king, going with a great multitude of 
Greeks to ſeek new habitations in Macedonia, was 
commanded by the oracle to take che goats for his 


guides to empire: and afterwards ſeeing an herd of 


goats flying from a violent ſtorm, he followed them 
to Edeſſa, and there fixed the ſeat of his empire, made 
the goats his enſign, or ſtandards, and called the city 
Egee, or the goat's town,” and the people £zcadz, or 
6 the goat's people.” 
This he-goat “ came on the weſt from the face of 
the whole carth;” that is, he carried every thing be- 
fore him in all the three parts of the then known 
. ql & And he touched not the ground :” his 
rches were fo ſwift, and his conqueſts ſo rapid, 
that he might be ſaid, in a manner, to paſs over the 
round without touching it. For the ſame reaſon the 
ame empire in the former viſion was likened to a /e- 
pard, which is a very ſwiſt and active animal; and, to 
denote the 4; 9h quickneſs and impetuoſity, to“ a 
leopard with four „ ; 
& And the goat had a notable horn between his 
eyes.” This horn, faith the angel, © is the firſt king,” 
or kingdom of the Greeks in Aſia, which was erected 
by Alexander the Great, and continued for ſome 
years under his brother Philip Aridæus, and his two 
Prideaur's ſons Alexander AXgus and Hercules. 
deſcription of Dean Prideaux, in ſpeaking of the ſwift— 
Alexander the neſs of Alexander's marches, hath a pal- 
nels in purſu- ſa ge which is very pertinent to our prelent 
ing his con- urpoſe. He flew (ſays he) with victor 
—_— Fr ter than others can travel, often wit 
his horſe purſuing his enemies ypon the ſpur whole 


Great's ſwift- 


e gays and nights, and ſometimes making long marches 


or ſeveral days one after the other, as once he did 
in purſuit of Darius, going near forty miles a day for 
eleven days together. So that by the ſpeed of his 
marches he came upon i enemy before they were 
aware of him, and conquered them before they could 
be in a poſture to reſiſt him.” 2 
nn In the next * of this viſion We have 
empire ower- AN account of the Perfian empire being 
thrown by the Overthrown by the Grecians, fee Dan. viii. 
pig e's 6, 7. The ram had before prjbed weſtward, 
and the Perſians, in the reigns of Darius H yſtaſpis and 
Xerxes, had poured down with great armies into 
Greece: but now the Grecians, in return, carried 
their arms into Aſia, and the he-goat invaded the ram 
that had invaded him. 

„And he came to the ram that had two horns, 
which I had ſeen ſtanding before the river, and ran 
unto him in the fury of his power.” Theſe words 
ſtrongly point to our imagination the army of Darius 
ſtanding and guarding the river Granicus, and that 
of Alexander's on the other fide plunging in, ſwim- 
ming acrols the ſtream, and ruſhing on the enemy 
with all the fire and fary that can be conceived. 

„And I ſaw him come cloſe unto the ram.” He 
had ſeveral clule engagements, or let battles, with 

4 


the cruelties which the 
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the king of Perſia, and particularly at the river Gra- 
nicus in Phrygia, at the Straits of Iſſus in Cilicia 
and in the plains of Arbela in Allyria. “ And he 
was moved with choler againſt him.” That was for 
erſians had exerciled to. 
wards the Grecians; and for Darius's attempting to 
corrupt ſometimes the ſoldiers of Alexander to be. 
tray him, and ſometimes his friends to deſtroy him; 
ſo that he would not liſten to the molt advantageous 
offers of peace, but he determined to purſue the 
Perſian king till he ſought his deſtruction.“ And 
he ſmote the ram, and brake his two horns.” He 
ſubdued Perſia and Media, with the other pro- 
vinces and kingdoms of the Perſian empire; and 
it is remarkable that in Perſia he barbarouſly ſack- 
ed and burned the royal city of Perſepolis, the capi. 
tal of the empire; and in Media, Darius was ſeized 
and made a priſoner by ſome of his own traitor-ſub. 
jects, who, not long after, baſely murdered him. 
* And there was no power in the ram to ſtand be. 
fore him, but he caſt him down to the ground, and 
ſtamped upon him.” He conquered where-ever he 
went, routed all the forces, took all the cities and 
caltles, and entirely ſubverted and ruined Ie p.,c,, 
the Perhan empire. © And there was empiretotally 
none that could deliver the ram out of ruined: 
his hand.“ Not even the numerous armies of the 
* of Perſia could defend him; though bis forces 
at the battle of Iſſus amounted to 600,000 men, and 
at that of Arbela to 10 or 11, oo, ooo, whereas the 
whole number of Alexander's was not more than 
40, ooo in either battle. 

The empire of the goat was in its full 
ſtrength when Alexander dicd at Baby- 
lon. He was ſucceeded on the throne by 
his natural brother Philip Aridæus, and 
by his own two ſons Alexander /Egus and 
Hercules: but in the ſpace of about fifteen years 
they were all murdered, and then the firſt horn, or 
kingdom, was entirely b-4#ez. The royal family be- 
ing thus extinct, the governors of provinces, who 
had uſurped the power, aſſumed the title of kings: 
and by the defeat and death of Antigonus, they 
were reduced to four, namely, Caflander, Lyſima- 
chus, Ptolemy, and Seleucus, who parted Alexan- 
der's dominions between them, and divided and ſet— 
tled them into four kingdoms, and in the partition of 
the empire, Callander held Macedon, and Greece, 
and the weſtern parts; Lyſimachus had Thrace, Bithy- 
nia, and the vorthern regions; Ptolemy poſfeſſed 
Egypt, and the „euern countries; and Seleucus ob- 
tained Syria, and the eaftern provinces. Thus were 
they divided “ toward the four winds of heaven.“ 
Theſe four kingdoms are the“ notable horns,” 
which came up in the room of the firſt great horn; 


Death of 
Alexander, 
and untimely 
ends of his 
ſucceſſors, 


and are the ſame as the four heads of the leopard” 
in the former viſion. 


As, in the former viſion, a little born fprang up 


among the ten horns of the Roman empire, ſo here 


a little horn is deſcribed as riſing among the four 
horns of the Grecian empire. © And out of one of 
them came forth a little horn, which waxed exceed- 
ing 
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ing great, toward the ſouth, and toward the eaſt, 
and toward the pleafant land,” Dan. viii. 9. This 
litle horn is thought to be Antiochus Epiphanes, 
king of Syria, who was a great enemy and cruel 
perfecutor of the Jews. 

The remainder of this prophecy chiefly relates 
tothe perſecution and oppreſſing the people of God; 
fince it is farther added, that © he ſhall allo ſtand up 
againſt the Prince of princes.” By the © prince of 

rinces“ is undoubtedly meant the Meſhah. It was 
by the malice of the Jews, and the authority of the 
Romans, that he was put to death; and he ſuffered 
the puniſhment of the Roman malefattors and flaves. 
The Romans not only crucified our Saviour, but alſo 
perſecuted his diſciples for above three centuries: 
and when at length they embraced the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, they ſoon corrupted it; ſo that it may be queſti- 
oned whether their favour was not as hurtful to the 
church as their enmity. As the power of the Roman 
emperors declined, that of the Roman pontiffs in- 
creaſed ; and may it not with equal truth and juſtice 
he ſaid of the latter, as of the former, that the 
„ caſt down the truth to the ground, and prattiſed, 
and proſpered ?” The perſecuting power of Rome, 
whether exerciſed towards the Jews, or towards the 
Chriſtians, or by the emperors or popes, is ſtill 
* the little horn.” The tyranny is the ſame z but ex- 
erted in Greece and the eaſt it is the little horn of 
the he-goat, or third empire; as exerted in Italy and 
the welt, it is the little horn of the fourth beaſt, or 
fourth empire. But the little horn, like other tyran- 
nical powers, was to come to a remarkable end: ** he 
ſhall be broken without hand.” As the ſtone in Ne- 
buchadnezzar's dream was * cut out of the mountain 
without hands,” that ts, not by human, but by ſuper- 
natural means; fo the little horn * ſhall be broken 
without hand,” that is, not fall by the hands of man, 
3 by a ſtroke from heaven. And this agrees 
perfe 
taltrophe of the Romans. 
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CHAP. VII. 


Of the Prophecy of MOSES, concerning a Prophet 
like unto himfelf. 


Pi the time of this prediction Moſes 
was about to leave his people, and 
therefore, to give them ſome comfort, 
he promiſes them another prophet. The 
Lord thy God (ſays he) will raiſe up unto 
thee a prophet froni the midſt of thee, of thy brethren, 
like unto me; unto him ſhall ye hearken.” Deut. 
xviii. 15. The ſame is repeated in the name of God, 
* I will raiſe them up a prophet from among their 
brethren, like unto thee, and will put — words into 
his mouth, and he ſhall ſpeak unto them all that I hall 
command him.” ver. 18. It is likewiſe farther added 
In the next verſe, © And it ſhall come to paſs, that 
whoſoever will not hearken unto my words which ye 
ſhall ſpeak in-my name, I will require it of him.“ 


Prophecies of 

Moes cone 

ceraing a pro- 
het like uno 
imſelf. 


ctly with the former predictions of the fatal ca- 


In order to win pony the meaning of this amazing 
prophecy, as well as to point out the full and ample 
completion of it, it is neceſſary to conlider three 


things. Firſt, who the prophet was that is here par- 
ticularly meant. Secondly, that this prophet re- 
ſembled Moſes in a much 


reater degree than any 
other perſon ever did. And, Thirdly, that r 
ple have been, and ſtill are, ſeverely puniſhed fof 
their infidelity and dilobedience to this prophet pre- 
dicted by Moſes. 4 

It is undeniably. evident, from the declaration 
which God was pleaſed to make on occaſion of the 
{edition raiſed by Miriam and Aaron, that there was 
not to be any prophet in the Jewiſh church, much 
leſs a ſucceſſion of prophets,-like unto Moſes. Mi- 
riam and Aaron grew jcalous of Moſes, 
and mutinied againſt him, ſaying, © Hath A mae 
the Lord, indeed, ſpoken —— by Moſes? lat Moſes 
hath he not ſpoken alſo by us?” Numb. xii. 2. ThE 
controverly, indeed, was of ſuch importance, that 
God himſelf was pleaſed to interpoſe and put an end 
tO It. 

Hence we may clearly ſee not only the g 
great difterence which God was pleaſed — — 
to make between Moſes and ether pro- other pro- 
phets, but likewiſe in what reſpect that P** 
difference lay. God revealed himſelf unto other 
prophets in dreams and viſions, but with Moſes he 
converſed more openly, that is, © face to face.” 
Theſe were privileges and prerogatives of the moſt 
ſingular nature, and which evidently diſtinguiſhed 
Moles from all the other prophets of the Jewiſh dif- 
penfation. And yet there was a prophet to be raiſed 
up like unto Moſes: but who ever reſembled him in 
thoſe ſuperior advantages, except the Meſſiah? 

It is, morcover, implied, that this pro- CH 4. 
het ſhould be a law-giver. A prophet prophetmeant 
ike unto thee;” not ſimply a prophet, like unte Me: 
but a prophet like unto Moſes; that is, © 
(as Euſebius explains it) a ſecond law-giver. The 
reaſon, too, that is aſſigned for fending this prophet, 
will evince that he was to be veſted with this charac- 
ter. The people had requeſted that the divine laws 
might not be delivered to them in ſo terrible and aw- 
ful a manner as,they were in Horeb. God was 
pleaſed to approve of their requeſt, and, therefore, 
promiſed that he would raiſe up unto them a pro- 
phet like unto Moſes, a law-giver, who ſhould ſpeak 
unto them his commands in a familiar and gentle 
way. The prophet, therefore, here meant, was to 
be a law-giver: but there were not any of the Jew- 
iſh prophets law-givers in all the intermediate time 
between Moſes and Chriſt. 

If we take a farther view of this matter, we ſhall 
find, from the moſt indubitable authority, that there 
never was any prophet, and much leſs a ſucceſſion 
of prophets, whom the Jews eſteemed like unto Mo- 
ſes, from his death to the coming of the Meſſiah. 


The higheſt degree of inſpiration is termed by them 


Moſaical, and they enumerate {ſeveral particulars, 
in which that hath the pre-eminence and advantage 
above all others, There was, indeed, in conle- 

quence 
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he did to Moſes. 


up among us, Luke viii. 16. 


formed ſo many and ſuch great wonders. 
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quence of this prophecy, a general expettation of 
{ome extraordinary prophet to ariſe, which particu- 
larly prevailed about the time of our Saviour's com- 
ing on the earth. The Jews then, as well as ſince, 
underſtood and applied this prophecy to the Meſhah, 
the only prophet whom they will ever allow to be as 

reat, or greater, than Moſes. 

When our Saviour had fed five thouſand men, by 
a miracle like that of Moſes, who fed the Iſraelites 
in the wilderneſs, then thoſe men faid, * This is of 
a truth that prophet that ſhould come into the 
world,” John vi. 14. St. Peter and St. Stephen, 
like wiſe, directly apply the prophecy to him, Atts 
iii. 22, 23. viii. 37. and they may very well be jul. 
tified for ſo doing; for he fully anſwers all the marks 
and characters which are here given of the prophet 
like unto Moſes. He had immediate communication 
with the Deity, and God ſpake to him Vie 77 face, as 
He performed figns an tr], as 
great or greater than thoſe of Moſes. © I will raiſe 
them up a prophet,” ſaith God; and the people glo- 
nfied God, ſaying, that A great prophet is riſen 
' I will put my words 
in his mouth,” faith God; and our Saviour faith, © I 
have given unto them the words which thou gaveſt 
me,” John xviii. 8. He ſhall ſpeak unto them all 
that I ſhall command him,” faith God; and our Sa- 
viour ſaith, I have not ſpoken of myſelf; but the 
Father which ſent me, he gave me a commandment, 
what I ſhould ſay, and what I ſhould ſpeak. And I 
know that his commandment is life everlaſting : 
whatſoever I ſpeak, therefore. cven as the Father 
ſaid unto me, ſo I ſpeak.” John xii. 49, 50. 

Having thus clearly pointed out who the perſon 
was meant in Moſes's prophecy, we are now to take 


Great like. ſome notice of the great and ſtrikin 

neſs between likenels between Moles and Chriſt, nd 

NG and how far the latter reſembled the former in 

page more reſpetts than any other perſon ever 
id. 


We have already en ſome inſtances wherein 
they reſemble each oi ; namely, of God's ſpeak- 
ing to both face to face, of both performing ſigns and 
wwnders, of both being uu; and in thele reſpetts 
none of the ancient prophets were like unto Moles. 
None of them were lawgivers: they only interpreted 
and enforced the laws of Moſes. None of them per- 
None of 
them had ſuch clear communications with God: 
they all ſaw viſions, and dreamed dreams. Moſes 
and Chriſt are the only two who perfectly reſembled 
each other in theſe relſpetts. 

Obſervations * Moſes fled from his country to eſcape 
made on the the hands of the king of Egypt; fo did 
whjec by Dr. Chrift, when his parents went into Egypt. 
Jin. +4 The Lord ſaid unto Moſes, in Midian, 
Go, return into Egypt; for all the men are dead 


- which ſought thy life,” Exod. iv. 19. So the angel 
of the Lord ſaid to Joſeph in almoſt the fame 


words, Ariſe, and take the young child, and go 
into the land of Ifrael; for they are dead which 
fought the young child's life;” Matt. ii. 20. pointing 


— — 
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him out, as it were, for that prophet who ſho 

ariſe like unto Moſes. 2. Moſes fuſed to Le 
ed the fon of Pharaoh's daughter, chuſing rather to 
ſuffer affliction; Chriſt reſuſed to be made king 
chuſing rather to ſuffer affliction. 3. Moſes, lays 
St. Stephen, © was learned in all the wiſdom of the 
Egyptians,” and Joſephus ſays, that he was a very 
forward and accompliſhed youth, and had wiſdom 
and knowledge beyond his years. St. Luke oh. 
ſerves of Chriſt, that“ he increaſed (betimes) in 
wiſdom and ſtature, and in favour with God and 
man,” and his diſcourſes in the temple with the doc- 
tors, when he was but twelve years old, were a proof 
of it. 4. Moſes was not only a lawgiver, a prophet, 
and a worker of miracles, but a king and a prieſt; 
in all theſe offices the reſemblance —— Moſes 
and Chriſt was fingular. 5. Moſes brought dark: 
neſs over the land; the ſun withdrew his light at 
Chriſt's crucihxion: and as the darkneſs which was 
ſpread over Egypt was followed by the deſtruc. 
tion of their krit-born. and of Pharaoh and his 
hoſt; ſo the darkneſs at Chriſt's death was the fore. 
runner of the deſtruttion of the Jews. 6. Moſes 
foretold the calamities which would befall the nation 
for their diſobedience; Chriſt did the fame. 7. The 
ſpirit which was in Moſes was conferred in {ome de- 
gree upon the ſeventy elders, and they propheſied; 
Chriſt conferred miraculous powers upon ſeventy 
diſciples. 8. Moſes was victorious over powerful 
kings and great nations; ſo was Chrilt by the effeds 
of his religion, and by the fall ot thoſe who perle- 
cuted his church. 9g. Moſes conquered Amalck by 
holding up both his hands; Chriſt overcame his and 
our enemies when his hands were faſtened to the 
croſs, 10. Moſes interceded for tranſgreſſors, and 
caufed an atonement to be made for them, and ſtop- 
ped the wrath of God; ſo did Chriſt. 11. Moſes ra- 
tihed a covenant between God and the people by 
ſprinkling them with blood; Chriſt with his own 
blood. 12. Moſes defired to die for the people, 
and prayed that God would forgive them, or blot 
him out of his book; Chriſt did more, he died for 
ſinners. 13. Moſes inſtituted the paſſover, when a 
lamb was ſacrificed, none of whoſe bones were to 
be broken, and whoſe blood protected the people 
from deſtruction; Chrift was the paſchal lamb. 14. 
Moſes lifted up the ſerpent, that they who looked 
upon him might be healed of their mortal wounds; 
by properly looking up to Chriſt, all will be healed. 
15. Ali Moſes's affection towards the people, all his 
cares and toils on their account were repaid by them 
with ingratitude; murmuring, and rebellion; the 
lame returns the Jews made to Chriſt for all his be- 
nefits. 16. Moſes was ill uſed by his own family; 
his brother and fiſter rebelled againſt him; there 
was a time when Chriſt's own . — believed not 
in him. 17. Moſes had a very wicked and perverle 
generation committed to his care and condutt ; and, 
to enable him to rule them, miraculous powers were 
given to him, and he uſed his utmoſt endeavour to 
make the people obedient to God, and to fave them 
from ruin; but in vain; in the ſpace of forty er 
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they all fell in the wilderneſs except two: Chriſt alſo 
was given to a generation not leſs wicked and per- 
verſe; his inſtruttions and his miracles were loſt up- 
on them, and in about the ſame {pate of time, after 
they had rejeded him, they were deſtroyed. 18. 
Moſes was very meek above all men that were on 
the face of the earth; ſo was Chriſt. 19. The peo- 
le could not enter into the land of promiſe till Mo- 
es was dead; by the death of Chriſt the kingdom of 
heaven was open to believers. 1 - hy | 

There is allo a. reſemblance of ſome circumſtances 
in the death of Moſes and Chriſt : Moſes died, in 
one ſenſe, for the iniquities of the people; it was 
their rebellion which was the occafion of it, which 
drew down the diſpleaſure of God upon them and 
upon him : Moſes went up, in the fight of the | +4 
= to the top of Mount Nebo, and there he died, 
when he was in perfect vigour, when “ his eye was 
not dim, nor his natural force abated :” Chriſt faf- 
fered for the fins of men, and was led up, in the 

reſence of the people, to Mount AN where 

e died in the flower of his age, and when he was in 
his full natural ſtrength. _ 2 

1. Neither Moſes, or Chriſt, as far as we can col- 
left from ſacred hiſtory, were ever ſick, or felt any 
bodily decay or infirmity, which would have ren- 
dered them unfit for the toils they underwent ; their 
ſufferings were of another kind. - 2, Moles was bu- 
ried, and no man knew where his body lay; nor 
could the Jews find the body of Chriſt. g. Laſtly, 
as Moſes, a little before his death, promiſed “ ano- 
ther prophet;” ſo Chriſt, before his death, promiſed 
another comforter.” 

We ſhall now conſider the laſt part of the prophe- 
cy, in doing of which it will be no very difficult 
matter to prove, that the people have been, and ſtill 
are, ſeverely puniſhed for their infidelity and diſo- 
bedience to this prophet. | 

The words in this part of the prophecy are very 
clear and expreſs, © Unto him ye hearken: 
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And it ſhall come to paſs, that whoſoever will not 
hearken unto my words which he ſhall fpeak in my 


-name, I will require it of him.” That is, he will ſe- 
verely ptinith h 


for it; or, as the Seventy tranſlate 
it, I will take vengeance of him.“ 

God himſelf, in a manner, applies it; for when he 
was transfigured, there came a voice out of the 
cloud, which faid, This is my beloved Son, in whom 
L am well phate, hear ye him,” Matt. xvii. 5: 
This manifeſtly alludes to the words of Moſes, 5* Un- 
to him ye ſhall hearken;” and clearly points out 
that Chriſt alone was the prophet like unto Moſes. 
lies it to our Sa- 
viour. © For Moſes truly unto the fathers, A 
prophet ſhall the Lord your God raiſe up unto you, 
of your brethren, like unto me; him ſhall ye hear 
in all things whatſoever he ſhall fay unto — and 
it ſhall come to paſs, that every foul which vill not 
hear that prophet, ſhall be deſtroyed from among the 
people,” Acts iii. 22, 23. 4 

e wiſe diſpenſations of Providence are in no 
reſpett more ly diſplayed than in the fulfilment 
of this part of the prophecy. We muſt be blind 
not to ſee it; and ſeeing, we cannot but admire and 
adore it. What account can the Jews themſelves 
give of their long captivity, diſperſion, and miſe; 
2 Their former captivity, for the 5 0 
their wickedneſs and idolatry, laſted only ſeventy 

ears; but they have lived in their preſent diſper- 
ion, even though they have not been idolators, up- 
wards of ſeventeen hundred. But though they have 
thus long laboured under theſe calamities, Gr the 


enormity of their crimes, yet it is to be hoped that, 
upon # proper faith and repentance, they will, in 
time, become objects of the divine mercy. We 
ſhall, therefore, conclude with the words of the 
* apoſtle St. Paul, (Rom. x: 1. 
and prayer to God for 1 
faves.” . 


* Our hearts defire 
is, that they may be 
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MEASURE 8, K. 


JEWISH 


I, Meaſure of Length. 


Cub. Feit.) Inches d. pts. 
A Span m—— 3a half Cubit | 10 
A Hand's-breadth a 6th 2 © 3 648 
A Finger's-breadth, 2 24th 0 © 912 
A Fathom ow — — 4 7 3 552 
Ezekicl's Reel 8 — 6/—10 11 328 
The Meaſuring Line — —80 145 11 040 
1 | | Cab. Milet. Paces.] Feet, d. pts. 
A Sabbath-day's Journey | 2000] O | 729 | 3' 
The Eaftern Mile — | 4ocol: 1 403 l 
A Forlong, or Stadium — 40 O 1464 6 
A Day's 3 — 96000] 33 17214 


Note, 5 Feet make 1 Pace, and 1056 Paces make 1 Mile. 


* 


II. AMeaſures of Capacity. 


Liquid Meaſure. Parts of an Gall. Pinti[ Sol. In. d. pts. 
8 Ilome r. 
The Homer, or Cor — | —— 75 - 
The Bath — — wth 71 4 15 2 
The Hin — — Soth 2. 2 5 
'The —— |——o2oth] o o 24 3 
The Firkin, or Metretes | ——2 -| o| 7 s = 


Note, 29 Solid Inches are nearly equal to a Pint. 


Dry Meaſure. Paris of an Buß ' Pecks| Pints, d. pte. 
. ner. 2 
The Homer oer 6 
The Leth-ch — —— halfl 4] o| o 8 
The Ephah — — ioth of 31 3 4 
The Seah — — zoth} o 1] -1 I 
The Omer — — 1octh} of of 5 I 
The Cab — — 18th] o] ol 2 9 
III. Ji, Money. 
Shekels.] JI. 5. d. d. pts. 
A Shekel, Silver — - 3 2 3 
The Bekah — — halff of 1] 4 7 
The Zuza — — 41th STS 8 
The Gerah —— —20thi of 0er 4 
The Manch, or Mina — — 50 5| 13 | 10 
A Talent — 30000 341] 10 | 4 3 
A Shekel of Gold — 11161 5 K* 
A Talent of Gold — —— 5464 5 8 264 
A Golden Daric, or Drachm | ——| : | 1 | 10 3 
4. d. . d, 5. 
A Piece of Silver, or the Prachm — ol 7 þ pr 
Tribute Money, or Drachn — 2 Drac. i] 3 | 2 
A Piece of Silver, or the Stater 4 217 [o 
A Pound, or the Mina — 100 6447 Jo 
A Penny, or the Denarius — ol 713 
A Farthing, or the Aſſarium — {|[2oth Den. of o | 1 5 
A Farthing, or the Quadrans 4oth o0j01j0 8 
A Mite — — goth oj]olo 4 


Note, The Silver is here valued at 5s. per Ounce, and the Gold at 
A. per Ounce, 


| 


1 * "et | Ar 


IV. Fewiſh Weights. 


* Shekel, | Lib. |} Oz. I Davis. | Gre, 4d. ptr, 
A Shekel - 0 o| 9 6 
The Manch 60 2 © ih. TY 
A Talent - 3000] 113 0-2-4 5 


3 
v3 


V. The Jewiſh Months compared with ours, 


1 Niſan, or | March 7 Tifri, r 1 
Abib — April Ethanim Otober 
2 ljar, &r | April 8 Marche {van { f Oder 
Zif — = May N or Bul Nowventber 
— , 4 
1 N | November 
3 Sivan — 6 Jane | 9 Chiſleu — 1 December 
** June f | Th 1 E December 
4 Thamuz 2 225 2, ebet 6 4 Farnary « 
— i 
July I. Januar 
5 Ab — | Aug of 11 Sebath wet P February 
Augu ; February 
6 Elul — . [+2 Adar — | \ March 


The Jews had two Sorts of Vears; the Civil, which began in Se- 
tember, and the Sacred, or Ecclefiaſtic, which began in March. 
Before the Captivity of Babylon, they accounted the Months ſyc- 
ceſũvely, by 1, 2, 3, &c. but on their return they named them 

rather after the manner of the Chaldees than Hebrews. 


VI. The Days of the Week, Hours of the Day, and 
5 the Watches. 


1ſt Day of the Week — Sunday 

zd Day — — — Morde 

4th Day — — Wedneſday 

5th Day — —ͤ— T bur/day 

6th Day —— — Friday 

7th Day, or Sabbath — Saturday 
The Ilaurt if the Day. 


The Day, reckoning from Sun-riſe, and the Night, reckoning 
from Sun-ſet, were each divided into 12 equal Parts, called the 
iſt,,2d, zd, 4th, &c, Hours. 


The Mirning. 
From 6 to 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12. 
T he Afternzon. 
"i From 12 to 1, 2, 3, 4» 5» 6. 
The Watches, 


The iſt Watch was from Sun-ſet to the 3d Hour of the Night. 

The 2d, or Middle Watch, was from the 3d Hour to the 6th. 

The 3d Watch, or Cock-crowing, was from the 6th Hour to the 
gth. wy ral 

The 4th, or Morning Watch, was from the gth Hour to Sun-riſe. 
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of mountains that reached from the tribe of * 


4 A. 
| A BARIM (Numbers xxvii. 12.) was a long ridge 
Abarim. 


Reuben into the land of Moab, on each fide of 
the river Arnon, of which the mounts Piſgah, Peor, and Nebo 
(where Moſes died), were a part. | 

ACRA, a conſiderable fortreſs, built by Antiochus, 
during the time of his perſecution of the Jews (re- 
lated in the Maccabees}, out of the ruins he made 
of Jeruſalem, on an eminence of the city of David. The word 
Acra properly ſignifies an eminence, or fortreſs, built on ſome 
raiſed ground, which has the command of the country round about; 
and as this of Acta ſtood higher than that of Simon, it gave the 
g:rriſon the advantage of annoying all that 
temple. After ſuſtaining ſeveral changes and revoſbtions, the vie- 
torious Simon demoliſhed it. | 

ADASA (in the Maccabees), the place where Judas 
Maccabeus pitched his camp, and was ſituated in the 
tribe of Ephraim, according to Jerom. 


Acts. 


Adaſa. 


ADIABENA was a province of ancient Aſſyria. 


The whole country has been ſometimes called by the 
name of this diſtri. 
ADIDA, a fort recorded in the Maccabees, to be 
| ſet up, or built, by Simon, in the region of Sephalia, 
weſtward of Elutheropolis, in Judza. 
ALEXANDRIA. This city was the greateſt in 
Egypt; it was built by Alexander the Great, on the 
ccalt of the Egyptian ſea, and in that part of Africa 


Adiabena. 


Aida. 


A'exandria. 


that is near the mcuth of the Nile, where it forms a noble ſpacious ; 


haven, in form of a creſcent. This city, as founded by Alexan- 


der, bears his name, and contains his tomb. On his building it, 


he brought great numbers of Jews thither to plant it; and Ptolemy 


Sor, after his death, having fixed the ſeat of his government 


there, was ſo deſirous of augmenting and adorning it, that, in or- 
der to render it the metropolis of Egypt, he brought thither ma- 
* 


ſſed to and from the 


ny of that nation for that purpoſe, where, havin — them 
free exerciſe of their . and all the ſame 2 eges with the 
Macedonians and other Greeks, they ſoon became a great part of 
the inhabitants of that city, We are told, that Alexandria was al- 


moſt entirely ruined by the Romans, after they had become maſters 


of it; but the emperor Adrian not only repaired both the public 
and private buildings, and reſtored to the inhabitants their Fimes 
privileges, but heaped new favours upon them. In the palace 
which took up one third of the city, one quarter was conſecrate 

to the muſes and ſciences, and thence called the Mf. There 
were lodged and entertained, at the public expence, men of 


ing, divided into ſocieties, or colleges, according to the different 


ſciences which they profeſſed. They were all under one head, 
named by the emperor, and honoured with the title of pontif, 
Among the many eminent perſons whom their noble ſeminary pro- 
duced, we may reckon Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, and Atha- 
naſius. It was adorned with ſuch numbers of choxce books, as.to 
form the fineſt library ia the world, which underwent many rava- 
ges and accidents, and was frequently repaired and ſtored with the 
ame number of books, till at length it was burat by the barbaroug 
Saracens, in making themſelves maſters of Alexandria, We have 
not ſpace to enumerate the public edifces and ornaments of anti- 
quity, 'This city, by the Romans, was named Pharos Sebaſte, Au- 
guſta, Julia, Claudia, Domitia, as well as Alexandria, By the 
natives, Racotis; but the Turks now call it Scanderia, or Scande- 
ric; for they abbreyiaie the name of Alexander into that of Scans 
der, and thus they give the name Seanderoon to Alexandretta. 


%. 


Its haven, though not very fafe, is 2 much frequented, But, 


however magnificent, opulent, &c. this eity formerly was, it .is 
now reduced, for the moſt part, to ſuch heaps of ruins (in ſome 
places even higher than the houſes that are left in it) and ſuch deſo- 
iation reigns through every quarter, that one cannot ſee a ſingle 
ſtreet intire. Alexandria hath two ports, the old and the new © 
into the firſt, none but Turkiſh veſſels are admitted; the latter ey 
ceives veſſels from Europe. It is, with the reſt of Egypt, ſubject 

ro 


to the Grand Signor, who ſeems, however, to have a limitted au- 
thority, being often obliged to ſubmit the adminiſtration of go- 
vernment to the humours of the petty princes appointed by him. 
ALEXANDRION, a ſtrong fortreſs.in Judza, built 
Alexandriow by Alexander Jannzus, from whom it had its name. 
It was ſituated on an high mountain at the entrance 
into Judza, near the] town of Corea, which was the firſt place in 
Judza, on the Samaritan fide, and upon the road to Jericho, on 
the frontiers of Judah and Benjamin. Alexandrion was afterwards 
the burying place of the Jewiſh kings; ſo, that though it was de- 
moliſhed by the Romans it was rebuilt by Herod the governor. 
AMATHA, or Emma, on the Jordan, a city built 
probably by Lierod, for the benefit of the hot waters 
for which it was celebrated. The Jews gave the 
name of Hamah, or Hammath, to all places that had ſuch waters ; 
that of Emmaus is the ſame, only according to the Greek idiom, 
ANTIOCH. This great city was built by Selcucus, 
and ſoon. after became, and Gr ages continued to be, 
the metropolis of the eaſt, for not only the Syrian 
kings, but afterwards the Roman rs, choſe it for the uſual 
lace of their reſidence, It ſtood on the Orontes (now called the 
Haß the place where that river empties itſelf into the Mediterra- 
nean, being equally diſtant from Conſtantinople and Alexandria in 
Egypt. Seleucus called it from his father's name, which was 
Antiochus. This metropolis of Syria was afterwards known by the 
name of Tetrapolis (i. e. fourfold city) being divided as it were into 
four cities, each of them having its proper wall, beſides the common 
one which incloſed them all. The place where it ſtood was very 
ſubject to earthquakes, by which it greatly ſuffered, and was often 
in danger of being overwhelmed. However, it continued 600 years, 
till it was taken and utterly deſtroyed by Bibaris, ſultan of Egypt. 
It is now (in compariſon) a ſmall and contempriblte village, known 
by the name of Anthakia, and remarkable for nothing but its ruins. 
There is one thing well worth notice with relation to the walls of this 
City ; chat within the thickneſs of it at a certain place, there is a ſpace 
left open, and with a gradual and 2 2 aſcent, by which 
loaded carts or waggons may be drawn from the bottom of the wall 
up to the caſtle, They were flanked with 400 ſquare towers, 
ftrongly built, and of which there i; ſtill a good number left, every 
one having a ciſtern in the middle of it quite entire to this day, It 
is alſo famous for giving the name of Chriſtians to the diſciples of 
Our Bleſſed Saviour; for being the birth-place of St. Luke the Evan- 
feu, and of Theophilus, hence ſurnamed Antiochenus, and for St. 
gnatius the Martyr, its celebrated biſnop, 
ANTIPATRIS. Thi city was built, or rather rebuilt 


Amatha. 


Antioch, 


Antipatris. or repaired by He and fo named in honour of his 
father Antipater, ha aug been formerly called Cap- 
harſalama, It ſtands in the road to Cæſarea, not far from Jeru- 
ſalem. | 
ANTONIA. When Simon had deſtroyed Mount Acra 
Antonia. (before deſcribed), he built fortifications round the 


mountain on which the temple ſtood, for the better 
ſecuring and fortifying it againſt all future inſults from the heathens, 
within which he built an houſe and dwelt all his life-time, This 
houſe ſeems to be the ſame which Hyrcanus afterwards built in the 
caſtle Baris, where he and all his e dwelt and kept their court, 
and here laid up the pontifical ſtole or ſacred robes of the high - prieſt, 
&c. &c. which continued to be done till the time of Herod, who on 
His being made king of Judza, having obſerved the convenience of 
the place, new built and made it a very ftrong fortreſs. Inſtead of 
Baris, the name it formerly hore, he called it Antonia, compliment- 
ing Marcus Antonius the triumvir, who then governed the eaſtern 
provinces of the Roman empire. The form of the building was that 
of a quadrangle, all built on every fide, wherein were rooms for all 
the — of a e, and in the middle was a large area for the ſoldiers 
to be in, and round it was a ſtately piazza, or cloiſter. There was 
a turret near the middle of the north fide of the temple built remark- 
ably high, that from thence might be ſeen all that vas done in the 
courts withia ; ſo that if a tumult ſhould ariſe in any part of the tem- 
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le it might be obſerved, and ſoldiers ſent down to quell it. Wien 

eruſalem fell into the hands of the Romans, they continued keep. 
ing a ſtrong garriſon in it, and by reaſon of its immediate influence 
on the temple, the captain of the garriſon is in ſcripture called the 
Captain of the Temple. This fortreſs was at laſt mattered aud taken 
by the Romans, and deſtroyed in the deflagration and total defiryc;;. 
on of Jeruſalem by Titus. 7 

ARABIA. This country, if we include all thoſe 

which go under that general name, is of very great c* Arabia, 
tent, and has been from early times divided into three 
parts, viz. Arabia Felix (or Happy) to the ſouth, fo Riled from lis 
rich produce, and famous for the queen of Sheba, who came to hear 
the wiſdom of Solomon, or whoſe kingdom was ſituated in this fer. 
tile country. Arahia Petrea (or rocky) ſo called nut from its capital 
Petra as built on a rock, but from the ruck ineſs of the whole diviſion, 
being full of mountains, among which is Mount Sinai or Horeh) { 
famous in ſacred Scripture. As Arabia Petrea lies to the north of 
Arabia Felix, ſo fill more north or rather N. E. lies the third dixi. 
fion called from its natural barrenneſs Arabia Deſerta, Various are 
the opinions of the learned concerning the origin and name of this 
country, and it would rather tend to perplex than entertain to ſpeeify 
them. As to the climate, part of Arabia is under the hotteſt, viz, 
the torrid zone. The air on the north part is extremely hot during 
the fix ſummer months, the heavens being ſeldom or ever overcat: 
with clouds. But on the ſouth fide it is much more temperate, being 
qualified with refreſhing dews, which fall almoſt every night in great 
abundahce, The diſtinct names of the three Arabies ſufficientiy de. 
clare the nature of their ſoil; the northera being extremely barren, 
and encumbered with huge formidable rocks, the other over-(pread 
with vaſt mountains of ſand. But the ſouthern, deſervedly ſtiled the 
Happy, is bleſſed with an excellent ſoil, and extraordinary fertile in 
many It abounds with the rareſt and moit valuable commo- 
dities ; as alſo with camels, animals of ſingular uſe for carriage, that 
ſeem formed by nature for this dry and ſultry ſoil, which ſometimes 
affords no water for many days travel. The country is infeſted with 
what are called free-booters, a ſtrange ſpecies of mortals ſcarcely de. 
ſerving the title of haman. They are all of a ſwarthy complexion, 
of mean ftature, raw-boned and very ſwift. "Their voices are effe- 
minate as well as their temper. They hare no ſettled habiration, 
except thoſe that live on the ſea-coaft, where their cities and towns 
are more regularly built and inhabited, as well as more given to traf. 
fic. Thoſe of the inland country, from place to place, fleepunder 
tents which they pitch at night, where their conveniency or fancy 
leads them, As we have hitherto ſhewn the worſt fide of their cha- 
racter, we now ought in juſtice to ſhew the beſt, for, there are on 
the other hand many of — eſpecially ſuch as live in towns, that 
apply themſelves to trade and commerce, to arts and ſciences, in 
which they generally excel. This is particularly true with regard to 
the ancient Arabians, whoſe extraordinary performances in phyſic, 
aſtronomy, and mathematics, ſhew them to have been meKot great ge- 


nius and application. They are to this day allowed to be very inge- 


nious, witty, and generous, | admirers of poetry and rhetoric, 
The language of the three Arabias is Arabeſk or corrupt Arabic, 
which is not only uſed here, but ſpoken with ſome variations of dia- 


let over gr-t uu of the caſteru countries, The true and ancient 


Arabic is a kind of diale& from the Hebrew, and eſteemed by the 
learned very neceſſary for underſtanding the Old Teſtament, Chrit- 
tianity was firſt preached here by St. Paul, and ſome of his eminent 
diſciples, ſo that it had received the light of the Goſpel from the eu- 
lieſt time. But in many parts it was much clouded, long before the 
grand impoſtor Mahomet their countryman appeared, and upon 
their being ſubdued by the Turks they all embraced his religion. 

ARAM. This appellation is conſtantly given in 
Scripture to Syria, and the Aramites are called Syrians Aram. 
in divers places thereof, Several authors agree that the 
people now called Syrians were antiently called Aramenians and 
Aramites. Agreeably hereto the adjoining countries into which the 
poſterity of Aram might ſpread, took his name, with ſome other ad- 
ditional ones joined thereto, 

ARBELA. 
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ARBELA. This place, fo famous in hiſtory for the 
battle fought near Guagamela in its neighbourhood, 
which laſt being but an inconſiderable village, the city 
Atbela was choſen by hiſtorians to give name to that celebrated fight 
between Darius and Alexander, which proved the deciſive ſtroke for 
the Perfian empire. Arbela is by ſome placed in Perſia, but with 
more truth in Aſſyria Propria, or Adiabena. Its plain is deſcribed 
as being 15 leagues in extent, watered with ſeveral rivulets, and 
roducing great variety of fine fruit-trees, and the eminences where 
the ancient caftles ſtood are covered with ſtately oaks, &c. 

ARMENIA. The opinions of authors differ con- 
cerning the origin whence this tract derived its name. 
It was antiently divided into the Greater and Leſſer, 
or Armenia Major and Minor, The former was one of the great- 
eſt provinces of Afia Minor. The foil of this country is very 
mountainous, yet the hills are here and there interſperſed with 
truitful and moſt beautiful dales and vallies. All ſorts of grain 
are very indifferent, and if they had not the conveniency of 
watering their lands, they would be almoſt barren. What the coun- 
try ore duces is almoſt entirely owing to painful labour, being either 
watered actually by hand, or 7 trenches dug, &c. for the fecunda- 
tion of the fields. The cold is fo intenſe here, that all manner of 
fruits are more backward than in moſt of the northern countries, 
The hills are covered with ſnow the whole year round, and it ſome- 
times falls even in the month of June. Ihe earth of this country 

ruduces an excellent medicine, viz. that which from the name of 
this territory receives its own ſurname Bole Armenic, which was anci- 
eatly, as well as at preſent, found in Armenia, and was by Galen 
fri introduced into medicine, and uſed with ſucceſs at the time of a 
terrible plague at Rome, We have no ſyſtem of the laws of the 
Armenians, and ſcarcely withal to form any particular idea of them. 
As to their religion, we are not ſo much at a loſs, for a writer of 
credit aſſures us, they worſhip the ſame deities with the Medes and 
Perſians, which will be ſpecificd hereafter. We have little or no 
authority for their learning and arts. Their language was much 
the ſame with that of the Syrians, at leaſt they uſed the Syriac cha- 
raters. The mcdern Armenians uſed two languages, the learned 
and the vulgar, the former (as they ſay) having no affinity with any 
other oriental language. Though the modern Armenians are now 
perhaps the greateſt traders on the earth, yet we find no mention of 
any commerce carried on by them in ancient times. Shah Abbas, 
king of Perfia, is ſaid to have been the firſt, who, conſidering the 
economy and indefatigable induſtry of this people, put them upon 
trade, and ſettled a colony of them at Julfa, the famous ſuburb of 
Iſpahan. This place contains at preſent above 30,000 inhabitants, 
all Armenians and merchants. In the reign of Juſtinian II. the Sa- 
racens ſubdued Armenia, and held it till the eruption of the Turks, 
who poſſeſſed themſelves of this country, and called it Turcomania ; 
but the eaſtern part of it is ſubject to the Perſians at this day. Nor 
was the extirpation of the royal race of Armenia abſolutely effected, 
for we find it had kings again of its own, even after ſuch conqueſts 
by Saracens, Turks, Tartars, &c. And in our own chronicles we 
find mention of Leo, king of Armenia, who came into England to 
ſue for aid againſt the Turks, who had driven him from his king. 
dom: this was in the reign of Richard II. 

Armenia Minor was in moſt inſtances ſimilar to Armenia Major, 
ſo that it may ſuſkce to obſerve, that after a variety of revolutions 
through a ſucceſſion of ætas, it was by Veſpaſian made a province of 
the Roman empire, and ſo continued till the diviſion of the ſame, 
when it became ſubject to the emperors of the eaſt, and on the decline 
of their power, it was firſt ſubdued by the Perſians, and afterwards 
by the Turks, who gave it the name of Ganech, aad have held it 
ever ſince that time. 

Amon, ARNON, This brook or torrent ran along between 

: the countries of the Ammonites and Moabites, and 
diſcharged itſelf into the Black Sea. The Arnon is ſuppoſed to 
75 — the firſt northern boundary of the Iſraelites on the other ſide 
01 fo n. 


Aſcaion, 


Arbela. 


Armenia. 


ASCALON, a great and noble ſea- port in Paleſtine 
A for the country of the Philiſtines), to 
o. 39. 


e northward of 


ſhalt. 


Gaza, and known to us ſtill by the ſame name it bears in Scripture, 
and in thewritings of the Greeks and Romans, by whom it was held 
in great veneration. This city, as well as Gaza, is reckoned into 
the lot or tribe of Judah, and was taken by them, but not held, Its 
fituation cannot be diſputed, fince it may be ſaid to ſtand at this day, 
and has been often viſited. Aſcalon was famous amongſt the aatients 
on many accounts. It was the birth-place of Semiramis the Aſſyrian 
empreſs. It is noted for the place which originally produced the 
kind of onion called the ſhalot, which is ſuppoſed from thence to 
have derived its name. It may ſeem at firſt ſight to be a very oblique 
derivation, till it is obſerved that the Latin of this plant is Aſcalenia, 
whence the French have their Hale, which we have curtailed into 


great flights of pigeons. With refpe to the remarkables of Aſcalon, 
we muſt not forget to mention the cyprefſes which were here to be ad- 
mired, nor the extraordinary wells attributed to Abraham and Iſaac. 
This city had in the firſt times of Chriſtianity an epiſcopal ſee, and 
in the courſe cf the holy wars it was heautified with a new wall, and 
many fair buildings by our king Richard I. But it is now dwindled 
almoſt to nothing. The Furks call it Scalana, and, except for a 
Turk iſn garriſon kept in it, is of no great note. 

ASHDOD, or AzoTus. This was a city of the agy,a, 
Philiftines, to the N. E. of Aſcalon, and of extraordi- | 
nary fame among the ancients. It ſtood in a country which produced 
— plenty of corn. Here was the temple of Dagon, and here was 

e peculiarly worſhipped. He ſeems to have been the grand, the 
moſt ancient, and favourite deity they had. To him they attributed 
the invention of bread-corn, or of agriculture, as his very name im- 
ports, the word Dagon ſignifying Bread-corn. This Aſhdod of the 
Old Teſtament, is called Azotus in the New, as well as in the book 
of the Maccabees. It lies near the ſhore, between Gaza and Joppa, 
When Chriſtianity flouriſhed in theſe parts it was made an epiſcopal 
ſce, and continued a fair village till St. Jerom's time. a 

ASPHALTITIS, or the Dead Sea, called alſo the 
Salt Sea. Much has been ſaid and ſuppoſed of this fa- 
mous, or (as moſt will have it) infamous lake, that no- 
thing will fink in it, and that it roſe up from the ſubmerſion of the 
vale of Siddim, where once, as is moſt generally concluded, flood 
the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah. On this account it has been 
abhorred and deteſted, and repreſented as an everlaiting monument 
of the divine Judgment, to deter mankind from the fins committed 
by thoſe who drew down ſuch fierce and fiery vengeance, As to this 
lake's ſeveral names, it was called Aſphaltitis from the quantity of 
bitumen in and about it, It was formerly ſappoſed that great quan- 
tities of this combuſtible ſubſtance were thrown up by this ſea, and 
travellers repreſent it as in great plenty on the ſhores of it. It ex- 
actly reſembles pitch, and cannot readily be diſtinguiſhed from it by 
the 3 neſs of its ſinell and taſte, It is called the Dead Sea, 
becauſe it produces no fiſh, nor ſuſtains any thing that has life, 
through its exoeſſi e ſaline quality. It is called the Salt Sea, as be- 
ing to the higheſt degree impregnated with ſalt, inſomuch that Ga- 
len ſuppoſes it in ſpecific gravity to be as much beyond other ſea wa- 
ter, as ſea water is beyond the water of-rivers, and that it was im- 
poſſible to — in it. The ſame phyſician likewiſe obſerves, 
that the ſaltneſs of this ſea is attended with an unpleaſant bitterneſs, 
All this agrees well enough with what we are told of it at preſent, ex- 
cept that budies will immerge in it, though not ſo readily as in other 
water. This fea, in its preſent ſtate, is incloſed on the eaſt and 
weſt with excecding high mountains; on the north, it has the plain 
of Jericho, or (if we take in both ſides of the river Jordan) the great 
plain, properly ſo called; on the ſouth it is open, add extends be- 
yond the reach of the ſight. | 


The lake of 
Aſphaltitis. 


B 

ABEL. When the ſons of Noah arrived in a plain, Babel. 

in the land of Shinar, they began to think of build- 
ing a city and tower. Their motive to this undertaking was theiz 
apprehenſion of a ſecond deluge, and to have a place ſufficient] 
high to fly to. But this enterprize being diſpleaſing to the 
mighty, they were obliged to give over their project before they had 

9G finiſhed 


It is alſo famed for its wines, and very remarkable for its 
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Gniſhed it, their language being ſo confounded that they could not 


underſtand one another; from whence this city took the name of 
Babel, which ſignifies confaſian, whereupon enſued the diſperſion 
and planting of nations. 
Babylon. - BABYLON. According to ſome hiſtorians, queen 

Semiramis, while others ſay Belus, was the firit founder 
of this renowned city, But the firſt of theſe ſeems moſt to be de- 
pended on : however, it is generally agreed that it was vaſtly im- 
proved, augmented, and adoraed, and made the wonder of the 
world, by Nebuchadnezzar. - The moſt famous works were the walls 
of the city, the temple of Belus, his palace, with the gardens, the 
banks of the river, and the artificial lake and canals, made for the 
draining of that river, in the magnificence and expence of which 
works he much exceeded whatever had heen done by any king before 
him; and, excepting the walls of China, nothing like it hath been 
ſince attempted. A famous traveller, in his itinerary, which he 
wrote about the middle of the twelfth century, tells us, that he was 
on the ſpot where the city of Babylon ftood, and that he faw only 
ſome ruins of Nebuchadnezzar's palace ſtill remaining, which nobo- 
dy ventured to vifit by reaſon of the many ſerpents and ſcorpions that 
infeſted the place. Another, in the account he gives of his travels 
from India to Italy, tells us, that in his time, there was ſcarce any 
thing remaining of this great and famous city, and that the place on 
which it ſtood was the leaſt frequented of any in all that country. 
A third confirms the accounts of the former, obſcrving, * that the 
village of Elugo ftands in the place where formerly Baby lon, the 
metropolis of Chaldea, ftood ; that the country is ſo dry and barren, 


that it cannot be tilled, and fo bare that he ſhould have doubted very 


much, whether this potent city (which was the moſt famous and 
ſtately one of the world, ſituated in the pleaſant and fruĩtful country 
of Shinaar) ſtood in that place, if he had not known it by its ſituation 
and ſeveral antiquities ſtill to be ſeen in that neighbourhood, parti- 
Eularly the old bridge, which was laid over the Euphrates, whereof 
there were ſome arches ſtill remaining, built of burnt brick, and 
wonderfully ſtrong.” He adds, “ that juſt before the village of 
Elugo is the hill whereon the caſtle ſtood, and that the ruins of its 
fortifications were {till to be ſeen; and further, that at a ſmall diſ- 
tance from the caſtle ſtood the tower of Babylon, but ſo ruinous and 
full of venomous reptiles, that nobody dares come within half.a mile 
of it, except in two of the winter months, whea the creatures keep 
within their holes. Ibis ſhews how fully the predictions of the pro- 
phets, relating to this place, have been accompliſhed. It was firſt 
called Seleucia Babylonica, or Seleucia in the province of Babylon, 
to diſtinguiſh it from ſeveral other cities in different provinces bear- 
ing the name Seleucia. Afterwards it was known by the name of 


Babylonia, and at length by that! f Babylon, As Babylon was 


drained of its inhabitants by Sel: „ ſo was Seleucia, in proceſs of 
time, by Cteſiphon and Almacaya, and theſe again by Bagdat. 
This laſt city was firſt built in the ſame place where Seleucia, or New 
Babylon, ſtood, which gave riſe to the common error, that Bagdat 
ſtands on the ruins of old Babylon. 

The Babylonian government was monarchical and deſpotic, their 
laws accordingly vague and uncertain, their puniſhments unfixed, 
arbitrary, and rigorous to the utmoſt, Their religion was rank 
idolatry, and ſome at leaſt of their cuſtoms (even religions ones) 
brutal to a ſhocking degree. 

Bahurim. BAHURIM. Two incidents have rendered this place 

remarkable; the firſt was, that to this place Phaltiel, 
to whom Saul had given Michal the wife of David, followed her 
weeping, when Iſhbotheth reſtored her to her ſaid firſt huſband, The 
other on account of Shimei 's behaviour here towards David, when 
he fled from his ſon Abſalom. It appears from the particulars men- 
tioned, as relative to theſe circumitarces, that Bahurim was near the 
mount of Olives, and conſequently not far from Jeruſalem to the 
eaſt, being ſituated within the tribe cf Benjamin. 

BARIS. 'This ſtately tower, or rather caſtle, is ſaid 
to have been built by Hy te anus, and to be the fame which 
ſerved afterwards for a palace for the Aſim nean piinces, and was 
ſome time after rebuilt, enlarged, and fort fied by Herod, St. Je- 
rom, in his commentary on theſe {acred books which were written 
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Baris. 
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on the Babyloniſh captivity, ſuch as Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, &c 
obſerves the word Baris to be of Chaldee extraRtion, peculiar to Pa. 
leſtine, and to ſignify an houſe or caltle, having on every fide an 
incloſure, . 

BEER-SHEBA. We learn, from Gen. xi. that A- Beer-ſheba 
braham, having eacered into a ſolemn league of friend. j 
ſhip with Abimelech, king of the Philiſtines, to ſecure his pro- 
perty in a well he had dug, to guard againſt the outrage of the 
Philiſtines, who had taken ſeveral wells from lum before, and to 
ratity the aforeſaid alliance, preſented the king with oxen, ſhegp, 
Kc. Then, taking ſeven young ſheep, he delircd him to accept 
of them as a token that he had dug ſuch a well, and that he 
ſhould from thencetorth peaceably enjoy it. On this occaſion 
that place was called Beer-ſheba, or the Well of the Oath, be. 
cauſe of the covenant they had ſworn t there. From this Beer, or 
Well, the city, or confiderable town, in proceſs of time, built 
near it, was called Beer-ſheha, which was the utmoſt bound of 
the Land of Promife on the ſouth, as Dan was towards the north, 
whence came the proverb From Dan to Beer-ſheba. This ci 
was one of thoſe that fell to the tribe of Simeon, but, hangs, 
Simeon had this inheritance in the midſt of the tribe of Judah, 
2 Ecereſnheba is alſo numbered among? the cities of that 
tribe. 

PELUS, or, as it is called at preſent, the Kav-da- p,,, 
nah, is a river having its ſources about four miles to 


the eaſtward of the head of Kiſhon, near Acra, or Ptolemais, 


in Paleſtine, It is very remarkable for its ſands, being not only 
an excellent material tor the making of glaſs, but alſo tor having 
adminiſtered the firſt occaſion, or hint, of that fine and uſeful in- 
vention, 


BERACHAH, This is a valley in the wilderneſs yecacyuy, + 


of Tekoa, called the /all:y of Bleſſing, or Praiſe, be- 
cauſe of the miraculous rout of the Moabites, Ammonites, and 
Edomites or inhabitants of Mount Seir, who combined together 
againſt ſehoſhaphat, king of Judah. 

BERENICE, a maritime city of Cy renaica, once Berenice. 


- an archbiſhopric, and one of the five cities from 


which the region had the appellation of Pentapolis, ſituated he- 
tween the promontory Bareum, towards the greater Syrtis, and the 
city Arſinoe to the eaſt, from whence it is called. It had its name 
from queen Berenice, wife of Ptolemy III. Here were the gar- 
dens of the Heſperides, ſo celebrated by the ancients, as alſo the 
famous ſacred grove, There was another Berenice, in hke manner 
ſo named by Ptolemy, built alſo in honour of his queen: it was 
ſituated near the Atabian Gulph, and is called Suaquen at this 
time. . | 
BERYTUS, near Mount Libanus, is a maritime Berytus, 

city of Phœnicia; it was anciently called alſo Berve, 

It had a good port. After having been ruined, it was reſtored by 
Auguſtus Cæſar, who made a colony of it, which was called Julia 
Felix, and enjoyed the Roman rights. Agrippa conducted two le- 
gions thither, and Herod alſo granted it many favours. Though 
19 might be, and really was, in its time, famous, on divers accounts, 
yet was it ſo for none more than its being one of thoſe three cities 
where only the law was pyblicly taught, the other two being Rome 


and Conſtantinople. Io prove. this, we may here produce the ex- 


preſs declaration of Juſtinian, in theſe words: We may command 
theſe three volumes, compoſed by us, to be delivered only in the 
royal cities, viz, Rome and Conſtantinople, and the fair city of 
Berytus (which may properly be called : nurſe of the laws), as 
has been appointed by former princes, and in no other places than 
theſe, which have merited this privilege from our anceſtors. 
1heſe words inform us, that Juſtinian's predeceſſors fixed the num- 
ber of auditories of law to three, but we cannot aſcertain the time 
when it was by them ſo done. It is now a goes of trade, and a 
ſage of the caravans that go to and from Grand Cairo, on the 
Turk iſh pilgrimage. 
FETHEL. We read, in Gen. xxviii. that Jacob, Bechel. 
in his journey to Padan Aram, being qventaken by _ 
the niglit, lay in the open field, with a ſtone for his pillow. ox 
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his fleep, he dreamt of a ladder reaching from that ſpot to hea- 
ren, on which angels aſcended and deſcended, whilſt the Al- 
michty encouraged him with the 175 of being his pro- 
tettor, Kc. Awaking, ſurpriſed and aſloniſned, he cried out, 
« Sotely God is in this place, and I knew it not!“ wherefore he 
av2 it the name of Bethel, fignifying the Has of God. It 
I plain, therefore, that this was the firſt time, as well as the oc- 
calion, that the place had this name, it being added, that it was 
cali:d Luz at the firſt, us In former times. This fame city was 
madè choice of by jJeroboam, for ſetting up one of his golden 
calies, whereupon Hoſea (alluding to the name given it by Jacob) 
calls it Beth-Aven, inſtead of Feth-el, i. e. the Fuſe of Fa- 
1%, inſtead ot the He of God. Not that it was the town Reth- 
zen properly ſo cated. Bethel, being within the lot of Eph- 
rim, ſon of Joſeph, belonged to the kingdom of IIrael, after 
the ten tribes revolted from the houſe of David, and lay in the 
ſuthern border of that kingdom, nat far from Jeruſalem. But it 
was taken from the kingdom of Iſtael by Ahijah, king of Judah, 
and aſter that accounted as a part of the kingdom of Judah, In 
the time of the Maccahees, Bacchides fortified it. 

BETHLEHEM was the ancient city ef David, and 
famous for being the birth-place not only of that re- 
ron ned king, but of our bleſſed Saviour himſelf, who, according 
to the ſleſu, deſcended from him. This place was otherwiſe called 
Echrath, or Kphratah, fometimes Bethlehem Ephratah, and fome- 
times Bethlehem Judah, to diſtinguita it from another Bethlehem, 
lying in the tribe of Zebulun. It is fituated about fix or ſeven 
miles from Jeruſalem, to the ſouthward, in the way to Hebron. 
Bethlehem, though now but thinly inhabited, is ſeated on a pleaſant 
bill, enjoys an excellent air, and as it has all aloag been much ho- 
noured by Chriſtians of all nations, on account of its being the 
place of our Saviour's birth, ſo at this very day it is viſited by pil- 
grims and travellers. It is farniſhed not only with a convent of 
the Latins, but alſo with one of the Greeks, and another of the 
Armenians, the two latter being contiguous to the former. 

BETHORON, mentioned in ſeveral places of ſerip- 
ture, was ſituated northward of Jeruſalem, and be- 
tycen that metropolis and Shechem. It is to be noted, that there 
is expreſs mention of two Bethorons in the Chronicles, where we 
are told, that a woman, of the tribe of Ephraim, by name She- 
rat, built Bethoron, the nether and the upper. It is accordingly 
2 among writers, that they both lay within the bounds of 
the tribe of Ephraim. But it is not agreed in what part of the 
tribe each lay, ſome placing Bethoron the Upper in the north bor- 
der of the tribe, whil{ others place them both in the ſouth border, 
and nearer to each other. | 
Bethſaida. BETHSAIDA. This name, in Hebrew, imports 

a place of fiſhing, or elſe of hunting, and both ſenſes 
azree well with the ſituation of the city; for it lay on the lake of 
Genneſareth, juſt at the influx of the river Jordan into the ſaid 
Ice, and fo was very convenient for fiſhing. It is commodiouſly 
fituated for hunting likewiſe, as lying in the tribe of Naphtali, a 
country well ſtored with deer. It was but a village, till Philip the 
tetrarch built it up'to the bulk and appearance of a magnificent 
elty, rich and populous, to which he gave alfo the name of Ju- 
lias, out cf reſpe& to Julia, the daughter of Cæſar. This city 
liood on the eaſtern ſhore, and, — is thought by ſome to 
have bern diſtinct from the Bethſaida of Galilee; but this ariſes 
from not confidering that the name of Galilee was extended in its 
larger acceptation to the parts lying eaſt of the ſea of Galilee. 

e woe denounced is, in ſome meaſure, come upon it, it being 
reduced again to the ſtate of a very poor village, or hardly that, 
conſiſting of a very few poor cottages, in which ſtate it has re- 
mained for many years, 

Bethfan. BE TH SAN, belonging to the half tribe of Ma- 

naſſeh, is a city on the weſt of Jordan, and the 
louth coaſt of the ſea of Galilee. It is called Bethſa by the Jews. 
The Canaanites kept poſſeſſion of it, and it was the moſt conſi- 
derable city in the Decapolis, after the Iſraelites had conquered 
Paleſtine, It ſtood in the middle of a great plain, near the 


Bethickem. 


Pothoroa, 


mountain of Gilboa. The Greeks gave it the name of 2 
lis, and ſo it is called in the Maccabees; becaufe anciently inha- 
bited by the Seythians, who, according to Herodotus, had, in 
the reign of Pſammoniticus king of Egypt, and Cyaxares king 
of Media, extended their conquetts as far as Syria and Paleftine. 


It is called Elbyzon by the eaſtern nations. 


EETHSHEMETH. This town belonged to the pgupthemern 


tribe of Judah, and lay not far weft from Kirjath- 
jearim, in the north border. 

BETHSURA, took this name from being ſituated yur. 
on a rock, and was a very ſtrong forrreſs in the time 


of the Maccabees, It was in the tribe of Judah, and had for- 
merly been fortified by king Rehoboam, being one of the keys 
of Judea, on the ſouth fide of Idumea. "that king firſt built 
ſome walls, and other fortifications to it, to keep the revolted Da- 
nites in awe; but the Maccabees added ſuch new wens as to 
render the place impregnable. On the top of the hill, where 
food Berhſura, is now the village called St. Philip; and thobgh 
the adjacent parts are called a wilderneſs, yet great quantities of 


ccra, wine, and olives, are produced there. 
BEZEC is the place mentioned in Judges, where pezec. 
the men of Judah and-Simeon made great ſlaughter 


of the Canaanites and Perizzites, and where the prond and cruel 
Adonibezec had his refidence. It is again mentioned in ſeripture 
as the {ſpot where Saul muſtered the army, wherewith he gave the 


Ammonites a ſignal overthrow, in the days of Samuel. 
BEZETHA. King Agrippa gave this name to a pea. 
new quarter, which he had built, at immenſe 


charge, and would have heautified and fortified, on the north fide 
of the city of Jeruſalem, the name importing the New City. He 
endeavoured to procure the emperor's leave for furrounding it 
with a ſtrong wall, which if he had obtained, it would have 
rendered the metropolis abſolutely impregnable. But the danger 
of the deſign being repreſented to Claudius, orders were ſent to 


Agrippa to deſiſt from the execution of it. 
BOTRYS, at preſent called Patron and Elpatron, Botrys. 
on the coaſt of Phanicia. It was a very ancient 


town founded by Ithobal, king of Sidon, and ſituated near the 
Promontory called by the ancients Peniel, and by modern pilots 
Capo Pagro. Under the Chriſtian emperors, it became an epiſ- 
copal (ce, but it has fared ſo ill fince, that there are few traces of 
its former ſtate remaining, ſome ruins of churches and monaſte- 
ries excepted, the reſt conſiſting of a number of poor cots inha- 


bued chiefly by fiſhermen, 


C. 


* ES ARE A. Herod raiſed this city upon a cer- Cefarea, 
tain place by the fea-fide, called Straton's 


Tower, as being deemed a very commodious tract of ground 
for that purpoſe. It was completed at an immenſe charge, and 
was the paragon of elegance and magnificence. But the maſter- 
piece was the port, which was made as large as the Pyræum, and 
a ſafe ſtation againſt all winds and weathers, not to mention other 
conveniences. It ſtood in Phœnicia, upon the paſs into Egypt, 


between Joppa and Dora, two ſea-ports where the S. W. w. 


beats ſo furiouſly that there is no riding in the harbours without 
being ſubject to imminent danger. Herod, therefore, to en- 
counter this diſſiculty, ordered a mole to be made in form of a 
half moon, and large enough for a royal navy to ride in. This 
mole was 200 furlongs in extent; one half was. deſigned to 
break the ſerting in of the ſea, and the other half for the foun- 
dation of a ſtone wall, fortified with, turrets, calling the largeſt of 
them the Tower of Druſus, from Druſus the ſon- in- law of Au- 
guſtus, who died young. In fine, nothing was wanting that 
could contribute to grandeur, ſafety, or convenience. On a 
mount, in the midſt, ſtood a temple dedicated to Cæſar, which 
was of great uſe to mariners as a ſea mark. In this temple were 
two ſtatues, the one of Rome, the other of Cæſar, and from 
hence the city took its name of Cæſarea. Though it 8 _— 
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Cxſarea in the New Teſtament, yet it is frequently ſtyled, by 
way of diſtinction from others of the ſame name, Czfarea Pa- 


leſtinæ, as being the metropolis of Paleſtine, and ſeat of the Ro- 


man Tag 2707. Here it was that St. Peter converted Cornelius 
and his kinſmen, the firſt fruits of the Gentiles. Here lived 
Philip the apoſtle. Here Paul defended himſelf againſt the 
Jews and their orator Tertullus; and here, in the amphitheatre, 
it was that Herod Antipas was ſmitten by an angel, as appears 
from the Acts of the Apoſtles. As for the times after the New 
Teſtament, here was born Euſebius, the learned hiſtorian and 
ckronologer, who was biſhop of this city in the beginning of the 
fourth century, and in the reign of Conftantine the Great, to 
whom he made a celebrated oration. It was ſituated between 
Ptolemais to the north, and Joppa to the ſouth, and about 26 
miles to the weſtward of Jeruſale + It was of old inhabited 
partly by Jews and partly by idolatrous Greeks, who were per- 
tually at daggers drawn againſt each other, and ever hatching 
ome new ſedition, till VeſpaGan took it, and put into it a Ro- 


man colony. 
Czſarea CASAREA PHILIPPT, formerly, by heathen 
Philippi. writers, called Paneas, was the place where the Jor- 


dan had its ſpring head, which” Philip the brother of 


| Antipas (Herod) having greatly enlarged and beaxtified, he 


called it after his own name. 
Cans. CANA, or Cana of Galilee (ſo called to diſtin- 
guiſh it from Cana, belonging to the tribe of Aſher, 
Tying not far from Sidon, mentioned John ii. 1.), lay within 
the tribe of Zebulun, not far from Nazareth. It was the native 
or at leaſt dwelling-place of Nathaniel, otherwiſe called Bartho- 
lomew, for he is expreſsly ſtyled Nathaniel of Cana of Galilee, 
by John the Evangeliſt. 
Canaan. CANAAN has been ſucceſſively known by ſeve- 
ral names; as the Land of Iſrael, the Land of God, 
the Holy Land, and ſimply the Land, alſo Judea, Paleſtine, 
Syria Paleſtine, Syria, Cœlo-Syria, Idumea, and Phœnicia. It 
was called the Land of the Hebrews, and ſometimes the Land of 
the Jews. It was called the Land of God, as given by him to 
the poſterity of Abraham, and the place of his more eſpecial 
Choice, It was called the Holy Land firſt by the Jews, as ſolely 
appropriated to the ſervice of God under their diſpenſation, and 
ſecondly, by Chriſtians, as it was the ſcene of what was wrought 
for theirs and the world's ſalvation. Whence came its appella- 
tion of Judea, is ſeemingly plain; Judah being chief of the 
tribes, communicated its name to the reſt, and the kingdom of 
Judah ſtanding after the diſſolu n of that of Iſrael, may have 
given farther ground for the | cenfive and general uſe of this 
name. It was called Paleſtine, as being a part of that tract 
very early ſo denominated, Though this name properly belong- 
ed to no more than what is commonly called the Pentapolis of 
the Philiſtines, it had the fortune to ſpread itſelf over almoſt all 
the neighbouring regions. 

APERNAUM. This city ſtood on an eminence 
1 by the lake of Genezareth. It took its name from 
an adjoining ſpring, of great repute for its chryſtalline flowing 
waters, which was called by the natives the Fountain of Ca- 

rnaum. As the excellence of this fountain was probably one 
inducement to build the town, ſo there ſeems to have been ano- 
ther motive for chuſing the ſituation, viz. its convenience for 
a wafting place from Galilee to the oppoſite ſhore. 
Carmel. CARMEI. This is a mount on the weſt coaſt of 
the Holy Land, at the S. E. end of the tribe of 
Aſher, ten miles from Acra, or Ptolemais. It is the moſt re- 
markable head of land on all the coaſt. This name Carmel, we 
are told, was common hoth to a mountain and a town. 
Chalcis. CHALCIS, was the capital of the iſland of Chal- 
: cis in Jydea; it ſtood on the narroweſt part of the 
Euripus, being joined to Bœotia by a bridge, which ſituation 
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agrees with that of the preſent city of Negropont, It is cele- 


Capernaum, 


— 
brated as a moſt magnificent, populous, and wealthy city, by all 
the ancients. | ö 
CHARRAN was called, in Gen. xi. Haran, in 3 
memory, as is ſaid, of Haran, the ſon of Terah, 7 
brother of Abraham, and father of Lot. It was fituated in the 
W. or N. W. part of Meſopotamia, on a river which runs into 
the Euphrates. - It was, with little alteration, called by the Ro. 
mans — 
CITIUM, was anciently a town in Cyprus, and 
the birth-place of Zeno, the famous ſtoic philoſo- 
her. | 
CCELO-SYRIA. Geographers differ as to the 5 
bounds of what is * Cœlo-Syria; bat the ce 
preference is given to Strabo, among the ancients, who tells us, 
that Cœlo-Syria was between Libanus and Anti-Libanus, which, 
however the name may be extended, was undoubtedly the pro- 
8 Cœlo-Syria. The principal cities are Heliopolis (now Bal. 
ck), and Damaſcus, now called Sham, by the Turks. 
COMAGENA. This is the third diviſion of Syria 
Propria, and was fo called from its capital, long 
ſince deſtroyed; after which it was by the Romans called Eu. 
phratenſis, from its ſituation near the Euphrates. It was bound. 
ed on the north by Cilicia and Leſſer Armenia, on the weſt by 
part of Cilicia, on the ſouth by Calo-Syria, and on the eaſt by 
the Euphrates. 'The principal cities in this province were Samo. 
ſata (now Scempſat), Germanicia, Catamana, Deba, Doliche, 
Chaonia, and Chelinadura, of the greater part of which little 
elſe is left but the names, and here and there ſome ruins of mo- 
numents, by which only their ſituation may be diſtinguiſhed, 
COPTOS. This was an ancient city of Thebais, Corto. 
but in proceſs of time ruined by Diocleſian. It had 
been the chief reſidence of the native Egyptians for many ages, 
ſince their country has been ſubjected to a foreign power, and 
whence they received their preſent name of Copts. 
CYPRUS, This iſland was anciently known by Cyprus. 
various names : it was called Acamis, from one of its 
romontories; Amathus, Paphios, and Salanſinia, from three of 
its ancient cities; Macaria, from the fruitfulneſs of its ſoil; 
Eroſa, from its copper mines; Collinia, from its many hills; 
Sphecies, from its ancient inhabitants the Spheces; Ceraſtis, 
from the many promontories, which, like ſo many horns, (as 
the Greek word intimates) ſhoot into the ſea, Cyprus was, by 
anctent geographers, divided into. four diſtricts, denominated 
from the chief cities of each; befides which cities, and other 
leſs ones, here were no fewer. than 800 villages. The honey of 
this iſland was much commended, as alſo the wine, oil, wool, 
but, above all, the copper. It was firſt diſcovered by the Pha- 
nicians, about two or three generations, according to Sir Iſaac 
Newton's computation, before Aſterius and Minor, kings of 
Crete, i. e. 1600 years before Chriſt. It was ſo overgrown 
with wood that it could not be tilled, and they firſt cut it down 
for the melting of copper; and afterwards, when they 1 to 
ſail without fear on the Mediterranean (ſoon after the I rojan 
war), they uſed to build ſhips, even great navies: they gave 
every man leave to cut down what trees he pleaſed, and poſſeſs" 
all the cleared ground. In time, other nations, invited by the 
fertility of the ſoil, came and ſettled here. The government 
was, without doubt, monarchical. It was governed by no leſs 
than nine kings, when Cyrus the Great, by his lieutenants, firſt 
conquered it. It afterwards became ſubje& to the Prolemais of 
Egypt; from them it paſſed to the Romans, and thence to the 
Conſtantinopolitan emperors. It was next conquered by our 
king Richard, A. D. 1194, in his way to the Holy Land, and 
the royalty of it given by him to Guy of Luſignan, then titular 
king of Jeruſalem, whoſe poſterity reigned in it during ſeven- 
teen generations. The Venetians, on failure of that male line, 
ſeized it in 1480, and held it to 1570, when Solyman II. claiming 
it as lord of Egypt, laid fiege to Famaguſta, the ſtrongeſt place 
5 * 
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in it, The Venetians defended it with uncommon bravery, but, for 
want of timely aſſiſtance, were forced to ſurrender, tho' on ho- 
nourable. terms. Ihe reſt were ſoon ſubdued, and have groaned 
under the "Turkiſh yoke ever ſince. The dukes of Savoy claim 
the title of king of Cyprus, os deſcended from Lewis, ſecond 
huſband of Charlotte, gra::4-danghter of James the 13th king in 
deſcent from Guy aforeſaid, who had been put out by James her 
huſband's brother. Io ſpeak of this iſland now in its modern 
Rate: It is by far the largeſt of all thoſe of Aſta Minor, lies 
near the bottom of the Mediterranean, and extends along the 8. 
coaſt of Cilicia, from E., to W. about 170, or 200 miles. The 
country was once very fruitful, as above hinted, though the cli- 
mate is not very temperate, being exceſſive hot and fultry in ſum- 
mer, iuſomuch that it ſometimes dries up all the ſprings, for there 
are no ſprings nor rivers but what rains produce, which happen- 
ing to fail thirty years ſucceiſively, during the reign of Conitan- 
tine the Great, the inhabitants were obliged to abandon the ind 
ſor ſome time. It is I:kewiſe infeſted with locuſts, which hover 
in the air like clouds, during the hot ſeaſon, and ſometimes de- 
rour all their corn and fruit, but are often driven into the ſea by 
the winds. On theſe accounts, as well as the ſeverity of the 
Turkiſh government, the country 15 thinly peopled, and indiffe- 
rently cultivated in moſt parts. Yet near the cities it not only 
roduces every thing neceſſary and delightful, but ſeems to enjoy 
a perpetual ſpring. Here is very good hunting and great — 
of game. The chief manufactures are cotton and wool, whic 
are the beſt in the eaſt, They have likewiſe filk, but not ſo 
ood in proportion. 'They had formerly great quantities of ſugar, 
till one of their baſhaws burnt up all the canes. The inhabitauts 
have been always branded for an exceſſive diſſoluteneſs of man- 
ners. The men are accounted warlike, robuſt, active, and hoſ- 
pitable. Here we mult note, when Solyman reduced the iſland, 
he murdered or carried off all the nobility and gentry, and left 
nane but the meaner ſort to continue in it, and theſe are moſtly 
Greeks, clad after the Italian manner, but retaining their old 
cuſtoms and religion. Jews are interdicted the iſland, on ac- 
count of an attempt they made on it in Trajan's reign, in which 
they maſſacred 230,000 of the inhabitants. Cyprus has no con- 
ſiderable rivers, and the moſt noted mountain is that called Olym- 
pus. A pretty briſk trade is carried on in the iſland hetween the 
mer-hants of Europe and Aſia; and ſeveral European nations have 
here their conſuls and factors. ; 
City of CYRENE, otherwiſe called Caioran, or Corene, 
Cyrere, the metropolis of Gyrenaica, ſtood at ſome diſtance 
from the ſea, on a ſpot in figure repreſenting a table, 
It was large and populous, abounding with all elegancies as well 
as neceſſaries of life. Its territories produced vaſt numbers of 
excellent horſes, which probably made the Cyrenians, whether 
Lib-ans or Greeks, apply themſelves to the ſtudy and practice of 
every thing relating to thoſe animals, more than moſt other na- 
tions. Cyrene derived its name from the fountain Cyre, near 
which it was fituated, Ariſtippus, founder of the ſect of Cyre- 
naics, Eratoſthenes the geographer. and Carneades the philoſo- 
pher, were all natives of Cyrene, as was Simon, whom St. Luke 
mentions, - 
The Creci- 
al jews, 


CYRENIAN JEWS, For a deſcription of them, 
it will be neceſſary to obſerve, that Ptolemy, king 
of Egypt, unmediate ſucceſſor of Alexander the 
Creat, with a powerful army, laid ſiege to Jeruſalem in the year 
of the world 3687, before Chriſt 317, when the Jews, out of a 
ſuperſtitious fear of breaking the ſabbath, ſuffered the city to be 
tacen by ftorm on that day without reſiſtance, and 100,000 of 
them were by him carried away captives into Egypt. But re- 
beetiag ſoon on their known loyalty to their former conquerors, 
aad the ſacred regard they paid to their oaths, and he by taking 
this city became maſter of Judea and Samaria, committed the 
keepiug cf ſeveral garriſons both here and in Egypt to them, and 
oving made them ſwear allegiance, he endowed them with the 


No 39. 
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ſame privileges they had enjoyed under the Macedonians. Of 
thoſe whom he carried away, he choſe about 30,000 of the ſtout- 
eſt to fill his garriſons ; the reſt he ſent, ſome to aſſiſt them with 
8 others into Libya and Cy rene juſt ſpoken of, of which 

e had made conqueſt, and added it to Egypt four years before. 
From theſe latter were deſcended the Cyrenean Jews, among 
whom was Jaſon, author of the hiſtory of the Maccabees, in five 
books, now loft, but of which the ſecond book of the Maccabees 
is an epitome, (See 2 Macc. ii. 23.) Of the ſame country were 
thoſe Cyrenian Jews mentioned in the Acts. This Jewiſh colony 
grew in time ſo numerous, as to have 1000.0f them put to death 


tor one mutiny in the time of Veſpaſian, and yet in a ſucceeding - 


* 1 they proved ſtrong enough to maſter the whole province, 
and maflacre 200,000 inhabitants of other nations. Their rage 
and fury, in ſhort, were boundleſs, ſo that through this and 
other maliacres, Cyrenaica was alnoft depopulated. 


D | 
AGON. See Gaza; for the Temple; and 'Dagos, 
Achdod, for a deſcription of his image. 
DAMASCUS. This celebrated city is the capital City of 
of the ſouth part of Syria. It is the moſt remarkable Damaſcus. 
place for antiquity now in the whole world, being 
generally agreed to have been built by Uz, ſoa of Aram, and 
grandſon of Shem, the ſon of Noah, and was the birth-place of 
Ehezer the ſteward of Abraham. It is famous in Scripture for 
being the reſidence of the kings of Syria 300 years, till Tiglath- 
pileſer, King of Aſſy ria, flew Rezin the laſt king of Syria, and 
added his dominions to his own new empire; in conſequence of 
which the Syrian kingdom paſſed to the Perfan and to the Gre- 


cian, till the Saracens conquered it, and made this city their roy- 


al reſidence. In this ſtate it continued till Bagdat was built, at 


which time it was very ſtrong and flouriſting. It became aſter- 


wards a ſeparate kingdom under the princes of the Selzuccian 
family for near 200 years, which eaded in the reduction of the 
city, and death of its laſt prince, by Halaon the Tartar. Its 
Hebrew name was Dameſech, and the Turks now call it Schan 
or Scan. It is fituated in a fertile plain encompaſſed with hills, 
and upon the celebrated river — (1 e golden ſtream), call- 
ed by the Svrians Pharpar, which enriches the city and its coun- 
try with all kinds of plenty and Tr The emperor Julian 
ſtyled it the city of Jupiter, the Eye of the Eaſt; and added that 
it excelled all others in the magnificence of its temples, tempera- 
ture of its ſcaſons, excellent — = number of ſprings, and 
fruitfulneſs of ſoil. Its territory produces the beit corn, wine 
and fruits all the year, which renders the place exceeding rich 
and delightful. 
the middle, and bulges out at both ends, eſpecially that to the 
N. E. It is computed to be about two miles in length, and is 
ſo thick beſet with towers, domes, fine gardens, ſummer-houſes, 
turrets, &c. that it yields a moſt noble proſpect, and from the 
adjacent hills looks like a ſtately city in a wood, enriched with 
moſt delightful and conſtant verdure, occationed by the vaſt quan- 
tity of water with which the river Barrady ſupplies both town 
and country. The public buildings bear -a much better outfide 
than the private. 'The chief of all is the great moſque, formerly 
a Chriſtian church built by the emperor Heraclius in honour of 
Zachariah father of John Baptiſt, ſaid to be buried in it. This 
moſque is reckoned one of the moſt ſtately in all Turkey, jut. 
which it is death for any but a muſſulman to enter. The city has 
ſeparate wards for every trade, and theſe aze ſhut up every night 
by gates, and by a ſtout iron chain by day to keep off beaſts of 
burthen, In particular here are not leſs than 20,000 perſons em- 
ployed in making ſcymetars, ſword blades, knives, and other 
cutlery work, bridles and divers other things in iron and ſteel, all 
which are in great repute for the fine temper which the Barrady 
water gives thoſe metals. On one fide of the city lies that which 


they call the Meiden, or the Green, {ger Damaſcenus which is 
9 I 


a ſpacious 
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The city is of an oblong form, flender towards : 
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2 ſpacious graſs ficld encompaſſed with gardens, through which 
Tuns a branch of the Barraby. On the fide of this green is a ſpa- 
ious noble hoſpital for pilgrims of all religions. The building 
is ſurrounded with cloiiters adorned with ſmall cupolas, and a 


great number of chambers for ſtrangers, who are maintained at the. 


charge of the grand ſignor. There is likewiſe another cloiſter 
for the maintenance of poor ſcholars, with a moſque and hand- 
ſome gardens. On another fide is a large houſe, where they 
bake biſcuits for thoſe pilgrims -who travel to Mecca, and of 
which the ſultan allows them 200 camels load, and the like quan- 
tity of water. Almoſt in the heart of the city is an high caſtle of 
oval ſhape, moſily of ſquare ſtone, and flanked with fourteen 
ſquare towers, in which are ſome cannon, Here are 1500 janiſ- 
faries conſtantly, goo to guard the city, 500 to eſcort the cara- 
ran to Mecca, and goo to attend the grand ſignor when he goes 
to Pagdat. The city is governed by a beglerbev, who has ten 
_—_ under him, beſides ga, cadis, and other officers, Da- 
maſcus is the ſeat of a Greek patriarch, tranſlated hither from 
Antioch. It was the birth-place of the celebrated and eſteemed 
St. John, then ſurnamed Damaſcus, - All ſorts of Chriſtians are 
allowed churches and their particular cerimonies here, Jews are 
in great numbers, and have ſtately ſynagogues. Other ſects are 
inconſiderable here. 
Damiata. DAMIATA, or Dum1aTa, a tract of territory in 
Lower Egypt, is fituated on one of the Eaſt branch- 
es of the Nile. This branch, and that called the Peluſiac, or 
utmoſt Eaſtern, form a kind of ſmall triangular iſland, on the W. 
angle of which this city is ſituate. It is one of the moſt conafi- 
derable for trade in the whole territory ahout ir, and the moſt 
fertile in all Egypt. It is reckoned one of the keys of Egypt, is 
large though now ill built, and contains about 25,000 9 
It fell with the reſt of Egypt under the yoke of the Saracens, who 
held it till 1218, when the cruſaders laid fiege to it, and took it 
the next year, but had ſcarce held it three years, when thoſe in- 
fidels, letting out the water about them, forced them to abandon 
it, Lewis 2 Saint) king of France, regained it in the 
year 1240, but having been taken priſoner about a year after was 
forced to reſtore it for his ranſom. The Saracens, it is ſaid, then 
burat it, that it might no more be ſuch a bone of contention. It 
ſoon recovered, and is now a place of great trade, and-the ſeat of 
an afchbiſhop under the patriarch of Alexandria, Copts and 
Greeks here ſettled have each a church, aad free exerciſe of re- 
ligion, The town is under the government of an aga, cadi and 
ſubbachi, all appointed by the b:\aw of the province, who exacts 
part of their income. The i cants are ſererally employed in 
manufactures, particularly of linen cloth of all colours. Eur 
they ſo abhor ſtrangers, eſpecially Europeans, on account of the 
cruſades (the chief ſcene of which, in Egypt, was hereabout), 
that they can ſcarce let them paſs along without inſult. Some 
have confounded Damiata with Old Peluſium, or ſuppoſed it to 
have been reared from its ruins, but late writers have fully re- 
futed this error. 3s : 
Dan (tribe) DAN, one of the Iſraelitich tribes, had their porti- 
on of the Land of Promiſe. The Philiſtine and Ju- 
dah were ſituated on the ſouth; Benjamin, eaſt; Ephraim and 
the half tribe of Manaſſeh, north; and the Mediterranean, weft. 
This diſtrict is plain and level, but not ſo fruitful as that of the 
ſaid half tribe, having in molt parts leſs depth of ſoil, and a 
range of mountains bordering on the fea coaſt, 
Dan (c1'y) DAN {the city) hath this name given it in Ge- 
neſis and Deuteronomy. It was called alſo Laith; 
It was fituated at the head of the Jordan, and was uſually ac- 
counted the utmoſt N. border of the Land of Iſrael, as Beerſhe- 
ba was of the So; whence, as before obſerved, the expreſſion 
« From Dan to Beerſheba, to denote the whole length of the 
Holy Land from N. to S. Here it was that Jeroboam placed 
one of his golden calves. By Gentile writers it was called Pane- 
as from the adjoining ſpring Paneum or Panion, This Dan, with 
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its territory, was given by Auguſtus to Herod the Great, who 


left it to Philip his youngeſt ſon, together with the tetrarchy of 


Iturea and Trachonitis, to which it adjoined, and he depairing 
and beautifying it, made it his capital, or at feaft his reſidence, 
iving it the name of Cæſarea Philippi, that is, the Cæſarea of 
hilip, to ingratiate himſelf with Tiberius C:rfar, and to diftin. 
guiſh it from another place ſo called. 
DAPHNE, a town near Antioch, We may add peplae 
to the account already given of Antioch, that Czfar 
Gallus having out of zeal to Christianity cauſed a Chriſſian 
church to be poll there, rhe Daphnian Oracle immediately ceafſ. 
ed. There were ſeveral places of this name beſides the foregoing, 
viz. a town of Egypt near Peluſium, an iſland of Ethiopia, alto 
- ſma!l region of 'Theflaly, through which the river Pancys 
owed, 


DATHEMA is that fortreſs in the land of Cilead, Dattems. 
mentioned in Maccabees, Book I. 
DECAPOLIS. Ihis was a canton in Paleſtine, fo Pecapolis 


called from its (Neca) ten cities ſituate ſome on one, 
and ſome on the other fide Jordan, the capital of which Was 
Scythopolis, Its inhabitants were chiety h-atkens, 

DELPHOS, otherwiſe called Dy vn, che chief ny. 
city of. ancient Phocis, famous for the temple cf Ap llo, whoſe 
oracle was reſorted to from all parts of Europe, Alia, and Afri. 
ca. Nelphos, among ſeveral other cities of Greece and Pelo- 
ponneſus, contended for being ſituate in the very middle of the 
world, It had ſo convenient an harbour, and was excellently 
well ſituated (being rather in the heart of Greece than of the 
world), that it became in time a ſeſuons town of all the Grecian 
ſtates. Here ſat the court of the Amphictyones, choſen out of 
the prime cities of Greece, and ſo called rom Amphictyon, firlt 
founder of this high court. Ihe time of their aſſembling was in 
ſpring and autumn. Cauſes of all kinds were brought before them 
from all parts of Grecia, and their ſentence was deemed definitive, 
Mention of them is frequently made in hiſtory. Conſiderin 
therefore the great concourſe which this court, the oracle, * 
games celebrated in honour of Apollo, brought into the city, we 
need not wonder at its being one of the moſt opulent of all 
Greece. As an inſtance of which, it may be noticed, that the 
gold and ſilver of which the temple was de ſpoiled (the 4th year 
of the 105th Olympiad) on occaſion of the Grecian holy war, as 
it was called, amounted to 10,000 talents, i. e. above, 1,000,0c01l, 
Engliſh money. Delphos is ſituate in ancient Achaia, now Liva- 
dia in Turky in Europe, on the ſouth fide of Mount Parnaſſus, 
where the town of Caitri now ſtands. 'I his modern town does 
not conſiſt of above 200 houſes, and thoſe very ill built. It ſtands 
between Salona and Livadia, about ten miles from the latter, 
The number of Turks are very inſignificant, though they have a 
moſque. The Greeks have five or ſix churches, and are deemed 


a very good people though pocr. The little trade they have con- 


ſiſts in cotton and tobacco. Their wine is excellent. 

DELTA, a tra%t of territory in the Lower Kgypt, 
reaching from Heptanomis tothe Mediterranean fea, 
contained not only that part which is compaſſed by the arms of the 
Nile, and from its triangular figure (reſombling the fourth letter 4 
in the Greek alphabet) named Delta; but alſo Mazeotis, and Alex- 
andria with its dependencies to the welt, and Caſiotis with ſame 
other territories towards Arabia to the eaſt. There are varions opi- 
nions and conjectures concerning the ancient fate of this part of the 
world; but it is now acknowledged to be the moſt fertile and beſt 
cultivated land in the whole kingdom of Egypt, containing above 
360 villages, and yielding grapes, and other fruits in abuadance 
and it fa''s not bearing even in thof: years when the Nile not riſing 
to its uſual height ocecaſions, in other parts, a ſcarcity, 

DIOSPOLIS. This was anciently a city in Leffer 
Thebais, in Egypt. There was another town of this 


Delta, 


Dioſpolis. 


name in Paleſtine, vulgarly called K hama, which Gallus the Roman 


general deſtroyed at the ſame tine, and for the ſame cauſe, on 
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did ſome other adjacent places, viz. the frequent revolt of the Jews 
from under their government. 
| RA, or Nox, This was a maritime town and 
8 conſiderable city, ſtrongly ſituate near Mount Carmel 
on the Mediterranean ſra, whence it gave name to the country about 
lt was given to the half tribe of Maaaſſch on this fide (i. e. the 
weſt ide) of Jordan. Jerom obſerves, that it lay nine miles from 
Tyre, and was gone quite to decay in his time, fo as to be deſtitute 
of inhabitauts. 

DOTHAN, a place meationed in Gen. xxxvii. was 
ſ-ated about twelve miles to the northward of Samaria. 
Joſeph was ſold by his brethren to the lhmaziites in the neighbour- 
hood of it. 


Dathan- 


E. 

* CBATANA. As we do not find ia geagraphical 
writers any monuments remaining either of the 
magnifice.t Murſoleam aſcribed to Daniel, or the proud palace 
where the monarchs of Aſia went to paſs the ſummer, theres, co ſe- 
ently, great diſagreement am MWg dur nodeen travellers ab ut the 
place where this ſtately metropolis itood, Many writers ſuppoſe 
that Vaur's is the ſaine with the ancient and fimous Echatarn, Oar 
author aſſures us, that the palace built by Daniel was entire in his 
time; hit at preſent not even the ruins of ann magnificeat building 
are to be ſ-ca either at 'Tauris, or in that neighbourhood, for in all 
the rujas there the materials are oaly earth, brick, and pebbles, 
which in ancie t times were never uſed for bu 1ding palaces in Media, 
names EongaTANaA. This is a town in dyr a, remar.:able 
for the death of Camhy ſes king of Perfia there, He 
was the ſon »f Cy rus, and the Ahaſuerus of our bible. While he 
was in Egypt, having conſulted the oracle of Butus in that country, 
he was told that he ſuould die at Echatana, which underſtanding of 
Febatana in Media, he reſolved to preferve his life by never going 
thither ; but what he thought to avoid in Media, he found in Syria, 
for the town where he lay fick of his mortal wound was of the ſame 

name. 
18 EDOM. At the time that the ancient kingdom of 
Edom was in its meridian, it was ſuppoſed to have been 
bounded on the north by Canaan, and the lake Aſphaltitis, on the 
eaſt by Midian, on the fouth by the Arabian Gulph, or Red Sea, 
and on the weſt by Amalekic's. This tract is very mountainous, and 
great part of it de ſert. It has few or no ſtreams, but latent ſprings 
of water for the uſe of the inhabitants, who know where to find 
them. Corn and wine nevertheleſs ſeem to have been anciently in 
ſome degree of plenty amongſt the:n ; ſo that Eſau {that is, the poſ- 
terity of Eſau or dom) may anciently have enjoyed the fatneſs of 
thc earth, according to his father's prophetic blefling, Gen, xxvii. 
39. though by modern travellers this country is decmed rather a 
fertile ſpot. Amalckitis is by ſome reckoned to have been a part, or 
provinceof Edom. The cities and moſt remarkable places of Edom 
were, Teman, Dedan, Bozrah, Flach, Mount Hor, and the Valley 
of Salt, Now, though tte name of this x:1gdom is frequently ren- 
dered Idumea (for Edomea, as in our verſion oi the Pible), yet when 
that name occurs in profane and more modern writers, 1t muſt not be 
underitood of the ancient Edom, which, loſing its old nune, was 
comprehen-le4 under the general appellation of Arabia Yetrea, an 
the third Paleſtine. The fouth part of Canaan came to he called Idu- 
mea, and the whole nation of the Jews ſometimes Idumcans. Theſe 
people were at firſt ruled by patriarchs, or heads of fa ailies, and 
after that by kings who were elected into the regal office, This 
elective kingdom was ſomchow or other interrupted and difſclved, 
and the ancient form took place again; till perceiving the imperfec- 
tions of this kind of adminiſtration, they coaleſced under one king, 
thereby to be the better enabled to withſtand an invaſion from the 
Iſraelites when they came out of Egypt. It was governed after by 
Edomitiſh kings quite down to the days of King Da id, who con- 
quered the country: from which time they were kept under ſub- 
jection to the kings of Judah, though always impaticat under the 
yoke; and only waiting a favourable opportunity of ſhaking it off. 
They were a bold and daring people, fond of broils and tumults, 
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which they as much delighted in as others in the ſoftening pleaſures ot 
luxury. Concerning their religion we are much in the dark. At 
lirſt they were right in their belief and practice, as they were de- 
ſcended from Iſaac, and uſed circumecifion; hut by degrees they for- 
got all, degenerated into idolatry, and diſuſed circumciſion, In 
the end however they coaleſced with the Jews, and were ever after 
conſidered as but one nation with them in divine matters. The Ro- 
ma:s conquered this country after the reduction of Judza, and 
made it the ſteth diſtrict in the diviſion of Syria, The Turks are 
now in poſſeſſion of it; though it appears not that they maintain 
much, if any, government in it, except on the ſea · coaſt for ſecuring 
the round from Egypt to Judza, where ſtand ſome caſtles and vi- 
lages, as Ariſſi, Dinhabah, &c. it being now inhabited by a wild, 
roviag kind of Arabs, but who are not all intirely ſo barbarous and 
rue as they arc repreſented by ſome. . 

EGYPT, This celebrated country, called by its Egypt. 
ancient inhabitants Chemia, and by he Copts at pre- | 
ſe-ic, was fo named, according to the general opinion of writers, 
ir in Hain, or Cham, the fon of Noah, being more than once in 
the Pſalms ſtyled the Land of Ham: but the name by which it is ge- 
nerall, denoted in Scripture, is the land of Mizraim, from whence 
the Arabians ſtill call it Meſr, which the Greeks write Meſre, or 
M-itrea. Ancient Egypt is divided by ſome into two parts; the 
upper and the lower Egypt, by others into three; the 7 properly 
ſo calle , or Thebais, the middle or Heptanomis, and the lower, of 
which che beſt part was the Delta. Thebais, now called Al Said, 
is the moſt ſHuthern part of Egypt next to Ethiopia, and is near as 
lirge as all the reſt, including the country on both ſides the Nile 
down to Heptanomis, its laſt cities having been Lycopolis on the 
weft, and Anteopolis on the eaſt fide of the river, which agrees with 
the preſent extent of Al Said, the moſt northern city of which is 
Manfalut. There were formerly in this part of Egypt a great num- 
ber of large and magnificent cities, with temples of ſeveral deities, 
and tombs of their ancient princes. Its metropolis Thebes, called 
afterwards Diapolis (i. e. city of Jupiter), was ſituate on the Nile, 
and deſervedly reckoned one of the fineſt cities in the world. Its 
100 gates are mentioned by Homer, whence it had the ſurname of 
Hecatompolos. Its riches were ſo great, that after it had been 
— the Perſians, what was Land on buraing the remains 
of the pillage amounted to about 300 talents of gold, and 2300 of 
filver. Who was its founder is uncertain. As the name Thebes was 
formerly given to all Egypt, its great power is the more credible. 
Heptanoinis was ſo called from the ſeven Nomes, or PerfeQures, into 
which it wasMivided, It was full of very large and noble cities, 
the principaf of which was Memphis, built by Menes their fiſt king, 
aud for many ages capital of the whole kingdom. Here alſo was the 
lake Neris, the Labyrinihs, and the Pyramids. The chief cities of 
the Delta were Tanis, Sais, and Xois, and in later times Alexan- 
dria. The climate of Egypt muſt needs be very warm from its near 
ſituation to the tropic. Though the air is generally dry, yet great 
dews fall after the ſwelling of the Nile, which continue for ſeveral 
months. In the Delta it ſometimes rains a little in the winter, not- 
withſtanding what ſome ancients ſay to the contrary, and even 
ſnow, it is ſaid, has been obſerved to fall at Alexandria. In u 
per Egypt indced towards the cataracts, it rains very ſeldom. The 
firit ſummer (for they reckon two) which is in March, April, and 
May, is the moſt inconvenient and ſickly ſeaſon, becauſe the un- 
equal weather, ex eſſive heats, and hot winds cauſe diſtempers; but 
in the ſecond, Tune, July, and Auguſt, and in autumn and winter, 
the inhabitants breathe a much cooler air, the weather is more con- 
ſtant, and it is more delightlul living, except from the 7th to the 
14th of February, when cold is fo felt that the rich wear furs. 
The fertility of Egypt, and the excellence of its productions and 
fruits are greatly celebrated by the ancients, and by Moſes him- 
ſelf in the Book of Geneſis, It was the granary of Old Rome, 
as it is now of Conſtantinople. "The moſt plentiful parts are the 
Delta, and the province now called Al Feyyum. For this great 
fertility the land is indebted to the river Nile. The ſources of 
this celebrated river were unknown to the ancients; but they 
are now well known to be in Ethiopia, The annual inunda- 
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tion of this river has been looked on as one of the greateſt on- 
ders of the country. Ancient writers tell us it begins to riſe in 

Egypt about the ſummer ſolſtice, and continues ſo to do till after 
the autumnal equinox for about 100 days, and then it decreaſes 
as many, till it retires within its banks, and overflows no more till 
next year. If the river did not riſe 15 or 16 cubits, the country 
was not covered with its waters, and dearth enſued. This account 
comes very near to thoſe of modern travellers. As this river could 
not of itſelf overflow the lands every where in the neceſſary pro- 
portion, they have cut a vaſt number of canals: however, as ſome 
places lie too high to be watered by the canals, they are obliged to 
raiſe the water to cover them by engines. Formerly they made uſe of 
Archimedes's ſcrew, thence named the Eg. ptian pump, but now they 
generally uſe wheels, which carry a rope or chain wy Sober as pots of 
about ſeven or eight quarts each, and draw the water from the canals, 
There are beſides a vaſt number of wells, from which the water is 

drawn in the ſame manner to water the gardens and fruit: trees, ſo that 
it is no exaggeration of the matter to ſay there are in Egypt above 
200,000 oxen daily employed in this ſingle labour; beſides the men 
who drew water in wicker baſkets ſo cloſe and well made that not a 
drop runs through. As the land lies perfectly even, they cut their 
gardens into little ſquare beds, which are all ſurrounded with tren- 
ches, which immediately furniſh as much water as is neceſſary, and 
by theſe means they have the fineſt and moſt fertile gardens in the 
world. Pomegranates, oranges, and ſeveral ſorts of trees afford a 
ſhade and coolneſs that, notwithſtanding the heat of the climate, 
make it delightful walking. Ihe Egyptians have not the laborious 
taſk of ploughing, digging, or breaking the clods; but when the 
river is retired, they have no more to do than to mix a little ſand 
with the earth to abate its ſtrength, after which they ſow with as 
little pains, and almoſt without charge. The paſtures are moſt ex- 
cellent, the graſs generally growing to the height of the cattle. In 
fine, there is not a more pleaſant fight in the world than Egypt, in 
two ſeaſons. Of the animal productions, the erocodile is the moſt 
remarkable, This amphibious creature is not indeed peculiar to the 
Nile, it being frequent enough in the Ganges and other large 
rivers in India, With reſpet to vegetable productions, though 
woods are very rare in Egypt, yet there are ſome foreſts of palm- 
trees towards the deſerts of Libya; and near Dandera, the ancient 
'Tontyra, is one of wild dates, whoſe fruit is exceſſive hard, 
but much admired. However, Egvpt is not a country proper for 
trees; but the caſe is ditferent as to plants, which are various, and 
many of them highly uſeful. Amongt the artificial curiofities of 
this country are the pyramids, thoſe ſtupendous ſtructures, which 
were deſervedly reckoned by cients among the wonders of the 
world. The Egyptian Lal) au, from whence Dædalus is ſup- 
poſed to have taken the model of that which he afterwards built in 
Crete, though he therein imitated but the hundredth part of it, 
was a celebrated ſtructure; and Herodotus, who ſaw it, ſays, that 
it far ſurpaſſed the report of fame, being, in his judgment, even 
more admirable than the pyramids. But admirable as the Laby- 
rinth was, the Jake Meris, by which it ſtood, is ſaid to be yet 
more wonderful: according to the antients, this lake was much 
larger than it is now; and one place in particular, which the water 
has left, is indeed become a dangerous quickſand, wherein men and 
cattle are ſometimes loſt, Later relations aſſure us, it is now above 
half a league broad, and a day's journey in length, being in circuit 
above twelve or fifteen leagues. And even this is prodigious 
enough, if we conſider that it was the work of men's hands, as 
appears from the two pyramids built in the midſt of it, which were 

ſtanding in the time of Herodotus. With reſpett to the govern- 

ment, laws, religion, cutoms, &c. of the ancient Egyptians, we 

ſhall be as conciſe as poſlible. They are ſaid to be the firſt who 

found out the rules of government, and the art of making life eaſy 

and a people happy, the true end of politics. Other nations, par- 

- ticularly the Grecian, borrowed the beſt part of thoſe which they 

eſtabliſhed at home of this nation. The crown was hereditary, yet 

their firſt kings were obliged to conform themſelves to the eſtabliſh- 


ed laws of the land, even in their private way of life, They 


— — 
could not puniſh any 2 out of paſſion or caprice, nor give judg. 
ment but as law preſcribed, While they thus behaved, they — 
infinitely dear to their people, the ſtate was flouriſhing, and the 
extended dominion became exceeding rich and populous, and era. 
bled to adorn the kingdom with works of inimitable magnifcence 
The kings, prieſts, and ſoldiery made as it were the three eſtates of 
the nation. The Egyptians were very careful in the adminiſtration 
of juſtice, formed moſt excellent laws, and minuteley attended 10 
the execution of them. But as much as the Egyptians ſeemed to 
excel other nations in the wiſdom of their laws and conftitutions 
they ſurpaſſed them in bigotry and ſuperſtition, They are ſaid to 
have been the firſt who erected idolatrous altars, images, and tem. 
ples, and the firſt inventers of feſtivals, ceremonies, and tranſac. 
tions with the gods by the mediation of others, and to have fir 
given names to the twelve gods. They had many deities of dice. 
rent ranks and orders. "Thoſe chiefly honoured were Oſiris and 
Ifis, by which it is moſt probably they originally meant the Sun and 
Moon, whoſe influence governed and preſerved the world, I beir 
idolatrous practices became ſo general at laſt, that they gave Civine 
honours to ſeveral animals, nay, even to ſome vegetables. We cn 
only hint, that the Egyptians were early famous for many arts and 
ſciences, and particularly fo for that called Magic. To u homſo- 
ever the invention may juſtly be aſcribed, it is certain the art was 
very ancient here. They had magicians who pretended to the in. 
terpretation of dreams, and a way of divining by a cup in the time 
Joſeph, Gen. xliv. 5, 15. What were the real grounds of this 
ſcience, is not for us to ſay, This land, though once ſo populous 
and full of noble and opulent cities, is fo far decayed aad fallen 
from its priſtine ſplendor, that it hath now not very maay places 
deſerving to be called cities, either for extent, ſtrength, beauty, or 
1 Scarce any are incloſed with walls; and many, for- 
merly celebrated for their wealth and beauty, are now no other 
than overgrown villages without ramparts or walls, Though 
Egypt is now by no means fo populous as it has formerly been, yet 
theſe huge villages, or unwalled towns, are ſtill very numerous, 
and ſo near to each other in ſome parts that they appear almoſt con- 
tiguous, eſpecially from Cairo to Roſetta, as well as along the 
canal of Damietra, and much more ſo in the heart of the Delta, 
Egypt is now inhabited not only by the Copti the ancient na- 
tives, but by Arabs, Moors, Turks, Greeks, Jews, Franks 
ani others. The. Coptic was the ancient language (Greek 
being introduced by Alexander, &.) that continued to be ſpoken 
goo years, till the Greeks were driven our by the Arabs, fince 
which the Arabic hath continued the common language of the 
country, as they are the moſt numerous. However, they are kept 
ſererely under by the Turks, ſcarce any of them being admitted 
into offices. Both men and women, contrary to the ancient Egyp- 
tians, (who were the moſt cleanly people in tlie world), are com- 
monly very nalty, as well as rude and ignorant ; aud as they have 
not only embraced the doctrine of Mahomet, but are even more 
zcalous obſervers than the Turks, ſo that has continued the principal 
religion of the country. The climate is naturally ſo exceiſive hot 
as to occaſion a great variety of di ſcaſes extremely dangerous, and, 
what is far worſe, the plague, which often rages with ſuch vio- 
lence as to ſweep off, in the whole country, myriads of people in 
a year. 
| EK RON, which ſtands N. W. of Gath in Paleſtine, was moſt 
northern of all the five cities which gave names to the five lord- 
ſhips of the Philiſtines; it lay in the north border of Judah, 
5% was conſequently a frontier town, It was once a place of 
reat wealth and power, and is much ſpoken of in ſcripture; 
Fat it faded away to a great degree of obſcurity, and although 
the name, and even very conſiderable veſtiges of what it had 
once been, ſubſiſted for many ages, it happens that no mention 
is made of it in profane authors. It was famous for its idol 
Baalzebub, called the God of Ekron, which was next to that of 
Dagon in repute and dignity. | 
ELAH, called by ſome the Valley of Elah, or of the Tere- 
binth, lay in the road from Eleutheropolis to Jeruſalem. Tat 
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David flew Goliath. As to the height of this gigantic Philiſ- 
tine, according to the Engliſh ſtandard, it was twelve feet eight 
inches and ſomewhat better than three tenths. His coat of mail 
weighed 5000 ſhekels of braſs, or upwards of 189 of our pounds 
troy ; — by the ſame rule the head of his ſpear, which weighed 
boo ſhekels of iron, exceeded 22 of the ſame pounds. The 
weight of theſe and the other A of his armour was not, we 
may imagine, too heavy for ſo huge a perſon, his ſtrength, 
doubtleſs, being in proportion to his ſtature, if not ſuperior to 


it, 

ELAM, a country mentioned in ſeveral parts of ſcripture, 
was a kingdom on the river Ulai, to the eaſtward of the Tigris. 
It was the Suſiana of the Greeks, and lay ſo opportunely for 
Nebuchadnezzar King of Babylon (who was, according to Jere- 
miah's prophecy, to ſubdue it), that he could have been no — 
while in completing its reduction, though, from the prophecy, 
Elam muſt have been a great and potent kingdom : and it ſeems 
to have © waged war with the king of Scythia beyond the river 
Oxus, with various ſucceſs, Chedorlaomer, who extended his 
conqueſts over many provinces of Aſia, was the firſt king of 
Elam. 

ELATH. This was a fair and commodious haven on the Ara- 
bian Gulf, or Red Sea, adjoining to the S. E. part of Mount 
Seir, or Land of Edom, and for a long time was a fituation for 
the ſhipping, which was ſent from thoſe parts into the Indies. 
It lies near the road the Egyptian pilgrims take when they go to 
Mecca. In the fourteenth century, there were conſiderable re- 
mains of it ſtanding. This was one of the places whence the 
Jews traded for gold to Ophir, and the Tyrians had a great mart 
here. 

ELEPHANTINE, an iſland ſituated oppoſite Sienna in Up- 
per Egypt. It had a ſmall city, and is ſuppoſed to have taken 
its name from the elephants found on it. The Romans termi- 
nated their empire here, and ſo do the Egyptians their naviga- 
tion on the Nile. This ſmall territory is pleaſant and fruitful, 
though hot, and the trees and vines are covered with leaves all 
the year round, It isallowed the laſt place on this fide belonging 
to Egypt. 
ELEUTHERUS, the name of a river mentioned in the Mae- 
cabees, and by geographers ſet down as the boundary of Syria 
and Phœnicia. The moderns, with one conſent, give the ſame 
name to a river between Tyre and Sidon, called by the Turks 
Caſimea, but the ancients place it more to the northward, The 
writer of the Maccabees lays it in the land of Hamath, which 
country, where-ever it was, was certainly, as appears from the 
fame author, without the borders of Iſrael. 

ELYMAIS, the chief city of a province of the ſame name, 
Fans between the rivers Eulæus and Orontes, and extending 
rom the confines of Media to the Perſian Gulf. It was famous 
for a rich temple conſecrated to Diana, Which was plundered by 
one of the Parthian kings, who found in it 10,000 talents, 
The Elymeans, as Strabo informs us, were a powerful people, 
inured to the toils of war, {kilful bowmen, &c. and never ob- 
dued by the Syro-Macedonian or Parthian kings, but governed 
by their princes. He dates the riſe of this kingdom from the 
downfall of the Perſian monarchy. The kings are often ſpoken 


of by the ancients, but not one by name. All we know of them 
1s, that they aſſiſted Antiochus in his wars with Rome, but af 


terwards, in defence of their temple, cut off both him and his 
army. 

EMESA, or Eutssa, a famous city of Syria Proper, placed 
by moſt of the eminent geographers on the Orontes, between 
Apamia and Laodicea Calioſa. The emperor Heliogabalus was 
a native of it, Tt made a great figure during the reign of the 
Seleucidz, and became an epiſcopal ſee under that of Antioch, 
It was afterwards taken from the muſſulman Arabs by the crufa- 
ders in 1098, and retaken by Saladin about 100 years after, 
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driven out of it by the muſſulman Marmalukes, and theſe at 
length by the Turks, It is now called Chems, and Aman, or 
Haman, and is under the begleberg of Damaſcus, who keeps 3 
deputy-governor and a garriſon 'in it. It is ſurrounded by 
ſtrong walls, with fix handſome gates, and ftately, towers, at 
— diſtances. The caſtle, which appears to be Roman, 
ands on an eminence, which commands the town and adjacent 
parts. Here are likewiſe ſome fine new churches, though the 
greater part of them are now turned into moſques, The chief 
commerce of the place conſiſts ia ſilk of the fineſt manufacture. 
The gardens about it, as well as the neighbouring country, are 
very Rrtile and delightful, abounding with fruits of all ſorts, 
eſpecially with mulberry-trees, to feed filk-worms with; theſe 
are very regular and well watered, and planted in rows of con- 
ſide rable length. 1 
EMMA. See the article AMaTHA, before deſcribed. 
EMMAUS. It appears from St. Luke, that this was a vi 
lage about 60 furlongs from Jeruſalem, weſt : it afterwards be- 
came a city and a Roman colony, and was called Nicopolis. 
ENDOR was a city of the half tribe of Manafſeh on the 
weſt of Jordan: it is mentioned in ſcripture as the place of re- 
fidence of a woman that had a familiar ſpirit, and to whom 
Saul applied to raiſe up Samuel, &c. 
| ENGEDI. This place had anciently the name of Hazezon- 
tamar. It was a city in the tribe of Judah, not far from the 
Salt Sea, and in a wilderneſs or deſolate country. Engedi is 
noticed for its camphire, or (as others render it) cypreſs; and 
Jerom tells us that it was a great town in his day, and remark- 
able for Opo-balſamum, ſuppoſed to be the ſamg now called 
Balm of Gilead. | 
EPHESUS, a celebrated city in Ionia, in Aſia Minor, called 


by the preſent inhabitants Aiafalogus, was, in former times, the 


metropolis of all Aſia, Pliny Ryles it the ornament of Afia, 
and Strabo the greateſt and moſt frequented emporium of it. 
The ancient Epheſus was, indeed, very far different from the 
modern, which is but a ſorry village, inhabited by thirty or 
forty Greek families, as ignorant as inconſiderable. The an- 
cient city ſtood about fitty 'miles ſouthward of Smyrna, near 
the mouth of the river Cayſter, and the ſhore of the Icarian 
— but as it has been ſo often 
deftroyed and rebuilt, it is not eaſy to determine the preciſe 
place. Moſt modern travellers are of opinion, that the ancient 
city ſtood more to the ſouthward than the preſent, which they 
argue from the ruins that ſtill remain. Foheſus, in ancient 
times, was known by ſeveral names. When in the Roman times 
it was the metropolis of all Aſia, it acknowledged Lyfimachus 
for its founder, be 
city to be intirely demoliſhed, rebuilt, at a vaſt expence, a new 
one, in a place more convenient, and nearer the temple. This 
new Epheſus was greatly damaged by an earthquake, in the 
reign of Tiberius, but by him repaired and embelliſhed with ſe- 
veral ſtately buildings, of which thete are now but few ruins to 
be ſeen, and ſcarce any thing worthy of ancient Epheſus. - The 
aqueduct, part of which is yet ſtanding, is generally believed to 
have been the work of the Greek emperors. The pillars which 
ſupport the arches are of fine marble, and higher or lower as 
the level of the water required. This aqueduR ſerved to cor- 
vey water into the city from the ſpring of Halitee, mentioned by 
Pauſanias. The Cayfter was formerly navigable, and afforded a 
ſafe place for ſhips to ride in, but is now almoſt choaked up with 
ſand. But the chief ornament of Epheſus was the ſo much ce- 
lebrated temple of Diana, built at the common charge of all the 
ſtates of Aha, and for its ftrufture, fize, and furniture, ac- 
counted among the. wonders of the world. According to Pliny, 
an incredible {pace of time was ſpent in building this wondertul 
temple by all Afia; the pillars, which were of marble curiouſly 
carved, or highly poliſhed, were the works of the moſt famous 
artiſts. of antiquity, and the altar almoſt wholly the performaree 
of 
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cauſe that prince, having cauſed the ancient 
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of their great maſter of all, Praxiteles. This temple had the pri- 
_ of an aſylum, which at firſt extended to a furlong, after- 
wards enlarged by Mithridates to a bow-ſhot, and doubled by 
Mark Antony, ſo that it took in part of the city. But Tiberius 
= a ſtop to the many abuſes and diſorders that attended privi- 
eges of this kind, and declared that no man guilty of any 
wicked or diſhoneſt action ſhould eſcape juſtice, though he fled 
to the altar itſelf, All the Tonians reſorted yearly to Epheſus 
with their wives and children, where they ſolemnized the feſti- 
val of Diana with great pomp and magnificence, making, on 
that occaſion, rich offerings to the goddeſs, without forgetting 
her prieſts. The great Diana of the began, as ſhe was ſtyled 
by her blind adorers, was, according to Pliny, but a ſmall ſta- 
tue of ebony, made by one Canetia, As Epheſus was in the 
days of heatheniſm famous for tke temple, ſo it was in the firſt 
Chriſtian times adorned with a magnificent church, honoured 
with the name of St. John's. It is yet ſtanding, and repreſented 
by a traveller of eminence as peculiarly ſtriking to a ſtranger, 
from the loftineſs of its fabric, though now converted into a 
Turkiſh moſque. Not far from hence was a ſtately lavatory of 
porphyry, called St. John's Font, the diameter of which was 
above ſeven pikes, wherein it is ſaid he baptiſed great multitudes. 
The aqueduct on the eaſt fide appears not very antique, at leaſt 
it ſeems to have been repaired in latter times, ſome ſtones being 
reverſed in the walls, and ſeeming as if placed ſo by the ignorant 
Turks, as they tame caſually to hand. So now the reliques of 
the Gentiles, the Chriſtians, and the Turks, are ſubverted, and 
heaped promiſcuouſly together. For the whole town is nothing 
but a habitation of herdimen and farmers in low cottages of dirt 
covered on the-top with earth, ſheltered from the extremity of 
weather by mighty maſſes of ruinous walls, the pride and often- 
tation of former days, and the emblem in theſe of the frailty of 
the world, and the tranſient vanity of human glory. The 
Turks took Epheſus under Mohammed I. the ſon of Bajazet, 
fince which it hath remained under them: Smyrna and Scalanova 
are now the chief places of its commerce. 

EPHRAIM, one of the tribes of Iſrael. Ephraim was alſo 
the wood where Abſalom periſhed on an oak, mentioned in the 
24 book of Samuel, and is undoubtedly to be underſtood not of 
any wood lying in the tribe of Ephraim, on the weſt of Jordan 
(for Abſalom as well as David were paſſed over Jordan), but of 
ſome wood lying on the eaft fide of Jordan, and ſo named on 
ſome other account perhaps, as lying over-againſt the tribe of 
this name. 

EPHRATA, the ſame cit, BETRHIIZHTMu; which fee. 

EPHRON. A great and ſtrong city, lying in the direct way 
between the land of Gilead and that of Judah; it is mentioned 
in the Maccabees. 

ETHIOPIA. The name of Ethiopians was given by ſeveral 
of the ancients to all perſons either perfectly black, or of a very 
ſwarthy complexion. The Arabs, therefore, and other Aſiatics, 
as well as a great number of Africans, fell under this denomina- 
tion. We find the Africans divided into the weit, or Heſpe- 


rian Ethiopians, and the Ethiopians above Egypt, to the eaſt of 


the former. Ihe firſt inhabited that vaſt tract called Libya In- 
terior, but the ſecond were looked upon as the proper Ethiopi- 
ans. As proper Ethiopia might anciently have been of different 
extent at different times, its frontiers cannot be preciſely fixed. 
In ſcripture, Cub, when taken for a country, is always to be 
underſtood of the proper Ethiopia. The ancients imagined the 
blackneſs of the Ethiopians, Abaſſines, and Abyſſians, to be oc- 
caſioned by the intenſe heat of their climate, and therefore ſo 
named them. As we have not room to ſpecify all the ſeveral, 
Ethiopian nations, as to their characters and cuſtoms, we ſhall ' 
only touch on ſome particulars. The Struthophagi (or oftrich 
eaters) lived upon oftriches. They had ſeveral arts and devices 
to take this their food, though that animal defended itſcH againſt 


them with ſtones, which it threw out of its feet with great vio- | 
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lence. Of the ſkins of theſe creatures, they made both garments 
and coverlids for their beds. 'Ihe Ifththyophagi (or fiſh-eaters) 
by ſtopping up the paſſages of certain caverns on the coaſt of the 
Red Sea (part of which they inhabited) with ſtones, incloſed vaſt 
numbers of large and ſmall fiſhes, which, upon the reſlux of the 
tide, were left there as in a net, and ſerved them for fool. Ay 
they fed on fiſh in their life-time, ſo they fed them after death, fl. 
they carried their dead to the ſea-ſhore, where they lay till the 
tide carried them off, The Chelonophagi (or tortoiſe-eaters} not 
only lived upon thoſe fiſhes, but covered their huts with the (ell; 
and uſed them alſo as boats. The Acridophagi (or locult-eater;) 
had 'a deep valley in the country of many furlongs, which they 
took care to fill with wood, &c. and when the ſouth wind drove 
vaſt numbers of locuſts thither, they ſet tha combultibles on fire 
and the ſmoke ſuffocated theſe animals, ſo infinite in number, that 
the ground, for leagues, was covered with their bodies, which 
theſe people ſeaſoned with ſalt, and lived upon the following year, 
The Spermatophagi and Hylophagi formed two neighbouring can. 
tons, the firſt "26. on the fruits that fell from the trees in ſum. 
mer, but the reſt of the year on a ſweet plant, with a ftalk ſome. 
what reſembling that of a turnip, and the latter on the buds and 
tender ſhoots of trees, Theſe were people of ſuch ſurpriſing ac. 
tivity, that they ſkipped from tree to tree almoſt like birds. They 
always went naked, had wives in commen, but quarrelled about 
their habitations, fighting with clubs. 8 was à rite 
obſerved among the Ethiopians, as well as Egyptians, from very 
early antiquity, though which of theſe firſt received it cannot be 
certainly known, The Ethiopian ſoldiers tied their arrows round 
their heads, the feathered part of which touched their foreheads, 
temples, &c. and the other projected out, like ſo many rays, which 
formed a kind of crown. Their bows were four cubits long, and 
required ſo much ſtrength to manage them, that no other people 
could make uſe of them. When they came to a general action 
with an enemy, they darkened the air with clouding ſhowers of 
arrows. They retreated fighting, as did the Parthians, diſcharg- 
ing vollies of arrows with — exterity, that whilſt retiring full 
ſpeed, they dreadfully galled the enemy. Their lances or darts 
were of immenſe fize, which farrher proves their vaſt ftrength, 
The Macrobian (or long-lived Egyptians) fed for the moſt part 
upon roaſted fleſh, drank milk, and frequently attained to the 
age of 120 years, which was ſaid to be owing to a rich and fra- 
grant fountain wherein they frequently bathed themſelves. They 
looked upon braſs as the moſt valuable of metals, and ſo little 
eſteemed gold, that they fettered their common priſoners with 
golden chains, Diodorus aftirms, that they kept the bodies of 
their relations in their houſes, within caſes of glaſs, not thinking 
it right that the knowledge of the features and likeneſs of their 
deceaſed relations ſhould be forgotten by their ſurviving kindred, 
or concealed from their poſterity. Thus much may tuffice con- 
cerning the manners, cuſtoms, &c. of the divers, and, in ſome 
reſpects, very different nations, or tribes, of the different Ethio- 
pians. Jupiter Ammon, according to the Greek and Latin au- 
thors, ſeems to have been the principal object of religious wor- 
ſhip in Ethiopia. Diodorus ſays, they valued themſelves on their 
being the firſt nation that had a religious eftahliſkment, In ſhort, 
from the general account of others, their religion differed not 
much from that of the Egyptians, which is not to be wondered 
at, conſidering their vicinity to, and intercourſe with, that peo- 
ple. The country is at preſent inhabited by people of three dide- 
rent religions, viz. Chriſtians, Mahometans, and , Pagans; but 
the laſt are moſt numerous, and are generally the blacks, as the 
Mahometans are tawney, poſſeſſing the N. ſhore; and thoſe who 
are called Chriſtians have abundance of Pagan and jewith rites 
intermixed, and theſe are but ſmall. in number, compared with 
the other two. Ethiopia did not abound in eities and towns of 
any conſiderable note. Auxeme was its metropolis. . It is very 
mountainous, and moſt of the hills overlook the clouds. In ſuch 


a region the air cannot be always alike, and, perhaps, there 1s 
no country in the world where ſo many different ſeaſons may 5 
. . on 
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found in ſo ſmall a compaſs, The Ethiopic, as well as the oppo- 
fite coaſt of the Red Sea, and the iſlands of this ſea, are, in ſum- 
mer, intolerably ſcorched by the ſolar rays. However, the air is 
much more temperate in the mountainous parts. In ſome provinces 
the winter is extremely ſevere; in others, as warm as ſummer, in 
ſeveral parts of Europe, They have little or no ſnow, but fre- 
vent and dreadful thunders, that terrify both man and beaſt, 
which proceed from the exceſi ve variety of air. The climate in 
general is yet ſo healthy that it is ſtill not uncommon for the na- 
tives to arrive at 100 years of age. "The days and nights in Ethio- 
pia, as lying between the tropic of cancer aud the equator or 
equinoctial line, are, for the moſt part, nearly equal, and the ſoil 
in thoſe parts capable of cultivation is extremely fertile, and pro- 
duces vaſt quantities of grain, pulſe, and fruit. Metals, likewiſe, 
particularly gold minerals, vegetables, and a ſurpriſing variety of 
animals, abound here. It is aſſerted, they have ſometimes two, 
ſometimes three, harveſts in a year. They neither ſow nor mow 
(to make hay) for the cattle, the perpetual heat and continual diſ- 
tillation of moiſture from the mountains, producing graſs in 
great abundance, and covering the fields with a molt beautiful 
verdure through all the different ſeaſons of the year; yet they are 
ſometimes infelted with flights of graſs-hoppers, which cover the 
carth, and in a ſhort time devour every blade of graſs to the very 
root. Of all the rivers that water Ethiopia, the moſt famous is the 
Nile, which has its ſource in this country. Ihe chief parts and 
emporiums were Adulis. Mondus, Opone, Morylow, and the 
principal city of the Avalitz, ſeated upon the Red Sea. The 
Arabs, from their country into theſe places, imported fruit, corn, 
wine, &c. and exported from thence to Oſelis and Muſa, _ 
harbours in Arabia, ſpices, cafſia, perfumes, tvorv, myrrh, and 
ſeveral other commodities. The civet cat is one of the moſt re- 
markable animals of Ethiopia, which yields the perfume called 
civet, and is a native of the Eaſt Indies and America, as well as 
of Africa, It is a ſort of wild cat, not much unlike our tame 
ones, except that the head more reſembles that of a fox; their ſkin 
is ſpotted, the claws are leſs dangerous, and the cry is different. 
The perfume this animal produces is an unctuous ſubſtance, of the 
conſiſtence of honey, or butter, and has a moſt fragrant and grate- 
ful ſcent. Civet, like muſk, is chiefly uſed by perfumers and 
conſectioners, having but little place in medicine. The laws of 
this country allow polygamy, though the church canons forbid it, 
ſo that they lawfully, though irreligiouſly, indulge themſelves in 
it. Trades and manufactures are wholly wanting here; though, 
indeed, their way of living makes thera need the fewer. Even 
thoſe which are moſt uſeful, they are ſupplied with by the Jews, 
viz. weaving of ſtuffs for dreſs, forging heads for the lances, and 
other neceſſary articles. 

EZION-GEBER. Ia the reigns of Solomon and Jehoſhaphat, 
this was a celebrated poſt-town. From divers texts of ſcripture, 
it may be inferred, that Ezion-Geber and Elath were neighbouring 
places; ſo that, for the ſituation of this place, it may ſuffice to 
turn to the article ELArn. After the Civifion of the Kingdom, 
Edom being of that part which remained to the houſe of Da. 
vid, they ſtill continued to carry on a trade before eſtabliſhed 
from the two ports of Ela h and Ezion- Geber, eſpecially from 
the latter, which they chiefly made uſe of till the time of Jeho- 
ſhaphat. But he having there loſt his fleet, which he had pre- 
pared to ſail to Ophir, in partnerſhip with Abaziaa king of I- 
rael, this ſpoiled the credit of that harbour. Therefore, the ſta- 
tion of the king's ſhips was thenceforth removed to Elath, in order 
to avoid future miſchiefs. 


| G: 

G This was a city of Paleſtine in Cœlo-Sy ria, ſitu- 
ated near the river of its name, where it diſcharges into the 

lake of Genezareth, in Judza. 1 6.4 
GALILEE, once a celebrated province in Judza, in which 
had been ſituate the tribes of Aſher, Naphtali, Zebulun, and 
Idachar. It was the moſt northern part of Paleſtine, extending 
beyond the great plain of Jezreel, and was bounded north by 
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Mount Libanus, eaſt by the Jordan and the ſea of Galilee, 
ſouth by the river Chiſon, and weſt by the Mediterranean, It 
was divided into high and low. The former on the other fide 
Jordan, extending towards the Machonitis, the Libanus and Ba- 
tana, and was ſtyled Galilee of the Gentiles, either becauſe moſtl 
inhabited by or intermixed with them: here was ſeated rhe half- 
tribe of Manaſſeh. The other was richer and more fertile, except 
in the northernmoſt part, producing excellent corn, wine, fruits, 
with little cultivation, and was, ia its flourſhing ſtate, full of 
tewns and villages, and extremely populaus. e inhabitants 
were ſtout and warlike, and very zealous for the Jewiſh religion. 
Capernaum, Chorazin, and Bethſaida, fto-d in this province. 

GA'TH, one of the five cities of the Fhiliſtines, was anciently 
the principal one, as being the royal ſcat in the middle times of 
that people, but it dwindled away fo early that there are few or 
no materials for a deſcription of it. Nor is it eaſy to fix its exact 
ſituation, there being a number of cities of the ſame name, diffe- 
rently placed by the ſacred books, ſome of them diſtinguiſhed by 
an appellative, as Gath-Epher, Gath-Rimmon, &c. and others 
without any. The word ſignifies a preſs, a wine-preſs, oil-preſs, 
or any other. Gath and Ekron are recorded as the boundaries of 
the Philiſtine territory, the former on the S. and the latter on 
the N. and theſe, with the three between, compoſed the five ſa- 
trapies of that brave ancient nation. It. muſt needs have been a 
very ftrong populous city, till David took and diſmantled it. Re- 
hoboam rebuilt and fortified it. In the days of Amos and Micah, 
we find it to have been in a flouriſhing condition, and wholly in- 
dependent of the kings of Judah, and fince then demoliſhed by 
Hazael king of Syria, From theſe various changes, it grew to be 
of little conſideration, till, in the time of Chriſtianity, Folk, 
king of Jeruſalem, built a caſtle on its ruins. As to the ancient 
inhabitants of this city and its diftriR, it is evident from ſeri 
ture that their inveterate enmity towards the Iſraelites was ſed, 
that a learned author ſays, * One would be almoſt tempted to 
think they were created on purpoſe to be a thorn in the ſides of 
that choſen people.” "This enmity ſeems to have been of very an- 
cient date; & in the firſt book of Chronicles we read, that ** the 
men of Gath ſlew the children of Ephraim, becauſe they came 
down to take away their cattle, and Ephraim their father mourned 
many days, and his brethren came to comfort him. 

GAZA. This was a very celebrated city of the Philiſtines, 
whoſe gates Samſon took away, and whither he was carried when 
he was taken, and where he pulled down the houſe of Dagon on 
the lords of the Thiliſtines. What it was in its firſt days cannot 
be known; but in time it became conſiderable for ſtrength, beau- 
ty, and extent. It was fituate on an high hill, and ſtood as it 
were in the very S. V. angle or corner of the land of Canaan, 
upon the ſkirts of the deſert which led to Egypt. In the Hebrew 
it 15 called Azza, and Aga by the Syrians, which has been altered 
into Gaza. In latter times jit was alſo called Ione and Minoa, and 
the ſea which waſted along the ſhore from Gaza to Egypt was 
called the Ionian Sea. his city was in the lot of Judah, accord- 
ing to the diy iſion made by Joſhua; but though it was attempted 
and carried, yet the Philiſtines poſſeſſed it again and kept it. 
For the more convenient communication with the ſea, it had a 
port called Majuma, a place of no great account, till Conſtantine 
took notice of it, and called it Conſtantia, in honour of his ſon 


Conſtantius. Julian altered its name into the port of Gaza, or 


maritime part of that city. There is no ſign it ever was a commo- 
dious place for the reception of ſhipping, but that it was a mere 
ſuift for that purpoſe, Gaza often groaned under the miſeries of 
war, of which one inſtance was in the year of the world 2667, 
when, after a ſtout refiſtance and great ſlaughter, it was taken by 
Alexander the Great. Gaza was ſometimes in a flouriſhing ſtate, 
with mighty walls and coſtly edifices, and ſometimes in a diſ- 
treſſed condition, After ſeveral vieiſſitudes, it lay ſo far neglect- 
ed, that in the Acts of the Apoſtles it is called deſert; that is, 
ſuch a deſert as it is now, we may ſuppoſe, weak in inhabitants, 
for ſo fertile a ſpot can never be called by that appellation accord- 
ing to the common acceptation of that word with us. Lucan 
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commemorates Gaza with 'Tyre and Sidon, when its ſiſter cities 
are cither forgotten or omitted, as not worthy a place among the 
.confiderable ones of this part of the coaſt, Though it is now 
but a poor place, there are ſome reliques left that teſtify its — 
been in a better condition, for divers ſimple roofs are ſupporte 
with goodly pillars of Parian marble, ſome plain, ſome curiouſly 
carved. On the ſummit of the hill are the ruins of huge arches 
ſunk low in the earth, and other foundations of a ftately building. 
Majuma, which is the new or preſent Gaza, retains ſome monu- 
ments of its former grandeur, and is encompaſſed with fertile val- 
lies, producing great plenty of fruits. Near this city is a round 
caſtle, flanked with four ſquare towers, and in good repair. Over- 
- againſt it is the ſeraglio, where the baſha's wives, &c. are kept, 
and a little above it the remains of an old Roman caſtle, which 
had been built with very firm and hard materials. 

GENEZARETH, gives name to'a lake and territory, The 
lake, called alſo the Sea of Tiberias, the water of Geneſar, and 
Sea of Galilee, is ſuppoſed to have borrowed its name from the 
city Cinneroth, on its borders, in the tribe of Naphtali. It has 

reat variety of fiſh, which, for ſhape and taſte, is not to be 
ound any where elſe. The Jordan runs through the midſt of 
it. The lake takes its name from the country that ſurrounds it, 
which is fruitful, and agreeable to admiration. As to the fertility 
of the ſoil, no plant comes amiſs to it ; beſides that, it is improved 
by the ſkill and induſtry of the inhabitants, to the higheſt degree, 
and, by a clinate extraordinarily benign, every thing proſpers 
there, as nuts, palms, figs, and orange-trees, that flourith there 
in perfection, though they require a quite different temperature of 
air in the nature of them. It is as remarkable for a cryſtalline 
flowing fountain, called by the natives Capernaum. The country 
along the lake, is thirty ſtadia or furlongs, in length, and twenty 
in breadth. 

GERAR. This place, which we find frequently mentioned 
in the hiſtory of Abraham, was a Philiſtine city, venerable as be- 
ing the ſeat of their firſt kings, but its exact ſituation cannot be 
aſcertained. The uſual name of the kings thereof ſeems to have 
been Abimelech, as Pharaoh was that of thoſe of Egypt. The 
kings of Gerar were, in all probability, Philiſtines by extraction, 
for the kingdom of Gerar is expreſsly reckoned within the Phi- 
liſtines“ dominions. 

GESHUR and Maacan kingdoms. It is evident, from Jo- 
ſhua xiii. 11, 13, that the cities Geſhur and Maacah, the two 
capitals of the two ſmall kingdoms, lay within the borders of the 
land of Iſrael, and conſequently on the ſouth fide of Mount Li- 
banus. That Geſhur and Mac + were the capitals of two king- 
doms is likewiſe evident from having expreſs mention made 
of the king of Geſhur, (2 Sam. iii. 3.) and of the king of 
Maacah (2 Sam. x. 6.'. How theſe two cities or kingdoms lay, 
in reſpect to one another, is not to be determined; but it is cer- 
tain they both lay in the N. part of the halt- tribe of Manaſſeh, or 
the E. of Jordan, Geſhur was a kingdom before Damaicus, 
and Nicolaus Damaſcenus writes, that in this place Abraham 
was king or ruler. | 

GIBEAH, ſituate to the N. of Jeruſalem, according to mo- 
dern geographers, about ſeven or eight miles, and as many 
from Gibeon, N. W. It ftood on an hill as the name imports, 
It is in ſcripture called Gibeah of Benjamin, as belonging to that 
tribe, and Gibeah of Saul, as being not only his native place, 
but that of his royal ſeat. t was here that the concubine of the 
Levite was abuſed, the conſequence of which is very remarkable, 
and was very fatal, St. Jerom tells us, that in his time it was to- 
tally ruined. 

GIBEON, the metropolis of the ancient Gibeonites, and a city 
of the Hivites, was diſtant about 7 miles north from Jeruſalem, 
and fituated on an eminence, as its name properly imports. From 
Joſhua x. 2. we learn that it was a great city, greater than Ai, Eu- 
ſebius and Jerom tell us it was a regal eig though we no where 
read of a king of Gibeon, whereby it ſeems to be implied that 
-though it was not a regal city, it was in reality as conſiderable. 


As to the city itſelf, Euſebius further tells us that it was a town or 
village in his time, four miles weſt from Bethel, and Rill going 
under its old name. 

GIHON. Its ſituation is generally aſſigned to be near Mount 
Sion, and on the weſt fide thereof. It was at this Gihon that Solo. 
mon, by the eſpecial order of David, was anointed king over 
Iſrael, and this is thought to carry in it ſome inducement to ſu 
poſe that Gihon was a fountain; David making choice of this 
fountain for anointing Solomon, in oppofition to his cther ſon 
Adonijah, who was at that time ſetting up for king near Enrogel, 
i. e. the well or fountain of Rogel, on another fide of the city, 

GILEAD, or GaLaap, the mount of, lies on the eaſt of the 
ſea of Galilee, being part of the ridge of mountains running 
from Mount Lebanon, and including the mountaiaous region 
called Trachonites. It had its name from the occaſion of the cap 
made with ſtones by Laban and Jacob, Galaad, or Gilead, lip. 
nifying the heap of witneſs. From this name given to the heap of 
ſtones, the whole mountainous track hereabouts was afterwards ſo 
called, Hence we read of ſome places lying in this tract of 
country, that were diſtinguiſhed by the name of Gilead bein 
added to them, as Jabeſh-Gilead, Ramoth-Gilead. The — 
Gilead ſeems, in ſome places of ſcripture, to denote, if not all, 
yet the greateſt part of the country beyond Jordan, viz. the tribe 
of Gad, and all the half-tribe of Manaſſeh. 

GILGAL, between Jordan and Jericho. Jcrom ſays, that the 
place was ſhewn in his days at two miles diſtance from Jericho, 
and by the inhabitants of the country held in great veneration. 

GISCHALA, a famous and ſtrong town in Galilee, being the 
laſt therein reduced by Titus. Of this city was that famed John 
from this place, named John of Gifchala, who headed one of 
the parties of the Zealots, who defended Jeruſalem againſt the 
Romans, but at the ſame time committed all manner of the mot 
execrable outrages, and brought on the Jews innumerable cala- 
mities and diſtreſſes. 

GREECE. 'I'his country extended from N. to S. i. e. from 
the long ridge of mountains which divided it from Macedonia, 
and from the river Strymon, by which it was parted from Thrace 
to the promontory of Tenarus, the utmoſt ſouthern extent of pe- 
loponneſus, and from eaſt to weſt from the Ionian to the 
Egean Sea, It contained a great number of kingdoms, all of 
which have, at one time or other, been governed by king; 
of their own, whoſe names we only find occalionally mentioned 
in the hiſtory of the more conſiderable kingdoms of Argos, At- 
tica, Thebes, and Sparta, of the Argonautic expedition, and 
of the Trojan war. From the names of Graioi and Graicoi, 
they were ſoon changed into thoſe of Achæi and Hellones, by 
which they are generally called in ancient authors. It is“ ſup- 
poſed, and with ſome foundation, that Javan, the fon of Ja- 
phet, and his deſcendents, were the firit who people! theſe 


countries, If we look upon the infant ftate of Greece with re- 


ſpect to its inhabitants, it appears, even by the confeſſion of their 
own writers, to have been one continued, uncultivated deſert, 
inhabited by men living indifferently on every fruit, herb, or 
root, that came in their way, and lying either in the open fields, 
or, at beſt, ſheltering themſelves from the inclemency of the 
weather, in dens, clefts, and hollow trees. Laws they had none, 
except that of the ge arm, ſo that thoſe who were molt 
plealantly or fruitfully ſicuated, were continually liable to be 
diſpoſſeſled by new invaders. Hence it was that Greece was in 
a continual fluctuation, the weakeſt being always ſure to be turn- 
ed out by the ſtrongeſt. Hence it is alſo, that whilſt other na- 
tions, as the Jews, Egvptians, Midianites, and Phœnicians, had 
improved the uſeful arts to a very great degree, as ſeen in 
their ſeveral hiſlories, the Greeks alone ſeem to have been the 
only ſtrangers to them, inſomuch that one may reaſonably quet- 
tion from Homer's making oxen the ſtandard of the value of 
things, whether they knew the uſe of money even in his days. 
They had no letters till Cadmus brought them thither out of 


Phoe:nicia, whoſe alphabet, conſiſting only of fixteca letters, was 
| | not 
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not perfected into that of twenty-four till many centuries after 
him. It was from him, likewiſe, that they learned arithmetic, 
navigation, and commerce: as for other ſciences, they continued 
much longer ſtrangers to them, and ir was not till ſome of their 
reat men began to travel into Egypt, and other kingdoms, that 
they began to have ſome reliſh for them, Their religion was lit- 
tle leſs than a corruption, it we may be allowed that word, of the 
Egyptian theology, brought thither at firit by Cecrops, an Egyp- 
tian exile, and founder of the Attic monarchy. 'Ihus Greece, 
' ſoon after, was furniſhed with a number of deities, ſuited to the 
taſte of their brutal votaries, and with a ſanction and precedent for 
every unſocial and unnatural vice. To this deſperate and univer- 
fal degeneracy of the Grecian nation, we may venture to aſcribe, 
in ſome meaſure, all the fabulous accounts which the poets have 
given us concerning the birth, extraction, and extravagant ex- 
ploits of thoſe famous heroes, who beſtowed ſo much pains and 
time to reform and aboliſh it. Of this number were Minos, Her- 
cules, Theſeus, and many more ; ſome of whom cleared the ſeas, 
others the land, of that peſtilent race; and others, laſtly, by 
wholeſome laws, by the introduction of commerce, arts, and ſei- 
ences, laid the happy foundation for that politeneſs and grandeur, 
for which they were ſo juſtly famed in after ages. Greece, or at 
preſent called Rumelia, by the Turks, is generally conſidered a 
temperate, healthful country, and fruitful foil, but has had moſt 
of the cities it contained deſtroyed by the barbarous Turks, and 
a deluge of ignorance introduced into the once-admired feats of 
learning and politeneſs. Greece, or Rumelia, abounds with fine 
corn, charming wise, delicious fruits, and great herds of cat- 
tle, with fowls and veniſon in great plenty. The Chriſtian re- 
ligion was planted in this country ſoon after the death of our 
Saviour by St. Paul aad Timothy, and it flouriſhed here for 
many ages with mcre purity thanin the weſtern church, producing 
many champions for the faith, and venerable fathers, whoſe writ- 
ings convey to us the doctrine and diſcipline of the church very 
near its native purity, But fince the Turks have been maſters of 
this country, and made the po ſlaves, the ſtate of their reli- 
gion is very much declined. The Greeks are in their manners 
much like the Turks: they are covetous, JETS treacherous, 
revengeful to the higheſt degree, very ſuperſtitious, and great 
hypocrites; and, indged, are fo deſpiſed by the "Turks, that they 
value not a Greek who even turns Mohammedan. The ancient 
language of Greece is ſtill known to us, being preſerved in the 
writings of their famous philoſophers, hiſtorians, orators, and 
poets, But the modern Greek is ſo far changed, by the mixture 
of foreign languages, that it differs extremely from the ancient, 
which 1s, by the preſent inhabitants, but little underſtood. 


H. 

AMATH is generally ſuppoſed to adjoin Rehob north; and, 
from a clauſe in the book of Numbers, it ſeems plainly de- 

noted that Rehob was that part of Canaan as joined next to the 
country or kingdom of Hamath. It is the opinion of ſome, that 
the city of Hamath was the ſame, called by the Greeks Epipha- 
nia, the ſituation of which agrees very well with what is here ob- 
ſerved, So that it may be inferred the kingdom of Hamath ex- 
tended itſelf from the land of Canaan, or, more particularly, 
from the kingdom of Rehob, ſouthward, to the city Epiphania, 
northward, and from the coaſt of the Mediterranean Sea, weſt, 
to the kingdom of Damaſcus (or Syria more particularly called), 
ealt, This kingdom is frequently denoted in ſcripture by the land 
of Hamath, and herein lay Riblah, 2 Kings xxiii. 33, and as 
the extent of the land of Iſrael is frequently denoted by this 
expretſion, * from Dan unto Beerſheba,” and, Numb. xiii. 21, 
from the wilderneſs of Zin unto*Rehob;” fo, 1 Kings viii. 
7 it is denoted by this expreſſion, © From the entering in of 
amath unto the river of Egypt ;” and we read, from the en- 
tering in of Hamath unto the fea of the plain, in another 


place, 
No 39. 


HARETH Foreſt, to whwh David retired, was evidently 
within the tribe of Judah, by the words of the propher, 
1 Samuel xxii. 5. * David came into the foreſt of Hareth.” 


HEBRON, or CHER, a Celebrated and very ancient city. 


Some think it was built go years after the flood, and that it 
claimed precedency even cf Memphis, It was ſeated in the 
hilly country, in the ſouth part of Canzan, and is famous in 
ſcripture on many accounts, but now is almoſt in ruins. Near 
the ruined old city flands a village, called Elkakil, in which is 
ſtill an handſome church, built by Helena, over the cave where 
the old patriarchs were buried. It is, indeed, turned inta%a 
moſque, and held in great eſteem by the Turks, as well as 
Chrittians. Hebron, cr Elkahil, inconſiderable as it is, is ſtill 
capital of a diſtrict, called“ Ihe territory of the friends of 
God,” confitting of twenty-five other villages, or thereabouts. 

HELAM. A place where the Iſraelites and Syrians engaged in 
battle, and the latter received a mighty overthrow, is thought 
to have been the ſame with Almatha, mentioned in the reign 
of Trachonitis, by Ptolemy. 

HELIOPOLIS, which fignifics City of the Sun, was #-name 
iven to ſeveral Greek cities, and to Corinth, among others. 

HERMON (Mount.} Two of this name are mentioned in 
ſcripture. Firſt, the N. E. part of Lebanon, adjoining to the 
Holy Land, is diſtinguiſhed by the name of Mount Hermon, 
which is conſequently mentioned as the N. boundary of the 
country beyond Jordan, particularly the kingdom of Og, or of 
the half tribe of Manaſſeh, E. of Jordan. Second Hermon 
lies within the land of Canaan, W. of the river Jordan, not 
far from Mount Tabor. This Hermon is, like Libanus, cap- 


. ped with ſnow, but for nothing ſo remarkable as for the abun- 


dant dews which fall upon and about it. A traveller of note 
obſerves, that he was ſufficiently inſtructed by experience what 
the holy Pſalmiſt means by the dew of Hermon, (Pſalm cxxxiii. 
3.) as the tents were as wet with it as if it had rained- all 
night. a | 
HERODION. A ſtately palace was built here by Herod 
the Great, about ſeven miles from Jeruſalem, in the place 
where he had formerly defeated the Parthians and the Jews of 
the Aſmonean party, when he fled from that city, on Antigo- 
nus becoming maſter of it. This, from his own name, he called 
Herodion. ft ſtood in a very pleafant and ſtrong fituation, on 
the top of a hill, from whence was a proſpect of all the country 
round. From this palace the hill declined all round, with an 
equal and uniform deſcent, which made a beautiful ſhow, and 
at the fort of it were ſoon built ſuch a number of houſes as 
amounted to the fize of a city of great extent. 
HESHBON, metropolis of the kingdom of Sihon. It be- 
longed to the tribe of Reuben, but ſtood in the confines of that 
of Gad, and was remarkable for its excellent fiſh-pools. After 
the carrying away of the ten tribes, it was re- poſſeſſed by the 
Moabites, whence, in the prophecies of Ifaiah and Jeremiah 
againſt Moab, we find . e mention of it. It has been 2 
Levitical city. It continued a great and noble city till the days 
of Euſebius and Jerom, being called Eſbus by the Greeks. 
HYRCANIA. This was a province of Perſia; bounded on 
the N. dy the Caſpian Sea, on the W. by Media, on the S. by 
Parthia, and on the E. by Margiana, now called Mazandran. 
The capital was called Hyrcania, as well as the province, and is 
by the moderns denominated Hyrcan. Ancient writers agree in 
repreſenting Hyrcania as a country abounding in wine, wheat, 
figs, and all other kinds of fruit, but here and there interſperſed 
with meadows and paſture lands, and in ſome places with the leſs 
pleaſaat proſpect of thick woods, abounding with wild beaſts 
almoſt of every kind. As to its preſent condition, nothing can 
be more amazing than the wide difference between the accounts 
given us by perſons of credit and capacity, who have had 


equal opportunities of acquiring a perfect knowledge of the 


particulars they relate, 
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ABESH-GILEAD. The name implies that this place lay in 
J Gilead. It joined to the country of the Ammonites. It 
was ſtill a town in the days of Euſebius and Jerom, fix miles 
' from Pella, on a hill, in the way to Geraſa. Its inhabitants are 
remarked in ſcripture for their grateful remembrance of Saul's 
having driven away the Ammonites, who befieged ir. 

JAMNIA, a place in Judza, which ſtands a few miles from 
Joppa, on the ſame coaſt, It is famed in the book of the 
Maccabees, and placed at about 290 furlongs from Jeruſalem, 
and was an epiſcopal fee, under that of Cæſarea, but is now in 
fo ruinous a ſtate that ſcarce any thing remains of jt worth men- 
tion. 

JERICHO, a ftrong and famous city in Canaan, about fix 
miles W. from the river of Jordan, and 23 almoſt E. of Jeruſa- 
lem, was the firſt that was mvaded by the Iſraelites, after their 
paſſage over Jordan, and, by the miraculous fall of its walls, 
taken, ſet on fire, and levelled with the ground. The tree 
from which flowed the famed balm of Gilead, and other odori- 
ferous trees, likewiſe grew in its vicinity, from the fragrancy 
of which it is ſuppoſed to he named Jericho, which, in the ori- 
— ſignifies adaur. Here Eliſha ſweetened the waters of the 
pring that ſupplied it and the neighbouring countries, Here 
Herod built a ſumptuous palace: it was the dwelling-place of 
Zaccheus, and honoured with Chriſt's own preſence and mira- 
cles. It yielded to none in all Judza but Jeruſalem, in the 
times of the laſt kings thereof. Betides the palace aforeſaid, it 
was adorned with an hippodrome, an amphitheatre, and other 
magnificent buildings. But at preſent it is only a poor village of 
the Arabs, according to late travellers. 

JERUSALEM. Our author having given an ample deſcrip- 
tion of this famous city, as it — in his time, we ſhall, 
therefore, only make ſome obſervations reſpecting its preſent 
and more modern ſtate, that in A. D. 136, the emperor Adrian, 
having changed the name of Jeruſalem into Alia Capitolina, 
after the name (Alius) of his own family, erected a temple to 
Jupiter Capitolinus, upon the ſpot where the Jewiſh temple for- 
merly ſtood, and who planted a Roman colony in the city ; the 
Jews broke out into a rebellion, took Jeruſalem, and maſſacred 
all the Romans ſettled there. But Severus (governor of Britain) 
being ſent againſt the rebels, retook the city, reduced it to aſhes, 
and plowed up the ground whereog the temple had ſtood. The 
emperor and ſenate of Rome publiſhed an ediR, forbidding all 
Jews for ever, upon pain of death, to ſet foot in Jeruſalem, or 
any place where it might be h uch as ſeen. Even thoſe Jews 
that embraced Chriſtianity u alſo prohibited. This quite de- 
livered the church from the ſervitude of the law; for till then 
the bi ſhops of Jeruſalem had often been choſen from among the 
ciremncifed Chriſtians, who joined the obſervance of the law to 
that of the goſpel. Adrian, however, next year ordered Jeru- 
falem, by the ſaid name of Alia, to be rebuilt, and peopled it 
4249 Bug a Roman colony, and partly by ſuch of the neigh- 

uring people as were not Jews. Hereby the church at Jeruſa- 
lem became to be compoſed only of converted Gentiles, or 
Chriſtians proper, St. Mark being appointed the biſhop of the 
place. Conſtantine the Great afterwards demoliſhed the hea- 
then temples built here by Adrian; and he and his mother 
Helena (of Britiſh extraction) built ſumptuous churches in their 
ſtead, and other magnificent ſtructures. A. D. 614, the city 
was taken by the — and continued in their hands, and 
thoſe of the Saracens and Mahomedans, till the reign of Char- 
lemagne, to whom it was yielded by the king of Pera. After 
his death, it was retaken, and held by thoſe infidels till the year 
1099, when Godfrey of Bouillon took it from them, and was 
made its king. A. D. 1187, Saladine, the famed king of Syria 
and Egypt, made himſelf maſter of it, and of all the Hol 
Land. Laft of all, it fell into the hands of the Turks, where it 
fill remains. 


In its preſent ſtate, Jeruſalem is about three miles in circum. 
ference, and lies in 31 deg. 5o min. N. lat. and 36 deg, E. 
long, being ſituated on a rocky mountain. The hills which 
ſtand about Jeruſalem make it appear to be ſituated, as it were, 
in an amphitheatre, whoſe area inclineth to the eaſtward, We 
have no where any diſtin& view of it: that from the Mount of 
Olives, which is the leaſt, and perhaps the fartheſt, is, notwith. 
ſtanding, at ſo ſmall a diſtance, that, when our Saviour waz 
there, of might be ſaid, almoſt in a literal ſenſe, have wt 
over it, There are very few remains of the city, either as it 
was in our Saviour's time, or as it was afterwards rebuilt by 
Adrian, ſcarce one ſtone being left upon another; even the very 
ſituation is altered; for Mount Sion, the moſt eminent part of 
the Old Jeruſalem, is now excluded, and its ditches filled up; 
whilſt the places adjoining to Mount Calvary, where Chrift ig 
ſaid to have ſuffered without the gate, are now almoſt in the 
centre of the city, The Turks now call it Cudſembaric: it is 
thinly inhabited; the walls are weak, and without baſtions; 
the ditch inconfiderable; the gates are fix in number, viz. 
Damaſcus, St. Stephen's, Herod's, Sterquilina, Bethlehem, and 
Mount Sion Gate; befide the Golden Gate, which is ſhut up, 
on account of a prophecy which the Turks have among them, 
that by that gate the Chriſtians are to take Jeruſalem. The 
{treets are narrow, and the houſes mean. Pilgrims and travel. 
lers, who flock from all parts, either through devotion or out of 
curioſity, are the principal * of the city. A Turkish 
baſſa reſides here, to keep g order, collect the Grand Sig- 
nor's revenues, and protect the pilgrims from the inſults of the 
Arabs. No European Chriſtian 1s permitted to enter the city, 
till the requiſite duties are diſcharged ; nor can a ftranger ſafely 
ſtay here without being upon good terms with the Latin fa- 
thers. The pilgrims' principal object is the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, fituated upon Mount Calvary. It is 100 paces in 
length, and 60 in breadth : the workmen were obliged to re- 
duce the hill to a plain area, in order to lay the foundation; 
but great precaution was uſed not to alter any part of it where 
our Sviour's paſſion was concerned. The ſcene of the Cruci- 
fixion is left entire, being about 12 yards ſquare, and ſtands 
at this day ſo much higher than the floor of the church, that it 
is aſcended to by 21 | The Holy Sepulchre, which was 
originally a cave, hewn out in the bottom of the rock, may 
be now compared to a grotto ſtanding above ground, and 
having the rock cut away, and levelled all round. The walls 
of the church of the Holy Sepulchre are of ſtone, and the 
roof of cedar; the eaſt end incloſes Mount Calvary, and the 
weft the Holy Sepulchre: the former is covered with a ſuperb 
cupola, ſupported by 16 large columns, and open at top. Over 
the altar there is another tine dome: the nave conſtitutes the 


choir, and the ſides of the church contain the moſt remarkable 


places where the circumſtances of our Saviour's paſſion were 
tranſacted, together with the tombs of Godfrey and Baldwin, 
the two firſt Chriſtian kings of Jeruſalem. In the church of the 
Crucifixion, the hole is ſhewn where it is ſaid the croſs was 
fixed, The altar has three croſſes, richly adorned, on it, pat- 


| ticularly with four lamps of immenſe value, which are kept 


conſtantly burning. The cloiſter round the ſepulchre is divided 
into * ſundry chapels. The Latins, who take care of the 
church, have apartments on the north-weſt fide, but they are 
never fuffered to go out, the Turks keeping the keys, and 
furniſhing them with proviſions through a wicket. Some grand 
ceremonies are performed at Faſter, repreſenting Chriſt's paſ- 
ſion, crucifixion, death, and reſurrection. At duſk, the pil- 
grims and Monks meet in the chapel of the apparition; the 
lights are extinguiſhed, and a ſermon 1 by one of the 
Latin prieſts; then, each being furniſked with a lighted ta- 
per, all walk in proceſſion round the church. They ſtop firſt 
at the Pillar of Flagellation, where an hymn is ſung, and 2 


ſermon preached: thence they proceed to the Chapel of the 
Priſon, 
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priſon, to hear another hymn and another ſermon: at the cha- 

| of the Diviſion of the Garment, to which they go next, an 
5 is ſung, but no ſermon preached. They then proceed to 
the Chapel of Deriſion, the altar of which is ſupported by two 
pillars, and underneath is a piece of greyiſh marble, on which 
they fay the ſoldiers placed Chriſt, when ct crowned him with 
thoras, and mocked him, ſaying, “ Hail, king of the Jews!” 
Here a ſermon is preached, and a fourth hymn is ſung. They 
next enter another chapel, parted from the former only by a 
curtain, and, advancing to the eaſt end, come to the very ſpot 
on which our Redeemer was crucified. This chapel is covered 
all over with Mofait work; and in the middle of the pavement 
ace ſome marble itones of ſeveral colours, deligned to ſhew the 
very place where our Lord's blood fell, when his hands and 
feet were pierced : it is adorned with 13 lamps, and a candle- 
ftick with 12 branches. An hymn is here ſung, and a ſermon 
preached on ſome text relative to the Paſſion: then two friars, 
who perſonate Joſeph of Arimathea and Nicodemus, come, 
with great ſolemnity, to the croſs, and take down the image 
that reſembles Chriſt, which they put in a winding-ſheet, carry 
it to the ſtone of union, and ſing an hymn over it: a ſer- 
mon is then preached in Arabic, and thus the ceremonials con- 
clude. On Mount Moriah, in the ſouth part of the city, ſtands 
an edifice called Solomon's Temple, which is firuated upon 
the ſame ſpot as the ancient temple; but it is uncertain by 
whom it was erected, The middle part, where the Jewiſh 
Sanctum Sanctorum was ſuppoſed to have ſtood, is converted 
into a Turxiſh moſque. The prieits and other Chriſtians are 
kept miſerably poor by the tyranny of the government, and 
have ſcarce any ſubſiſtence but what they procure by accom- 
modating ſtrangers with food and lodging. The royal ſepul- 
chres without the walls of Jeruſalem are ſome of the moſt ela- 
borate, curious, and magnificent antique remains, that imagi- 
ration can conceive, By whom they were built is uncertain, 
but they conſiſt of a great number of apartments, moſt of 
which are ſpacious, all cut out of the marble rock. Near Je- 
ruſalem is a ſpot of ground, of zo yards long, and 50 broad, 
which is now the burial place of the Armenians. It was for- 
merly the Aceldama, field of blood, or potter's field, purchaſed 
with the price of Judas's treaſon, as a place of interment for 
ſtrangers. It is walled round, -to prevent the Turks from 
abuling the bones of the Chriſtians ; but one half of it is occu- 
= by a charnel houſe. Mounts Olivet, Calvary, and Gi- 

on, vallies of Jehoſhaphats, Hinnone, and Rephraim, Nebo, 
Gibeon, Gibeah, Gilgal, Bethel, and Jericho, are the moſt 
remarkable places in the neighbourhood of Jeruſalem. 

JOPPA, called at preſent JarFa, is ſituated on the Medi- 
terranean coaſt : it was anciently the principal ſea- port town to 
Jeruſalem and all Judza, and the place where the cedars of Le- 
banon, brought in floats from Tyre, for building the temple, 
were landed, It was pleaſantly ſeated on a rock, in a beautiful 
plain, and ſituated in zo deg. 20 min. N. lat. and 35 deg. 
3 min. E. long. Jonas here embarked for Nineveh; and, from 
the hiſtory of his miraculous voyage, the ſtory of Andromeda 
was fabricated by the heathen poets; for their ſea-monſter was 
no other than the Leviathan of the ſacred writings, and the 
whale of the moderns. 

In Joppa St. Peter raiſed Dorcas to life, and received the meſ- 
ſengers of Cornelius. Though it was anciently a very magnifi- 
cent town, and a great commercial mart, yet the harbour was 
never commodious, on account of ſeveral rocks, which render 
the paſſage into it dangerous. It lay for many ages in ruins, 
but of late hath been much improved, though it fill falls be- 
neath its original ſplendor. The lower ground, towards the 
ſea, is covered with good houſes, chiefly of ſtone. The prin- 
cipal commodities are Ramah and Jeruſalem ſoap ; rice, and 
other articles, are brought from Egypt, and exported from 
hence to various places, which yields the baſſa of Gaza a confi. 


| 


derable annual income. The inhabitants are. ſupplied with water 


from an excellent ſpring on the weſt fide of the town. The 
Chriſtians now have no church, except one almoſt in ruins, and 
uncovered; but they have ſeveral handſome houſes appropriated 
to their uſe, and for the entertainment of pilgrims. Fafa is 
near about 30 miles N. W. from Jeruſalem, very pleaſantly fitu- 
ated on a rock, in a beautiful plain. It is ſaid to have been firſt 
built by Japhet, and from him taken its name Japho, fince 
moulded into Joppa; and heathen geographers ſpeak of it as 
very ancient, It was famed, in the time of the Maccabees, for 
the Jews burning the Syrian fleet before it. Its name is now 
pronounced and written Jaffa, or Japha, and though ir has no- 
thing left of its ancient beauty, but its charming proſpect, yet 
its condition appears much amended fince Sir Paul Lucas was 
here in 1707. | 

JORDAN, a celebrated river, riſes from the lake of Phia- 
la, and enters the Samachonite lake, whence proceeding, it di- 
vides the Sea of Tiberias, and thence diſcharges itſelf into the 
Dead Sea. It being by far the principal ſtream in thoſe parts, it 
is, by way of eminence, called 'The River; the reſt in the 
country being comparatively mere brooks, In harveſt time, it 
is moſt full, and apt to overflow its banks, contrary to the gene- 
ral nature of rivers, which are fullet in winter, whence it may 
have been that ſome have imagined a ſubterranean communica- 
tion between this and the Nile. The Jordan, from the accounts 
of modern travellers, ſeems very different from what it was 
formerly. Its ſtream is ſo ſtrong and rapid, that a man cannot 
ſtem it in ſwimming; the dimenſions are by no means large, 
the water is turbid, the natural conſequence of its rapidity. 
It is very wholſome and incorruptible in its nature, was for- 
merly fordable, and probably croſſed in boats and ferries, in 
ſome places, and may ſtill be ſo. 


K. ; 
EILAH, which is accounted a city of Judah, 223 | 


hilif- 


from ſeveral circumſtances to have adjoined the 
tines' dominions. 

KIRJATH-JEARIM, a place very often occurring in 7 
ture, is expreſsly ranked, in Joſhua, among the cities of 
tribe of Judah, and ſaid to lay in the north border of that 
tribe, not far from Bethſhemeſh, It had its name from Mount 
Jearim, contiguous to it, 


3 0 

IBANUS, or LE ANON. This was the moſt confi 
mountain in Cœlo-Syria (or between Syria and Paleſtine), 
being of prodigious height as well as extent, The cedars of 
Lebanon are frequently mentioned in. ſcripture, the few of 
which now ftanding are near a monaſtery, called Canobine, 
about ten hours jour from Tripolis. Theſe cedar trees 
bear leaves much reſembling our juniper, and are all the 
year: but in the large ones the top ſpreads itſelf into a 
round, whereas the Taler aſcends, in form of a pyramid, and 
like the cypreſs. They bear the uſual fruit, which is a kind of 
large apple, like that of the pine, only ſmoother, and of a 

browner colour. 

LYDDA, called Diosyot1s by the Gentiles; but by the 
Chriſtians, in the time of the Holy War, it had the name of 
St. George's, r from a very erroneous opinion, that 
St. George had there ſuffered martyrdom; and they alſo made 
it, on that miſtaken account, an epiſcopal ſee. It lay N. not 
far off from Joppa, but more inland, 


M. 
ADIAN, or Midian, was formerly a city of Arabia, but 
is at preſent little better than an heap of ruins; it is 
ſituate on the eaſt ſhore of the ſea Al-Kolzom, at no gre 
diſtance from the Gulf of Ailah, Moſt authors agree that the 
Midiani 
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Midianites ought to be looked upon as the deſcendents of 
Abraham by Keturah, who afterwards coaleſced with the 
Iſhmaehrtes. 

MAHANAIM, which fignifies two camps or hoſts, was 
ſituate between Mount Gilead and the River ſabbak, not far 
from the latter. By this were the confines of the tribe of Gad 
and half tribe of Manaſſeh, that were on the eaſt of Jordan. It 
became a place of great ſtrength, and therefore ſeems to have 
been choſen by Abner for the royal ſeat of Iſkboſketh during the 
war between him and David, and for the like reaſon it ſeems to 
have been made choice of by David during the rebell.on of 
Abſalom, as a place of retreat. 

MAKKEDAH ſtood eight miles to the eaſt of Eleutheropolis, 
and is reckoned among the cities given to Judah. 

MAON, the name of a wilderne(s into which David withdrew 
from Ziph, which was a neighbouring town to Carmel, Hence 
it is ſaid of Nabal, (1 Sam. xxv. 2.) © | here was a man in Maon, 
whoſe poſſeſſions were in Carmel,” and Nabal, though he might 
dwell in Maon, is yet fiyled Nabal the Carmelite, from the place 
where his eftate was fituared. 

MARAH. Travellers inform us, that in paſſing from Shur 
towards Mount Sinai, they came into the deſert, as it is ftill 
called, of Marah, where the Iſraelites met with thoſe bitter 
waters, or waters of Marah. And as this circumſtance did not 
happen till after they had wandered three days in the wilderneſo, 
we may probably fix it at Corondel, where is a ſmall rill of water, 
which ſtill continues to be brackiſh, though diluted by the dews 
and rains, 

MASSADA, a famous fortreſs built by Judas Maccabeus, and 
repreſented as impregnable. It was in the tribe cf Judah, and 
fituated on an high craggy rock, inacceſſible on all but one fide, 
and that very ſteep and difficult. The ſiege of it by the Romars 
under Sylva, general of Titus, is one of the moſt remarkable 
events in ancient hiſtory. The Romans called it Collis Achillea. 
Notwithſtanding the height and ruggedneſs of the rock it ſtood 
on, yet when you have gained the top you perceive an agreeable, 
flat, fertile country, ſo ſpacious as to ſupply the town with corn, 
fruit, &c, Herod the Great, finding it a place of ſuch ſtrength 
and importance, added new works and fortifications, and as it 
had no other ſupply of water than from the clouds, he ordered 
ſeveral capacious cifterns to receive it, and ſtored it with a prodi- 
gious quantity of proviſions of all forts, He likewiſe built himſelf 
a ſumptuous palace in it, that in caſe any revolt ſhould happen 
he might take refuge in a place ſo well f riified. 

MEDIA lies in the N. E. of Perſia; it was once the ſeat 
of a potent empire, and deri ts name from Madai, the third 
ſon of Japhet, the Medes in >cripture being conſtantly called 
Madai. It may now be ſaid to be the ſame country where are 
the provinces called Aran, Schirevar, and Adzerbayan, with their 
ſeveral diſtricts. 

MEGIDDO. This country belonged to the half tribe of 
Manaſſeh, onthe weſt fide of Jordan; but the Canaanites continued 
to dwell therein tributary to the Iſraelites. Solomon rebuilt it, 
Ahaziah and Joſiah, kings of Judah, dicd here. 

MELITENE, or Melitina, a city in Leſſer Armenia, was a 
Roman caltle with a garriſon, which the emperor Trajan ap- 
pointed to be the metropolis of the whole country, whence, in pro- 
ceſs of time, it became offe of the molt populous and wealthy 
cities in the Eaſt. It ſtood on the banks of the Euphrates. The 
famous thundering legion belonged to this place. 

MEMPHIS, the Moph and Noph of Scripture, which name 
is ſuppoſed to be derived from Anſenophis, who, according to 
Sir Iſaac Newton, is the ſame perſon with Menes and Memnon, a 


prince that either built or fortified it, I he chief idol of the Egyp- * 


tians was here called Apis, which they worli;pped in the ſhape of 
a bull, and always kept one in his temple, Lo this the prophet 
Ezekiel had peculiar reſpect, when he ſaid, I will deſtroy the 


| | — 
idols, and will cauſe their images to ceaſe out of Nob,” Ezek, 
XXX. 13. 

MICHMASH, a town in Judea, in the tribe of Benjamin 
ſituated nine miles from Jeruſalem, and between it and Gibeon, 

M YGDONIA, the ſame with Macedonia, is thooghe 
by the learned to be plainly donoted in the firſt book of 
Maccabees by the land of Chettim, Alex inder being mention. 
ed as coming from thence. Perſcus, king of Macedonia, is 
therein alſo called king of the Citims. But as this country was 
anciently inhabited by various nations, ſo was it, for a long ſuc- 
ceſſion of ages, diſtinguiſhed by different appell.ctions. It was 
very | thre, 2 called Amathia, but aftzrwards the whole country, 
which the Greeks called Macedonia, recrived that denomination, 
Pliny tells us, that no leſs than 1 50 different nations were jented 
within its territory, and Mela confirms the multitude of different 
ſtates by ſaying, it had about as many nations as cities. Its form 
is irregular, but its ſituation excellent in reſpect to its being waſhed 
on the eaſt by the h gean Sea, and on the welt by the Ionian, which 
advantages, however, were never cultivated as they might have 
been, nor were the Macedonians ever powerful at ſea, though 
many noble bays and excellent harbours are to be found in their 
county. Macedonia abounded with moſt ſorts of trees which 
were valuable for timber, fruit, or ſhade. It hod anciently many 
waſtes and deſerts; in proceſs of time no part of Europe was bet- 
ter peoplcd, but ſince it has been in the hands of the Turks great 
part lies uninhabited, It is rich in divers mines of gold, abounds, 
with corn, paſture, cattle, veniſon, and produces wine and oil in 
ſome parts. 


N. 

TABATHEA. The country of the Nabothzans, _— 
N to St. Jerom, extended from the Euphrates to the Re 
Sca, ſo that it comprehended Arabia Deſerta and great part of 
Arabia Petræa. The manners and cuſtoms of theſe people were 
much the ſame as thoſe of Arabia, Ethiopia, and other eaſtern 
countries. | 

NAIM, or Nain. Euſebius places this city in the plain near 
Mount Tabor, and within two miles of it, and at a ſmall diſtance 
from Endor and Scythopolis. There was another city of this 
name in Idumea, which Simon the ſon of Gorias ſtrongly fortified, 
and made the place of his retreat. 

NAIlOTH is ſituated in Ramah, meaning the diſtrict of 
Ramah, otherwiſ2 called Ramaithaim Zophim, the birth-place 
and uſual reſidence of Samuel, whither David alſo retired. 

NEAPOLIS, a noted city in IThrace, on the Egean vea, be- 
tween the river Strymon and the Neſtus. One of the quarters of 
Syracuſe was called by his name, which figaihes New City. 

NEAPOLIS in Armenia Minor was built by Pompey in me- 
mory of a ſignal victory over Tigranes the Great, and called 
Neopolis Pompeii from that event. 

NINEVEH, called alſo Ninas in Aſſyria (now Curdiſtan) 
is moſt generally thought to have been at firſt built by Nim- 
rod, not long after the Tower of Babel. Its name is gene- 
rally thought to be taken from Nenies the ſon of Nimrod, and 
to be a compound, Neni-nave, 1. e. the dwelling of Ninus. It 
was ſeated on the banks of the Tizrus over-againſt where Mzul 
now ſtande, and was increaſed and grown ſo prodigiouſly large in 
the time of Jonas, who propheſied agaiaſt it, that it was three 
days journey long, or, as others think, in circumference. It was 
a'io ſo ſtrong as to be eſteemed impregnable, however it was at 
length taken and deſtroyed according to the prophecy of Nahum 
and it is remarkable that Lucian, in one of his dialogues, ſays, 
that Ninus (the prophane name of Nineveh) “was fo utteriy 
deitioyed, that there remained no footſteps of 1t, nor could one 
tell ſo much as where once it ſtood,” A new city, it is probable, 
was quickly built by the Medes out of the ruins of the old, and 
called New Nineveh, but this was likewiſe deſtroyed by 3 


the eighth Median king from Arbaces, for its frequent revolts; and 
to ſo low a degree was it brought in the Time of Cyril, biſhop of 
Alexandria, in the middle of the fifth century, that he tells us there 
was nothing to be ſeen of it but great heaps of rubbiſh; and yet 
we find a third Nineveh deſtroyed by the Saracens, as is ſuppoſed, 
two hundred years after. There is a Turkiſh moſque at a ſmall 
diffance from the ruins of Nineveh. 

NISIBIS ſtands weſt from oy celebrated Ur of the Chaldees, 
berween that and the Tigris. It was once a large, populous, 
and opulent city, and is at preſent only as it were the ſha- 
dow of what it once was, though it is ſtill the reſidence of a 
Turkiſh Sangiac. 
though arches, gates, and remains of a noble church are yet to 
be ſeen. Its territory is very fruitful, and cultivated, produces 
corn, wine, and various fruits, the chief buſineſs being agricul- 
ture. About two miles to the eaſt is a good river, with a very no- 
ble lone bridge; and all the way between the town and it, pieces 
of old walls, and a large arch, whereby it is ſuppoſed the city 
anciently reached quite to that river. 

NOB had the name of a facerdotal city. It is reckoned by 
the prophet Nehemiah among the cities of Benjamin. It ſeems 
to have heen added to the prieſts, and that occaſionally when 
the ark was at Kirjath-jearim, it being, moreover, not nomi- 
rated among thoſe that were at firſt aſſigned them. 

NOD is the place to which fugitive Cain, under an apprehen- 
fron that every one who found him would ſlay him, by divine 
order retired, and therein built a city, calling it Enoch after the 
name of his ſon. Where this land of Nod (which word ſignifies 
fogitive or wandering) was ſituate, is not determined, 


Mount of Un&tion, or the Mount of Olives, or Oil. They 
alſo termed it the Mountain of three Lights, becauſe lighted on 
the weſt by the fire of the altar, receiving on the eaſt the light 
of the ſun, and producing much oil, the aliment of light. It 
ſtands a ſabbath day's journey (i. e. eight furlongs, or one 
mile) eaſt from-Jeruſalem, commanding an extenſive proſpect, 
as being the loftieſt eminence in the neighbourhood. It was 
thus deſcribed by an author of the 7th century—“ Few or no 
trees are there to be found, except the olive and vine, according 
to the report of Acculfus ; but wheat and barley there flouriſh in a 
moſt kindly manner, for the nature of the ſoil is quite productive. 
It is ſhrewdly ſuſpected, that it is more for the ſake of lucre, than 
from a veneration for this mount, as pretended, that they admit 
popiſh 77 rims and curious travellers to view it. 

OPHIR, The acuteſt, and moſt ſagacious writers are much at a 
loſs to find out a certain ſettlement for Ophir. It is by ſeveral 
ſuppoſed to be the place whither Solomon ſent ſhips every three 
years froni Ezim-geba to fetch gold. This opinion ſome would 
have ſupported by ſeveral edifices, which ſeem to have been erect- 
. by foreigners, as they have inſcriptions in unknown cha- 
racters. 


8 1 O. 0 
Oer was called by the Jews, in their language, the 
0 


| P. 

ALESTINE, otherwife called Judea, is ſituated between 

31 deg. 30 min. and 32 deg. 20 min. north lat. and 
trom 34 deg. 50 min, to 37 deg. 15 min. eaſt long. being 
bounded by the Mediterranean ſea on the weſt, Syria and Phœ- 
nicia on the north, Arabia Deſerta on the eaſt, and Arabia Pe- 
træa on the ſouth, It is therefore near 200 miles in length, and 
about 80 in breadth towards the middle, but increaſes or dimi- 
viches 12 or 15 miles in other places; the longeſt day is about 14 
hours 15 minutes. The air of Judea is the moſt ſalubrious and 
3 imaginable; neither heat or cold are felt in the extreme, 
ut an agreeable ſerenity diffuſes itſelf throughout the year, which 
puts the ſtranger in mind of the golden age. Though the climate 
of this country is at preſent the moſt admirable in the univerſe, 
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In fine, it is little more than a village, 


deen many more, as it appears they went 
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we have no doubt but that in the early ages of the world, when 


— 


the paſtoral life was the moſt honourabl:, ar d agricuſture the moſt 


reſpected -employ, it even exceeded its preſent exceliency, b 
means of the general cultivation of the country. Of the richne 
and fertility of its ſoil we have the moſt authentic teſtimonies ;un | 
particular, that it abounded in corn, wine, oil, honey, pomegra- . 
nates, dates, figs, citrons, oranges, apples of Paradiſe, ſugar canes, 


cotton, hemp, flax, cedars, cypreſſes, and a great variety of other 


ſtately, fragrant, and fruitful trees, balm of Gilead, and other pre- 
cious drugs, &c. cattle, fowls, fiſh, game, and other delicacies, as -. 
well as neceſſaries of life. Indeed, whoever conſiders the very 
ſmall extent of Judea, will be ſe nſible that nothing but ſuch aſlo- 
viſhing fertility could enable it to maintain ſuch a number of in- 
habitants as reſided in it in the time of king David, ſince they 
amounted to 6,000,000, The produce of the land not only ſub- 
lifted this prodigious multitude, but there was a ſufficient ſuper- 
Auity to ſend to Tyre, and other places, for exportation. Yet 
the ſoil was only cuitivated fix years in ſeven, as the ſeptennial 
ear was always a time of reſt from the affairs of agriculture. It 
15 to be obſerved, that the whole of the country was cultivated, 
and that woods, parks, waſte grounds, &c. were unknown. It is 
now miſerably inhabited by fome of the moſt indolent people ex- 
iſting; yet Dr. Shaw informs us, that, with a little cultivat on, ic 
would yield as much as it did in the days of David and Solomon 


his ſon. 


PALMYRA, the Greek and Roman name for the Tadmor 
in the Wilderneſs of Scripture, ſtood about fifteen miles eaft 
of Damaſcus. The air is exceeding but the ſoil (though 
it formerly had perpetual ſprings, and yielded fruit and corn) 
affords nothing out a few palm-trees in gardens, and ſome 
ſcattered up and down, ſo that the place exhibits a moſt awful 
ſpectacle. As you approach, 7 7s Mr. Middleton in his 
Syſtem of Geography) the firſt object which preſents itſelf is 
a ruinated caſtle, on the north fide of the * From it you may 
deſcry Tadmor, incloſed on three ſides by long ridges of moun- 
tains; ſouthward of it is a vaſt plain extending far beyond the 
ſight. The city muſt have been cf large extent, from the ſpace 
now taken up by its ruins; among which live about forty or fift 
miſerable families, in huts of dirt, within a ſpacious court whic 
once incloſed a magnificent temple. This court hath a ſtately 
high wall of large {quare ſtone, adorned with pilaſters both within 
and without; there are about ſixty on each fide. The beautiful 
cornices have been beaten down by the Turks. Towards the cen - 
tre are the remains of a caſtle, ſhrouding the fragments of a tem- 
ple of exquiſite beauty, as appears by what is ſtill ſtanding of its 
entrance, Viz. two ſtones thirty-five feet long, carved with vines 
and cluſters of grapes. In the great court are the remains of two 
rows of very noble marble pillars, thirty-ſeven feet high, with ca- 
pitals finely carved, and the cornices muſt have been of equal ele- 

ce; fifty-eight of theſe pillars are entire; there muſt have 
uite reund the court, 


ſupporting a moſt ſpacious double piazza, The walks on the welt 


fide of this piazza, which face the front of the temple, ſeem to 


have been grand and ſpacious; and at each end are two niches for 
ſtatues at length, with pedeſtals, borders, ſupporters, canopies, 
&c. carved with inimitable art, The ſpace within this oncebeau- 
tiful incloſure, is (or rather was) encompailed by another row of 
pillars of a different order, fifty feet high ; fixteen of which are 
pet ſtanding. The temple was ninety feet long, and about forty 
road ; its grand entrance on the weſt appears, by what remains 
of it, to have been the moſt magnificent in the world, Over a 
'loor-way, in the remaining walls, you trace a ſpread-eagle; and 
here are the fragments of cupids, as well as of eagles, moſt finely 
imitating nature, on ſtones mouldering on the earth. Nothing of 
the temple ſtands but the walls, the window-places of which are 
narrow at top, but richly adorned with ſculpture. In the middle 
is a cupola, all one piece, Leaving this court and temple, your 
eyes are ſaluted with a great number of pillars of marble, 3 
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ed for near a mile. To the north you have a ſtately obeliſk before 
you, conſiſting of ſeven large ſtones beſides its capital, grandly 
ſculptured; it is more than fifty feet high, and is twelre feet and 
a half in circumference juſt above the pedeſtal; and ir is imagined 
a ſtatue once ſtood upon it. Eaſt and weſt of this, at the diſtance 
of about a quarter of a mile, is another obeliſk, that ſeems to have 
correſponded with the firſt mentioned; and, according to the 
fragment of a third, it ſhould ſeem that there was a continued 
range of them. On one of them, which is about forty feet high, 
there is a Greek inſcription,: commemorating two patriots ;- and 
about an hundred paces from it is a large and lofty entrance, lead- 
ing to a grand piazza, adorned with marble pillars, on moſt of 
which there are inſcriptions. A little farther onward, to the left, 
are the remains of a ſtately pile of remarkable fine marble, tweaty- 
two feet long. On the welt fide of the piazza are ſeveral openings 
for gates; two of them appear to have been the mot ſuper that 
ever captivated the human eye, both in point of grandeur of work 
in general, and the beautiful porphyry pillars, with which they 
were adorned. Eaſtward of the piazza are a great number of ſcat- 
tered marble pillars, moſt of which have been deprived of their 
elegant capitals. A little ruined temple lies mouldering at a ſhort 
. diſtance, which appears to have been a very ccrious ſtructure. But 
of all the venerable remains, none more attract the admiration 
than the magnificent ſepulchres, towards the north of the city, 
extending a mile and more, and which at a diſtance have the ap- 
pearance of tops of decayed charches, or baſtions of ruined fortifi- 
cations,” The magnificent city of Palmyra is mentioned in the 
Arabic tranſlation of the Chronicles, as ſubſiſting before the days 
of Solomon; but John of Antioch, ſurnamed Malala, ſays that it 
was built by Solomon, and on the very ſpot where his father flew 
the Philiſtine chief; he affirms that the city was built in comme- 
moration of that memorable action. We find, in the ninth chap- 
ter of the firſt book of Kings, and the eighth of the ſecond of 
Chronicles, that Solomon erected a city in a wilderneſs, and cal- 
led it Tadmor : that ſome time afterwards the Greeks and Romans 
diſtinguiſhed it by the name of Palmyra, even while its firſt name 
was ſtill retained by the Syrians; and this is confirmed by St. Je- 
rom, who ſays, that Tadmor and Palmyra are the Syrian and 


Greek names of the ſame place; and the country Arabs, even at 


this time call it by the former name. In this circumſtance they 
are remarkably particular, preſerving the antient denomination of 
_ through various revolutions. Thus the Acca of the Old 
eſtament is at this day called by them Acca ; and the Greek 
name Ptolemais, in which that ca was for ſome time immured 
is loſt through diſuſe. Not th man judgment can pretend to 
advance, however, that Palmyra was actually the work of Solomon: 
an opinion only can be offered, concurrent with that of the preſent 
: 5 who ſay, all theſe things were done by Solomon the 
ſon of David. However, ſuch ſtructures as might have been 
erected by Solomon we will ſuppoſe to have been entirely demo- 
Jiſhed by Nebuchadnezzar, who in his march to the fiege of Jeru- 
falem deſtroyed this city, as we are aſſured by John of Antioch. 
It was afterwards beautifully repaired by Adrian, then deſtroyed 


by Antiochus, and rebuilt by Aurelian, and at laft totally demo- 


lied by the ignorant and bigated Jur cs, under whoſe tytanny and 
indolence the whole country lies waſte. 
The greateſt figure Palmyra ever made in hiſtory, was in the 
reipn of Galliennus, under whoſe ſhameful indolence the Roman 
_ glory in the eaſt became conſiderably obſcured ; when Odenathus, 
joining that emperor's party, collected the poor remains of the diſ- 
comfired Romans in Syria, whom he led againſt Sapor the Perſian, 
monarch, put his army to flight, and advanced with has victorious 
troops to Ctephiſon, the capital of the empire. On his return, 
trom this expedition, full of riches and Honouts, and revered by the 
Romans, he was unanimouſly proclaimed Arguſtus, and c&partner 
in the empire with Galliennus. Such of the accounts of Odenathus, 
as- have reached poſterity, ſerve rather to heighten than gratity the 
human curiofty, He was a native of Palmyra, and fo admirable a 
politician, that he for a while held the balauce of power between 


the empire of Perſia and Rome. He drove the Goths out of Aſa 
Minor, where they had committed the moſt violent ravages; and 
this was his laſt great action, in which, it was apprehended, he wa 
treacherouſly flain by Mzonis his kinſman. His ſon, Herodotus 
ſoon afterwards ſuffered the ſame fate: nor did Mzonis long ſur⸗ 
vive, being cut to pieces by the ſaldiery. 

The fortune of the beautiful Zenobia, queen of Odenathus, is 
well worthy the attention of our readers. The viciflitudes which 
this lady experienced were various and ſurpriſing, her character 
great and extraordinary; though her memory is tarniſhed, with the 
{ſuſpicion of her having been privy to the deaths of her huſband aad 
ſon. The perſon of Zenobia wis graceful and genteel ; her com- 
plexion dark brown: her eyes black, ſparkling with uncommon 
luftre ; her teeth beautifully white; her countenance ſprightly ; her 
air noble; and her voice clear.and powerful. Her itrength waz 
uſually great; ſhe inured herſelf much to fatigue, was fond of 
riding, and would ſometimes march on foot at the head of her 
troops. In council ſhe was circumſpect and prudent ; in executing, 
bold and determined; ſhe could he open or reſerved, mild or ſevere, 
as occaſion required ; ſhe was generous, but not profuſe, and ob. 
ſer ed inviolably the chaſteſt rules of female honour. No woman 
was better acquainted with hiſtory than this accompliſhed queen; 
ſhe was mittreſs of the Greek and Egyptian tongues, as well as of 
the Latin, which ſhe tranſlated into the former. She boaſted herſelf 
deſcended from Ptolemy, and reckoned Cleopatra among her ances 
ſtry. That Zenobia attended her huſbaad in the fieid there is not 


the leaſt doubt, ſince the emper et Aurelian paſles the higheſt enco. 


miums on her. military proweſs. She allumed, after the death of 
Odenathus, the reins of government in the name of her children, 
and, renouncing all alliance with Rome, attacked, and totally 
routed the army of Heraclianus, the Roman general, who was ſent 
againſt the Perſians, he himſelf narrowly eſcaping from falling into 
her hands. She afterwards, while the exigency of public affairs 
called the attention of Claudius nearer home, aſſerted an hereditary 
right to the kingdom of Egypt, as being deſcended from Ptolemy ; 
and haying ſecured a ſtrong party there in her favour, ſhe ſent thi- 
ther Zubdas, an experienced and gallant officer, who had ſerved 
under Odenathus ; and he, defeating the Egyptian army, poſſeſſed 
himſelf of the province in the name of Z2cnobia, The Palmyrenes, 
however, were afterwards routed, and nearly driven from their 
new acquiſitions, but taking advantage of Probus, the Egyptian 
præſect, who, in endeavouring to cut vff the retreat of the van- 
quiſhed, diſcovered his 8 of the country, they totally de- 
teated his army, and himſelf was taken priſoner ; a diſgrace which 
he could not outlive ; but, dy in by his own hand, left Zenobia 
miſtreſs of Egypt. The freak a this heroic queen greatly alarmed 
Claudius, who being now near the ſecond year of his reign,. re- 


ſolved to turn his forces againſt her, but was cut off by the plague at 


Syrmium in Pannonia. He was ſucceeded by Aurclian, who was 
not, however, ſecured in his power without ſome trouble, and who, 
before he thought of relieving the eaſtern empire, reformed the police 
at Rome, and reduced the Loo Vandals, and Germans. "Theſe 
great taſks being completed, he croſſed the Boſphorus at Bizanti- 
um, and having taken Tyana in Cappadocia, he proceeded to 
Antioch, of which he polfeſſed himſelf by ſtratagem. By two bat- 
tles, one fought here, the other at Emeſa, — wh recovered the 
eaſtern provinces, and forced the queen to ſhelter herſelf within the 
wall of her capital. 
Having taken every neceſſary precaution to ſupply his army with 
roviſions, Aurehan proceeded to Palmyra, not, however, without 
ela conſiderably harraſſed by the Syrian banditti. Arriving at 
length before the walls of the city he laid cloſe ſiege to it, and was 
gullantly reſiſted by the garriſon, Being wearied out with military 
operations, the emperor had recourſe to negociations, and made 


| ſome offers to Zenobia, which ſhe moſt haughtily rejected, bidding 


him remember that her anceſtor Cleopatra preferred death to diſho- 
nour. This enraging Aurelian, he re-attacked with redoubled 
vigour, and the beſieged being at length reduced to the laſt extre- 
mity, had no reſource but that of applying to their allies the Per- 
fans for relief; and this reſolution being agreed on in council. 
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Tenobia herſelf undertcok the carrying it into execution, and, 
mounting a dromedary, ſet out for Perſia, but was taken priſoner as 
ſhe was ahout to crofs the Euphrates. Palmyra now ſohm ſurren- 
dered, and the emperor took poſſeſſion: he ſpared the inhabitants, 
but carried off the beft part of their riches, leaving behind him a 

rriſon of fix hundred archers, who, ſome years after, were cut 
off by the inhabitants, moſt of whom were, by the emperor's com- 
mand, in conſequence of the maſſacre, put to death, and the city 
quite ruined, The emperor, at Emefa, fer on foot an enquiry 
into the conduct of Zenobia; and here it was that ſhe ſullied her 

reat character, by betraying her beſt friends, among whom was 
Legions, by whoſe advice it was that ſhe had rejected the terms of 

ace which the Emperor Aurelian propoſed : for this he was order- 
el to be executed; hut his miſtreſs was preſerved to grace a Roman 
triumph. She afterwards married, and had children at Conche, 
on the road from Home to the liber, where the emperor aflign- 
ed her ſome lands, and the remains of her villa are at this day to 
be ſeen, Palmyra was afierwards governed by the Romans; and, 
from a Latin infſ-ripton ſtiil extant, we diſcover that Hierocles was 
for the lth time preſident of the provinces, when Di-clefian here 
erected ſome magnificent edifices. In the year of Chriſt 400 the 
firſt Illy ſian Jegion was quartered here: but Frocopius gi-es us rea- 
ſon to imagine that the place was ſo little — as to be ſome- 
times left without a garriſon, The Roman hiſtory makes no fur- 
ther mention of Palmyra. According to Benjamin 'Tudulznfis 
there were 20co Jews amoug the inhabicants in the twelich century. 
We ſhall conclude our account of this once grand and flouriſhing 
city with the following quo ation from an author on the ſubject : 
« That Palmyra was ul as a place of f rength is evident from alte- 
rations which have been hd in the caftle on the hill, and the 
Temple of the Sun, which mult have been intended for defence, and 
are not more than five or fix hundred years old. The moſt perfect 
piece of antiquity is a mauſoleum, upwards of ſeventeen hundred 
years old, whh the flooring intire, and. an inſcription ſill legible, 
informing us that it was built by Jambelicus, ſon of Mocimus, as a 
barial- place for himſelf and family, in the year 314, which anſwers 
to the third year of the Chriſtian computation. 

PERSIA® includes all thoſe countries which were anciently cele- 
brated and knewn by the names of Media, Parthia, part of Aſſy ria, 
Aipcania, Colchis, Bactria, Iberia and Suſiana. It is bounded en 
tie north by the Caſpian Sea, which ſeparates it from Ruſſia, and on 
the north-eaſt by the river Oxus, which divides it from Utbeck Tar- 
tary; the north-weſt houndaries are the Daghiſtan Mountains, and 
the mountains of Ararat, which divide it from Circafſian Tartary ; 
India is the eaſtern boundary; the Indian Ocean, and the Gulphs of 
Perſia and Ormus, the ſouthern; and Arabia and Turkey, the 
weſtern, "The prodigious mountains of Ararat and Caucaſus have 
long made a diſtinguiſhed figure in hiſtory : nor hath that known by 
the name of "Fauris, which run quite through tle empire, been leſs 
celebrated, From the diſtracted ſtate of Perſia for many ſucceſſive 
E the political divifion of the provinces cannot be aſcertaĩned; 

ut the molt remarkable places in the empire are, Iſpahan, the me- 
tropolis, and readence of the ſophi; Schamachie, Ardehil, Sul- 
thania, Caiwin, Rom, Reſchd, Derbent, Schiras, and the cities 
of Ormus and Gombroon, on the Perſian Gulph. Theſe laſt are 
much on the dec!ineat preſent, though they were formerly places of 
great commercial conſequence. Moſt of the European nations, 
2 the Engliſh, have eſtabliſhed factories at Gombroon, 

y means of which they carry on a trade with the Perſians, Turks, 
Tartars, Atabians, Armenians, Banyans, &c. The ſoil of Perſia 
is in moſt parts very fertile, producing various kinds of grain, cat- 
tle of all kinds, game, and plenty of the choiceſt fruits. The Per- 
ſian language is ſpoken in common throughout the whole empire, 
but more correctly in ſome provinces than others. The Turkiſh is 
the polite or court language, and the Arabic is the learned lan- 
guage, on which all the books on ſublime ſubjects are written. The 
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+ The word Perſia is ſuppoſed to be only a corruption of the word Parthia, and 
that the modern FPeifians derive their name from their progenitors the Parthians, 
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ſciences flouriſhed in Perſia before they did iv Europe, but the mo- 
dern Perſians fall very ſhort of the Europeans in every branch of 
learning. The grand epocha, by which they date all events, is the 
Hegira, or flight of Mahomet from Mecca, which took place in 
the year 622. They reckon twenty-four hours to the day, but do 
not ſubdivide it into day and night as we do. As Cr their 
week on Saturday, Friday is their Sabbath. The year begins at the 
vernal equinox ; their ſolar and lunar years differ in the ſpace 
of twelve days, becauſe they reckon but twelve moons to their lunar 
year. The moſt celebrated and fingular antiquities in Perſia, are 
the ruins of Perſepolis, formerly a ſaperb city, till it was deftroyed 
by Alexander the Great, to oblige the Grecian courtezan Thais. 
Theſe ruins are at about the diſtance of thirty Engliſh miles from 
the city of Schiras, They are fituated in a fine plain which is 
about 120 miles in length, and only fix or ſeven in breadth, This 
plain is overflowed with water ſeveral months in the year, which 
occaſions it to be ſo exceedingly fertile, particularly in rice, that it 
is covered with little villages, or bamlets, to the number, as the 
inhabitants aſſert, of 880, including thoſe which are ſituated in the 
adjacent mountains. The ruins appear like an amphitheatre, and are 
fituated in a kind of ſemicircle formed by the mountains. The an- 
cient palace of the Perſian monarchs, which was formerly called the 
houſe of Darius, and which the modern inhabitants term Chil-minar 
or the palace of Forty Pillars, is ſituated at the foot of a mountain, 
which hath for time immemorial been known by the name of the 
Koyal Mountain. Near the mountains are two antieat ſepulchres 
of Perſian monarchs, the fronts of which are ornamented with vari- 
ous figures, Near Derbent there are the ruins of a wall which ex- 
tend 50 leagues in length, and the wall is ſaid to have reached from 
the Caſpian to the Euxine ſeas; and on one fide of that city are 
above 6000 grave-ſtones, moſt of which have Arabic inſcriptions. 
There is not perhaps any kingdom or empire whatever which has 
undergone greater revolutions than that of Perſia, to recount which 
would be too extenſive to be here admitted. We ſhall therefore 
only mention the moſt recent, which was occaſioned by the celebra- 
ted Kouli Khan, who, in the year 1734 was ſo excecdingly ſucceſe- 
ful againſt the Turks and Tartars, as to conquer all the open coun- 
try ot Georgia and Armenia. In 1735 he deſtroyed — part of the 
Turkiſh army at Arpa Kavi. In 1736 the young Shah Abbas (the 
then emperor) died, whea Kouli Khan convened the Perfian chiefs 
and nobles, and told them that they were at liberty to chuſe an em- 
peror. "They therefore unanimouſly begged him to accept of the 
crown, being indeed afraid to do otherwiſe. 
throne, he ruled the Perfians with a rod of iron, deſtroying many of 
the royal family, and putting to death all the nobility except thoſe 
who were deemed idiots, or whoſe underſtanding he deſpiſed. He 
then ſeized many eſtates, particularly the church lands, and having 
concluded a peace with the Turks and Ruſſians, marched into the 
territories of the great Mogul, defeated the armies of that monarch, 
made himſelf maſter of Delhi the capital of Hindoſtan, took the 
Great Mogul himſelf priſoner, put multitudes to the ſword, and 
plundered the empire of jewels, gold, and other valuables, to the 
amount of 87,500,000. ſterling, a greater treaſure than any other 
monarch in any age of nation ever before poſſeſſed, Theſe im- 
menſe treaſures he lodged in bis bereditary principality of Chalat, 
but did not truſt the guarding of them either to Turks or Perſians, 
but to 12,000 Georgians, all of whom were Chriſtians. He then 
ſubdued the Uſbeck Tartars, and brought their country to be tribu- 
tary to Perſia; after which he returned to Iſpahan, and ſeverely re- 
primanded his ſon. for the mal- administration of affairs during his 
abſence. The year 1741 he {pent in quelling ſeveral inſurtections. 
In all theſe expeditions he committed unheard-of cruelties. Among 
the rebels his eldeſt ſon proved one, for he attempted to murder him, 
but eſcaped till the year 1742, when he was brought as a priſoner to 
his father, who ordered his eyes to be put out, The Turks having 
in the year 1744 ſet up a pretender to the throne of Perſia, who gave 


the ancient inhabitants of the country: the word itſelf implies an horſeman, and 
the Per ſians aud Parthians have always been famed for their {kill in that exerciſe. 
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out that he was a younger ſon of the late emperor Shah Thomas, 

his ſons at the head of an army againſt him. 
The pretended prince was defeated and taken priſoner. Kouli Khan 
being informed of this, in a temporary fit of humanity, gave orders 
that he might be permitted to eſcape; nevertheleſs he directed that 
282 of his followers ſhould be beheaded. In the year 1745 he again 
marched againſt the Turks and defeated them; but in 1746 and 
1747, he was entirely employed in quelling domeſtic broils and 
inteſtine. rebellions. He was now generally Jooked upon to be in a 
ſtate of inſanity, His actions were uſually abſurd and alwavs unac- 
evuntable ; ſometimes a gleam of generoſity and humanity would 
ſeem to direct his intentions, but avarice and the moſt horrid cruelty 
at moſt times predominated. He was, however, on the ſecond of 
July 1747, aſſaſſinated by five of the principal officers of his guards. 
This event happened thus: the conſpirators entered his tent about 
one o'clock in the morning, when one of them ſtumbling over ſome 
of the cords that faſtened it, Kouli Khan waked, ſtarted up, ſeized 
his ſabre, and with one blow cut off the head of him who was next to 
him. He then truck the next on the ſhoulder with ſuch force that 


the ſabre lodged in the ſpine or back hone, and ftuck fo faſt that be- 


fore he could withdraw it, the remaining aſſaſſins diſpatched him, 
and cat off his head, which they took with them, and having buried 
their companions they retired. When the people heard of his death 
they were greatly rejoiced : they immediately put to death his blind 
ſon and his grandſon, and even all his women, leſt any of them 
could be pregnant by him; ſo much did they deteſt the breed of 
this cruel and Cady tyrant, who ſeems to .have thrown Nero and 
all the monſters of antiquity at a diſtance. Since the death of Kouli 
Khan all has been and ſtill is anarchy and confuſion in that unhappy 
country. Several of his family, as well as others, have been and 
are contending for the empire; but as their various ſucceſſes, and 
the late revolutions 'are not known in Europe, at leaſt not properly 
authenticated, we muſt here conclude our hiſtorical obſervations on 
this kingdom 

PELLA, in Macedonia, anciently called Bunemus, or Bunomia, 
was ſeated at the mouth of the river Actius, and was the birth-place 
of Philip, and his ſon Alexander the Great, which Philip was there 
educated. He therefore enlarged it, and made it the capital of 
Macedonia. It had in its neighbourhood the tomb of Euripides, 
the celebrated tragic poet. It now lies in ruins, and is by the 
Greeks called Palatifia, i. e. the Little Palace. Fine marbles are 
daily dug out of its ruins. 

PELUSIUM, now called the village Belbais, and fituated on 
the Peluſian branch of the Nil, x which reaſon Damiata is often 
taken for Peluſium. 

PENIEL, or Pexver (which name ſignifies the ſight of God, fo 
called by Jacob on receiving the bleſſing after his wreſtling with the 
angel), was a place near the brook Jaddok. It became afterwards a 
City of note, for we find Gideon pulled down one of its towers, be- 
cauſe they had denied him bread. It was rebuilt by Jeroboam, who 
likewiſe erected three. It ſtood by the river Jordan, and belonged 
to the tribe of Gad. Strabo mentions a city (near mount Libanus) 
adjoining to Tripolis, which was called by the ſame name. 

PERGAMUS, was formerly the city of · greateſt note in Aſia Mi- 
nor; it became in proceſs of time, the metropolis of a ſeparate king- 
dom, ſaid to be founded about the year of Rome 47, and made a 
conſiderable figure, being ſeated on a ſpacious plain on the banks of 
the Caicus. It. was the royal ſeat of the Attalic kings, and of 
Eumenes, and enriched with a library of 200,000 volumes, for the 
tranſcribing of which parchment was here firſt invented, and by the 


Latins thence called Charta Pergamena, or Pergamenum. Ptolemy, - 


king of Egygt, gave occaſion to this uſcful contrivance, by prohi- 
biting the exportation of the Papyrus, in order to defeat the deſign 
of Eumenes, which was to cauſe all the valuable books then extant 


to be carefully tranſcribed, and thereby make a collection that might 


vie with Alexander's famed library at Alexandria. Here were like- 
wiſe invented thoſe coſtly hangings, by us called tapeſtry, by the 


Romans named Aulza, from Aula a hall, becauſe the hall of Attalus, 


who invented them, was the firlt room adorned with this furaiture, 
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Galen the famed botanift and phyſician was born in this city, and 
here Eſculapius is ſaid to have practiſed phyſie. To ſpeak of it at 
preſent, Pergamos is not a very conſiderable town (in compariſon) of 
Phrygia in Aſia Minor; but the plain about it is ſo well watered by 
the Pitanus, as well as the Caicus, which fall into the Hermus, that 
it is one of the moſt fertile in this country, eſpecially in corn. At 
a ſmall diſtance is another river, ſmaller and more rapid, called 

the ancients Selenus, which falls into the Caicus a little below the 
town, on the other ſide whereof is a ſtately moſque, formerly a 
Chriſtian church. The ancient cathedral was dedicated to St. John 
but nothing is now left of it, except ſome of the walls. The ChriC. 
tians here now are but ten or twelve miſerable families, who are al. 
lowed a church, but the Turks are ſaid to be between 2 and 3009 
ſouls. On the eaſt ſide ſtand ruins of an ancient palace, and many 
other antiquities are here and there ſeen, ſuch as a parcel of fine mar. 


ble columns, a noble bas-relief of a man on horſeback curiouſly 


carved, the remains of an aquedu of which fix arches yet ſtand 
over a brook ; and fix others with ſpacious vaults under them, far to 
the ſouthward. 

PETRA, the chief city of Arabia Petrea, ſeems to have been de. 
nominated, by the Hebrews, Selah (2 Kings, xiv. 7). both which 
words arc of the fame import, viz, Rock, in Greek and Hebrew, 
Petra being but a tranſlation of Selah, St. ſerom intimates, that 
among the Syrians it went by the name. of Rekem, and that the lat. 
ter was the fame town in the text juſt quoted, ſtyled Jokrheel, Pe. 
tra was the chief fortreſs of the Idumzans, Ed mites, or Nabatheans, 
and derived its name from its rocky ſituation, It was acceible only 
by one narrow path, which, with the ſteepneſs of aſcent, rendered 
it almoſt impregnable. It was ſeated in a plain full of gardens, but 
ſurrounded with rocks, according to Strabo. Pliny fays nearly the 
ſame, and that the Nabatheans inhabited the city of Petra, ſituated 
in a plain watered by a river, and encompaſſed by inacceſſible moun. 
tains, A great diverſity of opinions in this particular prevails amon 
the moderns ; but we ſhall only obſerve, that it is, by the — 
judicious, allowed moſt probable that Errakim, or Arrakeh, a town 
in a north direction from Hagra near Caracha, ſeems to correſpond 
beſt with the Petra of the ancients. There were ſeveral other — 
which had the name of Petra; and particularly one in the third Pa- 
leſtine, but then, as Jerom and Euſebius extend Paleſtine as far as 
the Red Sea to Elath, Idumea and Arabia Petrea were comprehended 
in it. - | 

PHASELUS, a very extenſive tower in Jeruſalem, 

PHIALA. This lake ſituated not far from that called Samacho- 
nite Lake, in the Holy Land, and is now known to be the true ſource 
of the Jordan. That it was ſo was long diſputed ; but the doubt was 
decided by Philip the Tetrarch, who caſting ſtraw or chaff into it, 
they came out at Panion; the name which ſignifies a phial was com- 
mon to other waters of the ſame kind. It is fituated in the midſt of 
a moſt delightful country, which is alſo ſo well adapted for the carry- 
ing on of buſineſs, that marts or fairs are held there by the neigh- 
bouring people all the ſummer. 

PHI ll was ſituated on a riſing ground, abounding with 
ſprings, having on the north fide ſeveral hills covered with woods, 
on the ſouth a marſh which reached to the Egean Sea, on the eaſt the 
ſtreights of. Symbdon, and on the weſt a large plain _— to the 
Strymon. On this plain, the probable boundary between Macedon 
. Thrace, was the memorable battle between Brutus and Caſſius, 
and Antony and Octav ianus, afterwards Auguſtus. Philippi — 
perly belonged to Ihrace, but is by moſt geographers placed in Ma- 
cedon, purſuant to the diviſion ever fince the time of Philip, father 
of Alexander, who having reduced the country between the 5try- 
mon (the ancient boundary of Macedon) and the Neſſus or Neſtus, 
added it to his hereditary kingdom, whence that tract was evcr after 
looked on as a part of Macedon, It afterwards became a Roman 
colony. St. Paul preached in this city, converted many, and wrote 
to them from Rome the epiſtle we have in the New Teſtament by 
ſuch title. To ſpeak of it in its preſent ſtate, it is ſituated near the 
borders of Romania, about 190 miles from Conſtantinople. 


Greeks, we are told, {till call it Philippige (Land of Philip). a 


feſt thing apparent to travellers is the caſtle on a mountain, very 
large, and the walls almoſt entire. On the ſeveral hills which ſur- 
round this mountain ſtand divers fortreſſes communicating with the 
caſtle, being encompaſſed with large walls which extend into the 
plain, Within the place are ſeveral heaps of free-ftones and pieces 
of marble, but no footſteps of buildings. There are a great number 
of edifices half demoliſhed, It is natural to ſuppoſe here were ſtately 
temples of white marble, ſumptuous palaces, and magnificent monu- 
Tents; the broken remains of all which afford beholders a grand idea 
of ancient architecture. "This town is ſtill an archbiſhop's ſee, but 
is very thinly peopled, and retains nothing of its ancient ſplendor, 

PTOLEMAIS, now uſually called ''oLmeTA. Ptolemy makes 
Prolemais, and Barca in Cyrenia, two different cities, placing the 
former in the iſland, the latter on the coaſt, 


R. 


ABBATH, or Ranzan, the metropolis of the Ammonites, 

to diſtinguiſh it from the chief city of Moab, which bore the 
ſame name or epithet, was called Rabbah of the children of Ammon. 
This capital ſeems to have been diſtinguiſhed into two parts, Rabbah 
properly ſo called, and the City of Waters, Whence theſe waters 
were derived to it, whether from the Jabbok, or exuberant ſprings 
in or about it, is not determined. We have ſome authority to ſay, 
it was the moſt delightful part of the city, and that the king's houſe 
ood there, from whence this part may have been ſtyled the Royal 
Ci y. This part (before which fell the brave Uriah) Joab took and 
then ſent to David, who came accordingly, with all his forces, 
and took the other part. Rabbah was alſo famous for being the 
place where the great iron bedſtead of Og, king of Baſhan, was 
ſeen, In . of time, this city was called Philadelphia, 
from Ptolemy Philadelphus, who ſumptuouſly rebuilt it, and, for 
ages, was a City of eminence, The name Rabbath imports great 
and populous, 

RAGABA, a fortreſs beyond Jordan, in the territory of the 
Geraſens. 

RAPHIA. Strabo and Livy place this city in Pheœnicia; 
Ptolemy in Samaria; and Pliny, in Idumæa: but as it ſtood 
near Gaza, between that and Rhinocolura, it is, by other geo- 

raphers, counted amongſt thoſe of Paleſtine. It is particularly 
. for the decifive battle between Antiochus, king of Syria, 
and Ptolemy Euergetes, wherein the former was defeated, forced 
to quit all his conqueſts, and withdraw to Antioch. 

REPHAIM. This valley, from a text in Joſhua, appears to 
lie near Jeruſalem, in the contines at leaſt of Judah and Benja- 
min. Travellers inform us, that the road from Jeruſalem to 
Bethlehem lies through it. Rephaim is famous for being the 
theatre of ſeveral victories obtained by David over the Philiſ- 
tines. As to the Rephaims, conſidered as a nation, race, or fa- 
mily, they are moſtly placed in Baſan, where reigned Og, the 
laſt monarch of their race, They were, as the name manifeſts, 
men of gigantic ſtature, that of Og himſelf being repreſented 
by the fize of his bedſtead, &c. The Rephaims are reckoned 
as one of the ten nations, whoſe land was promiſed to the ſeed 
of Ahraham, as recorded in the book of Geneſis. 

RHINOCOLURA, now, we are told, called Praramica, 
was ſtrongly fortified, during the holy war, to prevent the 
Turkiſh auxiliaries coming out of Egypt into Paleſtine, ſince 
which time it is gone to decay, and 1s an inconfiderable place. 
It was fituate near the mouth of the Baſan (ſuppoſed that called 
in ſcripture, River of the Wilderneſs), and placed, by ancient 
geographers, ſometimes in Syria and in Egypt, to which laſt 
kingdom it once belonged. 


8. 


8 a country in Arabia Felix. The Sabæi ſeem to have 

poſſeſſed a conſiderable territory in the S. and beſt part of 

as peninſula, which was celebrated among the ancients for the 
No. 49. 
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vaſt quantity of frankincenſe it produced. Saba, its metropo- 
lis, according to ancient geographers, ſtood upon an hill, at no 
conſiderable diſtance from the Red Sea, being a large, opulent, 
and ftrong city. It was defended by a caftle, and, as has heen 
ſuppoſed by many learned men, together with the Arab nation 
in general, the reſidence of the queen of Sheba. Ihe Arabs 
aſſert both the town and diftrit to have been ſo denominate-l 
from Saba the ſon of Jexhab, and grandſca of Joktan, whote 
name imports ? lead ints captivi'y, becauſe he was the firſt who 
reduced men to a ftate of ſervitude. The aforeſaid Sheba i- 
ſaid, befides this city of her name, to have built that famous 
mound which formed the vaſt reſervoir about it, by means 
whereof, it receiving all the waters that came down from the 
mountains, the kings of Yaman did not only ſupply the inhabi- 
tants of Saba and their lands with water, but likewiſe kept the 
territories they had ſubdued in greater awe, for, by cutting 
them off from a communication with it, they could at any 
tune greatly diſtreſs them. 

SAMARIA, alſo called Sr MASH, in the tribe of Ephraim, 
was ſituated 45 miles N. of Jeruſalem. It was the capital city 


of the kingdom, and royal ſeat of the kings of Iſrael, till a 


period was put to that kingdom. Hence Samaria often, in the 
Old Teſtament, denotes boch whole kingdom. Samaria, when 
under king Ahab, was twice beſieged by Benhadad, king of 
Syria, and other confederate princes, with an immenſe army ; 
and, in the courſe of the latter ſiege, reduced to the direſt 
extremity ; the army, however, at length, through a judicial 
terror, raiſed the fiege with the utmoſt precipitation. In the 
year before Chriſt 721, Salmanazar, king of Aſſyria, took 
the city after three years, and carried away ten tribes of 
Ifrael (or moſt of them) into captivity, and ſo put an end 
to that kingdom after it had ſtood 254 years divided from 
that of Judah. The enemy committed the moſt horrid cruel- 
ties on their captives, ſo that Samaria was reduced almoſt to 
an heap of rubbiſh, and all the land laid waſte. This melan- 
choly and fatal end of that kingdom happened in the 6d 
year of Hezekiah and gth of Hoſea, After divers revelu- 
tions, it was at length taken by Ariſtobulus; and its region, 
together with Galilee, again reſtored to Judza. Samaria was 
partly rebuilt by Gabinius, and now called Sebaſte, by He- 
rod, who put the finiſhing ſtroke to it, It was made the metro- 
polis of Paleſtine Secunda, under the Romans, and an archhi- 
ſhopric under the Chriſtians, Herod Agrippa obtained it of 
the emperor Caligula, and, ſid ing with the Romans againtt the 
Jews under Veſpaſian, they at that time avoided the common 
calamity of the country: bur afterwards, taking other mea- 
ſures, they were, together with the reſt of the Jews, extirpared 
out of Paleſtine by Adrian, and the city has fince gone to de- 
cay. The melancholy fragments of this once famous city 
ſtand upon a long mount, of an oval fgure, having firit a 
fruitful valley, and then a rifing hill running about it. The 
Turks have ereted a moſyve here, into which, tor a fwall 
ſum, they admit any Chriſtian. 

SAMOSATA, anciently the metropolis of Comagena Proper, 
was ' ſituated on the Euphrates, near the contines of Armenia 
Major. It was thENefidence of Antiochus Aſiaticus, after 
Pompey had confined his kingdom to this ſmall province, and 
ſtripped him of the reſt of Syria; and alſo the natise place of 
the witty Lucian, At preſent, it is only a poor village, 
ſurrounded with an heap of ruins of the ancient city; and 
is called Scempſal. ; 

SC Y THOPOLIS. See the article Berusa x, 

SELEUCIA. Nine cities of this name were built by Sts 
leucus, but diſtinguiſhed by ſome addition; ſeveral of the mot 
eminent cf which follow. Seleucia on the Tigris, ſo called 
from Seleucus Nicanor, its founder, who made it the metro 
polis of his empire beyond the Euphrates. Seleucia, ſurnamed 
Trachonitis, or Aſpera (an appellation well agreeing with the 
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mountainous and rocky country of Cilicia, on which it ſtood), 
about 12 miles from ſea, on the banks of the Calicednus. 
Its biſhopric became ſubject to the patriarch of Conſtantinople, 
about the ninth century. Its modern name is Seleſchi. Seleu- 
cia, ſurnamed Pieria, on the north fide of the Orontes, now 
reduced to a poor village, called Seluki Jelber. Seleucia Piſi- 
diæ, called Seleucia ad 'Taurum, becauſe it ſtood on ſome 
part of that ridge of mountains; and Seleucia Ferrea, perhaps 
from iron mines, or manufactures, is now in a ruinated ſtate. 
 SEPPHORIS ftood in the tribe of Zebulun, and was one 
of the firſt cities in Galilee, on the road from Ptolemais. It 
became, in time, the metropolis of that province, when the 
emperor gave it to young Were The younger Varus, the 
Roman general, tak ing it, he ſold the inhabitants by auction, 
ſet fire to the city, and reduced it to aſhes. Herod Antipater, 
having the territory of Galilee for his ſhare of the government, 
rebuilt it, and ſurrounded it with ſtrong walls, ſo that it be- 
came one of the beſt cities in that part of Judæa. 

SHILOH, that part of Canaan in the tribe of Ephraim, 
where the tabernacle was ſet up, in which was kept the ark, 
and where it remained till juſt before the death of Eli. After 
the Philiſtines took the ark, Shiloh fell ſo to decay, that Je- 
remiah, foretelling the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, ſays, it would 
be brought into the ſame ruinous condition with Shiloh. Je- 
rom ſays, that in his time nothing but the foundation of the al- 
tar of hurnt ſacrifices was left remaining. 

SICHEM, or Suren u, ſtood ten miles E. from Hyrcani- 
on, was ſeveral times ruined and rebuilt, had been one of the 
cities of refuge given to the Levites, and was made the metro- 
polis of Samaria, after the demoliſhing the city of that name, 
The proper and original name feems to have been Shalem, 
which in time grew out of ufe amongſt the Iſraelites, they call- 
ing it Shechem and. Sichem, from Shechem the ſon of Ha- 
mor. 

SIDON is, by ſome writers, ſtyled the metropolis of Phce- 
nicia. It is ſaid to have been the greateſt of the maritime 
Cities in general, having long enjoyed an inriching trade, 
which cauſed ſuch voluptuouſneſs in the inhabitants, that to 
live at eaſe and pleaſure is denoted in Judges xviii. 7. by living 
after their manner. The men, being ſhipwrights, were very 
famous for hewing timber (See 1 Kings v. 6.), and, therefore, 
Solomon had thence his principal workmen to build the temple. 
They are allowed alſo to have been excellent artificers in other 
trades, and ſaid to have been th firſt makers of cryſtal glaſs. 
It was taken by the Saracens i 36, and recovered, repaired, 
and fortified by the Chriſtians in 1103, and was held by the 
Teutonic knights, and had a fort guarded by the knight tem- 
plars; fince which the Turks, having made themſelves maſters 
of it, have let it run into decay. It is now named Said, or 
Sayd, and is ſituated in a fertile and delightful ſoil, though but 
-a ſmall town. The haven is large, but unſafe, and the ſhips 
are forced to ride under a ſmall ridge of rocks, about a mile 
from ſhore on the northern fide. Sidon is reckoned to contain 
about bcoo inhabitants. The Turks have 14 moſques; Roman 
Catholicks, and Greeks, each a church; and the Maronites a 
chapel. They carry on a conſiderable trade. Proviſions are very 
plenteous and cheap, and the air is ſo clear as to attract wild beaſts 
and birds in great numbers into the country adjacent. 

SILOAH, otherwiſe S1L0am, in the valley of Jehoſhaphat, 
from which all the gardens of it are ſaid to be watered. The 
Turks hold this water ſo ſacred, that numbers of them waſh almoſt 
everv day therein, Its waters are now ſaid to be an iramediate cure 
for tevers. Solomon is ſaid to have kept his ſtrange wives over- 
ngainſt this fountain, on the other fide of the valley, in the place 
called S1joe. - 

SIN. This wilderneſs, we read in Exodus, lay between Elim 
and Sinai, The Iſraclites krit obtained manna from heaven in this 
deſert. 


— ————— —j—üʃI1 .. 
SINAI. There are many windings and diflicult ways hetw 
the deſerts of Sin and Mount Sinal. The latter is G beautiful 
plain, more than one league broad, near three long, lying open to 
the N. W. but cloſed up to the ſouth by ſome of the lower emi. 
nences of the mount. In this direction, likewiſe, the hi her 
parts of it make ſuch encroachments upon the plain, that they di. 
vide it into two parts, each of them capacious enough for the Il. 
V whole encampment. There are now convents upon this 

t | 

SODOM is by many reckoned the chief of five cities; and the 
delightful plain or valiey in which it ſtood allured Lot to pitch his 
tent near it, and afterwards to dwell in it; though ſo deteſtably 
infamous for that moſt odious and ſhocking crime againſt nature, 
which gave name to the city. 

STRATON's TOWER. See the article CæSsARTA. 

SUCCOTH. Hiſtory mentions two places of the name: that 
in Exodus was the place of the Iſraelites firſt encampment after 
theic departure from Rameſes; but little of the geography of this 
and ſome other places mentioned in the journal of the Iſraelites, is 
at this time known. This Succoth muſt not be confounded with 
that fituated near the river Jordan, between that and the jabbok, 
which Jacob called by that name when he came out of Meſopota- 
mia. 

SUSA, called in ſcripture Syuvsax (now Schouſter), was the 
metropolis of Suſiana. It was built on the banks of the river Eu- 
Izus (the Ulai of Daniel), by Memnon, as ſome ſay, who waz 
ſlain by the Theſſalians in the Trojan war. Strabo and Pauſa- 
nias compare its walls even with thoſe of Babylon. It is called 
Memnonica, by Herodotus and others, from Memnon, its found- 
er. In ſcripture it is commonly named the palace; but, belides 
the king's palace, there was doubtleſs a city, as is plain from all 
the protane writers, Here Ahaſuerus kept his great fealt 18; 
days. It is ſaid this city now lies in ruins. 


To 
ARICHEA, ſituate on an eminence by the lake of Geneza- 
reth, over-againſt Gamala, is a town in Galilee. It having 
been beſieged by Titus, both by land and water, made a deſpe- 
rate defence, till a difſenſion happened within: it was at leagth 
taken by ſtorm by the Roman general. 

TARSHISH, It is very probable Tarſhiſh the ſon of Javan 
ſettled in the eaſt part of the ſouth tract of Aſia Minor; for the 
name of Tarſus, the chief town of Cilicia, is thought to carry 
ſome probable marks of its being firſt founded by "Tarſhiſh him- 
ſelf, or ſome of his deſcendents, It is afirmed, by an hiſtorian 
of credit, that the City was fo called from Tarſhiſh, and that Ci- 
licia was originally known by the name of Tarihiſh. Indeed it 
is ſcarcely doubted that this was the Tarſhiſh ſo often mentioned 
by the prophets, on account of its trading with the Tyrians. 

TARSCS, the capital of Cilicia, ſeems to have borrowed its 
name from 'Tarſhiſh, It was at firſt the metropolis of Cilicia, 
and alſo after Conſtantine's diviſion of Cilicia Prima. It was the 
native city of St. Paul; and, according to Strabo, in former 
times not inferior, for the ſtudy of philoſophy and polite htera- 
ture, either to Athens or Alexandria, The inhabitants enjoyed 
the privileges of Roman citizens, agreeably to the Parthian law, 
which the apoſtle thought proper to claim and uſe upon ſeveral oc- 
caſions, as recorded in the Acts. It is, at this day, by the 
Greeks, called Terſia, or Teraſſa; by the Turks, Tarſow, and 
ſometimes Heryſa, It is now greatly reduced. 

TAURUS, a very extenſive and famous mountain of Aſia, here- 
tofore thought the greateſt in the world. It runs from wet to calt 
under ſeveral names, through divers large kingdoms and countries, 
even to India, whereby all Aſia is divided into two parts, of 
which that on the north fide is called % infra Taurum, and 
that on the ſouth Alia extra Taurum, It alſo paſſes between Ar- 
menia and Meſopotamia, and ſends forth many branches to- 
wards north and Tuch, uader divers particular names. 
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THABOR (Mount). A modern traveller thus deſeribes it. 
« It has a plain area at top, moſt fertile and delicious, of an 
oval figure. This area is incloſed with trees on all parts, except 
to the ſouth. It was anciently enyironed with walls, trenches, and 
other fortifications, of which it exhibits many remains at this 
day. There was a city upon it called Itabyrion, or Itabyr, and 
Atabyrion, in the plain of Eſdraelon, in Judza, not far diſtant 
from Nazareth. In the 7th century it is deſcribed to have been of 
wonderful regularity, verdant and florid. 

TIBERIAS. See the article GENzZARETH. 

Herod the Tetrarch of Galilee (Antipas), building a city on 
the north bank of Genezareth, and calling it Tiberias, in honour 
of Tiberius, the lake thence took this name alſo. The city was 
built on a ſpot full of ſepulchres: but the great privilege granted 
by Herod- to people for becoming inhabitapts, which overcame 
their ſcruple of conſcience as to pollution by dead bodies, &c. 
made it quickly become one of the principal cities of theſe parts. 
It is aid to have had in it 13 ſynagogues and an academy; that 
here was the laſt ſeſſion of the Sanhedrim, or chief council of the 
ſews, and here was collected the Talmud, or body of the Jewiſh 
civil and canon law. | 

TIMNAH. This was firſt aſſigned to the tribe of Judah, but 
afterwards to that of Dan. In the days of Euſebius and Jerom, a 
great town, named Thamnah, lay in the borders of 2 to- 
wards Jeruſalem, which is ſuppoſ:d to have been the fame with 
that called 'Timnah in ancient times. 

TIRZ AH. This place frequently occurs in ſacred hiſtory, as 
being long the regal city of the kings of Iſrael. From an ex- 
preſlion in the Canticles, it appears to have been beautiful and 
pleaſant to live in, but its ſituation is not aſcertained by geogra- 


hers. 

: TRACHONITIS, a region of Judæa, which ſeems to have de- 
rived its name from two famous mountains which Strabo calls 
Trachones. The greateſt part of it had ſuch ridges of rocks and 
mountains, eſpecially on the ſides of Arabia and Iturea, that 
ſome of them had caverns large enough to lodge 1000 men. In 
the time of our Saviour, as in Luke iii. 1. it made one tetrarchy 
together with Iturea. 

TRIPOLIS, called Ruad, by the Turks, and Tripolis in Sy- 
ria, to diſtinguiſh it from others, ſtands on the Levant Sea, the 
ſame coaſt with Jamnia and Joppa above Sidon. It had its name 
from its forming three cities, each one furlong diſtant from the 
other, one whereof belonged to the Aradians, or ancient kingdom 
of Arad, the ſecond to the Sidonians, and the third to the 'T'yri- 
ans. It is ſtill divided into the upper and lower city, and is in a 
flouriſhing condition, being arg, populous, ſtrong, adorned with 
muiberry-tree plantations for filk-worms, from which is drawn 
conſiderable profit. The walls are ſtrong, and fortified with ſeve- 
ral towers. The caſtle is the reſidence of the beglerbeg, and gar- 
riſoned by two hundred janiſſaries. It is a ftrong fortreſs, fit 
ated on an eminence, and well ſtored with cannon. On account 
of its importance, it is deemed the metropolis of Phœnicia. The 
haven is rather an open fea than an incloſed harbour, unleſs that 
it is partly defended by two ſmall iſlands, about two leagues from 
it. There are ſix ſquare towers, or caſtles, along the ſhore, well 
fortified with artillery. The town contains about 800 houſes and 
60,000 inhabitants, who conſiſt of "Turks, Jews, and Chriſtians. 
The river hath a good ſtone bridge over it, for the convenience of 
paſſengers, and the ſtream turns ſeveral mills. The air is ex- 
tremely clear and healthy, the country about very rich and fruit- 
ful, and the town ſupplied with every thing defirable. Among 
the handſome buildings is a great moſque, once a Chriſtian church, 
a large and ftately edifice. The Chriſtians have ſome monaſte- 
ries and handſome chapels, and the Jeſuits an handſome col- 


e. 
TROGLODYTES. The greateſt part of theſe people, in 


their manner of life, nearly reſembled the Libyan Nomades.— 
They were divided into tribes, but all under one head, A part 
| 2 


could find to the ſword, and deſtro 


of them fcught with clubs, carrying before them round ſhields, 
made of raw ox hides; and many uſed bows. and arrows in war. 

TYRE, a celebrated city on the coaſt of Phenicia Proper, 
and anciently named Sor. It is commonly called the daughter of 
Sidon, and ſtood alſo upon the ſea 200 furlongs to the ſouth of Si- 
don. It had two havens, one looking towards Sidon, the other 
towards Egypt, from whence it is plain that Tyre on the iſland, 
and old Tyre on the main, were conſidered as but one city after 
the Iſthmus was thrown up between them, and poſſibly there 
might have been buildings contiguous to each other. This fa- 
mous emporium was never of very great extent, for which reaſon 
they built ſo very lofty, and with more ſtories, it is ſaid, than the 
houſes at Rome. The buildings in general were ſpacious and 
magnificent, and above the reſt appeared the temples built by king 
Hiram to Jupiter, Hercules, and Aſtarte. It is now called Sur, 
and is a mere Babel of broken walls, pillars, vaults, &c. there 
not being one entire houſe left. Its walker inhabitants are only a 
few poor wretches, who harbour in vaults, and ſubſiſt chiefly by 
fhſhing. Tyre was beſieged 13 years together by Nebuchadnez- 
zar, who at length ſubdued it, when he put all the inhabitants he 
the ancient city.” But 
mary of the people had in time prudently retired, with the chief 
of their effects, to an iſland at ſome diſtance from the ſhore, where 
they built New Tyre, or Tyre on the Iſland. The city, how- 
ever, at length ſubmitted to Nebuchadnezzar, who appointed 
Paal ſubordinate king thereof, under his own ſupreme authority. 
In the reign of Azelmic, Tyre was beſieged by Alexander the 
Great, and taken by ſtorm, after holding out ſefen months. Afﬀ- 
ter deſtroying the place, and murdering the inhabitants, he was 
very ſorry for his raſhneſs ; and, like other men of the ſame preci- 
pitate diſpoſition, who become wiſe too late, determined to add 
one evil to another; in conſequence of which reſolution, he 
ſeized moſt of the artificers in the neighbouring countries, and 
having compelled them to rebuild the city, he obliged them to 
pe in it, leſt he ſhould have a great city without any inha- 

Itants. 

Having thus rebuilt and re- peopled this ancient city, Alexan- 
der thought proper to ſtyle himſelf the Founder of Tyre, in or- 
der, it may be ſuppoſed, to prevent the people from recollecting 
that he had been the deſtroyer of Tyre. The city in time re- 
covered its beauty and opulence, became confederate with the Ro- 
mans, and was inveſted with the privileges of a Roman-eity, on 
account of its great fidelity. In the times of primitive Chriſtia- 
nity, it was made the metropolitan ſee for the province of Phce- 
nicia, In 636 it was conquered by the Saracens, but in 1124 
recovered by the Chriſtians, In 1200 it was finally ſubdued by 
the Turks, in wheſe hands it has continued ever fince. Thoſe 
infidels took it ſoon after the reduction of Acra, or Acre, where 
they committed ſuch unheard-of cruelties, thas the Tyrians, terri- 
fied with the report thereof, betook themſelves to their ſhips at 
midnight, and SITY the city to their fury. They entered 
it the next day, and reduced it to the deplorable ſituation of which 
the diſmal ruins are ſtill a monument. 


V. 

IENNE, about ſeven leagues from Lyons, at the foot of a 
mountain on the Rhine: it is the capital of the province of 
Viennois, has been a large, famous city, but now is not above a 
fourth of what it was, having its two old fortreſſes demoliſhed. 
The Allcbroges are ſaid to have founded it, and it became a co- 
lony of the Romans, who adorned it with a palace, amphitheatre, 
and other magnificent works, the ruins whereof are yer ſeen. It 
was ſome time the eapital of Burgundy. The cathedral is a ftately 
pile, as are ſome other churches and public buildings. The inha- 
bitants, by means of mills and engines, are expert in manufactures, 

particularly of plates of iron and ſteel, paper, &c. 
UR, the country where Abraham was born, and whence he re- 
moved, at the divine call, to Charran, and fo to Canaan.—- 
> 


222 
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ern Ur ſignifies fre: the moſt probable opinion, therefore, 
is, that the city might be ſo denominated from its inhabitants being 
worſhippers of the ſun, and of fire, its emblem, and for having 
temples, wherein the ſacred fire was kept always burning. The 
Chaldees were famed for it, and, when they went to battle, carried 
it in great pomp at the head of their armies. It is called in fcrip- 
ture Ur of the Chaldees, 


Z. 

EBULON. Jacob, in his prophetic bleſſing of his ſon Zebu- 
lon, ſays, that he ſhall dwell at the haven of the ſea, and he 
ſhall be for an haven of ſhips, and his border ſhall be unto Sidon. 
And ſo it happened, that tribe's poſſeſſion being from the Mediter- 

ranean, on the weft, to the lake of Genezareth, on the eaſt. 
ZIPH. We find in Joſhua a city called Ziph, mentioned to- 
ther with Carmel and Maon. We have alſo, in the hiſtory of 
vid, mention made of Carmel and Maon as adjoining to Ziph : 


| 


— — 
ſo that it is not to be doubted, but that by the wilderneſs where 
was David, and where was the hill Aſchelah, is to be underftoog 
Ziph near Carmel and Maon. This is eight miles eaſt from 
Hebron, according to Jerom. | 

ZOAR, or Zoax. It was probably the moſt ancient ro 
ſeat of the Pharaohs; for the field of Zoan is the place where 
the miracles performed by Moſes and Aaron before one of them, 
are expreſsly ſaid in the Pſalms to have been wrought. | 

ZOBAH. It is evident, from 2 Sam. x. 6. that the country 
of Zobah pertained to the Syrians; for we there read expteſoly 
of the Syrians of Zobah: and, from their being hired by the 
Ammonites, it appears that Zobah lay in the parts adjoining to 
the Ammonites. The kingdom of Damaſcus is — upon, by 
the learned, to have ariſen out of that of Zobah, or to be no 
other than one and the ſame kingdom which formerly had Zo. 
bah, and afterwards Damaſcus, for its capital city as the ſoat of 


its Kings. 
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" : 
| ARON meets his brother Moſes, who communicates to 
A him the divine will reſpecting the deliverance of the Iſ- 
raelites from their cruel — in Egypt, 46. Is declared 
high-prieſt, 59. His four ſons, bo. His rod buds, 69. Con- 
firmed in the office of high- prieſt, ibid. His death, 70. 

ABEL, the ſecond ſon of Adam and Eve, his pious diſpoſition, 
and acceptable ſacrifice to God, 10. Is murdered by Cain, his 
envious brother, ibid. See Carx. 

AEIJAH ſucceeds to the throne of Judah, 160. His addreſs 
to the armies of Judah and Ifrael, 161. Obtains a compleat vic- 
tory. over Jeroboam, ibid. His death and offspring, ibid. 

ABIMELECH, king of Paleſtine, falls in love with Sarah the 
wife of Abraham, 18. Is cautioned, in a dream, againſt having 
any criminal intercourſe with her, and excuſes himſelf, ibid. He 
concludes a treaty with Iſaac, Abraham's ſon, 25. 

ABIMELECH, one of Gideon's ſeventy ſons, ſlays all his bre- 
thren except Jotham, who eſcapes by flight, 97. Seizes the go- 


vernment, and reigns in an arbitrary manner, but is, ſometime 
after, driven out of Shechem by the inhabitants of that city, in 
conſequence of a ſpeech pronounced by Jotham, ibid. He takes 
the outer town of Thebes by aſſault, but he garriſon retire to the 
caſtle, which they vigoroully defend, ibid. He is ſmitten by a 
iece of mill-ſtone, thrown upon him from the walls by a woman, 
ibid. Is ſlain, at his own requeſt, by his armour-bearer, ibid. 
ABNER eſpouſes David's intereſt, 128. Is treacherouſly flain 
by Joab, ibid. TE: 
ABRAM, his genealogy, 17. Extraordinary wiſdom, ibid, 
Becomes the firſt preacher, ibid. Removes to Canaan from Chal- 
dæa, where he eres an altar, and offers ſacrifice, ibid. Goes 
into Egypt with Sarai his wife; diſplays his perſpicuity and elo- 
quence, in a conference held with the learned there; and alſo in- 
troduces the ſciences of arithmetic and aſtronomy among the Egyp- 
tians, 18, Returns to Canaan, parts lands with and ſeparates 
from Lot his brother, ibid. Vanquiſhes the Aſſyrians, and reſ- 


cues Lot and his family, 19. Is entertained by —_ 
whom 
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whom he preſents with ſpoils, ibid. God E him a ſon by 


Sarah; after which he offers up ſacrifice, ibid. Prediction con- 
cerning his family, ibid. He entertains three angels, who con- 
firm to him God's promiſe of a fon, 20. Withdraws, with Sarah, 
to Gerar, 22. Gcd tries his faith, by requiring him to offer up 
his ſon Iſaac as a ſacrifice, 23, Diſplay of his faith and obedience 
on that occaſion, ibid. The execution of the command prevented 

- a voice from heaven, ibid. His children by Cheturah, 24. 
Propoſes a marriage between his ſon Iſaac and Rebecca, daughter 
of — ibid. r between his ſerrant and Rebecca, 
with relation to that buſineſs, ibid, Marriage of Iſuae and Re- 
becca, 25- Abraham's death, and burial at Hebron, ibid. 

ABSALOM, ſon of David, treacherouſly kills Amnon at a 

ſheep-ſhearing, in revenge for his ill-treatment of his ſiſter Tamar, 
136. Flies to Geſhur, ibid. Joab, by a firatagem, obrains 
leave for him to come into the king his father's preſence, 137. 
Goes to Hebron, on a pretended vow, and prevails on the people 
to declare him king, 138. His horrid wickedneſs, in compliance 
with Ahithophel's advice, 139. His army defeated, and himſelf 
{lain by Joab, 141. . 

ACHAR, his tranſgreſſion of the divine command, 86. Ex- 
emplarily uniſhed with death, ibid. 

ADAM. his creation, and whence ſo called, 9. Names the 
living creatures, ibid. Is enticed by Exe to taſte the forbidden 
fruit, ibid. Shrinks, through guilt and ſhame, from the preſence 
of his Maker, who conſigns him to labour all his days, as a pu- 
niſhment for his crime, and expels him from Paradiſe, 10. His 
ave and death, 11. 

ADONIBEZEK, the Canaanitiſh commander, defeated and 
taken priſoner by the I'raclites, who cut off his thutabs and great 
toes, in retaliation for his cruelty of the like kind, which he had 
exerciſed on 70 captive kings, 89. 

ADONIJAH, eldeft ſon of David, afpires to the throne, 147. 
Is put to death by Solomon, 1 50. 

AGRIPPA, ſon of Ariſtobulus, account of hss profeſſion, and 
the honours conferred on him by the Romans, 337. His applica- 
tion to Antonia for obtaining Eutychus an hearing of Tiberias, 
to which the emperor conſents, 338. Is ignominiouſly dragged to 
priſon, and loaded with chains, 339. He is ſet at liberty, and 
high honours conferred on him by Caius, who alſo beſtous on him 
the tetrarchy of Lyſanias, 341. Is favoured by Claudius, who 
conticues him in his government, 364. His great liberality to 
the inhabitants of Berytus, 367. Endeavours, in a copious and 
elegant oration to the Jews, to diſſuade them from making war 
with the Romans, 458. His claborate epiſtle to Caius Czar, on 
hearing of the dedication of his ſtatue in the temple of the Jews, 
617, His magnificence and death, 367, 308. Sce alſo 457 & 
ſe 


AHAB, king of Iſrael, his wickedneſs and idolatry, through 
the ſeduction of his wife Jezebel, 162. God's favour to him on 
his humiliation, 164. Severely reprehended and th reatened by 
Elias, for the cruelty and perjury exerciſed againſt Naboth; but 
the judgment is mitigated as to himſelf, in conſequence of his 
contrition, ibid. Is reproved by the prophet Micaiah, for his 
clemency to Benhadad, and threatened with a heavy puniſhment, 
166. His death foretold by the prophet, ibid. Is ſlain in battle, 
167. 
CHAZ, king of Judah, his impious conduct, 178. His do- 
minions ravaged by the Aſſyrians, ibid. Concludes an alliance 
with the king of Aſſyria, rewards the ſervices of Tiglath Pile- 
ſer, joins in the idolatry of the Aſſy rians, ſhuts up the temple, 
and ſuppreſſes the divine worſhip, 179. | 

AHAZIAH, ſon and ſucceilor of Ahab king of Ifrael, his 
league with Jehoſhaphat king of Judah, in conjunction with 
whom he fits out ſhips for the gold trade, which were loſt either by 
tempeſt, or the "a> 4 conſtruction of the veſſels, 168. 

AHIMELECH, the high-prieft, entertains David, and gives 
bim the ſword of Goliath, 119. His defence to Saul for his 
conduct, ibid. Is put to the ſword, with his family, 120. 


No. 40. 


to ſhave their beards, and wear long caps, 664. 


AHITOPHEL, David's counſellor, who rerolted to Abfa- 
lom, on finding his advice to the latter rejected, goes home and 
hangs himſelf, 140. | 

ALEXANDER conquers Darius, and purſues his victories, 
200. Takes "Tyre by affault, ibid. Goes againſt Jeruſalem, 
which he enters, and confers great favours on the Jews, ibid. 
Partition of the empire at his death, 201. 

ALEXANDER JANNZAUS, ſucceſſor of Ariſtobulus, being 
raiſed to the throne, undertakes an expedition againſt Ptolemais, 
226. heſieges and takes Gadara and Gaza, 228. Is overcome 
by Demetrius, who retires from the ſeat of war, 229. De- 
feats the 1ebellious Jews, and practiſes the moſt horrid cruelties, 
ibid. Makes ſeveral conqueſts, 230. His death, ibid. See 
alſo p. 405. 

ALEXANDER, one of the ſons of Herod, his addreſs and 
defence before Cæſar, 281. 

ALEXANDER, a ſpurious one, impoſes on the Jews, 323. 
Sent to the gallies, 324. 

ALEXANDRA obtains the favour and intereſt of the Fhari- 
fees, and holds the reins of government nine years, 230, 231 
Her death and character, 232. 

ALEXANDRIA, formerly a celebrated city in Egypt, now 
poſſeſſed by the Turks, deſcription of it, 739. 

ALEXANDRIA, a dreadful tumult there between the Jews and 

Greeks, in conſequence of which no leſs than 50,000 of them 
were ſlain by the Romans, without diſtinction of age or ſex, 
464. 
Als fn, Ab dalla, traverſing Judæa, commands the Chriſtians 
He orders tie 
Jews and Chriſtiaus at J-rufalem to be marked in the hand, to diſ- 
tinguĩſh them from Mutlulmars, ibid. 

ALTAR of incenſe, 57. Of ſtones, raiſed by Joſhua, 85. 
Between Gerizim and Gebal, 88. 

AMAL+KITES, account of their war with the Ifraelites, by 
whom the Vare deteated, and their camp taken and plundered, 


2; 
AMAZIAH ſucceeds Joaſh king of Judah, and begins his- 
reign well, 176. His expedition againſt the Amalekites, ibid. 
La; fes into idolatry, and is reproved by a prophet, ibid. Makes. 
war upon Joaſh, who takes him priſoner, enters Jeruſalem ia tri- 
umph, and rifles the palace -4 temple, ibid. Is {lain by con- 

ſpizators, 177. . 

AMNON raviſhes his filter Tamar, 133, 136. 
feaſt by Abſalom's contrivance, ibid. 

' AMRAM, father of Moſes, his prayer and viſion, 41. He is 
aſſured of the divine protection, and favoured with a divine re- 
velation, ibid. 

ANANUS, bigh-prieſt of the Jews, is put to death by the 
13-1mean ſoldiers in Jeruſalem, 499. His excellent character, 
ibid. 

ANTEDILUVTANS, longevity of them, 12. 

ANTIGONUS put to death at the defire of Herod, 250. 

ANTIOCH, formerly the metropolis of the caſt, its ancient 
and preſent ſtate deſcribed, 760. 

ANTIOCHUS, his expedition againſt Jeruſalem, 222. His 
favourable conduct towards the Jews, 223. 

ANTIOCHUS DION YSIUS,. king of Damaſcus, is flain in 
battle by Alexander, and his army routed, 229, 230. 

ANTIOCHUS EPIPHANES, his addreſs to Eleazar, whom: 
he threatened wuh torments, if he did not conſent to eat ſwine's. 
fleſh, 583. His ſpeech to the ſeven pious ſons and their mother, 
on the ſame occaſion, and their heroic anſwers, 585, 586. Re» 
ſtections and commendation of their noble conſtancy, 588, &c. 

ANTIPATER, father,of Herod, flirs up the Jews againſt Ari- 
ſtobulus, in favour of Hyreanus, 233- Applies to Aretas in be- 
half of Hyrcanus, whom he attends to the court of Arabia, ibid. 
Taken off by means of Malichus,, who is put to death by Herod, 


Is flain at a 


241. 
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ANTIPATER, his progeny and amiable character, 237. AF 
fits Cæſar in the conqueſt of Egypt, 238. Gives ſignal proofs of 
his valour, in reſcuing Mithridates, &c. ibid. Honours confer- 
red on him, ibid. Repairs the walls of Jeruſalem; reſirains the 
ſeditions there by promiſes and menaces; and promotes his fons 
Phaſael and Herod, 239. Incurs the envy of the principal Jews, 
wp accuſe him and his ſons to Hyrcanus, ibid. See alſo p. 411, 
& ſeq. ; 
ANTIOUITY, claim of the Jews to it aſſerted, and the origin 
and cauſe of the calumnics raiſed againſt that people, 387. 

' ANTONIA, caftle of, taken by aſſault, and burnt by the ſedi- 
tious Jews, 460. Unſucceſsful attack upon it by the Romans, 545. 
The Romans get poſſeſſion of it in the night-time, ibid. See alſo 
760. 

* APION, his writin againſt the Jews examined, and proved to 
be dark, fabulous, — — &c- 389, 391, & ſeq. 

ARABIA, three eaſtern countries ſo called, an ample deſcrip- 
tion of them, 760. 

ARCHELALUS, ſon and ſucceſſor of Herod in the govern- 
ment of Judza, grants the requeſt of the people, by making fatif- 
faction for Herod's miſdemeanors, 315. Sends a powerful body 
of forces to reftrain the ſedition raiſed by the people at the feaſt of 
the paſſover, 316. Accuſed before Cæſar, by Antipater, 317. 
An formation preferred againſt him to the emperor, and de- 
fence of him by Nicolaus, ibid. He is again complained of to 
Czfar, who baniſhes him to Vienne, 325. 

ARETAS overcomes Ariſtobulus, and afſaults him in the tem- 

le, 233. 

ARISTOBULUS, ſucceſſor of Hyrcanus, aſſumes the title and 
dignity of king, 225. His cruelty to his mother and three of 
his brethren, ibid. His death, acts, and character, 226. 

ARK, conſtructed by Noah, remains of it ſaid to be preſerved 
in Armenia, 13. 

Ark {of the teſtimony) ſrame and figure of it, 57. 
in proceſſion before Jericho, 85. 
their defeating Saul's army, 105. Carried to and depohted in 
the remple of Dagon, ibid. Ihe Philiftine idol falls before it, 
ibid. Plague attending their detention of it, ibid. Reſtored 
10 the Ifraclites, with preſents, 106. Removed to karjatli-jear- 
im, ibid. Rs 

ARTAXERXES marries Eſther the Jeweſs, 195. His man- 
date for reſcinding the former Jaw againit the Jevs, 198. Ef- 
feds of the reſcindatory mandate, and execution of Haman and 
his ten ſons, ibid. Favours the chern Jews, 199. 

ASA, ſucceeding to the thr f Judah, effects a national re- 
formation, 161. His militar; .cparations, and expedition a- 
gainſſ the king of Ethiopia, whom he defeats, ibid. Pious ex- 
hortation and encouragement from the propher, when threatencd 
by the eremy, ibid. 

ASINZAUS and Anilaus, two runnagate Jews of Nearda in 
Babylon, an account of their exploits, 346, 347. 

ASPHALTITIS, lake, particular account and deſcription of 
it, and of the bituminous matter it contains, 761. 

ATHALIAH vows vengeance againſt the houſe of David, 
173. Skeis diveſted of her honours, and put to death, 174. 


Carried 


| B. | 
AASHA, king of Ifrael, kis acts and character, 162. The 
B prophet denounces God's judgments againſt him, but he 
{ill remains incorrigible, ibid. His death, and extirpation of 
his race, ibid. 
BABEL, tower of, built, 15. | Sybil's prophecy concerning 
it, ibid. 
2 BABYLONISH captivity, prediction and accompliſhment of 
it, 185, 188. 
„AAN and Balaak, their deſigns — the Iſraelites, by 
the interpoſition of Divine Providence, fruſtrated, and Balaam's 
— prophecy, 72, 73. 
BANKS, or mounts, account of four raiſed by the Romans, 
for annoying the beſieged in Jeruſalem, 540. 
2 


Taken by the Philiſtines, on 
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BAPTISM of a Jew proſelyte with ſand, 649. 

BAPTIST, John the, honourable character given of him by 
Joſephus, 334. | | 

BARCHOCHEBAS, a celebrated Jewiſh impoſtor in the 
reipn cf Adrian, an account of him aad his enterpriſes, 645 
Taken priſoner by the Romans in the city Bither, and flag. 
646. : 

BARZILLAT, his noble and princely conduct tewards Dai id, 
140. 

BATHSHEBA ſolicits the ſueceſſion to the kingdom for her 
ſon Solomon; and ſucceeds, 148. 

BENHADAD, king of Aſſyria, forms a conſpirey apaing 
Ahab, who rejects his exorbitant demands, and, by the Hine 
favour, defeats the Afyrian army, 165. His army, agreeable to 
the aſſurances cf the prophet, vanquiſhed a ſecond time, ibid. 
' Honourable treatment of his army, at the inſtance of Fliſh, 
166. He beſieges Samaria, from which he retires with preci. 
. leaving his camp to the plunder of the Iſraelites, ibid. 

s murdered by Hazael, his general, 171. 

BENJAMIN, the yonnge!t fon of Jacob, by Rachael, origin 
of his rame, 31. Is carried by his brethren to his brother Jo- 
ſe h in Egypt, 37. i 

BENJAMITES are routed, and 600 of them invited back 
again from the mountains, 92. War between them and the 
other Iſraelitiſn tribes concluded, ibid. 

BEROSUS, the Chaidean hiſtorian, mentions Noah's ark, 1;, 
Giyes an honourable teſtimony of Abraham's piety, 17. 

BETHEL, defcriprion of it, 762, 763. 

BETHLEHEM defcribed, 763. 

BOAZ, receives Naomi and Ruth kindly, 102. 
to wife, 102. 

MIDGET of the poſterity of Abraham, in Egypt, fore. 
told, 20. 

BOOKS, number of them in beſt repute among the Jews; 
which they eſteem as divine, and are careful to preſerve in their 
original purity, 386. 


Takes Ruth 


Co 
ATAPHAS depoſed from the high-prieſthood, and Jonathan 
choſen in his ſtead, 332. 

CAN, Adam's eldeſt fon, his ſacrifice not being accepted of 
God, he murders his brother Abel, 10. Is baniſhed, and has a 
mark ſet upon him, 11. Invents weights and meaſures, and 
builds a city called Enoch, ibid. 

CAIUS Julius Cæſar, the Roman emperor, honours Hyrca- 
nus and Antipater, 238. Permits the walls of Jeruſalem to be 
rebuilt, ibid. Murdered, 240. 

CAIUS, the emperor of the Romans, orders his flatue to be 
ſet up in the Jewiſh: temple, and what enſued thereupon, 343. 
His death, 345. Further account of him, and his depraved diſ- 
poſition perſiſted in, 593, &c, His cruelty to Sylvanus, his fa- 
ther-in-law, and others, 597. His impiety, vanity, and arro- 
gance, 599. Tyranny ta the Jews, 350, 603. He perfſecutes 
them at Alexandria, ibid. His baſeneſs and cruelty to Philo, 
and other deputies from the Alexandrian Jews, 699. 

CALIGULA, Caius, the Roman emperor, various inſtances 
of his outrages and .cruelties, 343, & ſeq. Aſſaſſinated by Chz- 
reas and other conſpirators, 356, His death avenged by the 
guards upon ſereral of the aſſaſſins, and an account of the con- 
duct of Chzreas afterwards, ibid. His wife and daughters maſ- 
facred by order of Chæreas, 359. Character of him, ibid. 

CALI1PHS, account of their conduct towards the Jews and 
Chriſtians, 654. 

CANAANITES, their origin, 16. Famine in their land, 18. 
Divided into two parts, in order to accommodate the two tribes 
and an half, 89. Their cities taken by the Iſraelites, ibid. 
March againſt the Iſraelites, headed by Adonibezek, but are 
defeated by them, ibid. 

CHERUBIMS, placed over the ark of the ta bernacle, ſome 
account of them, 57. 
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CHUTHITES, an heatheniſh people, originally compoſed of 
five nations, their origin, 180. Inſtructed in the Jewiſh religi- 


on, ibid. 

CIRCUMCISION inſtituted by Abraham in his family, in 
compliance with the divine injunction, 20. 

CLAUDIUS advanced to the empire, after the death of Ca- 
ligula, 359. What paſſed between him and the ſenate on the 
occaſion, 361, &c, Sends an edit to Alexandria and Syria, in 
favour of the Jews, 364. His death, and account of his family, 
. 7 
„LOA A, her inſatiable avarice, cruelty, and injuſ- 
tice, 256. Is houourably received in Judza by Herod, who 
afterwards deſigns her death, but is therein oppoſed by thoſe 
about ham, 257. 

CORAH raiſes a faction againſt Moſes, 68. The earth cleaves, 
ard ſwallows him up, with his ſeditious companions, by fire from 
heaven, ibid. 

CRASSUS, plunders the temple in Jeruſalem, 237. His army 
defeated, and himſelf flain, by the Parthians, ibid. 

CREATION of the world in fix days, with the different ope- 
rations of each day, 8, 9. 

CYPRUS, ifland of, geographical and hiſtorical deſcription 
of it, 764, 765. 

CYRUS acknowledges the true God, and is zealous for re- 
building the temple, 193. His orders for that purpoſe, ibid. 


D. 
- java the capital of Syria, particular deſcription of, 
125» 700. 

DANIEL, and his companions, ſingular reſpect ſhewn them at 
the court of Babylon, 189. He diſcovers to Nebuchadnezzar his 
dream, and interprets that and another, 190. Interprets to Bel- 
ſ\azzar the hand-writing againſt him, 191. Caſt into the den 
of lions, where he is miraculouſly preferved, and his accuſers 
deftroyed by them; whereupon Darius publickly acknowledges 
ve true God, 192. Honourable teſtimony concerning him, ibid. 
Explanation of his viſion concerning the four great empires, ibid. 

DARIUS entertains a friendly diſpoſition towards Daniel, 191. 
Ives a proclamation that his ſubjects ſhould acknowledge the God 
of Daniel as the true God, 192. 

DATHAN, with Abiram and their rebellious train, ſwallowed 
up alive in the earth, 68, 69. 

DAVID anointed and privately proclaimed king by the prophet 
Samuel, 114. Is ſent for by Saul to court, and greatly honoured 
by him, ibid. Is ſent by his father to the camp, with neceſſaries 
for his brothers; and hearing of the proud challenge of Goliath 
the Philiſtine, is diſpoſed to accept it, but is diſcouraged and op- 
poſed by his elder brother Eliab, ibid. His courage the effect of 
a divine impulſe, and zeal for the honour of God, 115. He over- 
comes and kills Goliath with a ſtone from his fling, and afterwards 
cuts off his head with his own ſword, ibid. Incurs the hatred of 
Saul, who, envious at the praiſes beſtowed on him, endeavours 
to procure his death by expoſing him to dangers, 116. Saul gives 
him his daughter Michal to wife, as a reward for fulfilling the 
conditions he propoſed to him, namely, killing 600 Philiſtines, 
ibid. He overcomes the Philiſtines a ſecond time, which again 
excites the envy and jealouſy of Saul againſt him, 117. His wife 
Michal aſſiſts him in his eſcape from Saul, who endeavours to ſlay 
him with his own hand, and afterwards applies to the prophet Sa- 
muel at Ramah, to whom he relates Saul's deſigns againſt him, 
118. Renews his covenant of amity with Jonathan, 119. Goes 
to Abimelech the high-prieſt at Nob, ibid. Flies afcerwards to 
Gath, and eſcapes from the Philiſtines by feigning himſelf mad, 
ibid. | Hides himſelf in a cave near the city of Adullam, where 
his friends and relations join him, ibid. He applies to the king 
of Moab, whom he ſolicits to take his aged parents under his pro- 
tection, who receives him very cordially, ibid. The Ziphites 
give intelligence of him to, Saul, whoſe purſuit he cludes, 120, 


Sends meſſengers to Nabal, requeſting from him a ſupply of pro- 


general, ibid. 
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viſions, who churliſhly rejects his demand, 121, 122. His wrath, 
againſt Nabal is appeaſed by. Abigail, whom, on her huſband's 
death, he marries, 122. Enters Saul's tent in the night-time, and 
takes his ſpear and pitcher of water from his bed-ſide, ibid. 
Obtains from Achiſh, king of Gath, a ſafe conduct for himſelf 
and his men, who alſo gives him the town of Ziklag for his re- 
ſidence, 123. Invades and plunders the territories of the Ama- 
lekites, &c. ibid. Leaves the Philiſtines, and marches againſt 
the Amalekites, whom he'defeats, and recovers the ſpoil and pri- 
ſoners they had taken, 125. His ſalutary law, reſpecting an equi- 
table diviſion of plunder taken in war, ibid. He laments Saul's 
death, and is particularly afflicted for the loſs of Jonathan, 127. 
Conditions of the treaty between him and Abner, the late king's 
His lamentation for the death of Abner, who was 
treacherouſly killed by Joab, and the funeral honours he beſtowed 
on him, 128. Commands the murderers of Iſhboſheth, Saul's 
ſon, to be put to death, 129. Is anointed king over all Iſrael, 
ibid, Takes Jeruſalem, which he calls the City of David, and 
totally diſcomfits the Philiſtines and their allies in two engage- 
ments, ibid. Brings the ark to the houſe of Obed-Edom, and 
afterwards removes it, in a ſolemn manner, to Jeruſalem, 130. 


what ſhe deemed his mean hehaviour, in dancing before the 
ark, 131. Nathan's meſſage from God to him, and his praiſe 
to the Almighty, for his numerous favours conferred upon him, 
ibid. His chief officers of ftate, and kindneſs to Jonathan's ſon, 
132. Obtains a complete victory over the Ammonites, 133. 
Story of his adultery with Bathſheba, and ſubſequent murder of 
her huſband Uriah, 133, 134. Marries Bathſheba, by whom he 
has a ſon; ſoon after which he is convinced of the heinouſnefs of 
his crime, by means of an allegorical relation addrefled to him 
by the prophet Nathan, 134. The divine vengeance being de- 
nounced againſt him, he repents, and is forgiven by the Almighty, 
but is heavily puniſhed in his family, 135. Takes Rabbah, the 
Ammonitiſh city, by afſaulr, and puts thoſe who had held out 
againſt him to the moſt exquiſite torments, ibid. His fon Abſa- 
lom rebels, and attempts to detl;rone him, 138. Laments the un- 
timely death of his ſon, 142. Routs the Philiſtines, 145. Liſt 
ef his worthies, ibid. Prompted by pride, he numbers the peo- 
ple; but, on God's judgments being denounced againſt him by 
the prophet Gad, he repents, and is forgiven, but his people at- 
licted with a grievous peſtilence, 146. Builds an altar on Arau- 
nah's threſhing-floor, ibid. Refolving to erect a temple, he pro- 
vides an immenſe quantity of materials fer that end; but after- 
wards gives Solomon his ſon a charge to ſee the building com- 
pleted, 147. Gives orders for anointing and proclaiming Solo- 
mon king, 148. Wiſe inſtructions and advice to Solomon, 149. 
His death, burial, and excellent character, ibid. 0 

DEBORAH, a famous propheteſs, ſends for Barak to take up- 
on him the command of the Ifſraclitiſh army, which he at firſt 
declines, but afterwards accepts, 94. Prevails on him to ſtand 
a battle, with promiſes of the divine aſſiſtance, in which the Ca- 
naanites are intirely defeated, 95. Their deaths, and the dif- 
treſſes of the Iſraelites afterwards, ibid. 

DECREES of the council of Elvira againſt the Jews in 
Spain, 656. Excellent Chriftian ſentiments contained in thoſe 
of the council of Toledo, 667. 

DELUGE brought upon the earth in eonſequence of the gene- 
ral depravity of mankind, when it happened, and the effects 
thereof, 12, 13. "Teſtimonies of Pagan authors concerning it, 


13. 
 EMETRIUS vanquiſhed, and ſent priſoner to Parthia, where 
he dies, 229. 

DINAH, daughter of Jacob, her chaſtity violated by Shechem, 
and the cruel revenge taken by the ſons of Jacob, on the Sheche- 
mites, for that injury, 30. 

DISPERSION of the Jews into various parts of the world, 


fince the time of Joſephus, hiſtorical account of it, 641, & ſeq. 
DOEG, 


His reply to Michal his wife, who tauntingly upbraided him for | 
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his detected by Joſephus, 388. 


planted by his brother Jacob, 26. 
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THE WHOLE GENUINE WORKS OF JOSEPHUS. 


DOEG, the groom, overhearing what paſſed between David 
and Ahimelech the prieſt at Nob, informs the ſervants of Saul of 
the particulars, whereupon that prince commands Ahimelech and 
his family to be ſlain by Doeg, 120. Reflections on Saul's cru- 
elty, in extirpatirg the ſacerdotal race, ibid. 


1 king of the Moabites, ſubdues and oppreſſes the 
Iſraelites, 93. Is flain by Ehud, fon of Geron, a Benja- 
mite, ibid. 
EGYPT, particular deſcription of it, 767, 768. 
EGYPTIAN falſe prephet in Judza, account of him, and the 
defeat of his party by the ſoldiers of Felix, 378. Brief deſcrip- 
tion of the country, the port of Alexandria, and Iſle of Pharos, 
67. 
: EHUD, a judge in Iſrael, delivers his countrymen from the 
bondage of the Moabites, by killing their king, and afterwards 
enjoys the government 80 years, 93. His death, and excellent 
character, 94; 


 ELAH, ſucceſſor of Baaſha king of Iſrael, aſſaſſinated by Zim- 


ri, 162. 

ELEAZAR, the Jewiſh general, his extraordinary valour and 
death, 211. | 

ELEAZAR, a bold and enterpriſing Jew, hiſtory of him, 


69. 

, ELEAZAR, a Jewiſh prieſt of extraordmary virtue and con- 
ſtancy, his noble ſpecch, in reply to the menaces of Antiochus, 
83. His cruel execution, and pious prayer at his death, 584. 

ELI ſuccceds Samſon as judge or governor of the Iſraelites, 
103. God, by the mouth of Samuel, denounces his wrath 
againſt him and his family, for the enormous wickedneſs of 
his ſons, which he ought to have reſtrained, 104. He and his 
two ſons are cut off in one day, ibid. . 

ELIAS (Elijah) the prophet, foretells a three year's drought, 
163. Fed by ravens, ibid, Reſtores the widow's ſon to life, 
ibid. Foretells a fall of rain, and his prediction fulfilled, 163. 
Confirms the true religion by a miracle from heaven, and then 
cauſes the ſalſe prophets of Baal to be ſlain, 16g, 164. God vi- 
fits and encourages him in his retirement, 164. His prophecy ac- 
compliſhed upon Ahab, 167. 

ELISHA, the prophet, multiplies the widow's oil, and ap- 
priſes the king of Ifracl of the ſnares laid for him by the Syri- 
ans, 169. Benhadad ſends to apprehend him, from whoſe vio- 
lence he experiences a wonde al deliverance, and draws the Sy- 
rian forces to Samaria, ib. Promiſes plenty of proviſions to 
the beſieged Iſraelites in Samaria, who accordingly obtain them, 
170. Foretells the death of Benhadad, 171. His death and 


magnificent funeral, 176. A dead man reſtored to life, on touch- 


ing his bones, ibid. 

ENCAMPMENT of the Iſraelites in the wilderneſs ; its 
form, order, and mode, 82. 

ENGINES, Roman, for caſting ſtones at the ſiege of Jeruſa- 
lem, ſome account of them, 522. A deſperate attack of the 
Jews upon thoſe who had the direction of them, 523. In great 
danger of being totally deſtroyed by the Jews, ibid. 

ENOC H, the firſt city built by Cain, and fo called from 
the name of his eldeſt ſon, 11. 

EPHESUS, city of, its ancient and preſent ſtate deſcribed, 


769, 178: 33 ; 
EPHORUS, a celebrated Greek hiſtorian, a notorious error of 


ESAU, fon of Ifaac, born, 25. His wives, ibid. Is ſup- 
Marries an Iſhmaelitiſh wo- 


man, ibid. Amicable meeting of him with his brother Jacob, 


1. 

: ESDRAS (Ezra) obtains the ſanction of Xerxes for rebuild- 
ing the temple, and reſtoring the Jewiſh worſhip, 194. Is ac- 
companied — Baby lon to Jeruſalem by great numbers of the 
Jews, and ordains a faſt, 195, His death, ibid. 


1 
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ETHIOPIA, how anciently divided, and deſcription of; 
inhabitants, 770, 771. bs 
EVE, wife of Adam, her creation, and why ſo called 
Being deceived by the ſerpent, ſhe diſobeys the divine *. 
mand, ibid. Endeavours to exculpate herſelf, by attributing 
her crime to the ſubtle ſuggeſtions of the ſerpent, 10. Her — 


* puniſhment, and expuiſion, with Adam's, from paradiſe 
ibid, : 


F. 
ACTION of Corah againſt Moſes, account of it, and the 
REN pouſhment inflicted on the offenders, 67, 68, 

FACTIONS, three in Jeruſalem, headed by Eleazar, John 
and Simon, during the laſt calamitous fiege of that city by the 
Romans, commanded by Veſpaſian and Titus, and an account 
of the ſhocking enormities and outrages committed by them 
514. ; 

FAMINE in Jeruſalem, during the ſiege of it by the Romans 
with the horrid circumſtances and miſeries attending it 531, 
Further accounts of the lamentable effects of it, 535. * 

FESTIVALS of the Jews, particularly that of the Jubilee, 
and the nature of the ſeventh year's ſabbath, 64. 

FELIX, procurator of Judza, deſtroys a ſeducer and his 
followers, 378. 

FESTUS puts to death an impoſtor and his adh 
His death, ibid. 8 88 

FLORUS, Geſſius, appointed by Nero to ſucceed in the go- 
vernment of Judza, his avaricious and cruel diſpoſition, 383. 
Inftigates the Jews to take up arms againſt the Romans, which 
laid the foundation of that war which paved a way to the de. 
ſtruction of their nation, ibid. His great depravity and tyran- 
nical conduct towards the Jews, 453, 454. The people ſolicit 
permiſſion from Agrippa to ſend deputies to Nero, with a com- 
plaint againſt him, 457. 

FORGING invented by Tubal ſon of Lamech, 11. 

FUNERALS, ordinances of the Jews concerning them, 305, 


AAL protects the Shechemites againſt their enemies; but 
is at length repreſented as a coward, by Zebul, and ex- 
pelled the city, 97. 
1 a Roman general, his ſucceſoful exploits in Sy- 
ria, 236. 
GALATITANS ſaid to be deſcended from Gomar, of the 
offspring of Japhet ſon of Noah, 15. 
G ALLEE, formerly a province in Judza, deſcription of, 


1, 

GAMALA, a city oppoſite Taricheæ, upon the lake, its 
ſituation deſcribed, and ſiege by Veſpaſian, 490. Vigorous de- 
fence of the beſieged, Who deſtroy many of the Romans, ibid. 
Taken, and entered by Titus, and the deſtruction and diſtreſs cf 
the Romans there, 491. 

GATH, in Paleſtine, formerly a capital city of the Philif- 
tines, deſcribed, 771. 

GAZ A, a celebrated city of the Philiſtines, ibid. 

GEDALTAH being ſet over the remnant in Judza, the diſ- 
7-4 Jews come to him, who deals candidly with them, 88. 

e, with his gueſts, are barbarouſly ſlaughtered by Iſhmael. and 
his party, ibid. 

GENEZARETH, lake of, an encounter upon it between the 
Jews and the Roman forces, in which the former ſuſtain a terri- 
ble ſlaughter, and 30,400 of them ſold. for ſlaves, 489. A par- 
ticular deſcription of this lake, 772 

GIBEONITES terribly alarmed at the conqueſts made in Ca- 
naan by the Ifraclitiſh army under Joſhua, and particularly by 
their reducing Jericho and Ai, ſend deputies to. Joſhua, * by 
a ſubtle artifice, are admitted into an amicable alliance with the 
Iſraelites, 86. The fraud being ſoon after diſcovered, they are 
condemned to be perpetual ſlayes, 87. The neighbouring _ 


GEN. ERA Al 


confederating againſt them, in ordes to deſtroy them for making 
a ſeparate treaty with their common enemy, they apply to Joſhua 
for relief, who marches againſt the Canaanites, defeats them, and 
takes the kings priſoners, 1bid. 


GIDEON, fon of Joaſh, is viſited by an angel, who encourages 


him to take * him the command of a body of men, and affures 
him of "ſucceſs againſt the Midianites, 95. The angel appears a 
ſecond time to him, and directs him in what manner to attack the 
Midianites, whom he overthrows with great ſlaughter, and rakes 
two of their kings priſoners, 96. Governs the people 40 years, 
and dies in a good old age, 97. * | 
GISCHALA, a — Re of Galilee, beſieged by Titus, who 
addreſſes the inhabitants in a ſpeech, by whom he is received with 
acclamations, and acknowledged as their benefator and preſerver, 


494, 493» 


H. 

pac Abraham's hand-maid, having deſpiſed her miſtreſs, 

and being given up to her reſeatment, tlirs from her into the 
wilderneſs, where ſhe is viſited by an angel, who perſuades her to 
return, and be obedient to her miſtreſs, 20. Is at length baniſhed 
from Abraham's houſe, and retiring into the wilderneſs with her 
infant ſon Iſhmael, is there accoſted a ſecond time by an angel, 
who relieves her diftreſs, and preferves the child's life in a wonder- 
ful manner, 22. 

HAM, one of the ſons of Noah, account of his deſcendents, 
16. Has a curſe entailed on his poſterity, ibid. 

HAMAN, envious of the Jews, plots their deſtruction, and 
obtains a decree for their extirpation by a general maſſacre, 196. 
Erects a gibbet for the execution of Mordecai, to whom he is at- 
terwards enjoined to do honour, 197, 198. Efther accuſes him to 
the king, who retaliates his horrid defign upon himſelf, 198. 

HEEREW ZS, account of their origin, 17. 

HEBREWS, various occurrences relating to them, 51. Con- 
quer the Amorites, and poſſeſs their land, ibid, Totally rout the 
Midianites, and obtain from them an immenſe booty, 74, 75- 
Encamp on the borders of Canaan, 85. Miraculous paſſage for 
them over the river Jordan, and their numerous conqueſts in Ca- 
naan, ibid, 

HEBRON, in Judza, a city of great antiquity, ſuppoſed to 
have been the reſidence of Abraham, 773. 

HELEN, queen of Adiabena, and Izates her ſon, who em- 
braced the Jewiſh religion, account of them, 370. 

HEROD, ſty led the Great, oppoſed by Antigonus, whom he 
totally routs, 241. Accuſed by the Jews, 242. Applies to the 
king of Arabia; is repulſed ; goes to Egypt, aud at length arrives 
at Rome, where he relates his whole adventures to Antony, who, 
together with Auguſtus, eſpouſes his cauſe, 244. Reduces Joppa, 
raiſes the ſiege of Maſſada, takes Roſa, and advances towards the 
city of Jeruſalem, 245. Sends his brother into Idumæa, takes 
Sepphoris, and ſupplies the Roman army with proviſions when diſ- 
weed by Antigonus, 246. Is honourably received by Antony, 
and wonderfully preſerved from imminent danger, 248, 249. Pre- 
vents the deſolation of Jeruſalem, when taken by the Romans, 
250. Promotes his adherents, and revenges himſelf on thoſe of 
Antigonus, 251. Plunders the city of its wealth, ibid. Over- 
throws the Arabians in two battles, 259. Commits the govern- 
ment to the care of his brother Pheroras, 262. He is confirmed 
in the government of Judza, and entertains Cæſat ſumptuouſly at 
Prolemais, ibid. Acquires great popularity among the Romans, 
263. His magnificent palace and other works, 271. Rebuilds 
the temple, and defcription of it, 275, 276. His journey to 
Rome, and gracious reception by Cæſar, 277. Mutual friendſhip 
between him and Agrippa, 278. Sets up Antipater in oppoſition 
to his brothers, who at length obtain his favour, 280. 
ſeveral cities, and rebuilds the temple of Apollo, 289. Rifles the 
ſepulchre of David, 285. Diſturbances in his family, 26;, 286. 
Tortures to death the Riende of Alexander, 290. His miſerable 


condition, 291, Is reconciled to his two fons, and afterwards 
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undertakes an expedition againſt the Arahians, many of whom 
he puts to the ſword, 292, 294. Cæſar, incenſed at him, rejects 
his embaſſy, but is afterwards reconciled to him 295, 300. His 
barbarity to his ſons, &c. ibid. Antipater, his ſon, meditates 
his deſtruction, 303. Fortifies himſelf againſt the Trachonites, 
305. Artful correſpondence between him and Antipater, who, 
being accuſed, makes his defence, 306. Is ſeized with a diſtem- 
per, and makes his will, 311. His golden eagle pulled down from 
the front of the temple by Judas and Matthias, and what enſued 
thereupon, ibid. Increaſe of his diſtemper, and torture, but, ne- 
vertheleſs, he continues to exerciſe his cruelty, 313. His death, 
and pompous funeral, 314. Particular account of his progeny, 
335. Seealſo p. 415, & ſeq. 

HEROD, the tetrarch, his tranſactions, with Philip his col- 
league, in Judza, 337, 328. Builds the city Tiberias, in ho- 
nour to the emperor Tiberius, 328. Hoſtilities between him and 
Aretas, by whom his army is defeated, 334. Impriſons and after- 
wards puts to death John the Baptiſt, ibid. He goes to Rome 
with Herodias his wife; but Agrippa, counteracting his deſig 8, he 
is baniſhed, with Herodias, to Lyons, during his life, by the em- 
peror Caius, 342. His death, 375. 

HEZEKIAH aſcends the throne of Judah, and fets about a 
reformation in religion, 179. His extraordinary exertions for 
reclaiming the Iſraelites from idolatry ; he alſo puts the temple in 
order, ibid. He ſubdues the Philiſtines, 180. Implores the di- 
vine aid againſt the Aſſyrians, applies to the prophet Iſaiab, and 
obtains aſſurance of ſucceſs, 181, Falls into a dangerous illneſs, 
and has his prayer granted for a prolongation of his life, 182. 
His death, ibid. 

HIGH-PRIESTS, Jewiſh, number, and ſucceffion, of them, 


383. 

HIRAM, king of Tyre, ſends embaſſadors to Solomon, to 
congratulate him on his acceflion to the throne, 1 51. 

HOSEA flays Pekah king of Iſrael, and uſurps the throne, 
179. Is vanquiſhed, and laid under contribution by the king of 
Aſlyria, ibid. 


X 5 
ACOB, ſon of Iſaac, and IG of Eſau, his birth, 25, 
Perſonates his brother, whom he ſupplants, and obtains his 
tather's ſpecial bleſſing, 26. Sets out for Meſopotamia, to treat 
about a match with the daughter of Laban, 27. His viſion of 
the ladder, and ſubſtance of the addreſs of the Almighty to him, 
ibid. His promiſe of a ſacrifice to God, and vow to him, ibid. 
His ſervice to Laban of ſeven years for Rachel, but, being de- 
ceived by her father, he ſerves ſeven years more for her, 28. 
Names of Jacob's ſons by Leah, ibid. Vindication of his eon- 
duct, in ſecretly departing from Laban, 20. Enters, on parting, 
into a folemn covenant with his father-in-law, ibid. Sends a 
friendly meſſage to his brother Eſau ; and afterwards has a vi- 
ſion, and wreſtles with an angel, 29, 30. Salutation between 
him and Eſu, from whom be meets with a kind reception, 
ibid. All his ſons, except Benjamin, ſent into Egypt, to buy 
corn, 35. Remarkable adventure which epſued thereupon, 30, 
&c. ls, after much difficulty, perſuaded to ſend Benjamin to 
Egypt, 37. Goes into Egypt, on the invitation of his ſon 
Joleph, the governor, and his reception there, 39. Account of 
the prophecies concerning him and Eſau, 723. And his poſte- 
rity, 724. His death, 40. | 

JAPHET, his progeny, 15. Said to be founder of the Me- 
dian nation, ibid. 

IDUMAANS, a body of 20,000 of them admitted by the 
Zealots into Jeruſalem, and commit horrid barbarities there, 499. 
Horrid cruelties committed by them, 499, 500. Being diſguit- 
ed at the infamous character of the Zealots, they retura ſud- 
denly home, 501. 

JEHOAHAZ, king of Iſrael, an abandoned prince, 179. 
Implores and obtains the divine aid and protection, ibid. His 
death, ibid, 
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JEHOTADA, the high-prieſt, his wiſe government and regu- 


. ations, 173. Anoints and prochims Joaſh king, 171. Deſign 


of repairing the temple, &c. and death, 175. | 

JEHOIAKITM, king of Judah, made tributary to Nebuchad- 
nezzar king of Babylon, 183. Put to death by him, ibid. 

- JEHORAM, brother of -Ahaziah, ſucceeds him in the throne 
of Iſrael, and engages in an expedition againſt the Moabites, 
171. His profligacy, cruelty, impiety, and death, ibid. 

JEHOSHAPHAT, king of Judah, his wife and virtuons con- 
duct and policy, 166. Imprudently joins with Ahab in the ex- 
pedition againſt the Syrians, 167. Promotes the practice of re- 
ligion, and the exerciſe of juſtice, and is miraculouſly delivered 
from the hoſtile attempts of the Moabites and their confederates 
againſt him, 68. His death, 69. 

JEHU anointed king by Eliſha, 172. Cauſes Ahab's ſons to 
be ſlain, 173. Projects and executes a ſcheme for the deſtruc- 
tion of Baal's falſe prophets and prieſts, ibid. 

JEPHTHA, by the divine appointment, takes the command 
of the Ifraclitiſh army, 98. Overthrows the Ammonites, and 
reſcues the Iſraelites from bondage, ibid. Performance of his 
vow, by ſacrificing his daughter, ibid. His death, ibid. 

JEREMIAH foretells the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, and the 
Babyloniſh captivity, 186. Is tortured and impriſoned ; counſels 
the multitude; is caſt into a miry pit, and delivered by means of 
an Ethiopian, 187, His advice to Zedekiah, and fulfilment of 
his predictions, ibid. Releaſed, and treated with reſpect, 188. 
Enjoins the Jews not to go into Egypt, ibid. 

JERICHO and the circumjacent country deſcribed, 774. 

JEROBOAM is promiſed the ten tribes, which he obtains, but 
ungratefully ſets up idolatry, 159. Becomes totally abandoned, 
160, His meſſage to Ahijah the prophet, to enquire concerning 
the recovery of his ſon, ibid. Circumvents the army of Abijah, 
but is defeated by him, 161. His death, ibid. 

JERUSALEM beſieged, and the lower town taken, by the 
Hebrews, 89. Siege raiſed, ibid. Its deſtruction foretold by Je- 
The city, tem- 
ple, and palace, deſtroyed, 188. Taken by Antiochus, and the 
temple rifled, 205. Inieſted by Antiochus, 222. A peftilence 
there, 266. A tumult, followed by great calamities, there, in 
which the books of Moſes are deſtroyed, and many Jews periſh, 
375. Affecting relation of its internal miſeries from the factious 
parties, 514. Deſcription of it, as it appeared in the time of Jo- 
ſephus, 520. Taken by the Romans, 549. Portentous ſigns 
which preceded its deſtruction, 55 2. 

JESUS, or Jasox, ſuccee''s nias in the pontificate, 205. 
Honourable teſtimony of Jeſus riſt, 330. 

JEWS, decree obtained by iiaman for their extirpation, 196. 
Eſther undertakes to intercede with the king in their behalf, 197. 
Avenge themſelves on their enemies, 198. Difgraced for their ſa- 
crilege, ibid. Favour ſhewn them by Ptolemy the ſon of Lagus, 
and by Ptolemy Philadelphus, 202. Decree of Ptolemy for ſetting 
them at liberty, and his exceſſive bounty to them, ibid. Privi- 
leges granted to them by Seleucus Nicanor, and further favours 
eonferred on them by Marcus Agrippa, 202, 203. Diſtreſſed by 
the Samaritans, 206, Maſſacre of them on the ſabbath day, 
ibid. Oppreſſed by famine, 213. Alexander the Great decides 
a diſpute in their favour, 216. Necree of the Roman ſenate in 
behalf of them, 223. Stipulations in their favour, ibid. Hor- 
rid maſſacre of that people, 247. The city and temple taken by 
Herod and Soſius, and a horrid maſſacre enſues, 250. Their em- 
batſy to Auguſtus Cæſar, and his decrees in their behalf, 322. Fit- 
ty thouſand of them cut off by the confederated Greeks and Syri- 
ans, 350. Their quarrel with the Samaritans, and its conſe- 
quences, 376. Alexander exerciſes the moſt horrid cruelties upon 
his priſoners, 405. Fifty thouſand ſlain, 464. Above 20,000 of 
them maſſacred at Cxfarea, and others ſent in chains to gallies, 
dy order of Florus, 462. Their infatuated conduct expoſed, and 
great ſlaughter of them at Scythopolis, by the inhabitants of that 
city, 463. They make a furious ſally upon the Romans on 
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in their march to Bethoron, 467. 
cred at Damaſcus, 468. A great flaughter made among them by 
the Romans, 471, 472. They make a vigorous ſally upon the 
Romans, whom they force to abandon their camp, 479. Many 
of the Romans ſlain by them, ibid. They overcome the Romang 
in an encounter before Jeruſalem, 517. The Arabians and Sy. 
rians in Jeruſalem rip up 2000 of them, to get the gold they had 
ſwallowed, 537. Dreadful laughter and maſſacre of them, after 
the taking of Jeruſalem, 552. Grievouſly oppreſſed by taxes un- 
der their enemies, and their abject wretchedneſs under A !rian, the 
Roman emperor, 646. Their humble ſtate and condition in the 
reign of that prince, 647. Privileges granted them by Antoni. 
nus Pius, who becomes a proſelyte to the Jewiſh religion, ibid. 
Thoſe in the caſt rebel againſt Marcus Aurelius, who ſubdues 
them, 648. Are favoured by Severus and Caracalla, the Roman 
emperors, 632. One million one hundred thouſand of them pe- 
riſhed, and 97, ooo of them made priſoners, on the conqueſt of 
Jeruſalem by the Romans, 580. Helicgabalus meditates a perſe. 
cution of them, but is prevented by death, 653. Their learned 
men in Perſia, &c. ibid. Some of their doctors that flouriſhed 
in the eaſt, 654. The circumciſed among them are perſecuted 
by Conſtantine, whoſe conduct againſt them, on that occaſion, is 
vindicated, 655. Rebel againſt Conſtans, who ifſues edicts 
againſt them, 657. Their ſynagogues deſtroyed by the Chriſtians 
in the empire of Theodoſius, 659. Excite a tumult in Alexan. 
dria, 660. Sufferings by the war between Niger and Severus, 
652. Perſecuted in Ferſia, 663. Cruelly perſecuted by Iſdiger- 
des king of Perfia, who deprives them of their ſynagogues, 654. 
The ſevere edicts of Juſtinian againſt them cauſe an infurre&ion 
and revolt in Paleſtine and Cæſarea, ibid. Cruelties exerciſed by 
them on the Chriſtians at Antioch, 666. Ordinances and regula. 
tions concerning them in different countries, and are greatly per. 
ſecuted in France, ibid. Greatly favoured by Lewis Le Pe- 
bonnair, 667. Cruelly perſecuted by the cruſaders, 671, Pro- 
tected by the Pope Innocent II. but perſecuted in Spain and 
France, ibid. Perſecuted at Toledo in Spain, and cruelly mafia. 
cred by the cruſaders, 674, 678. They are countenanced by 
Alphonſo king of Caſtile, under whoſe protection many of their 
learged men flouriſhed, ibid. Dreadful maſſacre and deſtruction 
of them in Languedoc and other parts of France, 676. Perſe- 
cuted by Henry III. king of Caſtile, and oppreſſed with heavy 
taxes in Arragon, 677. Favoured by the popes, ibid. Op- 
preſſive decrees againſt them by the council of Vienna, ibid. 
Perſecuted afreſh in Languedoc, 678. Further ſufferings in Eng- 
land, 679. Purchaſe their ſecurity of Henry III. o England, 
but are heavily taxed there, ibid. Accuſations againſt them in 
Germany, and their perſecutions there, 680. Perfidy of Ema- 
mel, king of Portugal, towards them, ibid. Their flagrant 
diſſimulation in Spain expoſed, ibid. Horrid maſſacre of them 
at Iſpahan, &c. 63r. Set up a printing preſs at Sapheta, 683. 
They are powerful in Egypt and Africa, 685. Great num- 
bers of them at Venice, where they printed a Hebrew Bible, 
and had many celebrated rabbies, 689. Enjoy much peace 
among the reformed, 690. Inveterate enmity between the 
Chriſtians and Jews at Prague, ibid. State of them in Hol- 
land, and their ſettlement in Fortugal, 690. Pope Pius IV. if- 
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ſues rigotous edicts againſt them, and Pius V. expels them from 


the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, 688. 

JEZEBEL, wife of Ahab, king of Iſrael, trodden under foot, 
and torn by dogs, as was foretold, 172. 

INDEX, geographical and deſcriptive, of the principal places 
mentioned in Joſephus, 759, & ſeq. 

JOAB perfidiouſly flays Amaſa, 144. Beſieges and takes the 
city Abe! Maacha, ibid, Is flain, by the command of Solomon, 
150, 
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JOASH, ſon of Jehoahaz, raiſed to the throne of Judah by 
Jehoiada, the high-prieſt, 174. His degeneracy after the death 
of Jehoiada, 175. He is lain by the friends of Zechariah, whom 
he had baſely murdered, notwithſtanding the great favours he had 
received from his father Jehoiada, ibid. 

OHN, leader of the factions in Jeruſalem, inflames the peo- 
e of that city againſt the Romans, and perſuades them to proſe- 
cute the war, 495. His infamous character and practices, 497. 
1s made priſoner by the Romans, on their taking Jeruſalem, and 
confined for life, 560. ; 

JONAH, the prophet, ſent to denounce God's judgments againſt 
Nineveh, his diſobedience of the divine command puniſhed, 177. 
Goes to Nineveh and executes his commiſſion, ibid. 

JONATHAN, the ſon of Saul, king of Iſrael, obtains a com- 
plete victory ovet the Philiſtines, 110. His generous reſolution, 
and incurs the curſe of his father, 111. Proves David's firm and 
faithful friend, when perſecuted by Saul, 117. Renews his pro- 
feffions of affection to David, and their league of friendſhip, 128, 


"FONATHAN, ſucceſſor of Judas Maccabeus, defeats, by ſtra- 
tagem, the plot Bacchides had formed againſt him, 214. Applies 
himſelf to policical regulations, and receives propoſals of a league 
and alliance with Demetrius, 215. Epiſtle of Alexander to him, 
ibid. Great honours conferred upon him, 216. He takes Joppa, 
engages and defeats —_— and burns the temple of Dagon, 
217. Carries on the ſiege of the citadel of Jeruſalem, ibid. Is 
highly honoured by Antiochus, whoſe intereſt he eſpouſes, 219. 
Sends embaſſadors to the Romans and Lacedzmonians, ibid. 
Ravages Arabia, is taken priſener, and his people maſlacred, 220. 
His death lamented by the people, ibid. 

JONATHAN, ringleader of the Sicarii, firſt ſcourged, and 
then burnt alive, by order of Veſpatian, 580. 

JOPPA taken and deſtroyed by Cefiius the Roman general, 
and all the inhabitants, to the number of 8000, put to the ſword, 
465. Deſcribed, 486. Allo 775. 

JOSEPH, the ſon of Jacob, by Rachel, bis remarkable dreams 
excite the envy of his brethren, who ſeek to take away his life, 
but are reſtrained by his brother Reuben, 31, 32. They let him 
down into a pit, and afterwards ſeil him to the Iſhmaelites, who 
diſpoſe of him in Egypt, where he is ad anced in the ſervice of 
Potiphar, 33. He is tempted to lewdneſs by his own miſtreſs, 
but ſpurns at her overtures with abhorrence, ibid. Being falſely 
accuſed by his miſtreſs, he is committed to priſon, where he pre- 
ſerves his integrity, and is favoured by the keeper, ibid. Ex- 
pounds the dreams cf Pharaoh's hutler and baker, and inter- 
we: them, 34. laterprets Pharaoh's dream, and adviſes the 

ing of Egypt by what means to preſerve his country from the fa- 
tal ellects of a ſeven years famine foretold by him, 35. Ac- 
quires great reputation in Fgypt, for his extraordinary wiſdom, 
and is aj pointed prime miniſter there, ibid. His ſtern behaviour 
to his brethren, on their arrival in Egypt to buy corn, 36. In- 
fiſts on their fetching his brother Benjamin to him, and in the 
mean time detains Simeon as an hoſtage, ibid. His ſcheme to 
prove his brethren's attachment to Renjamin, on whoſe arrival 
Simeon is releaſed, 36, 37. Diſcloſcs himſelf to them, 38. 
Sends his brethren with many preſents, to bring their father to 
him, 39. His excellent policy with reſpect to the inhabitants, 
40. Makes a magnificent funeral for his father, oo. His death, 
and excellent character, ibid. 

JOSEPHUS, the Jewiſh hitorian, made governor of both 
the Galilees, and of the ſtrong fortreſs of Gamala, 468. His 
wiſe and political conduct, and the number of his army, ibid, 
On the approach of Veſpaſian towards Galilee, his ſoldiers de- 
ſert him, which occaſions him to decline his warlike purſuits, 
and retire to Tiberias, 476. Stratagems made uſe of by him to 
elude the hopes of the Romans reſpecting the reduction of Jota- 
pata, 477. His dreams and revelations, touching the calami- 
ties that were to befal his countrymen, 484. His ſpeech to the 
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Jews, tending to diſſuade them from ſuicide, ibid. Remarkable 
circumſtance of his caſting lots with the Jews for their- lives, 
ibid. His prophetic ſpeech to Veſpaſian reſpecting his ſueceſſlon 
to the Roman empire, &c. 485, Is releaſed from priſon, by 
order of Veſpaſian, after his advancement to the empire, ” Hs 
His exhortation to the Jews in Jeruſalem, when beſieged by 


the, Romans, $27: Is wounded in a deſperate ſally made by the 
Jews, 536. He exhorts them, in a ſpeech, to fave the city, 


Kc. 543. Being accuſed by the Jews, he is favoured by Veſ- 
paſian, and diſcharged, 579. | 

JOSEPHUS, account of his hiſtory, and defence of it, 387. 
His life, 695, & ſeq. His wiſe method of government, and 
detection of the treacherous deſigns of his enemies againſt him, 
699, 700. Inſtances of his extraordinary moderation and gene- 
rolity, 701, &, His remarkable dream, and active zeal for 
the ſervice and protection of the Jews in Galilee, 706. Is greatly 
careſſed and favoured by the people, ibid. Eſcapes a ſnare craf- 
tily laid for him by Jonathan and his colleagues, 70%. A deſ- 
perate faction againſt him in Tiberias, 709.. Treacherous deſign 
ſet on foot by John and Jonathan to deſtroy him, but is ſcreened” 
from their rage by the multitude, 711. Beſieges Tiberias, which 
he enters, and ſends moſt of the authors of the revolt priſoners 
to Jotapata, 712, His expoſtulatory letter to Juſtus, wherein he 
detends himſelf from the falſe aflertions of his enemies, 713. 
Makes uſe of a ftratagem, in order to preſerve the Sepphorites 
from ruin, 715. His*army routed and put to flight by Sylla, the 
Roman ———_ who laid an ambuſcade for him, 716. He receives 
extraordinary marks of favour, and is highly honoured by Veſ- 
paſhan, Titus, and Domitian, 717. 

JOSHUA appointed general of the Iſraelites, 84. Sends. 
« 9 to Jericho, and puts the army in readineſs to march agaiuſt 
the place, ibid. Marches with his army to the banks of Jordan, 
85. Sacrifices upon an altar of ſtones, and celebrates the paſſo- 
ver, ibid. His prayer and expoſtulation with the Divine Being, 
on account of the repulſe the Iſraelites met with from their ene- 
mies, 86. Takes Ai, ibid. Enters into a league with the Gi- 
beonites, who deceive him, 87. Diſcovers his miſtake, and pu- 
niſhes them for the impoſture, ibid. Relieves the Gibeonites at 
their requeſt, gains a complete victory over the enemy, and de- 
feats the confederate kings, ibid. Marches from Gilgal to Si- 
loe, and erects an altar there; alſo at Shechem and Mount Geri- 
zim, 88. Calls an afſembly, and reminds them of the divine fa- 
vours vouchſafed to them, ibid. Sends commiſſioners to ſurvey 
the country of Canaan, which he divides among the tribes by lot, 
ibid. Gives them a ſtrict and ſolemn charge to extirpate the Ca- 
naanites; and addreſſes his troops that come beyond Jordan, 89. 
Retires to Shechem, calls a general aſſembly, and delivers his lat 
exhortation, ibid, His death and character, ibid. 

JOSIAH, fon and ſucceſſor of Manaſſeh king of Judah, his 
zeal for the cauſe of true religion, and attention to the morals of 
the people, 183. Repairs the temple, re-eſtabliſhes divine wor- 
ſhip, extirpates idolatry, and celebrates the paſſover, 184. Is 
mortally wounded, in conſequence of his oppoſition to Pharaoh- 
Necho, king of Egypt, 185. 

JOTAPATA, extraordinary bravery of the Jews in defence 
of it, and the methods practiſed by them to annoy and repel the 
Romans, 481. Taken by Veſpaſian and demoliſhed; 40,000 
of the inhabitants being ſlain, and 1200 taken priſoners, 483. 

JOTHAM, ſon of Uzziah king of Judah, proves a pious 
and victorious prince, and lays the Ammonites under contribu- 
tion, 178. 

ISAAC promiſed, 19. His birth, 22. Reſignation to the di- 
vine command, 23. When about to be ſacrificed by Abraham, a 
ram ſupplies his place, 24. Marries Rebecca, 23. Goes to Ge- 
ra, ibid, Sends Efau to hunt for veniſon, that he may bleſs him, 
26. Death, 31. | g | 

ISHBOSHETH, Saul's ſon, proclaimed king by Abner, 127. 
Is ſlain by treacherous Joab, 128. 
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ISHMAEL born, 20. His rogeny, 22. Are the nitors 
of the Arabians, ibid. Prophorics — him, — their 
fulfilment, 725. 

ISRAFLI ES, their origin, 28. March out of Egypt, under 
the conduct of Moſes, 48. Murmur againſt Moſes, 49. Are ap- 
peaſed by him, ibid. Paſs through the Red Sea, in fight of the 
Egyptian army, who, following them, are drowned, ibid. Mur- 
muring again, they are miraculouſly delivered from perifhing by 
. famine, by a flight of quails, and afterwards by the deſcent of 
manna, 51. Rout the Amelckites, 53. Wage war with the Ca- 
naanites, contrary to the advice of Moſes, and are defeated, 67. 
Mutiny againſt Moſes and Aaron, ibid. Directions how to go- 
vern themſelves when in the land of Canaan, 75. Worſted at 
Ain, 86. Prayer and humiliation, ibid. Relent towards the 
Canaanites, 87. Diſpenſe with the divine command, ibid. Take 
an oath not to intermarry with the Benjamites, 91. March 
againſt them, and are twice defeated, ibid. Draw them into 
an ambuſh, 92. Their total degeneracy, and conſequent puniſh- 
ment, 93. Oppreſſed by Eglon, and delivered by Ehud, ibid. 
Hardened in iniquity, 94. Slaves to the Canaanites, ibid, 
Delivered by Deborah and Barak, 95. In bondage to the Phi- 
liſtines 40 years, 99. 

TUBAL, brother of Cain, the inventor of muſic, 11. 

JUD/AA greatly oppreſſed under Caſſius and Herod, 240. A 
grievous famine there, ſucceeded by a peſtilence, 269. Infeſted 
with robbers, 451. Its deſolated and wretched condition, 638. 

JUDAS, ſucceſſor of Matthias, defeats the Syrian army, and 
ſays their general in ſingle combat, 208. Slays Seron, and 
routs his army, ibid. Defeats, by ſtratagem, the Syrian army, 
commanded by Lyſias, ibid. Gains a ſecond victory over the 
Syrians, repairs to Jeruſalem, and purifies the temple, 209. Re- 
pels the attacks of his enemies, extends his conqueſts, and twice 
— Timotheus to flight, 210. Befieges and takes the city of 

phron, and afterwards advances to engage Antiochus, ibid. Is 
defeated by Nicanor, and flies to Jeruſalem, but afterwards 
| ara a complete victory over the Aſſy rian forces, and Nicanor is 

ain, 212. Succeeds Alcimus in the prieſthood, and forms a 
league with the Romans, ibid. His magnanimous reſolution, 
noble death, and character, ibid. See alſo p. 400. 

JULIAN, a Roman centurion, account of a brave exploit per- 
formed by him, in which he is ſlain, 542. 

JULIAN, the apoſtate, in order to augment the enemies of 
Chriſtianity, and promote Paganiſm, grants protection to the 
Jews, 638. 

1 
ING, defired by the Iſr. es, and Saul choſen, by the di- 
vine appointment, 108. 


L. 
— receives Jacob with the moſt ſolemn aſſurances of ſup- 
ort and protection. 28. His deception, and ſpecious apo- 
logy for it, ibid. Overtakes Jacob in his flight, and chides him 
for his clandeſtine departure; but, being warned of God in a 
dream, refrains from hurting him, 29. reconciled, and make; 
a league with him, ibid. 

LAW, Jewiſh, tranſlation of it finiſhed by order of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, 202, 

LAWS of the Hebrews, abſtract of them, 76. Thoſe for ſa- 
erifices, 61. For feaſts, 62. For the regulation of prieſts, and 
other civil, political, and religious matters, 63. | 

LAWS among the Greeks, their origin, 394. Vindication of 
the Jewiſh, 395. | | 

LEAH, daughter of Laban, obtruded upon 3 inſtead of 
Rachel, for whom he ſerved ſeven years, 28. Her children by 

acob, 31. : 

LEGISLATORS, heathen, their abominable propenſities and 

raRices cenſured, 398. 

LEVITE, hiſtory of the abuſe of his wife by the inhabitants of 
Gibeah, and an account of the deſtructive war which enſued be- 
tween the tribe of Benjamin and the other tribes thereupon, 90. 


— — 


LEVITES, {being dedicated to God's immediate ſervice 2 
exempted from military offices, that they might attend withour "29 
terruption to the duties of their function, 69. * 

LONGEVITY of the antediluvians, cauſes of it accounteq 
for, 14. 

LOT, the brother of Abraham, having aſſiſted the inbabi 
of Sodom in repelling an invaſion of he Alena is — 
and taken priſoner by them, 18. Is reſcued by Abraham, | 
Entertains two angels, who warn him to depart the city, which 
was devoted to deſtruction for its enormous wickedneſs, 21. 
Jodomites offering violence to him, he withdraws from the city 
ibid. His wite's puniſhment for diſobeying the divine injungio,, 
ibid. Goes to Zoar, where his daughters enſnate him to commit 
inceſt, and the iflue of that contrivance, ibid. 

LONGINLUS, of the equeſtrian order, and an officer in the 
army of Titus, a remarkable inſtance of his courage, 524. 


M. 


> hiſtorical account of their martyrdom, 580, 
& ſeq. 
MAGISTRACY, Jewiſh, its inſtitution, 77. 

MAN, account of his origin, formation, and firſt reſidence, 9, 
His fall by tranſgreſſion, and puniſhment, 10. Duration of his 
life limited to 120 years, 12. 

MANASSEH, fon and ſucceſſor of Hezekiah king of Judah, 
proves a profligate and abandoned prince, 152. Is overcome and 
carried into captivity by the Chaldæans; but, upon repentance, is 
reſtored to his Kingdom, and effects a reformation in religion and 
manners, 183. Dies, and is ſucceeded by his ſon Amon, who is 
cut off in the fourth year of his reign, ibid. 

MANNA providentially ſent from heaven, to relieve the Iſraclitey 
from the famine they ſuſtained in the wilderneſs, 51. 

MANOAH, an Iſraelite of the tribe of Dan, makes ſupplication 
to God for a lawful heir to ſucceed him, 99. His requeſt granted, 
and has a ſon named Samſon, ibid. 

MARIAM (or Miriam) ſiſter of Moſes, watches him when 
floating on the water, 42. Her death, 83. 

MARIAMNE, wife of Herod, conceives a ſtrong antipathy 
to him, 263. Behaves to him with a cold indifference, which 

reatly agitates and tortures the mind of Herod, who nevertheleſs 
is afraid to give full ſcope to his reſentment, ibid. Reproaches 
Herod for . murdered her father and brother, 264. Is put 
to death by him, and behaves with extraordinary courage and in- 
trepidity, 265. Her character, ibid. 

ASS AC RE, a dreadful one of the Jews, on the tab ing of Jo- 
tapata by the Romans, 483. Horril maſſacres in Jeruſalem by the 
Idumeans, 499. A maſlacre of them by the Syrians, 696. See 

EWS, 

MASSADA, a ſtrong hold in the poſſeſſion of the Romans, ſur- 
priſed by the Jews, who put the garriſon to the ſword, 438. Sei- 
zed upon by Eleazar, 461. 

MATTHIAS and his ſons, their zeal and reſolution for the 
religion of their country, 206. Dying exhortation of Matthiasto 
his ſons, 207. 

MELCHISEDEC, king of Solyma, his excellent qualifications 
both for king and prieſt, 19. Entertains Abram and his followers, 
and receives from that patriarch the tenth of the ſpoils he had 
taken from the Aſſyrians, ibid. Said to be the firſt founder of Je- 
ruſalem, 561. 


MENAHEM, king of Iſrael, his horrid barbarity and death, 


178. 

"MESSIAH, prophecy of Moſes concerning him cleared up, and 
demonſtrated to mean only Jeſus Chriſt, the Saviour of mankind, 
755. Similitude between him and Moſes pointed out, ibid. 

MISHNAH, Jewiſh, its maxims and rules introduced into the 
deciſion of Aſce, 662. 
MOABITES and the confederate kings, overcome by Jehoſha 


hat, 168, 
* MOSES, 


— 
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MOSES, the celebrated Jewiſh legiſlator, and ſon of Amram, is 

t in a wicker cradle, and caſt into the river three months after 
is birth, in 2 of the cruel edit of Pharaoh king of E- 
gypt, but wonderlally preſerved by the king's daughter, 42. His 
eminent mental qualities and perſonal attractions, ibid. The 
Egyptians, at the inſtance of the oracle, appoint him their leader 
in a war they were epgaged in with the 2 43. He ob- 
tains a complete victory over them, 44. arbis, the king of 
Ethiopia's daughter, becomes N enamoured of him, ibid. 
The Egyptians conſpire againſt his life, whereupon he eſcapes to the 
city of Midian, where by his kind offices, he gains the good-will 
of the daughters of — cy 44» 45. Is made overſeer of the flocks 
of Raguel, who gives him his daughter Zipporah in marriage, ibid. 
Has a wonderful viſion, and a moſt auſpicious oracle from the 
burning buſh, and receives a commiſſion from God to go into 
Egypt, and to reſcue the Iſraelites from their Egyptian bondage, 45. 
For other remarkable incidents reſpecting this eminent lawgiver, 
including his death and excellent character, our readers are requetied 
to conſult from p. 46 to 84 1 


ABOTH baſely murdered at the inſtance, and by the iniqui 
tous contrivance of Jezebel, wife of Ahab, 165. 

NADAB, with Abihu his brother, ſons of Aaron, conſumet by 
judicial fire, for tranſgreſſing the divine inſtitution, 60. 

NAHUM, his prophecy of the deſtruction of Nineveh, 178. 

NAOMI and her daughter-in-law Ruth return to Bethlehem, 
where they are entertained by Boaz in an hoſpitable manner, 102. 
Her contrivance for bringing about a match between Boaz and 
Ruth, ibid. 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR, king of Babylon, takes Jerafalem, and 
afterwards orders the city, with the temple, to be ranſacked and 
burnt, 187, 188. He ſhews favour to Jeremiah, 188. "Treats 
Daniel and his companions with ſingular reſpect, 189. His re- 
markable dreams, 189, 190. His death, 190. 

NEHEMIAH, the Jewiſh prephet, obtaining leave to go to 
Jeruſalem, takes meaſures to people Jeruſalem, 195. His death 
and character, ibid. 

NERO proclaimed emperor of the Romans by the ſoldiery, 377. 
His horrid cruelties, ibid. Sketch of his character, 452, 

NICOLAUS, his pleading in behalf of the Jews, 279. He 
ſpeaks in deferce of Archelaus, Herod's fon, 318. Excuſes Herod 
and Archelaus, ibid. 

NIMROD, the grandſon of Ham, Noah's ſon, introduces a 
tyrannical government, 14. Perſuades his adherents to aſuſt kim 
in erecting the tower of Babel, 15. IR 

NOAH repreſents to the people the enormity of their crimes, 
and enforces, though ineffectually, the neceſſity of a general re- 
formation, 12. He obtains the favour of his Maker, who gives 
him directions for building an ark, wherein himſelf and family are 
wonderfully preſerved from the ravages of the deluge, ibid. His 
genealogy, ibid. Sends a raven from the ark, which returns, 13. 
See alſo p. 14. 

O. 
S$ mats the prophet, his conference with Elijah, 163. 
His kindneſs towards the Lord's prophets, when perſecuted 
by Jezebel, ibid. | 

OBED, the ſon of Boaz and Ruth, from whom ſprang Jeſſe, 
the father of David, 103. The ſignification of his name in the 
Hebrew, ibid. 

OBSERVATIONS and remarks, the evidences and citations 
produced in favour of the teſtimonies of Joſephus concerning Jeſus 
Chriſt, John the Baptiſt, &e. 633—641. 

OLIVET, Mount, (or Mount of Olives) deſcription of it, 777. 

OMAR, the ſecond caliph, and ſucceſſor of Mahomet, re- 
markable inſtance of his equitable conduct towards a Jew, 684. 

OMRI declared king of Ifrael by the army, 162. His abomi- 
nable practices and death, ibid. 

ONIAS, the high-prieſt, offends the king of Egypt, for refu- 
ling to pay taxes, 203, Epiſtle of Arius, king of the Lacedzmo- 
nians, to him, 205, 

No. 40. 


ONIAS, a righteous man, ſtoned to death, for his piety and 
philanthropy, 233. 


P. | 
PP a diſtrict between Gaza and Egypt, poſſeſſed 
by Miſraim and his eight ſons, whence ſo denominated, 16. 
PALESTINE, or Jupp KA, its ſituation, extent, climate, &c. 
deſcribed, 777. 43 2 4 
PALMYRA, the Tadmor of the ancicnts, deſcription of it, 


» 778. | 
PARADISE, a delightful garden in the eaſt, prepared and 
a | rage by the Creator for the habitation of our firſt parents 
A am and Eve, 9, Deſcription of the four great rivers which 
ſurrounded it, ibid. 

PARTHIANS, at the inſtance of Antigonus, enter Judza, 
and are joined by a number of Jews, 242. They plunder the pa- 
lace of 9 — 244. 

PASSOVER of the Hebrews, its inſtitution, 48. Import of 
the term, ihid, 

PAULINA, a Roman lady, and wife to Saturninus, ſtory of 
Mundus's criminal intercourſe with her, by a crafty contrivance, 
in the temple of Iſis, which is demoliſhed on that account, 330. 

PETRONIUS, his letter to the inhabitants of Doris, re- 
proving them for their conduct in proſaning the Jews' ſynagogue, 
by ſetting up Cæſar's ſtatue there, 365. 

PHARAOH, king „f Egypt, afflicted with great calamities, 
for his deſign upon Sarai the wife of Abram, 18. Exculpates 
himfelf, and diſmiſies the patriarch with a coſtly preſent, ibid. 
See alſo from p. 94 to p. 49. 

PHILIPPI, a city properly belonging to Thrace, but place 
by moſt geographers in Macedon, deſcription of ir; 780. 

PHINE HAS, ſon of Eleazar the high-prieſt, his zeal in the 
cauſe of Mcfes, and the religion of his country, 74. 

PLAGUES, account of the ten inflicted in Egypt, by the in- 
ſtrumentality of Moſes, upon Pharaoh and his ſubjects, 47. 

PLURALITY of deities among the Greeks condemned by 
their moſt admired writers, 397. 

POMPEY marches to Jeruſalem, which he takes by affault, 
and {lays 12,000 of the Jews, 408. 

PONTIUS Pilate ſucceeds Gratus in the government of Ju- 
dæa, 328. 

PO PES, their different treatment of the Jews, 686, & ſeq. 

FPEIESIT HOOD, Jewiſh, qualification for it, 395. 

PRIESTS, Jewiſh, their veſtments, 58, Revenue, 70. Of- 
fice and authority, 398. 

PRINCES of the captivity, ſome particulars concerning them, 
662. 

PROPHECIES reſpecting the deſtruction and downfall of hea. 
then nations, 737, & ſeq. Fulfilled concerning Nineveh, ibid. 
And Babylon, 739. Reſpecting Tyre, 742, Fultilled, 744. 
ſpecting Egypt, ibid. 

— PROPHECY of an Hebrew child that ſhould curb the Egyp- 
tians, 41. 

PROPHETS, Jewiſh, illuſtration of their prediQions con- 
cerning the Jews, 727, & ſeq. 

PTOLEMAIS, æ city of Galilee, deſcribed, 448. 

PTOLEMY, king of Egypt, reſtores to freedom 120,000 Jews,. 
201. Appoints ſeventy-two elders to interpret the law, &c. ibid. 
His great liberality and munificence to the Jews, ibid. 


UAILS providentially A. to the Iſraelites, for their food 
and nouriſhment, 51. 
QUESTIONS ſuppoſed to take place in the mind of one of 
the ſeven brothers, who were put to a cruel death by Antiochus, 
had he been fearful of death, or inordinately fond of life, 587, 


R. 

97 Jewiſh, and doctors, account of ſome celebrated 
ones in the eaſt and weſt, 652, 1 
RACHEL becomes the wife of Jacob, after fourteen years ſer- 
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vitude to her father Laban, 28. Longs for the apples of mandrake, 
which Reuben, Leah's ſon, brought to his mother, and the condi- 
tion on which ſhe obtained them, ibid. Carries off her father's 
images, which occaſions a purſuit, 2g. Dies in child-birth, gr. 

RAGUEL, a prieſt, his ſeven daughters reſcued by Moſcs from 
the inſults of the ſhepherds, 45. 

RAHAB, an inhabitant of Jericho, conceals the ſpies ſent thi- 
ther, and favours their eſcape, 84, 85. She is promiſed protec- 
tion, with her family, when the city ſhould be taken, 85. Is 
ſaved, with her friends, and rewarded for her ſervices, ibid. 

RAINBOW, fixed inthe heavens, as a covenant token that God 
will not deftroy the world a ſecond time by water, 14. 

REBECCA, daughter of Pethuel, ſon of Abram's brother, 
demanded in marriage, 24. Her hoſpitality commended by 
Abram's mefenger, ibid. She becomes Iſaac's wife, 25. 

REBELLION of the Jews under Adrian, account and cauſe 
of it, 646, 647. 

REFLECTIONS on the accounts of Tacitus ard Suetonius, 
concerning divers particulars relative to the Jewiſh nation, 630. 

REHOBCAYM ſucceeds his father Solomon on tie throne of I- 
rae, 158. Fatal effects of his imprudent conduct, ibi!. 

REUBEN, one of the ſons of Jacob, intercedes with his bre- 
ten in behalf of Joſeph, whom he diſſuades from murdering 
the youth, 32. 
and breti ren, 36 


ROBBERS and aſſaſſins, a deſperate and blood-thirRy band ct 


them in Jeruſalem, 519. Some account of their irſolence, ta- 
pine, and barbarity, ibid. | 

ROMAN army, their policy, onler of Ciicipline, and mode 
of cucamping, deſcribed, 473, 474- 

RUTH accompanies her mother-io-law Naomi igto her own 
country, where they arc both entertained in an hotpitatl: manner 
by Boaz, 102. Follows ler mother's toftructions, by lay ing her- 
ſelf in the night at the feet of Boaz, ibid. Is married to him, 
aud their reſpectable deſcendents, 108. | 


| 8. 
ABA, in Arabia Felix, inhabited by the Sabri, who are ſaid 


to have poſſeſſed a conſiderable territory in the fourth, dc. 
See Geog. Index. Its metropolis Saba ſuppoſed to hate been the 
reſidence of the queen of Sheba, ibid. Account of the town, 
ibid. 

SABBATH, fo called, becauſe on that day, being the ſe- 
venth, God reſted or ceaſed fr is work of creation, 9. 

SABBATH and Sabbo, «< ation of thoſe words aud their 
di ſſetence ſhewn, 389. 

SACRIFICES, laws reſpecting them, and what flour, &c. to 
be uſed, 61, 62. 

SAMARIA beſieged and taken by the Aſſyrians, who ſubvert 
the government of Ifrael, and tranſplant the tea tribes, 180. 
Deſcription of its ſituation, fertility, and population, 473. Sce 
alſo an hiſtorical account of it, 781. 

SAMARITANS, meditating a revolt, many cf them are put 


to the ſword by the Romans, 482. 


SAMSON, ſon of Manoah, a Danite, his birth, 990. Be- 
comes cnamoured with and contracted to a Philiitine damſel at 
Timnath, though his parents diſapproved of the match, ibid. 
Fncounters and kills a lion, in whoſe carcaſs, ſome time after, he 
finds a ſwarm of bees, ibid. Propounds a riddle to his thirty 
Thiliſtine companions, which they are unable to unfold, 100. 
Fer a further account of him ſee p. 101, 102. 

SAMUEL, ſon of Elkanah and Peninnah, his birth, and car- 
ly dedication to the ſervice of the tabernacle, 103. Inſpired 
with the. power of prophecy when only thirteen years of age, 
and reveals to Eli the judgments God had denounced againſt 
him and his family, for the wickedneſs of his ſons, 104. Ob- 
tains the divine promiſe of a complete victory over the Phi- 
litines, whom he overthrows, and recovers the countries they 


had taken from the Uraclites, 106, 107. See allo p. 108, 113, 121. 
4 


His eloquent apology before Joſeph, fer himſelf 
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SARAH, wife of Abraham, admits. Hagar to her huſband 
bed, but afterwards, being incenſed at her contemptuous beha- 
viour, cauſes her to flee into the deſert, with her fon Iſhmael 18. 

SATURNINUS, his oration to the ſenate in favour of * 
publican government, after the aſſaſſination of Caligula, 359 

SAUL, ſon of Kiſh, anointed king of Ifrael by Samuel the 
prophet, and the circumſtances immediately * preceding that 
event, 203, Incurs the divine diſpleaſure, and Gar of Samuel 
for diſobedience, 113. Sce alſo from p. 116 to 126, and 14 

SCALIGER, Julius, his — teſtimony of Joſeph 
as a faithful and accurate hiſtorian, 628. ; 

SCAURUS, the Roman general, comes into Judza, receives 
an embaſſy from Ryrcanus, and Ariſtobulus, and eſpouſes the 
inteteft of Ariiobulus, 233, 234. Account of his wars with 
Arctas king of Arabia, 234. 

SECTS, jewiſh, account of them, 326, 327. Of ſereral 
by Hegefippus, Juttin Martyr, and Scaliger, 649, 6-0, ; 

SEN NACHERB, king of Aſſy ria, beſieges Jeruſalem, 181. 
Great part of lits ariny dettroyed by a peſtilential diſtemper, and 
himielf atterwards murdered in the temple by his ſons, 182. 

SEPT UAGINT verſion of the Old Teltanicut, why dial. 
lowed by the jews, 631. 

SERPENT (perſonated by Satan) envious of the felicity of 
our firſt parents, ſeduces Eve from her ianocence, who entices 
her hutbaud, Adam, to participate in her crimes, 9. His Pu- 
niſhment, 10. 

SET ti, the fon of Adam, diſtinguiſhed for his virtues, 11, 
His deſcendents invent the ſcience of aſtronomy, ibid. 

Hl, one of the ſons of Noah, his progeny, and the em- 
pires they found d, 16. 

SHE, a Benjamite, curſes David, who forbears to puniſh 
him, 139. He is put to death by Solomon, 150, 

SHIAOHAK, king of Egypt, his expedition againſt Judza, 
1.9. Taxcs Jeruſalein, and plunders the temple, ibid. 

SICARI, a band of ruftians in Judza fo called, their prin. 
cipies, and ſhocking depredations, 502, 503. 'Their turbulent 
diiholtition, and irreconcileableneſs to the Romans, 503, 572. 

SIEGtH ot ſeruſalem by the Romans, account of the number 
that periſhed in 1c, and the priſoners taken, 560, 

SIMON, formerly a ſervant of Herod, aſpires to the crown, 
320. Is ſuppreſſed by Gratus, ibid. 

SINION, the ſon of Gioras, head of a band of free-booters, 
commits horrid outrages in Acrabatena, and its neighbour» 
hood, 470. Further account of him, 507, & ſeq. Gets poſ- 
ſeilion of Idumza, 507, Enters Jeruſalem, and aſſaults the 
temple, but is repulſed with loſs by the Zealots, who take his 
wite priſoner, 507, 508. Taken and reſerved for a triumph to 
the Romans, 563. Suffers an ignominious death, 567, 572. 

SISEP.A, general of the Canaanites, ſlain in his tent by Jael 
the Kenite, qs. 

SODONMI, its deſtruction foretold, on account of the wicked- 
nets of the people, 21. Conſumed, with its circumjacent tewns, 
by fire from heaven, ibid. 

SODOMITES defeated by the Aſſyrians, 18. Their fla- 
grant impiety and enormous wickedneſs puniſhed, 20, 21. 

SOLOMON, the ſon of David, ſucceeds his father in the 
throne of liracl, 149. His wiſe choice approved, and granted, 
150. His epiſtle to Hiram king of Tyre, whoſe liberality be 
acknowledge by preſents, 151. Begins to build the temple, 
and deſcription 04 it,. ibid. and ſeq, His excellent prayer, on 
the dedication of the temple, and addreſs to the people, 1 54- 

SPINOSA, a Portugueſe Jew, his life, and an account 0 
his tenets, 691, G92. 

STRABO, the hiſtorian, his teſtimonies concerning the Jews, 
237. 
SUN „by the divine appointment, ſtands ſtill at the command 
of Joſhua, &c. 87. 

* SYRIA, dreadful ravages and. diſorders there, with the de- 
ſtruction of vaſt numbers of Jews, 462, 
TABER- 
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chus king of Comagene, after their encounter with the Romans, 
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T. 
ABERNACLE, deſcription of one, and its appurtenances, 
as erected by Moſes in the wilderneſs, 55. 
TABLES of the Jewiſh meaſures, months, money, &c. 758. 
TALMUD, Jewiſh, a full account of it, and by whom com 
piled, 652. Ordered it to be tranſlated into Arabic, by Haſ- 
chem II. — of Cor duba, 669. Cauſed it to be burnt by 
ulius III. 688. 
a TALMUN, Babyl6piſh, | rfigthod of compiling it, 154 by 
ed. 6622 * + 7 p 
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NBELIFF of divine revelation the main ſource of all the 
calamĩties ſuffered by the Jews, 692. Their conſequent 
calamitics, and uſeful reflections thereupon, 693. 
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whom it was compiled. 7 ch 41 535M 
TAURUS, a remarkable great and extenſive- mountain in 
Aſia, deſc:iiption of it, 782. . 
TAX for che ſervice of the tabernacle, levied by Moſes on 
the Iſraelites, 59. 2 — 
TEMPLE of Solomon, account of it, 151, 152, &c. 
TEMPLE of the Jews, the ſecond, rebuilding of it obſt ruct- 
ed by the Chuthites, 194. Finiſhed, and ſervice performed in 
it, ibid. Pillaged by Craſſus, 237. Burnt to the ground by 
the ſeditious Jews, 326. Devled by the Samaritans, 328. W. I 
Rendered a ſcene of ſlaughter by the factions in Jeruſalem, 500. ALI, built by Titus round Jeruſalem, in order to pre- 
Plundered by John of Giſchala, 537. Se- on fre by the Jews, I" veat the excurſions of the Jews, and facilitate the taking 
546. Alſo by a Roman ſoldier, who, contrary to the will and || of the city, 534- | 
command of Titus the R:man general, conſumed it entirely, WALLS . Jericho, their downfall to the ground before the 
551 228 ES. Iſraelites, on their blowing, on the ſeventh day, with rams 
TFN tribes of the Jews, a city in Perſia, which was ſaid to || horns, $5. 
be inhabited by only a part of them, 658. Severe prophecies WALLS of the city of ſeruſalem, the firſt taken poſſeſſion 
of Iſaiah concerning them, 734. b of by the Roman army under Titus, 524. The ſecond gained 
THABOR, Mount, account of its ancient and preſent ſtate, || by him, 526. | 
733: : 2 : | WAR of the Jews with the Romans, originating. from the 
HARBIS, daughter of the king of Ethiopia, falls in love || former having rejected the Roman ſacrifices, 458. Diſapproved 
with Moſes, 44. He accedes to the propoſal of marrying her, || af by many perſons of the firſt rank, who endeavour to diſſuade 
on condition of their delivering up aba, their metropolis, to || the ditions Jews from engaging in it, but in vain, ibid. Be- 
which he laid ſiege, into his hands; which being agreed to, ginning of it in the city, ibid. | 
their nuptials are conſummated, ibid. | WOMAN, her wonderful formation, and why called Eve, 
THERMUTHIS, daughter of Pharaoh, orders Moſes to he || g. Is allured by the ſerpent to diſobey the command of God, 


cated for that purpoſe by the king to Joab, 134. 

UZZAH punithed for putting his hand upon the ark to fave 
ir rom falling, he not being of the prieſthood, and therefore 
guilty of prefination, 130. 

UZZIAH, ing of Judah, overjoyed by proſperity, uſurps 
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taken from off the water, and commits him to the care of an || and involves Adam, her huſband, in the crime and penalty, ibid,” 


Hebrew nurſe, 42. Adopts him for her heir, preſents him to || Her puniſhment for diſobedience, 10. 


her father, and what enſued thereupon, 42, 43. | WORLD, its creation in fix days, 8. Deſtroyed by a de- 
TIBERIAS, a city ſo called in honour of Tiberius, and built luge, for its enormous wickedneſs, only eight perſons, Noah 


by Herod on the north bank of Gennezareth, account of it, 783. || and his family, being f. 525. 
TIBERIUs, the Roman emperor, orders 2 rs to be ba- * 7 6 13 


niſned from Rome, 332. His treatment of Agrippa, 337. || X = MY 
Death and character, 341. þ {gre his favour to the Jews, in allowing them the free 
TITUS, fon of Veſpaſian, the Roman emperor, aecount of exerciſe of their religion, 194, | 


his animating ſpeech to the Romans under his command, 488. 
Marches with the Roman army towards Jeruſalem, and a de- 


ſcription of his route, 515. His miraculous preſervation, when YE) of Jubilee, or liberty, among the Jews, deſcription 


of its nature and intent, 64. 


expoſed to imminent danger, 517. Remarkable proofs of his h | 
YOUTHS, ſeven, | with their mother, account of their 


reſolution and fortitude, 518, 520, 522, 540, 549, 557» 559, 


567. . amazing conſtancy and fortitude, 585, 586, &. | 
TONGUES, confufion of, at Babel, 15. | | . 
TOWER of Babel, prophecy of the Sybil concerning it, 15. 2 


TYRO and Tryphon, acculed with fomenting a conſpirac LALOTS, deſcription of this hypocritical faction in Jeru - 
1 9 Fs ſalem, and the ſpeech cf Ananvs, who encourages the 


againſt Herod, and ſtoned to death ty the people, 434. 


Idumean army intd the city, ibid. Inftances of their horrid 
iety, and outrageous cruelty, 499. 


people to oppoſe them, 496 499. They tind means to introduce. 
V. 8 the 
ARUS liberates the legion beſieged at Jeruſalem, and pu- 
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niſhes the ringleaders of the ſedition there, 321. . 
VENTIDIUS, the Roman general, his entrance into Judza, || commanded by Agrippa and Ceitius, 465. | | 
and ſeizure of che treaſures of Antigonus, 418. ZECHARIAH, king of Iſrael, his murder by Shallum, whe 

VESPASIAN ſends ſuccours to the people of Sepphoris, and || aſurps the government afterwards, 177, 178, - 9 is 
receives a reinforcement from his ſon Titus, 473. Marches to- ZENOBIA, kind and favourable to the Jews, 654. 6: 
wards Gadara, which he takes by aſſault, ſets fire to the city, ZERUBBABEL, a principal officer of Darius, 4 purſuant 
and puts the inhabitants to the ſword, 476. L to his order, and the directions of Cyrus, undertakes the re- 

VESTMEN'S of the Jewiſh high. prieſts and prieſts, 58. || building of Jeruſalem and the temple, which he perfortns ac- 

VINDICATION of the teftimonies of Joſephus concerning || cordingly, 194- -3 
our Saviour, John the Baptiſt, the Apoſtles, &c. 627, 628, ZIBA, ſteward to Mephibotheth, ſon of Jonathan, who ob- 
| tains his maſter's eſtate by falſe accuſation, "14.3. 
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VITELLIUS, rival of Veſpaſian for the empire, is defeated || ZIMRI, his treacherous means of advancing himſelf to the 
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